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The  rapid  exhaustion  of  two  large  editions  of  this  work,  its  translation 
into  the  Dutch  language,  and  the  favor  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  peri- 
odical press,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  medical  profession.  This 
evidence,  so  gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  an  author,  instead  of  abating  my 
ardor,  has  only  served  to  stimulate  me  to  increased  exertion  to  render  the 
work  still  more  useful  as  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
art  and  science  of  surgery. 

Upon  the  edition  now  issued  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half  of  arduous 
labor  have  been  expended.  Every  chapter  has  been  thoroughly  revised ; 
the  text  has  been  augmented  by  an  amount  of  matter  nearly  equal  to  two 
hundred  pages ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  new  woodcuts,  nearly  all 
expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  have  been  introduced.  Many  portions 
have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  condense 
the  language ;  while  an  enlargement  in  the  form  of  the  work  has  prevented 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  pages.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  imprints ;  and  the  additions,  for  the  most  part  widely 
scattered  through  the  text,  are  essentially  of  a  practical  character. 

To  Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison  my  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  kind 
assistance  which  he  has  afforded  me  in  preparing  the  new  index  and  table 
of  contents. 

S.  D.  GROSS. 

JEFFER5I05  Medical  Collehb, 

PuiLADBLPHiA,  October  1st,  1864. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDlTlOlf. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  art  and  science  of  surgery,  considered  in  the  broadest  sense ; 
one  that  shall  serve  the  practitioner  as  a  faithful  and  available  guide  in 
his  daily  routine  of  duty.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  modern 
writers  on  this  department  of  the  healing  art  to  omit  certain  topics  alto- 
gether, and  to  speak  of  others  at  undue  length,  evidently  assuming  that 
their  readers  could  readily  supply  the  deficiencies  from  other  sources,  or 
that  what  has  been  thus  slighted  is  of  no  particular  practical  value.  My 
aim  has  been  to  embrace  the  whole  domdin  of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to 
every  subject  its  legitimate  claim  to  notice  in  the  great  family  of  external 
diseases  and  accidents.  How  far  this  object  has  been  accomplished,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  determine.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  however,  that  there  is 
no  topic,  properly  appertaining  to  surgery,  that  is  not  discussed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  these  volumes.  If  a  larger  space  than  is  customary  has 
been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  inflammation  and  its  results,  or  the 
great  principles  of  surgery,  it  is  because  of  the  conviction,  grounded  upon 
long  and  close  observation,  that  there  are  no  subjects  so  little  understood 
by  the  general  practitioner.  Special  attention  has  also  been  bestowed 
upon  the  discrimination  of  diseases ;  and  an  elaborate  chapter  has  been 
introduced  on  general  diagnosis. 

The  work,  although  presented,  as  its  title  indicates,  as  a  formal  and 
systematic  treatise,  is  founded  upon  the  courses  of  lectures  which  it  has 
devolved  upon  me  to  deliver  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  first  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing  medical 
school  in  the  Southwest,  and  more  recently  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  this  city,  in  which  I  had  the  honor,  in  1828,  to  receive  my  degree. 
During  all  that  period,  I  have  been  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  duties  of 

an  arduous  practice,  both  private  and  public ;  to  the  study  of  the  great 

•  • 
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masters  of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  to  the  com- 
position of  various  monographs  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  a  number 
of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  volumes.  The  work  should,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  embodying  the  results  of  a  large  personal,  if  not  of  a  ripe 
experience,  of  extensive  ifeading,  and  much  reflection ;  in  a  word,  as  ex- 
hibiting surgery  as  I  myself  understand  it,  and  as  I  have,  for  so  many 
years,  conscientiously  taught  it.  If,  upon  certain  points  of  doctrine,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  diflfer  fipom  colaborers  of  acknowledged  authority  and  of 
the  highest  professional  eminence,  it  is  because  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  do  otherwise.  As  Luther  said  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  "  hier  stehe  ich, 
ich  kann  nicht  anders,"  so  I  may  declare  that  what  I  have  here  written,  I 
have  written  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its  truth,  though  certainly  not 
without  a  strong  sense  of  my  fallibility  and  shortcomings. 

In  the  composition  of  a  work  so  extensive  as  this,  comprising  so  many 
and  such  diversified  topics,  no  man,  however  great  his  opportunities  for 
observation,  could  possibly  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  resources ;  for  there 
are  certain  diseases,  and  also  certain  accidents,  so  infrequent  in  their  occur- 
rence as  hardly  to  come  under  notice  even  once  in  a  long  lifetime ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  only  by  availing  himself  of  the  recorded  experience  of  the 
profession  that  an  author  can  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  full  and  satis- 
factory information  respecting  them.  I  have,  accordingly,  made  free  use, 
wherever  this  was  deemed  necessary,  of  the  labors  of  my  contemporaries, 
both  among  systematic  writers  and  the  contributors  to  the  periodical  press 
of  this  and  other  countries.  To  the  excellent  works  of  Erichsen,  Miller, 
and  Fergusson,  so  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  fre- 
quently referred  as  embodying  the  latest  r&umd  of  the  art  and  science  of 
surgery  among  our  British  brethren ;  while  I  have  not  neglected  to  consult 
some  of  the  more  recent  treatises  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  as 
well  as  numerous  monographs. 

Of  the  engravings  which  adorn  the  volumes,  upwards  of  five  hundred 
are  original,  the  remainder  having  been  selected  from  different  writers,  as 
Ashton,  Barwell,  Bennett,  Bird,  Cooper,  Curling,  Druitt,  Erichsen,  Fergus- 
son,  Jones,  Jones  &  Sieveking,  Marcet,  Mackenzie,  Liston,  Pirrie,  Skey, 
TampHn,  Toynbee,  and  Walton.  To  Mr.  Gemrig,  the  eminent  cutler,  I 
am  indebted  for  numerous  illustrations,  many  of  them  specially  prepared 
for  the  work,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles  of  instruments.  Mr. 
Kolbe,  another  excellent  manufacturer,  and  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  have  also  placed  me  under  obligations  for  several  similar  favors. 

To  Professor  Wright,  of  Montreal,  Dr.  E.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr. 
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Lente,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Packard,  Dr.  James  Darrach,  and  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Atlee,  of  this  citj,  my  acknowledgments  are  due  for  various  favors 
received  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  To  Dr.  Bozeman,  of  Alabama, 
a  valaed  friend  and  former  pupil,  I  am  indebted  for  a  complete  series  of 
drawings  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  operating  for  the  cure  of 
vesico- vaginal  fistule.  The  index,  which  will  be  found  to  be  unusually 
elaborate,  was  prepared,  with  great  care,  by  my  son.  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  will,  I  doubt  not,  meet  with 
general  approval  The  publishers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
to  render  it  as  perfect,  in  this  respect,  as  possible.  To  Messrs.  Baxter  and 
Harley,  engravers,  and  Mr.  Collins,  printer,  my  be«t  thanks  are  due  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  respective  tasks. 

S.  D.  GROSS. 

Juljr  S,  1S59. 
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SYSTEM   OF    SURGERY 


PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 

UvDER  the  diTision  of  General  Surgery,  I  shall  consider,  at  some  length, 
the  leading  facts  illustrative  of  the  great  principles  of  surgical  diseases  and 
injuries,  and  of  the  operations  necessary  for  their  relief,  removal,  or  cure.  Be- 
jBrinning  with  the  subjects  of  irritation,  sympathy,  and  congestion,  as  intimately 
concerned  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  many  of  the  most  common  and 
interesting  morbid  phenomena,  I  shall  pass  successively  in  review  all  that  relates, 
^nerally  speaking,  to  inflammation  and  its  effects,  textural  changes,  new  forma- 
tions, whether  benign  or  malignant,  wounds,  and  poisons ;  as  all  these  affections 
are  liable  to  occur  in  every  organ,  tissue,  and  region  of  the  body.  To  this  divi- 
sion of  the  work,  also,  naturally  appertain  the  subjects  of  general  diagnosis, 
surgical  instruments,  and  other  appliances ;  and,  lastly,  anaesthetics,  or  the  means 
of  averting  pain  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operations,  and  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  hernia,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  Such  an  arrangement  is  suggested 
not  less  by  common  sense  than  by  sound  experience ;  for  it  is  just  as  necessary 
in  surgery  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  or  from  the  more  simple  to 
the  more  complex  portion  of  the  various  topics  which  fall  within  its  province,  as 
it  1.-5  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  or  any  other  abstruse  science. 

The  above  subjects  being  disposed  of,  I  shall  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
Special  Surgery,  embracing  an  account  of  the  various  surgical  diseases,  injuries, 
and  malformations  of  particular  organs,  tissues,  and  regions  of  the  body.  The 
pt^neral  principles  or  great  doctrines  of  surgery  being  understood,  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  topics  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  a  comparatively 
ea>y  task. 

The  word  surgery  is  a  corruption  of  chirurgery,  derived  from  a  Greek  com- 
pound, literally  signifying  manual  procedure.  Hence,  surgery  was  for  a  long 
time  regard<»d  merely  as  a  kind  of  handicraft,  fit  to  be  exercised  only  by  men  of 
inf^'rior  attainment,  ability,  and  skill.  For  many  ages,  in  fact,  the  chirurgeon 
was  nothing  but  the  servant  of  the  physician,  without  whose  advice  and  direc- 
tion he  was  never  permitted  to  perform  any  operation,  however  simple.  He  had 
no  acrency  whatever  in  preparing  the  system  for  the  approaching  ordeal,  nor  any 
hand  in  the  after-treatment  of  the  case.  His  task  was  completed  when  he  had 
made  his  incisions,  spilt  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  and  relieved  the  suffering 
organ  from  impending  danger,  by  restoring  it  to  its  natural  position,  or  ridding 
it  of  foreign  substances.  His  occupation  was  a  mere  mechanical  one ;  and, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  often  possessed  great  manual  dexterity, 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  his  very  education  unfitted  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  more 
lofty  duties  of  his  profession.  The  contrast  between  the  surgery  of  former  times 
and  that  of  the  present  dav,  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  historv  of 
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human  progress  and  human  achievement.  Redeemed  and  purified  by  the  genius 
of  uioderu  discovery,  it  is  no  longer  a  handicraft,  but  a  science  and  an  art,  reduced, 
if  not  to  perfection,  to  principles  as  accurate  as  any  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  study  of  the  natural  pciences  in  general,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  branches. 

Surgery,  thus  improved  and  perfected,  can  no  longer  bo  separated  from  medi- 
cine ;  any  attempt  to  produce  such  a  severance  must  prove  abortive.  They  are, 
in  point  of  fact,  one  and  the  same  science,  and  therefore  indivisible.  No  surgeon 
can  practise  his  profession  with  credit  to  himself,  or  benefit  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
if  he  is  not  an  enlightened  physician,  or  deeply  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  disease.  He  may,  it  is  true,  be  an  excellent  operator,  a  good 
mechanic ;  but  unless  he  is  an  able  pathologist  and  therapeutist,  he  is  unworthy 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  health  and  life  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

Surgery  has  occasionally  been  separated  into  two  distinct  branches,  medical 
and  operative ;  the  fonner  treating,  as  the  name  implies,  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  or  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  of  its  management  by  drugs ;  the  latter, 
of  the  various  manual,  instrumental,  and  mechanical  procedures  considered 
necessary  for  the  cure  of  external  affections,  and  the  repair  of  mutilated  struc- 
tures. Upon  this  plan  have  been  constructed  several  very  excellent  modern 
works,  as  those  of  Liston,  Miller,  Fergusson,  Sedillot,  Blasius,  Yelpeau,  Pan- 
coast,  and  Giinther ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  is  altogether  judicious,  as  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  invest  the  operative 
part  of  surgery  with  a  degree  of  importance  that  does  not  legitimately  belong  to 
it,  and  which  may  lead,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young  practitioner,  to  errone- 
ous conceptions  of  the  true  province  and  dignity  of  surger}^  considered  as  a 
science  and  an  art.  A  work  on  surgery,  or,  indeed,  on  any  subject,  without 
principles,  may  be  compared  to  a  vessel  at  sea  without  helm  or  rudder  to  guide 
it  to  its  place  of  destination.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  one  part  of  the  present 
treatise  upon  the  study  of  which  I  would  insist  more  than  upon  that  of  any 
other,  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  great  principles  of  surgery,  as  comprised 
under  the  head  of  inflammation,  wounds,  morbid  deposits,  new  growths,  and 
morbid  poisons.  Let  the  student  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  these 
details,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  become  an  enlightened  and  judicions  practitioner. 
Let  him  learn  principles,  and  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
what  is  merely  operative. 
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CHAPTEK   I. 

IRRITATION,    SYMPATHY,  AND   IDIOSYNCRASY. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  to  offer  any  satis- 
factory definition  of  irritation,  or  to  assign  to  this  expression  its  true  pathological 
and  practical  import,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  sympathy,  or  of  those 
various  and  mysterious  relations,  anatomical  and  functional,  which  exist  among 
the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  which  thus  serve  to  bind  them 
til  up  into  one  harmonious,  uniform,  and  connected  system.  Irritation  and  sym- 
pathy are  not  only  closely  associated  together,  in  all  the  great  operations  of  the 
economy,  but  they  so  constantly  run  into  each  other,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
always  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  distinction  between  them,  or  to  determine  what 
part  they  respectively  play  in  the  production,  propagation,  and  effect  of  disease. 
Much  of  what  has  been  written  upon  these  topics  has  necessarily  been  exceed- 
ingrly  obscure,  de}>cnding  not  merely  upon  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject — 
great  and  perplexing  as  they  certainly  are — but  upon  the  unphilosophical  man- 
ner in  which  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  discussed  by  surgeons,  whose 
authority  has  not  only  never  been  disputed,  but  regarded  with  a  blind  devotion 
as  8uq>rising  as  it  has  generally  been  unaccountable.  To  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  their  writings,  is  impossible.  Every  page, 
nay,  almost  every  paragraph,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  have  con- 
stantly confounded  together  affections  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  an  o[)po8ite 
nature  ;  that  they  have,  in  numberless  instances,  violated  their  own  definitions  of 
disease ;  and  that  they  have  attempted  to  establish  systems  of  treatment  based 
uiM>n  principles  of  the  most  erroneous  and  unfounded  character. 

What  is  irritation  ?  Is  it  an  entity,  or  a  mere  myth,  a  certain  undofinable 
something,  which  no  one  can  see,  but  which  every  one  may  recognize  by  its 
effects  ?  Perhaps  the  best  definition  we  can  give  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  disordered 
state  of  the  nerves  of  the  affected  part,  attended  with  more  or  less  pain  and  func- 
tional disturbance,  but  not  with  inflammation,  although  it  may  lead  to  that  result, 
if  not  timeously  arrested ;  in  other  words,  irritation  is  a  disease  whose  predomi- 
nant symptom  is  nervous  derangement.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  may  be  con- 
Fid»T«Kl  as  l>earing  the  same  relation  to  the  nervous  system  that  inflammation  bears 
to  the  vascular;  the  one  consists  essentially  in  disordered  sensation,  the  other  in 
dis<»rdered  circulation ;  in  the  one  there  is  pain,  but  it  is  the  pain  of  perverted 
s<*nsation ;  in  the  other  there  is  pain  also,  but  it  is  the  pain  of  inflammation,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  concomitant  vascular  injection,  discoloration,  and  tumefaction, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  former.  The  differences  between  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation have  sometimes  been  defined  by  stating  that  the  former  terminates  where 
the  latter  begins ;  just  as  congestion  may  be  said  not  to  be  inflammation,  but  the 
pn'lude  to  that  affection.  Both  may  be  merged  in  the  latter  disease,  and  may, 
cons<»quently,  serve  to  augment  and  perpetuate  it. 

Irritation  may  be  of  limited  extent,  as  when  it  is  confined  to  one  particular 
organ,  or  part  of  the  Iwdy,  and  is  then  said  to  be  local ;  on  the  other  han<l,  it  is 
sometimes  widely  diffused,  manifesting  itself  at  numerous  points,  and  constituting 
what  is  termed  general  irritation,  of  which  one  of  the  most  familiar  illustrations 
occurs  in  nervous  shock,  consequent  upon  severe  injury.  It  is  also  divided  into 
din»ct  and  indirect ;  in  the  former  case,  the  irritation  displays  itself  at  the  ])lace 
of  the  morbific  impression  ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  Contrary,  it  occurs  at  a  situation 
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more  or  less  remote,  sympathy  and  reflex  action  being  the  agents  of  its  transmis- 
sion. An  example  of  direct  irritation  is  afforded  in  the  intolerance  of  light  which 
results  from  over-fatigue  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  indirect,  in  the  convulsions  which 
supervene  upon  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  irritation  being 
communicated  here  from  the  nerves  of  the  bowels  to  the  spinal  cord,  or  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  from  thence  to  the  nerves  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
seat  of  the  spasmodic  action. 

Local  irritation  may  manifest  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  circumstances. 
It  is  generally  excited  by  the  contact  of  some  extraneous  substance,  or  agent, 
foreign  to  the  part,  and,  therefore,  a  source  of  offence  to  it.  Thus,  a  drop  of 
alcohol,  falling  upon  the  eye,  instantly  produces  pain,  and  injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva, with  an  abundant  flow  of  tears ;  the  organ  resents  the  aggression,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  marked  perversion  both  of  sensation  and  circulation,  which, 
the  exciting  cause  ceasing  to  operate,  soon  passes  off,  the  parts  regaining  their 
comfort  and  accustomed  action ;  or,  the  cause  continuing  in  play,  violent  and  even 
destructive  inflammation  may  succeed,  the  minor  evil  being  merged  into  the  major. 
A  pinch  of  snuff  will  excite  sneezing  by  the  irritation  which  its  presence  induces 
in  the  pituitary  membrane ;  on  the  same  principle,  some  emetics  cause  vomiting, 
some  cathartics  purging,  and  some  diuretics  an  increased  secretion  of  urine. 
When  the  hand  is  held  near  a  hot  stove,  or  rubbed  with  spirits  of  ammonia,  the 
skin  presently  shows  signs  of  irritation ;  its  sensibility  is  perverted,  it  burns  and 
stings,  and  becomes  intensely  red.  All  these,  and  numerous  analogous  cases 
that  might  easily  be  adduced,  if  it  were  necessary,  are  examples  of  local  irritation, 
or  of  perverted  nervous  action,  accompanied  by  vascular  determination,  but  not  by 
inflammation,  although  such  an  event  is  certain  to  occur,  if  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  irritation  be  not  promptly  removed. 

Indirect,  or  reflex  irritation,  like  the  direct,  also  displays  itself  in  different  ways, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  a  manner  not  less  singular  than  perplexing,  defying  all 
effort  at  explanation.  The  subject  offers  a  wide  field  for  contemplation  and  study. 
Time  and  space  will  permit  me  to  glance  only  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
facts  which  naturally  connect  themselves  with  such  a  discussion.  To  do  anything 
even  like  partial  justice  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  in  relation 
to  the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  a  procedure  which  will  necessarily  bring  up 
the  question  of  sympathy,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  indispensable  to  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  former,  and  conversely. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
sympathy.  All  that  we  know  respecting  it  is  that  there  exists,  both  in  health 
and  in  disease,  an  intimate  relationship  between  certain  organs  and  tissues,  the 
restilt  either  of  a  continuity  of  structure,  similarity  of  tissue,  or  of  ties,  of  which 
anatomy  and  physiology  have  failed  to  point  out  the  true  character.  In  health, 
this  action  is  carried'  on  so  imperceptibly  as  to  escape  attention ;  but,  whenever 
there  is  any  serious  disorder  of  the  system,  it  manifests  itself  at  every  point,  serv- 
ing at  once,  at  least  in  many  cases,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  and  the 
particular  tissues,  or  set  of  textures,  which  it  implicates.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  parts  that  are  united  together  by 
continuity  of  structure,  as,  for  instance,  the  eye  and  nose,  or  the  bladder  and  ure- 
thra ;  or  by  similarity  of  structure,  as  the  fibrous  membranes,  whose  diseases,  as 
gout  and  rheumatism,  are  sometimes  suddenly  transferred  from  one  to  another ; 
but,  in  other  cases — and  these  constitute  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant exceptions — no  connection  of  any  kind  can  be  traced,  and  we  are  therefore  left 
in  doubt  in  respect  to  its  real  character.  It  is  only,  then,  by  studying  these  effects, 
as  they  exhibit  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, that  our  knowledge  of  them  can  be  made  practically  available  at  the 
bedside. 

1.  Brain. — The  brain,  from  its  elevated  position  in  the  scale  of  organs,  and 
its  importance  to  health  and  life,  is  subject,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  the  causes 
which  develop  and  influence  irritation.  Connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  every  other  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  its  functions  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
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turbed  in  every  variety  of  way,  and  in  every  possible  degree,  from  the  inost 
siiuplc  and  almost  imperceptible  departure  from  the  normal  standard  to  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  perversion,  amounting,  at  times,  to  total  annihilation  of 
sensation.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  the  brain  is  itself  a  source  of 
irritation  to  other  parts,  it  should,  in  its  turn,  be  more  or  less  seriously  affected 
by  irritation  having  its  seat  in  remote  structures  operating  upon  it  through 
sympathy,  or  reflex  action.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  are  developed  many  of 
the  most  distressing  diseases  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and,  also,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  of  the  mind ;  and,  what  is  remarkable  is,  some  of  the  most 
disastrous  lesions  often  have  their  origin  in  apparently  the  most  trivial  cerebral 
irritation,  which,  but  for  neglect  or  ignorance,  might  usually  be  relieved  by  the 
most  simple  treatment.  The  arachnitis  of  infancy  generally  begins  in  reflex  irri- 
tation, which  has  its  seat  in  the  bowels,  stomach,  liver,  skin,  or  gums,  fretted, 
perhaps,  by  the  pressure  of  an  advancing  tooth.  Such  cases  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  this  country,  during  our  hot  summer  months,  and  there  are  none 
which  are  more  justly  dreaded  by  the  practitioner.  The  influence  of  this  kind  of 
irritation  is  often  forcibly  exhibited  in  traumatic  delirium,  or  that  excited  state 
of  the  brain  consequent  upon  accidents  and  operations,  especially  in  subjects  of 
intemperate  habits  and  of  a  nervous  temperament ;  the  brain  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  tension  from  pent-up  irritability,  which  nothing  but  the  most 
liberal  use  of  anodynes  can  generally  control ;  all  the  symptoms  are  such  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  the  cerebral  substance,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  there  is  always  gastritis,  although  usually  there 
is  marked  derangement  of  the  stomach.  In  disorder  of  the  uterus,  the  brain  is 
often  affected  by  reflex  irritation,  as  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  eccentric  pheno- 
mena which  so  generally  attend  hysterical  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  brain  is  often  productive  of  serious  irritation, 
or  disease  in  other  parts.  Thus,  after  concussion  of  this  organ,  it  is  by  no  means 
uhcommon,  after  the  main  symptoms  of  the  accident  have  subsided,  to  meet  with 
paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face,  occasional  vomiting,  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  disease  of  the  sphincters,  causing  involuntary  dis- 
charges of  urine  and  feces. 

The  sympathetic  relations  between  the  cerebellum  and  testes  have  always 
been  a  matter  of  observation,  and  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
of  certain  diseases,  which,  but  for  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  would  be  impossible. 
Military  surgeons  long  ago  noticed  that  wounds  of  the  occiput,  even  when  they 
do  not  involve  the  substance  of  this  portion  of  the  brain,  are  often  followed,  at 
varial>le  p<*riods  after  recovery,  by  atrophy  of  the  testicles.  Injuries  of  the 
cerebellum  have  been  known  to  be  succeeded  within  a  short  time  after  their 
infliction  by  the  most  violent  sexual  excitement.  In  a  case  of  gunshot  wound, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  been  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Donne,  of  Kentucky, 
this  »c»xual  irritation  existed  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  man  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  ball,  discharged  from  a  common  rifle,  penetrated  the 
gkull  near  the  lambdoidal  suture,  whence  it  passed  obliquely  downwards  and 
liackwards,  lodging,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  in  the  cerebellum.  The 
reaction,  which  was  verj'  slow,  was  attended  with  excessive  excitement  of  the 
genital  organs.  Intense  priapism  supervened  on  the  fifth  day,  attended  with  the 
mf>st  extraordinary  salacity,  which  formed  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  his  remarks 
during  his  semilucid  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  nine  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  Nocturnal  pollutions  and  the  habit  of  onanism,  in  their 
most  degrading  fonns,  are  often  excited  and  kept  up  by  a  diseased  state  of  the 
brain  operating  prejudicially  upon  the  testes  and  seminal  vesicles.  The  effect 
may  be  produced  simply  by  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  tissues,  or  by  the  pres- 
sure occasioned  by  some  morbid  growth,  as  a  fibrous,  scrofulous,  or  encephaloid 
tumor. 

2.  Spinal  Cord.— The  study  of  the  sympathies  and  irritations  of  the  spinal 
cord  naturally  follows  that  of  the  brain.  Connected  as  this  cord  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  nerves  which  are  detached  from  its  substance,  with  the  organs  of 
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volition  and  of  special  sensation,  and,  on  the  other,  bj  the  acastomoses  of  these 
same  nerves  with  those  of  the  great  trisplanchnie  system,  its  sympathies  and 
relations  are  as  universal  as  they  are  close  and  intricate.  Hence  whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  derange  these  consentaneous  movements,  must  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  disease,  often  of  a  wide-spread,  if  not  of  an  all-absorbing  character. 
Concussion,  for  example,  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  not  immediately  followed  by 
death,  is  generally  productive  of  excessive  prostration  of  the  vital  j>ower8,  hardly 
less  extensive  and  fatal  than  that  of  the  brain  itself.  Life  often  hangs  literally 
for  hours  upon  a  mere  thread ;  the  face  is  ghastly  pale,  the  pulse  weak  and  flat- 
tering, the  breathing  hardly  perceptible.  In  the  milder  forms,  the  mind  is  fre- 
quently disordered  for  days,  the  bladder  is  excessively  irritable,  the  bowels  are 
costive,  the  eye  sees  objects  confusedly,  and  the  ear  is  incapable  of  accurately 
noting  sound.  There  are  many  diseases  which  may  induce  spinal  irritation ;  I 
shall  allude  only  to  inflanmiation,  ulceration,  and  displacement  of  the  uterus,  the 
practice  of  self-pollution,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  chronic  gastric  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand,  spinal  irritation  is  capable  of  sending  its  baneful  influence 
through  every  portion  of  the  system,  deranging  the  functions  of  every  organ, 
and  causing  a  train  of  phenomena  frequently  as  distressing  as  they  are  enigma- 
tical, or  difficult  of  interpretation.  Nervous  headache,  hemicrania,  partial  para- 
lysis, imperfect  sight,  partial  aphonia,  embarrassed  respiration,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  gastric  irritation,  vitiated  appetite,  costiveness,  and  disorder  of  the  men- 
strual secretion  are  often  directly  traceable  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
envelops ;  and  no  practitioner  can  make  much  progress  towards  a  cure  in  these 
affections  without  bearing  in  mind  the  sources  whence  they  spring.  The  renal 
secretion  is  often  greatly  deranged  by  disease  and  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
a  very  common  effect  of  such  lesions  is  a  tendency  to  various  deposits,  especially 
the  lit  hie  and  phosphatic.  The  bladder  is  also  apt  to  suffer  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  becoming  irritable,  inflamed,  and  the  seat  of  calculus,  especially  when 
the  spinal  cord  has  l>een  severely  concussed,  wounded,  or  compressed.  Many 
cases  of  neuralgia,  gout,  and  rheumatism  owe  their  origin,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  to  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 

3.  Nerves. — The  ner\^es,  those  agents  which  convey  to  and  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  the  impressions  made  upon  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  are  them- 
selves not  unfrequently  the  scats  of  serious  diseases  and  injuries,  serving  to 
modify  and  pervert  their  functions.  A  spiculum  of  bone,  a  ball,  or  the  point  of 
a  needle,  pressing  upon  a  nerve,  or  partially  iml)edded  in  its  substance,  has  often 
been  i)roductive  of  epilepsy,  partial  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation,  and  other 
unpleasant  symptoms,  which  promptly  vanished  upon  the  removal  of  the  foreign 
bodv. 

4.  Heart. — As  the  heart  is  sympathetically  connected  with  every  portion  of 
the  body,  so  there  are  few  diseases  which  are  not  capable  of  exerting  a  prejudicial 
influence  upon  its  action,  exalting  it  at  one  time  and  depressing  it  at  another. 
It  raay  be  irritated  and  fretted  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  now  by  this  thing 
and  now  by  that ;  at  one  time  by  the  solids,  and  at  another  by  the  blood,  its 
natural  and  proper  stimulus.  Both  the  surgeon  and  physician  daily  witness 
examples  of  these  disturbing  agencies,  and  prepare  to  meet  them  by  the  judicious 
exercise  of  their  clinical  knowledge,  often  sadly  tried  by  the  perplexing  and  dan- 
gerous features  of  the  case.  There  is  no  organ,  the  brain  hardly  excepted,  whose 
action  varies  so  much  as  that  of  the  heart  within  the  limits  of  health,  and  none 
which  suffers  more  frequently  and  profoundly  in  disease  and  accident.  The  blood 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  serves  to  animate  and  rouse  it,  and  which,  on  the  other, 
it  is  obliged  at  every  moment  to  propel  to  every  portion  of  the  body,  is  itself  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  irritation  to  which  it  is  so  constantly  exposed.  At 
one  time  the  cause  of  the  irritation  perhaps  is  plethora,  at  another  anemia;  in 
one  case  it  may  be  due  to  an  undue  proportion  of  saline  matter,  in  another  to 
the  presence  of  some  extraneous  substance.  Among  the  more  prolific  sources  of 
cardiac  irritation  are  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  mechanical  obBtraction 
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to  the  circalation,  howeyer  indaced,  mental  emotion,  and  derangement  of  the 
liver,  uterus,  and  kidnejs. 

In  injaries,  derangement  of  the  sympathetic  relations  of  the  heart  is  of  constant 
occurrence,  exhibiting  itself  in  yarious  forms  and  degrees,  from  the  slightest  dis- 
order of  its  functions  to  almost  complete  annihilation  of  its  muscular  powers. 
In  shock,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  weak  and  flattering ;  in  compression  of 
the  brain,  slow  and  laboring ;  in  hemorrhage,  thrilling  and  yibratory ;  in  plethora, 
^rong  and  foil;  in  anemia,  quick,  jerking,  and  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
i^ystolic  marmur. 

Irritation  of  the  heart  is  often  aroused  by  compression  of  the  cardiac  noryes 
by  TarioQS  kinds  of  tumors,  by  aneurism  of  the  great  yessels,  and  by  diseases 
resident  in  its  own  tissues,  causing  them  to  act  in  an  irregular  and  imperfect 
manner. 

As  the  heart's  action  may  be  disordered  by  yarious  diseased  states  of  the  body, 
so  may  this  organ,  in  its  turn,  occasion  derangement  and  irritation  in  other  struc> 
tared,  leading  not  nnfrequently  to  yiolent  inflammations  which  no  remedial 
measures,  however  judiciously  applied,  can  always  arrest  and  subdue.  These 
disordered  states  form  a  wide  field  of  study,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
parsoe  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to  appreciate 
their  pathological  and  practical  import. 

5.  Lungs. — The  action  and  reaction  which  are  so  incessantly  going  on  between 
the  longs  and  the  rest  of  the  system  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial 
obseryer.  From  the  importance  of  their  functions,  and  their  extensiye  sympa- 
thetic relations,  these  organs  are  subject  to  numerous  and  diversified  changes, 
the  influence  of  which,  upon  the  general  health,  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by  a 
profound  study  of  the  subject.  Whatever  seriously  affects  the  functions  of  the 
more  important  structures  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  exert  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  lungs,  disordering  the  respiratory  movements,  and  untowardly 
interfering  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  the  introduction  of  oxygen,  and  the 
elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  these  organs 
is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in  the  treatment  of  every  case  of  injury 
and  disease.  Among  the  more  common  objects  of  attention,  with  this  view, 
should  be  a  pure  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  use  of  wholesome  food,  and  the 
correction  and  improvement  of  the  secretions,  without  which  our  best  directed 
efforts  will  often  fail  to  avert  irritation  and  disease,  or  to  combat  them  success- 
folly  when  their  development  has  been  unavoidable. 

6.  Stomach. — The  stomach,  possessing  a  wide  range  of  sympathy,  is  oft(»n' 
the  seat,  not  less  than  the  cause,  of  severe  irritation.  Food  and  drink  are  the 
natural  stimulants  of  this  organ,  and,  rationally  employed,  seldom  fail  to  ])rove 
wholesome.  But  when  the  laws  of  digestion  are  contravened  by  dietetic  debauch 
and  indiscretion ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  indi- 
ge:$tible  articles,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  more  or  less  cerebral  and  other  dis- 
turlMince,  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequences.  In  children  and  delicate 
nervous  females,  such  abuse  often  manifests  its  effects  in  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsions, from  the  irritation  it  produces  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  the  nerves 
which  are  distributed  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  An  overloaded  stomach  fre- 
qoently  brings  on  a  severe  attack  of  asthma,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  indistinct- 
ness of  vision,  and  distressing  noises  in  the  ears. 

Affections  of  the  oesophagus  often  create  excessive  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
manifesting  itself  in  nausea  and  vomiting.  Examples  of  this  morbid  sympathy 
occur  in  scirrhus  of  the  cesophagus,  as  well  as  in  ulceration  and  ordinary  stricture 
of  that  tul>e.  I  have  seen  a  foreign  body,  as  a  common  cent,  lodged  in  the 
cesophagus  of  a  child,  keep  up  nausea  and  vomiting  until  it  was  extracted.  The 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  tickling  the  fauces,  is  well  known  to  every 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oesophagus  is  liable  to  suffer  very  seriously  from 
disease  of  other  parts  of  the  IxkIv.  Thus,  spasmodic  stricture  of  this  tube, 
sometimes  of  an  exceedingly  severe  and  intractable  character,  may  be  produced 
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by  disorder  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  or  spinal  cord,  which  can  only  be 
relieved  by  addressing  our  remedies  to  the  seat  of  the  primary  affection. 

T.  Bowels. — Disorder  of  the  bowels  is  a  prolific  source  of  irritation,  exhibiting 
itself  in  different  viscera  and  tissues ;  for  there  are  few  organs  whose  sympa- 
thetic relations  are  of  a  more  varied  and  extensive  character.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  effects  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  the  retention  of  irritating  matter  often  produces  similar  impressions  upon 
the  great  nervous  centres,  followed,  in  many  cases,  especially  in  infants  and 
delicate  nervous  persons,  by  violent  convulsions,  disease  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Itching  of  the  nose,  and  various  affections 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  fauces,  are  frequently  directly  chargeable  to  dyspepsia, 
constipation  and  other  gastro-enteric  derangement.  What  is  called  sick  head- 
ache affords  a  familiar  illustration  of  cerebral  irritation  dependent  upon  disorder 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  these  organs  and  of  the  liver.  Costiveness 
never  fails,  when  long  continued,  to  oppress  the  brain,  and  produce  a  sense  of 
general  nialaise, 

8.  Bectum. — There  is  an  intimate  sympathetic  connection  between  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum  ;  also  between  the  urethra  and  the  lower  bowel.  In  dysentery, 
hemorrhoids  and  fissure  of  the  anus,  strangury  and  spasmodic  retention  of  urine 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  sometimes  constitute  a  source  of  real  suffering. 
The  ligation  of  a  pile  not  unfrequently  compels  the  surgeon  to  use  the  catheter 
for  drawing  off  the  urine ;  and  I  have  known  the  vesical  irritation  in  such  a  case 
to  continue  for  several  days.  The  same  affections  not  unfrequently  produce 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

9.  Teeth. — A  very  lively  sympathy  exists  between  the  teeth  and  some  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  more  intimate  and  extensive  than  would  at  first  sight 
seem  possible.  Children,  from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  upon  the  gwais,  are 
extremely  liable,  especially  during  our  hot  summer  months,  to  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
fever,  and  convulsions.  Arachnitis  occasionally  supervenes  upon  difficult  denti- 
tion ;  and  certain  affections  of  the  skin,  as  eczema  and  porrigo,  are  frequently 
directly  traceable  to  its  effects,  and  rendered  obstinate,  if  not  temporarily  incur- 
able, by  its  persistence.  A  heated  and  tumid  state  of  the  gums,  with  thirst  and 
redness  of  the  skin,  should  be  promptly  met  by  the  free  division  of  these  struc- 
tures ;  otherwise,  \vhat  is  originally  a  mere  irritation  of  the  brain,  stomach,  or 
bowels,  may  soon  be  transfonned  into  a  fatal  infiammation. 

A  decayed  tooth,  even  when  it  does  not  itself  ache,  will  often  cause  severe  pain 
in  the  face,  temple,  neck,  throat,  or  car ;  generally,  but  by  no  means  always,  on 
the  corresponding  side,  doubtless  because  all  these  parts  are  supplied  by  nerves 
derived  from  the  same  sources.  When  the  ear  is  involved,  the  pain  is  propagated 
along  the  nervous  cord  of  the  tympanum,  a  filament  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.  A  carious  tooth  occasionally  creates  violent  pain  in 
a  sound  one,  though  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  the  suffering  ceases  the  moment 
the  offending  tooth  is  extracted.  I  have  known  a  severe  attack  of  pleurodynia 
kept  up  by  a  diseased  tooth ;  the  patient  was  bled  and  purged,  but  relief  came 
only  with  the  removal  of  the  affected  stump.  Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
ganglions  of  the  neck,  ulcers  of  the  chin,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  and  vari- 
ous other  affections,  sometimes  of  a  very  obstinate  and  distressing  character,  may 
be  produced  by  carious  teeth.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  diseased  tooth 
could  keep  up  an  attack  of  rheumatism  of  the  hip,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence  is  established  by  some^well-authenticated  cases.  Dysmenorrhoea 
has  been  cured  by  the  extraction  of  several  of  the  large  grinders ;  and  writers 
refer  to  instances  of  intermittent  fever  which  were  relieved  in  a  similar  manner, 
after  the  fruitless  employment,  for  several  months,  of  bark  and  other  remedies. 
A  decayed  tooth  has  been  known  to  produce  neuralgia  of  the  arm,  which  promptly 
vanished  upon  its  removal. 
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10.  Liver. — The  sympathetic  relations  of  the  liver  are  at  once  numerous  and 
diversified,  and  any  disturbance  in  them  is  generally  productive  of  irritation  in  a 
namber  of  the  more  important  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  bowels,  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs.  The  skin  also  frequently  suffers  in  consequence  of  hepatic 
derangement,  and,  conversely,  the  liver  from  disorder  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Various  medicines,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  food,  are  capable  of  seriously 
disturbing  the  functions  of  this  organ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  its  secretions 
are  often  materially  disordered  by  the  direct  influence  of  anxiety  or  strong  mental 
emotion.  An  attack  of  jaundice  is  sometimes  instantaneously  produced  by  severe 
fright.  The  timid  duellist  and  the  affrighted  soldier  often  suffer  from  this  kind 
of  irritation.  Hepatic  abscesses  not  unfrequently  follow  upon  injury  of  the  skull 
or  brain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  liver  occasionally  provokes  serious 
cerebral  irritation.  Dyspnoea,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nausea,  flatulence,  and 
vomiting,  are  conmion  effects  of  disease  of  this  viscus.  Pain  in  the  top  of  the 
right  e^honlder  has  long  been  recogniized  by  physicians  as  a  symptom  of  hepatitis. 
Violent  shock  is  occasionally  followed  by  total  suppression  of  bile;  and  the 
pasM^age  of  a  gallstone  always  causes  intense  gastric  irritation. 

11.  Kidneys. — The  kidneys  have  important  sympathetic  relations  with  different 
parts  of  the  body,  manifesting  themselves  in  various  forms  of  irritation,  some  of 
which  are  easily  explicable,  while  others  are  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  renal  calculus  should  excite  pain  in  the 
urethra,  and  a  desire  to  urinate,  simply  by  remembering  that  there  is  here  a  direct 
continuity  of  structure,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  kidney  being  prolonged  as 
Cm*  as  the  head  of  the  penis ;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  compre- 
hend why  a  foreign  body  of  this  kind,  as  it  descends  along  the  ureter,  should 
occasion  retraction  of  the  testicles,  and  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
Severe  injuries,  involving  great  shock  of  the  system,  are  often  followed  by  total 
sioppression  of  urine ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  affections  in  which 
this  fluid  is  poured  out  in  enormous  quantity. 

12.  Bladder. — The  bladder  also  is  variously  affected  by  disturbance  of  its 
sympathetic  relations.  After  injuries,  as  compound  fractures  and  severe  opera- 
tions, the  organ  is  often  incapable  of  contracting  upon  its  contents,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  employment  of  the  catheter ;  its  perceptive  faculties  are  suspended,  and 
a  few  days  usually  elapse  before  they  are  reinstated,  so  as  to  enable  the  patient 
to  i*a.*s  his  water  without  assistance.  Stone  in  the  bladder  causes  pain  and 
burning  in  the  head  of  the  penis,  and  retraction  of  the  testicle.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  felt  in  the  knee,  heel,  and  foot;  and  a  curious  case  has  been  reported  where 
it  waii*  i»eated  in  the  arm.  For  a  long  time  the  professional  attendants  were  un- 
able to  dijicover  the  cause  of  the  suffering;  but  at  length,  the  man  complaining 
of  vesical  trouble,  a  sound  was  introduced,  when  he  was  found  to  have  stone,  the 
removal  <if  which  put  at  once  a  stop  to  the  unpleasant  symptom.  A  very  com- 
mon effect  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus, 
which  is  often  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  finger.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  bougie  into  the  urethra  occasionally  induces  swooning,  followed  by 
violent  rigors  and  high  fever;  and  cases  occur,  although  they  are  not  common, 
of  severe  pain  being  excited  in  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  by  such  an  operation. 
In  the  female,  a  warty  tumor  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  will  occasionally  cause 
intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  kidney,  with  a  frequent  desire  to 
urinate,  and  excessive  scalding  in  passing  water ;  in  short,  a  train  of  phenomena 
Homely  resembling  that  produced  by  vesical  calculus.  A  tight  and  elongated 
prepuce  has  been  known  to  produce  amblyopia  and  incontinence  of  urine. 

13.  Uterus. — There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  sympathies  of  greater  interest,  in  a 
pathological  and  practical  point  of  view,  than  those  which  subsist  between  the 
uterus  aii'l  the  general  system.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  which 
induced  Aristotle  to  say  that  the  womb  was  an  animal  within  an  animal.  The 
moTDing  sickness  of  early  pregnancy,  the  hysterical  convfilsions,  the  depraved 
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appetite,  the  rigors  which  usher  in  labor,  and  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  when 
the  cold  hand  is  suddenly  applied  to  the  alxlomen,  are  all  examples  of  the  mys- 
terious relations  by  which  this  organ  is  bound  to  the  rest  of  the  Jwdy.  Nowhere 
do  these  effects  display  themselves  more  strikingly  than  between  the  uterus  and 
the  mammary  gland.  During  pregnancy,  the  breasts  begin  to  sympathize  at  an 
early  period,  as  is  evinced  by  their  tender  and  tumid  condition ;  and  the  effect 
which  the  application  of  the  child  to  these  organs  has,  soon  after  delivery,  in 
causing  after-pains,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  in- 
duced obstetric  practitioners  to  take  advantage  of  this  means  as  a  remedy  for 
inducing  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  case  of  tardy  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  or 
tendency  to  hemorrhage  of  this  organ.  The  derangement  of  the  stomach  which 
accompanies  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  mammary 
gland  from  menstrual  irritation,  the  suppression  of  the  lacteal  secretion  in  puer- 
peral fever,  and  the  occurrence  of  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  breast  at  the 
decline  of  life,  may  be  cited  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  womb  and  the  rest  of  the  system. 

14.  Testicle. — An  intimate  sympathy  exists  between  the  testicle  and  the  parotid 
gland.  In  mumps,  or  inflammation  of  the  latter  organ,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  the  testicle,  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  to  take  on  inflammation  also,  and 
generally  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bear  nearly  the  whole  brunt  of  the  disease. 
The  translation  of  the  morbid  action  is  usually  quite  sudden,  and  the  suffering 
of  the  testicle  is  often  much  greater  than  that  of  the  parotid,  being  not  only 
attended  with  severe  pain  and  swelling,  but  occasionally  terminating  in  complete 
atrophy  of  the  seminiferous  tubes.  In  what  manner,  or  in  accordance  with  what 
law  of  the  animal  economy,  this  occurrence  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, as  there  is  no  similarity  of  texture  between  these  parts,  or  any  direct  nerv- 
ous connection.  The  parotid  is  supplied  with  filaments  from  the  ascending  cervical 
nerves,  and  with  branches  from  the  fifth  cranial ;  the  testicle,  with  filaments  from 
the  spermatic  plexus,  formed  by  the  sympathetic. 

15.  Skin. — Remarkable  sympathies  exist  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  between  the  cutaneous  tissues  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Irritations,  the  result  of  a  disturbance  of  these  rela- 
tionships, are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  serve  to  explain  many  morbid  pheno- 
mena which,  but  for  our  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  would  be  a  complete 
mystery  to  us.  The  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  is 
particularly  close  and  intimate,  arising  from  their  great  similarity  of  structure, 
it  being  well  known  that  these  tissues  are  convertible  the  one  into  the  other, 
although  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  them,  except  at  the  various 
mucous  outlets ;  here,  however,  it  is  inseparable,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason, 
if  not  the  princii>al,  why  disease  of  the  one  is  apt  to  cause  disorder  of  the  other. 
The  fact  that  various  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  and  medicine 
often  produce  the  most  singular  cutaneous  affections,  within  a  short  time  after 
their  introduction,  is  of  daily  occurrence.  Every  one's  experience  informs  him 
of  certain  articles  which  he  cannot  use  with  impunity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  diseases  of  the  skin,  generally  of  a  very  simple  character,  are  often  greatly 
aggravated  and  rendered  obstinate,  by  inattention  to  the  diet  and  neglect  of  the 
bowels  and  secretions ;  and  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  practitioner  who 
is  aware  of  all  this  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  the  cure  of  these  maladies 
over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  or  wilfully  disregards  it.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  skin  suffers  more  frequently  from  disorder  of  the 
mucous  membranes  than  the  latter  do  from  derangement  of  the  former ;  but  this 
is  probably  a  mistake.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  respect  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  affections  of  these  two  classes  of 
structures  in  different  climates,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  tropical 
regions  the  prejudicial  effects  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  skin  show  themselves 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  in  different  forms  of  gastric  irritation,  diarrhosa,  and 
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drsentery.  Errsipelas,  carbuncle,  and  farnncle  are  generally  supposed,  and  very 
correctly,  to  be  essentially  connected  with  disease  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera ; 
indeed  the  more  common  varieties  of  these  affections  usually  owe  their  origin  to 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  hence  the  practitioner  rarely  makes 
much  progress  towards  a  cure  if  he  loses  sight  of  this  pathological  relation.  An 
unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  often  produces  serious  disease  of  the  eye,  brain,  lungs, 
and  liver,  which  is  promptly  relieved  by  attention  to  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Observation  has  shown  that  in  bad  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  life  is  not  uufre- 
qoently  destroyed  by  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  or  the  U])per  portion  of  the 
bowel,  and  yet  it  would  puzzle  the  most  profound  physiologist  to  account  for 
such  an  occurrence  by  a  reference  to  any  of  the  known  laws  of  health  and  disease. 

16.  Eyes, — It  is  notorious  that  the  eyes,  like  all  symmetrical  organs,  have  an 
important  sympathy,  not  only  w^ith  each  other,  but  also  with  many  other  portions 
of  the  body,  which  di^^plays  itself  both  in  health  and  disease,  and  not  unfre- 
qoently  becomes  a  cause  of  irritation  and  inflammation.  A  familiar  example  of 
this  intemnncial  action  occurs  in  cataract.  When  one  eve  suffers  from  this 
diiteai^^,  the  other,  at  no  distant  period,  is  very  apt  to  become  affected  also. 
Even  in  ordinary  ophthalmia  a  similar  liability  to  the  extension  of  the  morbid 
action  is  exceedingly  common.  The  sound  eye  either  soon  takes  on  inflammation, 
or,  if  it  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  this  disease,  it  is  sure  to  become  the  seat  of 
foch  an  amount  of  morbid  sensibility  as  to  rendei:  it  utterly  unfit,  for  the  time 
being,  for  the  purposes  of  useful  vision.  A  percussion  cap,  or  other  foreign 
body,  lodged  in  one  eye,  has  not  unfrequently  been  the  cause  of  destructive  in- 
flammation in  the  other ;  and  this  disposition  to  the  involvement  of  both  organs, 
where  one  is  originally  exclusively  affected,  is  nowhere  more  forcibly  and  pain- 
fully exhibited  than  in  amaurosis.  It  is  true  it  is  not  always  easy,  under  the?te 
circumstances,  to  determine,  in  any  given  case,  what  share  of  the  disease  in  the 
eve  s**condarilv  affected  is  due  to  the  influence  of  consentaneous  imtation,  or  to 
the  operation  of  the  same  morbific  agency  which  provoked  the  original  malady ; 
but  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  positive  information,  that 
much,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  the  direct  result  of  deranged  8ymi)athy. 
This  liability  of  the  eyes  to  participate  in  each  other's  diseases  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  intimat4^^  connection  which  exists  between  the  optic  nerves ;  and  the  same 
cimimstance  serves  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  eyes  are  so  frequently  affected 
in  or^ranic  disonlers  of  the  brain. 

The  eyes  and  nose  are  intimately  related  with  each  other,  first  through  the 
dii>tribution  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  secondly 
through  the  pituitar}'  membrane,  which  is  prolonged  upwards  through  the  lach- 
rymal pasiJag*»s  to  form  the  conjunctiva.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how  catarrhal 
affV'ctions  should  induce  pain  and  redness  in  this  membrane  as  it  is  reflected  over 
the  eyes ;  how  snuff  should  excite  a  flow  of  tears ;  and  how  sudden  ex])osure 
of  the  eyes  to  a  strong  light  should  cause  sneezing.  The  connections  which  the 
frontal,  infra-orbitary,  and  other  nerves  form  with  the  filaments  of  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion  enable  us  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  amaurosis  in  consequence  of 
blrtw«,  wtHinds,  and  neuralgia  of  the  face,  eyebrows,  forehead,  and  temples. 

The  eyes  are  connected  with  the  alnlomiual  viscera,  particularly  the  stomach 
and  Ixiwels,  through  the  medium  of  the  branches  of  the  sixth  pair  with  the 
grvat  sympathetic.  The  partial  blindness,  consequent  upon  gastro-enteric  irri- 
tation, is  readilv  accounted  for  in  this  wav;  and  the  same  circumstance  serves 
to  i-xplain  the  dilated  state  of  the  pupil  which  occasionally  attends  the  presence 
of  w«>nns  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  children.  It  is  probable  that  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  also  play  an  important  part  in  these  sympathetic  relations, 
oihiTwise  it  woul^l  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  excessive  nausea  and 
vnndlting  which  now  and  then  supervene  upon  injuries  and  operations  of  the 
ey4\  as  n-vere  blf>ws  and  the  deprt^ssion  of  the  cataract. 

The  eyes  and  teeth  sometimes  actively  sympathize  with  each  other,  caries  of 
the  latter  occasionally  keeping  up  violent  inflammation  of  the  former,  which 
prvMoptly  disappears  upon  the  removal  of  the  offending  organ.     I  have  several 
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times  seen  the  photophobia  attendant  upon  strumous  ophthalmia,  speedily  3rield 
in  this  way,  after  the  failure  of  numerous  other  remedies. 

IT.  Ears, — A  curious  sympathy,  noticed  by  all  aural  practitioners,  exists  be- 
tween the  ears  and  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  also  between  the  ears  and  the 
stomach.  Thus,  pruritus  of  the  auditory  tube  sometimes  provokes  coughing  and 
vomiting ;  and  the  former  of  these  effects,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  unfrequently 
caused  simply  by  probing  or  sponging  this  passage  in  the  removal  of  wax,  or 
the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body.  Mr.  Wilde,  in  referring  to  this  phenomenon, 
says  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual,  although  it  cannot  be  produced  in  all  cases. 
*'l  never  witnessed  it,"  he  continues,  "in  children  or  very  young  persons;  it  is 
most  common  in  males  of  about  middle  life,  and  is  in  nowise  connected  with  any 
previous  disease  existing  in  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  some  persons  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  floor  of  the  external  auditory  passage,  about  midway  be- 
tween its  external  outlet  and  the  inferior  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
will  bring  on  violent  irritation  and  spasmodic  action  in  the  larynx.  In  this  case 
also  the  patient  will  generally  tell  us,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  does  not  experience 
pain ;  but  the  moment  we  touch  this  very  sensitive  spot  he  feels  a  tickling  sen- 
sation in  his  throat,  which  immediately  increases  to  the  feeling  one  has  when  *  a 
bit  is  gone  astray.'  What  the  nervous  connection  is  which  induces  this  has  not 
been  fully  determined,  but  the  fact  is  worthy  of  note." 

Arnold  has  reported  a  case  of  chronic  vomiting  in  a  child,  which  long  resisted 
a  groat  variety  of  remedies,  but  was  promptly  cured  by  the  extraction  of  a  bean 
from  each  ear,  the  foreign  substances  having  been  introduced  during  play.  Mr. 
Toynbee  states  that  he  had  had  under  his  charge  a  patient  who  suffered  under 
a  cough  which  no  treatment  subdued,  but  which  permanently  disappeared  upon 
the  removal  of  a  fragment  of  dead  bone  from  the  auditory  canal. 

18.  Age  and  Effects, — All  persons  are  liable  to  suffer  from  irritation;  but 
there  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament 
arc  more  prone  to  be  affected  with  it  than  such  as  are  of  a  sanguine  or  leuco- 
phlegmatic  disposition,  owang  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  they  possess  a  more 
highly-wrought  nervous  system.  Women  suffer  more  frequently  than  men,  both 
from  local  and  general  irritation ;  and  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  reflex  irritation 
that  the  practitioner  meets  with,  occur  in  hysterical  females.  Infants  and  chil- 
dren are  extremely  liable  to  the  disease,  the  slightest  cause  often  serving  to  light 
up  the  most  distressing  suffering.  Loss  of  sleep,  anxiety,  grief,  hard  study, 
intemperance,  inordinate  sexual  indulgence,  impoverished  diet,  and  the  ener- 
vating effects  of  a  hot  climate,  are  circumstances  which  all  powerfully  predispose 
to  the  occurrence  of  irritation.  The  inhalation  of  the  foul  air  of  the  dissecting- 
room  is  another  well-known  cause  operating  injuriously  upon  the  system.  If  a 
young  man  who  is  nightly  engaged,  until  a  late  hour,  in  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy,  pricks  his  finger,  he  will  be  much  more  likely  to  suffer  severely  than 
one  from  a  similar  wound  who  enters  the  dissecting-room  only  occasionally.  In 
the  one  case  the  constitution  is  deteriorated  by  exposure,  and  is  therefore  inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  effects  of  disease ;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  healthy, 
and  indisposed  to  take  on  morbid  action. 

An  irritable  state  of  the  system  often  sadly  interferes  with  the  reparative 
process.  Thus,  the  healing  of  a  wound  is  sometimes  suddenly  arrested  by  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  system,  manifesting  itself  in  a  general  exaltation  of  the 
nervous  sensibility,  altogether  incompatible  with  the  development  of  healthy 
blastema.  An  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  attended  with  constitutional  irritability, 
has  been  known  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  a  fracture  of  the  femur.  These, 
and  other  similar  facts,  are  of  deep  practical  interest,  as  they  are  suggestive  of 
valuable  therapeutic  measures. 

Another  very  common  effect  of  irritation,  especially  when  extensive  or  seated 
in  an  important  organ,  is  derangement  of  the  secretions,  not  only  of  the  parts 
more  immediately  aflected,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  system.     Thus,  irritatiou  of 
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the  brain,  however  induced,  is  very  certain  to  disorder  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys,  as  evinced  by  indigestion,  a  bilious  appearance  of 
the  skin,  and  a  high-colored  and  scanty  state  of  the  urine.  The  salivary  glands, 
too,  soffer,  the  month  becoming  dry  and  viscid ;  the  head  aches,  the  pulse  is  ex- 
cited, and  the  extremities  are  cold. 

In  conclading  this  rapid  survey  of  irritation  and  sympathy,  a  few  remarks  may 
be  offered  on  the  subject  of  idiosyncrasy,  as  it  closely  connects  itself  with  the 
discQssion  of  these  two  topics. 

Idiosyncrasy  literally  signifies  a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  a  state  of  the 
genera]  system  in  which  certain  articles,  whether  taken  as  food,  drink,  or  medicine, 
prodoce  an  >effect  altogether  different  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Thus,  lobster  and  other  varieties  of  shell-fish,  although 
they  may  be  used  with  perfect  impunity  by  most  ])ersons,  are  extremely  prone  in 
some  individaals  to  induce  urticaria,  vomiting  and  purging.  A  young  lady,  a 
patient  of  mine,  married,  robust,  and  of  a  florid  complexion,  cannot  eat  eggs,  no 
matter  how  prepared,  without  being  almost  immediately  seized  with  vomiting. 
Some  persons  are  overpowered  by  a  particular  odor  or  by  the  sight  of  blood.  I 
know  a  lady  who  has  not  been  able,  for  many  years,  to  eat  watermelon  without 
being  very  speedily  attacked  with  hoarseness,  and  soreness  of  the  throat  and 
mouth,  attended  with  a  burning,  pricking  sensation,  nausea,  and  colicky  pains. 
The  use  of  watermelon-seed  tea  invariably  produces  a  similar  effect.  Another 
Itdy,  formerly  a  patient  of  mine,  can  never  take  an  ordinary  dose  of  laudanum 
without  being  copiously  purged ;  opium  affects  her  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
morphia  does  not.  Laudanum,  administered  by  the  rectum,  vomits  freely  and 
nauseates  for  many  hours.  These  articles,  however,  always  afford  relief  to  her 
suffering.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  persons,  among  others  a  physician,  in 
wliom  the  inhalation  or  smell  of  ipecacuanha  invariably  excites  a  violent  attack 
of  asthma,  generally  lasting  for  two  or  three  days.  In  the  case  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  the  perception  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  is  so  keen  that,  if 
he  be  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  on  the  first  floor  of  which  an  ordinary  dose 
of  the  article  is  compounded,  he  is  instantly  seized  with  spasmodic  cough  and 
▼he<*zing.  A  gentleman,  for  many  years  my  patient,  cannot  drink  a  cup  of 
green  tea  without  being  promptly  and  copiously  purged  ;  it  usually  operates 
on  the  bowels  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  it  is  taken,  bringing  away 
thin,  watery  evacuations,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  griping ;  black  tea  pro- 
duces no  such  effect,  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  green  from  his  earliest 
recollection.  In  two  other  cases,  the  use  of  green  tea,  even  if  taken  only  in  small 
quantity,  invariably  acts  ns  a  powerful  diuretic,  causing  an  abundant  secretion 
of  urine,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  void  it,  for  a  number  of  hours. 

I  reniemlier  the  case  of  a  ]>aticnt,  an  habitual  asthmatic,  thirty-five  years  of 
ajre,  a  trailesman  by  occupation,  who  cannot  enter  a  room  where  feathers  are 
without  instantly  experiencing  an  aggravation  of  his  pulmonary  affection.  To 
provoke  this  effect,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  see  or  smell  the  feathers  ;  it 
l*  only  necessary  that  they  shall  be  near  him.  Ijcd  blindfold  into  an  apartment 
thus  furnished,  he  will  at  once  be  conscious  of  their  presence,  and  be  immedi- 
atf-ly  compelled  to  retreat. 

Idiosyncra.sy  not  unfrequently  displays  itself  in  the  operation  of  various 
m**dicine3,  affording  thus  useful  hints  to  the  practitioner  in  the  selection  of  his 
remedies.  There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  take  opium  in  any  form  without 
being  kept  awake  by  it  for  hours  and  even  days,  besides  suffering  greatly  from 
nau«ea,  excessive  itching,  delirium,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  The  most 
minute  quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  some  persons,  cause  profuse  ptyalism,  while 
in  others  the  article  may  be  given  in  large  doses  and  for  a  long  time  without  the 
filightest  effect  of  this  kind,  the  system  being  absolutely  proof  against  the  action 
of  the  medicine  in  any  of  its  forms  and  modes  of  exhibition.  Most  individuals 
are  freely  purged  by  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  and  yet  we  occasionally  meet  with  an 
instance  in  which  hardly  any  operation  upon  the  bowels  is  produced  by  twenty 
times  that  quantity.  ,  , 
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The  above  instances,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent 
from  my  own  experience,  will  serve  to  illustrate  a  class  of  the  most  singular 
affections,  whose  influence  in  modifying,  if  not  in  inducing  disease,  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  practitioner. 


TREATMENT  OP  IRRITATION. 

In  the  treatment  of  irritation  there  are  several  leading  indications  which  claim 
special  attention.  The  first  is  to  remove  the  exciting  cause ;  the  second,  to 
correct  the  secretions ;  and  the  third,  to  palliate  the  disease,  both  primary  and 
consecutive.  ^ 

To  remove  the  exciting  cause  of  irritation  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  either  wholly  inappreciable,  or  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
The  duty  of  the  surgeon  of  course  plainly  is  to  get  rid  of  it  if  he  can ;  the  ball, 
the  calculus,  the  splinter  of  wood,  the  dead  piece  of  bone,  and  the  carious  tooth, 
are  promptly  extracted.  Irritating  ingesta  are  dislodged  by  emetics ;  offending 
feces  by  purgatives ;  worms  by  anthelmintics.  The  mortified  toe  is  amputated ; 
the  compressed  gum  lanced ;  the  suppurating  felon  freely  laid  open.  Light  is 
excluded  from  the  inflamed  eye ;  noise  from  the  suffering  ear ;  cold  from  the 
shivering  surface.  In  all  such  cases  the  indication  is  evident,  and  in  general  easily 
fulfilled.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  cause  is  occult.  Here  the  disease  must 
be  met  on  general  principles ;  and  the  judicious  practitioner  will  do  well  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  his  patient's  secretions,  his  bowels,  and  his  diet,  which  are 
among  the  most  common  sources  of  the  disease. 

The  correction  of  the  secretions  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  every 
case  of  irritation,  whether  local  or  constitutional.  The  manner  of  doing  this 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  suffering  organ ;  but  no  practi- 
tioner will  fully  discharge  his  duty  if  he  neglect  attention  to  this  point.  The 
viscera  whose  derangements  are  most  liable  to  provoke  reflex  irritation  are  the 
stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  uterus,  and  they  should,  therefore,  always  be  objects 
of  special  consideration.  Not  unfrequcntly  the  cause  of  the  trouble  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  irritation  of  the  spine,  or  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  brain, 
demanding  local  depletion  and  counter-irritation,  with  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  body.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  may  be,  it  will  be  found  that 
purgatives  can  rarely  be  dispensed  with,  while  in  not  a  few  cases  they  constitute 
the  chief  anchor  of  our  hopes.  The  diet,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  mild  and 
unirritant,  the  proportions  of  its  nutritive  principles  varying  with  the  exigencies 
of  each  particular  case. 

The  last  indication  is  to  cure  the  disease,  or  to  palliate  it  if  it  be  irremediable. 
To  point  out  the  methods  of  doing  this  in  a  class  of  affections  of  so  protean  a 
character  as  this,  would  be  absurd.  Every  case  must  necessarily  suggest  its 
own  treatment.  In  ordinary  instances  antiphlogistics,  properly  so  called,  may 
usually  be  dispensed  with,  and  large  draughts  made  upon  the  narcotic  class  of 
remedial  agents,  as  their  direct  influence  is  to  allay  pain  and  spasm,  and  induce 
tranquillity  of  the  system.  The  choice  of  the  particular  articles  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  will  often  require  no  little  judgment 
and  experience  for  its  successful  exercise. 
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CONGESTION. 

It  is  practically  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  that  the  surgeon  should  be 
able  to  discriminate  accurately  between  inflammation  and  congestion ;  or,  in  other 
and  more  comprehensive  terms,  that  he  should  possess  clear  and  definite  ideas 
respecting  the  more  essential  differences  between  these  two  morbid  states ;  for 
open  their  correct  appreciation  must  often  depend  the  result  of  his  treatment. 
The  snbjcH^t,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  what  has  been  written  upon  it  will  serve  to  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  there  are  no  two  points  in  pathology  concerning  which  there 
still  prevails  a  greater  amount  of  confusion ;  for  what  one  author  considers  as 
congestion,  another  with  equal  confidence  calls  inflammation,  and  conversely; 
leaving  thus  the  young  and  inexperienced  practitioner  in  painful  doubt  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  in  regard  to  its 
proper  mode  of  management.  As  the  subject  of  inflammation  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  ensuing  chapter,  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  a  plain  and  simple 
exposition  of  some  of  the  more  important  facts  relative  to  congestion,  preceded 
by  an  attempt  to  assign  to  this  expression  its  legitimate  import. 

Congestion  signifies  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  part,  the  result  either  of 
some  mechanical  obstruction,  or  of  some  vital  defect  in  the  circulation,  interfering 
with  the  onward  movement  of  the  sanguineous  fluid.  The  word  is  synonymous 
with  hyperemia,  which  Andral  has  proposed,  without  any  just  reason,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  It  simply  denotes  the  existence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood 
in  a  part,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  and  effects  of  inflammation, 
which,  however,  it  generally  accompanies  if  indeed  it  does  not  form  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  suffering  structures 
ID  that  disease.  Pathologists  usually  divide  congestion  into  two  varieties,  de- 
nominated, respectively,  the  active  and  the  passive.  The  first,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  characterized  by  inordinate  activity  of  the  part,  as  is  evinced  by  its 
scarlet  complexion,  its  augmented  temperature,  and  its  functional  disturbance ; 
and  soon  leads,  if  allowed  to  progress,  to  various  kinds  of  deposits,  particularly 
the  serous  and  plastic.  Passive  congestion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished 
by  the  dark  color  of  the  parf,  the  enlarged  and  sluggish  condition  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  chronic  march  of  the  disease.  Owing  to  these  differences  in  the  action 
and  aspect  of  the  affected  structures,  these  two  varieties  of  congestion  are  often 
denominated  arterial  and  venous ;  terms  which  are  ill  chosen,  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  create  erroneous  impressions  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  two 
lesions,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  case  of  congestion,  however  slight 
or  severe,  in  which  the  disease  is  exclusively  confined  to  one  set  of  vessels. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  active  congestion  is  closely  allied  to  inflammation, 
althoujrh  it  does  not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  inflammation,  except  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  pathologists,  who,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  very  felicitous  in 
tb«-ir  attempts  at  separating  the  two  affections  from  each  other,  although  it  is 
evident  that  they  strive  very  hard  to  do  so.  They  treat  of  congestion  as  a  distinct 
entity,  and  yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  it  phenomena  and  effects  which 
belong  exclusively  to  inflammation,  and  which  congestion,  considered  in  the  proper 
§ense  of  that  term,  is  utterly  incapable  of  producing.  Whenever  a  part,  how- 
ever situated  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  blood  it  contains,  is  the  seat  of  morbid 
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deposits,  it  has  passed  the  stage  of  congestion,  and  gone  over  into  that  of  inflam- 
mation. If  tliis  be  not  so,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  active  congestion  and 
inflammation  arc  essentially  one  and  the  same  disease,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  describe  them  separately. 

In  all  acute  inflammations,  whatever  their  cause  or  situation,  active  congestion 
is  a  necessary  antecedent  of  the  morbid  action  ;  one  of  the  first  links  in  the  chain 
of  the  malady.  Hence  it  would  not  be  improper  to  say  that  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  inflammatory  process,  ushering  in  the  disease,  and  continuing  up  to  the 
very  point  of  effusion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ceasing  only  where  effusion  commences. 
But  this  is  strictly  true  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  there  is  in  every  case  of 
inflammation  a  circle  beyond  the  process  of  the  morbid  action,  where  the  blood, 
playing  about  in  eddies,  has  accumulated  in  large  quantity,  distending  the  capil- 
laries, and  destined  soon  to  part  with  some  of  its  constituents,  if  the  disease  be 
merged  in  the  inflammation.  A  real  fire  is  lighted  up  here  ;  the  part  is  hot,  pre- 
ternaturally  red,  and  perhaps  somewhat  painful ;  nay,  it  may  be,  even  a  little 
tumid,  from  the  dilated  state  of  the  vessels;  the  blood  moves  with  unwonted 
force  and  velocity;  the  functional  disturbance  augments  more  and  more;  and 
presently  congestion  ceasing,  inflammation  takes  its  place,  and  goes  through  its 
allotted  course.  Another  sign  of  distinction  is  that,  in  active  congestion,  the 
capillaries,  although  greatly  crowded  with  blood,  are  more  easily  emptied  than 
in  inflammation :  during  life  by  pressure,  and  after  death  by  injecting  matter. 

But  active  congestion  is  not  always  necessarily  followed  by  inflammation,  al- 
though prone  to  pass  into  that  state  if  it  continue  even  for  a  short  time.  The 
cause  which  induced  it  having  been  removed,  the  vessels  cease  to  attract  blood  in 
undue  quantity,  and  getting  rid  of  what  is  redundant,  speedily  regain  their  normal 
caliber  and  function.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  occurrence  is  afforded  by  the 
conjunctiva,  when,  from  any  transient  cause,  a  sudden  and  violent  rush  of  blood 
takes  place  to  the  affected  part ;  in  an  instant  hundreds  of  vessels,  previously 
invisible,  become  apparent,  being  crowded  with  red  blood,  so  as  to  give  the  sur- 
face almost  a  scarlet  hue.  Now,  if  we  analyze  these  phenomena,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  depend  simply  upon  a  dilated  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye  and  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood,  containing  a  large  number  of  red  glo- 
bules, which,  in  the  healthy  state,  are  either  withheld  from  these  vessels,  or  which 
are  propelled  along  them  in  such  small  numbers  as  not  to  permit  their  coloring 
matter  to  become  visible  through  their  delicate  walls. 

Another  familiar  example  of  active  congestion  is  furnished  by  what  occurs  in 
the  hand  when  plunged  into  cold  water,  or  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature. 
The  skin  soon  becomes  remarkably  red  from  an  unnatural  afflux  of  blood,  the  parts 
are  the  seat  of  an  unpleasant  tingling  sensation,  and  the  capillaries,  both  arterial 
and  venous,  are  exceedingly  dilated ;  still,  there  is  no  inflammation,  or  any  ten- 
dency to  morbid  deposit ;  the  suffering  structures  are  only  irritated  and  preter- 
naturally  injected.  Cautiously  treated,  the  hand  soon  regains  its  natural  con- 
dition ;  the  skin  recovers  its  former  hue  and  sensibility,  the  blood  ceases  to 
accumulate,  and  the  vessels  resume  their  normal  caliber.  But  it  is  otherwise, 
when  the  case  is  improperly  managed ;  the  congestion  then  will  not  only  continue 
but  it  will  steadily  increase,  and  be  soon  merged  in  inflammation,  or  perverted 
action  and  effusion. 

Now  what  occurs  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  immediately  under  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  may  be  supposed  to  happen,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
internal  viscera.  Thus,  we  know  that  when  there  is  a  sudden  repulsion  of  the 
cutaneous  perspiration,  the  blood  is  extremely  apt  to  collect  in  the  lungs,  causing 
active  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  so  often  the  precursor  of  pneumonia. 
Poison  introduced  into  the  stomach  almost  instantly  induces  active  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ,  frequently  followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by 
the  most  intense  and  destructive  inflammation.  A  ligature  bound  tightly  round 
a  limb  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  active  congestion  may 
be  supposed  to  be  induced  in  strangulation  of  the  bowel  in  hernia  and  in  intus- 
susception. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  active  congestion  in  a  part,  and  a  de- 
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termination  of  blood  to  a  part.  Tlie  former  is  always  tlie  effect  of  some  morbific 
influence ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  the  result  simply  of  a  natural  cause. 
Thus,  when  the  infant  is  applied  to  the  breast  there  is  an  instantaneous  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  organ,  so  as  to  enable  the  vessels  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supply  of  milk ;  during  menstruation,  there  is  a  marked  determination  of  blood 
to  the  uterus,  probably  accompanied  with  more  or  less  active  congestion.  In 
blushing  there  is  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  cheek ;  in  erection,  to  the  peuis ;  in  anger, 
joy,  and  other  emotions,  to  the  brain.  Excessive,  sudden,  and  overwhelming 
determination  of  blood  to  the  internal  organs  sometimes  takes  place  during  the 
cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  especially  in  that  variety  of  it  to  which  Alibert  and 
others  have  applied  the  term  malignant.  In  the  congestive  fever,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  the  Southern  States,  death  not  unfrequently  results  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  system  never  reacting  from  the  effects  of  the 
chill.  Scarlet  fever  occasionally  proves  fatal  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  surface  is 
pale,  or  slightly  livid,  the  extremities  are  deadly  cold,  and  the  internal  organs  are 
literally  inundated  with  blood,  determination  and  congestion  co-existing  in  their 
worst  forms. 

Id  passive  congestion,  the  morbid  action  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiarly 
sluggish  character ;  the  vessels  are  not  only  dilated,  but  frequently  varicose,  tor- 
tuous, elongated,  and  incapable  of  contracting  upon  their  crowding  contents ;  the 
discoloration  is  dark,  venous,  or  purple,  the  circulation  is  tardy  and  languid,  and 
there  is  often  marked  evidence  of  morbid  deposits,  especially  of  serum  and  lymph, 
occupying  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

Various  causes  may  give  rise  to  passive  congestion.  The  most  common  are  the 
following :  1st,  inflammation ;  2dly,  mechanical  obstruction  ;  3dly,  debility ;  and 
4thly,  dependent  position. 

1st.  Inflammation,  in  whatever  form  occurring,  is  almost  always  followed  by  a 
certain  degree  of  passive  congestion  ;  the  affected  parts,  exhausted  by  severe 
suffering,  are  reduced  in  strength  and  life-power ;  the  vessels,  dilated  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  perhaps  partially  ruptured,  are  too  feeble  to  contract  upon 
their  contents ;  the  crippled  structures  are  unusually  vascular ;  and  the  slightest 
cause  is  generally  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  disease.  Indeed,  as  will  be  stated  by 
and  by,  an  organ  that  has  been  once  severely  inflamed  is  ever  after  extremely 
liable  to  become  inflamed  again ;  passive  congestion  often  lasting  for  mouths  and 
oven  vears. 

2dly.  Mechanical  obstruction  is  a  prolific  source  of  passive  congestion.  Ex- 
amples occur  almost  without  numlM?r,  both  in  medical  and  surgical  practice.  I 
shall  allude  only  to  a  few,  as  they  will  be  suflScient  fur  my  purpose. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  mechanical  obstruction  in  producing  passive 
congestion  is  seen  in  organic  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  impeding  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  Compelled  to  remain  here  habitually  in 
undue  quantity,  the  pulmonary  vessels  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  passive  congestion, 
which  thus  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  not  only  of  inflammation,  to  which  indi- 
vidnalt)  so  affected  are  extremely  prone,  but  also  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Ob- 
struction of  the  larger  veins,  as  the  femoral  and  iliac,  is  always  followed  by  passive 
congestion  in  the  parts  below.  In  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  leg, 
atti'nded  with  disease  of  their  valves,  the  blood  has  great  difficulty  in  finding  its 
way  to  the  heart,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  is 
always  in  a  state  of  passive  congestion,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  inflammation, 
and  different  deposits,  especially  the  serous  and  plastic.  Obstruction  of  the  artery 
uf  the  leg.  by  fibrinous  concretions,  is  always  followed  by  congestion  and  inflam- 
mati<»n,  if  not  gangrene  of  the  foot. 

The  structures  in  the  neighborhood  of  morbid  growths  are  generally  habitually 
o>ngeste<i ;  hence  the  profuse  hemorrhage  which  so  often  attends  their  extirpa- 
ti«>u.  Their  vessels  being  compressed  by  the  overlapping  tumor,  the  passage  of 
their  contents  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  hence  they  frequently  undergo  a 
remarkabV  dilatation,  almost  amounting  to  a  real  varicosity. 

3dly.  Debility  of  a  part,  however  induced,  is  a  frequent  source  of  passive  con- 
gestion.   Examples  of  this  form  of  the  affection  are  seen  in  the  retina  and  choroid 
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coat  of  the  eye  from  over-exertion  of  that  organ ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  from  loss  of  innervation,  profuse  hemorrhage,  or  other  discharges,  and  from 
the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  the  frame.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  any  par- 
ticular organ  is  more  feeble  or  exhausted  than  the  rest,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
become  the  seat  of  passive  congestion,  or  congestion  and  inflammation. 

4thly.  That  dependent  position  may  give  rise  to  passive  congestion  is  a  matter 
of  daily  observation.  It  is  in  this  way  that  inflammation  of  the  luDgs  is  so  often 
induced  during  the  progress  of  lingering  diseases  and  accidents,  as  typhoid  fever, 
erysipelas,  and  compound  fractures ;  the  disease  usually  begiuDing  in  the  poste- 
rior portions  of  these  organs,  in  the  form  of  passive  congestion,  and  proceeding 
gradually  but  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it  proves  fatal,  a  result  so  much 
the  more  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  its  insidious  character.  In  the  so-called 
bedsores,  consequent  upon  long  confinement  in  one  posture,  during  which  the 
pressure  of  the  body  is  concentrated  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  sacrum,  the 
iliac  crest,  and  the  great  trochanter,  similar  effects  are  produced.  There  is,  both 
in  these  and  similar  instances,  in  the  first  place  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
most  dependent  portions  of  the  body,  then  passive  congestion,  and,  finally,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  inflammation ;  oft^n  followed,  in  the  latter  case,  by  morti- 
fication. 

Passive  congestion,  however  induced,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  ; 
often  of  a  very  destructive  character,  the  more  so,  because  the  symptoms  which 
attend  it  are  so  indistinct,  if  not  so  completely  disguised,  as  to  prevent  the  early 
recognition  of  their  real  import.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  practitioner 
should  constantly  be  on  the  alert  whenever  he  has  anything  to  do  with  diseases 
and  injuries  involving  long  confinement  to  one  particular  posture,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces. 

Inasmuch  as  congestion  may  be  induced  by  such  a  variety  of  causes,  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  lay  down  anything  like  a  regular  systematic  plan  of  treat- 
ment ;  to  do  so,  would  be  to  encroach  upon  every  department  of  pathology  and 
practice,  both  medical  and  surgical,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The 
judicious  surgeon,  knowing  how  likely  the  continuance  of  such  a  condition  is  to 
be  followed  by  inflammation,  or  to  aggravate  inflammation  when  these  two  states 
coexist,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  evil,  or  to  combat  it  when  he  finds 
that  it  has  already  taken  place.  The  leading  indication  of  cure,  in  every  case  of 
congestion,  is  to  equalize  the  circulation ;  but  to  accomplish  this  object  often 
demands  great  judgment  and  an  amount  of  pathological  and  therapeutic  know- 
ledge such  as  comparatively  few  men  possess. 


CHAPTER   III. 

INFLAMMATION. 

SECT.  I. — GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

A  THOROUGH  knowledge  of  inflammation  is  indispensable  to  every  practitioner 
of  surgery.  It  should  form  the  principal  subject  of  his  studies  during  his  pupil- 
age, and  the  main  object  of  his  professional  contemplation  in  after-life.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  there  is  hardly  any  disease  which  comes  within  the  province 
of  this  department  of  science  that  does  not  originate  in  inflammation,  or  that  is 
not  more  or  less  affected  by  it  during  its  progress,  the  truth  and  force  of  these 
remarks  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious.  The  smallest  pimple  upon  the  nose  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  as  much  an  inflammation  as  an  erysipelas  that  covers  the  face 
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and  bead.  An  ulcer  of  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth  does  not  differ, 
in  principle,  from  an  ulcer  of  one  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  which  are  the  seat  of 
8o  much  disease  and  danger  in  typhoid  fever.  Many  of  the  maladies,  vaguely 
called  nervous,  are  nothing  but  forms  of  inflammation,  the  nature  and  seat  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine.  Their  predominant 
symptoms  are  of  a  nervous  character,  and  hence  the  diseases  which  they  accom- 
pany are  usually  considered  as  nervous,  while  in  reality  the  reverse  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case. 

All  accidents,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  or  degree,  are  necessarily  followed, 
if  the  patient  survive  their  immediate  effects,  by  inflammation.  The  little  wound 
made  in  venesection,  the  incision  left  in  cupping,  and  the  bite  inflicted  in  leeching, 
woold  never  heal  without  the  aid  of  this  process ;  the  parts  would  remain  open, 
and  be  the  seat  of  incessant  bleeding,  or  they  would  become  festering  and  putrid 
sores.  In  a  word,  there  would  be  no  reparation  after  injuries  of  any  kind,  how- 
ever simple,  and  operative  surgery,  instead  of  bearing  healing  on  its  wings,  and 
being  a  blessing  to  our  race,  would  be  the  merest  cold-blooded  butchery.  Thus, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  inflammation  is  capable  of  playing,  as  it  were,  a  double 
game  in  the  animal  economy,  being  at  one  time  a  cause  of  death,  and  at  another  a 
soarce  of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  often  designated  by  the  terms  healthy 
and  unhealthy,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  states  predominates. 

Inflammation  may  be  defined  to  be  a  perverted  action  of  the  capillary  vessels 
of  a  part,  attended  with  discoloration,  pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  disordered  func- 
tion, with  a  tendency  to  effusion,  deposits,  or  new  products.  In  addition  to  these 
changes,  there  is  also  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  and  nervous  fluid  as  an 
important  element  of  the  morbid  process.  In  what  inflammation  essentially  con- 
sists, it  would  be  idle  to  inquire,  since  it  would  be  just  as  impossible  to  unravel 
its  true  nature  as  it  would  be  to  explain  the  intimate  character  of  attraction, 
repalsion,  gravitation,  or  cohesion.  Hence,  in  studying  its  history,  all  that  we 
can  do  is  to  examine  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  effects,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, to  institute  a  rigid  analysis  of  its  appreciable  phenomena.  If  we  endeavor 
to  step  beyond  this,  we  shall,  like  our  predecessors,  lose  ourselves  in  the  mazes 
of  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  those  quicksands  upon  which  so  many  of  the  noblest 
minds  of  the  profession  have,  in  all  ages  since  the  origin  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
been  wrecked  and  stranded,  as  if  to  warn  us  of  their  folly  and  the  impossibility 
of  further  progress. 

1.    CAUSES  OP  INFLAMMATION. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  affect  injuriously  our  mental  or  physi- 
cal organization,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  capable  of  inducing  disease,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  laying  a  foundation  for  it.  The  division  of  the  causes  of  morbid 
action  into  predisposing  and  exciting  has  long  been  recognized  by  pathologists, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  at  the  present  day.  By  predisposing  causes  are 
under^tcxid  those  which  produce  in  the  system,  or  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
economy,  certain  changes,  states,  or  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of 
inflammation,  without  actually  provoking  it.  They  are  usually  tardy  in  their 
ojieration,  and  are  either  natural  or  acquired,  according  as  they  are  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  the  individual  or  dependent  upon  accidental  circumstances. 
The  exciting  causes,  on  the  contrary,  are  such  as  are  directly  concerned  in  awaken- 
insr  the  disease,  or  fanning  it,  as  it  were,  into  existence.  It  is  not  always,  how- 
ever, in  the  power  of  the  practitioner  to  ascertain  either  the  predisposing  or  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  morbid  action,  and  hence  such  cases,  which  are  by  no  means 
unfreqnent,  are  usually  known  as  occult  cases. 

The  natural  preditfpfmng  causes  of  disease  have  reference  to  peculiarities  of 
constitution,  and  to  a  tainted  state  of  the  economy,  in  consequence  of  hereditary 
transmission.  To  the  former  class  belong  plethora,  debility,  and  nervous  suscep- 
tibility, which  prepare  the  system  for  disease,  by  the  changes  which  they  produce 
both  in  the  fluids  and  solids.     Persons  who  have  naturally  an  undue  quantity  of 
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blood,  as  indicated  by  their  ruddy  complexion,  and  the  extraordinary  functional 
activity  of  their  organs,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  inflammation  ;  their  bodies  may 
be  compared  to  a  mass  of  tinder,  which  the  slightest  spark  is  capable  of  kindling 
into  a  devouring  flame.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  naturally  feeble,  are 
remarkably  prone  to  local  congestions,  which,  especially  when  they  become  habi- 
tual, are  sure  to  lead  to  inflammation,  often  lof  a  very  unmanageable  character, 
l)ecause  it  cannot  be  met  by  the  ordinary  remedies.  Persons  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment are  predisposed  to  maladies  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic  nerves, 
as  exhibited  in  derangement  of  the  respiratory,  digestive,  and  genito-urinary  ap- 
paratus ;  maladies  which  are  generally  tardy  in  their  progress,  and  which  are 
often  so  obscurely  marked  as  to  be  difficult  of  recognition. 

The  fact  that  some  diseases  are  transmissible  from  the  parent  to  the  offspring 
has  long  been  known  to  practitioners.  There  are  family  diseases,  just  as  there 
are  family  likenesses,  manners,  and  peculiarities ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  they 
are  more  liable  to  be  communicated  by  the  mother  than  the  father,  as  if  it  were 
her  special  prerogative  to  impress  her  vices,  as  well  as  her  virtues,  upon  her  de- 
scendants. Another  law  is  that  some  of  these  diseases  may  skip  one  generation 
to  reappear  in  another,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  parents  should  be 
actually  laboring  under  an  attack  of  them  at  the  period  of  conception.  The 
affections  which  may  be  transmitted  in  this  way  are  gout  and  rheumatism,  pul- 
monary phthisis,  asthma,  scrofula,  carcinoma,  and  constitutional  syphilis,  to- 
gether with  several  others  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  specify.  It  is  in  .this 
wise  apparently  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  parents  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  their  offspring.  In  what  element  of  the  economy  the  germ  of  the 
morbid  action  is  locked  up,  neither  reason  nor  experience  has  been  able  to  deter- 
mine;  for  a  time  it  would  seem  to  be  latent  in  the  blood,  and  then  to  explode, 
either  suddenly  or  gradually,  with  zymotic  violence. 

Among  the  acquired  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation  are,  the  effects  of 
previous  disease,  plethora,  and  debility,  however  induced.  When  an  organ  has 
once  labored  under  inflammation,  it  is  extremely  apt  to  suffer  from  it  again  from 
the  most  trifling  causes.  The  part,  enfeebled  by  the  attack,  does  not  recover  com- 
pletely from  its  effects  for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  Hence,  influences  which,  in  the 
natural  state,  would  not  disturb  its  physiological  relations,  are,  under  such  circum- 
stances, peculiarly  prone  to  e.xcite  disease.  A  good  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
afforded  in  the  tonsillitis  of  children,  in  whom  a  reproduction  of  the  malady  is 
almost  sure  to  be  awakened  upon  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enlarge  upon  plethora  and  debility  as  predisposing  causes  of  inflam- 
mation. If  these  states  of  the  system  are  capable  of  preparing  it  for  the  devel- 
opment of  diseases  when  they  are  a  natural  result  of  the  organization,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  produce  such  an 
effect  when  they  are  acquired,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual, or  of  the  influence  of  structural  lesion. 

Age,  sex,  temperament,  occupation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  climate,  and  season, 
are  all  so  many  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation.  Infancy  is  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  enteritis,  croup,  and  arachnitis ;  childhood,  to  affections  of  the  skin, 
struma,  parotitis,  and  tonsillitis ;  manhood,  to  pneumonitis,  carditis,  and  diseases 
of  the  genito-urinary  organs ;  and  the  decline  of  life,  to  gout  and  rheumatism, 
asthma,  arteritis,  and  the  various  forms  of  malignant  maladies. 

The  differences  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  inflammation  in  the  two  seses  arises 
mainly  from  their  anatomical  peculiarities,  and  are  much  less  common  than  is  gen- 
erally imagined.  The  function  of  parturition  renders  the  female  particularly  liable 
to  peritonitis,  phlebitis,  arachnitis,  and  carcinoma ;  while  the  male,  from  his  occu- 
pation and  mode  of  life,  is  more  prone  to  cystitis,  urethritis,  gout,  rheumatism, 
arteritis,  hepatitis,  pneumonitis,  and  pleuritis. 

Of  the  influence  of  temperament  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  too  little 
is  known  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  sanguine  tem- 
perament, characterized  by  plethora  with  inordinate  capillary  activity,  disposes 
to  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs ;  while  the  lymphatic  is  apt  to  be  attended 
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with  affections  of  the  skin,  joints,  serous  membranes,  stomach,  bowels,  and  lym> 
phatic  granglions. 

Occupation  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation.  Persons  who 
work  much  in  the  open  air,  and  who  are  much  subjected  to  the  influence  of  cold 
and  wet,  are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  from  pneumonia,  arthritis,  tonsillitis,  and 
enteritis.  A  sedentary  life  leads  to  chronic  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and,  if  conjoined  with  constant  mental  exertion,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  and  arachnoid  membrane.  Excessive  exercise  of  an  organ,  as 
of  the  larynx  in  singing  and  speaking,  is  always  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. 

The  influence  of  food  in  disposing  to  inflammation  is  well  known.  The  habi- 
tual use  of  stimulating  articles  of  diet,  especially  when  conjoined  with  a  want  of 
due  exercise,  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  under  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  impoverished  diet,  or  a  privation  of  nitrogenous  food,  by  inducing 
a  defective  blood,  leads  to  scur\'y,  chlorosis,  typhoid  fever,  scrofula,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  structures,  terminating  in  dropsical  effusions.  Certain 
articles,  as  ergot,  if  employed  for  any  length  of  time,  or  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  dispose  to  arteritis  and  gangrene  of  the  extremities.  The  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  drinks  leads  to  gastro-enteritis,  hepatitis,  and  attacks  of 
epidemic  diseases,  whenever  such  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Dresfi  may  be  an  indirect  cause  of  inflammation.  It  may  keep  the  body  too 
warm  or  too  cold,  or  exert  injurious  compression ;  in  either  event,  local  congestion 
will  be  apt  to  be  induced,  which  the  slightest  circumstances  may  fan  into  disease. 

A  change  of  climate,  whether  from  hot  to  cold,  or  cold  to  hot,  powerfully  pre- 
di.sposes  to  inflammation.  Hence  the  period  of  acclimation  is  always  peculiarly 
trying,  and  few  persons  escape  without  suffering.  Season,  too,  exerts  a  predis- 
posing influence.  Thus,  in  summer,  inflammation  is  most  apt  to  assail  the 
stomach  and  bowels ;  in  winter,  the  lungs,  pleura,  joints,  and  throat. 

Menial  excitement  is  a  prolific  source  of  inflammation.  Fear,  grief,  anxiety, 
hard  study,  and  loss  of  sleep,  by  deranging  the  secretions,  and  interfering  with 
the  digestive  process,  all  dispose  to  this  disease.  In  short,  whatever  has  a  ten- 
dency to  interrupt,  disorder,  or  arrest  healthy  action,  is  apt  to  exert  a  pernicious 
influence.  This  is  often  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  rheumatism,  cerebritis,  scrofula,  and  carcinoma. 

The  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  most 
diversified  nature  ;  they  act  in  two  ways,  either  directly  upon  the  parts,  or  indi- 
n*ctly  through  the  system.  Hence  they  are  said  to  be  local  and  constitutional ; 
and  the  former  are  either  of  a  chemical  or  mechanical  character. 

Among  the  chemical  causes  are,  first,  high  degrees  of  heat,  as  hot  water  and 
iron ;  secondly,  partial  application  of  cold ;  thirdly,  caustic  substances,  as  the 
alkalies  and  acids  ;  fourthly,  acrid  vapors,  hartshorn,  and  gases ;  fifthly,  certain 
secretions,  as  urine  and  bile ;  sixthly,  blisters,  embrocations,  and  rubefacients  ; 
and,  lastly,  various  septic  agents,  as  those  of  smallpox,  syphilis,  glanders, 
and  malignant  pustule.  All  these  agents  act  directly  upon  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied,  either  destroying  them  by  their  immediate  effects,  or  combining 
with  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  change  completely  their  structure  and  function. 
Their  operation  is  always  rapid,  and  the  resulting  inflammation  is  usually  marked 
by  severe  symptoms,  both  local  and  constitutional. 

'  The  mechanical  causes  comprise,  first,  punctures,  incisions,  contusions,  and 
lacerations ;  secondly,  fractures,  and  dislocations ;  thirdly,  sudden  and  forcible 
distensions,  as  from  the  accumulation  of  pus,  serum,  blood,  or  gas  ;  fourthly, 
compression,  as  by  bandage,  ligature,  posture,  or  effused  fluids ;  and,  fifthly,  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies,  as  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  a  bean  in  the  air-passages, 
a  bullet  in  the  flesh,  a  tubercle  in  the  Inng,  or  a  fibrinous  concretion  in  the  brain. 
Embolism,  or  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  bloodvessels,  leading  to  obstruction  in 
the  circulation,  frequently  occasions  inflammation.  The  manner  in  which  these 
rarioos  causes  act  in  producing  disease  is  too  evident  to  require  explanation. 

The  constitutional  causes  of  inflammation  make  their  impression  either  directly 
upon  the  part,  or  indirectly  through  some  remote  structure.     Logically  speaking. 
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it  would  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  say  that  they  all  act  in  the  latter  way,  and 
not  in  any  case  immediately  upon  the  part,  as  is  usually  asserted  they  do.  Thus, 
a  morbific  impression  primarily  made  upon  the  respiratory  passages,  as  the  inha- 
lation of  some  noxious  gas,  or  the  contact  of  malaria,  instead  of  causing  disease 
in  the  lungs,  or  some  of  its  constituents,  often,  if  not  generally,  explodes  upon 
some  other  organ,  perhaps  very  distantly,  if  at  all,  associated  with  the  lungs  by 
sympathy,  or  similarity  of  structure  and  function.  A  septic  poison,  for  example, 
as  the  virus  of  smallpox,  introduced  into  the  system,  acts  not  merely  upon  the 
blood  into  which  it  has  been  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  but  also,  and 
mainly,  upon  the  cutaneous  tissues,  for  which  it  evidently  has  a  greater  elective 
aflSnity  than  for  any  other  part  of  the  economy ;  if  it  produces  any  action  at  all 
upon  other  structures,  it  is  altogether  of  an  indirect  character.  In  the  transmis- 
sion of  secondary  syphilis  from  the  parent  to  the  offspring,  the  force  of  the  disease 
is  spent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
and  mouth  ;  there  is  no  inflammation,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  in  the 
cellular,  fibrous,  and  serous  tissues,  or  in  the  internal  organs,  properly  so  called. 
In  tertiary  syphilis  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  cartilages  are  particularly  prone 
to  suffer,  although  the  disorder  has  a  more  general  tendency,  as  there  is  more 
profound  contamination  of  the  system. 

Whatever  doubt,  however,  there  may  still  be  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  above  agents,  there  can  be  none  about  the  operation  of  heat  and  cold,  which 
are  such  prolific  causes  of  inflammation.  The  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  acting 
upon  an  impressible  nervous  system,  in  producing  hepatitis,  is  well  known  to 
the  practitioYiers  of  our  Southern  States,  and  to  those  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Gastritis  and  enteritis,  in  their  worst  forms,  are  often  developed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  effect  of  cold  feet  in  producing  tonsillitis,  croup, 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  enteritis,  cystitis,  and  rheumatism,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
In  all  these  instances  the  primary  impression  is  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
skin,  by  suppressing  the  perspiration,  and  throwing  the  onus  of  the  functional 
disorder  upon  some  internal  and  remote  organ,  between  which  and  the  cutaneous 
surface  there  is  not  the  least  direct  connection. 

Excessive  shock,  whether  induced  by  direct  nervous  exhaustion,  or  by  loss  of 
blood,  is  a  prolific  cause  of  inflammation,  often  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
quences. The  inflammation  which  succeeds  to  gunshot,  railway,  and  other  severe 
injuries,  is  generally  extremely  violent,  and  is  prone,  when  the  patient  survives 
their  more  immediate  effects,  to  give  rise  to  secondary  lesions,  often  more  fatal 
than  the  primary.  The  system  thus  affected  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient 
vitality  to  keep  the  morbid  action  within  proper  limits.  Hence  its  disposition 
to  spread  not  only  over  the  parts  originally  implicated,  but  to  other  structures, 
more  or  less  remotely  situated. 

The  blood  itself  is  a  frequent  source  of  inflammation  ;  sometimes,  because  it  is 
overloaded  with  earthy  salts  or  other  irritating  materials,  as  the  poison  of  erysi- 
pelas, carbuncle,  and  various  eruptive  diseases ;  at  other  times,  because  of  its 
impoverished  condition,  rendering  it  unfit  as  a  supporter  of  life  and  nutrition. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  cause  lies  at  the  foundation  of  many  of 
those  low  and  unhealthy  forms  of  inflammation  which  so  often  eventuate  in 
destructive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  tissues,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  worst  forms  of  morbid  deposits,  as  imperfectly  vitalized  lymph,  albumen,  and 
tubercle.  Deficient  secretion,  especially  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  disease,  various  substances  being  thus  retained  in  the  circulation, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  economy,  as  well  as  of  particular  organs, 
perhaps  already  predisposed  to  morbid  action. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  perceived  that  inflammation  may 
be  traumatic  or  idiopaihic^  that  is,  produced  by  external  injury  or  by  constitu- 
tional causes,  the  latter  of  which  are  often  wholly  inappreciable  by  our  senses. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  caused  by  sympathy.  Thus,  the  eye  occasionally 
suffers  in  consequence  of  disorder  of  the  stomach,  the  brain  of  derangement  of  the 
intestines,  the  mamma  of  disease  of  the  uterus,  and  the  testicle  of  lesion  of  the 
urethra.     A  man  who  has  for  years  habitually  overtaxed  his  digestive  powers, 
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and  in  the  meanwhile  taken  hardly  any  exercise,  will  be  extremely  apt,  in  time, 
to  perish  from  carbuncle  or  erysipelas ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  disease,  in  some 
form  or  other,  of  the  skin,  simply  because  these  parts  are  intimately  related  to 
each  other  by  similarity  of  structure  and  function.  For  the  same  reason  disease 
of  the  skin  is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Finally,  inflammation  may  be  caused  by  metastctsis.  The  event  is  character- 
ized by  a  transfer,  for  the  most  part  gradual,  but  occasionally  quite  sudden,  of 
irritation  from  the  part  originally  affected  to  another,  perhaps  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it,  and  in  nowise  related  to  it  by  structure  or  function.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  parotid  gland  the  testis  is  often  involved  in  this  way,  but  why  it 
shoold  be,  neither  our  anatomical  nor  physiological  knowledge  enables  us  to 
explain,  as  there  is  no  traceable  connection  of  any  kind  whatever  between  them. 
In  rheomatism  of  the  joints  the  heart  often  suffers ;  and  in  erysipelas  of  the  skin 
the  morbid  action  frequently  leaves  one  part  of  the  surface  and  breaks  out  upon 
another.  Such  occurrences,  which  are  sometimes  greatly  promoted  by  our  local 
applications,  should  always  be  sedulously  watched,  as  they  are  generally  fraught 
with  danger,  especially  when  they  show  themselves  in  important  internal  struc- 
tures. 

2.    EXTENSION  OP  INLAMMATION 

All  inflammations,  of  whatever  character,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  strictly 
local,  that  is,  they  begin  in,  and  are  confined  to  a  particular  tissue,  spot,  or  point, 
from  which,  as  from  a  conunon  focus,  the  morbid  action  radiates  in  different  direc- 
tions, until  it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  general.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  malady  commences  at  a  certain  part  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
small  bowel,  as,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  After  having 
remained  here  for  a  short  time,  it  gradually  spreads  to  the  fibro-cellular  lamella, 
then  to  the  muscular  fibres,  and  finally  to  the  peritoneal  investment,  thus  involving 
the  whole  in  one  mass  of  disease.  In  erysipelas  the  same  law  is  observed.  Here 
the  morbid  action,  beginning  at  a  little  point  of  skin,  gradually  extends  to  the 
deeper  structures,  until,  as  in  the  case  of  a  limb,  it  invades  cellular  substance, 
aponeurosis,  muscle,  vessels,  nerves,  periosteum,  and  occasionally  even  bone.  A 
pneumonia,  in  its  progress,  usually  involves  the  pulmonary  pleura  and  the  bronchial 
nincons  membrane.  These  instances  will  suffice  to  prove  the  position  here 
assumed,  which  is  the  more  important  because  it  presents  the  characters  of  a 
general  principile. 

The  rapidity  with  which  inflammation  extends  from  one  texture  to  another  is 
too  variable  to  admit  of  any  precise  statement ;  in  some  instances  the  time  is 
very  short,  perhaps  not  exceeding  a  few  hours,  and  such  cases  are,  it  may  be 
remarked,  generally  very  prone  to  be  characterized  by  more  than  usual  violence. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the  morbid  action 
always  spreads  from  the  point  originally  attacked ;  for,  although  there  is  unques- 
tionably a  very  strong  tendency  to  this,  yet  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  it. 
In  some  cases  this  limitation  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself;  in  others, 
it  depends  upon  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter ;  while  in  a  third  series  of  cases  it 
is  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  overlying  tissue,  as,  for  example,  in  the  periosteum, 
which  often  serves  to  protect  the  bone  which  it  surrounds  from  the  encroachment 
of  disease  of  the  soft  parts. 

One  of  the  most  common  modes  in  which  inflammation  propagates  itself  is  by 
r-r^ntinuity  of  structure.  The  morbid  action,  once  begun,  finds  it  easy  to  pass 
along  the  tissues  in  which  it  originated,  and  hence  it  often  spreads  rapidly  over 
a  large  extent  of  surface,  similarity  of  structure  and  function  favoring  the  process. 
By  continuity  of  surface  an  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  perhaps  not  larger  at  its  com- 
mencement than  half  a  dime,  spreads  in  a  few  hours  over  an  entire  limb,  or  even 
over  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  body.  In  the  same  manner  inflammation  is  liable 
to  be  propagated  along  the  mucous  canals,  as  is  exemplified  in  tonsillitis,  croup, 
and  other  affections  of  the  throat  and  air-passages,  and  in  the  various  di^:eases 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  genito-urinary  apparatus.  In  duodenitis  the  morbid 
action  oiay  readily  extend  along  the  choledoch  and  hepatic  ducts  to  the  liver; 
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and  in  gonorrhoea  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  disease  to  spread  along 
the  seminal  passages  to  the  epididymis  and  testis. 

Secondly,  iutiammation  may  propagate  itself  by  contiguity  of  structure.  A 
phlegmonous  er}'sipelas  of  the  skin  has  a  tendency  not  merely  to  spread  oyer  the 
ncigii boring  surface,  in  consequence  of  its  similarity  of  structure  and  function, 
but  also  to  extend  in  depth,  thereby  involving  cellular  tissue,  aponeurosis,  muscle, 
nnd,  in  short,  every  other  texture  within  its  reach.  The  tissues  mainly  concerned 
in  the  enteri)rise  are  the  vascular  and  connective,  the  peculiar  structure  of  which 
renders  them  highly  favorable  for  the  propagation  of  the  morbid  action.  An 
inflammation,  beginning  in  the  conjunctiva,  often  in  its  progress  involves  the 
entire  eye,  simply  from  the  intimate  manner  in  which  its  different  tunics  are 
superimposed  upon  each  other.  In  the  bowel  and  other  mucous  canals  the  same 
effect  is  frequently  witnessed.  In  pneumonia,  especially  in  the  more  violent 
forms,  the  disease  is  rarely  confined  to  the  parenchymatous  substance,  but  is 
almost  sure,  in  time,  to  spread  to  the  pleura  and  bronchia.  In  orchitis,  although 
the  inflammation  is  primarily  seated  in  the  tubular  structure  of  the  epididymis 
and  testicle,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  it  to  extend  to  the  albugineous  coat, 
and  occasionally  even  to  the  vaginal.  An  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
of  a  joint  often  spreads,  by  virtue  of  the  same  law,  to  the  articular  cartilage  and 
the  hciad  of  the  bone  beneath,  contiguity  and  intimate  connection  favoring  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  propagation  of  morbid  action. 

Thirdly,  the  extension  may  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  veins  and 
b/mphatics.  Of  the  former  a  good  example  is  afforded  by  what  occasionally 
happens  in  venesection,  where,  apparently  from  the  use  of  a  foul  lancet,  the 
infianimation  sometimes  spreads  from  the  little  wound  in  the  vessel,  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  as  high  up  as  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  and  of  the  latter  by 
what  occurs  in  chancre,  where  the  poison,  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of 
the  penis,  is  conveyed  by  them  to  the  glands  of  the  groin,  where  it  causes  a 
hard  and  painful  swelling,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  bubo.  In  dissection 
wounds  the  absorbent  vessels  always  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  transmission  of  the 
peculiar  poison  which  gives  to  these  lesions  their  characteristic  features.  For  a 
short  period  after  the  inoculation  the  poison  is  apparently  latent,  when  its  effects 
show  themselves  by  one  or  more  red  lines  extending  up  the  limb  as  far  as  the 
axillary  glands,  whence,  as  from  a  common  centre,  its  injurious  consequences  are 
radiated  over  the  whole  system. 

Of  the  extension  of  inflammation  by  nervous  agency ,  or  sympathy,  a  familiar 
example  is  afforded  in  parotitis.  In  this  disease,  which  attacks  chiefly  young 
subjects,  the  inflammation  often  suddenly  leaves  the  organ  originally  involved, 
and  fastens  itself  upon  the  testicle,  which  is  then  compelled  to  bear  the  whole 
onus  of  the  morbid  action.  Of  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  transfer  is  effected 
we  are  ignorant.  That  it  is  not  through  any  direct  nervous  connection  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  for  everybody  knows  that  no  such  connection  exists ;  hence,  as 
the  only  plausible  explanation  left  us,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  operation  of  sympathy,  although  of  the  nature  of  this  operation  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  to  form  any  just  idea. .  A  similar 
relationship  exists  between  the  mamma  and  uterus,  the  stomach  and  lungs,  and 
between  the  stomach  and  brain,  or,  rather,  between  the  former  organ  and  the 
arachnoid  membrane. 

Finally,  inflammation  may  be  propagated  by  the  blood.  This  fluid,  as  will 
afterward  appear,  undergoes  various  changes  in  this  disease,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  an  increase  of  fibrin  and  colorless  globules,  with  a  strong  tendency 
of  these  substances  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  as  they  are  propelled 
along  with  the  general  circulating  mass.  The  blood,  thus  altered  in  its  properties, 
leads  to  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  thereby 
establishing  foci  of  morbid  action.  It  is  not  improbable  that  metastatic  abscess, 
or  what  is  now  called  pyemia,  is  generally  produced  in  this  way ;  at  all  events, 
this  is  a  more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  that  occurrence  than  the  one  which 
attributes  it  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  or  the  admission  of  this  fluid  into  the  blood, 
through  the  agency  of  open-mouthed  veins. 
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3.    VARIETIES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  epidermis,  the  hair,  and  nails,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  human  economy  which  is  not  susceptible  of  inflammation  and  its  con- 
e^qoences.  The  reason  whj  these  structures  are  usually  considered  as  incapable 
of  this  process  is,  that  we  are  not  able  to  demonstrate  in  them  any  bloodvessels, 
nenres,  and  lymphatics,  which  are  the  great  and  essential  elements  of  organization 
in  the  more  thoroughly  elaborated  and  complex  tissues.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  unite  in  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  fact,  of  which  daily  observation  furnishes  examples,  that  these  external  covcr- 
ings  undergo  various  lesions,  of  form,  size,  color,  and  consistence,  which  can  only 
be  explain^  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  product  of  inflammation,  modi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  affected  parts.  There  are  other  structures,  as  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  the  cornea,  and  some  of  the  cartilages,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  vessels,  and  yet  no  one  would  doubt  for  a  moment,  on  this  account, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  disease.  We  should,  therefore,  I  think,  not  make  any 
exception,  as  it  respects  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  even  in 
regard  to  the  scarf-skin,  the  hair,  and  nails. 

The  susceptibility  of  a  part  to  inflammation  may  be  stated  to  be,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  vascular  and  nervous  endowments, 
the  importance  of  its  functions,  and  the  nature  of  its  exposure.  Hence  it  is  found 
to  be  most  common  in  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes, 
the  joints,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra,  ovaries,  and  uterus.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  law  are  the  brain  and  heart,  which,  notwithstanding  their  inces- 
sant labor,  the  excessive  delicacy  of  their  organization,  and  their  universal  sympa- 
thetic relations,  are  comparatively  rarely  the  subjects  of  inflammation.  In  the 
thyroid  body,  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  the  prostate,  and  the  spleen,  to- 
gether with  the  voluntary  muscles  and  their  tendons,  the  nerves,  vessels,  fibrous 
membranes,  and  even  the  bones,  the  disease  is  also  quite  uncommon,  although 
several  of  these  structures  are  sufficiently  prone  to  suffer  from  inflammation  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  certain  forms  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  It  is  easy 
to  know  why  the  skin  should  be  so  frequently  diseased  when  we  reflect  u])on  its 
vast  extent,  its  wonderful  vascularity  and  nervous  endowments,  its  sympathy  with 
the  brain,  lungs,  stomach,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  organ  in  the  economy,  and  its 
constant  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  injurious  impressions.  For  the  same  reason  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pneumonia,  hepatitis, 
nephritis,  and  inflammation  of  some  of  the  other  viscera.  The  cellular  tissue, 
although  less  highly  organized  than  the  skin,  is  yet  a  frequent  subject  of  disease, 
growing  out  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  great  connecting  link  by  which  the 
various  tissues  of  the  frame  are  c(^mented  together,  and  also  that  it  serves  as  a 
means  of  transmission  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  from  one  part  to  another.  The 
functional  activity  alone  of  some  of  the  organs  affords  a  ready  key  to  their  lia- 
bility to  inflammation.  Thus,  the  genital  organs  are  almost  exempt  from  disease 
until  the  age  of  puberty ;  but  from  that  time  on,  when  their  slumbering  season  is 
over,  and  their  fretful  life  begins,  they  are  extremely  prone  to  morbid  action,  both 
common  and  specific. 

The  progress  of  inflammation  exhibits  much  diversity,  being  at  one  time  rapid, 
at  another  slow  ;  hence  the  distinction  into  acute  and  chronic.  An  acute  attack 
ia  one  which  runs  its  course  swiftly,  and  which  is  characterized  by  well-marked 
symptoms,  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  tonsillitis  consequent  upon  a  severe  cold, 
where,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  affected  gland  acquires  a  large  bulk  from 
vascular  engorgement  and  interstitial  deposits,  attended  with  great  local  and 
constitutional  disturbance.  Force  and  rapidity  of  action  are  its  distinguishing 
features.  Chronic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  comparative 
slowness  and  feebleness  of  action ;  the  attendant  phenomena  are  also  less  bold, 
although  there  is  generally  a  decided  tendency  to  effusion.  It  may  be  the  sequel 
of  an  acute  attack,  or  it  may  show  itself  as  a  primitive  affection  :  that  is,  it  may 
exist  for  a  considerable  period  without  being  discovered,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  nsojil  diagnostic  signs.     Once  in  this  condition,  it  may  last  almost  for  an 
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indefinite  time,  as  is  exemplified  in  certain  cases  of  gleet,  leacorrhcea,  tonsillitis, 
osteitis,  arthritis,  otorrhoea,  and  ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  may  be  healthy  or  unhealthy,  according  as  it  manifests  a  tendency 
to  restoration  or  to  mischief.  It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  inflammation  always 
in  the  light  of  a  disease,  since  it  is  the  means  which  nature  must  necessarily  em- 
ploy whenever  she  wishes  to  repair  the  injury  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  It  is 
only  when  the  process  proceeds  blindly,  so  to  speak,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  pro* 
ductive  of  harm  by  overpowering  the  part  and  system.  An  incised  wound, 
occurring  in  a  sound  constitution,  will,  if  properly  managed,  heal  promptly  by 
union  by  the  first  intention ;  but  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  there  will  not  only  be 
no  immediate  union,  but  its  edges  will  separate,  and  suppuration  taking  place,  a 
long  time  may  elapse  before  consolidation  will  be  completed.  In  the  one  case, 
the  action  is  said  to  be  healthy,  in  the  other  unhealthy ;  and  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  nature  of  the  action  is  a  true  index  of  the  condition  of  the  part  and 
system ;  as  the  latter  is,  so  will  be  the  former.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to 
this  law,  but  they  are  infrequent  and  unimportant. 

There  is  a  form  of  inflammation  to  which  pathologists  have  applied  the  term 
irritable,  but  which  in  reality  does  not  differ  materially  from  unhealthy  inflam- 
mation. The  best  illustrations  of  it  occur  in  strumous  ophthalmia,  in  ulcers  of 
the  extremities,  in  rupia,  and  in  chronic  tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  cystitis, 
urethritis,  and  orchitis.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  an  exaltation  of  the  natural 
sensibility  of  the  affected  structures,  aggravated  by  an  unsound  state  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Inflammation  may  be  common  or  specific;  common,  when  it  proceeds  from 
ordinary  causes  ;  specific,  when  it  is  produced  by  some  peculiar  poison,  as  that 
of  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  or  smallpox.  A  more  important  distinction  is  that  cer- 
tain inflammations  are  capable  of  appearing  only  in  certain  tissues.  Thus, 
erysipelas  is  generally  a  disease  of  the  skin ;  in  rare  instances  it  involves  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  peritoneum  and  pelvic 
veins,  as  in  lying-in  females ;  but  it  never  fastens  itself,  as  a  primary  affection, 
upon  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  nerves,  arteries,  bones,  cartilages,  or  internal 
viscera.  Gout  and  rheumatism  have  a  special  fancy  for  the  joints  and  fibro-serous 
textures ;  secondary  syphilis,  for  the  skin  and  fauces ;  tertiary  syphilis,  for  the 
bones  and  periosteum ;  scrofula,  for  the  lymphatic  ganglions ;  and  carcinoma,  for 
the  glandular  structures,  as  the  mamma,  uterus,  and  liver. 

Finally,  inflammation  may  be  latent.  This  expression  is  curious,  and  yet  full 
of  meaning ;  it  simply  implies  that  the  morbid  action  does  not  reveal  itself  by  the 
ordinary  phenomena.  Such  an  inflammation  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  because, 
being  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  character,  it  is  extremely  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  form  of  disease  is  afforded  by  the  glands  of 
Peyer  in  typhoid  fever,  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  which  constitute  the 
anatomical  lesions  of  that  singular  malady.  Patients  thus  affected  seldom  com- 
plain of  pain,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  suffering  directly  referable  to  these  bodies, 
even  when  the  morbid  action  is  so  extensive  as  to  lead  to  perforation  of  the  bowel. 
Latent  pneumonia  is  a  sufilciently  common  disease,  and  abscesses  of  the  spine 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  often  make  great  progress  before  their  true  nature  is 
even  suspected. 

4.    TERMINATIONS  OR  EVENTS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  has  various  modes  of  termination  ;  upon  strict  inquiry,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  amount  only  to  two,  and  that  all  the  rest  are  merely 
so  many  states,  conditions,  or  events  of  the  process.  This  distinction  is  real, 
not  imaginary,  and  therefore  of  no  little  practical  value.  Philosophically  speak- 
ing, there  are  but  two  terminations  of  the  morbid  action,  the  one  being  in  health, 
the  other  in  the  death  of  the  part  The  former  may  occur  by  delitescence  and 
resolution  ;  the  latter,  by  ulceration  and  gangrene.  All  deposits,  whether  serous, 
plastic,  purulent,  or  sanguineous  ;  and  all  changes  of  structure,  whether  in  the  form 
of  softening,  induration,  contraction,  or  thickening,  are  to  be  viewed  simply  as  80 
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mmnj  prodocts,  effects,  or  results  of  inflammation,  without  necessarily  involving  a 
sospeasioD  of  the  process  itself.  This  indeed  may  still  go  on,  sometimes  even  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  thus  produce  additional  changes,  more  serious,  perhaps, 
in  their  oonseqnences  than  those  which  attended  the  act  in  its  earlier  stages.  In 
nippuration,  for  example,  the  inflammation  does  not  generally  end  the  moment 
matter  forms,  or  as  soon  as  the  pyogenic  crisis  has  been  fairly  attained  ;  instead 
of  this  it  proceeds  in  a  modified  state,  accompanied  by  ulceration,  or  still  further 
deposits.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  lymphization  and  even  to  the 
prodnction  of  serum,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  processes 
employed  by  nature  to  deplete  the  inflamed  tissues  ;  in  this,  however,  she  gene- 
rally sncoeeds  only  by  degrees,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  often 
continiies  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  the  drainage  has  commenced. 
Blood,  either  perfectly  pure,  or  variously  combined  with  the  secretions  of  the 
affected  surface,  may  be  poured  out  quite  freely,  and  yet  the  morbid  action  con- 
tinoe  as  Tigoronsly  as  before,  as  is  exemplified  in  dysentery  and  other  hemorrhagic 
forms  of  inflammation.  Hence  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  termination  of 
inflammation  in  effusion  of  serum,  deposit  of  fibrin,  or  the  formation  of  pus. 
These  events  occurring,  the  morbid  action  may  still  go  on,  being  merely  modified 
in  its  ebaracter  by  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  attendant  secretion  or  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  product 

The  ncmenclaiure  of  inflammation  has  been  much  simplified  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  based  essentially  upon  the  anatomy 
of  the  affected  tissue,  structure  or  organ,  the  term  itis  being  merely  added  to  the 
name  by  which  the  part  is  generally  known,  as  sclerotitis,  cystitis,  laryngitis. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  old  expressions  are  retained,  as  quinsy  for  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils,  ophthalmia  for  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  gonorrhoea  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  urethra. 

SECT  n. — ACUTE  INPLAMMATIOX. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  naturally  divide  themselves  into  local  and 
constitutional ;  or  those  furnished  by  the  part  and  those  afforded  by  the  general 
svsteuL 

1.    LOCAL  SYMPTOMS. 

The  most  prominent  external  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  long  been  known 
to  practitioners.  They  are  tersely  stated  by  Celsus  to  be  **  rubor,  calor  cum 
tumore  et  dolore."  This  writer  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  Christianity, 
and  was  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  His  knowledge  of  inflam- 
mation, however,  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  the  subject  began  to  be  studied  in 
its  relations  with  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Bordeu,  Car- 
michael  Smith,  and  Bichat,  by  laying  the  foundation  ^f  general  anatomy,  paved 
the  way  to  a  more  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  seat  of  morbid 
action,  and  were  thus  instrumental  in  revealing  an  amount  of  light,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  can  even  yet  be  hardly  foreseen.  They  have  shown  us,  what 
might,  a  priori,  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  phenomena  enumerated  by  the 
Roman  author,  as  characteristic  of  inflammation,  are  liable  to  great  and  constant 
variations,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected  structure,  and  that  the  most 
violent  morbid  action  may  often  be  present,  and  yet  nearly  all  of  these  phenomena 
be  absent.  Hence,  at  the  present  day,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  dis- 
ordered function,  inasmuch  as  this  is  frequently  the  only  symptom  that  is  at  all 
appreciable,  especially  in  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs.  Modem  research 
has  shed  important  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  their 
contents  in  inflammation,  and  has  enabled  us  to  explain  much  of  what  was  before 
obscure  and  mysterious  in  regard  to  the  more  intimate  nature  of  the  process. 

1.  Ducoiaration. — The  discoloration  of  an  inflamed  part  varies  from  the 
slightest  increase  of  the  natural  hue  to  the  deepest  purple,  according  to  the 
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character  of  the  affected  tissues  and  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action.  It  is 
always,  other  things  being  equal,  most  distinctly  marked  in  those  structures  which 
are  very  vascular,  while  in  such  as  have  comparatively  few  vessels  it  is  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  present  only  in  a  faint  degree.  It  is  a  prominent  phenon?e- 
non  in  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  lungs, 
pleura,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  peritoneum ;  structures  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  great  vascularity,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  blood  which  they  are  capable 
of  admitting  in  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  little  discoloration  in 
inflammation,  however  intense,  of  the  tendons,  cartilages,  bones,  and  fibrous  enve- 
lops, the  brain,  nerves,  heart,  and  voluntary  muscles.  In  inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane  the  only  evidence  of  disease  observable  after  death  is  effusion 
of  serum  or  of  serum  and  fibrin ;  all  trace  of  vascularity  is  wanting,  and  yet  the 
morbid  action  has  been  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 

The  discoloration  of  inflammation  often  acquires  a  high  grade  in  a  very  short 
time,  depending  upon  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  affected  structures. 
In  general,  however,  it  proceeds  rather  slowly,  keeping  steady  pace  with  the 
gravescent  action  ;  advancing  from  rose  to  red,  from  red  to  purple,  or  from  purple 
to  black,  as  when  the  part  is  about  to  mortify.  It  is  always  most  distinct  at  the 
focus  of  the  inflammation,  from  which  it  gradually  recedes  until,  in  most  cases,  it 
is  insensibly  lost  in  the  natural  hue  of  the  surrounding  healthy  structures.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  as  in  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  some  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  very  abrupt,  the  diseased  surface 
exhibiting  a  red  and  well-defined  circle. 

The  discoloration  varies  not  merely  in  degree,  but  also  in  its  character,  thereby 
throwing,  not  unfrequently,  important  light  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  case.  Thus, 
it  may  be  scarlet,  as  in  the  skin,  throat,  and  bowels ;  lilac  or  bluish,  as  in  the 
sclerotica  and  the  fibrous  envelops  of  the  muscles ;  brick-colored,  grayish,  or 
brownish,  as  in  iritis  ;  yellowish,  as  in  erysipelas,  especially  when  associated  with 
derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  of  a  copper  hue,  as  in  the  eruptions  of 
secondary  syphilis ;  purple,  as  in  the  edges  of  a  scrofulous  ulcer ;  livid,  as  in 
violent  tonsillitis  ;  and  black,  as  in  mortification.  These  varieties  of  color,  in 
these  and  other  structures,  are  dependent,  partly  upon  the  organization  of  the 
affected  tissues,  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  itself,  and  partly  upon 
the  amount,  degree,  or  intensity  of  the  morbid  action. 

The  discoloration  varies  in  extent,  from  the  smallest  speck,  perhaps  not  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  to  a  surface  occupying  many  inches,  if  not  several  feet  in 
diameter,  as  in  erysipelas,  where  the  disease  sometimes  involves  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  body.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  discoloration  is  said  to  be  diffuse ; 
it  is  arborescent,  when  the  vessels  upon  which  it  depends  are  spread  out  in  den- 
dritic lines ;  punctiform,  when  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  little  dots,  or  points,  as 
in  some  of  the  inflammations  of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes ;  linear,  when 
it  presents  itself  in  a  distinct  streak,  as  in  phlebitis  and  angeioleucitis ;  and  macu- 
liform,  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  blotch  or  ecchymosis.  In  the  latter 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  punctiform  variety  of  discoloration,  the  morbid  hue  is  due 
to  an  actual  extravasation  of  blood,  consequent  upon  a  rupture  of  some  of  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  part. 

To  be  of  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  inflammation,  the  discoloration  must  be 
permanent,  not  transient ;  advancing  and  receding  with  the  morbid  action ;  dis- 
appearing under  pressure,  but  reappearing  the  moment  the  pressure  is  taken  off. 
The  blush  of  shame  vanishes  in  an  instant,  with  the  excitement  that  produced  it; 
and  the  hectic  flush  upon  the  check  of  the  consumptive  merely  denotes  the 
existence  of  the  fever  which  succeeds  the  afternoon's  rigor ;  they  are  very  different 
from  the  discoloration  which  marks  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  inflam- 
mation. Besides,  the  latter  is  usually  associated  with  other  symptoms,  as  heat, 
pain,  swelling  and  disordered  function ;  phenomena  sufficiently  distinctive,  in  every 
case,  to  prevent  error  of  diagnosis. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  change  of  color  in  inflammation  is  a  preternatural 
afflux  of  blood.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  depended  upon  the  formation 
of  new  vessels,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  was  long  ago  disproved  by  minute 
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injection  and  microscopical  observation.  It  is  now  well  known  that  there  is  a 
class  of  capillaries  too  delicate  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  red  blood  to  render  them 
visible  iu  the  natural  state,  but  which,  the  moment  they  become  involved  in  irri- 
tation or  inflammation,  are  distended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  show  themselves  in 
every  direction,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  appearing,  and  that  frequently  in 
an  instant,  where  hardly  any  could  be  discerned  before.  We  see  this  fact  exem- 
plified in  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  when  a  particle  of  foreign  matter  lodges 
upon  the  cornea ;  and  what  occurs  here  may  be  supposed  to  take  place,  under 
similar  circnmstances,  in  other  structures.  It  is  only  in  reparative  infiaramatiou, 
or  in  the  inflammation  which  is  necessary  to  rebuild  parts  that  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  that  vessels  are  ever  formed.  The  process  is  entirely  incompatible 
with  ordinary  inflammation. 

2.  Pain. — Pain,  like  discoloration,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  usually  setting  in  early  in  the  disease,  going  on  steadily  increasing 
until  the  morbid  action  has  attained  its  maximum,  and  then  gradually  abating,  as 
the  disease  recedes,  until  it  is  insensibly  lost.  The  subject  of  pi^in  presents  several 
points  of  interest,  which,  as  they  have  a  practical  importance,  should  be  well 
understood  by  the  surgeon. 

Pain  varies  in  degree  from  the  slightest  change  in  the  normal  sensibility  of  the 
part  to  the  most  excruciating  agony,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected 
structure,  and  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action.  Doubtless  idiosyncrasy  also 
exerts  an  important  influence,  for  it  is  well  known  that  what  causes  pain  in  one 
individual  occasions  little,  if  any,  in  another.  Most  persons  bear  the  application 
of  a  blister  well,  but  I  have  seen  some  iu  whom  the  remedy,  although  retained 
only  for  a  few  hours,  was  productive  of  the  most  exquisite  torment.  Such  a 
result  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  an  idiosyncrasy,  or  a  difference 
in  the  nervous  organization  of  our  patients.  The  same  remark  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  injury.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pain  is  greatest  at  the  focus  of  the 
inflammation  ;  it  is  usually  flxed  in  its  situation,  but  sometimes  it  darts  al>out  in 
different  directions ;  is  increased  by  pressure,  motion,  and  posture ;  and  rarely 
intermits,  although  it  often  remits,  especially  iu  the  morning  and  the  early  part 
of  the  forenoon. 

Much  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  pain,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  we  may  often,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  seat,  and  even  of  the  nature,  of  the  inflammation.  Thus,  in  the 
pleura  it  is  sharp  and  lancinating;  in  the  cellular  tissue,  acute  and  throbbing,  as 
is  exemplified  in  boil  and  carbuncle ;  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  obtuse  and  heavy ; 
in  the  testis,  sickening ;  in  the  skin,  prurient,  itching,  or  burning ;  in  the  bones, 
dull  and  gnawing,  as  if  insects  were  feeding  upon  the  part;  in  the  urethra, 
scalding  or  burning;  in  the  conjunctiva,  gritty  and  itching;  in  the  teeth,  throb- 
bing, beating,  or  pulsatile.  When  inflammation  is  about  to  terminate  iu  morti- 
fication, the  pain  generally  becomes  hot  and  burning. 

Pain  is  sometimes  felt  at  a  point  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  action;  hence,  it  does  not  always  serve  to  denote  its  existence.  In 
coxalgia,  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  symptom  usually  is  severe  pain  in  the 
knee,  and  it  has  often  happened,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  practitioner,  that  the  latter  has  been  leeched,  cupped,  and  blistered, 
when  all  this  care  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  former.  In  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys,  a  prominent  symptom  is  uneasiness  in  the 
bead  of  the  penis ;  and  in  hepatitis,  considerable  suffering  is  often  felt  in  the 
right  shoulder.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  these  occurrences ;  but,  in 
g^-nerai.  they  are  dependent  either  upon  continuity  of  structure,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  arinary  passages,  or  upon  reflex  action,  as  in  coxalgia  and  hepatitis. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pain  is  generally  much  more  severe  when  the 
inflammation  is  seated  in  the  covering  of  an  organ  than  when  it  occupies  its 
proper  ^abstance.  A  pleuritis  is  always  attended  with  severe  local  distress, 
whereas  few  persons  ever  experience  any  pain  in  pneumonitis.  In  inflammation 
of  iht  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  liver,  great  disorganization  may  take  place, 
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aud  yet  the  patient  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  as  far  as  pain  is  concerned ; 
but  should  the  fibro-serous  envelop  of  the  organ  be  mainly  implicated,  violent 
suffering  will  be  a  prominent  symptom.  The  same  law  obtains  even  in  inflamnuh 
tion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

It  is  important  that  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
the  pain  of  inflammation  and  the  pain  of  spasm,  since  it  must  exert  an  important 
influence  upon  his  therapeutic  measures.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  former 
is  gradual,  not  sudden  in  its  attack ;  persistent,  not  intermittent ;  increased  by 
motion,  pressure,  and  posture ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  and  other  evidences  of  indisposition,  plainly 
marking  its  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  attack,  which  usually 
furnishes  important  light  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  individual  case.  In 
spasm,  the  pain  comes  on  suddenly,  and,  after  having  continued  for  a  short  time, 
intermits,  or  entirely  disappears,  only,  however,  to  return  again,  and  pass  through 
the  same  course;  in  a  word,  it  is  paroxysmal,  coming  suddenly,  and  going 
suddenly ;  relieved  by  pressure,  and  nearly  always  attended  with  eructations  and 
rumbling  noises  in  the  bowels,  supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  colic ;  there  is  no 
fever — indeed,  generally  no  constitutional  excitement  of  any  kind — and  there  is 
also  an  absence  of  the  other  local  symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  heat,  discolora- 
tion, and  intumescence. 

In  neuralgia  the  pain  is  sharp  and  lancinating,  often  darting  through  the  parts 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  or  like  an  electric  shock ;  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  soreness  or  aching,  and  generally  aggravated  by  pressure.  It  is  usually 
paroxysmal  in  its  character,  coming  on  perhaps  once  every  day,  lasting  a  few 
hours,  and  then  going  off  gradually,  or  even  suddenly,  to  reappear  about  the 
same  time  the  following  day ;  it  is,  in  fact,  generally  an  intermittent  disease, 
with  a  distinct  interval  of  freedom  from  pain,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  an 
ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and  having  often,  like  it,  a  miasmatic  origin.  The 
pain,  moreover,  is  not  always  fixed,  but  is  at  one  time  here,  and  at  another  there, 
generally  in  the  course  of  a  sentient  nerve. 

Severe  pain,  especially  in  a  nervous,  irritable  person,  is  always  a  formidable 
occurrence,  as  it  exhausts  and  depresses  the  powers  of  life,  and  is  sure,  if  not 
timeously  combated,  to  occasion  serious,  if  not  fatal,  mischief.  The  rule,  there- 
fore, is  to  arrest  it  promptly,  and  at  all  hazard,  before  the  disease,  of  which  it  is  a 
symptom,  has  made  much  progress. 

A  sudden  disappearance  of  pain,  unless  occasioned  by  the  use  of  anodynes,  is 
generally  denotive  of  danger,  as  it  implies  a  termination  of  the  morbid  action  in 
the  death  of  the  affected  structures.  The  occurrence  should,  at  all  events,  excite 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  careful  investigation.  An  individual,  for  example,  has 
been  the  subject  of  strangulated  hernia ;  the  constriction  has  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  has  been  characterized  by  severe  suffering,  both  local  and  general ; 
suddenly  the  pain  ceases,  and  the  patient  flatters  himself  that  he  will  soon  be  well. 
The  surgeon,  however,  comes  to  a  widelv  different  conclusion ;  for  the  sunken 
features,  the  clammy  skin,  the  feeble  and  nickering  pulse,  the  incessant  hiccough, 
and  the  trembling  hand,  but  too  plainly  foreshadow  the  approach  of  death  from 
mortification  of  the  bowel. 

Pain  is  not  always  present,  even  although  the  inflammation  may  be  extremely 
violent.  In  typhoid  fever,  a  disease  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer,  often  terminating  in  extensive  ulceration  of  these  bodies,  there  is  gene- 
rally an  entire  absence  of  this  symptom,  from  first  to  last,  unless  the  case  is  fol- 
lowed by  perforation  of  the  bowel,  and  an  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  In  pneumonia  there  is  frequently  no  pain  whatever ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  relation  to  inflammation  of  sotne  of  the  other  viscera.  In  scrofu- 
lous affections  of  the  spine,  particularly  those  forms  of  it  known  as  Pott's  disease 
and  psoas  abscess,  pain,  properly  so  called,  is  one  of  the  rarest  phenomena,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress.  A  painless  inflammation  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the  profes- 
sional attendant,  particularly  by  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  placing  undue  confi- 
dence in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  disease. 
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How  is  pain  prodoced  f  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  caused  by  a  develop- 
meDt  of  new  ner?es ;  but  that  this  is  not  so  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  fact 
that  this  symptom  is  often  present,  and  that  in  a  very  scTcre  degree,  almost  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  morbid  action,  and  consequently  long  before  it  is 
posdble  for  such  an  occurrence  to  take  place.  A  more  plausible  opinion  is  that 
the  soffering  is  occasioned  by  the  compression  of  the  nerves  of  the  part  by  the 
dilated  vessels  and  the  effused  matter,  thereby  impeding  or  interrupting  the  trans- 
mission of  nerroas  fluid  ;  but  to  render  this  theory  complete  it  is  necessary  to  go 
a  step  farther,  and  to  assume  that  the  various  component  structures  of  the  nerves 
themselves  are  inflamed.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  these  structures  should 
escape  this  action  even  in  its  milder  grades,  much  less  when  the  disease  is  fiilly 
established. 

Of  the  intimate  nature  of  pain  nothing  is  known.  All  that  observation  teaches 
is  that  it  is  a  peculiar  mental  perception,  dependent  upon  a  healthy  state  of  the 
brain,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  occur.  The  individual  must  possess 
the  faculty  of  consciousness,  or  he  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  mischief  that 
disease  produces  in  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  We  have  a 
convincing  proof  of  this  in  what  occurs  in  apoplexy  and  paralysis  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body,  in  which  the  most  violent  inflammation  may  be  set  up,  both  in 
the  internal  viscera  and  in  the  external  structures,  and  yet  the  patient  be  utterly 
insensible  of  its  presence.  The  brain  and  nerves  are  crippled ;  hence  the  latter 
are  unable  to  convey,  and  the  former  unable  to  receive,  painful  impressions  of 
any  kind. 

Although  pain  is  undoubtedly  a  great  evil,  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that  it  is 
so  generally  present  in  inflammation,  since  it  serves  to  warn  the  patient  of  his 
danger,  and  often  imparts  to  the  practitioner  useful  information  respecting  the 
natare  and  seat  of  the  morbid  action.  How  many  persons  formerly  perished  of 
typhoid  fever  simply  because  there  was  no  pain  to  guide  the  physician  to  the 
tme  lesions  of  the  disease  I  Doubtless  this  affection  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  we 
have  known  anything  definite  of  its  seat  and  character.  Were  pain  one  of  its 
prominent  symptoms,  it  would  long  ago  have  pointed  the  practitioner  to  the 
condition  of  the  glands  of  Peyer. 

What  is  termed  throbbing  is  a  peculiar  form  of  pain,  generally  denotivc  of  the 
approach  of  suppuration.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  felt  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
morbid  action,  especially  when  it  involves  the  fibrous,  fibro-scrous,  and  osseous 
ti»»ui»s.  It  is  generally  dependent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  an  unusually 
crowded  state  of  the  capillary  vessels,  impeding  the  onward  flow  of  blood,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  disease  is  more  fully  developed,  also  upon  the  presence  of 
inflammatory  products.  Posture  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  its  produc- 
tion, ari  is  evinced  in  whitlow,  odontalgia,  and  common  furuncle.  In  the  first  of 
these  affections  the  pain  is  increased  a  hundred-fold,  almost  in  an  instant,  when 
the  hand  is  permitted  to  hang  down  by  the  side  of  the  trunk ;  a  decayed  tooth 
that  is  free  from  pain  in  the  day,  while  the  patient  is  sitting  up  or  walking  about, 
will  ache  violently  the  moment  the  head  touches  the  pillow  at  night ;  and  a  boil 
on  the  buttock,  which  will  cause  hardly  any  uneasiness  when  the  body  is  recum- 
bent, will  throb  violently  when  it  is  erect.  These  occurrences,  which  are  easily 
explained  by  the  increased  determination  of  blood  which  the  affected  structures 
receive,  under  such  circumstances,  teach  a  valuable  practical  lesson  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  position  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 

3.  Svoelling. — Swelling  is  seldom  entirely  absent  in  inflammation  of  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body,  although  it  may  be  in  that  of  certain  internal  structures, 
however  violent  or  extensive  the  morbid  action.  Under  the  latter  head  may 
be  enamerated,  in  particular,  the  fibrous  and  serous  membranes,  tendons,  carti- 
lages, bones,  vessels,  and  nerves,  along  with  most  of  the  different  viscera.  The 
macous  membranes  also  rarely  suffer  in  this  way;  the  principal  points  where 
swelling  is  liable  to  occur,  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  are  the  conjunctiva,  glottis, 
tonsils,  and  vulva,  for  the  reason  that  these  parts  are  largely  supplied  with  lax 
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cellular  tissue,  which,  wherever  it  exists,  is  so  permissive  of  infiltration  of  serous 
and  other  fluids.  Hence  it  is  that  swelling  is  generally  so  conspicuous  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  filamentous  substance,  especially  in 
the  extremities,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  head,  as  is  noticed  in  the  more  severe 
forms  of  erysipelas,  where  the  scalp  and  face  are  occasionally  pufifed  up  to  an 
enormous  extent,  frightfully  disfiguring  the  features. 

The  progress  of  the  swelling  varies ;  in  general  it  is  gradual,  commencing  early 
in  the  inflammation,  and  going  on  steadily  increasing  until  the  morbid  action 
has  attained  its  height ;  even  then,  however,  it  does  not  always  stop,  but  often 
continues  until  the  vessels  have  parted  with  their  more  fluid  contents,  which 
sometimes  occurs  only  after  the  disease  has  begun  to  decline.  Occasionally, 
however,  cases  are  met  with  where  the  swelling  is  most  rapid  and  extensive, 
spreading,  in  a  short  time,  over  an  entire  limb,  or  even  the  greater  portion  of 
the  body.  The  best  examples  of  this  occurrence  are  witnessed  in  certain  inju- 
ries, as  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  the 
inflammation  consequent  upon  the  application  of  steam,  alkalies,  acids,  and  cer- 
tain animal  poisons,  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake. 

The  swelling  varies  in  its  character ;  thus  it  may  be  soft  or  hard,  transient  or 
protracted,  beneficial  or  injurious.  A  soft  swelling  is  usually  denotive  of  serous 
effusion ;  a  hard  one,  of  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  or  of  the  more  solid  elements  of  the 
blood.  A  transient  swelling  is  a  more  desirable  event  than  a  protracted  one,  as 
it  is  less  likely  to  interfere  with  the  restoration  of  function.  Swelling  often 
proves  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  eff*usion  upon  which  it  depends  is  a  means  of 
depletion  employed  by  nature  to  relieve  inflammatory  action  ;  it  answers,  in  fact, 
the  same  purpose  as  topical  bleeding.  When,  however,  the  deposit  is  very  large, 
or  composed  essentially  of  solid  material,  immense  harm  may  be  produced  by  it, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  compresses  the  capillary  vessels  and  interferes  with 
the  transmission  of  their  contents ;  in  other  words,  the  effusion  acts  obstruet- 
ingly,  and  thus  causes  fatal  constriction.  In  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  tech- 
nically called  chemosis,  the  matter  poured  out  often  compresses  the  vessels  of  the 
cornea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  gangrene  of  this  membrane ;  and  a  like 
result  occasionally  follows  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  limbs  and  scrotum. 
Swelling  may  prove  injurious  in  another  way;  by  acting  obstruct ingly,  as  in 
cedema  of  the  glottis,  which  may  cause  death  by  preventing  the  ingress  of  air 
into  the  lungs.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  inordinate  tumefaction  of  the 
tonsils.  A  swollen  perineum  may  compress  the  urethra  and  occasion  retention 
of  urine. 

The  immediate  cause  of  swelling  is  twofold  ;  first,  engorgement  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  secondly,  and  mainly,  effusion  of  serum  and  fibrin ;  to  which,  in  the 
more  severe  forms  of  inflammation,  may  be  added  pus  and  blood,  the  latter  of 
which  is  sometimes  poured  out  in  considerable  quantity. 

4.  HeaJt. — An  increase  of  heat  is  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, and  hence  a  valuable  symptom  of  the  disease.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  occurrence  is  observed  in  tonsillitis,  gastritis,  pneumonia,  and  the  so-called 
fevers,  in  which  there  is  often  a  remarkable  heat  of  the  breath ;  and  also  in  many 
of  the  external  varieties  of  inflammation,  where  the  change  is  rendered  apparent 
both  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  our  applications. 
The  scalding  tear.in  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  an  evidence  of  the  same  fact. 

The  degree  of  heat,  emitted  in  the  act  of  inflammation,  has  been  supposed 
never  to  exceed  that  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  The  researches 
of  John  Hunter  would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion.  He  operated  upon  a 
man  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele ;  the  temperature  of  the  vaginal  tunic 
immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  being  92°.  The  cavity  was  now 
stuffed  with  lint,  and  the  next  day  the  thermometer  stood  at  98f°,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  six  degrees  and  three-quarters,  which  must  have  fully  equalled  the 
heat  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  of  the  subject  of  the  observation. 
In  repeating  the  experiment  subsequently  upon  a  muscular  wound  in  the  side  of 
a  dog,  and  upon  the  vagina  of  an  ass,  irritated  by  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
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mercury,  he  found  no  difference  whatever,  before  and  after  the  occnrrence  of  in- 
flammation, in  the  temperature  of  the  parts.  Hence,  he  naturally  concluded  that 
the  extrication  of  heat  daring  the  progress  of  this  morbid  process  was  either  very 
slight  or  altogether  inappreciable.  Observations,  however,  made  since  the  time 
of  the  English  philosopher,  conclusively  show  that  there  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  a  decided  increase  of  temperature  in  the  inflamed  structures ;  and, 
although  this  increase  may  not  render  the  temperature  of  the  part  equal  to  that 
of  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  the  heart,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  real  and  positive.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  outskirts  of  the  body,  as  the  feet,  hands,  and  ears,  are 
habitually  cooler  than  the  trunk,  head,  and  upper  portions  of  the  extremities, 
because  they  have  naturally  a  more  feeble  circulation ;  hence  in  inflammation, 
although  their  temperature  may  not  reach  98°  of  Fahrenheit,  yet  if  there  be  any 
elevation  of  heat  over  and  above  what  these  structures  enjoy  in  the  healthy  state, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  actual  augmentation.  That  this  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  fact,  in  all  the  more  severe  forms  of  inflammation,  my  observa- . 
tions,  many  times  repeated,  fully  convince  me.  In  erysipelas  of  the  skin  of  the 
trunk,  in  urinous  infiltration  of  the  scrotum,  in  acute  abscess,  in  tonsillitis,  orchitis, 
bubo,  and  other  aff'ections,  I  have  again  and  again  seen  the  mercury  rise  in  the 
instrument  above  100°,  and  in  some  instances  even  as  high  as  105^,  106°,  and 
107°.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  oviduct  of  a  frog  ready  to  spawn  is  two 
degrees  hotter  than  the  heart ;  and  Professor  Dunglison  has  seen  the  temperature 
of  the  uterus  during  labor  as  high  as  106°.  From  all  these  facts,  to  which  others 
equaJly  convincing  might  be  added,  if  space  permitted,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  generally  an  elevation  of  heat  in  inflammation,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  be  situated,  provided  the  action  which  accom- 
p»anio5  it  is  not  too  slight,  or  too  limited  in  extent. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  animal  heat  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
expressing  an  opinion  regarding  the  cause  of  its  increase  in  inflammation.  It 
may  be  supposed,  however,  in  the  absence  of  positive  information,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  friction  which  the  blood  experiences  in  its  passage  through  the  vessels,  not 
only  in  the  inflamed  parts,  but  in  the  system  at  large,  and  also  to  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  red  particles  of  this  fluid  as  it  is 
propelled  along  in  its  turbulent  course.  The  influence  of  an  accelerated  state 
of  the  circulation  upon  the  production  of  animal  heat  is  well  eiaeniplified  in  what 
occurs  in  ordinary  exercise  when  the  feet  are  cold.  A  rapid  walk,  under  such 
circunistances,  in  the  open  air,  soon  equalizes  the  circulation,  and  sends  the  blood, 
loaded  with  oxygen,  to  every  part  of  the  body,  wanning  and  fertilizing  it  as  it 
rushes  on.  If  a  horse  he  rode  swiftly  round  the  race  track  his  whole  body  be- 
comes immensely  heated,  and  his  blood  surcharged  with  fibrin  and  colorless 
globules ;  both  evidently  the  result  of  the  increased  friction  of  the  blood  against 
the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  the  rapid  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  that 
fluid.  Irritating  applications,  as  spirits  of  ammonia,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and 
embrocations,  by  inviting  a  preternatural  afflux  of  blood  to  the  affected  part, 
pro<luce  an  analogous  effect,  accelerating  the  circulation,  and  causing  an  elevation 
of  temperature.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  uterus  during 
parturition  is  much  hotter  than  it  is  in  the  natural  state ;  a  circumstance  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  increased  activity  of  its  vessels 
approximating  a  state  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  inflammation,  although  not 
identical  with  it.  During  the  growth  of  the  antler  of  the  deer  and  other  animals 
there  is  always  a  marked  elevation  of  temperature  ;  and  phenomena  of  a  similar 
kind  are  often  witnessed  during  the  development  of  malignant  and  other  tumors. 
Ail  these  occurrences  bear  directly  upon  the  question  under  consideration,  if  they 
do  not  positively  serve  to  establish  its  truth. 

5.  A  sense  of  tendon,  pressure,  weight  or  fulness  is  a  prominent  symptom  in 
inflammation,  and  often  greatly  aggravates  the  local  and  general  distress.  It  is 
particulnrly  conspicuous  in  inflammation  of  the  denser  structures,  as  the  fibrous 
membranes,  tendons  and  cartilages,  but  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  very  severe  in 
the  looser  ones,  as  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  cellular  tissue.     The  imme.<l 
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diate  canse  of  the  tension  is  the  presence  of  effused  flnids,  as  sernro,  Ijiuph,  and 
pus,  which  thus  couipress  and  constrict  the  affected  parts.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  mere  congestion,  or  inordinate  distension  of  the  capillary  vessels,  may  produce 
a  similar  effect.  In  either  event,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parts  should 
be  more  or  less  severely  inflamed,  and  abnormally  sensitive ;  otherwise  the  feeling 
cannot  arise,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  mere  distension,  however  considerable, 
will  not  induce  it,  as  is  exemplified  in  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  penis, 
scrotum  and  eyelids,  where  the  accumulation  is  often  enormous,  and  yet  no  sense 
of  tension  is  experienced  during  any  period  of  the  attack. 

Great  tension  sometimes  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  viscera,  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidney,  and  prostate  gland.  When  combined  with  throbbing,  it  is  gene- 
rally denotive  of  incipient  suppuration.  In  orchitis  tension  is  usually  a  prominent 
symptom.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  absent  in  boils,  carbuncles,  erysipelas  and  parony- 
chia. Occasionally  tension  seems  to  be  a  purely  nervous  phenomenon,  as,  for 
.example,  in  what  is  called  sick-headache. 

6.  Functional  Disorder. — Disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  affected  part  is  in 
general  a  most  important  symptom,  being  often  present  when  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  other  phenomena  are  absent.  It  manifests  itself  in  various  ways,  as  well  as 
in  various  degrees ;  at  one  time  in  the  form  of  increased  sensibility  or  irritability, 
at  another  as  a  suppression,  alteration,  or  augmentation  of  the  natural  discharge, 
and  now  as  an  abolition  of  some  special  sense ;  at  one  time  as  the  slightest  pos- 
sible departure  from  the  normal  action  of  the  part,  and  at  another  as  a  total 
suspension  of  it. 

An  increase  of  sensibility  is  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  inflammation. 
In  peritonitis,  gastritis,  and  enteritis,  the  sensibility  of  the  affected  structures  is 
often  so  great  as  to  render  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  a  source  of  pro- 
found distress ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
weight  even  of  ,a  sheet  is  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  Similar  effects  are  noticed 
in  some  of  the  ^ternal  diseases,  as  in  boil,  carbuncle,  erysipelas,  and  in  inflamed 
hemorrhoidal  tumors,  which  are  frequently  the  seat  of  the  most  exquisite  tender- 
ness, hardly  exceeded  by  that  which  attends  an  inflamed  eye.  Parts  which  are 
devoid  of  feelin^oir  nearly  so,  in  the  sound  state,  as  ligaments,  tendons,  bone,  and 
fibrous  membranes,  generally  become  exceedingly  sensitive  in  inflammation.  The 
change  in  question  is  of  great  importance  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  inasmuch 
as  it  generally  enab^es  us  to  distinguish  readily  between  inflammatory  and  spas- 
modic affections,  the  latter  of  which,  as  before  stated,  are  often  immensely  relieved 
by  pressure,  which  never  fails  to  aggravate  the  former. 

An  increase  of  irritability  is  a  very  constant  phenomenon  in  all  inflammations 
of  muscular  parts.  In  cystitis,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  symptoms 
is  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  arising  from  involvement  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bladder ;  in  gastritis,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  often  so  excessive 
that  the  organ  is  incapable  of  retaining  the  smallest  quantity  of  fluid,  however 
bland ;  and  in  dysentery,  the  greatest  distress  which  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
endure,  during  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  malady,  arises  from  the  incessant 
peristaltic  action  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  the  main  seats  of  the  morbid  action. 
An  increase  of  the  contractility  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  very  common  in 
fractures  and  dislocations,  in  severe  sprains,  and  after  amputation,  usually  mani- 
festing itself  in  spasmodic  twitchings,  which  often  require  large  doses  of  anodynes 
for  their  suppression. 

Again,  inflammation  has  the  effect  of  diminishing,  or  even  completely  suspend- 
ing, the  special  function  of  an  organ.  In  ophthalmia,  the  eye  cannot  look  at 
objects,  however  dim  ;  the  moment  the  effort  is  made  the  lids  contract  spasmodi- 
cally, and  the  smallest  ray  of  light  that  impinges  upon  the  retina  is  productive 
of  the  greatest  distress.  In  inflammation  of  the  ear  the  slightest  noise,  which,  in 
the  healthy  state  would  perhaps  not  be  perceived,  or  which  might  fall  as  delight- 
ful music  upon  the  tympanum,  becomes  a  source  of  deep  distress ;  and  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  almost  destroyed  by  the  buzzing  and  explosive  sounds  which  suc- 
ceed the  morbid  action.     In  coryza,  the  s^nse  of  smell  is  abolished ;  in  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  skin  the  patient  is  deprived  of  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  in  glossitis 
there  is  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste.  In  laryngitis  the  voice  is  at  first  merely 
altered  in  its  character,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the  individual  often  becomes 
completely  aphonions.  In  cerebritis  there  is  generally  delirium,  followed,  if  the 
case  passes  on  to  suppuration,  by  convulsions  and  coma,  the  precursors  of  speedy 
dissolution. 

Another  prominent  symptom  of  inflammation,  one,  indeed,  which  is  seldom 
absent,  is  disorder  of  the  secretions.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  skin,  there  is 
suppression  of  the  perspiration ;  in  hepatitis,  of  the  bile ;  in  nephritis,  of  the  urine. 
Or,  instead  of  a  total  arrest  of  these  and  other  secretions,  important  changes  are 
effected  in  their  composition,  or  in  their  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical 
properties.  In  pneumonia,  the  characteristic  symptom  is  a  rust-colored  sputum ; 
in  dysentery,  a  discharge  of  bloody  mucus. 

The  function  of  absQrption  is  often  seriously  impeded,  if  not  completely  arrested, 
in  inflammation.  The  disorder,  however,  is  generally  much  more  conspicuous  in 
the  advanced  than  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation,  in  which  this  process  is 
sometimes  executed,  even  with  a  certain  degree  of  vigor,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
the  facility  with  which  morphia  and  other  substances  are  carried  into  the  system 
when  placed  upon  the  skin  after  vesication  by  cantharides,  ammonia,  or  hot 
water.  In  the  more  violent  grades  of  inflammation,  the  function  is  usually 
kept  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels  being  arrested 
by  the  morbid  deposits.  Afterwards,  however,  as  the  disease  declines,  the 
function  of  absorption  is  gradually  re-established,  and  then  often  proceeds  with 
great  vigor,  rapidly  removing  the  fluids  efi'used  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
inflammation. 

It  is  worthv  of  notice  that  while  the  absorbent  vessels,  when  the  inflammation 
is  at  its  height,  refuse  to  take  up  extraneous  matter,  as,  for  example,  morphia  or 
iK^Uadonna.  and  also  effused  fluids,  they  are  often  very  busy  in  removing  affected 
textures,  even  when  they  are  of  a  very  firm  and  resisting  character.  A  familiar 
illustration  of  this  occurrence  is  afforded  in  acute  abscesses,  the  natural  evacua- 
tion of  which  is  frequently  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
where  the  disease  is  most  intense.  In  inflammation  of  the  joints,  cartilage  and  even 
bone  often  suffer  extensively  from  this  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  effused  fluids  always  greatly  influences  and  promotes  the  occurrence. 

2.    CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Constitutional  symptoms  do  not  always  attend  inflammation.  The  morbid 
action  may  be  so  mild  as  to  prevent  its  recognition  by  the  system  ;  it  is  strictly 
a  local  affection,  and  therefore  causes  no  general  resentment.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  when  the  disease  is  severe,  or  wlien,  even  if  it  is  comparatively 
slight,  it  involves  an  important  structure ;  then  the  whole  frame  feels  its  irritating 
effects,  and  evinces  a  strong  interest  in  the  impending  struggle.  The  group  of 
phenomena  thus  produced  constitutes  what  is  termed  inflammatory,  symptomatic, 
or  sympathetic  fever,  and  deserves  consideration  as  expressive  of  the  sum  of 
suffering  of  each  particular  organ.  The  period  which  intervenes  between  the 
establishment  of  the  inflammation  and  the  occurrence  of  fever  varies  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and,  above  all,  the  importance 
of  the  organ  attacked.  Idiopathic  inflammation  is  generally  preceded  by  depres- 
sion or  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  uneasiness,  attended  with  headache,  pain  in  the 
liack  and  limbs,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  vitiated  appetite,  and  slight  chilliness, 
alternating  with  flushes  of  heat.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  remarkably  despond- 
ing, or  annoyed  with  disagreeable  dreams,  and  unpleasant  forebodings  respecting 
his  recovery.  He  feels  uncomfortably,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  and  has  a  disin- 
clination to  exertion.  In  a  word,  he  is  unwell,  or  in  a  state  intermediate  between 
health  and  sickness.  These  phenomena,  which  are  merely  the  precursors  of  the 
fever,  which  is  as  yet  only  in  a  state  of  incubation,  may  be  compared,  not  unaptly, 
to  the  fleeting  clouds  which  precede  the  outbreak  of  a  storm ;  they  appear  and 
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Fanish  for  a  time,  but  finally  coalescing,  thej  assume  their  allotted  station  in  tbe 
chain  of  morbid  changes.  When  fully  established,  the  fever  never  intermits  so 
long  as  the  cause  which  has  produced  it  continues  in  operation  ;  but  it  generally 
remits  slightly  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  vesperal  exacerbation  usually  sets  in  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
persists,  with  but  little  alteration,  until  towards  morning,  when  the  excitement 
relaxes  its  hold,  as  if  in  need  of  temporary  repose  to  meet  the  gradually  recurring 
emergency.  During  the  calm  which  is  now  present,  the  patient  often  falls  into  a 
refreshing  sleep,  his  thirst  and  restlessness  subside,  and  the  skin  is  bedewed  with 
a  gentle  perspiration.  Soon,  however,  the  smothered  fire  is  rekindled,  and  the 
same  suffering  has  to  be  passed  through  as  before,  now,  perhaps,  augmented  by 
the  spread  of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  development  of  new  sympathies. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  nature  of  inflammatory  fever,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  surgeon  should  personally  interrogate,  as  it  were,  every  organ  of  the 
body  which  may  be  supposed  to  evince  any  sympathy  with  the  affected  structures. 
This  inquiry  should,  as  a  general  rule,  embrace  an  examination  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  the  countenance,  skin  and  extremities,  lungs,  tongue,  stomach,  bowels, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  together  with  the  state  of  the  muscles,  brain,  and 
assimilative  powers. 

Derangement  of  the  vascular  system  is  chiefly  denoted  by  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
the  principal  characteristics  of  which  are  frequency,  hardness,  fulness,  strength, 
and  quickness.  The  number  of  beats  in  a  minnte  ranges  from  seventy,  seventy- 
three,  or  seventy-five,  the  average  standard  in  the  healthy  adult,  to  eighty-five, 
ninety-five,  one  hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  and  twenty,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disease  and  the  vigor  of  the  constitution.  A  hard  pulse  is  firm 
and  resisting,  rolling  under  the  finger  like  a  tense  cord,  and  as  if  the  blood  were 
sent  into  it  with  extreme  power ;  sometimes  the  arte'y  thrills  or  vibrates,  owing 
to  a  partial  displacement  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  When  the  tension  is  uimsually  great,  it  is  difficult,  by  any  pressure 
we  can  apply,  to  obliterate  the  caliber  of  the  vessel.  Fulness  has  reference  to 
the  volume  of  the  pulse,  which  feels  as  if  the  artery  were  expanded  beyond  its 
normal  size.  Strength  implies  a  sensation  of  preternatural  resistance  to  the 
finger  ;  while  a  quick  pulse  is  one  in  which  each  beat  occurs  with  great  suddenness 
or  abruptness.  This  quality  of  the  pulse  is  generally  associated  with  frequency, 
from  which,  however,  it  differs  essentially,  as  the  latter  has  reference  merely  to 
the  number  of  strokes  in  a  given  time,  and  not  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
'  vessel  dilates  and  contracts  under  the  finger.  Several  of  these  states  of  the  pulse 
may  be  absent,  and  yet  the  case  be  one  of  great  disorder  of  the  vascular  system. 
Their  entire  co-existence,  in  fact,  is  rare ;  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
to  be  found  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  hepatitis,  pleurisy,  splenitis,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  smallpox. 

In  the  examination  of  the  pulse,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  its  action  may 
be  materially  modified  by  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  inflammation  and  by  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  In  cephalic  affections,  the  pulse  is  slow,  full,  and 
laboring,  in  consonance  with  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  heart ;  in  peritonitis, 
it  is  small,  frequent,  and  wiry,  sometimes,  in  fact,  almost  nndistinguishable ;  and 
in  acute  inflammation  attended  with  internal  venous  congestion,  as  in  certain 
forms  of  fever  and  injury,  it  is  obscure  and  apparently  feeble,  but  generally  rises 
under  the  effects  of  our  remedies,  or  the  natural  powers  of  the  system.  Idio- 
syncrasy often  singularly  modifies  the  state  of  the  pulse.  I  recollect  a  middle  aged 
man,  once  my  patient,  whose  pulse  was  habitually  under  forty;  and  still  more 
remarkable  examples  of  the  kind  have  been  witnessed  by  others.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  may  be  abnormally  frequent,  beating  constantly  from  eighty  to  ninety  in 
the  minute. 

The  above  peculiarities,  whether  the  result  of  morbid  action,  or  of  individual 
organization,  derive  a  special  value  from  the  influence  which  they  must  necessarily 
exert  upon  our  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Thus,  in  peritonitis,  if  the  practitioner 
were  merely  governed  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  system  which  causes  it,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  administer 
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Stimulants  instead  of  applying  leeches  and  blisters ;  thereby  fesding  in  place  of 
diminishing  the  inflammation,  and  so  hurrying  on  the  fatal  crisis.  A  pulse, 
habitually  slow,  might,  in  inflammation,  hardly  attain  the  normal  standard  of 
frequency,  and  yet  the  system  might  literally  be  consumed  by  symptomatic 
excitement.  The  surgeon,  aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences,  is  wide 
awake ;  and  hence  he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  thrown  off*his  guard,  whatever  may 
happen. 

The  counlenancef  in  inflammatory  fever,  is  usually  flushed,  and  often  appears 
unnaturally  full,  as  if  it  were  slightly  tumid.  The  eyes  are  reddish,  suffused,  and 
frequently  intolerant  of  light.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  perspiration  being  kept 
in  complete  abeyance ;  and  the  extremities  are  usually  so  warm  and  uncomfortable 
as  to  be  unable  to  bear  any  covering.  When  the  excitement  is  excessive,  the 
sufferer  generally  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  same  posture  beyond  a  few 
minutes ;  he  tosses  about  from  side  to  side,  and  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of 
a  cool  spot 

The  respiratory  organs  freely  participate  in  the  general  disorder.  The  inspi- 
rations are  increased  in  frequency,  and  are  usually  performed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  labor ;  various  kinds  of  r&les  are  heard,  and  cases  occur  in  which  there  are 
well-marked  evidences  of  venous  congestion. 

The  digestive  organs  always  sufi'er  in  inflammation,  and  therefore  demand 
careful  examination.  The  tongne  is  variously  aff'ected ;  sometimes  red  and  almost 
clean,  but  generally  loaded,  either  with  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  fur, 
contracted,  and  somewhat  reddish  at  the  tip  and  edges ;  nearly  always  dry,  and 
easily  protruded,  though  often  a  little  tremulous,  especially  when  the  accession 
occurs  in  a  person  of  nervous  temperament.  The  taste  is  vitiated,  or  entirely 
abolished,  the  salivary  secretion  is  suppressed,  a  thick,  dark-colored  mucus  adheres 
to  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue,  and  there  is  a  disagreeable  arid  feeling  in  the  fauces 
and  cesophagus.  The  thirst  is  intense,  and  can  hardly  be  appeased  by  the  most 
frequent  and  abundant  draughts ;  the  appetite,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  destroyed, 
and  hence  the  patient  often  loathes  food,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  presented  to 
him.  Nausea  and  a  sense  of  gastric  oppression,  sometimes  attended  with  bilious 
vomiting,  are  common  attendants.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  or 
alternately  constipated  and  relaxed,  distended  with  gas,  and  somewhat  tender 
under  pressure ;  the  alvine  evacuations  being  fetid,  and  variously  altered  in  color 
and  consistence.  Along  with  this  condition  of  the  digestive  tube  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  disorder  of  the  liver,  manifesting  itself  in  excess,  deficiency,  or 
vitiation  of  its  secretion.  Such  a  condition  is  very  apt  to  be  present  in  sympto- 
matic fever  consequent  upon  accidents  and  idiopathic  inflammation  in  malarious 
districts.  In  what  manner,  or  degree,  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  are  affected 
in  this  disease,  we  are  ignorant  The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  suffers  very 
Ukuch  in  the  same  way  as  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mouth,  which  it  intimately 
n.-'sembles  in  its  structures  and  uses. 

Among  the  more  marked  changes  produced  by  inflammation  are  those  in  the 
renai  secretion.  These  changes  relate  chiefly  to  the  quantity,  color,  and  consist- 
ence of  the  fluid.  In  the  normal  state,  the  average  quantity  of  urine,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two  ounces ;  but  in  inflammatory 
fever  it  often  does  not  reach  one-half  or  even  one-third  this  amount  Moreover, 
instead  of  being  of  a  clear  amber  hue,  as  it  naturally  is,  it  is  commonly  of  a  deep 
red  tint,  and  surcharged  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  extractive  matter,  mucus, 
and  lithic  acid ;  the  latter  of  which  always  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  in 
the  form  of  brick-colored  sediment.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  secretion  is  also 
very  much  increased,  and  the  odor  is  often  quite  offensive  from  the  presence  of 
varicms  kinds  of  animal  substances.  During  the  height  of  very  acute  inflamma- 
tion, the  fluid  is  often  slightly  albuminous,  and  even  pervaded  by  tubular  casts. 
The  chlorides,  on  the  contrary,  are  commonly  remarkably  diminished,  especially 
when  there  is  much  exudation  with  a  tendency  to  cell  growth.  The  excretion  of 
the  fluid  is  very  much  as  in  health,  though  occasionally  it  is  greatly  increased  in 
frequency.      In   traumatic   inflammation,  as   after  fractures,  dislocations,  and 
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ampntations,  the  bladder  is  occasionally  so  much  paralyzed  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  the  catheter  for  the  expulsion  of  its  contents. 

The  muticles  are  generally  the  seat  of  great  discomfort  in  this  form  of  fever. 
Already,  during  the  stage  of  incubation,  the  patient  is  harassed  with  a  sense  of 
lassitude,  stiffness,  and  aching  or  darting  pains,  which,  gradually  augmenting  in 
severity,  at  length  constitute  a  source  of  real  suffering.  The  pains  in  the  lumbar 
region  are  particularly  violent ;  they  are  always  worst  at  night,  and  are  often  so 
intense  as  to  deprive  the  patient  completely  of  sleep.  His  back  feels  as  if  it 
would  break  into  pieces,  as  if  it  were  being  sawed  in  two,  or  as  if  it  were  bruised, 
and  mashed,  and  comminuted.  Not  unfrequently  every  joint  is  racked  with  pain, 
and  the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sensitive  as  to  be  intolerant  of  the  slightest 
motion,  pressure,  or  manipulation.  It  is  this  distress  in  the  muscles  that  causes 
the  patient  such  weary  and  painful  nights,  and  which  induces  him  to  exclaim  in 
the  evening,  "  Oh  that  it  were  morning  1"  and  in  the  morning,  "  Oh  that  it  were 
evening!" 

The  suffering  of  the  brain  is  evinced  by  a  peevish  and  irritable  state  of  the 
mind ;  by  loss  of  sleep ;  by  disagreeable  dreams ;  and  by  occasional  fits  of  delirium. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  perversion  of  special  sensation ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  distracting  noises  in  the  ears,  the  intolerance  of  light,  the  vitiated  taste 
and  smell,  and  the  impairment  of  the  touch. 

Finally,  the  assimilcUive  powers  being  in  abeyance,  the  body  becomes  gradually 
emaciated,  and  the  strength  fails  in  proportion  to  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood  and  solids. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events  in  inflammatory  fever.  If  the  morbid 
action  does  not  go  on  too  long,  or  if  the  patient  has  unusual  powers  of  resistance, 
he  may  be  able  to  weather  the  storm,  and  finally  come  off  conqueror.  The  dis- 
ease, and,  along  with  it,  the  fever  which  it  has  produced,  will  now  gradually 
subside,  the  occurrence  being  announced  by  a  diminution  of  the  patient's  restless- 
ness, anxiety,  and  thirst,  by  a  restoration  of  the  moisture  of  the  skin  and  mouth, 
and,  in  short,  by  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  the  secretions. 
The  sleep  becomes  more  natural  and  refreshing,  the  appetite  returns,  the  pulse 
descends  to  its  nonnal  standard,  and  the  mind  regains  its  natural  equilibrium. 
The  cessation  of  the  fever  often  declares  itself  by  the  occurrence,  either  sudden 
or  gradual,  of  a  profuse  sweat,  to  which  the  older  pathologists  applied  the  term 
critical,  and  by  a  general  unlocking  of  all  the  secretions.  In  a  word,  the  clouds 
which  had  so  long  obscured  the  horizon  are  once  more  succeeded  by  sunshine ; 
disease  has  vanished,  and  health  is  regaining  its  supremacy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  progresses,  a  downward  tendency  is  gradually 
witnessed  of  evil,  if  not  fatal,  portent.  The  symptoms,  losing  their  inflammatory 
type,  now  assume  a  typhoid  character:  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  soft,  and  frequent, 
beating  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  a  minute ;  the 
countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  shrunken  aspect,  denominated  Hippocratic ;  the 
surface  is  bedewed  with  clammy  perspiration ;  the  extremities  are  inclined  to  be 
cold ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  covered  with  a  brownish  or  blackish  fur ;  sordes  col- 
lect upon  the  teeth;  hiccough  and  twitching  of  the  tendons  supervene;  and 
there  is  rapid  emaciation,  with  corresponding  failure  of  the  strength,  and  low 
muttering  delirium.  Recovery  is  still  possible,  although  doubtful ;  a  well-directed 
plan  of  treatment,  or  even  nature's  unassisted  efforts,  may  be  sufficient  to  shake 
off  the  oppressive  load,  and  enable  the  part  and  system  to  triumph  over  the 
ravages  of  the  disease. 

But  typhoid  fever  is  not  always  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  inflammatory ; 
it  may,  and  often  does,  exist  as  an  independent  affection,  coming  on  early  in  the 
attack,  perhaps  almost  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  morbid  action, 
and  maintaining  throughout  a  well-marked  asthenic  type.  The  most  common 
cause  of  such  an  event  is  severe  shock  or  loss  of  blood,  occurring  in  an  unhealthy, 
broken  state  of  the  system,  or  actual  blood-poisoning,  from  the  absorption  of  pus, 
or  the  operation  of  some  specific  virus,  as  that  of  malig^iant  pustule,  or  that 
generated  in  the  dead  human  body,  and  received  by  inoculation  in  dissection.  In 
the  more  severe  grades  of  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  the  fever  soon  assumes  an 
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ftsthenic  character,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original  type,  the  system  being 
speedily  overwhelmed  by  the  depressing  influence  of  the  morbific  agent. 

The  occurrence  of  typhoid  symptoms  early  in  an  idiopathic,  specific,  or  traumatic 
inflammation,  always  portends  evil,  as  it  is  necessarily  denotive  of  great  and  rapid 
waste  of  life-power,  which  neither  medicine  nor  food  can,  perhaps,  successfully 
counteract  The  nervous  system  is  deeply  involved  in  the  morbid  process ;  the 
blood  is  gradually  deprived  of  its  plastic  properties ;  and,  nutrition  being  at  a 
stand,  the  body  soon  becomes  pale,  emaciated,  and  withered.  The  mind  is  early 
affected,  and  typhomania  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom  throughout.  The 
vital  forces  diminish  more  and  more,  the  patient,  engaged  in  constant  muttering, 
picks  at  the  bedclothes,  has  hiccough  and  twitchings  of  the  tendons,  and  is  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  support  himself  upon  his  pillow.  Exhaustion,  in  fact,  is 
extreme,  and  a  few  hours  generally  suffice  to  close  the  scene. 

There  is  another  form  of  fever  which  is  often  seen  during  the  progress  of 
inflammatory  affections,  and  to  which  the  term  irritative  has  not  inaptly  been 
applied,  as  it  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament 
or  habit  of  body.  The  best  idea  that  can  be  given  of  it  is  that  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  nervous  system  that  inflammatory  fever,  properly  so  termed,  sus- 
tains to  the  vascular ;  that  is,  the  fever  is  characterized  in  the  one  case  by  irrita- 
bility, or  excess  of  sensibility,  and  in  the  other  by  plethora,  or  redundancy  of 
vascular  action.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  in  irritative  fever  there  is  a  lively 
perception  of  pain,  and  an  unusual  exaltation  of  sensibility,  both  of  the  part  and 
sTc^tem ;  the  mind  is  peevish  and  fretful,  easily  dissatisfied,  and  often  filled  with 
despondency  and  unpleasant  foreboding ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  jerking,  small,  and 
sometimes  wiry ;  sleep  is  imperfect  and  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams ;  the  skin  is 
hot,  dry,  and  difficult  of  relaxation ;  the  extremities  are  inclined  to  be  cold ;  and 
there  are  frequently  nervous  rigors,  followed  by  marked  reaction,  and  great  rest- 
le?&saess ;  severe  suffering  is  generally  complained  of  in  the  loins  and  muscles ;  the 
slightest  noise  and  light  are  a  source  of  offence ;  and  the  head  is  distracted  with 
severe  pain,  which  often  assumes  a  neuralgic  character,  and  thus  becomes  a  cause 
of  great  distress. 

There  are  some  low  forms  of  inflammation  in  which  the  attendant  fever  nearly 
always  assumes  this  peculiar  type,  being  present  almost  from  first  to  last.  A 
good  example  of  it  is  afforded  in  dissection-wounds,  in  certain  injuries  of  the  skull 
and  brain,  in  phagedenic  ulceration,  in  hospital  gangrene,  in  sloughing  chancres 
and  buboes,  and  in  tertiary  syphilis,  in  nervous  debilitated  subjects. 

3.    CHANGES  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  INFLAMMATION. 

That  the  blood,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  economy  in  health, 
fshould  be  seriously  altered  in  its  properties  in  inflammation  is  what  might,  d 
Itriori,  have  been  anticipated,  and  what  observation  has  fully  established  to  be  a 
fact  Sent  with  increased  force  and  rapidity  through  every  portion  of  the  body, 
however  constituted,  or  however  remote  from  the  heart ;  subjected  to  new  actions 
and  new  affinities  in  the  suffering  structures,  as  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  laboratory,  and  deprived,  in  great  degree,  of  the  stimulus  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  almost  totally  changed  in  its  physical, 
chemical,  and  vital  properties.  The  most  important  alterations  which  the  fluid 
experiences  relate  to  the  fibrin  and  colorless  globules,  the  quantity  and  number 
of  whioh  are  always  materially  increased  in  every  well-marked  case  of  inflamma- 
ti<in.  To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  extent  of  these  alterations  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire,  for  a  moment,  into  the  relative  quantity  of  these  ingredients 
of  the  blood  in  the  healthy  state. 

In  healthy  blood  the  proportion  of  fibrin  to  the  entire  mass  is  as  3  to  1000 ;  in 
inflammation,  however,  it  is  generally  very  much  increased,  ranging  from  6  to  8, 
fn>m  8  to  9,  and  from  9  even  to  10^,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  and 
the  general  powers  of  the  system.  In  what  proportion  the  colorless  globules  are 
angmented  in  inflammation  we  are  uninformed ;  that  their  number  is  materially 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  whether  the  change,  in  this  respect,  is  as  great 
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as  in  the  fibrin,  is  still  undetermined.  In  addition  to  tbis  increase  in  their  number 
there  is  a  manifest  augmentation  of  their  bulk,  as  well  as  of  their  cohesive  pro- 
perties, thereby  greatly  promoting  their  tendency  to  adhesion  to  each  other  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  which  forms  so  striking  a  phenomenon  in  well  estab- 
lished inflammation. 

This  excess  of  fibrin  and  white  globules,  which  is  generally  observable  at  an 
early  period  of  the  inflammation,  goes  on  gradually  increasing  until  the  morbid 
process  has  attained  its  maximum,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  finally  altogether 
disappears  with  the  causes  that  induced  it.  Although  it  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  higher  grades  of  inflammation,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  is  wholly  absent, 
unless  the  disease  is  so  slight  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  any  serious  struc- 
tural changes,  or  material  embarrassment  in  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  part  and  system.  Gout  and  rheumatism,  pleuritis,  pericarditis, 
pneumonia,  hepatitis,  splenitis,  arteritis,  and  acute  articular  affections  usually 
exhibit  it  in  a  marked  degree.  It  is  also  present,  but  less  conspicuously,  in  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  mucous  membranes.  What  is  singular, 
it  also  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  latter  months  of  utero-gestation.  Where  or  how 
this  excess  of  fibrin  and  colorless  globules  is  ^ieveloped  is  still  a  mooted  question, 
which  further  observation  alone  can  solve.  It  may  be  supposed,  in  the  absence 
of  satisfactory  information,  that  it  takes  place  in  the  arteries,  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  agitated  in  passing  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  its  various  ingredients  being  forcibly  pressed  and  rubbed  against 
each  other,  and  against  the  sides  of  the  vessels  by  the  increased  powers  of  the 
heart.  Thus  a  species  of  disintegration  is  brought  about,  which  doubtless  adds 
very  greatly  to  the  already  existing  excitement  both  of  the  part  and  of  the  system. 
The  idea  that  attrition  of  the  blood  against  the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  mainly  in- 
strumental in  the  production  of  the  change  in  question  derives  support,  of  a  very 
plausible,  if  not  positively  confirmatory  character,  from  what  is  observed  when  a 
horse  is  subjected  to  severe  exercise  upon  the  turf.  If  he  be  bled  after  having 
been  ridden  very  rapidly  round  the  track,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  great 
increase  of  fibrin  and  colorless  globules,  in  consequence,  apparently,  simply  of  the 
increased  momentum  of  the  circulation,  and  the  friction  which  the  blood  has  ex- 
perienced in  its  passage  through  the  vessels,  especially  the  arteries.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  occurs  in  inflammation  ;  the  greater  the  excitement  of  the  heart, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  more  intense  the  morbid  action,  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  fibrin  and  white  globules,  and  the  reverse. 

This  increase  of  fibrin  and  white  globules  is  attended  with  inordinate  contrac- 
tion of  the  crassamentum,  and  a  separation  of  the  red  particles,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  what  is  called  the  huffy  coat  of  the  blood.  This  consists  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  whitish,  bluish,  or  tallow-like  pellicle,  upon  the  top  of  the  crassa- 
mentum, which  begins  to  show  itself  the  moment  the  blood  commences  to  coagu- 
late, and  attains  its  greatest  height  after  the  process  of  consolidation  has  been 
completed.  Its  thickness  and  density  are  greatly  influenced  by  internal  and  ex- 
trinsic circumstances,  as  the  state  of  the  system,  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  drawn.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  mere  film,  while 
in  others  it  forms  a  layer  several  lines  in  thickness ;  its  density  is  also  subject  to 
considerable  diversity,  being  at  one  time  very  feeble,  and  at  another  very  firm,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  offer  a  good  deal  of  resistance  to  the  finger.  When  the 
blood  is  much  impoverished  by  protracted  disease,  long  abstinence,  or  unwhole- 
some food,  the  buffy  coat  is  generally  very  thin,  soft,  dirty,  and  iridescent,  forming 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  in  plethoric  states  of  the 
system. 

Various  extraneous  circumstances  materially  influence  the  formation  of  the 
buffy  coat.  Of  those  the  most  important,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  are  the 
shape  and  capacity  of  the  receiver,  the  size  of  the  stream,  and  the  motion  to 
which  the  blood  is  subjected  in  its  passage  from  the  vein.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  phenomenon  is  most  readily  produced  when  the  fluid  falls  into  a 
deep  and  rather  narrow  vessel,  and  when  it  issues  from  a  large  orifice,  at  the  rate 
of  from  two  to  three  ounces  in  the  minute.     If  the  blood  runs  very  slowly,  or  in 
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a  tiny  stream,  or  if  the  stream,  although  quite  bold,  is  received  into  a  cold  or 
shallow  basin,  it  will  either  Dot  form  at  all,  or  so  very  imperfectly  as  to  be  scarcely 
appreciable.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  merely  sizy,  the  fibrin  resting  upon  the  top 
of  the  craor  like  a  blnieh  and  imperfectly  developed  film. 

Chomically  considered,  the  bnCy  coat  is  fonnd  to  cODStst  essentially  of  fibrin, 
in  combination  with  albumen  and  earthy  salts.  In  fact,  it  is  perfectly  identical 
with  the  plastic  matter  that  is  deposited  in  inSammation  upon  the  free  surfaces 
and  in  the  interstices  of  the  organs.  By  a  little  care  it  may  easily  be  detached 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  crassamentnm  ;  and,  if  it  be  well  washed  in  cold 
water  and  then  immeiBed  in  alcohol,  it  will  assume 
not  only  the  peculiar  bnff-colored  aspect,  whence  it 
derires  its  name,  but  also  a  dense,  firm  consistence, 
the  two  properties  assimilating  it  rather  closely  in  its 
physical  characters  to  the  sabatance  of  the  nnimpreg- 
nated  uterus. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  buffy  coat  is  formed 
we  are  anable  to  offer  any  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. It  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  more  tardy  coagulation  of  the  blood,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  red  particles  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  fibrin  and  to  sink,  by  their  greater  specific 
gravity,  to  the  bottom  of  the  crassamentum.  But 
this  was  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  now  well  ascer- 
tained that  inflammatory  blood,  instead  of  solidifying 
more  slowly  than  healthy  blood,  generally  concretes 
very  rapidly  and  firmly,  thus  impeding  instead  of 
hToring  the  development  of  the  buify  coat.  The 
most  recent  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  that  tbe 
occurrence  is  due  to  a  vital  repulsion  between  the 
fibrin  and  red  particles;  or,  what  amounts  essentially 
to  the  same  thing,  to  an  unnatural  aggregation  of  these  bodies,  which,  acting  tike 
a  pponge,  force  out  the  fibrin  from  among  them  before  the  general  mass  of  the 
blood  is  fully  coagulated.  Whether  this  explanation  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  formation  cannot  occur  at  all  without  a  previous  disunion  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  fluid,  thereby  predisposing  them  to  the  event  in 
question.  To  ascertain  whether  this  tendency  to  tbe  development  of  the  buRy 
coat  cxisits  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  spoliativc  bleeding,  but  simply  to 
draw  a  few  drops  of  blood,  and  to  look  at 
it  with  the  microscope,  which  will  at  once 
detect  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
normal  standard.  The  red  corpuscles  will 
be  observed  to  run  almost  immediately 
into  clusters  of  piles  or  rouleaux,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1. 

Id  certain  forms  of  inflammation  and 
conditions  of  the  system  the  blood  is  not 
only  buffed,  bat  cupped ;  that  is  the  upper 
surface  of  the  crassamentum  exhibits  a 
hollow  appearance,  a^  if  it  had  been 
scuop«>d  out  with  a  knife.  This  occur 
rence  usually  denotes  a  higher  degree  of 
morbid  action  than  the  mere  prestnce  of 
naked  fibrin  on  the  top  of  thi  clot,  and 
yet  it  id  not  unfrequently  witnessed  under 
eirramstances  which  render  it  very 
quentionable  whether  tiiere  is  any  in- 
flammation at  all,  as  in  anemia,  in  pro- 
fufie  eracuatioDS  from  the  bowels,  skin, 
aod  kidneys,  in  acurry,  attd  in  chlorosis. 


Fig   2 
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It  is  generally  not  easy  to  account  for  such  anomalies,  but  of  their  practical  im- 
port every  practitioner  must  be  fully  aware.  In  my  private  collection  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen,  which  I  obtained  many  years  ago  from  bleeding  a  young  man 
laboring  und^r  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  which  both  the  buffed  and  cupped  appear- 
ances exist  in  a  marked  degree  on  both  surfaces  of  the  crassamentum.  The 
adjoining  sketch,  fig.  2,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  preparation. 

4.   INTIMATE  NATURE  OF  INFLAMBtATION. 

In  the  definition  of  inflammation,  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  specify  its  true  character  or  essential  nature.  To  do  so 
would  have  been  premature ;  but  now  that  we  have  studied  its  various  local  phe- 
nomena and  traced  its  constitutional  effects,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  ask  the  question,  What  is  inflammation  ? 

To  answer  this  question  in  an  intelligible  and  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider,  1st,  the  nature  of  the  capillary  vessels,  in  which  the  morbid 
action  is  mainly  carried  on ;  2dly,  the  character  of  the  blood,  which,  as  already 
seen,  is  so  singularly  changed  in  this  affection ;  3dly,  the  part  played  by  the 
nervous  system,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  by  the  nerves  of  the  affected 
structures ;  and  4thly,  the  condition  of  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  capillaries  are  those  minute  canals  which  are  everywhere  interposed 
between  the  arteries  and  veins,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are  only  so  many  continua- 
tions. That  their  structure  is  similar  to  these  vessels  is  analogically  extremely 
probable,  although  it  is  doubtless  somewhat  modified  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their 
various  duties,  since  they  are  not  merely  designed  as  channels  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood,  but  also  as  organs  for  the  elaboration  of  various  kinds  of  fluids, 
as  those  of  nutrition  and  secretion.  With  regard  to  their  caliber,  these  vessels 
are  divisible  into  two  classes.  The  one  embraces  those  minute  tubules  which, 
though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  found,  when  microscopically  examined,  to 
be  capable  of  carrying  a  continuous  stream  of  blood,  so  as  to  give  the  part  in 
which  they  are  situated  a  red  appearance.  The  other  group  includes  those  deli- 
cate vessels,  the  cavity  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  admit  only  a  single  globule  at 
a  time,  and  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  even  with  a  strong  magnifier. 

The  blood,  as  it  circulates  through  the  body,  and  immediately  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  a  vein  of  the  arm,  has  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  fluid ;  but  a 
careful  examination  shows  it  to  consist  of  numerous  component  elements,  intended 
for  widely  different  purposes  in  the  economy.  Coagulation  separates  it  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  hence  called  the  crassamentum ;  the  other  is 
fluid,  and  named  the  scrum.  The  crassamentum  consists  of  a  pale,  whitish, 
transparent  fluid,  known  as  the  blood-liquor,  plastic  matter,  plasma,  or  coagulating 
lymph,  and  of  minute  particles,  globules,  or  corpuscles,  entangled  in  and  sus- 
pended by  it  as  the  blood  is  passing  the  round  of  the  circulation.  The  particles 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  colorless ;  the  former,  which  have  long  been 
familiar  to  anatomists,  and  which  impart  to  the  crassamentum  its  red  hue,  are 
exceedingly  abundant,  and  vary  in  size  from  the  ^xjW  ^^  ^^^^  Wjsts  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
diameter ;  they  are  of  a  flattened,  globular  shape,  and  their  office  seems  to  be  to 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  to  convey  it  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  its  several  organs  and  tissues.  The  color- 
less or  pale  corpuscles  have  only  been  recently  discovered ;  their  number  is  very 
limited,  except  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  when  it  is  much  increased ;  they  are 
round,  much  larger  than  the  red,  and  finely  granulated  on  the  surface,  thus  giving 
them  a  rough  appearance.  What  the  precise  office  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  connected,  in  some  way, 
with  the  process  of  nutrition,  which  is  also  the  case,  only  more  certainly,  with  the 
blood-liquor,  which  is  essentially  associated  with  this  operation. 

In  the  vessels  of  the  living  body,  the  white  globules  seem  to  have  no  disposition 
to  mingle  with  the  red  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessels,  coasting,  as  it  were,  slowly  along  in  the  blood-liquor,  out- 
side of  the  general  current     The  red  particles,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  quietlj 
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and  gently  along  the  centre  of  the  vessels,  regardless,  so  to  speak,  of  the  colorless, 
and  in  a  mach  more  rapid  and  lively  manner,  without  any  adhesion  to  each  other, 
to  the  white  particles,  or  to  the  coats  of  the  containing  vessels. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  inflammatory  process,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  them,  are,  1st,  slight  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  with  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  flow  of  blood;  2dAy,  dilatation  of  these  vessels  and  an  increased 
rapidity  of  the  circulation ;  and,  3dly,  a  quiescent  state  of  the  capillaries  with 
complete  stagnation  of  their  contents.  While  these  changes  are  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  these  vessels,  important  changes  are  wrought  in  the  blood,  both  in 
regard  to  its  consistence,  its  color,  the  arrangement  of  its  globules,  and  the 
character  of  the  plasma.  Finally,  the  coats  of  the  vessels  themselves  are  seriously 
altered,  being  rendered  preternaturally  soft  and  fragile,  and  therefore  temporarily 
incapacitated  for  transmitting  the  vital  fluid.  These  various  changes  are  so 
important  as  to  demand  for  each  separate  consideration. 

If  a  drop  of  rectified  spirits,  or  any  slight  stimulus,  be  applied  to  a  capillary 
vessel  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  or  the  wing  of  a  bat,  the  effect  will  be  to  cause 
slight  contraction  of  its  caliber,  with  a  partial  arrest  of  its  contents,  the  particles 
of  Mood  moving  to  and  fro  for  a  few  seconds,  when  they  will  be  observed  to 
regain  their  proper  course,  and  to  pass  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  If  the 
irritation  be  more  severe,  as  when  a  drop  of  tincture  of  capsicum  is  applied,  the 
vessel,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  instantly  dilated,  or,  if  there  be  any  contraction, 
it  is  so  slight  and  transient  as  to  be  inappreciable  by  the  sight.  However  this 
may  be,  the  dilatation  soon  becomes  marked  and  decided,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  now  carries  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  in  the  natural 
state,  the  red  particles  being  sent  into  it  in  increased  numbers,  as  well  as  with 
increased  force  and  velocity,  evidently  in  consonance  with  the  augmented  action 
of  the  heart,  which,  beating  perhaps  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the 
minute,  throws  the  blood  with  extraordinary  impetus  into  the  inflamed  part. 

The  disease  advancing,  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel  steadily  and  regularly  atig- 
ments,  until,  at  length,  its  tunics  having  been  expanded  to  their  utmost,  the  artery 
becomes  a  mere  passive  tube,  palsied  and  crippled  in  its  action,  and  therefore  not 
only  incapacitated  for  transmitting  its  contents,  but  for  performing  any  of  its  more 
delicate  Ainctions  as  an  organ  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 

In  the  condition  now  described,  the  capillary  is  not  only  distended  to  its  utmost, 
but  it  is  distinctly  elongated  and  tortuous,  sometimes  almost  knotty,  as  if  it  were 
affected  with  anenrismal  enlargements,  or  real  varices.  Its  coats  ai*c  also  preter- 
naturally soft  and  lacerable,  from  intermolecular  changes  in  their  structure. 

The  blood,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this  dilatation,  is  literally  impacted 
in  the  vessel,  pressing  everywhere  upon  its  sides,  and  thus  causing,  by  degrees, 
complete  remora,  stasis,  or  stagnation.  The  white  and  red  particles,  instead  of 
pursuing  an  orderly,  quiet,  and  independent  course,  as  in  the  natural  state,  are 
now  observed  to  be  more  or  less  intermixed,  and  so  thoroughly  crowded  together 
that  both  are  materially  changed  in  their  shape,  being  irregularly  flattened,  elon- 
gated, and  distorted,  as  well  as  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  When  there  is  complete  stoppage,  the  distinction  between  the  two  sets 
of  globules  is  entirely  lost,  the  blood  forming  a  stagnant  pool,  of  a  dark  homo- 
gen€*ous  aspect. 

These  various  changes,  which  are  brought  about  gradually,  not  suddenly,  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage  in  what  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. If  this  membrane  be  irritated,  as,  for  example,  by  the  contact  of  a  foreign 
body,  there  will  be  an  immediate  rush  of  blood  to  the  part,  thus  causing  a  great 
s^eeming  increase  of  its  vascularity.  In  a  few  minutes  hundreds  of  vessels,  pre- 
viously invisible,  will  be  seen  shooting  out  in  different  directions,  and  connecting 
themselves  with  the  sides  of  those  that  appeared  in  the  first  instance.  These 
are  not  new  channels,  but  old  ones  appertaiQing  to  the  second  class  of  capillaries, 
rendered  evident  by  the  intromission  of  red  particles,  which,  in  the  healthy  state, 
pass  along  in  so  slow  and  gradual  a  manner  as  to  elude  detection. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  globules  of  the  blood,  as  they  are  sent  by  the 
heart  into  the  irritated  arteries,  are  able,  all  at  once,  to  pass  through  them  with- 
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out  any  difficulty.  Instead  of  this,  after  having  proceeded  a  certain  distance, 
they  robound  against  themselves  and  the  sides  of  the  tcbscIb,  ho  as  to  nndergg 
a  kind  of  oscillatory  movement ;  but  gradually  yielding  to  the  force  exerted  upon 
them  from  behind,  they  are  nrged  onward  and  onward  until  they  reach  the  cor- 
reeponding  veins,  into  which,  as  their  caliber  ie  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
arteries,  they  nieb  as  into  a  vortex,  and 
instantly  disappear  in  the  current  be- 
yond. A  similar  oscillatory  movement 
of  the  globules  of  the  blood  is  observed 
when  the  circulation  is  about  to  be  re- 
established after  it  has  been  completely 
arrested.  Some  time  is  required  for  the 
detachment  of  these  bodies,  and  when 
they  have  finally  sncceeded  in  effecting 
this,  instead  of  passing  on  at  once  intn 
the  corresponding  vein,  they  are  pro- 
pelled forward  and  backward  until  the 
diseased  arteries  have  become  sufficiently 
dilated  to  admit  of  their  escape. 

The  dilated  condition  of  the  vessels  is 
weli  seen  in  the  accompanying  cuts,  re- 
presenting the  two  ears  of  a  rabbit,  one 
in  the  natural  state,  and  the  other  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  They  were  injected  sim- 
ullaneounly,  and  consequently  with  the 
same  degree  of  force,  with  size  colored 
with  vermilion.  Fig.  3  is  the  natural 
ear ;  fig.  4,  the  inflamed  one.  The  con- 
trast is  striking.  The  vessele  of  the 
latter  are  not  only  mnch  lai^r  and  more 
tortuous  than  in  the  former,  but  also 
apparently  nmch  more  numerous ;  the  main  artery  in  the  one  is  likewise  greatly 
increased  in  size,  while  in  the  other,  namely,  the  natural  one,  it  is  quite  small. 

But  it  rot|uiros  no  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  increased  vascularity  in  inflammation ;  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
color  of  the  part  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance that,  if  an  incision  bo  made  into  it,  the  blood  will  gush  out  in  much  larger 
quantity  than  from  a  similar  cut  In  the  corresponding  healthy  structure. 

When  the  morbid  action  is  fully  established  and  very  intense,  without,  how- 
ever, there  being  as  yet  complete  cessation  of  the  circulation,  the  contents  of  the 
affected  vessels  not  unfrequcntly  break  through  their  soflened  and  lacerable  walls, 
occasioning  thus  a  real  extravasation  of  blood, 
as  in  lig.  5,  representing  a  magnified  portion  of 
inflamed  serous  membrane.  Sometimes,  again, 
although  rarely,  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
vessels,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  forms  new  channels,  through  which 
it  afterwards  continues  to  circulate. 

Immediately  around  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  marked  conges- 
tion exists,  and  the  blood,  consequently,  passes 
along  very  slowly,  and  with  difficulty.  Beyond 
this  point  the  phenomena  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent ;  the  excitement  is  less  considerable,  bat  still 
sufficient  to  cause  active  vascular  determination ; 
the  blood  moves  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  with 
extreme  velocity,  but  being  unable,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  focus  of  the  inflammation,  to  make 
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iu  war  throufrh  the  stagnant  tubes,  it  is  sent  onward  through  collatoral  chan- 
ncln,  now  for  the  first  time  fairly  opened  for  its  reception.  Tlius  it  will  be  seen 
that,  while  at  the  centre  of  the  morbid  action  Btagnatioa  occurs,  and  around  this 
>  slu^sh  circulation  prevails,  an  increased  activity  is  going  on  in  its  neighbor- 
Iwod.  The  arteries  leading  to  the  affected  part  are  distended,  and  pulsate  strongly, 
bat  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  with  prct«rnatural  frequency. 

The  changes  produced  in  inflammation  are  admirably  depicted  in  fig.  6,  from 
Beanett,  representing  a  portion  of  the  web  in  the  foot  of  a  young  frog,  after 


harin)^  been  irritat«d  hy  a  drop  of  strong  alcohol ;  it  is  magnified  two  hundred 
diameters,  and  exhibit^  a  deep-seated  artery  and  vein,  somewhat  out  of  focus, 
with  c^iUaries  running  over  them,  the  whole  being  interspersed  with  pigment 
nila.  On  the  left  of  the  figure  the  circulation  is  in  its  normal  state ;  at  the 
evatTf  it  i(9  retarded,  the  vessels  are  crowded  with  corpuscles,  and  the  column 
of  blood  i:«  osK-illating ;  on  the  right  there  in  deep  congestion,  with  exudation ;  a 
reprcHfnt.-f  the  vein,  occupied  by  dark  blood,  moving  more  slowly  than  in  the 
artery,  and  running  in  the  oppo^fite  direction  ;  the  lymph  space  on  each  side  Is 
filled  with  yellowish  plasma,  and  contains  a  number  of  colorle:~s  corpuscles,  some 
clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  vein,  others  moving  tardily  along ;  b  represents  the 
anerr,  with  a  rapid  current,  permitting  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  reddish -yellow 
broad  streak,  with  lighter  spaces  at  the  sides.  Opposite  c,  a  vessel  has  given 
way.  and  caused  an  extravasation  of  blood,  resembling  a  brownish-red  pool.  At 
d.  there  is  complete  congestion  ;  the  corpuscles  are  closely  adherent  to  each  other 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  which  they  entirely  fill,  l>eing  one  semi-transpa- 
rent reddish  mass.  The  interrascular  spaces  are  abnormally  thick  and  opar|ue, 
and  occupied  by  exudation. 

The  part  played  by  the  nerves  in  inflammation  is  very  imperfectly  understood. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  very  important,  although  we  arc  unable  to  define 
its  character,  or  specify  its  degree.  In  traumatic  in  II  am  mat!  on,  as  well  as  in 
many  caries  of  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  malady,  the  primary  impression  is 
probably  nearly  always  made  upon  the  nerves,  from  which  it  is  immediately 
n-flected  uiK>n  the  capillary  vcaaele,  inducing,  at  first,  contraction,  and  then  dila- 
(aiion.  of  their  caliber,  with  a  preternatural  influx  uf  blood,  and,  finally,  an  increase 
•if  «ilor.  The  sensibility  of  the  part  being  thus  awakened,  the  heart  is  instantly 
mosed  into  action,  followed  by  serious  disturbance  of  the  circulation  at  the  seat 
4f  the  morbific  impression,  as  if  nature  were  making  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
cauiK  of  the  disease.  It  is  this  occurrence  that  generally  gives  the  patient  the 
first  intimation  of  the  impending  mischief;  the  nerves,  resenting  the  encroach- 
ment, apprise  the  brain,  or  cerebro-spinal  axis,  of  the  attack,  and  the  conseijuence 
u  that  the  heart,  acting  with  unusual  vigor,  throws  an  undue  quantity  of  blood 
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into  the  suffering  structures.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  it  follows,  almost  as 
a  necessary  sequence,  -that  inflammation,  instead  of  being,  as  has  sometimes 
been  imagined,  a  process  of  perverted  nutrition,  is  in  reality  merely  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  affected  tissues  to  rid  themselves  of  some  hurtful  impression. 
All  the  rest  of  the  process  is  easily  understood  ;  the  discoloration,  swelling,  pain, 
heat,  and  disordered  function,  being  merely  so  many  links  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
action. 

As  the  inflammation  increases  in  intensity,  the  nerves  actively  participate  in 
the  morbid  process,  their  substance  becoming  injected,  softened,  compressed, 
and  otherwise  altered,  in  conformity  with  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure  and 
function.  The  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  welfare  of  the  affected  textures 
must  be  extremely  pernicious,  as  it  must  materially  diminish  the  nervous  cur- 
rent, if  not  entirely  arrest  it,  and  thus  weaken  and  prostrate  the  vital  powers  of 
the  part. 

The  joint  agency  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  in  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  inflammation,  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  the  researches  of 
modern  physiologists.  It  has  been  ascertained,  for  example,  that,  when  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  ner\'^es  is  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  of  a 
rabbit  at  the  Yarolian  bridge,  inflammation  is  speedily  lighted  up  in  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  eventuating  in  opacity  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  cornea.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that,  when  the  nerve  is  cut  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  so  as  to  involve  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  the  resulting  irritation  is 
not  only  more  violent,  but  much  more  deeply  seated  and  deplorable,  the  conse- 
quence being  complete  disorganization  of  the  organ. 

Analogous  effects  follow  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  When  these 
cords  are  cut  high  up  in  the  neck,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  assumes 
a  dark  color,  the  lungs  are  engorged  with  black  blood,  and  an  abundance  of 
serosity  is  poured  out  into  the  parenchymatous  texture,  as  well  as  into  the  pul- 
monary vesicles  and  the  minute  branches  of  the  bronchiae.  The  pleura  generally 
participates  in  the  irritation,  and  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  with  a  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 

A  nimals  in  which  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  has  been  tied  are  soon  seized 
with  inflammation  of  the  integuments  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  limb,  which 
gradually  progresses  until  all  the  soft  structures  are  invaded  by  gangrene.  A 
friend  of  mine  removed  a  section  of  the  peroneal  nerve  on  account  of  a  neuroma ; 
the  wound  was  long  in  healing,  and  two  of  the  small  toes  sloughed  before  the 
patient  recovered.  These  facts  enable  us  to  explain  certain  circumstances  that 
have  long  been  noticed  by  practitioners  in  particular  morbid  states  of  the  system. 
A  part  affected,  for  instance,  with  palsy  is  much  less  capable  of  withstanding 
the  ordinary  impressions  of  physical  agents  than  one  receiving  its  customary 
supply  of  ner\'0U8  influence.  A  bum  in  a  paralytic  person  creates  much  more 
serious  mischief  than  in  one  that  enjoys  perfect  health ;  and  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  blisters  and  other  irritants,  the  injudicious  application  of  which  often 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  large  portions  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  always  super- 
venes upon  serious  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  is  caused  in  a  similar  way ;  that 
is,  by  the  interruption  of  the  natural  supply  of  nervous  influence. 

In  whatever  manner  the  parts  are  deprived  of  nervous  fluid,  it  is  presumable 
that  they  are  brought  under  relations  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  frozen 
limb.  The  temperature  is  lowered,  the  sensibility  impaired,  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion perverted  ;'  in  a  word,  the  natural  connection  between  the  vessels  and  nerves 
is  broken  up,  and  hence  that  series  of  phenomena  known  under  the  name  of 
inflammation. 

The  tissues  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  considered  apart  from  the  vessels 
and  nerves  which  are  distributed  through  them,  and  which,  as  has  been  seen,  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  morbid  process,  are  variously  altered,  becoming 
not  only  the  recipients  of  various  deposits,  but  experiencing,  especially  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  marked  softening,  and  sometimes  also  fatty  de- 
generation, the  latter  being  more  particularly  liable  to  occur  when  the  morbid 
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action  is  tardy,  and  rather  below  the  ordinary  acat«  standard.  The  principal 
deposits  are  serum  and  lymph,  either  alone  or  in  unipn  with  pus  and  blood. 
When  these  products  are  very  abundant,  there  will  necessarily  be  much  swelling, 
and  the  consistence  of  the  parts  will  be  soft  or  hard,  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  tissues  and  the  nature  of  the  effusions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  inflanmiatory  process  leads  to  the  conviction  that,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  it  is  one  of  increased  action,  both  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  of  the 
tissues  through  which  these  vessels  pass,  and  of  which,  consequently,  they  form  a 
most  important  integral  part.  Microscopical  and  clinical  observations  clearly 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the  disease  is 
fully  established,  when  the  vessels  are  crowded  to  excess  with  blood,  and  when 
this  fluid  manifests  a  tendency  to  stagnation,  or  when  stagnation  has  actually 
occurred,  there  is  every  evidence  of  decided  debility.  The  capillaries  are  now 
partially  paralyzed,  and  distended  to  the  utmost  with  non-oxygenated  blood  ;  the 
different  tissues  are  surcharged  with  inflammatory  products ;  nutrition,  secretion, 
and  absorption,  are  interrupted,  or  completely  suspended ;  in  short,  everything  is 
indicative  of  enfeeblement  and  prostration. 

Moreover,  the  tissues  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process  soon  evince  a  dis- 
position to  become  disorganized,  and  to  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration,  especially 
if  they  are  loaded  with  plastic  deposits.  The  earliest  indications  of  these 
changes  are  the  confused  appearance  of  the  affected  structures  when  viewed  with 
the  microscope,  and  the  presence  of  minute  globules  of  oil  scattered  through 
their  substance.  If  the  fibrinous  matter  is  spoiled,  or  transformed  into  pus,  the 
quantity  of  oU  greatly  increases,  and  the  tissues,  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents 
and  by  chemical  influences,  are  liquefied  and  destroyed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  becomes  organized,  the  parts  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  state  of  atrophy, 
being  partially  robbed  of  their  nourishment,  and  choked  as  vegetables  are  choked 
by  weeds. 

Much  discrepancy  exists  among  writers  and  teachers  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes inflammation ;  some,  among  whom  I  include  myself,  believing  that  but  a 
slight  dep^ree  of  action  is  necessary,  while  others  maintain  that  the  departure  from 
tho  healthy  standard  must  be  very  great.  Thus,  Dr.  Miller,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  declares  that  true  inflammation,  properly 
8*>  called,  is  always  attended  with  suppuration  ;  apparently  forgetting  that 'thou- 
sands of  human  beings  daily  die  Arom  this  affection,  long  before  it  has' attained 
this  crisis.  Dr.  John  H.  Bennett,  another  eminent  Scotch  teacher,  makes 
fibrinous  exudation  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  process ;  and  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  propose  the  word  exudation  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  inflammation. 
For  myself,  I  cannot  see  that  such  a  change  of  nomenclature  would  have  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  confusing  the  mind  of  the  student ;  the  term  is  ill  chosen, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  advantageously  replace  one  which,  although  merely  con- 
ventional, is  yet  sufficiently  expressive  for  practical  purposes.  But  there  is  still 
a  more  serious  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  word,  and  that  is  that  it  does  not 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  morbid  process.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, and  those  who  think  and  reason  with  him  on  the  subject,  must  be  aware 
that  there  are  inflammations  of  certain  organs  and  tissues  in  which  the  morbid 
action  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  life,  and  yet  the  most  careful  examination,  micro- 
scopical and  chemical,  fails  to  detect  the  existence  of  fibrin  in  the  affected  struc- 
tures. It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  aponeuroses, 
cartilmires,  and  nerves,  in  which  this  disease  is  often,  if  not  generally,  unattended 
by  a  deposition  of  fibrin.  But  while  it  is  certain  that  inflammation  is  frequently 
present,  and  that,  too,  to  a  serious  extent,  without  fibrinous  exudation,  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  substance  is  usually  poured  out  in  this  disease,  especially 
if  it  has  already  made  considerable  progress.  Much  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  affected  organs  and  tissues,  some  furnishing  plasma  much 
more  rt*adily,  and  in  much  greater  quantity,  than  others.  Moreover,  it  requires 
very  nice  judgment,  particularly  in  the  living  subject,  to  define  the  boundaries 
between  congestion  and  inflammation,  or  to  determine  where  the  one  terminates 
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and  the  other  begins.  Inflammation,  in  its  iDceptive  stages,  may  be  compared 
to  a  latent  or  smothered  fire,  kept  in  abeyance  by  a  redundancy  of  Burronndiug 
material  interfering  with  its  development;  exudation  cannot  occur  all  at  once; 
some  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  vessels  for  their  new  office :  so  it  is  with 
the  flame  in  the  furnace,  it  does  not  break  forth  immediately  on  the  application 
of  the  kindling,  and  yet  no  one  would  say  that  fire  was  not  actually  present 
Most  of  the  disputes  that  have  grrown  out  of  this  question  have  arisen  from  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  observers  as  to  the  amount  of  disease,  or  change 
in  the  affected  part,  necessary  to  constitute  inflammation ;  and  it  is  obTious  that 
there  never  can  be  any  fixed  or  settled  views  upon  the  subject  so  long  as  this  is 
the  case  ;  nor  can  the  question  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  unless  it  be  studied 
with  reference  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  body ;  or,  if  I  may  use  the  ex])ression,  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  orgaofl 
and  tissues  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  relations. 

Another  source  of  difficulty,  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  is  the  &ct  that 
many  pathologists  are  seemingly  incapable  of  divesting  themselves  of  the  idea 
that  inflammation  must  necessarily  be  treated  by  depletion,  particularly  by  the 
lancet  and  leeches,  purgatives  and  starvation.  It  is  apparently  impossible  for 
them  to  disconnect  the  two  things,  and  yet  it  requires  very  little  reflection,  and 
certainly  no  great  amount  of  experience,  to  show  the  erroneousness  of  such  a 
conclusion.  Cases  of  inflammation  are  daily  met  with  which  imperatively  demand 
the  use  of  stimulants  from  their  very  commencement ;  and  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  assert  that  there  is  a  period  in  almost  every  attack  of  the  disease,  if  at  all 
severe,  in  which  the  patient  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  brandy,  wine, 
quinine,  and  nutritious  food. 

Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  whose  cellular  pathology  is  now  attracting  so 
much  attention,  asserts  that  inflammation  is  not  a  real  entity,  or  a  process  every- 
whert;  identical  in  its  character,  as  has  been  so  often  alleged,  but  a  process 
essentially  similar  to  other  morbid  actions,  differing,  in  fact,  from  them  only  in 
its  form  and  course.  He  believes  that  irritation  is  to  be  considered  as  the  start- 
ing-point in  inflammation ;  for  it  is  impossible,  he  remarks,  to  conceive  of  such 
an  occurrence  without  the  application  or  inter\'ention  of  some  hurtful  stimulus. 
The  principal  sources  of  this  irritation  are  three — the  functional,  nutritive,  and 
formative — the  first  playing,  as  he  imagines,  the  least  important  part  in  the 
process. 

"  If,  therefore/'  to  use  Yirchow's  own  language,  "  we  speak  of  an  inflammatory 
stimulus,  we  cannot  properly  intend  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  it  than  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  cause  or  other  external  to  the  part  which  falls  into  a  state 
of  irritation,  and  acting  upon  it  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood,  the  composition  and  constitution  of  this  part  undergo  alterations  which  at 
the  same  time  change  its  relations  to  the  neighboring  structures,  whatever  may 
be  their  nature,  and  enable  it  to  attract  to  itself  and  absorb  from  them  a  larger 
quantity  of  matter  than  usual,  and  to  transform  it  according  to  circumstances. 
Every  form  of  inflammation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  may  be  naturally 
explained  in  this  way.  With  regard  to  every  one,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
begins  as  an  inflammation  from  the  moment  that  this  increased  absorption  of 
matter  into  the  tissue  takes  place,  and  the  further  transformation  of  these  sub- 
stances commences." 

Yirchow  discards  the  idea  that  hyperemia,  or  vascular  turgescence,  is  present 
at  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  alleging  that,  in  certain  parts,  as  the 
cornea,  the  cartilages  and  tendons,  in  which  no  vessels  exist,  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  this  morbid  process  are  in  no  respect  different  from  those  in  the  .vascu- 
lar structures.  He  also,  as  will  be  seen  bv  and  by,  asserts  that  fibrin  is  not  a 
transudation  from  the  blood-liquor,  but  a  direct  product  of  the  inflamed  structures 
themselves,  brought  about  by  a  change  in  their  condition,  and  by  the  local 
metamorphosis  of  matter. 
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5.    TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Two  leading  indications  present  themselves  in  every  case  of  inflammation 
when  sufficiently  grave  to  demand  interference.  The  first  is  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease ;  the  second,  the  establishment  of  resolution. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  obvious  that,  although  the  disease 
may  be  modified  in  its  character,  or  rendered  comparatively  harmless,  by  treat- 
ment, yet  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrest  it  completely  so  long  as  the  exciting 
cause  is  operative.  Thus,  for  example,  in  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  it  would 
be  folly  to  expect  to  establish  resolution  of  the  inflammation  which  the  strangu- 
lation has  produced,  without  the  removal  of  the  stricture  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  morbid  action.  In  such  a  case,  one  of  two  things  roust  happen ;  either  the 
sufferer  must  die  fW)m  the  effects  of  the  disease,  or  he  must  be  relieved  by  the 
knife,  or  by  nature's  operation,  that  is,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  An 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages 
cannot  be  effectually  cured  so  long  as  the  foreign  body  remains,  and  keeps  up 
the  morbid  action.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  relation  to  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  from  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  gland,  acting  obstruct- 
ingly  to  the  flow  of  urine,  is  the  cause  of  the  cystitis,  and  just  so  long  as  the 
cause  remains  will  the  disease  continue,  although,  as  remarked  above,  it  may  be 
materially  modified  by  our  therapeutic  measures.  But  it  does  not  follow,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  inflammation  shall  at  once  subside  because  the  cause  which 
produced  it  has  been  removed.  The  malady  may  have  already  made  so  much 
progress  as  to  render  the  restoration  of  the  part  either  impracticable,  or  possible 
only  after  a  long  time  and  after  much  suffering.  In  our  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  exciting  cause  by  mechanical  means,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exercise  too 
much  care  and  gentleness,  or  to  institute  them  too  early.  All  officious  inter- 
fen*nce,  rude  probing,  or  rough  manipulation,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  lost  wo 
add,  as  it  were,  fuel  to  the  flame,  aggravating  and  perpetuating  the  disease. 
Splinters,  nails,  needles,  pieces  of  bone,  are  extracted  with  the  finger  and  forceps ; 
the  calculus  is  cut  out  of  the  bladder ;  the  speck  of  steel  is  picked  from  the  cornea; 
and  the  aching  tooth  is  lifted  from  its  socket;  all  in  as  gentle  and  easy  a  man- 
ner as  p<»ssible. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  malady  can  be  de- 
tected, even  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  light  we  possess.  Very  frequently 
the  cause  is  latent,  the  morbid  action  having,  to  use  a  very  common  but  unphilo- 
sfiphical  expression,  arisen  spontaneously.  Such  an  occurrence  is,  of  course, 
imp«>ssible  ;  there  must  necessarily  be  a  cause  for  every  disease,  though  it  may 
not  Ik*  in  our  power  to  discover  it ;  hence,  to  wait  for  its  removal  before  we  begin 
our  treatment,  might  sadly  endanger  both  part  and  patient. 

The  second  indication  is  to  establish  resolution  or  to  disperse  the  morbid 
action,  with  the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  structures  and  functions  of  the 
diseas4Kl  i>arts.  To  effect  this,  various  remedies  may  be  necessary,  some  being 
addreiise<i  to  the  general  system,  others  directly  to  the  affected  parts :  circum- 
stances which  have  given  rise  to  the  division  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
into  constitutional  and  local. 

I.  Constitutional  Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion consists  of  bloodletting,  cathartics,  emetics,  depressants,  mercurials,  diapho- 
retics, diuretics,  anodynes,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  It  must  not  be 
support,  however,  that  all  these  means,  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  are  neces- 
sary in  every  case  of  this  disease ;  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  morbid  action 
often  disappears  spontaneously,  or  under  the  mildest  and  simplest  remedies. 
Whenever  constitutional  treatment  is  demanded,  it  should  be  employed  as  early 
as  possible,  and  with  a  determined  hand,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  arrest  the 
inflammation  while  it  is  yet  in  its  inception,  and,  consequently,  before  it  has 
made  anr  serious  inroads  upon  the  part  and  system.  A  few  doses  of  medicine, 
jadiciousty  administered  at  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  often  do  more  good  than 
twenty  administered  after  it  has  attained  its  fall  development 
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1.  Bleeding. — General  bleeding  may  justly  be  regarded  as  standing  at  the  very 
head  of  the  list  of  the  constitutional  remedies  for  inflammation,  as  it  is  at  once 
the  most  speedy  and  the  most  efficient  means  of  relief.  The  blood  is  nsaallj 
drawn  from  one  of  the  larger  veins,  and  is  permitted  to  flow  until  a  decided  im- 
pression has  been  made  upon  the  system.  When  we  consider  the  singular 
changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes  in  inflammation,  the  fact  that  it  is  sent  in  an 
unusually  large  quantity  to  the  affected  parts,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
mainly  instrumental  in  supporting  the  powers  of  the  heart,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  operation,  or  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  in  combating  morbid  action.  Its  value  was  not  over-estimated  by  the 
older  writers  when  they  designated  it  as  the  summum  remedium  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  bloodletting,  notwithstanding  the  high 
rank  which  it  has  always  occupied,  as  an  antiphlogistic  agent,  has,  of  late,  fallen 
very  much  into  disrepute,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  had 
at  one  time  so  many  advocates.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  profession, 
in  this  respect,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  is  steadily  gaining  ground,  sub- 
verting all  our  preconceived  notions  upon  the  subject,  and  rendering  it  very 
questionable,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  whether  bloodletting  is  really  ever  required 
as  an  antiphlogistic.  Whether  this  change  has  been  the  result  of  a  modification 
of  the  type  of  disease,  of  a  more  improved  method  of  treatment  with  other  reme- 
dies, or  simply  of  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  few  prominent  and  influential  practi- 
tioners, from  whom  the  rest  of  the  profession  have  imbibed  their  views,  I  am 
unable  to  assert,*  but  the  fact  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  more  quarts  of  blood 
were  formerly  spilt  than  ounces  are  spilt  now.  Bleeding  is  no  longer  the  fashion ; 
the  operation  is  denounced  by  every  one.  Public  sentiment  has  got  to  an  ex- 
treme upon  the  subject,  and  wo  may  therefore  soon  look  for  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  opposite  opinion.  For  myself,  I  cannot  but  regret  this  state  of  things, 
because  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  just  and  proper  basis.  •  If  we 
formerly  bled  too  much,  too  frequently,  too  copiously  and  too  indiscriminately, 
it  is  equally  certain,  at  least  to  my  mind,  that  the  operation  is  not  often  enough 
resorted  to  at  the  present  day.  Many  a  deformed  limb,  blind  eye,  enlarged 
spleen,  and  crippled  lung  bear  testimony,  in  every  community,  to  the  justice  of 
this  remark. 

General  bleeding  is  employed  with  different  views.  In  the  first  place,  it 
diminishes  plethora ;  secondly,  it  changes  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  it  places  it  in  a  better  condition  for  resisting  the  effects  of  inflam- 
mation ;  thirdly,  it  weakens  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  and, 
consequently,  the  momentum  of  the  circulation  ;  and,  lastly,  it  promotes  the  action 
of  other  remedies. 

To  obtain  these  effects  in  the  most  prompt  and  thorough  manner,  the  blood 
should  be  taken  irom  a  large  orifice  in  a  large  vein,  the  fluid  running  in  a  bold, 
full  stream  to  the  amount  of  at  least  three  ounces  in  the  minute,  the  patient 
being  either  seated  upon  a  chair  or  standing  up  at  the  time.  If  the  operation 
is  performed  during  recuml>ency,  a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  required  to 
be  drawn  before  the  syst<>m  and  part  become  sensible  of  the  loss.  When  the 
object  of  the  bleeding  is  merely  spoliative,  or  intended  to  rob  the  vessels  of  an 
unusual  amount  of  their  contents,  it  may  be  done  in  this  way ;  but  even  then  the 
lietter  plan  will  be  to  bleed  in  the  semi-erect  position,  reopening  the  vein  a 
second  and  even  a  third  time,  if  premature  syncope  should  take  place  to  interfere 
with  the  requisite  abstraction.  The  difference  in  the  effect  of  these  two  methods 
of  bleeding  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  conjunctivitis.  The  patient  who  is  bled  in 
the  erect  position  soon  begins  to  feel  faint,  and  to  experience  relief  from  pain,  the 
eye  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  blanched  appearance,  instead  of  the  scarlet  hue 
which  it  had  a  moment  before ;  whereas  the  one  who  is  bled  in  the  recumbent 
position  will  retain  his  strength  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  when,  at  length,  he 
is  rendered  unconscious,  the  inflamed  surface  will  be  found  to  be  still  compara- 
tively discolored.  The  impression,  moreover,  will  generally  be  much  more  per- 
manent in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  return,  consequently^  of  the 
capillary  injection  more  slow  and  less  perfect. 
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The  circamstaDces  which  call  for  this  operation  are  generally  considered  to  be 
a  hard,  strong,  full,  and  frequent  pulse,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  and  great 
intensity  of  morbid  action.  When  such  a  conjunction  exists,  the  surgeon  cannot 
possibly  go  amiss  in  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  constitutionally  considered. 
He  may,  perhaps,  it  is  true,  combat  the  disease  without  such  recourse ;  by  the 
use  of  antimony,  purgatives,  and  other  means,  he  may  gradually  bring  down 
inordinate  excitement,  and  thus  afford  the  affected  structures  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  burden  with  which  they  are  oppressed ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  make 
a  prompt  and  deeided  impression,  spoliatiye  and  depressive,  upon  the  part  and 
system,  he  can  accomplish  his  object  much  more  readily  and  effectually  with  the 
lanoet  than  with  any  other  remedy  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  antiphlogistics.  If 
nauseants  depress  the  heart's  action  equally  with  the  lancet,  they  certainly  do 
not  produce  the  same  effect  in  unloading  the  engorged  capillaries  at  the  scat  of 
the  inflammation,  in  restoring  the  circulation,  and  in  reclaiming  morbid  structure. 
The  operation  of  the  odo  is  gradual,  and,  at  times,  almost  imperceptible  ;  of  the 
other,  prompt  and  decisive,  often  cutting  down  the  disease  with  a  single  blow ; 
or,  at  all  events,  leaving  it  in  a  condition  to  be  afterwards  easily  dealt  with  by 
other  and  more  simple  means. 

When  bleeding  is  required,  the  earlier  it  is  performed  the  better.  Ten  ounces 
of  blood  taken  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  inflammation  will  usually  do  more 
good  than  four  times  that  quantity  drawn  after  the  disease  is  firmly  rooted. 
Indeed,  when  a  part  is  once  overburdened  with  deposits,  the  salutary  period  for 
general  bleeding  may  be  considered  as  being  passed ;  for,  although  the  operation 
may  aid  in  reducing  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  in  promoting  the  action  of  other 
remedies,  it  certainly  does  not  exercise  the  same  happy  influence  upon  the  capil- 
lary vessels  at  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  at  a  single  operation  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  the  object  being  effect,  and  not  ounces ;  for  what  would  be  a  large 
bleeding  for  one  person  might  be  a  small  one  for  another.  From  sixteen  to 
twenty  ounces  is  a  good  average  loss.  Some  individuals  faint  almost  as  soon  as 
the  blood  begins  to  flow,  while  others  can  scarcely  be  made  to  faint,  no  matter 
how  they  are  bled,  or  how  much  blood  is  drawn.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
always  is  to  continue  the  operation  until  it  has  made  a  decided  impression  both 
upon  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  avoiding  actual  syncope,  but  inviting  an 
approach  to  it,  and  then  guarding  against  the  danger  of  excessive  reaction. 

We  now  and  thMi  hear  of  enormous  quantities  of  blood  being  removed  for  the 
cure  of  inflammation.  The  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  furnish  us  with 
instanees  where  thrive  hundred  ounces  were  abstracted  within  a  week  ;  and  equally 
remarkable  examples  are  recorded  among  British  writers.  The  late  Dr.  Francis, 
of  New  York,  while  laboring  under  a  violent  attack  of  croup  and  tonsillitis,  was 
bled  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  gallons  and  a  half  in  a  few  days.  Such  cases 
are  remarkable  as  showing  the  wonderful  power  of  endurance  of  the  system,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  held  up  as  examples  for  the  imitation  of  the  practitioner.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  inflammation  often  engenders  a  tolerance  of 
lileeding.  Thus,  a  nervous  person  who  in  the  healthy  state  will  faint  from  the 
luss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  will,  when  laboring  under  severe  inflammation, 
tiear  with  impunity  the  loss  of  perhaps  ten  times  that  amount.  A  similar  tole- 
rance of  remedies  is  frequently  established  by  disease.  In  delirium  tremens, 
opium  may  be  given  in  doses  that  would  destroy  half  a  dozen  healthy  persons ; 
in  pneumonia,  the  stomach  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  tolerance  for 
tartar  emetic ;  and  in  certain  forms  of  syphilis  mercury  may  be  given  in  large 
quantities  without  salivation,  the  system  being  seemingly  insusceptible  of  its 
influence. 

Th«*  first  effect  of  a  loss  of  blood  upon  the  system  is  a  sense  of  muscular  debility. 
Presently,  the  individual  begins  to  look  pale,  to  see  indistinctly,  to  have  a  con- 
faejkion  of  ideas,  to  perceive  noises  in  his  ears,  and  to  feel  light  in  the  head.  If 
the  flow  be  not  immediately  stopped,  he  will  next  become  deadly  sick  at  the 
Momach,  convulsive  tremors  will  pervade  his  limbs,  the  pallor  of  the  countenance 
a  ill  increase  to  a  deadly  white,  the  respiration  and  pulse  will  nearly  cease,  and, 
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if  he  is  not  supported,  he  will  fall  down  in  a  stat«  of  unconseioosness.  He  has 
fainted.  Such  an  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  drachm  of  blood; 
at  other  times  not  until  many  ounces  have  been  drawn. 

To  recover  a  person  from  this  condition,  he  must  immediately  be  placed  in  the 
recumbent  position,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the  face,  and  a  free  access  of  air 
obtained  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment,  aided,  if 
necessary,  by  the  fan.  If  he  is  slow  in  regaining  his  consciousness,  the  body  is 
raised  a  little  higher  than  the  head,  ammonia  is  passed  under  the  nose,  and 
sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  extremities  and  the  precordial  region.  Sometimes 
a  draught  of  cold  water  will  do  more  in  reviving  the  patient  than  anything  else. 
If,  from  idiosyncrasy  or  excessive  loss  of  blood,  the  syncope  assumes  an  alarming 
character,  a  stimulating  enema  is  administered,  and  mustard  is  applied  along  the 
spine ;  but  nothing  is  given  by  the  mouth,  unless  it  is  certain  that  there  is  some 
power  of  deglutition. 

The  reaction  which  succeeds  the  stage  of  depression  is  characterized  by  a 
gradual  return  of  the  various  functions  of  the  body  to  their  natural  condition. 
Color  reappears  upon  the  cheeks,  the  heart  and  lungs  act  with  more  energy,  the 
limbs  regain  their  warmth,  the  surface  often  becomes  slightly  moist,  and  the 
mind  recovers  from  its  confusion.  The  only  treatment  necessary,  during  this 
stage,  is  proper  vigilance,  lest  the  reaction  should  become  too  vigorous ;  depres- 
sion being  rather  favored,  when  the  morbid  action  is  at  all  severe,  than  rapidly 
relieved. 

When  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  disproportionately  great  to  the  powers  of  the 
system,  the  stage  of  depression  may  be  succeeded  by  dissolution,  or  reaction  may 
at  length  occur,  the  struggle  for  many  hours,  perhaps,  being  one  of  life  and  death. 
This  state  may  be  induced  by  one  copious  bleeding,  or  by  several  small  ones, 
establishing  an  undue  drain  upon  the  vital  current.  It  is  characterized  by  un- 
usual pallor  of  the  countenance,  feeble  pulse  and  respiration,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  clammy  perspiration,  frequent  sighing,  great  thirst  and  restlessness, 
vigilance,  and  a  tendency  to  delirium.  While  the  system  is  in  this  condition, 
local  congestion,  followed  by  inflammation,  is  not  uncommon,  the  organs  which 
are  most  prone  to  suffer  being  the  brain,  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  lungs. 
Sometimes  the  symptoms  here  described  arc  mixed  up  with  those  of  feeble  reaction ; 
and  then  the  countenance,  perhaps,  is  flushed,  the  eye  and  ear  are  intolerant  of 
light  and  noise,  the  respiration  is  quickened,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse 
is  thready,  hard,  and  frequent.  The  proper  treatment  does  notf  vary  essentially  in 
the  two  cases,  our  main  reliance  being  upon  opiates  in  full  doses,  milk  punch, 
ammonia,  and  quinine,  with  elevation  of  the  head  and  cold  applications,  exclusion 
of  light  and  noise,  and  blisters,  if  there  is  marked  tendency  to  local  determination. 
Further  bleeding  would  only  -cause  further  sinking.  ' 

In  the  abstraction  of  blood  various  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, among  which  the  most  important  are  the  age,  temperament,  and 
habit  of  the  patient,  the  character  and  progress  of  the  disease,  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  affected  organ,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  a  general  rule,  young  and  robust  individuals  bear  bleeding  much  better 
than  children  and  aged  persons,  who  often  experience  great  exhaustion  from  the 
loss  even  of  a  few  ounces.  Old  subjects,  in  particular,  are  prone  to  suffer  in 
this  way,  the  system  being  often  a  long  time  in  reacting,  while  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances the  operation  is  followed  by  sinking.  Infants  and  children  are  also  slow 
in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  bleeding,  but  reaction  having  taken  place  there 
is  much  less  danger  of  ultimate  exhaustion.  Persons  of  a  nervous  temperament 
are  less  tolerant  of  the  loss  of  blood  than  the  sanguine  and  bilious.  Corpulent 
persons  are  bad  subjects  for  the  lancet,  and  the  habitually  intemperate  are  often 
thrown  into*  delirium  tremens  by  it.  The  inhabitants  of  densely  crowded  cities 
do  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  nearly  as  well  as  people  residing  in  the  country. 
In  epidemics,  as  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  measles,  and  puerperal  fever, 
bleeding  in  any  form  is  generally  inadmissible.  Finally,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
must  be  practised  with  the  greatest  circumspection  in  all  cases  of  inflammation 
likely  to  be  at  all  protracted,  and  in  all  persons  suffering  under  grave  accidents, 
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as  fractures,  dislocations,  and  lacerated  wounds,  attended  with  danger  of  excessive 
drainage  and  hectic  irritation.  After  operations  and  injuj*ies,  excessive  loss  of 
blood  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  restorative  principle. 

The  more  violent  the  inflammation  is  the  more  reason  will  there  be,  other  things 
being  equal,  for  early  and  active  bleeding ;  so  also  if  the  organ  affected  be  one 
highly  essential  to  life.  Blood  is  seldom  taken  when  the  inflammation  is  incon- 
sequential as  it  respects  its  degree  and  seat,  milder  means  generally  sufficing  for 
its  subjugation. 

In  regard  to  the  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  the  practitioner  must  be  governed, 
first,  by  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  morbid  action ;  secondly,  by  the 
importance  of  the  organ  attacked;  and,  lastly,  by  the  state  of  the  blood.  The 
disease  continuing  with  little  or  no  mitigation,  there  will  be  the  same  reason  for 
bleeding  that  there  was  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  last  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
borne  much  better,  the  previous  abstraction  having,  it  may  be,  engendered  a 
certain  deg^ree  of  tolerance.  Intensity  of  action  will  be  an  additional  reason  for 
the  act.  The  importance  of  the  organ  attacked  must  not  be  overlooked.  An 
inflamed  lung  requires  more  energetic  measures  than  an  inflamed  skin,  and  an 
inflamed  skin  than  an  inflamed  finger.  As  it  respects  the  bufify  coat  of  the  blood, 
its  value  as  a  sign  of  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  the  operation  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  again  discussed.  Associated  with 
a  persistence  of  diseased  action,  and  a  vigorous  state  of  the  circulation,  it  is  of 
some  practical  importance,  but  much  less  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

2.  Caihariics, — Cathartics  constitute  a  most  important  class  of  remedies  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation,  being  evei>  more  valuable  than  bleeding,  because 
of  their  almost  universal  applicability.  Their  exhibition,  however,  should  always 
be  premised  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  provided  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  it.  Where  this  is  contra-indicated,  they  may  be  given  at  once, 
and  there  are  few  surgical  affections  in  which  they  will  not  prove  eminently 
beneficial.  Cathartics  are  usually  divided  into  purgatives  and  laxatives,  which 
differ  from  each  other  merely  in  the  one  being  more  active  than  the  other.  The 
distinction,  however,  is  not  without  its  importance  in  a  practical  sense. 

Cathartics,  considered  as  antiphlogistic  agents,  are  employed  for  diffierent  pur- 
poses. In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  administered  simply  to  evacuate  the 
bowels ;  secondly,  to  deplete  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  system ;  thirdly,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  liver  and  mucous 
follicles ;  fourthly,  to  produce  a  revulsive  eff'ect,  or  to  set  up  a  new  irritation  at 
a  distance  from  the  original  one  ;  and,  finally,  to  stimulate  the  absorbents,  thereby 
inducing  them  to  remove  inflammatory  deposits. 

The  importance  of  exhibiting  cathartics  as  'mere  evacuants  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  when  we  consider  that  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  disease.  Many  of  the  so-called  idiopathic 
inflammations  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a  dose  of  active  purgative  medicine  often  promptly  removes  them,  especially 
if  administered  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  An  incipient  ophthalmia, 
tonsillitis,  or  fever,  is  frequently  cut  short  in  a  few  hours  simply  by  clearing  out 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  getting  rid  of  irritating  fecal  matter  and  vitiated 
secretion.*?.  Besides,  as  long  as  the  bowels  are  constipated,  it  is  impossible  for 
other  remedies  to  produce  their  specific  effect,  or  for  the  various  secretions  to 
recover  their  natural  tone. 

Sec«>ndly,  this  class  of  remedies  proves  useful  in  depleting  the  bowels,  by  ab- 
stracting the  serous  portions  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  general  system.  This  prac- 
tice i.«*  often  beneficially  adopted  in  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine,  in  what 
is  termed  dysentery,  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  inflammation  in  various  parts  of 
the  hotly,  where  the  loss  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  is  of  questionable  pro- 
priety. An  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  or  half  a  pint  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  will 
often  bring  away  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  serum  from  the  bowels  in  the 
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coarse  of  a  few  hours,  with  the  greatest  advantage  as  it  respects  the  morbid 
action. 

Thirdly,  cathartics  may  be  given  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the  liver,  pancreas, 
and  mucous  follicles  of  the  bowels.  There  arc  few  inflammations,  or  disease  of 
any  kind,  in  which  disorder  of  the  liver  does  not  play  a  conspicuous  part,  either 
in  exciting  or  maintaining  the  morbid  action.  The  quantity  of  fluid  poured  out 
by  this  organ,  in  health,  in  the  twenty-four  hours  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  nearly 
forty  ounces,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  ill  effects  that  must  result  from  the  interruption,  modification,  or  complete 
susi)onsion  of  its  functions.  The  irritating  material  which  it  is  destined  to 
eliminate  being  retained  in  the  blood,  there  must  arise,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence,  serious  derangement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  as  denoted 
by  the  excessive  lassitude,  headache,  excited  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  so  eon* 
spicuous  in  disordered  states  of  the  liver.  But  a  diminished  supply  of  bile  is  not 
the  only  difficulty;  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  may  be  secreted  in  unnatural 
quantity,  and  yet,  beng  vitiated  in  quality,  the  efiects  will  hardly  be  less  obvious. 
The  pancreas,  too,  may  have  its  functions  deranged,  which  the  well  directed 
cathartic  may  readily  restore  to  their  normal  condition.  Of  the  vast  influence 
exercised  upon  the  health  by  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  Existing,  as  they  do,  every- 
where in  vast  numbers  upon  the  mucous  surface,  the  suppression  of  their  func- 
tions, even  for  a  short  time,  cannot  fail  to  be  folioweil  by  local  inflammation  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  material  aggravation  of  it,  if  it  has  already  been 
lighted  up.  Hence,  remedies  calculated  to  restore,  modify,  or  improve  the  secre- 
tions of  these  several  structures  constitute  important  objects  of  treatment,  not 
only  as  preventives,  but  as  means  of  cure. 

Fourthly,  the  administration  of  cathartics  proves  useful  on  the  principle  of 
revulsion,  metastasis,  or  counter-irritation,  by  establishing  a  i^ew  action  in  a 
part  more  or  less  remote  from  that  originally  affected.  During  the  operation  of 
a  brisk  purgative,  as  well  as  for  some  time  after,  there  is  an  unnatural  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  alimentary  canal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  suffering  organ  is 
temporarily  relieved  of  vascular  turgescence,  on  the  principle  that  two  morbid 
processes  cannot  go  on,  to  any  extent,  at  the  same  time.  This  operation  may 
be  intermittent  or  permanent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cathartic  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  In  inflammation  of  the  head,  throat,  eyes,  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portions  of  the  body  generally,  this  prin- 
ciple is  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  by  the  practitioner,  constituting,  as  it 
does,  a  most  important  element  of  treatment. 

Finally,  cathartics,  by  clearing  out  the  alimentary  canal,  and  restoring  the 
secretions,  pave  the  way  for  the  more  successful  action  of  other  remedies,  as 
diaphoretics,  anodynes,  diuretics,  and  sorbefaeients.  They  exert,  in  this  respect, 
very  much  the  same  influence,  only  in  a  slighter  degree,  as  venesection  and 
leeching,  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  diverting  the 
blood  from  the  suffering  organ.  Relieving  obstruction,  restoring  secretion,  and 
establishing  new  action,  they  enable  the  absorbent  vessels  to  recover  from  their 
torpor,  and  to  render  themselves  useful  in  removing  inflammatory  deposits. 

Cathartics  are  particularly  valuable  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  of  the  eye  and  ear,  throat,  respiratory  organs,  liver,  skin,  and  joints. 
In  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  cystitis,  wounds  of  the  intestines,  and  strangu- 
lated hernia,  they  are  either  contra-indicated,  or  exhibited  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible circumspection,  and  only  in  the  mildest  forms.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of 
these  affections,  the  best  purgative  is  the  lancet,  aided  by  large  anodynes,  either 
alone  or  in  union  with  calomel.  Tranquillity,  not  perturbation,  is  what  is  sought 
for,  on  the  principle  that  whatever  excites  peristaltic  action  must  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  inflamed  surface. 

Cathartic  medicines  must  not  be  exhibited  merely  with  a  view  to  the  correc- 
tion of  disordered  alvine  evacuation.  Such  a  procedure  could  not  fail  to  prove 
injurious.  The  action  of  these  remedies  is  perturbating,  and  therefore  aubversive 
of  healthy  function ;  hence,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  the  passages  should 
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be  entirely  natural  so  long  as  they  are  exhibited.  The  more  frequently  they  are 
given  the  more  likely  will  this  be  the  case. 

When  these  medicines  act  tardily,  their  operation  may  be  aided  by  injections; 
and  cases  occasionally  occur  where  the  latter  remedies  may  advantageously,  and 
entirely,  take  the  place  of  the  former. 

The  namber  of  porgatives  and  laxatives  is  very  great,  and  the  surgeon  may 
therefore  give  himself  considerable  latitude  in  the  choice  of  his  articles.  A  few, 
however,  either  alone,  or  judiciously  combined,  will  answer  his  purpose  in  nearly 
every  case.  Where  a  merely  evacuant  effect  is  desired,  nothing  is  better  than  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  jalap ;  the  saline  cathartics  produce  watery  passages ; 
calomel,  blue  mass,  and  gray  powder  act  specifically  upon  the  liver ;  and  where 
an  irritating,  revulsive,  or  metastatic  effect  is  wished  for,  the  proper  articles  are 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  scammony,  gamboge,  aloes,  and  podophyllin. 
In  external  iuflammations,  as  well  as  in  inflammations  of  the  supra-diaphragmatic 
organs  generally,  one  of  the  most  useful  cathartics,  as  I  have  found  from  long 
experience,  is  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  of  senna  and  Epsom  salts.  It  operates 
not  only  promptly  and  powerfully  upon  the  bowels,  but  also  upon  the  liver, 
stimulating  this  organ  to  increased  action,  in  a  manner  hardly  inferior  to  calomel 
and  blue  mass.  The  only  objection  to  its  exhibition  is  that  it  is  apt  to  gripe, 
bat  this  tendency  may  usually  be  effectually  counteracted  by  combining  with  it 
some  carminative.  Leptaudrin  is  also  a  good  cholagogue,  without  so  decided  a 
porgative  effect  as  pertains  to  calomel  and  senna,  but  this  may  be  increased  to 
any  desirable  extent  by  the  addition  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  podophyllin.  Croton 
oil  is  rarely  used,  except  to  relieve  obstinate  constipation.  It  will  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  that  the  greatest  caution  is  required  in  its  administration. 

Injections,  clysters,  or  enemas  may  be  prepared  of  various  articles,  as  gruel 
and  common  salt,  water  and  mustard,  castor  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  infusion 
of  senna,  jalap,  and  other  substances,  according  to  the  intended  effect.  What- 
ever material  be  used,  the  important  rule  is  to  mix  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fluid,  warm  or  cold,  to  distend  the  lower  bowel.  It  may  be  administered  with 
a  common  pewter  syringe,  having  a  long  nozzle,  and  capable  of  holding  at  least 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces ;  or,  where  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  with 
an  ordinary  stomach  tube.  Recently  an  excellent  enema-syringe  has  been 
manufactunni  of  gum-elastic,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  old  metallic  one,  only 
much  superior  in  its  mode  of  action,  and  much  more  easily  kept  in  repair. 
Whatever  instrument  be  employed,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  placed 
upon  his  side  or  l)elly  during  its  introduction,  and  also  that  he  be  properly  hold, 
for  fear  of  accident,  especially  if  he  be  delirious  or  otherwise  unmanageable. 
Profe.ssor  Pope,  of  St  Louis,  published,  some  years  ago,  the  particulars  of  a  case 
of  a  child  that  perished  from  perforation  of  the  rectum  during  the  administration 
of  an  enema. 

3.  Mercury, — The  reputation  of  mercury,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  has  long  been 
established.  Although  the  precise  mode  of  its  action  is  still  imperfectly  known, 
its  1»ent*flcial  effects  are  well  understood.  Its  virtue  in  controlling  inflammation 
is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  lancet  and  of  tartar  emetic,  while,  during  the 
decline  of  the  disease,  as  a  powerful  sorbefacient,  or  promoter  of  the  removal  of 
morbid  deposits,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  the  materia  medica.  It  may,  therefore, 
b»*  given  during  the  height  of  the  malady  with  a  view  of  arresting  its  progress, 
and  subsequently,  after  this  object  has  been  accomplished,  for  the  purpose  of 
gettinir  rid  of  effused  fluids,  or  reclaiming  oppressed  and  disorganized  structure. 
The  effiraey  of  the  remedy,  in  both  these  relations,  is  particularly  conspicuous 
in  the  phlegmasias  of  the  fibrous  and  fibro-serous  tissues,  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
synovitis,  carditis,  arteritis,  hepatitis,  splenitis,  pneumonitis,  laryngitis,  iritis, 
orchitis,  osteitis,  and  in  syphilis.  It  is  less  apparent,  though  not  without  its 
value,  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  skin,  and  mucous  membranes,  bronchitis, 
nephritis,  cystitis,  and  metritis. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  treatment  of  inflammation  is  commenced  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury.     It  is  only  in  very  urgent  or  neglected  cases  that  this  rule  is 
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departed  from,  its  potency  and  activity  being  always  augmented  by  previous 
depletion.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  evidence  of  plethora,  bleeding  and 
purgation  should  precede  its  use.  There  is  a  mercurial  point,  so  to  speak,  in 
influuimatory  affections,  prior  to  which  the  employment  of  this  remedy  eiUier 
proves  positively  injurious,  or  greatly  disappoints  expectation.  This  point  is 
characterized  by  softness  of  the  pulse,  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  skin,  moisture 
of  the  tongue,  and  a  general  tendency  to  restoration  of  the  secretions.  Admin- 
istered during  the  height  of  the  morbid  action,  when  the  whole  system  is  enveloped, 
as  it  were,  in  flame,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  act  as  an  irritant,  and  to  increase  the 
general  excitement.  For  want  of  attention  to  this  rule,  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
is  often  done,  and  a  remedy,  otherwise  of  inestimable  value,  permitted  to  fall 
into  disrepute. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  mercury  acts  in  relieving  inflammation  we  bare,  as 
already  intimated,  no  very  definite  information.  That  it  affords  powerful  aid  in 
controlling  the  action  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  both  large  and  capillary,  is  unques- 
tionable, but  how  this  effect  is  produced,  whether  by  any  direct  sedative  impres- 
sion it  may  exert,  or  by  merely  correcting  the  secretions,  is  a  point  concerning 
which  our  knowledge  is  entirely  at  fault.  Nor  is  our  information  any  more  reliable 
in  regard  to  the  changes  which  mercury  induces  in  the  state  of  the  blood.  We 
know  very  well  how  greatly  the  properties  of  this  fluid  are  modified  by  inflam- 
mation, what  increase  there  is  of  fibrin  and  white  globules,  and  hoAv  promptly, 
in  many  cases,  these  changes  are  corrected  by  the  judicious  use  of  mercury;  but 
in  what  manner  this  is  effected  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  altogether 
inexplicable. 

During  the  decline  of  inflammation,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  long  after  the 
morbid  action  has  been  completely  checked,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  effecting  riddance  of  the  morbid  products.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  we  have  occasionally  direct  ocular  demonstration  in  some 
of  the  external  phlegmasias.  Thus,  in  iritis,  if  the  system  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  the  effects  of  the  remedy  are  rendered  obvious  by  the  daily 
progress  which  the  affected  structures  make  in  freeing  themselves  of  the  plastic 
matter  that  was  effused  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  and  which  fre- 
quently proves  so  destructive  to  them  by  the  changes  which  it  induces  in  the 
pupil.  Similar  effects  are  witnessed  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  attended 
with  interstitial  deposits.  The  opacities  which  result  from  these  deposits  oft«n 
vanish  in  a  short  time  under  the  influence  of  slight  ptyalism,  the  effect  being 
frequently  apparent  before  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  fairly  developed.  In 
orchitis,  after  the  disease  has  measurably  subsided,  the  swelling  and  induration 
are,  in  general,  promptly  dispersed  under  the  use  of  mercurials,  aided  by  rest, 
light  diet,  and  purgatives.  In  all  these,  and  similar  cases,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  agent  are  evidently  due  to  its  sorbefacient  properties,  or  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  stimulates  the  absorbent  vessels,  compelling  them  to  remove  the  products 
left  by  the  previous  action. 

Administered  merely  as  a  sorbefacient,  the  effects  of  this  remedy  are  often 
insensible,  its  action  being  exerted  in  a  very  slow  and  gradual  manner,  yet  hardly 
any  the  less  efficiently.  This  kind  of  action  is  particularly  desirable  in  chronic 
diseases,  attended  with  a  crippled  condition  of  the  tissues  from  semi-organized 
deposits,  and  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  general  system.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, active  mercurialization  is  altogether  inadmissible,  from  its  irritating  and 
prostrating  effects ;  while  a  more  gentle  and  persistent  course  is  often  followed 
l»y  the  greatest  l)enefit,  the  gums  being  merely  touched,  or  rendered  slightly  red, 
tumid,  and  tender,  as  an  evidence  of  the  silent  operation  of  the  remedy. 

The  best  form  of  exhibition  of  the  remedy  is  calomel,  blue  mass,  or  mercury 
with  chalk.  Where  a  prompt  and  powerful  impression  is  desired,  as  when  there 
is  high  inflammatory  action,  likely  to  prove  speedily  overwhelming  in  its  effects, 
not  only  threatening  structure  but  life,  the  medicine  should  be  given  in  large  and 
frequently  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  decided  and  well-sustained  infllDeiice. 
For  this  purpose  the  best  article  is  calomel,  in  doses  from  three  to  five  grabuBy 
administered  every  three,  six,  or  eight  hours,  until  we  have  attained  the  oljecl 
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of  its  exhibition.  When  the  case  is  at  all  urgent,  as,  for  example,  in  croup, 
pneomotiia,  or  carditis,  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  whatever  is  done  mnst  be  done 
quickly,  with  a  bold,  vigorous  hand ;  the  remedy  mnst  be  given  in  full,  not  in 
small,  insufficient  quantities,  or  in  a  faltering,  hesitating  manner.  There  is  but  a 
short  step  between  the  disease  and  the  grave,  the  struggle  is  one  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  victory  must  be  accomplished,  if  accomplished  at  all,  at  all  hazard, 
present  or  future.  When  the  disease  is  less  violent,  or  the  organ  involved  less 
important  to  life,  the  medicine  is  exhibited  in  smaller  doses^  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals, and  then,  too,  instead  of  calomel,  the  milder  forms  may  be  used,  as  blue 
mass,  or  gray  powder.  Where  a  chronic  or  insensible  impression  is  desired,  the 
bichloride  may  be  given  instead  of  calomel  or  blue  mass,  or  the  latter  may  be 
employed  in  smaller  doses.  Other  forms  of  mercury,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
as  the  iodide,  cyannret,  and  dento-phosphate,  are  often  beneficially  prescribed  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  glandular  enlargements,  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  joints,  and  in  tertiary  syphilis.  Mercury  with  chalk,  or  gray  powder,  is  a 
great  favorite  with  some  practitioners  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  children  and 
aged  persons ;  but  I  now  rarely  use  it,  having  frequently  found  it  to  be  nauseating, 
and  unworthy  of  reliance. 

To  prevent  the  mercurial  from  running  off  by  the  bowels,  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  combine  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  opium,  as  a  fourth  of  a  grain,  half  a 
grain  or  even  more,  with  each  dose,  according  to  the  particular  exigencies.  In 
children,  and  in  all  cases  affecting  the  brain,  opium  should  be  given  with  great 
caution,  especially  during  the  violence  of  the  morbid  action.  When  the  skin  is 
hot  and  dry,  the  mercurial  should  either  be  entirely  withheld  until  further  deple- 
tion has  been  practised,  or  it  should  be  united  with  some  diaphoretic,  as  tartar 
emetic,  ipecacuanha,  or  Dover's  powder.  Griping,  which  is  so  liable  to  occur 
during  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  should  be  counteracted  by  carminatives  and 
laxatives,  as  oil,  salts,  or  magnesia. 

The  administration  of  so  potent  a  remedy  as  mercury  should  be  most  faithfully 
watched.  No  judicious  practitioner  uses  it  heedlessly  or  sakelessly.  He  knows 
that  it  is  a  remedy  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  he  therefore  employs  it  wisely  and 
properly ;  opportunely,  not  out  of  time.  As  soon  as  he  discovers,  by  the  fetid 
state  of  the  breath,  the  red  and  tumid  appearance  of  the  gums,  the  metallic  taste, 
and  the  increased  flow  of  saliva,  that  the  object  of  its  exhibition  has  been  attained, 
he  either  omits  it  altogether,  or  gives  it  only  in  very  small  quantity,  and  at  lung 
intervals.  He  does  not  persist  in  its  administration,  as  was  once  the  custom, 
until  the  tongue  is  too  big  for  the  mouth,  the  teeth  drop  from  their  sockets,  articu- 
lation, deglutition,  and  even  breathing  are  almost  impossible,  and  the  countenance 
presents  a  distorted  and  hideous  aspect ;  he  simply  touches  the  gums,  maintaining 
the  impression  thus  made,  if  necessary,  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the 
morbid  action,  or  letting  it  die  out,  if  the  disease  has  been  arrested. 

There  are  certain  individuals  who,  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  former  use  of 
mercury,  cannot  take  this  medicine,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  without  being 
violently  salivated.  To  avoid  this  occurrence,  so  exceedingly  disagreeable  both 
to  the  patient  and  the  practitioner,  due  inquiry  should  always  be  made,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  previously  to  the  administration  of  the  remedy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
constitutionally  impressed  with  mercury,  however  largely  it  may  be  used.  They 
are  mercury  proof.  It  apparently  fails  to  enter  the  system  in  any  form,  com- 
bination, or  mode  of  exhibition.  In  such  cases,  and  also  when  the  system 
is  not  as  prompt  in  responding  to  the  effect  of  the  medicine  as  is  desirable, 
the  article  should  be  coi^oined  with  some  nauseant,  as  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  so  as  to  produce  more  thorough  relaxation  of  the  system.  The  operation 
of  the  medicine  may  also  be  aided  with  frictions  of  mercurial  ointment  upon  the 
groin,  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  arm,  and  axilla,  thrice  in  the  twenty-four 
boors,  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  the  inunction  being  performed  near  a  fire 
with  the  hand  well  protected  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  otherwise  the  assistant  may 
salivate  himself  long  before  he  succeeds  in  affecting  the  patient.  From  one  to 
two  drachma  of  the  ointment  will  suffice  at  each  application.     Employed  in  Ibia 
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way,  the  cfifect  is  sometimes  more  rapid  than  when  the  medicine  is  given  inter- 
nally, though  the  constitutional  impression  is  more  mild  and  evanescent.  The 
practice,  however,  is  a  very  filthy  one,  and  has,  on  that  account,  become  almost 
obsolete. 

Rapid  ptyalism  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  suppositories,  composed  each  of 
a  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  rendered  stiff  with  a  little  tallow,  and 
inserted  into  the  rectum  every  eight  hours,  the  bowels  having  been  well  emptied 
previously,  and  then  locked  up  with  a  full  dose  of  opium  in  order  to  secure  reten- 
tion. Dr.  J.  Bell,  of  Scotland,  by  whom  this  method  was  first  recommended, 
states  that  the  gums  occasionally  become  tender  under  its  influence  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  in  hardly  any  case  the  time  required  exceeds  two 
days. 

There  are  circumstances  which  altogether  contra-indicate  the  use  of  mercurials 
in  almost  any  form.  Most  of  the  horrible  effects  which  are  so  often  witnessed 
in  this  country,  especially  in  the  southwest,  where  this  medicine  is  more  liberally 
administered  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  are,  I  am  satisfied, 
entirely  attributable  to  the  reckless  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  article 
is  given  in  all  conditions  of  the  system,  and  in  every  possible  variety  of  disease. 
Persons  of  a  strumous  habit  of  body,  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  ill-fed,  the  badly- 
clothed,  and  the  anemic,  are  particularly  prone  to  suffer  from  the  use  of  mercury, 
even  when  exhibited  in  very  small  quantity.  It  is  in  subjects  of  this  descrip- 
tion, more  especially,  that  we  so  frequently  witness  those  frightful  ravages  of  the 
mouth,  teeth,  jaws,  and  cheeks,  that  have  almost  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  of  surgery  for  their  relief,  and  which  have  thrown  so  much  discredit 
upon  the  American  profession. 

Finally,  should  salivation  accidentally  set  in,  the  best  remedies  are  astringent 
gargles,  cooling  laxatives,  emollient  applications  to  the  face  and  neck,  and  the 
liberal  use  of  anodynes,  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritation.  The  lotion  that  I 
have  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  is  a  solution  of  Goulard's  extract,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  used  every  hour  or  two, 
the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  it  discolors  the  teeth,  an  effect  which,  however, 
soon  disappears  of  its  own  accord.  Gargles  of  alum,  tannin,  copper,  zinc,  crea- 
sote,  and  other  astringent  substances  also  prove  beneficial,  especially  if  not  em- 
ployed too  strong.  When  the  inflammation  runs  very  high,  leeches  to  the  throat 
and  jaws  are  indicated  ;  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  scarify  the  tongue,  to 
prevent  suffocation.     Excessive  fetor  is  allayed  by  chlorinated  soda. 

The  best  internal  corrective  of  salivation  is  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  administered 
in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sweetened  gum- water,  or  lemonade,  to  render  it  more  soluble.  ,  This  medi- 
cine seems  to  act  with  peculiar  efficacy  upon  the  digestive  organs,  and  may  often 
be  advantageously  resorted  to  as  a  prophylactic  during  the  exhibition  of  mercury. 
It  may  be  also  beneficially  employed  as  a  gargle,  from  one  to  two  drachms  being 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  solution  used  every  two  or  three  hours.  In 
very  intractable  cases  of  ptyalism,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  morning  and  even- 
ing, will  often  answer  w^hen  almost  everything  else  has  failed. 

4.  Emetics, — Emetics  are  not  as  often  used  now  as  they  were  formerly  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  their  employment  having  been,  in  gpreat  measure, 
superseded  by  cathartics  and  other  evaouants.  Their  exhibition,  at  the  present 
day,  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  cases  in  which  there  is  marked  gastric  and 
biliary  derangement,  as  denoted  by  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  headache, 
lassitude,  and  aching  of  the  back  and  limbs  which  sometimes  so  greatly  oppress 
the  patient  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  illness.  When  these  symptoms  are  presenti 
and  there  is  no  contra-indication,  an  emetic  often  acts  like  a  charm,  not  only  rid- 
ding the  stomach  of  irritating  matter,  but  allaying  vascular  excitement,  promoting 
perspiration,  and,  in  fact,  unlocking  all  the  secretions.  Emetics  are,  of  ooQiMi 
not  used  in  the  phlegmasias  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic  organs,  as  gaBtritiSy  lint^hK/^ 
itis,  peritonitis,  hepatitis,  and  cystitis,  for  the  reason  that  the  concimlon  riMP* 
by  their  action  would  inevitably  prove  injurious.     For  the  same  feaaai'tWJp 
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m'itfaheld  in  wounds  of  the  intestines,  hernia,  fractures,  and  dislocations.     In 
cephalic  and  cardiac  affections  thej  should  also  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  beat  forms  of  administration  are  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha ;  common 
salt,  alum,  and  ground  mustard,  also  occasionally  answer  a  good  purpose,  their 
eifect  being  generally  prompt  and  efficient.  Whatever  substance  be  employed,  its 
ose  should  always  be  followed  by  large  draughts  of  tepid  water,  chamomile  tea, 
or  infusion  of  valerian,  the  latter  being  particularly  beneficial  in  nervous  and 
hysterical  subjects.  As  a  general  rule,  tartar  emetic  should  never  be  given,  on 
account  of  its  sedative  and  irritating  effects,  to  very  young  children  and  to  persons 
who  have  become  enfeebled  by  age  and  disease. 

5.  Depressants. — Depressants,  or  nauseants,  are  justly  entitled  to  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  antiphlogistic  agents.  As  their  name  implies,  they  are  reme- 
dies which,  by  lowering  the  action  of  the  heart,  lessen  the  momentum  of  the 
circulation,  and  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  affected  tissues.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  good  which  they  are  capable  of  doing ;  by  the  impression 
which  they  make  upon  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems,  they  become  instru- 
mental in  re-establishing  and  improving  the  secretions,  and  in  thus  indirectly 
controlling  the  morbid  action.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  a  single  organ  which  does 
not  feel,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  their  influence,  or  which  is  not  brought,  more 
or  less,  under  their  dominion.  The  effect  of  this  operation  is  often  witnessed 
during  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic  in  nauseating  doses,  in  the  relaxed  skin, 
the  softened  pulse,  the  moistened  tongue,  and  the  pallid  countenance,  all  bearing 
testimony  to  the  universal  impression  of  the  remedy.  Judiciously  employed, 
depressants  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  antiphlogistic  means  that 
we  possess,  and  they  have  the  advantage  that  they  may  often  be  used  without 
any  preliminary  depletion  of  any  kind.  Their  beneficial  effects  are  particularly 
conspicuous  in  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  eye,  the  joints,  and 
fibrous  structures ;  also  in  certain  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue.  In  many  of  these  affections,  if  not  in  all,  they  have  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  use  of  the  lancet  and  other  evacuants,  their  controlling  influence  over 
the  morbid  action  being  generally  most  striking  and  satisfactory.  Their  efficacy 
is  hardly  less  apparent  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic  viscera; 
but  their  exhibition  here  demands  greater  care  and  vigilance,  as  their  emetic 
effects  could  not  fail  to  prove  prejudicial.  Their  employment  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  young,  robust  subjects,  whose 
systems  require  to  be  rapidly  impressed  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their 
di^^a^es.  Infants  and  children,  the  old,  infirm,  and  decrepit,  bear  their  use  badly, 
and  often  sink  under  their  injudicious  administration. 

The  most  trustworthy  depressants  are  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  to  which 
may  l>e  added  aconite,  veratrum  viride,  and  digitalis,  which,  however,  hold  a  sub- 
ordinate rank.  Of  the  depressing  effects  of  bleeding  I  have  already  spoken, 
ami  p«>inted  out  the  circumstances  under  which  they  may  be  most  readily  pro- 
du«.-ed. 

Tartar  emetic,  as  a  depressant,  maybe  administered  in  doses  varying  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  accord- 
ing to  their  impression,  which  should  be  steadily  maintained  until  the  object  of 
the  administration  of  the  remedy  has  been  fully  attained.  It  will  generally  be 
safest  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and  to  increase  it  gradually  if  it  be  found 
to  be  borne  well  by  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  first  few  doses,  even  if  small, 
will  produce  pretty  active  emesis,  but  this,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  will  com- 
monly be  highly  beneficial,  by  relaxing  the  system  and  opening  the  emunctorics. 
By  and  by,  gastric  tolerance  will  be  established,  and  then  the  remedy  will  often 
be  borne  in  extraordinary  quantities,  though  wo  never  employ  it  in  the  enormous 
doses  recommended  by  Rasori,  Thomasoni,  and  other  disciples  of  the  Italian 
•ebooL  In  thia  coimtry,  indeed,  we  seldom  give  as  much  at  a  single  dose  as  half 
a  graiB,  the  a«affa«a  oaaotity  rarely  exceeding  one-half  or  one-third  of  that 
ti*     Ite.  1  'Mien,  on  the  contrary,  often  gave  five,  ten,  and 
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The  beneficial  effects  of  tartar  emetic,  as  a  depressant,  may  often  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  addition  to  each  dose  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  salts  of  morphia, 
just  enough  to  produce  a  calming  and  diaphoretic  impression.  Such  a  combina- 
tion is  particularly  serviceable  in  nervous,  irritable  persons,  and  in  sabjects  who 
have  been  debilitated  by  intemperance  and  other  causes  of  exhaustion.  When 
the  article,  given  by  itself,  is  productive  of  vomiting,  it  should  never  be  used  in 
any  other  way.  In  children,  too,  such  a  mode  of  exhibition  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
indispensable.  Sometimes  the  article  may  be  advantageously  administered  along 
with  the  neutral  mixture. 

The  dose  of  ipecacuanha^  as  a  depressant,  varies  from  a  fourth  of  a  grain  to 
a  grain,  and  may  be  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  an  anodyne,  as,  indeed,  is 
usually  found  best.  A  nauseant  effect  may  be  kept  up  in  this  manner  almost  as 
long  as  may  be  desired,  but  the  impression  is  less  pervasive  and  far  inferior,  in 
every  respect,  to  that  produced  by  tartar  emetic.  On  this  account,  however,  the 
medicine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections  of 
children,  who,  as  already  stated,  usually  bear  the  operation  of  antimony  very 
badly. 

Whichever  of  these  two  articles  be  employed,  it  will  be  well  to  withhold  all 
drinks  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  after  the  exhibition,  as,  when  this 
precaution  is  neglected,  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  vomiting.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  however,  diluents,  cool  or  tepid,  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  benefit,  from 
their  tendency  to  promote  relaxation  and  secretion. 

Of  digitalis  I  have  not  been  led  to  form  a  very  favorable  estimate  as  a  depres- 
sant or  sedative.  I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  a  great  deal  in 
various  forms  and  combinations,  as  well  as  in  various  forms  and  stages  of  inflam- 
matory disease,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  recall  a  solitary  case  in 
which  I  derived  any  appreciable  benefit  from  it.  I  have,  therefore,  of  late  years 
altogether  abandoned  its  use. 

Aconite  is  a  powerful  antiphlogistic.  The  form  in  which  it  is  usually  exhibited 
is  the  saturated  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root,  prepared  according  to  Fleming^s 
formula,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  to  five  drops  repeated  every  two,  three, 
or  four  hours,  until  it  has  produced  its  peculiar  depressing  effect.  The  best^ 
because  the  safest,  plan  is  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and  to  increase  it 
gradually  and  cautiously  until  it  brings  down  the  pulse,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  often  descends  from  ninety-five  or  one  hundred  to  sixty-five  or  even 
fifty,  the  surface  at  the  same  time  becoming  bathed  with  perspiration.  In  large 
doses,  it  is  powerfully  sedative  and  anodyne,  but  it  should  never  be  given  in  this 
way  on  account  of  its  prostrating  influence.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  neu- 
ralgic, gouty,  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  to  the  higher  grades  of  traumatic 
fever;  and  my  practice  generally  is  to  combine  it  with  tartar  emetic  and  sulphate 
of  morphia,  as  this  insures  a  more  prompt  and  beneficial  action  than  when  given 
by  itself 

Veratrum  viride^  an  American  remedy,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  very  similar  to  that  of  aconite,  only,  if  possible, 
still  more  certain.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root,  the 
form  of  the  medicine  most  generally  employed,  is  from  five  to  eight  drops,  repeated 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  until  it  has  sensibly  reduced  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  when  it  is  either  suspended  or  given  in  smaller  quantity. 
As  veratrum  viride  is  an  article  of  great  potency,  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  care- 
ful in  its  use.  If  carried  too  far,  it  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  excessive  pros- 
tration, faintness,  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms.  It 
is  applicable  to  the  same  class  of  cases  as  aconite,  and  may  be  exhibited  either 
by  itself  or  in  union  with  morphia  and  tartar  emetic.  The  best  means  for  coun- 
teracting its  depressing  effects  are  opiates  and  alcoholic  stimulants. 

6.  Diaphoretics. — Diaphoretics,  in  their  mode  of  action,  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  skin  that  cathartics  do  to  the  bowels.  They  constitute,  therefore,  a  highly 
important  class  of  remedies  in  inflammation,  from  the  faculty  which  they  possess 
of  restoring  and  modifying  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  the  suppression  of  which 
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lit  a  frequent  soarce  of  disease.  The  quantity  of  perspiration  daily  thrown  off 
by  the  skin,  in  the  normal  state,  varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  the 
retention  of  snch  an  amount  of  material  in  the  system  must  necessarily  exert  a 
most  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  suffering  organ.  The  importance  of  a  critical 
i»weat,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancient  physicians,  in  putting  a  stop  to  disease, 
has  long  been  familiar  to  the  practitioner,  and  the  employment  of  diaphoretics  is 
only  an  attempt  to  imitate  nature's  efforts,  in  removing  a  cause  of  morbid  action, 
or  restoring  a  secretion  which  has  been  suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
which  that  action  has  induced  in  the  general  system.  As  in  the  case  of  purga- 
tives, depletion  should  always  precede  the  employment  of  the  remedy,  so  should 
it  in  the  case  of  diaphoretics,  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  body  always  powerfully 
predisposing  to  a  favorable  action  of  the  medicine. 

The  class  of  diaphoretics  is  very  large,  but  there  are  only  a  few  that  are  really 
at  all  reliable,  or  that  are  much  employed  by  the  experienced  practitioner.  These 
are  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  and  Dover's  powder,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  tepid 
drinks^  and  sponging  of  the  surface  with  tepid  water.  The  spirit  of  Mindererus, 
in  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  makes  a  mild 
diaphoretic,  and  is  often  used  in  low  states  of  the  system.  The  efficacy  of  anti- 
mony, which  deserves  the  highest  rank  in  this  class  of  remedies,  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  given  in  union  with  morphia,  the  two  articles  thus  counteracting  the 
bad  effects  which  they  might  produce  if  exhibited  singly,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  subdue  the  heart's  action,  relax  the  skin,  relieve  pain,  and  induce  sleep. 
The  best  form  of  exhibition  is  a  watery  solution,  each  dose  containing  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  antimony,  with  Arom  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of 
a  frrain  of  morphia,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  Ipecacuanha  is 
adapted  chiefly  to  children  and  old  persons,  and  to  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  may  be  given  alone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  with  some  of  the  salts  of  opium. 
The  ordinary  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  for  an  adult,  is  ten  grains,  but  I  seldom 
nse  less  than  fifteen,  and  frequently  as  many  as  twenty,  repeated  every  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  hours.  The  action  of  these  remedies  should  always  be  aided  by  tepid 
drinks,  and,  if  there  be  much  dryness  of  the  surface,  by  frequent  sponging  of  th^ 
body  with  tepid  water.  During  very  hot  weather,  and  in  high  states  of  inflam- 
mation, cool  ablutions  are  often  more  efficient,  as  well  as  more  grateful,  than 
warm. 

Bathing  is  not  oAen  employed  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  on 
account,  chiefly,  of  the  inconvenience  and  fatigue  attending  the  operation.  In 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  however,  it  is  a  remedy  often  of  great  value, 
especially  in  affections  of  the  skin,  joints,  and  abdominal  viscera.  The  water, 
which  may  be  simple  or  medicated,  is  used  at  various  degrees  of  temperature,  the 
tepid  bath  ranging  from  85  to  92  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  warm  from  92  to  96, 
and  the  hot  from  96  to  1 12.  A  very  excellent  and  convenient  mode  of  conveying 
moist  and  heated  air  to  the  patient's  body,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  consists  in  attaching 
one  end  of  a  tin  tube,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  to  a  teakettle  filled  with 
hot  water,  the  other  end  being  placed  under  the  bedclothes.  Copious  perspira- 
tion usually  promptly  follows  the  application,  which  may  be  maintained  for  any 
deriirable  period.  The  foot-bath  is  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  but  to 
derive  full  benefit  from  it  the  patient  should  be  well  covered  up  in  bed,  his  feet 
hanging  in  the  water  placed  in  a  suitable  tub  upon  a  chair,  the  immersion  being 
continued  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  The  hip-bath  is  employed  chiefly  in 
affections  of  the  gen  i to- urinary  organs. 

7.  Diuretics. — Diuretics  are  medicines  intended  to  restore  and  modify  the 
renal  secretion,  which  is  almost  invariably  more  or  less  changed  in  inflammatory 
affections.  Their  employment  is  always,  as  a  general  principle,  preceded  by 
various  depletory  measures,  and  they  are  never  given  in  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder.  Their  administration  is  usually  accompanied  by  mucilagi- 
Doos  drinks,  but  these  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  their  beneficial  effects,  ordinary 
flaids  answering  quite  as  well.  They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  three 
distinct  heads : — The  first  includes  those  articles  which,  when  received  into  the 
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system,  depurate  the  blood,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  of  the  urine, 
as  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  bitartrate  of  potassa.     The  second  class  comprises 
colchicum,  squills,  and  other  vegetable  diuretics,  which  carry  oflf  the  watery  por- 
tions of  the  blood ;  and  the  third  consists  principally  of  copaiba  and  cubebs, 
which  not  only  augment  the  renal  secretion,  but  exert  a  peculiar  influence  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  as  is  shown  in  cystitis  and 
gonorrhoea.     Of  these  various  articles,  the  most  important,  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  inflammation,  are  nitrate  of  potassa  and  colchicum.     The  former  may  be 
exhibited  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  every  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
hours,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.     Colchicum  is  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  the  vinous  tincture  of  the  seed,  in  doses  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  drops,  several 
times  in  the  day  and  night.     My  own  practice  usually  is  to  employ  one  drachm 
along  with  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia  every  evening  at  bed- 
time.    In  this  way  the  medicine  produces  a  much  more  decided  impression  upon 
the  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  renal  secretion,  increasing  its  quantity,  and  free- 
ing it  of  lithic  acid,  and  probably,  also,  of  other  nitrogenized  elements.     Moreover, 
it  usually  acts  upon  the  bowels,  bringing  away  thin  watery  evacuations,  especially 
when  employed  by  itself;  and  in  large  quantities  it  often  vomits.     One  full  dose, 
administered  in  this  manner  at  bedtime,  is  far  superior  to  three  or  four  small  ones, 
which  often  only  fret  and  irritate  the  kidneys  and  bowels,  placing  them  in  a  con- 
dition ill  calculated  to  correct  morbid  action. 

8.  Anodynes. — There  is  no  class  of  remedies  which  require  a  greater  amount 
of  nice  judgment  and  correct  discrimination  in  respect  to  their  selection,  mode 
of  combination,  and  time  of  administration  than  that  of  anodynes.  The  subject, 
therefore,  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  these  particular 
points,  by  every  one  desirous  of  acquiring  correct  views  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  anodynes  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections.  My  conviction  is 
that  these  remedies  are  used  much  less  freely  than  they  should  be,  and  that  they 
are  capable,  if  properly  exhibited,  of  affording  immense  benefit,  not  only  in  allay- 
ing pain  and  inducing  sleep,  but  frequently  also  in  controlling  morbid  action, 
and,  consequently,  in  abridging  its  course  and  preventing  its  ravages. 

The  same  rules,  as  respects  the  premising  of  depletory  measures,  are  applicable 
to  anodynes  as  to  cathartics.  Thus,  first,  whenever  there  is  plethora,  fecal  dis- 
tension, or  disorder  of  the  secretions,  their  correction  should,  if  possible,  precede 
the  exhibition  of  the  opiate.  Sometimes  a  full  dose  of  morphia  is  made  to 
succeed  a  large  bleeding,  or  an  active  purgative,  the  medicine  then  exercising  a 
decidedly  sedative  and  soothing  influence.  Administered  before  the  system  has 
been  properly  relaxed,  it  rarely  fails  to  increase  the  vascular  action,  to  lock  up 
the  secretions,  produce  headache,  prevent  sleep,  and  augment  thirst  and  restless- 
ness. 

Secondly,  the  medicine  should  always  be  exhibited  in  full  doses,  experience 
having  shown  that  it  makes  a  much  stronger,  as  well  as  a  much  more  soothing, 
impression  in  this  way  than  when  it  is  taken  in  small,  and  frequently  repeated 
doses.  With  the  precautions  pointed  out,  an  adult  will  bear,  when  the  symptoms 
are  at  all  urgent,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  opium,  or  its  equivalent  of  morphia, 
every  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  effects  of  the  remedy  must  be  steadily 
watched,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a  child,  or  if  there  be  any  undue  cerebral 
excitement.  Should  the  pulse  increase  in  fulness  and  vigor  under  its  influence, 
the  skin  become  more  hot  and  dry,  or  the  vigilance  and  restlessness  augment, 
repetition  is  temporarily  suspended,  until,  by  farther  depletion,  the  system  is 
placed  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  its  reception. 

Thirdly,  the  best  period  for  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  when  there  is  no 
immediate  necessity  for  its  use,  is  towards  bedtime,  the  patient  being  thus  more 
likely  to  obtain  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep  after  the  removal  of  the  light  and  other 
external  stimulants. 

Fourthly,  when  there  is  excessive  pain  along  with  gpreat  dryness  of  surface,  and 
the  depletion  has  been  already  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  anodyne  should 
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be  combined  with  a  diaphoretic,  as  ipecacuanha,  or,  what  is  better,  tartar  emetic, 
or,  instead  of  this,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  is  given. 

Anodynes  are  particularly  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  attended  with 
violent  pain,  which,  by  its  persistence,  might  rapidly  wear  out  the  powers  of  life. 
Their  value  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  in  the  phlegmasias  of  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue,  the  joints,  the  sub-diaphragmatic  viscera,  the  eye,  car,  pleura, 
heart,  and  respiratory  organs.  Within  the  last  ten  years  enormous  doses  of 
optttm  have  been  g^ven  in  peritonitis  with  the  most  happy  results,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  same  mode  of  treatment  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  inflam- 
natioD  of  many  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  importance  of  absolute 
rest  to  the  aifected  organ  is  universally  conceded,  and  is  daily  witnessed  in  the 
BMuagemeat  of  external  inflammation.  Instinct  alone  is  often  sufficient  to  secure 
it,  bat  where  this  fails  the  surgeon  endeavors  to  procure  it  by  means  of  various 
mechanical  appliances.  In  the  internal  phlegmasias  no  such  means  are  applicable, 
but  here  the  object  may  be  readily  attained  by  opiates,  given  in  full  and  sustained 
doased  to  control  the  movements  gf  the  suflfering  structures.  In  gastritis  nothing 
so  promptly  and  eflTectually  quiets  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  as  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  morphia;  and  the  same  treatment  has  long  been  successfully 
employed  in  dysentery,  or  inflammation  of  the  lower  bowel.  In  cystitis  the  most 
effKtnal  remedy  for  allaying  the  excessive  spasm  and  the  incessant  desire  to 
urinate,  is  a  full  andoyne.  In  pleuritis  and  pneumonia,  how  is  it  possible  to 
afford  rest  to  the  lungs  and  respiratory  muscles,  except  by  the  same  mean^? 
The  more  quietly  the  parts  are  kept  while  laboring  under  disease,  the  sooner, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  the  patient  recover  from  its  effects,  and  the  less 
pain  he  will  have  to  endure  from  the  constant  and  rude  contact  of  the  affected 
suriSMres  upon  each  other.  Even  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges, 
after  proper  depletion  has  been  practised,  anodynes  are  frequently  indispensable, 
not  only  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  but  to  control  the  morbid  action.  And 
how  do  they  do  this  ?  Simply,  in  the  first  place,  by  subduing  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  sending  out  to  the  brain  its  accustomed 
quantity  of  blood  ;  and,  secondly,  by  making  a  direct  impression  upon  the  brain 
itself,  thereby,  in  some  degree,  controlling  its  movements,  so  injurious  both  to 
its  own  substance  and  to  its  coverings,  when  thus  affected.  Anodynes,  in  most 
of  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  literally  constitute  nature's  splint. 

The  best  anodynes  are  opium  and  its  different  preparations,  as  the  salts  of 
morphia,  codeia,  and  laudanum.  These  may  be  given  either  by  the  mouth  or 
rectum,  double  the  quantity  being  usually  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  case.  Sometimes  the  remedy  is  employed  endermically 
or  subcutaneously,  in  the  form  of  injection.  There  are  some  persons  who  cannot 
bear  opium  in  any  form.  When  this  is  the  case  a  substitute  should  be  sought  in 
lupuliue,  hyoscyamus,  aconite,  Indian  hemp,  and  other  kiiLdred  articles ;  or,  in 
what  I  have  generally  found  to  answer  very  well,  a  union  of  morphia  with  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potassa,  neutralized  by  lemon-juice. 

Many  persons  bear  codeia  better  than  any  other  form  of  opium,  as  it  relieves 
pain  and  tranquillizes  the  system,  without  inducing  any  cerebral  disturbance.  The 
ordinary  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain. 

9.  Combination  of  Remedies, — There  are  few  acute  surgical  diseases  or  severe 
accidents  in  which  a  combination  of  several  of  the  remedies  now  descril)od  may 
not  be  advantageously  employed.  In  nearly  every  cose  of  the  kind  the  patient 
will  be  found  to  be  oppressed  with  fever,  thirst,  pain,  and  restlessness ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  labor  under  incited  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  attended  with 
diminished,  if  not  suspended  secretion,  and  all  the  evils  consequent  upon  such  a 
state  of  the  systeoL  To  meet  the  indications  of  treatment,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  prescription  which,  according  to  my  experience,  is  capable 
of  conferring  gpreater  benefit  than  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture,  as  it  is 
termed,  consisting  of  the  following  ingredients : — 
VOL.  I. — ^7 
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9*  ADtimonii  et  potasse  tart.  gr.  iij. 

Magnesia  sulph.  $ij. 

Morphie  sulph.  gr.  j|. 

Aqu8B  destil.  §z. 

Syr.  zingiber,  vel  simplicis  §!J. 

Acid,  sulph.  aromat.  5s8* 

Tinot.  veratr.  virid.  3^* 
M. 

Of  this  combination  the  proper  average  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  repeated  every 
two,  three,  four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ease.  Should 
it  produce  emesis,  or  distressing  nausea,  the  dose  must  be  diminished.  Properly 
administered,  it  rarely  fails  rapidly  to  subdue  vascular  excitement,  to  cause  copious 
perspiration,  to  allay  pain,  thirst,  and  restlessness,  to  maintain  the  bowels  in  a 
soluble  condition,  and  to  induce  sleep  and  general  tranquillity.  Instead  of  the 
veratrum  aconite  may  be  used ;  but  in  general  I  give  the  former  the  preference. 
Colchicum  may  be  added  when  there  is  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  stAte  of  the  system, 
quinine  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  periodicity,  and  copaiba  when  there  is  renal 
or  cystic  trouble.  The  quantity  of  morphia  may  be  increased  when  there  is 
much  pain. 

10.  Antiphlogistic  Regimen, — ^Under  this  head  are  comprised  the  patient's  diet, 
and  the  care  which  he  may  require  during  his  confinement.  The  subject  is  one 
which  rarely  receives  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

Few  persons,  fortunately,  have  any  appetite  during  the  height  of  an  inflam- 
matory attack,  and  hence  the  surgeon  seldom  experiences  any  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  stomach,  oppressed  with  nausea,  or  a  sense 
pf  uneasiness,  either  loathes  food,  or  rejects  it  almost  the  moment  it  is  swallowed. 
It  is  well  it  should  be  so ;  for  any  ingesta,  however  mild,  taken  at  this  period, 
would  only  become  a  source  of  further  trouble,  by  increasing  tlie  morbid  action, 
perhaps  already  progressing  at  a  furious  rate.  When  the  appetite  remains,  it 
must  be  repressed,  steadily  and  courageously,  until  all  danger  from  over-excite- 
ment from  its  indulgence  has  been  safely  passed.  The  mildest  and  least  nutritions 
articles  only  are  admissible  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease ;  such  as  panada, 
gruel,  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca.  Not  even  the  lightest  animal  broth  is  per- 
missible, unless  there  is  decided  tendency  to  prostration,  or  an  irritable  state  of 
the  system,  clearly  dependent  upon  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  or  who  are  habitually 
huge  feeders.  The  drinks  should  be  cooling,  consisting  of  iced  water,  gum-water, 
linseed  tea,  or  barley-water,  either  simple,  or  slightly  acidulated  with  lemon-juice, 
tamarind,  or  any  of  the  subacid  fruits ;  care  being  taken  that,  while  they  are  used 
freely,  they  are  not  employed  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  gastric  and  intestinal 
oppression. 

As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  abated,  or  the  vital  force  begins  to 
flag,  a  more  nourishing  diet  must  be  employed  ;  and  the  articles  generally  best 
calculated  to  meet  this  contingency  are  Liebig's  beef  essence,  beef-tea,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  animal  broth,  vegetable  soups,  eggs,  broma,  pap,  and  com  starch, 
along  with  milk,  wine  whey,  and  milk  punch,  given  at  suitable  intervals,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  waste  of  blood  and  nervous  fluid.  The  return 
to  solid  food  should  be  very  gradual,  lest  it  rekindle  morbid  action.  The  starving 
cells  mugt  be  fed  slowly,  not  rapidly.  When  gastric  irritability  exists,  along  with 
excessive  flatulence,  there  is  no  remedy  which,  according  to  my  experience,  affords 
such  prompt  and  efiectual  relief  as  small  and  repeated  quantities  of  champagne 
administered  in  ice. 

The  promptings  of  nature  should  not  be  disregarded  during  the  progress  of 
recovery ;  for  their  tendencies  are  generally  wholesome,  and  should  therefore  be 
gratified  to  at  least  a  reasonable  extent,  unless  there  are  well-marked  centra-indi- 
cations. Acid  drinks  and  food  are  particularly  apt  to  be  craved,  and  a  moderate 
use  of  them  is  often  eminently  beneficial,  not  only  in  whetting  the  appetite,  but 
in  promoting  the  digestion,  by  supplying  the  exhausted  stomach  with  substances 
calculated  to  atone  for  the  want  of  a  due  amount  of  gastric  juice,  so  essential  to 
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healthy  chjmification.  Improper  indulgence  is,  of  course,  avoided,  and  care  is 
aIm)  taken  that  the  articles  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  acidity  and 
flatulence. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  must  be  carefully  obsenred.  The  importance  of  this 
is  so  self-evident  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  any  labored 
argument  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the  heart's  action  must  necessarily 
increase  the  momentum  of  the  circulation,  and,  through  it,  the  inflammation.  In 
all  severe  attacks  the  patient  mast  keep  his  bed,  from  which  he  must  not  rise 
even  to  answer  nature's  calls ;  light  and  noise  are  carefully  excluded  from  his 
apartment,  especially  in  inflammation  ot  the  eye,  brain,  or  ear ;  and  no  persons 
shonld  be  permitted  to  be  about  him,  except  his  immediate  attendants.  Many  a 
patient  is  killed  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 

A  frequent  change  of  posture  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  a  sick  person,  and  should  be  effected  with  the  greatest  possible  caution,  espe- 
c-ially  when  there  is  great  debility.  Violent  pain,  loss  of  sleep,  excessive  constitu- 
tional irritation,  and  dreadful  bed-sores  are  sure  to  follow,  in  all  low  states  of  the 
pystem.  where  this  precaution  is  neglected.  When  the  patient  is  exhausted 
from  shock  or  hemorrhage,  as  after  a  severe  injury  or  a  capital  operation,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  raise  his  head  too  suddenly,  or  to  let  him  be  propped 
up  with  pillows,  as  he  will  need  all  the  blood  that  the  enfeebled  heart  is  able  to 
propel  to  the  brain. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  patient's  room,  this  being 
regulated,  not  by  his  feelings,  which  are  often  deceptive,  but  by  the  thermometer. 
On  an  average,  it  should  not  exceed  65^,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  range  as  high 
as  7H*^,  and  in  others  as  low  as  60*^.  The  apartment  should  be  frequently  venti- 
lated. When  it  is  recollected  how  soon  the  air  becomes  vitiated  during  sickness, 
and  how  important  a  due  supply  of  oxygen  is  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
health,  the  importance  of  attention  to  this  subject  will  not  be  doubted.  Clean- 
liness of  the  body,  and  of  the  bedclothes,  is  another  subject  of  vital  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  and  one  to  which,  I  am  sure,  few  practitioners 
|>ay  sufficient  attention.  To  medicate  the  inside  of  a  patient  while  we  neglect 
the  outside  is  one  of  those  singular  inconsistencies  of  which  w-e  see  daily  proofs 
in  the  sick  chamber.  I  would  not  insist  upon  too  frequent  ablutions  and  changes 
of  the  body  and  bedclothes,  but  they  should  certainly,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
effected  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four  hoiirs ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary exposure  and  fatigue  during  their  performance.  Even  the  arrangement 
of  the  furniture  should  l>e  attended  to,  on  the  principle  that  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion, of  whatever  kind,  is  more  conducive  to  comfort  and  recoverv  than  one  of  an 
opfK>site  character. 

II.  Local  Treatment. — The  local  remedies  of  inflammation  consist  of  rest 
and  elevation  of  the  affected  part,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  cold  and  warm  appli- 
cations, compression,  destructives,  and  counter-irritation. 

1.  B^ft  and  Position, — Without  rest,  steady  and  persistent,  of  the  affected 
part,  little  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  cure  of  inflammation.  The  practi- 
tion^T  who  neglects  attention  to  this  important  circumstance,  performs  only  half 
\kU  <l«ty.  The  patient,  ignorant  of  its  advantages,  often  continues  to  exercise 
th«*  afl"ected  organ  long  after  it  has  become  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tion?*.  much  to  his  present  discomfort  and  ultimate  detriment.  A  simple  conjunc- 
tivitis, that  might  be  cured  in  a  few  hours,  is  often  urged,  for  the  want  of  a  little 
rest  «»f  the  eye,  into  a  violent  and  protracted  ophthalmia,  perhaps,  at  length,  eventu- 
atiiiir  in  total  loss  of  vision.  An  inflamed  joint  is  frequently,  for  the  same  reason, 
n*n«iered  permanently  stiff  and  useless.  Hence,  rest  is  universally  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  local  treatment  of  inflammation.  In 
general,  it  is  easily  procured,  simply  by  the  patient's  own  efforts ;  but  when  this 
is  not  tlip  case,  it  must  be  insured  by  appropriate  splints,  and  other  means,  np- 
plie<l  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  other  treatment.  In  inflammation  of  some 
of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  heart,  stomach,  peritoneum,  bowels,  and  urinary 
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hhidder,  the  object  is  attained  Vjj  the  liberal  use  of  anodynes,  which,  bj  tempo* 
rarily  paralyzing  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  affected  structures,  effectaally  preveDt 
peristaltic  motion,  and  thus  place  them  in  a  better  condition  for  speedy  recorerj. 

But  there  is  a  period  when  rest  must  not  be  enforced  too  rigidly,  for,  if  ooo- 
tinued  too  long,  it  may  be  productive  of  much  harm.  Its  great  utility  is  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  inflammation,  when  morbid  action  is  gravescent,  and  for  some 
time  after  it  has  reached  its  culminating  point.  As  soon  as  recedence  has  fairly 
begun,  motion,  gently  and  cautiously  conducted,  is  often  of  g^at  utility. 

Not  only  should  the  part  be  kept  at  rest,  but  it  should  also  be  maintained  in  ai 
elevated  position,  the  success  of  the  treatment  l>eing  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 
The  importance  of  attention  to  this  point  is  well  exemplified  in  many  familiar 
dideases.     The  patient  himself  is  often  conscious  of  it,  and,  therefore,  resorts  to 
it,  as  it  were,  instinctively.     Who  that  has  ever  had  an  attack  of  whitlow,  does 
not  remember  the  great  relief  which  he  experienced  from  carrying  his  hand  in  as 
elevated  position  ?     The  effect  of  position  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  erinced 
than  in  odontalgia.     During  the  day,  the  patient,  while  attending  to  business,  is, 
l>orliaps,  hardly  sensible  of  suffering,  but,  at  night,  no  sooner  does  his  head  touch 
the  pillow  than  the  tooth  begins  to  ache  and  throb,  compelling  him  to  get  up  and 
pace  his  room.     In  orchitis,  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  remedies  are  always 
greatly  aided  by  elevation  conjoined  with  rest  of  the  affected  organ.     It  is  quite 
easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be  so.     In  inflammation,  the  vessels  carry  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  blood,  which  is  still  further  increased  when  the  suffering 
structures  are  placed  in  a  dependeiLt  position,  because  the  flow,  not  being  opposed 
by  gravity,  has  then  free  scope,  thus  crowding  the  already  distended  capillaries 
to  the  very  utmost,  and  proportionately  aggravating  the  morbid  action. 

Finally,  the  inflamed  part  should  also  be  maintained  in  as  easy  a  position  as 
possible,  mere  rest  and  elevation  not  sufiicing  to  insure  comfort.  Ail  restraint 
must  be  taken  off;  all  muscular  contraction  counteracted.  Thus,  in  inflammation 
of  the  knee-joint,  the  limb  should  recline  upon  its  outer  surface,  a  pillow  being 
placed  in  the  ham,  this  being  the  best  position  for  preventing  tension.  In  syno- 
vitis of  the  elbow-joint,  the  forearm  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm;  and 
in  hip-joint  disease,  the  thigh  is  slightly  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  turned  towards 
the  sound  one. 

2.  Local  Bleeding. — Blood  may  be  abstracted  locally  by  scarification,  puncture, 
leeching,  and  cupping,  each  being  more  or  less  serviceable,  in  its  own  way,  in  par- 
ticular cases  and  under  particular  circumstances. 

The  manner  in  which  topical  bleeding  affords  relief  is  sufficiently  evident  in 
some  of  these  forms  of  depletion,  but  not  very  apparent  in  others.  Thus,  in 
scarifying  and  puncturing  a  part,  the  blood  is  taken  directly  from  the  engorged 
vessels,  which  are  thus  drained  of  their  altered  and  vitiated  contents.  If  the 
operation  be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  it  often  may  be,  especially  in 
the  former  of  these  procedures,  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  general  system,  nearly  as  rapidly  and  quite  as  effectually  as 
when  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  although,  in  general, 
such  an  effect  is  neither  aimed  at  nor  desired.  A  similar  influence  is  exerted  by 
leeching  and  cupping,  provided  the  operation  is  performed  upon  the  inflamed 
surface,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Frecjuently,  however,  it  is  performed  at  a 
remote  point,  and  then  its  mode  of  action  is  rendered  more  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
leeches  and  cups,  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  temples,  or  back  of  the 
ear,  afford  relief  to  the  affected  organ.  It  is  certainly  not  possible,  in  such  a 
case,  to  make  any  direct  impression  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  whatever  in- 
fluence is  exerted  must  be  exerted  through  the  general  system.  This  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition.  The  vessels  of  the  neck  and  scalp  have  no  direct  communi* 
cation  with  the  vessels  of  the  brain ;  hence,  in  leeching  and  cupping  these  parts, 
we  can  no  more  drain  the  cerebral  capillaries  than  we  can  drain  those  of  the 
hand,  chest,  or  any  other  distant  part  We  may  assume,  then,  that,  when  topical 
•bleeding  is  practised  by  cither  of  the  latter  methods,  its  beneficial  effects  are  dne^ 
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not  to  any  direct  drainage  of  the  enffering  structures,  but  indirectly  to  the  de- 
pressing influence  which  it  exerls  upon  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  and, 
throagh  them,  upon  the  morbid  action,  diminishing  the  momentum  of  the  circu- 
lation, and,  coDseqaently,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  at  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation. 

Topical  bleeding,  to  be  effective,  should  always,  if  possible,  be  preceded  by 
general  depletion.  When  the  force  of  the  morbid  action  has  thus  been  broken, 
the  rest  of  the  malady  is  often  well  dealt  with  by  local  abstraction  of  blood.  It 
is  only  when  the  disease  is  very  mild,  or  when  there  is  no  marked  constitutional 
disorder,  that  this  rule  should  be  disregarded.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
treatment  may  occasionally  be  very  properly  commenced  with  the  application  of 
leeches,  cups,  or  scarification,  followed  or  not,  as  the  e.\igencies  of  the  particular 
case  nwy  seem  to  require,  by  other  measures.  The  manner  of  taking  blood  topi- 
eilly  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery. 

3.  Cold  and  Warm  Applications, — These  remedies,  which  are  more  particu- 
larlv  adapted  to  external  inflammations,  comprise  a  great  number  of  articles,  in 
the'form  of  water  dressings  and  cataplasms,  with  the  character  of  which  every 
practitioner  should  be  perfectly  familiar.  Both  classes  of  remedies  may  be  simple 
or  medicated,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  part  and  system,  and  the  nature 
of  the  morbid  action. 

(1.)  Cold  tracer  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  almost 
from  time  immemorial ;  but  its  beneficial  effects  were  nearly  forgotten,  until 
attention  was  recalled  to  it  by  some  of  the  military  surgeons  of  Europe,  early  in 
the  present  century.  Its  value  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  which  is  so  frequently  applied  both  in  private  and  in  hospital  practice. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  cold  operates  in  subduing  morbid  action. 
Its  chief  effect  is  evidently  that  of  a  sedative,  lowering  the  temperature  of  tho 
part,  and  clausing  contraction  of  the  vessels,  thereby  relieving  pain,  swelling,  and 
tension.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  inflammation  in  its  incipient  and  graves- 
cent  stages,  while  there  are,  as  yet,  little  effusion,  and  no  serious  structural  lesion. 
When  the  action  has  reached  its  acme,  threatening  suppuration,  or,  what  is  worse, 
tending  to  gangrene,  it  is  usually  hurtful  both  to  part  and  system,  and  must  be 
promptly  discontinued.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  cold,  when  intense, 
or  prrjtracte<l,  may  of  itself  cause  gangrene.  Young  and  robust  persons  usually 
tijlerate  such  applications  much  better  than  the  aged  and  feeble ;  they  arc  also 
better  bonie  in  summer  than  in  winter.  As  it  is  impossible  always  to  predeter- 
mine what  their  effects  will  ))e,  their  action  should  be  carefully  watched,  in  order 
that,  if  they  should  become  a  source  of  annoyance,  they  may  either  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  or  employed  in  a  modified  form. 

The  water  may  )>e  rendered  anodyne,  astringent,  or  antiseptic,  according  to 
circumstances,  by  the  addition  of  o|)ium,  acetate  of  lead,  or  some  of  the  chlorides. 
The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  cover  the  affected  part  with  a  piece  of  old  porous 
linen,  and  to  direct  upon  it  a  constant  flow  of  water  from  a  basin  with  a  stop- 
CH'k,  slung  to  the  top  of  the  l>edstead,  the  limb  lying  on  an  oil-clolh  trough,  from 
which  the  fluid  is  conducted  into  another  vessel  standing  near  the  bed.  Or  the 
part  may  be  covered  with  a  wide,  thin  piece  of  sponge,  spongio-piline,  or  common 
linen,  over  which  is  placed  a  bladder  partially  filled  with  pounded  ice.  Or  the 
water  may  be  conveyed  from  a  basin  by  means  of  a  candle  wick  to  a  layer  of  lint 
upon  the  inflamed  surface,  the  wick  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  syphon.  Finally, 
when  ice  cannot  be  obtained,  the  water  may  be  rendered  cold  by  means  of  ahrohol, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six  parts  of  the  fluid ;  by  pyroligneous  acid  and  alcohol ; 
or  by  the  admixture  of  a  strong  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  mtrate 
of  potassa.  In  whatever  manner  the  fluid  is  employed,  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied  should  1>e  constantly  exposed  to  the  air,  to  favor  evaporation. 

(i,)  The  use  of  warm  wafer  is  also  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  employed 
by  Hippocrates  and  other  practitioners  in  gangrene  and  various  cutaneous  affec- 
tfoos.  It  has,  however,  only  been  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  it  has  assumed 
anything  like  the  rank  to  which  its  importance  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  entitles 
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it.  I  generally  give  a  decided  preference  to  warm  water  over  cold,  the  impressioii 
made  by  it  u[)on  the  part  and  system  being  usually  more  agreeable  and  Boothing, 
while  there  is  ninch  less  danger  of  metastasis,  or  of  a  sudden  transfer  of  disease 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
to  nervous,  irritable  individuals,,  who  are  easily  chilled  by  cold  applications,  and 
to  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  already  made  considerable  progress,  where 
there  is  much  tension  and  swelling,  or  where  suppuration  is  impending,  or  has 
already  taken  pla^e.  A  good  rule,  both  in  regard  to  wai*m  and  cold  applications, 
is  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  using  one  or  the  other  acconling  to  the 
tolerance  of  the  part  and  system,  or  simply  so  long  as  they  seem  to  be  beneficial 
AVhen  a  change  becomes  requisite,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  too  sudden, 
lest  it  produce  harm.  Thus,  hot  applications  should  be  succeeded  first  by  warm, 
then  by  tepid,  afterwards  by  cool,  and  finally,  if  necessary,  by  cold,  the  transition 
being  gradual  and  wary,  not  great  and  sudden,  so  as  to  shock  the  part  and  system, 
and  thus  cause  undue  reaction. 

Warm  water  may  generally  be  advantageously  combined  with  opium,  or  with 
opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  opium  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  The 
latter  is  the  preparation  which  I  generally  prefer,  the  opium  and  ammonia  being 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  drachms  of  the  former 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  latter  to  the  gallon  of  fluid.  A  piece  of  old 
flannel  of  suitable  size,  and  arranged  in  several  thicknesses,  is  then  wrung  out 
of  the  solution,  and  laid  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  a  covering  of  oiled  silk,  or, 
what  is  better,  and  much  cheaper,  parchment  paper  prepared  with  sulphuric  acid 
being  spread  over  the  cloth  to  confine  the  heat  and  moisture.  As  the  cloth 
becomes  dry,  it  is  wet,  from  time  to  time,  not  by  re-immersion,  but  simply  by 
pressing  the  solution  upon  it  from  a  sponge ;  dressing  by  substitution  being 
necessary  only  in  thp  event  of  the  flannel  becoming  soiled  and  offensive  by  the 
discharges.  The  only  objection  to  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  its  liability 
to  cause  slight  pustulation,  especially  in  persons  of  a  delicate  skin ;  when  this 
happens,  its  use  must  be  suspended.  In  the  employment  of  cold  water,  the  part 
is  exposed ;  in  the  use  of  warm,  it  is  covered.  The  former  does  good  by  con- 
stringing  the  inflamed  tissues,  and  opposing  effusion;  the  latter  by  relaxing 
them,  and  favoring  effusion. 

(3.)  Fomentations,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  local  bathing,  are 
often  beneficially  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  of  some  of  the 
internal  viscera,  being  particularly  calculated  to  relieve  pain,  tension,  and  spasm. 
In  cystitis,  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  peritonitis,  as  well  as  in  wounds  and  other 
injuries  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  organs,  their  employment  can  rarely  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  The  most  simple  fomentation  consists  of  a  large,  thick 
flannel  cloth,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or  water  near  the  boiling  point,  by  means 
of  two  sticks  turned  in  opposite  directions,  and  applied  lightly  to  the  part  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  borne.  If  a  soothing  narcotic,  or  sedative  influence  is  required, 
chamomile  flowers,  poppies,  hops,  or,  what  is  much  better,  laudanum,  or  lauda- 
num and  alcohol,  will  be  found  to  form  valuable  additions.  In  whatever  manner 
they  are  used,  they  should  bo  frequently  renewed,  care  also  being  taken  that 
there  are  two  cloths,  so  that,  while  one  is  taken  off,  the  other  may  be  immediately 
applied,  all  danger  of  shock  and  reaction  from  exposure  to  the  air  being  thus 
avoided. 

(4.)  Stuping  is  a  variety  of  fomentation,  particularly  serviceable  in  affections 
of  the  eye,  nose,  ear,  mouth,  and  throat.  It  is  conducted  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
rolled  into  a  kind  of  ball,  which  the  patient  holds  in  a  small  pitcher,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  affected  surface  that  the  vapor  may  ascend  to  it,  care  being 
taken  ^ to  wet  the  cloth  as  often  as  it  becomes  cool.  The  remedy  may  be  medi- 
cated, if  desired,  with  laudanum,  camphor,  belladonna,  hemlock,  or  any  other 
article,  anodyne,  astringent,  or  sorbefacient. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  apply  steam  more  directly,  a  funnel  may  be  inverted 
over  the  hot  fluid,  and  the  tube  held  towards  the  affected  surface  at  a  suitable 
distance,    ^team  may  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  patient's  body,  under  the 
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bedclothes,  bj  meaDS  of  a  large  gutta-percha  tube,  attached  to  a  small  tin  boiler, 
placed  opon  a  table,  and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp. 

(5.)  Poultices,  technically  called  cataplasms,  are  an  important  class  of  remedies 
in  tended  for  external  application  in  inflammation,  wounds,  ulcers,  abscesses,  and 
other  affections.  They  are  modifications  of  fomentations,  and  are  made  of  vari- 
ous sabatances,  either  simple  or  medicated,  according  to  the  object  they  are  in- 
tended to  fulfil.  They  should  be  of  such  consistence  as  to  accommodate  them- 
selves accurately  to  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  being  so 
tenacious  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin,  or  so  thin  as  to  spread  over  the  neigh- 
boring parts.  They  should  never  be  heavy  nor  bulky,  and  they  should  be  reuewed 
as  often  as  they  become  dry  and  cold ;  otherwise  they  lose  their  good  effects  and 
are  converted  into  irritants.  In  geueral,  it  is  sufficieut  to  chauge  them  thrice  a 
day  ;  but  in  warm  weather,  or  when  there  is  much  discharge,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  reapply  them  every  four,  five,  or  six  hours.  Their  temperature  should  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  that  is,  from  85  to  92  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  they  should  be  placed  directly  upon  the  affected  surface  in  a  uniform  layer  of 
from  three  to  four  lines  in  thickness,  a  piece  of  bobbinet,  gauze,  or  thin  netting 
being  interposed  to  prevent  sticking  and  facilitate  removal.  For  retaining  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  a  poultice  the  most  suitable  application  is  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk  or  oiled  paper. 

The  action  of  a  poultice  is  usually  limited  to  the  skin,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied  ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  composed  of  very 
strong  materials  that  its  influence  is  more  deeply  felt.  In  using  medicated  cata- 
plasms, it  is  necessary,  especially  when  there  is  ulceration  or  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
to  be  aware  that  the  active  ingredient  may  be  absorbed,  and  thus  produce  the 
same  effects  as  when  introduced  directly  into  the  stomach.  Poultices  differ  very 
much  in  their  mode  of  action  ;  thus,  some  are  altogether  emollient,  that  is,  they 
soften  and  relax  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
promote  exhalation  and  absorption ;  some  are  anodyne  ;  some  astringent ;  some 
antiseptic ;  some  stimulant. 

The  following  list  comprises  nearly  all  that  are  now  in  use,  with  brief  direc- 
tions for  their  preparation : — 

The  bread  poultice  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  crumbs  of  stale 
wheat  bread,  and  stirring  the  mixture  in  a  basin  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  until  it 
iif  of  a  thick,  mushy  consistence.  It  is  then  spread  upon  a  piece  of  folded  cloth 
large  enough  to  cover  not  only  the  affected  surface,  but  also  a  portion  of  healthy 
skin.  Milk  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  water,  but  a  poultice,  thus  pre- 
pared, requires  to  be  more  frequently  changed,  as  it  soon  becomes  sour  and 
offensive. 

The  arrowroot  poultice  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  when  that  article  is 
used  for  food,  only  that  it  is  rendered  more  consistent ;  the  powder  being  mixed 
St  first  with  cold  water,  and  then  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water  to 
convert  it  into  a  thick,  gelatinous  paste.  This  poultice  is  admirably  adapted  for 
irritable  sores,  and  deserves  to  be  more  frequently  employed  than  it  is 

The  slippery-elm  poultice  is  prepared  from  the  powdered  bark  of  the  slippery- 
elm,  moistened  with  hot  water.  It  is  very  light  and  demulcent,  and,  therefore, 
well  adapted  for  burns,  excoriations,  and  irritable  sores. 

The  linseed  poultice,  the  l)est  and  most  convenient  of  all,  from  its  emollient 
properties,  is  made  of  ground  linseed  mixed  with  boiling  water,  and  stirred  until 
it  is  converted  into  a  thick,  cohesive  mass.  This  poultice  is  always  very  easily 
prepared,  retains  its  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  has  a  sufficiency  of  oil  to  keep  it 
•oft  and  prevent  it  form  adhering. 

Excellent  emollient  poultices  may  be  prepared  from  apples,  carrots,  turnips,  or 
any  of  the  more  tender  culinary  roots,  by  boiling  them,  after  having  removed  the 
skin,  and  mashing  them  into  a  soft  pulp.  They  possess,  however,  no  peculiar 
rirtaes,  and  are  therefore  seldom  used. 

A  poultice  may  be  variously  medicated.  Thus  it  may  be  rendered  astringent 
by  the  admixture  of  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  alum,  or  a  decoction  of 
oak  bark ;  anodyne,  by  laudanum,  opium,  morphia,  poppy-heads,  or  hemlock ; 
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Stimulating,  by  chloride  of  sodium,  vinegar,  or  port  wine ;  absorbent,  by  iodine  and 
other  articles ;  disinfectant,  by  Labarraque's  solution,  or  permanganese  of  potaasa. 

The  fermenting  poultice,  used  in  foul,  fetid,  and  painful  nlcers,  in  hospital 
gangrene,  and  in  mortification,  is  prepared  by  incorporating  a  pound  of  wheat 
flour  with  half  that  quantity  of  yeast,  the  mixture  being  afterwards  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat  until  it  swells.  The  port-wine  poultice,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  the  fermenting,  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  it  is  not  boiled. 

The  charcoal  poultice,  also  a  good  antiseptic  application,  though  now  rarely 
used,  is  prepared  from  recently  burned  charcoal,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  mixed  with  bread,  oatmeal,  or  ground  flaxseed.  The  objection  to  this  poal* 
tice  is  its  liability  to  discolor  the  affected  parts,  so  as  to  prevent  as  from  olraerr- 
ing  their  real  condition.  This  may,  however,  be  obviated,  in  great  measure,  by 
the  interposition  of  a  thin  linen  cloth. 

A  poultice  may  be  rendered  refrigerant  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture,  or  a 
bladder  partially  filled  with  pounded  ice  and  spread  over  its  surface.  Such  an 
application,  however,  for  reasons  ah*eady  stated,  requires  great  care. 

4.  Nitrate  of  Silver. — There  is  no  article  which  enjoys  a  higher  reputation, 
as  a  local  antiphlogistic  agent,  than  nitrate  of  silver ;  certainly  none  that  is  more 
frequently  employed.  Without  understanding  its  precise  mode  of  action,  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  its  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  inflam- 
matory affections,  some  of  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure  without 
it,  while  nearly  all  are  more  or  less  benefited  by  it  Ever  since  its  introduction 
into  practice  by  Mr.  Higginbottom,  of  England,  as  a  topical  antiphlogistic,  it 
has  been  employed  in  almost  every  form  of  external  inflammation  both  in  a  solid 
and  a  fluid  state.  Its  beneficial  effects  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  throat,  and  genito- 
urinary organs  have  long  been  acknowledged  by  practitioners.  In  cutaneous 
affections,  too,  it  enjoys  a  high  and  well-deserved  reputation.  In  erysipelas  it 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  used  than  any  other  single  remedy,  iodine  alone 
excepted.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  so  common  in  this  and 
other  countries,  is  fully  established,  both  in  a  curative  and  prophylactic  point  of 
view.  In  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  whether  the  result  of  ordinary 
causes,  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  or  a  syphilitic  state  of  the  system,  no  article  is 
so  generally  employed,  or  enjoys  so  great  a  reputation,  as  nitrate  of  silver. 
In  gonorrhoea  and  gleet,  in  strictures  and  morbid  sensibility  of  the  urethra,  in 
spermatorrhoea,  in  vaginitis,  and  metritis,  nitrate  of  silver  has  become  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  cure.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  accessible  dis- 
ease, attended  with  preternatural  vascularity  and  disordered  structure,  in  which 
its  application  would  not  be  productive  of  benefit. 

Nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  as  a  vesicant,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
or  simply  as  an  alterant,  or  modifier  of  diseased  action ;  for,  as  already  stated, 
nothing  definite  is  known  of  its  mode  of  operation.  When  employed  for  blister- 
ing purposes,  the  solid  form  is  usually  preferred,  the  stick  being  passed  lightly 
but  efficiently  over  the  surface,  previously  a  little  moistened  with  soft  water,  until 
there  is  evidence  of  slight  coagulation  of  the  albuminoid  matter  of  the  epidermis. 
A  cloth,  pressed  out  of  wai*m  water,  is  then  applied,  when  vesication  will  soon 
follow.  The  same  result  may  easily  be  produced  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  but,  as  the  remedy  is  less  manageable,  it  is  not  often  employed 
with  that  view.  Unless  applied  in  a  very  concentrated  form,  and  for  an  unusual 
length  of  time,  nitrate  of  silver  never  acts  as  an  escharotic,  or  as  a  destroyer  of 
the  tissues. 

The  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  used  with  great  advantage  in  ulceration  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  cornea,  skin,  vagina,  and  uterus,  the  application  being 
usually  made  very  lightly,  and  repeated  not  oftener  than  once  every  third,  fifth, 
or  eighth  day.  Employed  too  frequently  or  too  abundantly,  it  often  does  im* 
mense  harm,  not  only  occasioning  severe  pain,  but  sometimes  seriously  aggra- 
vating the  morbid  action.  These  effects  may  be  produced  equally  by  a  strong 
solution  as  by  the  solid  stick.  A  strong  collyrium  of  nitrate  of  silver  has 
destroyed  many  an  eye,  or  urged  on  an  inflammation,  perhaps  on  the  very  verge 
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of  reiH>lution,  to  a  most  distressing  extent.  Urethritis  is  often  aggravated,  and 
gremtly  protmcted,  by  a  strong  injection  of  this  description.  Much  judgment, 
then,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  requisite  in  the  local  use  of  this  remedy,  not  only  as 
it  respects  its  strength,  but  also  the  mode  and  time  of  its  application.  Carefully 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case,  it  exerts  a  powerful  antiphlo- 
gistic impression  upon  the  diseased  structures,  diminishing  vascular  action, 
relieTing  pain,  and  destroying  morbid  sensibility,  often  so  conspicuous  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  and  throat,  and  which  nothing  else  can  so  well  control. 

5.  Iodine. — ^Hardly  less  valuable  than  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  topical  remedy  in 
inflammation,  is  iodine,  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in  this 
relation,  by  Mr.  Davis,  an  English  surgeon.  Tt  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of 
the  officinal  tincture,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  alcohol.  Its  great  value  seems 
to  consist  in  its  alterant  and  sorbefacient  properties,  changing  the  action  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  promoting  the  removal  of  effused  fluids.  That  this  is  the 
case  i9  safficiently  apparent  from  what  takes  place  in  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  where 
the  effects  of  the  remedy  may  always  be  easily  watched.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  the  application  has  been  made  the  swelling  is  usually  observed  to  be  so  much 
diminished  as  to  cause  a  marked  corrugation  of  the  surface,  attended  with  a  dimi- 
nation  of  pain  and  hardness ;  circumstances  plainly  denotive  of  lessened  vascular 
activity,  and  progressive  absorption.  Similar  effects  are  witnessed  when  the 
application  Is  made  to  an  (Edematous  uvula,  scrotum,  or  eyelid,  there  being  not 
only  no  forther  effusion  afterwards,  but  a  removal  of  what  was  previously  de- 
posited. From  these  facts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  iodine,  locally  applied,  is  not, 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  merely  a  sorbefacient,  but  also  an  alterant,  or 
modifier  of  secernent  action. 

Although  exceedingly  valuable  as  an  antiphlogistic,  it  is  questionable  whether 
iodine  has  received  the  attention  it  really  deserves,  or  whether  we  are  sufficiently 
acqaainted  with  the  class  of  cases  to  which  it  is  more  particularly  applicable.  Its 
reputation  in  erysipelas  is  fully  established,  and  I  have  certainly  myself  found  no 
article  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  that  affection  as  an  endemiic  remedy.  It  is  also 
of  great  service  in  boils,  carbuncle,  whitlow,  corns,  bunions,  and  inflamed,  irrita- 
ble ulcers  of  the  extremities.  Its  beneficial  effects  arc  hardly  less  conspicuous  in 
active  oedema  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  the  legs,  scrotum,  prepuce,  and  puden- 
dam,  a  single  application  often  sufficing  to  produce  the  most  marked  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  part.  As  a  coUyrium  and  an  injection,  the  value  of  iodine 
has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  enable  us  to  form  any  definite  opinion,  but  the 
trials  that  have  been  made  with  it,  in  this  respect,  are  encouraging,  and  deserving 
of  repetition. 

For  external  use,  I  generally  employ  the  tincture  of  iodine  with  an  equal 
amount  of  alcohol,  applying  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  until 
the  skin  becomes  of  a  deep  yellowish  color.  The  application  may  be  repeated 
once  every  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty- four  hours,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  If  the  remedy  be  used  stronger  than  this  it  will  be  very  apt  to  produce 
severe  pain  and  to  excite  capillary  action  ;  two  circumstances  concerning  which  it 
is  imp«j3sible  to  exeroise  too  much  caution.  When  intended  for  the  tonsils,  uvula, 
and  other  delicate  parts,  the  dilution  should,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  be 
still  greater. 

6.  Comprenmon, — Compression,  as  an  antiphlogistic  agent,  has  been  too  much 
neglected,  nor  has  it  always  been  judiciously  used  when  resorted  to.  That  it  is 
capable  of  doing  an  immense  deal  of  good,  when  employed  with  proper  care,  and 
under  suitable  circumstances,  my  experience  fully  justifies  me  in  asserting.  Why 
it  is  so  rarely  used,  it  is  difficult  to  determiue,  unless  it  is  tliat  practitioners  do 
not  possess  the  requisite  skill  in  its  application  and  mode  of  management. 

Although  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  latter  stages  of  inflammation, 
compression  is  not  without  its  value  in  the  incipient  and  gravescent  periods  of  the 
disease.  Affording  support  to  the  affected  structures,  it  is  well  calculated,  when 
cariy  employed,  to  give  tone  to  the  distended  capillaries,  enabling  them  to  urge 
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on  their  sluggish  contents,  and,  consequently,  to  prevent  their  effusion  into  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.  Immense  good  is  often  done  in  this  way,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  ever  treated  erysipelas,  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations, 
by  compression.  If  two  cases  of  any  one  of  these  affections,  of  precisely  the  same 
character,  could  be  treated,  one  with  the  bandage,  and  the  other  without  the 
bandage,  simply  by  the  ordinary  topical  remedies,  the  difference  would  be  most 
striking.  The  compressed  limb  would  be  comparatively  free  both  from  pain  and 
swelling,  whereas  the  other  would  be  highly  sensitive  and  greatly  enlarged,  from 
inflammatory  deposits.  We  see,  in  such  circumstances,  how,  in  the  one  limb, 
action  is  controlled,  and  how,  in  the  other,  it  pursues  its  wayward  course.  Bat 
this  is  not  the  only  benefit  which  systematic  compression  is  capable  of  affording. 
When  judiciously  employed,  it  controls  muscular  contraction,  and  thus  prevents 
spasm,  both  of  which  are  frequently  so  annoying  in  fractures,  dislocations,  ampu- 
tations, and  various  affections  of  the  joints.  Another  effect,  and  that  by  no  means 
the  least  striking  and  important,  is  the  sorbefacient  influence  which  it  exerts, 
rousing  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  compelling  them  to  remove  the  fluids  that  were 
deposited  prior  to  the  employment  of  the  remedy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  com- 
pression may  be  so  advantageously  used  in  the  latter  stages  of  most  of  the  exter- 
nal inflammations,  attended  with  effusions  of  serum  and  fibrin,  there  being  no 
means  known  to  the  surgeon  so  well  calculated  to  effect  this  important  object, 
and  to  assist  in  restoring  the  functions  of  the  suffering  parts.  The  treatment  of 
orchitis  by  compression  affords  a  beautiful  and  satisfactory  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  remedy  under  such  circumstances.  When  this  disease  has 
been  shorn  of  its  violence  by  depletion,  the  swelling  and  induration,  consequent 
upon  the  morbid  action,  often  promptly  disappear  under  the  influence  of  sys- 
tematic compression ;  generally,  indeed,  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  which  they 
disappear  under  the  use  of  mercury  and  ordinary  sorbefacients.  The  absorption 
is  frequently  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  change  the  dressings  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Similar  effects  are  sometimes  observed  in  inflamed  and 
enlarged  joints. 

The  means  of  compression  are  the  common  bandage  and  adhesive  plaster,  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  gentle  and  equable  pressure  over  the  whole  of 
the  affected  structures.  Whenever  the  part  admits  of  it,  the  bandage  deserves 
the  preference,  as  it  is  more  easily  managed,  and  equally  efficient ;  but  there  are 
certain  organs,  as  the  testicle  and  mamma,  where  adhesive  strips  alone  can  be 
used.  When  an  additional  sorbefacient  effect  is  desired,  strips  of  ammoniac  and 
mercurial  plaster  may  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  plaster. 

7.  Destructives, — Destructives  are  remedies  which  the  surgeon  employs  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  certain  diseases,  as  that  of  chancre,  hydrophobia,  and  malignant 
pustule ;  and  to  neutralize  certain  poisons,  as  that  of  the  snake,  and  the  dead  sub- 
ject.    Their  action  is  either  curative  or  prophylactic ;  most  generally  the  latt». 

The  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  an  incipient  chancre  is  excision,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues  with  some  escharotic  substance,  as  nitric 
acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  This  plan  should  always 
be  adopted  whenever  it  is  found  that  the  poison  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  of  dif- 
fusing itself  among  the  surrounding  parts,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  at  once  removes 
the  local  disease,  but  protects  the  system  effectually  from  contamination,  the  little 
sore  left  by  the  knife  or  escharotic  generally  healing  in  a  few  days.  The  struc- 
tures inoculated  by  the  poison  of  hydrophobia  and  malignant  pustule  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  knife  is  not  admissible,  on  account  of  the 
timidity  of  the  patient,  the  best  remedy,  according  to  my  observation,  is  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  Bennetts  formula,  applied  by  means  of  a  soft 
piece  of  wood,  as  a  common  match,  or  the  point  of  a  probe,  inserted,  if  possible, 
into  the  part,  and  held  there  until  the  tainted  tissues  are  completely  devitalized. 
The  same  remedy,  either  pure,  or  properly  diluted,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  phagedenic  ulcers  and  spreading  gangrene,  by  whatever  cause  in- 
duced. It  should  not,  however,  be  used  without  due  precaution,  as  it  is  an  agent 
of  great  power,  and  may  extend  its  destructive  influence  far  beyond  the  dis^lsed 
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limits.  The  ordinary  nitric  acid  is  less  manageable  than  the  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cory  from  its  liability  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  adjacent  parts,  and  is  now  seldom 
nseil  as  an  escharotic.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  scruples  to  the  ounce,  is  a  most  efficient  caustic,  producing  a  thin, 
soft,  greyish  eschar,  which  separates  in  a  few  days.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  venereal 
buboes,  and  acts  most  promptly  when  its  application  is  preceded  by  a  blister.  A 
powerful  escharotic  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  three  parts  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  with  one  of  opium,  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  The  only  objection  to  these  preparations  is  the  excessive 
pain  they  occasion,  which  is  sometimes  almost  insupportable. 

Similar  means  may  be  employed  for  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake 
and  other  venomous  reptiles,  and  for  destroying  the  virus  of  wounds  received  in 
the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.  In  the  former  case,  free  excision  is  practised,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  the  hot  iron,  or  some  escharotic  substance ;  in  the  latter,  the 
part  is  held  for  a  considerable  time  under  a  stream  of  cold  water,  then  well  sucked, 
and  next  thoroughly  cauterized  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

8.  Caunier-Trritants, — Counter-irritants  are  remedies  which,  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  excite  a  new  disease,  or  a  new  action,  in  a  part  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  one  originally  affected.  They  are  never  used,  or  at  least 
very  seldom,  until  after  pretty  thorough  depletion  has  been  practised,  by  which 
the  inflammation  has  been  robbed  of  its  violence,  as  their  effects  are  then  always 
more  prompt  and  decisive.  The  new  disease  is  generally  established  close  to  the 
original  one,  but  occasionally  at  some  distance  from  it.  Thus,  in  inflammation 
of  the  hip-joint,  the  counter  irritant  is  applied  as  near  as  possible  over  the  aceta- 
bulum and  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  immediate  seat  of  the  morbid  action,  and 
80  with  the  other  articulations.  In  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  pros- 
tate gland,  it  is  applied  to  the  perineum  ;  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  over  the  nearest 
point  of  the  chest  In  inflammation  of  the  eye,  on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  is 
established  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ear,  or  on  the  arm,  not  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  suffering  organ.  Great  judgment  is  often  required  to 
determine  the  precise  point  where,  as  well  as  the  precise  time  when,  the  new  action 
ought  to  be  instituted.  If  it  be  too  near  the  original  affection,  it  may  run,  as  it 
were,  into  it,  and  thus  aggravate  instead  of  mitigate  the  mischief;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  too  remote,  it  may  entirely  fail  of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
employed.  Counter-irritation,  as  already  stated,  is  never  resorted  to  until  the 
system  has  been  relieved  of  plethora,  and  the  morbid  action  weakened  by  other 
remedies.  Used  in  the  height  of  the  morbid  action,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
productive  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  calculated  to  exercise  a  pre- 
judicial influence  upon  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  case. 

Although  the  class  of  counter-irritants  comprises  a  large  number  of  articles 
of  a  very  diversified  character,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  arranged  under 
two  heads,  according  to  their  mode  of  action,  as  vesicants,  and  suppurants. 

(1.)  Vetftcants  are  remedies  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  elevate  the  epi- 
dermis in  the  form  of  blisters  filled  with  serum.  They  are  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  are  applicable  to  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  with  which  the  practitioner  should  be  fully  acquainted. 
The  articles  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  cantharides,  either  in  powder  or 
in  the  form  of  collodion-liquid,  ammonia,  and  hot  fluids.  In  acute  disease  these 
means,  especially  the  first,  are  always  preceded  by  active  depletory  measures, 
since  it  is  well  known  that,  if  they  are  employed  before  there  has  been  a  proper 
reduction  of  the  system,  they  are  liable  to  do  mischief  by  increasing  the  local 
and  general  excitement  In  chronic  inflammation,  however,  they  may  often  be 
advantageously  used  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  treatment  The  vesicat- 
ing agent  is  generally  plac<Ml  as  near  the  affected  part  as  possible ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  directly  over  it 

BhMeris,  properly  so  called,  are  prepared  with  the  common  fly  ointment  of  the 
ihops,  and  vary  in  shape  and  size  according  to  the  object  they  are  intended  to 
fitlfil,  or  the  region  to  which  they  are  applied.      The  part,  if  covered  with  hair, 
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on  their  sluggish  contents,  and,  consequently,  to  prevent  their  effusion  into  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.     Immense  good  is  often  done  in  this  way,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  ever  treated  erysipelas,  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations, 
by  compression.     If  two  cases  of  any  one  of  these  affections,  of  precisely  the  same 
character,  could  be  treated,  one  with  the  bandage,  and  the  other  without  the 
bandage,  simply  by  the  ordinary  topical  remedies,  the  difference  would  be  most 
striking.     The  compressed  limb  would  be  comparatively  free  both  from  pain  and 
swelling,  whereas  the  other  would  be  highly  sensitive  and  greatly  enlarged,  from 
inflammatory  deposits.     We  sec,  in  such  circumstances,  how,  in  the  one  limb, 
action  is  controlled,  and  how,  in  the  other,  it  pursues  its  wayward  course.     But 
this  is  not  the  only  benefit  which  systematic  compression  is  capable  of  affording. 
When  judiciously  employed,  it  controls  muscular  contraction,  and  thus  prevents 
spasm,  both  of  which  are  frequently  so  annoying  in  fractures,  dislocations,  ampu- 
tations, and  various  affections  of  the  joints.     Another  effect,  and  that  by  no  means 
the  least  striking  and  important,  is  the  sorbefacient  influence  which  it  exerts, 
rousing  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  compelling  them  to  remove  the  fluids  that  were 
deposited  prior  to  the  employment  of  the  remedy.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  com- 
pression may  be  so  advantageously  used  in  the  latter  stages  of  most  of  the  exter- 
nal inflammations,  attended  with  effusions  of  serum  and  fibrin,  there  being  no 
means  known  to  the  surgeon  so  well  calculated  to  effect  this  important  object^ 
and  to  assist  in  restoring  the  functions  of  the  suffering  parts.     The  treatment  of 
orchitis  by  compression  affords  a  beautiful  and  satisfactory  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  remedy  under  such  circumstances.     When  this  disease  has 
been  shorn  of  its  violence  by  depletion,  the  swelling  and  induration,  consequent 
upon  the  morbid  action,  often  promptly  disappear  under  the  influence  of  sys- 
tematic compression ;  generally,  indeed,  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  which  they 
disappear  under  the  use  of  mercury  and  ordinary  sorbefacients.     The  absorption 
is  frequently  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  change  the  dressings  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.     Similar  effects  are  sometimes  observed  in  inflamed  and 
enlarged  joints. 

The  means  of  compression  are  the  common  bandage  and  adhesive  plaster,  ap* 
plied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  gentle  and  equable  pressure  over  the  whole  of 
the  affected  structures.  Whenever  the  part  admits  of  it,  the  bandage  deserves 
the  preference,  as  it  is  more  easily  managed,  and  equally  efficient ;  but  there  are 
certain  organs,  as  the  testicle  and  mamma,  where  adhesive  strips  alone  can  be 
used.  When  an  additional  sorbefacient  effect  is  desired,  strips  of  ammoniac  and 
mercurial  plaster  may  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  plaster. 

7.  Destructives, — Destructives  are  remedies  which  the  surgeon  employs  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  certain  diseases,  as  that  of  chancre,  hydrophobia,  and  malignant 
pustule ;  and  to  neutralize  certain  poisons,  as  that  of  the  snake,  and  the  dead  sub- 
ject.    Their  action  is  either  curative  or  prophylactic ;  most  generally  the  latter. 

The  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  an  incipient  chancre  is  excision,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues  with  some  escharotic  substance,  as  nitric 
acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  This  plan  should  always 
be  adopted  whenever  it  is  found  that  the  poison  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  of  dif- 
fusing itself  among  the  surrounding  parts,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  at  once  removes 
the  local  disease,  but  protects  the  system  effectually  from  contamination,  the  little 
sore  left  by  the  knife  or  escharotic  generally  healing  in  a  few  days.  The  struc- 
tures inoculated  by  the  poison  of  hydrophobia  and  malignant  pustule  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  knife  is  not  admissible,  on  account  of  the 
timidity  of  the  patient,  the  best  remedy,  according  to  my  observation,  is  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  Bennet's  formula,  applied  by  means  of  a  soft 
piece  of  wood,  as  a  common  match,  or  the  point  of  a  probe,  inserted,  if  possible, 
into  the  part,  and  held  there  until  the  tainted  tissues  are  completely  devitalized. 
The  same  remedy,  either  pure,  or  properly  diluted,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  phagedenic  ulcers  and  spreading  gangrene,  by  whatever  cause  in- 
duced. It  should  not,  however,  be  used  without  due  precaution,  as  it  is  an  agent 
of  great  power,  and  may  extend  its  destructive  influence  far  beyond  the 
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limit-s.  The  ordinaiy  nitric  acid  is  less  maoageable  than  the  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury from  its  liability  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  adjacent  parts,  and  is  now  seldom 
iL««ti  as  an  escharotic.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  acmples  to  the  ounce,  is  a  most  efficient  caustic,  producing  a  thin, 
luift,  grayish  eschar,  which  separates  in  a  few  days.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  venereal 
baboes.  and  acts  most  promptly  when  its  application  is  preceded  by  a  blister.  A 
powerful  escharotic  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  three  parts  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  with  one  of  opium,  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  concen- 
trated solphuric  acid.  The  only  objection  to  these  preparations  is  the  excessive 
pain  they  occasion,  which  is  sometimes  almost  insupportable. 

Similar  means  may  be  employed  for  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake 
and  other  venomous  reptiles,  and  for  destroying  the  virus  of  wounds  received  in 
the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.  In  the  fonner  case,  free  excision  is  practised,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  the  hot  iron,  or  some  escharotic  substance ;  in  the  latter,  the 
part  is  held  for  a  considerable  time  under  a  stream  of  cold  water,  then  well  sucked, 
and  next  thoroughly  cauterized  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

8.  CounteT'Irritantft, — Counter-irritants  are  remedies  w^hich,  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  excite  a  new  disease,  or  a  new  action,  in  a  part  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  one  originally  affected.  They  are  never  used,  or  at  least 
very  seldom,  until  after  pretty  thorough  depletion  has  been  practised,  by  wliich 
the  inflammation  has  been  robbed  of  its  violence,  as  their  effects  are  then  always 
more  prompt  and  decisive.  The  new  disease  is  generally  established  close  to  the 
original  one,  but  occasionally  at  some  distance  from  it.  Thus,  in  inflammation 
of  the  hip-joint,  the  counter  irritant  is  applied  as  near  as  possible  over  the  aceta- 
balnm  and  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  immediate  seat  of  the  morbid  action,  and 
BO  with  the  other  articulations.  In  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  pros- 
tate gland,  it  is  applied  to  the  perineum  ;  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  over  the  nearest 
point  of  the  chest  In  inflammation  of  the  eye,  on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  is 
established  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ear,  or  on  the  arm,  not  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  suffering  organ.  Great  judgment  is  often  required  to 
determine  the  precise  point  where,  as  well  as  the  precise  time  when,  the  new  action 
oufrht  to  be  instituted.  If  it  be  too  near  the  original  affection,  it  may  run,  as  it 
were,  into  it,  and  thus  aggravate  instead  of  mitigate  the  mischief;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  too  remote,  it  may  entirely  fail  of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
employed.  Counter-irritation,  as  already  stated,  is  never  resorted  to  until  the 
system  has  been  relieved  of  plethora,  and  the  morbid  action  weakened  by  other 
remedies.  Used  in  the  height  of  the  morbid  action,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
pniductive  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  calculated  to  exercise  a  pre- 
judicial influence  upon  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  case. 

Although  the  class  of  counter-irritants  comprises  a  large  numl>er  of  articles 
of  a  very  diversified  character,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  arranged  under 
two  heads,  according  to  their  mode  of  action,  as  vesicants,  and  suppurants. 

(1.)  Veincanls  are  remedies  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  eh^vate  the  epi- 
dermis in  the  form  of  blisters  filled  with  serum.  They  are  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  are  applicable  to  a  groat 
variety  of  circumstances,  with  which  the  practitioner  should  be  fully  accjuainted. 
The  articles  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  cantharides,  either  in  powder  or 
in  the  form  of  collodion-liquid,  ammonia,  and  hot  fluids.  In  acute  disease  these 
means,  especially  the  first,  are  always  preceded  by  active  depletory  measures, 
since  it  is  well  known  that,  if  they  are  employed  before  there  has  been  a  proper 
reduction  of  the  system,  they  are  liable  to  do  mischief  by  increasing  the  local 
and  genera]  excitement.  In  chronic  inflammation,  however,  they  may  often  be 
advantageously  used  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  treatment.  The  vesicat- 
ing agent  is  generally  placed  as  near  the  affected  part  as  possible ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  directly  over  it 

Buyers,  properly  so  called,  are  prepared  with  the  common  fly  ointment  of  the 
■hops,  and  vary  in  shape  and  size  according  to  the  object  they  are  intended  to 
fiilfil,  or  the  region  to  which  they  are  applied.      The  part,  if  covered  with  hair, 
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is  previously  shaved,  and  the  plaster  is  confined  with  a  compress  and  roller,  or, 
what  is  better,  with  a  few  adhesive  strips.  To  prevent  strangury,  an  object  of 
great  importance,  particularly  in  nervous  persons  and  young  children,  the  surface 
of  the  blister  should  always  be  sprinkled  with  a  few  grains  of  morphia  and  cam- 
phor. Tiie  same  end  may  be  obtained,  though  less  certainly,  by  the  interposition 
of  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  steeped  in  spirits  of  camphor.  In  addition  to  these 
precautions,  the  patient  should  be  requested  to  make  free  use  of  some  mucilagi- 
nous drink,  as  jQaxsced  tea,  or  gum  Arabic  water,  cither  alone  or  combined  with 
a  little  spirit  of  nitric  ether.  If  strangury  should  occur,  prompt  relief  may 
usually  be  afforded  by  a  laudanum  enema,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  genitals 
and  hyi)ogastric  region,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  dose  of  morphia  by  the  mouth. 

A  blister  should,  on  an  average,  remain  upon  the  part  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
unless  the  skin  is  very  delicate  and  sensitive,  when  a  shorter  period  will  suffice. 
In  children,  the  desired  eflfect  is  usually  produced  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  and 
it  is  necessary  in  them  to  be  very  careful,  otherwise  violent  inflammation  and  even 
gangrene  may  be  the  result.  I  have  seen  horrible  suffering,  and,  in  two  instances, 
death,  follow  the  application  of  a  small  blister  in  children.  In  the  very  aged 
and  infirm,  similar  accidents  occasionally  happen.  Parts  affected  with  paralysis 
often  suffer  severely  from  the  protracted  use  of  blisters.  The  plaster  need  not, 
in  general,  be  kept  on  until  there  is  thorough  vesication  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
skin  is  quite  red,  or  if  there  is  here  and  there  a  little  vesicle,  the  process  being 
speedily  completed  by  the  warm-water  dressing,  or  an  emollient  poultice,  which 
are  always  the  most  suitable  applications  after  the  fly  has  been  taken  off.  It  is 
of  great  consequence  to  remove  every  bit  of  the  salve,  and  also  not  to  break  the 
epidermis,  but  simply  to  puncture  it  with  a  large  needle  or  small  bistoury,  to 
admit  of  the  necessary  drainage,  it  being  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  exclude 
the  atmosphere  from  the  raw  surface  beneath.  The  dressings  already  mentioned 
may  be  continued  until  new  skin  has  formed.  Should  the  surface,  however,  be- 
come red,  inflamed,  and  irrita.ble,  bleeding  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  rendering 
the  patient  feverish  and  restless,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  starch,  arrowroot,  or 
slippery-elm  poultice,  or,  what  is  more  soothing  than  anything  else,  common  white 
lead  paint,  put  on  in  a  thick  layer,  covered  with  cotton,  the  whole  being  supported 
by  a  roller.  Pencilling  the  part  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has 
sometimes  a  good  effect,  and  so  has  also  the  dilute  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
especially  when  the  surface  is  studded  with  large  irritable  granulations. 

Cantharidal  collodion  is  a  more  elegant  preparation  than  the  common  fly 
plastiT,  and  may  therefore  advantageously  take  its  place.  It  is  best  applied  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  the  surface  to  be  vesicated  being  thoroughly  covered 
with  it,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  restrained  by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  placed 
immediately  upon  the  part.  Unless  this  precaution  be  used,  the  article  will 
require  nearly  as  long  a  time  to  produce  its  specific  effect  as  an  ordinary  blister. 
The  principal  advantages  of  cantharidal  collodion  are,  that  it  can  be  more  evenly 
applied  to  the  skin,  that  it  does  not  shift  its  position,  that  it  is  more  rapid  in  its 
action,  and  that  it  is  less  liable  to  produce  strangury,  especially  if  it  contain 
morphia  in  solution,  an  addition  I  would  always  advise. 

Cantharidine  blistering  tissue  is  another  elegant  preparation  for  vesicating 
purposes ;  easily  applied  and  removed,  producing  its  effects  promptly  without 
strangury,  and  leaving  no  sores. 

Ammonia  is  used  only  when  the  effect  is  desired  to  be  strong^and  immediate, 
as,  for  example,  in  croup,  where  the  inflammation,  if  not  promptly  checked,  may 
speedily  destroy  life.  Equal  parts  of  lard  and  powdered  hartshorn  will  produce 
small  vesicles  in  five  or  six  minutes ;  and  similar  effects  will  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  Granville's  lotion  or  liquid  ammonia.  Boiling  water,  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  and  the  heated  iron,  cause  rapid  vesication.  All  these  applications, 
however,  are  very  painful,  and  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  cantharides. 
Perhaps  the  least  exceptionable  article  of  this  class  of  vesicants  is  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  often  blisters  the  skin  in  a  few  minutes,  especially  when  it  is  rather 
delicate,  and  has  been  previously  well  cleansed.     The  remedy  is  particularly  well 
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adapted  to  infants  and  children,  as  it  is  never  followed  by  sloughing  and  other  ill 
effecta. 

(2. )  Suppuranis  are  the  most  powerful  counter-irritants  wc  possess.  They 
are  much  more  permanent  in  their  character  than  yesicaiits,  and  are  therefore 
more  serviceable  in  eradicating  chronic  disease.  As  their  name  implies,  the  dis- 
charge which  thej  produce  is  of  a  purulent  nature,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes 
described  under  the  name  of  pyogenic  counter-irritants.  The  class  com])ri8es 
permanent  blisters,  setons,  and  issues,  which  will  receive  particular  attention  in 
the  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery. 

SECT.  III. — CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  distinguished  from  acute  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  thoronghly  to  appreciate  and 
understand.  Its  study,  in  fact,  is  of  paramount  consequence,  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  placing  too  high  an  estimate  upon  its  value  when  it  is  asserted  that  there 
is  mach  greater  merit  in  being  able  to  diagnosticate  a  chronic  disease,  than  to 
determine  the  nature  and  seat  of  an  acute  one.  When  a  lesion  declares  itself, 
openly  and  boldly,  by  a  well-marked  train  of  symptoms,  the  practitioner  must 
indeed  be  ignorant,  if  not  |>usitiveiy  stupid,  if  he  cannot  discriminate  with  toler- 
able accuracj  between  it  and  other  affections  which  may  simulate  it,  or  bear  some 
resemblance  to  it ;  but  it  is  very  different  when  the  malady  is  of  an  obscure, 
chronic  character,  lurking  in  the  system,  no  one,  perhaps,  knowing  wiiere,  even 
after  the  closest  and  most  patient  scrutiny.  It  is  under  such  circumstuuees  that 
the  intelligent  pathologist  and  observant  practitioner  often  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  by  turning  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account  for  his  patient. 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  design  or  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  more  minute  details  of  this  subject ;  a  large  volume  might  be  written  upon 
it.  and  even  then  it  would  not  be  exhausted.  A  mere  sketch  of  its  more  promi- 
nent features  is  all  that  I  shall  attempt 

Chronic  inflammation  is  of  great  frequency,  and  is  liable  to  appear  in  all  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body ;  it  is  grenerally  a  consequence  or  sequela  of  the  acute 
form,  but  cases  occasionally  arise  in  which  it  would  seem  to  l)e  a  primary  affection. 
Strictly  speaking,  such  an  occurrence  is  of  course  impossible ;  all  that  is  meant 
when  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense,  is  that  the  disease  which  it  serves  to  designate 
i«  of  so  stealthy  and  insidious  a  character  as  to  escape,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  attention  both  of  the  patient  and  his  physician ;  the  person  is  unwell, 
perhaps  occasionally  a  little  feverish,  or  the  subject  of  headache,  want  of  appetite, 
or  a  sallow  complexion  and  c<mstipated  bowels ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  has  a  cough, 
and  a  pain  in  his  side ;  or  a  joint  becomes  sore  and  stiff;  and  still  he  is  uhle  to 
go  aliout.  and  attend  to  business,  although  he  is  soon  fatigued,  and  rendered 
uncomfortable  by  it  Thus  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  may  be  passed,  when, 
a  careful  examination  being  instituted,  the  discovery  is  made  that  there  is  grave 
diseai^e  in  some  important  organ,  and  that  it  has  perhaps  already  gone  so  far  as 
to  render  recovery  absolutely  impossible,  however  skilfully  the  case  may  now  l)e 
treated.  The  disease  has  been  latent,  or  nearly  so ;  it  has  failed  to  make  itself 
known  by  any  distinctive  train  of  phenomena,  and  both  ])atient  and  practitioner 
liave  l>effii  lulled  into  fatal  security.  The  morbid  action  has  been  lying  all  this 
time  in  ambush,  and  is  now,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  chronic.  Such  cases 
are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  they  should  serve  to  admonish  us  never  to  neglect 
anv  symptoms,  however  trivial,  in  our  clinical  investigations.  A  pain,  a  soreness, 
a  coogh,  a  halt  in  the  gait,  may,  if  properly  interpreted,  afford  useful  information 
in  reganl  to  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  disease,  and  should  teach  us  the  value  and 
unportance  of  patience  and  caution  in  the  examination  of  the  sick.  The  slightest 
neglect  may  be  fatal ;  a  little  spark  may  kindle  a  devouring  flame. 

Chronic  inflammation,  however  provoked,  is  generally  tardy  and  sluggish  in 
its  movements,  creating  little  constitutional  disturbance,  but  not,  on  this  account, 
the  less  surely  and  effectually  undermining  the  part  and  system.  In  the  acute 
variety,  the  action  is  rapid,  bold,  daring ;  suffering  is  severe ;  and  constitutional 
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response  load  and  unmistakable.  In  chronic  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  synii)tonis  are,  as  already  stated,  often  obscure,  if  not  absolutely  masked,  and 
the  embers  of  disease  never  break  out  into  open  flame.  The  disease  may  continue 
for  weeks  and  months ;  now  stationary,  smothered,  or  apparently  receding,  and 
now  advancing,  and  seemingly  almost  ready  to  assume  the  acute  type. 

The  origin  of  chronic  inflammation  is  often,  if  not  generally,  intimately  con- 
nected with  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus ;  seemingly,  at  all  events,  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action  is  frequently  referable  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  especially  to  the  eflfocts  of  dyspepsia  or  constipation.  Idio- 
pathic iuflamination  of  the  eye  and  other  organs  often  owes  its  origin  to  gastro- 
intestinal irritation.  At  other  times  the  disease  is  awakened  by  derangement 
of  the  menses,  defective  action  of  the  kidneys,  suppression  of  the  cutaneous 
perspiration,  or  disorder  of  the  biliary  secretion.  Anxiety  of  mind,  grief,  anger, 
fatigue,  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  inordinate  sexual  indulgence 
are  all  so  many  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  chronic  inflammation. 

The  effects  of  this  form  of  disease  are  various ;  if  not  closely  watched  and 
soon  checked,  it  may  prove  fatal  by  the  induction  of  serious  structural  changes, 
which  neither  nature  nor  art  may  be  able  to  n>pair.  The  most  common  and 
important  of  these  changes  are  suppuration,  ulceration,  softening,  adhesion,  con- 
traction, induration,  and  enlargement,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid 
action,  the  texture  and  situation  of  the  aflected  organ,  and  the  condition  of  the 
general  system.  The  formation  of  pus  and  molecular  disintegration,  whether  by 
soft(*ning  or  ulceration,  are  exceedingly  common  attendants  upon  this  variety 
of  inflammation,  and  often  proceed  to  a  most  destructive  extent.  Adhesion  is 
most  liable  to  occur  in  the  serous  tissues ;  contraction  in  the  bloodvessels  and 
excretory  tubes.  Induration  and  enlargement  usually  coexist,  although  occa- 
sionally they  occur  independently  of  each  other.  Examples  of  these  two  changes 
are  constantly  met  with  in  surgical  practice,  especially  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions 
of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin,  in  chronic  disease  in  and  around  the  joints,  in 
various  affections  of  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  bones,  and  in  inflammatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  testicle,  mamma,  and  prostate  gland.  When  existing 
in  a  high  di»gree,  they  lead  to  serious  functional  embarrassment  of  the  affected 
parts,  growing  out  of  alterations  of  structure,  which  the  best  directed  efforts  of 
the  surgeon  often  fail  to  relieve. 

Gangrene,  as  an  effect  of  chronic  inflammation,  is  rare ;  nevertheless  it  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  as  is  witnessed,  for  instance,  in  the  mortification  of  the  toes 
and  feet,  so  graphically  described  by  Pott,  and  dependent  upon  ossification,  in- 
flammation, or  embolism  of  the  arteries.  In  most  cases,  when  the  disease  passes 
into  gangrene,  it  first  assumes  the  acute  type,  which  renders  the  transition  much 
easier,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  necessary  preliminary. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  inflammation  are  generally  much  less  prominent 
than  those  of  the  acute  variety ;  the  pain  is  less,  and  usually  also  more  dull  or 
obtuse ;  the  discoloration  is  dusky,  livid,  or  purple ;  the  swelling,  often  consider- 
able, is  characterized  by  unusual  hardness,  or  by  hardness  and  oedema ;  and  the 
heat  is  nearly  always  less  conspicuous  than  in  acute  inflammation.  Functional 
disturbance  is  variable,  being  extensive  at  one  time,  and  slight  at  another. 
Symptomatic  fever  may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  so 
frequently  causes  this  variety  of  inflammation  to  be  overlooked,  especially  when 
it  is  of  idiopathic  origin.  In  time,  the  fever  may  a-ssume  a  hectic  type,  or  it  may 
be  of  this  character  almost  from  the  commencement.  When  the  disease  is  ex- 
tensive, or  seated  in  an  important  organ,  adynamic  fever  generally  exists. 

The  vessels  of  the  affected  parts  are  generally  very  much  dilated  and  distended 
with  red  and  white  globules,  on  which  account  the  blood  is  propelled  through 
them  in  a  v<^ry  tardy  and  sluggish  manner,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  force 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  transmitted  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  where, 
especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  all  is  power  and  activity.  AVhen  the  inflammatioQ 
is  very  protracted,  many  of  the  smaller  vessels  have  a  varicose,  tortuous  appear- 
ance, and  are  so  crippled  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  send  on  their  contents  at  tlL 
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Ileno**,  oongestion,  often  deep  and  extensive,  is  generally  present,  both  at  the 
fucu:«  of  the  morbid  action  and  for  a  considerable  distance  around. 

Treatment. — In  the  tn^atment  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  indications  are, 
first,  to  remove  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ;  secondly,  to  correct  constitu- 
tional disorder ;  and  lastly,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids  and  restore 
the  tone  of  the  crippled  and  dilated  vessels. 

The  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  obviously  demands  the  same 
attention  here  as  in  the  acute  variety  of  inflammation ;  whenever  it  is  accessible 
it  should  be  promptly  disposed  of.  All  officious  interference  must  of  course  bo 
avoided. 

ReMoration  of  the  Bccretions  constitutes  a  most  important  indication,  as  it  is 
upon  their  derangement  or  suppression  that  the  morbid  action  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation so  often  depends.  The  remedies  that  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon,  for 
thii  parpoae,  are  mercury,  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  iodine,  bromine, 
nitro-muriatie  acid,  purgatives,  and  a  judiciously  regulated  diet. 

In  placing  mercury  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  remedial  agents,  I  am  only 
endeavoring  to  show  the  high  estimate  that  is  so  justly  attached  to  it  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  inflammation.  If  its  administration  is  of  doubtful  propriety 
in  many  cases  in  the  acute  variety  of  the  disease,  there  are  few  instances  of  the 
chronic  in  which  it  may  not  be  beneficially  exhibited,  and  yet,  in  making  this 
remark,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  would  give  mercury  indiscriminately  or 
sakele&sly.  Its  value  is  unquestionable,  but,  still,  there  are  cases  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  utterly  inadmissible  ;  this  is  cs]>ecially  true  of  those  cases  of 
chronic  inflammation  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  scrofulous  children,  and  in 
persons  of  enfeebled  and  broken  constitution,  where  mercury,  in  almost  any  form, 
is  generally  most  pernicious,  the  smallest  quantity  sometimes  producing  profuse 
ptyalism,  or  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

In  ailmiuistering  this  remedy  for  the  cure  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  surgeon 
has  it  in  his  power  to  make  choice  of  a  much  greater  number  and  variety  of 
articles  than  in  acute  inflammation,  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  restrict  himself 
chiefly  to  calomel  and  blue  mass.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  he  has,  in 
aildition,  the  bichloride,  the  protoiodide,  cyauuret,  and  ])hospliate,  which  exert  a 
most  salutary  influence  in  changing  the  capillary  action  of  the  part,  and  pro- 
moting the  removal  of  effused  fluids.  Whatever  substance  be  selected,  the 
dose  should  be  very  small,  and  not  repeated  oftener,  on  an  average,  than  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  object  is  to  produce  a  slow  and  gradual  effect, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  will  generally  l>c  necessary  to  continue  the  remedy  for 
s«*veral  successive  weeks.  Active  ptyalism  is  carefully  avoided  ;  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient  if  we  succeed  in  obtaining  slight  soreness  of  the  gums.  If  calomel 
be  used,  a  good  average  dose  will  be  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  a  grain. 

In  children,  the  most  suitable  mercurials  are  blue  mass,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  hydrargyrum  cum  cret&,  or  gray  powder,  given  either  alone  or  in  union  with 
s«xlii,  soda  and  columbu,  quinine,  or  Uuxham's  tincture  of  bark. 

Iodine  and  its  various  preparations,  as  io<lide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron, 
iiKlide  of  cadmium,  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  Lugol's  solution  ;  bromide  of  potas- 
sium; barium;  and  tartar  emetic;  often  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  over 
c*ininic  inflammation,  and  are  particularly  indicated  where  a  slow,  altcTant  effect 
is  required.  With  the  exception  of  mercury,  1  know  of  no  article  of  the  materia 
niedica  which  pnxluces  so  powerful  an  effect  as  tartar  emetic  in  controlling  chronic 
iuflammation,  and  favoring  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids.  My  i)raetice  is  to 
give  it  in  small  d«>ses,  as  the  eighth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  of  a  grain,  in  combination 
with  a  little  morphia,  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  different  acids  are  sometimes  administered  with  advantage,  especially  the 
dilute  nitromuriatic,  which  was  formerly  so  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
hepatic  affections.  They  are  particularly  indicated  in  chronic  sy[)hilitic  and 
MTofulous  inflammations,  attended  with  impaired  digestive  powers. 

The  b^jwels  mu.st  l)e  kept  in  a  soluble  condition,  the  nature  and  dose  of  the 
purgative  lieing  regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  The  com- 
pound calomel  pill,  which,  while  it  operates  on  the  bowela.  alao  ezdtes  the  action 
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of  the  liver  and  skin,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  eligible  cathartics  we  possess 
in  the  treatment  of  chronicjuflammation,  accompanied  with  Tisceral  obstmction. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  skin.  This  will  appear  the  more 
necessary,  when  we  consider  that,  in  most  cases  of  chronic  disease,  the  perspira- 
tion is  either  entirely  suppressed,  or  greatly  changed  in  its  properties.  Frequent 
ablutions  with  cool,  tepid  or  warm  water,  impregnated  with  common  salt,  soap, 
mustard,  or  potash,  and  followed  by  dry  frictions,  will  often  prove  eminently 
serviceable.  In  many  cases  the  cold  bath  will  be  found  extremely  valuable, 
especially  if  followed  by  dry  friction.  The  renal  secretion  should  also  receive 
proper  attention ;  sometimes  elaborate  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations 
will  be  required  to  determine  its  character,  and  enable  us  to  direct  a  suitable 
plan  of  treatment 

Exercise  in  the  open  air,  either  on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  will 
often  effect  a  wonderful  improvement  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  especially 
when  of  long  standing,  and  attended  with  great  debility.  At  other  times,  nothing 
but  the  most  perfect  rest  will  answer  the  purpose ;  as,  for  example,  in  serious 
disease  of  the  brain,  bones,  and  joints. 

The  subject  of  diet  claims  special  attention  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  indiscriminate  use  of  food  in  this  form  of  disease  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprehended.  Too  great  abstinence,  however,  is  often  as  injurious  as  too 
great  indulgence.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  stimulating  and 
indigestible  articles  should  be  avoided,  as  being  calculated  to  increase  the  local 
disease,  and  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  patient's  recovery.  If  the 
system  is  inclined  to  plethora,  the  diet  should  be  of  a  strictly  farinaceous  cha- 
racter, and  be  limited  daily  to  a  few  articles,  varied  from  time  to  time  as  they 
become  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  or  offensive  to  the  stomach.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  is  pale  and  feeble,  it  should  be  partly  farinaceous,  and  partly 
animal,  the  meat  being  taken  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  its  effects  carefully 
watched.  The  different  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  broths,  beef-essence,  milk, 
arrowroot,  rice,  sago,  and  tapioca,  are  all  eligible  articles  in  chronic  inflammation, 
and  often  prove  of  the  greatest  service  in  nourishing  and  sustaining  the  system. 
Their  flavor  and  efficacy  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  spices,  wine,  and 
brandy,  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  When  the  patient  is  much  exhausted,  the 
use  of  brandy,  wine,  ale  or  porter,  will  often  be  indispensable  to  recovery.  When 
marked  debility  exists  along  with  emaciation,  recourse  may  be  had  to  cod-liver 
oil ;  rather,  however,  as  an  article  of  nourishment  than  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  alterant  effect  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  from  the  presence  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  The  dose  should  then  be  as  large  as  may  be  consistent 
with  gastric  tolerance. 

Finally,  in  the  female,  proper  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  menstrual 
function ;  prompt  measures  being  adopted  for  its  improvement,  or,  in  the  event 
of  its  suppression,  for  its  n^storation.  There  are  numerous  complaints  which 
owe  their  origin,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  disorder  of  the  uterine  functions. 

The  local  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  is  often  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance.  It  comprises,  first,  rest  and  elevation  of  the  parts,  the  same  as  in 
acute  disease ;  secondly,  leeching,  scarification,  blistering,  iodine,  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages ;  thirdly,  counter-irritation  by  croton  oil, 
tartar  emetic,  issues,  setons,  and  the  actual  cautery ;  and,  lastly,  sorbefacients, 
such  as  stimulating  liniments,  embrocations,  and  unguents,  the  cold  douche,  com- 
pression with  the  bandage,  or  adhesive  strips,  electricity,  and  dry  friction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TERMINATIONS  AND  RESULTS  OP  INFLAMMATION, 

BKCT.  L — ^DEUTESCINOB  AND  BBSOLUTION. 


tisnns  are  used  to  denote  the  restoration  of  the  inflamed  structures  to 
their  normal  condition.  The  word  delitescence  is  of  Latin  derivation,  and  lite- 
rally sigmifies  to  abfcond ;  it  was  introduced  into  surgical  nomenclature  by  the 
French  writers,  and  is  employed  to  designate  the  sudden  disappearance  of  inflam- 
BMtion,  before  it  has  passed  through  its  different  stages,  and,  consequently,  be- 
fore it  has  occasioned  any  serious  structural  changes.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
most  desirable  mode  of  termination,  and  may  occur  either  spontaneously,  or  from 
the  alightest  treatment  A  catarrh,  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  perhaps 
threateniDg  to  be  quite  severe,  often  aborts  during  a  profound  sleep  induced  by 
a  warm  bed,  or  a  hot  foot-bath  and  a  grain  of  opium.  An  inflammation  of  a 
lymphatic  ganglion  of  the  neck,  coming  on  late  in  the  evening,  and  attended 
with  great  tenderness  on  motion  and  pressure,  together  with  considerable  swell- 
ing, often  rapidly  disappears  under  similar  measures.  An  incipient  gonorrhoea 
frequently  aborts  under  the  use  of  a  mild  injection  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  acetate 
of  lead ;  and  who  has  not  seen  a  bubo  promptly  vanish  under  steady,  systematic 
compression,  aided  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  iodine?  Inflammation 
prodoced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  generally  rapidly  disappears  after  the 
removal  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  morbid  action. 

The  above  fiurts,  wiUi  many  others  that  might  be  bronght  forward,  if  it  were 
deemed  necessary  for  my  purpose,  teach  us  two  most  important  lessons :  the  first 
if  always  to  remove  as  early  as  possible  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation  ; 
and  the  second,  to  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  every  case  of  the  disease  without 
the  least  delay.  The  object  should  invariably  be  to  save  structure,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  the  disease  abscond,  or  delitesce.  Such  an  event,  how- 
ever, is  only  desirable  when  the  inflammation  can  be  dislodged  more  or  less  com- 
pletely without  the  risk  of  throwing  it  upon  some  other  and,  perhaps,  more 
important  organ.  Thus,  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  great  toe  would  be  a  trifling 
aifair  in  comparison  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  heart,  brain,  or  stomach ; 
and  hence  it  wonld  be  fiftr  better,  where  there  is  danger  of  such  a  translation  of 
irritation,  to  let  the  original  disease  pursue  its  course  than  to  attempt  to  arrest 
it  by  means  calculated  to  favor  such  a  result  A  severe  injection  may  suddenly 
arrest  an  incipient  gonorrhcea,  but  it  may  do  infinite  harm  by  the  rapid  induction 
of  orchitis,  which  perhaps  no  treatment,  however  judiciously  conducted,  may  be 
able  to  dispel  completely  under  several  weeks,  if,  indeed,  under  several  months. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  inflammation  from  one  structure,  or  set  of  struc- 
tnres,  and  its  invasion  of  another,  usually  known  by  the  term  metastasis,  suggests 
the  importance  of  proper  watchfiilness  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence ;  or,  if  it  have  already  taken^^ilace,  to  employ  such  means  as  may 
be  calculated  to  recall  the  morbid  action  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  possible 
to  its  original  situation.  For  this  purpose  free  us^  should  be  made  of  counter- 
irritation,  in  the  form  of  stimulating •en^|i)rocations,  sinapisms,  and  blisters,  aided, 
if  the  organ  affected  be  one  of  great  importance  to  life,  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood  and  taU  doses  of  opiates.  I(  in  this  way,  the  disease  cannot  be  recalled, 
vol..  I. — 8 
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the  treatment  will  go  far  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  its  violence  and  its  tendency  to 
extension. 

The  term  resolution  denotes  the  gradual  dissipation  of  inflammation  after  the 
disease  has  made  some  progress  and  done  some  mischief,  bat  before  it  has 
reached  the  suppurative  crisis,  or  committed  such  ravages  as  to  prevent  the 
affected  tissues  from  regaining  their  original  properties.  With  such  an  issue 
effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  is  not  at  all  incompatible,  as  these  fluids  may  be  en- 
tirely absorbed  ;  a  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  pus,  provided  it  exist  in  small 
quantity,  and  not  in  the  form  of  an  abscess,  in  which  there  is  always  more  or 
less  wast«  of  tissue ;  and  even  to  pure  blood,  which,  if  not  too  abundantly  effused, 
or  deprived  of  its  vitality,  is  generally  readily  amenable  to  the  action  of  the 
absorbents. 

When  resolution  is  about  to  occur  there  is  a  gradual  and  steady  subsidence  of 
the  morbid  action,  as  denoted  by  the  changes  in  the  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms.  The  discoloration,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling  become  less  and  less  in 
consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
fluids ;  the  febrile  disturbance  goes  off;  and  the  part  and  system,  no  longer  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  disease,  at  length  regain  their  former  condition.  Often  many 
weeks,  and  even  several  months,  elapse  before  the  restoration  is  finally  completed. 
The  absorbent  vessels,  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  vascular  action  and  the  effused 
fluids,  are  slow  to  resume  their  functions ;  they  act  at  first  hesitatingly,  as  if 
afraid  to  enter  upon  their  labor,  but  as  the  work  progresses  they  acquire  confi- 
dence, and,  at  length,  setting  about  it  in  good  earnest,  they  ere  long  finish  their 
task,  drinking  in,  as  it  were,  all  that  their  oppressors,  the  secements,  had  pre- 
viously poured  out,  and  thus  leaving  the  parts  in  a  condition  to  regain  their 
primitive  characters.  The  bloodvessels  usually  remain  dilated,  feeble,  and  slug- 
gish for  some  time  after  the  complete  subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  also 
frequently  more  or  less  perversion  of  special  sensation. 

SECT.  II. — DEPOSITION  OP  SERUM. 

A  deposition  of  serum,  or  of  the  w^atery  elements  of  the  blood,  is  a  common 
attendant  upon  inflammation,  and  in  some  cases  constitutes  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only  evidence  of  its  presence.  The  structures  which,  when  thus  affected, 
supply  it  in  greatest  abundance,  arc  the  cellular  and  serous,  the  secernent  vessels 
of  which  are  generally  extremely  active,  even  when  the  disease  is  comparatively 
mild.  Large  quantities  of  serum  are  also  occasionally  poured  out  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  by  that  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  as 
is  observed  in  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  infantile  cholera.  Inflammation  of 
the  skin,  unless  produced  by  scalds,  blisters,  erysipelas,  and  the  various  bnllar 
diseases,  yields  this  fluid  generally  very  sparingly.  Very  little  is  also  effused  in 
inflammation  of  the  muscles  and  fibrous  membranes,  the  nerves  and  vessels ;  while 
tendon,  cartilage,  and  bone  do  not  afford  any,  however  severe  the  lesion.  A  simi- 
lar remark  is  applicable  to  inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  and  glandular 
organs,  as  the  lung  and  liver.  In  the  cellular  tissue  serous  accumulations  are 
particularly  liable  to  occur  wherever  this  substance  is  most  loose  and  abundant; 
hence  they  are  very  common  in  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  labia,  nymphsB,  legs, 
and  feet,  which  are  often  enormously  distended  in  consequence.  (Edema  of  the 
glottis  is  an  example  of  watery  deposit  in  the  submucous  cellular  substance  of 
the  edges  of  the  windpipe.  In  the  splanchnic  cavities  and  the  movable  joints 
serum  often  collects  in  immense  quantities ;  sometimes  as  an  effect  of  acute,  but 
more  frequently  of  chronic  inflammation. 

Particular  epithets  are  employed  to  designate  certain  collections  of  serum, 
based  either  upon  the  appearance  of  the  part,  or  the  anatomical  name  of  the 
cavity  that  serves  to  receive  the  fluid.  Thus  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  ai 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  and  oedema  of  the  legs,  simply 
because  these  structures,  when  thus  affected,  have  a  swollen,  glossy  aspect  The 
older  writers  applied  the  word  anasarca  to  all  aqueous  accumulations  of  the 
inferior  extremities,  as  the  appearance  thereby  produced  bears  some  fancied  resem* 
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blance  to  a  mass  of  flesh.  Dropsy  of  the  legs  is  another  familiar  expression 
intended  to  designate  the  same  thing.  The  latter  term,  however,  is  generally 
restricted  to  the  collections  of  serum  in  the  various  cavities  of  the  body.  Thus, 
when  we  speak  of  water  in  the  peritoneum,  we  say  that  the  individual  has  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen,  and  so  of  the  chest,  head,  pericardium,  joints,  and  vaginal  tunic 
of  the  testicle.  Or,  instead  of  this  term,  we  use  a  Greek  one,  either  simple  or 
compound,  as  being  somewhat  more  classical.  In  this  manner  a  dropsy  of  the 
abdomen  becomes  an  ascites ;  of  the  chest,  a  hydrothorax ;  of  the  head,  a  hydro- 
cephalus ;  of  the  vaginal  tunic,  a  hydrocele. 

The  appearance  of  the  serum  is  generally  limpid,  but  cases  occur  in  which, 
from  the  admixture  of  extraneous  matter,  or  hematin,  it  is  yellowish,  milky,  or 
even  quite  dark.  The  latter  appearance  is  generally  present  in  the  peritoneum 
in  strangulated  hernia,  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  evidence  of  intense  inflammation. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  the  blebs  of  incipient  gangrene,  and  in  the 
enormous  seroos  accumulations  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  limbs  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  snake  bite  and  other  severe  injuries. 

The  fluid  occasionally  contains  flakes  of  lymph,  pus,  and  pure  blood,  although 
the  latter  is  uncommon.  It  is  often  quite  unctuous  to  the  touch,  is  saline  in  its 
taste,  but  free  from  odor,  and  is  readily  coagulablc  by  alcohol,  acids,  and  corro- 
Bve  sublimate;  circumstances  which  show  that  it  is  composed  principally  of 
albumen,  in  combination  with  some  of  the  earthy  salts,  especially  the  sulphates. 
Its  qnantitj  in  acute  inflammation  is  usually  small,  except  in  the  splanchnic 
cavities,  where  it  is  sometimes  immense,  amounting  to  many  quarts,  or  even 
Kveral  gallons.  Under  such  circumstances,  too,  it  always  contains  more  or  les» 
fibrin. 

Moch  diversity  of  sentiment  has  been  expressed  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  action 
by  which  this  fluid  is  produced ;  some  declaring  that  it  may  be  deposit^'d  without 
the  aid  of  inflammation,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  invariably  the  result  of 
this  morbid  process.  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  latter 
doctrine,  and  have  strenuously  advocated  it  in  my  writings,  as  wcN  as  in  the 
lectare-room,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  I  cannot,  indeed,  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  reach  any  other  conclusion,  unless  we  assume,  which,  however,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  do,  with  certain  pathologists,  that  there  is  no  true  inflammation 
without  suppurative  action,  or,  at  all  events,  plastic  exudation.  Such  a  doctrine 
as  this  wonld,  of  course,  be  fatal  to  the  idea  that  serous  effusion  is  the  result  of 
inflammation.  But  these  pathologists,  notwithstanding  their  attempts  at  theo- 
rizing, are  well  aware  that  inflammation  often,  if,  indeed,  not  generally,  proves 
fatal  long  before  it  reaches  this  height.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  alternative 
in  regard  to  this  question  ;  we  must  assume  either  that  there  may  be  inflammation 
without  exudation  of  fibrin  and  the  formation  of  pus,  or  that  thousands  of  persons 
daily  perish  without  any  disease  whatever,  simply  from  perverted  nutrition,  or 
functional  disorder.  To  entertain  such  an  opinion  would  be  absurd,  and  we  are 
therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  whenever  there  is  an  effusion  of  serum, 
inch  an  effnst(»n  is  denotive  of  the  existence  of  inflammation,  even  when  there  has 
been  no  tangible  evidence  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  disease,  as  heat, 
pain,  and  discoloration.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  fact  in  chronic  dropsies, 
where  the  inflammation  is  often  so  extremely  mild  that,  save  the  mechanical 
inc«.»nvenience  which  the  fluid  occasions,  the  patient  is  hardly  conscious  of  any 
raffering  whatever.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  it  will  generally  be  found,  on  dissec- 
tion, that  the  serous  membrane  which  furnished  the  water,  exhibits  sufficient 
iadication  of  the  lesion  in  the  opaque  and  thickened  condition  of  its  substance. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  mere  congestion  is  capable  of  producing  serous 
effusion.  At  first  sight  such  an  occurrence  would  seem  to  be  quite  probable ; 
but  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  soon  dispels  the  illusion.  Permanent 
obstmction  of  the  abdominal  cava  will  cause  ascites  ;  not  from  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  peritoneum,  but  as  a  consequence  of  its  inflammation,  the  result  of 
the  previous  vaiftcular  engorgement.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  vessels  habitually 
distended  must  soon  take  on  incited  action,  followed  by  abnomal  deposits.  A 
liMailiar  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  coi^nnGtiTai  ^'^       *''  *^  Tesseli 
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are  at  all  engorged  even  for  a  sliort  time,  inflammation  is  sure  to  follow,  unless 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  determination  be  removed.  If  this  mode  of  reasoning 
Ije  correct,  it  follows  that  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  however  induced,  will, 
if  permitted  to  continue,  be  soon  succeeded  by  inflammation,  of  a  grade  and 
character  sufficient  to  cause  at  least  an  effusion  of  serum,  if  not  also  of  other 
fluids. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action,  when  serum  is  rapidly  supplied,  or  when 
it  is  associated  with  other  deposits,  as  lymph  or  pus,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it 
is  eminently  inflammatory,  and  nothing  else.  The  concomitant  symptoms,  and 
dissection  after  death,  clearly  establish  the  fact.  The  rapid  and  projfuse  serous 
exhalations  which  occur  in  a<;ute  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  arachnitis  admit  of 
explanation  in  no  other  way ;  they  are  the  appropriate  products  of  these  stmo- 
tures,  and  hence  they  are  generally  poured  out  quite  early  in  the  disease. 

Effusion  of  serum  is  often  associated  with,  if  not  remotely  dependent  upon,  an 
impoverished  and  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  accompanied  by  a  marked 
decrease  of  fibrin  and  red  particles.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  inflammation 
be  lighted  up  in  almost  any  of  the  tissues,  especially  the  cellular  and  serous, 
scrum  cannot  fail  to  Ije  supplied  in  large  quantities,  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  plastic  properties  of  the  blood,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  its 
exudation.  Hence  such  action  is  very  prone  to  be  followed,  externally,  by  ana- 
sarca, or  oedema,  and  intenially  by  dropsy. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  this  deposit  are  such,  mainly,  as  are  denotive  of 
mechanical  obstruction.  In  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  vulva,  glottis,  and 
legs,  it  is  marked  by  a  soft,  inelastic  swelling,  which  pits  on  pressure,  and  imparts 
a  peculiar  glossy  appearance  to  the  affected  surface ;  attended,  especially  in  the 
inferior  extremities,  with  pain,  heat,  and  more  or  less  discoloration,  usually  of  a 
pale  dusky  hue.  A  sense  of  distension  is  also  commonly  a  prominent  symptonL 
In  oedema  of  the  glottis  there  is  serious  impediment  in  the  respiratory  function, 
while  in  accumulations  of  water  in  the  splanchnic  cavities  there  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  oppression,  with  displaecment  of  the  contained  viscera.  A  large 
collection  of  water  in  the  chest  may  not  only  cause  collapse  of  the  lung  on  one 
side,  but  greatly  encroach  upon  the  opposite  one,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  the 
heart  completely  out  of  its  natural  position,  depress  the  diaphragm,  and  tilt  up 
the  intercostal  spaces  so  as  to  give  the  thorax  a  vaulted  configuration.  In  infil- 
tration of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  legs,  feet,  scrotum,  and  vulva,  the  fluid  may, 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  from  the 
skin,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  mortification,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  erysipelas 
and  anasarca. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  serous  effusions,  the  main  indication  is  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  offending  fluids  by  the  use  of  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics, diuretics,  and  mercurials ;  followed,  when  these  means  fail,  by  a  puncture 
for  their  efficient  evacuation.  The  most  important  cathartics,  after  thorough 
purgation,  are  jalap  and  bi tartrate  of  potassa,  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  elaterium, 
given  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  tolerance  of 
tli<;  stomach  and  bowels.  These  remedies,  as  well  as  others  of  a  kindred  nature, 
produce  their  beneficial  effects  by  establishing  a  drain  upon  the  serous  capillaries 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  leads  indirectly  to  the  absorption  of  the  serous 
accumulation.  When  mercurials  are  required,  as  they  will  be  when  there  is 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circle,  with  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion,  the  most 
eligil)le  articles  will  be  calomel,  blue  mass,  or  corrnsive  sublimate,  either  alone 
or  in  union  with  elatenum,  squills,  digitalis,  or  antimony,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  collateral  disorder.  Deficiency  of  the  renal  secretion  must  be  met  by 
suitable  diuretics. 

When  the  accumulation  of  serum  is  very  great,  as  in  dropsy  of  the  chesty 
abdomen,  or  pericardium,  all  internal  treatment  will  be  likely  to  prove  abortiTe, 
as  it  is  generally  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  rouse  the  absorbents, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  keeps  them  in  a  crippled  and 
paralyzed  condition,  altogether  incompatible  with  the  healthy  exercise  of  their 
functions.     Hence,  instead  of  wasting  our  time  and  the  strength  of  the  patient^ 
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ifl  anfortunatelj  too-often  done  in  such  cases,  early  vent  ^ould  be  afforded  to 
the  peot-ap  matter.  I  am  certain,  from  frequent  observation,  that  serious  and  even 
btal  errors  are  constantly  committed  by  practitioners  from  their  indisposition  to 
early  iBtcrfereoce  with  the  trocar  in  these  accumulations.  They  forget  that  their 
porgmtiTe,  diuretic,  and  alterative  remedies,  if  available  at  all,  can  prove  bene- 
ficial only  at  the  expense  of  much  distress  and  exhaustion  of  the  system,  which 
too  often  leave  the  saflerer,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery  from  the  disease,  with 
shattered  and  broken  health  for  years  afterwards,  if  not  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  An  operation,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  affords  prompt  and  efficient 
relirf  to  the  urgent  symptoms,  and  places  the  part  in  a  condition  to  be  influenced 
by  sorbefacient  measures. 

Local  remedies  are  available  chiefly  in  serous  effusions  in  the  external  parts 
of  the  body.  In  oedema  of  the  extremities  vast  beuefit  is  often  derived  from 
steady  and  persistent  elevation,  and  regular,  equable  compression  with  the 
bandage,  extending  upwards  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb.  In  this  way 
support  ia  given  to  the  capillaries,  while  a  salutary  stimulus  is  imparted  to  the 
absorbents,  well  adapted  to  rouse  them  into  action.  This  treatment  often  derives 
insportant  aid  from  frictions  with  sorbefacient  unguents,  liniments,  and  embroca- 
tioDS,  and  the  ^plication  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine.  When  the  distension 
ia  inordinate,  or  threatens  to  eventuate  in  gangrene,  early  punctures  and  even  free 
iacisions  are  called  for.  In  oedema  of  the  glottis  nothing  short  of  prompt  and 
decisive  scarification  will  prevent  suffocation. 

SECT.  ni. — LY3IPH1ZATI0N,  OR  FIBRINOUS  EXUDATION. 

Lymphixation  is  the  act  of  separating  lymph  from  the  blood  and  depositing 
it  into  the  organs  and  tissues,  or  upon  their  free  surfaces.  The  term,  which  I 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  science,  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  ground,  as  is 
alleged,  that  it  is  not  well  chosen,  because  the  word  lymph  is  given  to  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  I  can  perceive  no  reason,  however,  why  it 
ehoald  not  be  retained  and  generally  adopted,  for  it  is  certainly  quite  as  appro- 
priate and  classical,  in  reference  to  the  substance  which  it  serves  to  designate, 
as  the  word  suppuration  is  in  relation  to  pus,  which  is  the  product  of  that  act. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  view,  seeing  that  the  word  **  lymph"  is  still  in 
general  nse,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  that  have  recently  been  made  to  dis- 
card it  by  substituting  the  term  "plasma,"  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
objectionable.  Perhaps  the  least  obnoxious  term  is  "fibrin,"  which  is  now  also 
much  in  vogue,  and  which  is  expressive  of  at  least  one  of  the  most  important 
attribates  of  that  substance,  namely,  its  chemical  constitution.  The  phrase 
"  plastic  matter"  would  be  very  appropriate,  were  it  not  that  it  is  too  circuitous 
for  easy  use. 

There  is  rarely  any  inflammation,  however  slight,  in  which  there  is  not  some 
deposit  of  lymph.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  and  in  certain  situations,  it  constitutes 
almost  the  only  product  of  the  morbid  action.  Thus,  in  croup  and  peritonitis, 
the  chief  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these  diseases,  after  death,  is  the  presence 
of  lymph ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  associated  with  other  deposits,  especially 
seram,  which  is  often  poured  out  along  with  it  in  large  quantities.  When  the 
inflammation  is  at  all  severe,  and  particularly  if  it  has  already  made  considerable 

{iro^reds,  there  may  be,  in  addition,  puriform  matter,  pus,  and  even  pure  blood. 
ts  presence,  whether  occurrring  singly  or  combinedly,  is  generally  denotive  of 
a  higher  grade  of  action  than  the  mere  effusion  of  serum. 

The  capacity  of  furnishing  lymph,  in  inflammation,  is  possessed  in  different 
degrees  by  different  organs  and  textures,  depending  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
their  organixation.  It  is  always,  other  things  being  equal,  poured  out  most 
freely  by  the  serous  membranes,  especially  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  by  the 
cefloJar  tisane,  and  by  certain  portions  of  the  mucous  system,  as  the  fancial, 
laryngeal,  intestinal,  and  uterine.  Very  little  is  effused,  nnder  any  drcnmstanceSy 
l^  the  fibrous  membranes,  the  muscles  and  their  tendoniL  ^  '^ 

cartilages,  and  bones,  except  in  cases  of  fracture  and  oth 
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sometimes  thrown  out  in  great  abundance.  In  the  parenchymatous  organs,  the 
same  diversity  obtains  in  respect  to  this  deposit  as  in  the  tissues,  properly  so 
called.  In  some,  as  in  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys,  it  is  usually  supplied  verj 
sparingly,  whereas,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  spleen,  it  is  often  effused 
quite  freely,  leading  to  rapid  solidification  of  their  proper  structure.  Large 
quantities  of  lymph  are  sometimes  exhaled  during  the  progress  of  abscesses, 
many  of  which  it  serves  to  inclose  in  a  distinct  cyst,  known  as  the  pyogenic 
membrane. 

The  deposit  of  lymph  gpnerally  begins  soon  after  the  inflammatory  action,  and 
often  continues  for  an  iudeiinite  period,  increasiug  and  declining  with  the  disease. 
It  is  surprising  how  soon  it  sometimes  shows  itself.  From  my  experiments  upon 
the  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  from  observations  upon  the  human  subject,  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  it  commonly  commences  much  earlier  than  is  usually 
supposed.  In  1841,  I  had  occasion  to  see  repeated  proofs  of  this  fact,  while 
engaged  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs,  with  a  view  of  eluci- 
dating the  nature  and  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestines.  I  found,  in  many 
of  these  animals,  that  the  bowels  had  become  extensively  adherent,  not  only  to 
each  other,  but  likewise  to  the  walls. of  the  abdomen,  within  a  very  few  hours 
after  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  a  gentleman  whose  abdomen  I  opened  some 
years  ago,  on  account  of  a  twist  in  the  small  intestine,  I  ascertained  that,  although 
death  happened  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  nearly  the  whole  peritoneum,  visceral 
and  parietal,  was  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  fibrin,  of  which  hardly  any  traces 
existed  anywhere  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  another  case,  that  of  a  young 
lad,  who  died  within  nine  hours  after  he  had  been  shot  in  the  side,  the  ball  wound- 
ing the  abdomen,  diaphragm,  and  chost,  large  quantities  of  lymph  were  seen  both 
upon  the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  The  flaps  made  in  amputation  become  speedily 
glazed  with  fibrin,,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  is  often  witnessed  upon  incised 
wounds,  the  edges  of  which  frequently  adhere  quite  firmly  within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  application  of  the  dressings. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  process  of  lymphization 
generally  begins  at  an  early  period  of  the  inflammation,  and  that,  if  the  circum- 
stances are  at  all  favorable,  it  proceeds  with  great  vigor.  If  the  reverse,  however, 
be  the  case,  then  it  goes  on  comparatively  slowly,  or  it  may  even  fail  entirely. 
Such  an  event  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  in  low  and  depraved  states  of  the 
system,  attended  with  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  and  consequent 
lesion  of  the  innervation. 

Lymph,  plasma,  or  fibrin,  considered  as  an  effect  of  disease,  is  a  direct  product 
of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  structures,  the  process  by  which  it  is  elaborated 
being  one  of  a  vital  character,  analogous  to,  if  not  actually  identical  with,  secre- 
tion. No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  doubts  this  opinion,  except  Virchow,  who  main- 
tains that  this  substance  has  an  extra-vascular  origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  a  local  product  of  the  tissues,  on  and  in  which  it  is  found,  being  essentially 
composed  of  the  material  generated  in  the  inflamed  part  itself  through  the 
changes  in  its  condition.  He  denies  that  there  is,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  any  inflammatory  exudation  whatever ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  he 
insists  upon  it  that  there  is  no  real  transudation  from  the  blood-liquor. 

Recently  effused  lymph  exhibits  a  whitish,  pale  straw,  or  opaline  appearance, 
though  occasionally  it  is  somewhat  reddish,  from  the  admixture  of  hematin.  In 
cases  of  protracted,  jaundice,  it  is  occasionally  of  a  pale  orange  hue.  It  is  of  a 
soft,  unctuous  consistence,  like  hot  glue,  or  a  thin  solution  of  starch,  without 
smell  and  of  a  faint  saline  taste.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  fibrin,  in  union  with 
albumen  and  scrum.  Immersion  in  alcohol  renders  it  tough,  and  changes  its 
color  from  white  to  buff. 

It  consists  of  numerous  globules,  of  a  spherical  shape,  nearly  homogeneous, 
and  about  the  ^^jf  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Delicate  fibrils,  straight,  parailely 
and  interspersed  with  innumerable  granules,  are  also  visible  in  it.  It  is  derived 
directly  from  the  blood  by  a  process  of  secretion,  and  is  identical  with  the  buil^ 
coat  and  the  blood-liquor ;  possessing  vital  and  organlzable  properties,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  performing  important  duties  in  the  economy.     Being  always 
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deposited  in  a  flaid  state,  it  soon  arran^res  itself  in  various  forms ;  now  as  an 
amorphoua  mass  ;  now  as  a  tube,  as  in  the  larynx  and  bowel ;  at  one  time  as  a 
lamella,  and  at  another  as  a  distinct  baud ;  its  conformation  being  materially 
mfloMkced  by  that  of  the  organ,  tissue,  or  cavity  in  which  it  is  effused. 

Tbis  Bobetance  does  not  always  exhibit  the  same  appearances  either  under  the 
microseope  or  to  the  naked  eye.  In  this  respect  it  shares  the  same  fate  as  other 
morbid  products.  I  cannot,  therefore,  recognize  the  doctrine  of  an  essential 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  effused  substance,  so  strenuously  maintained  by 
mme  pathologists,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  difference  is  entirely  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  part  and  system  in  different  individuals,  localities, 
and  grades  of  the  morbid  action.  Corpuscular  lymph,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
differs  from  ordinary  lymph  only,  or  chiefly,  in  having  a  greater  number  of  exuda- 
tion globules,  and  less  of  healthy  fibrin.  Hence,  it  is  generally  met  with  in 
persona  of  deficient  vital  powers,  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  and 
osnallj  manifests  a  disposition  to  break  down  and  become  effete. 

Fig.  7  displays  a  portion  of  recently  effused  lymph,  opaque,  white-colored, 
friable,  aod  magnified  about  3B0  diameters,  from  an  inflamed  pleura.  It  is  com- 
posed of  globules,  smaller  molecules,  and  granular  matter  in  a  hyaline  matrix. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  the  granules  and  molecules  are  shown  as  floating 
In  aeroDS  fluid.  In  fig.  8,  the  structure  of  the  effused  matter  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. It  forms,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  false  membrane,  magnified  800  diameters. 
Numerous  corpuscles  are  seen,  more  or  less  globular,  and  having  the  character 
of  primary  celts ;  the  intervening  texture  is  formed  of  most  delicate  fibrils.  A 
few  minute  granules  are  interspersed  throngh  the  tissue. 
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The  period  at  which  the  organization  of  this  substance  takes  place  varies  with 
a  nnmber  of  circumstances,  of  w'hich  the  most  important  are,  the  plasticity  of 
the  effused  matter,  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  the  state  of  the  general 
Bjstem.  To  enable  it  to  attain  this  point  at  all  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
have  a  strong  cell-life,  or  cell-force ;  when  this  is  wanting  the  development  of 
cytoblasts  and  nuclei  is  either  impracticable,  or  it  occurs  so  imperfectly  as  to  l^e 
Booo  arrested,  or,  at  all  events,  very  much  impaired.  When  everything  is  favora- 
ble, the  development  proceeds  very  rapidly  ;  cells  and  nuclei  are  formed  in  great 
nombers,  and  these,  connecting  themselves  with  each  other,  arc  gradually  spread 
out  into  fibres,  lying,  for  the  most  part,  in  straight,  parallel  lines,  and  profusely 
inlaid  with  grannies,  as  in  fig.  9.  Soon  after  this  process  lias  bpgun,  vessels 
■bow  themselvea  in  the  new  product,  either  as  an  offspring  of  a  new  epigenesis, 
or  as  an  extension  from  the  neighboring  structures,  the  Iatt4.'r  being  by  far  the 
more  common  soarce  of  the  supply.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  are,  at  first,  very 
(rail  and  yielding,  so  that  the  least  pressure  is  sufficient  to  rupture  them  and 
cause  an  extravasation  of  their  contents.  Gradually,  however,  as  they  gow 
older,  they  become  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  ot  their  functions,  anU  in 
tfane  acquire  all  the  propnties  of  ths  natonl  twhIi.     When  IbUy  developed. 
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tbey  can  easily  be  discovered  with  the  naked  eje,  and  readily  admit  fine  iqjecting 
matter.     Tlie  reins  are  usually  disproportionately  large  to  the  arteries,  bat  thii 
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defect  also  nitimately  disappears.  Nerves  and  Bbaorl>ents  likeiriBe  exist,  bat 
whether  they  are  supplied  by  the  Eurrounding  tissues,  or  by  the  inherent  powers 
of  the  effused  matter  is  undetermined. 

The  arrangement  of  the  newly-formed  vessels  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
sketches.  Fig.  12  is  a  portion  of  coagulating  lymph  attached  by  a  narrow  neck 
to  the  peritoneal  coat  of  an  inflamed  intestine.  The  rcsEels  have  a  ramiform 
disposition,  and  freely  anastomose  with  each  other.     Fig.  13  is  a  piece  of  false 
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membrane  of  the  pleura.  The  vessels  are  large,  numerous,  and  &rther  advanced 
than  in  the  other  sketch. 

When  the  process  of  organization  is  unusually  rapid,  the  newly-formed  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  their  very  tender  and  brittle  condition,  occasionally  give  way, 
either  under  the  influence  of  external  violence,  or  the  force  with  which  the  blood 
is  impelled  into  them  by  the  heart's  action.  Such  an  occurrence  may  be  productive 
of  considerable  hemorrhage. 

There  are  some  situations  where  iibrin  is  never  organized,  however  strong  it« 
vitality  may  be  at  the  moment  of  its  deposition.  Such  an  occurrence,  for  exam- 
ple, is  nearly  always  impossible  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  bladder,  for 
the  reason  that  the  irritating  and  heterogeneous  contents  of  these  reaervoirs 
speedily  deprive  the  lymph  of  its  organizabJe  properties.  Site,  then,  exercises 
ui  important  influence  upon  the  process,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  also  materially 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  blood  and  solids ;  the  more  feeble  and  impoverished 
these  are  the  less  likely  will  the  effused  snt^tance  be  to  form  celle  and  nuclei, 
vessels,  nerves,  and  ahnorbents. 

Lymph  is  susceptible  of  absorption  both  in  its  fluid  state  and  after  it  has  been 
changed  into  blastema  and  flbro-cellular  tissue.  This,  however,  does  not  occnr, 
at  least  not  to  any  extent,  during  the  height  of  the  inSEunmation,  by  which  it  ha* 
been  produced  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  must  always  be  a  marked  r«luction  of  the 
morbid  action  before  the  absorbent  vessels  can  be  induced  to  take  hold  of  it ;  bot 
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rtntiiiB  point  has  once  been  attained,  the  process  often  ^oea  on  very  rapid!;, 
uuwitneflMd  in  frscturea,  diBlocatianB,  wouads,  and  other  injuries,  iii  which  the 
nelhnf,  cfaieflj  caused  by  fibrinous  dcpoeitH,  occasionally  completely  vanishes 
ii  1  few  daja.  The  absorption  will  necesaariij  be  more  difficult  when  the  lymph 
ku  becooM  oi^anixed,  when,  in  fact,  it  not  unfrequently  efFectualty  resists  all  the 
dHtithat  the  surgeon  can  employ  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  opaque  spot  on  the 
toatt  often  remains  despite  the  moat  protracted  treatment.  It  is  probable  that 
iniph,  before  it  can  nndergo  absorption,  even  in  its  liquid  state,  is  broken  up 
ud  disHilTed  in  the  fluids  of  the  affected  parte ;  being  thus  brought  more  readily 
mder  the  ioflnence  of  the  vessels.     In  fig.  14  the  fibrous  matter  is  undergoing 
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absorption,  some  parts  of  the  layer  being  completely  removed,  while  others  are 
becoming  softened  and  attenuated. 

Moreover,  lymph  is  liable  to  various  kinds  of  degeneration,  both  in  its  early 
and  in  ita  more  matured  stages.  When  recently  effnsed,  it  may  be  converted 
into  pas,  especially  if  it  is  aplastic  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  under  which  circum- 
stances it  also  frequently  becomes  hard,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  losing  its  vitality, 
and  assuming  the  character  of  an  effete  substance.  It  also  nndei^oes  fatty  de- 
generation, both  before  and  after  vascularization,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  16,  from 
Jones  and  Sieveking;  and,  finally,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  inlaid  with  pig- 
mentary matter. 

Lastly,  organized  lymph  forms  the  basis  of  what  are  called  the  analogoas 
tiseoes,  and  may,  therefore,  like  the  original  structures  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
beeome  the  seat  of  inflammation,  cancer,  and -tubercle. 

L'lita  of  Planlic  Mailer. — The  great  value  of  this  substance  ia  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  numerous  diseases,  injuries,  and  operations.  As  a  reparative  agent,  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  it.  If  it  were  not  for  this  material,  no  wound,  sore, 
or  nlciT,  however  insignificant,  could  ever  heal.  In  the  treatment  of  an  incised 
wound,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  strictly  mechanical,  consisting  simply  in  the 
approximation  of  the  raw  suri'aces,  and  in  their  retention  by  suitable  dressings. 
>atare  does  the  rest  by  the  effusion  and  organization  of  plasma,  generally  well 
aod  quickly,  provided  the  parts  are  kept  perfectly  cool  and  quiet.  Very  little 
inflammation  is  required.  The  great  danger  is  in  overaction,  thereby  thwarting 
the  efforts  at  repair.  Under  proper  management  the  wound  generally  heals  in  a 
few  days,  the  bond  of  union  becoming  hourly  more  and  more  firm  by  the  gradual 
eonversioD  c^  the  plasma  into  flbro-cetlular  matter,  of  which,  however,  very  little 
ordinarily  remains  when  the  process  is  perfected. 

Parts  completely  separated  from  each  other,  and  immediately  replaced,  will,  if 
Jodidoosly  managed,  often  reunite,  and  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  useful  as  bernre. 
Numerous  cases,  of  a  well-authenticated  character,  are  upon  record  of  bits  of 
fngers,  the  nose,  and  the  ear  having  been  successfully  treated  in  this  wise. 

It  was  npon  a  knowledge  of  the  plastic  properties  of  coagulating  lyni]>h  that 
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Taliacotius  founded  his  world  renowned  operation,  which  is  now  oniversaUj 
known  by  his  name,  of  repairing  mutilated  noses,  lips,  and  ears.  His  attention 
was  originally  directed  to  the  subject  by  watching  the  effects  of  the  grafting  of 
trees ;  he  observed  that  the  transplanted  portion  not  only  contracted  firm  adhe- 
sions  in  its  now  situation,  but  that  it  generally  grew  with  great  vigor,  and  ere 
long  produced  most  excellent  fruit,  altogether  superior  to,  and  different  from,  that 
of  the  parent  stock.  Possessed  of  a  profoundly  inventive  genius,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  similar  operation  might  be  performed  upon  man,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  put  his  reasoning  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Qis  success  was 
complete,  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  the  great  rhinoplastic  surgeon  of 
his  day.  His  method  consisted  in  raising  a  flap  of  integument  from  the  arm, 
and  after  having  thoroughly  pared  the  mutilated  organ,  in  sewing  the  raw  edges 
accurately  together,  care  being  afterwards  taken  to  maintain  the  parts  in  contact 
with  each  other  until  they  had  become  closely  and  inseparably  united.  The 
Indian  method,  as  it  is  termed,  differs  from  that  of  Taliacotius  mainly  in  this, 
that  the  flap  of  skin  is  generally  borrowed  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
deformed  organ,  its  pedicle  being  twisted  upon  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
interfere  injuriously  with  its  circulation. 

Du  Hamel,  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  executed  some  curions 
experiments,  which,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present  subject,  deserve 
passing  notice,  notwithstanding  they  are  old  and  trite.  They  consisted  in  in* 
grafting  the  spur  of  a  cock  upon  the  comb  of  the  same  animal,  where,  especially 
if  the  spur  was  a  young  one,  it  generally  promptly  united.  In  one  instance  he 
found  that  the  spur,  although  not  larger  than  a  hemp-seed  when  the  operation 
was  performed,  acquired  in  the  course  of  three  to  four  years  a  length  of  several 
inches.  The  experiment  was  subsequently  repeated  by  John  Hunter  with 
similar  results.  He  ascertained  not  only  that  what  Du  Hamel  had  said  was  per- 
fectly true,  but  that,  if  the  testicle  of  a  cock  be  transplanted  into  the  abdomen 
of  a  hen,  such  complete  union  will  occur  between  them  as  to  permit  minute 
injecting  matter  readily  to  pass  from  the  vessels  of  the  one  into  those  of  the 
other. 

The  fact  that  a  tooth,  extracted  by  mistake,  will,  if  immediately  replaced  in  its 
socket,  speedily  reunite,  and  ultimately  regain  its  former  hold,  has  long  been 
familiar  to  dentists.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  adhesion  was  always 
imperfect,  but  that  this  is  not  so  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  vascular 
connection  between  the  tooth  and  the  socket  may  be  demonstrated  by  injection. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  led  to  the  painful  and  disgusting  practice,  so  much  in 
vogue  in  the  last  century,  of  transplanting  teeth  from  the  mouth  o(  one  person 
into  that  of  another,  and  which  was  finally  abolished  only  when  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  fraught  with  danger,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  transmit  disease. 

Finally,  there  is,  as  an  additional  illustration  of  this  interesting  subject,  the 
singular  experiment  of  John  Hunter  of  inserting  a  fresh  human  tooth  into  the 
comb  of  a  cock,  where  it  took  root,  and  became  firmly  fixed,  new  vessels  extend- 
ing up  into  the  cavity  of  the  fang,  as  was  ascertained  by  injection  after  the  death 
of  the  animal. 

Curious  and  instructive  as  the  above  experiments  are,  they  hardly  equal,  in 
point  of  interest,  many  of  those  that  have  been  performed  by  the  modern  surgeon 
upon  the  human  subject  for  the  relief  of  mutilated  structures.  Whether  science 
has  attained  its  highest  triumphs  in  the  department  of  plastic  surgery,  or  whether 
it  is  capable  of  still  further  achievements,  time  alone  can  determine. 

The  good  effects  of  plasma  are  exhibited  in  various  other  processes,  as  in  the 
suppression  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  In  the  former,  the 
patient  would  inevitably  bleed  to  death  if  it  were  not  for  the  agency  of  lymph  in 
sealing  up  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  by  attaching  the  internal  clot  firmly  to  its 
surface.  In  hernia  a  radical  cure  can  only  be  effected  through  the  intervention 
of  plastic  matter,  thrown  out  in  consequence  either  of  the  pressure  of  a  well- 
adjusted  truss,  or  the  injection  of  some  irritating  fluid,  causing  inflammatory 
action  in  the  parts  around. 

Plastic  matter  is  often  useful  in  circumscribing  morbid  action,  and  in  inclosing 
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foreign  bodies.  In  abscess  a  wall  of  lymph  is  geDerall  j  formed  around  the  pus, 
eflectuallj  preventing  its  diffusion  among  the  surrounding  tissues.  Occasionally 
the  flaid  is  inclosed  by  a  distinct  membrane,  derived  from  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  organization.  In  carbuncle  and  erysipelas  the 
l3rmph  is  usually  of  an  aplastic  nature,  and  therefore  unable  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease.  Balls,  needles,  pins,  and  various  other  foreign  bodies  are 
oocmsionally  inclosed  in  a  manner  similar  to  pus,  and,  in  consequence,  often  re- 
main harmless  tenants  of  the  body  for  many  years. 

Again,  plasma  is  of  service  in  obviating  accidents.  Thus,  in  abscess  of  the 
long,  if  it  were  not  for  the  intervention  of  fibrin,  the  matter  would  often  break 
into  the  chest,  and  rapidly  destroy  life.  How  is  this  untoward  occurrence  pre- 
vented f  Simplj  bj  the  development  of  inflammation  in  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
followed  bj  a  deposit  of  lymph,  which  thus  becomes  a  bond  of  union  between 
this  membrane  and  the  costal  pleura ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  matter  reaches  the 
Borface  an  effectual  barrier  is  opposed  to  its  effusion,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
generally  discharges  itself  through  a  contiguous  bronchial  tube.  A  similar  oc- 
currence takes  place  in  abscess  of  the  li?er  in  relation  to  the  peritoneum  and 
intestinal  tube.  In  typhoid  fever  the  glands  of  Peyer  are  often  perforated,  and 
jet  it  seldom  haj^ns  that  the  contents  of  the  bowels  escape  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  simply  because  of  this  wise  provision  of  nature  in  gluing  together  the 
eontiguons  seroos  surfaces. 

Finally,  lymph  is  of  use  in  obliterating  serous  cavities.  In  the  radical  cure 
of  hydrocele,  a  disease  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  an  operation  is  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  provoking  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  opposing  surfaces,  and  to  insure  their  permanent  agglutination.  Serous 
cysts  are  treated  upon  similar  principles;  and  modem  surgery  has  been  em- 
boldened to  inject  even  some  of  the  movable  joints,  the  abdomen,  and  ovarian 
tumors  with  irritating  fluids,  for  the  radical  cure  of  dropsical  diseases  of  these 
parts. 

Injurious  Effects  of  Plastic  Matter, — ^But  lymph  is  capable  of  producing 
iDJurious  effects  as  well  as  beneficial ;  nature's  operations  cannot  always  be  con- 
trolled by  art,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  she  should  often  overleap 
the  bounds  of  discretion  when  she  is  depleting  the  inflamed  structures  by  effusion 
of  plastic  matter.  Immense  mischief  is  frequently  done  in  this  manner,  within  a 
few  hoars  after  the  commencement  of  the  morbid  action  ;  mischief  which  it  may 
require  months  of  the  most  judicious  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  surgeon  to 
endicate. 

Among  the  more  common  and  obvious  effects  of  this  description  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  natural  outlets  of  the  body.  2.  Change 
of  structure  by  interstitial  deposits.  3.  Abnormal  adhesions.  4.  Induration 
and  enlargement. 

a.  An  example  of  mechanical  obstruction  from  a  deposit  of  lymph  is  afforded  by 
what  occurs  in  the  windpipe  in  plastic  croup,  the  principal  anatomical  character 
of  which  is  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane*  which  often  moulds  itself  accurately 
to  the  shape  of  the  tube,  and  which,  especially  when  it  extends  high  up  into  the 
larynx,  may  cause  suffocation  by  impeding  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  In 
rare  cases  the  membrane  is  detach^  and  expectorated ;  but  generally  it  remains 
in  spite  of  our  remedies,  and  speedily  destroys  the  patient.  Even  an  artificial 
opening  into  the  trachea  will  seldom  avert  this  event. 

In  some  of  the  mucous  canals  this  matter  is  poured  out  beneath  the  lining 
membrane  instead  of  upon  its  free  surfieM:e,  where,  becoming  organized,  it  leads  to 
permanent  contraction  of  the  tube.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  stricture  is  formed ; 
when  the  case  is  a  very  bad  one,  lymph  may  also  be  effused  into  the  substance 
of  the  lining  membrane,  and  even  upon  its  free  surface,  as,  for  example,  in  what 
is  called  the  bridle-stricture  of  the  urethra,  which,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare. 

6.  Change  of  structure  from  interstitial  deposit  of  lymph  occurs  in  almost  all 
cases  of  inflammation,  however  slight  or  however  situated.  In  pneumonitis,  it 
closes  np  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  con- 
aective  tissae,  producing  what  is  called  hepatization  of  the  lungs.     Opacity  of 
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the  cornea,  acting  obstructinglj  to  the  rays  of  light,  is  the  in  variable  remilt  of  a 
deposit  of  plastic  matter  either  beneath  its  co^janctival  coYering  or  in  its  inter- 
lamellar  stracture. 

c.  All  abnormal  adhesions  are  occasioned  by  this  substance,  and  are  necessarilj 
more  or  less  prejadicial.  In  the  thoracic  cayity,  they  confine  and  restrain  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  langs ;  in  the  abdomen,  they  often  become  a  source 
of  internal  strangulation ;  in  the  mucous  outlets,  as  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  they 
may  produce  complete  occlusion  of  their  orifices ;  and  in  the  vessels,  especially 
the  arteries,  they  sometimes  induce  obliteration  of  the  largest  sized  trunks. 
Abnormal  adhesions  between  the  bowel  and  the  sac  in  hernia  are  sometimes  a 
cause  of  its  irreducibility. 

Great  mischief  is  often  done  by  lymph  deposited  into  a  joint  If  the  matter 
be  not  promptly  removed  by  the  absorbents,  nature  makes  an  effort  to  organixe 
and  to  convert  it  iuto  an  adventitious  structure,  which,  undergoing  various  mu- 
tations, at  length  assumes  the  properties  of  the  osseous  tissue,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  efiectually  destroys  the  motions  of  the  articulation.  The  case,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  bony  anchylosis,  and  no  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail  in  reclaiming  the 
functions  of  the  part. 

d.  Among  the  more  frequent  and  distressing  evils  of  plastic  deposits  are  indu- 
ration and  etilargement,  or  hardening  and  thickening  of  the  organs  and  tissues. 
Such  occurrences  are  generally  exceedingly  annoying,  often  severely  taxing  the 
patience  of  the  sufferer  and  the  skill  of  the  professional  attendant.  They  are  the 
direct  result  of  interstitial  effusions,  which  often  manifest  an  early  tendency  to 
organization  and  transformation,  and  which  none  but  the  most  determined  perse- 
verance in  the  use  of  remedies  can  enable  us  ultimately  to  overcome.  The  stiff 
and  thickened  joint,  the  indurated  and  enlarged  testicle,  the  hypertrophied  spleen, 
liver,  and  lymphatic  gland,  the  hardened  and  enlarged  tonsil,  so  frequently  seen 
in  practice,  are  sad  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 

When  lymph  is  effused  upon  an  open  surface,  as  a  wound  or  an  ulcer,  its  appear- 
ance may  generally  be  taken  as  a  true  index  of  the  precise  character  of  the  action 
that  is  going  on  in  the  affected  part,  as  to  whether  that  action  is  healthy  or  un- 
healthy ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  capable  of  affording  valuable  therapeutic  indications. 
When  it  has  the  requisite  degree  of  vitality,  it  is  promptly  converted  into  healthy 
granulations  and  new  tissue ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  rapidly  perishes, 
and  is  finally  thrown  off  as  an  effete  substance  or  species  of  slough,  the  surface 
beneath  exhibiting  an  irritable,  inflamed,  phagedenic,  or  gangrenous  aspect,  and 
discharging  a  thin,  serous,  or  bloody  fluid,  more  or  less  fetid,  and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  properties  of  laudable  pus.  This  local  action  of  the  part  is  generally 
associated  with  a  depraved,  vitiated,  scorbutic,  or  typhoid  state  of  the  system, 
and  is  liable  to  run  into  the  very  worst  forms  of  pyemia  and  erysipelas,  especially 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  among  the  inmates  of  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
hospitals,  and  other  establishments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Under  such  circumstances  the  lymph  is  nearly  always  aplastic,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that,  as  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Andrews,  of  Chicago, 
the  patient  may  be  said  to  be  laboring  under  a  real  aplastic  diathesis. 

TREATMFiNT. — The  treatment  of  lymphization  is  conducted  upon  general  anti- 
phlogistic principles ;  undue  action  is  repressed,  and  the  absorption  of  effosed 
matter  promoted.  To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  ordinary  local 
and  constitutional  measures  are  employed;  for  the  second,  sorbefacients  are 
necessary,  as  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  and  the  tincture  oi 
iodine,  liniments,  and  embrocations  externally.  In  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease, 
while  secretion  is  still  active,  purgatives  and  antimonials,  with  the  liberal  exhibi- 
tion of  calomel,  constitute  the  chief  means  of  relief;  but  the  tendency  to  deposit 
having  ceased,  their  use  is  dispensed  with,  all  except  the  mercury,  which  is  now 
given  in  minute  doses,  and  with  a  view  strictly  to  its  alterative  effect ;  it  is  often 
carried  to  slight  ptyalism,  the  mouth  and  gums  being  maintained  in  a  tender  con- 
dition for  perhaps  several  weeks  consecutively ;  or,  with  an  occasional  interval, 
for  even  a  much  longer  period.     In  the  latter  event,  the  bichloride  freqnently,  if 
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not  generallj,  forms  a  valuable  substitato  for  the  calomel ;  less  likely  to  act  hurt- 
fally,  and  jet,  at  the  same  time,  very  effectually  stimulating  the  absorbents.  In 
rack  cases,  too,  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  often  produce  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence ;  its  action  being  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  mercury  itself,  'with  which  it  may 
frequently  be  advantageously  combined.  When  the  inflammation  has  measurably 
nbsided,  its  prodncts,  especially  the  serous  and  plastic,  are  generally  easily  gotten 
rid  of  bj  h  jdrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  administered  in  doses 
Ttrring  from  three  to  twenty  grains,  in  aqueous  solution,  three  times  in  the 
twenty-foar  hours;  strict  attention  being  paid,  meanwhile,  to  the  diet  and 
bowels.  When  the  case  is  obstinate,  an  occasional  mercurial  will  constitute  a 
Ttlaable  addition. 

Among  the  more  beneficial  topical  means  are,  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  ap- 
plied twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  inunctions  with  mercurial  and  other  unguents, 
ptrticnlarly  that  of  the  iodide  of  lead ;  stimulating  embrocations ;  and  steady, 
UDiform  support  with  the  bandage.  Various  kinds  of  plasters,  as  the  common 
mercurial,  the  compound  galbannm,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  also  fre- 
quently serriceable.  Washing  the  part  well,  when  accessible,  twice  a  day  with 
hot  water  and  Castile  soap,  and  then  using  dry  friction  upon  it,  often  do  more 
good  than  anything  else.  In  some  cases,  agrain,  cold,  especially  in  the  form  of 
the  douche,  acts  very  beneficially,  affording  relief  when  everything  else  seems  to 
fail  In  the  joints  passive  motion  must  be  carefully  performed,  at  first  once,  and 
then  twice  a  day,  to  prevent  anchylosis  from  the  organization  of  the  fibrinous 
bands  which  are  so  liable  to  form  during  the  progress  of  synovitis. 

When  the  object  is  simply  to  assist  nature  in  her  efforts  at  repairing  injury,  as 
a  wound  or  fracture,  care  should  be  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  attendant 
action  is  not  too  low,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  does  not  transcend  the  fibrinizing 
limits.  Bj  over-officiousness  the  system  may  be  so  exhausted  as  to  render  the 
proper  sapplv  of  lymph  in  the  part  a  matter  of  impossibility,  or  such  a  state  of 
the  constitution  may  be  brought  about  by  the  effects  of  previous  disease,  intem- 
perance, or  inadequate  nutrition  from  the  want  of  proper  food.  However  induced, 
it  i&hould  claim  prompt  attention,  every  effort  being  made,  by  the  use  of  tonics, 
e?|>eciaUT  quinine  and  tincture  of  iron,  stimulants,  and  other  invigorating  measures, 
to  supply  the  blood  with  the  requisite  material  for  the  deposition  of  fibrin  ;  all 
debilitating  topical  applications  being  at  the  same  time  discontinued.  Over- 
actioD,  on  the  contrary,  is  met  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means,  carefully  and 
warily  applied,  lest  harm  should  result  from  the  too  rapid  reilnction  of  the  vital 
powers.  The  management  of  the  reparative  process  always  demands  great  judg- 
ment and  vigilance. 

SECT.  IV. — SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCESS. 

Suppnration  is  the  process  by  which  pus  is  formed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent, as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  results,  events,  or  con- 
ditions of  inflammation.  Its  presence,  as  a  general  rule,  is  denotive  of  a  hiprher 
frrade  of  excitement  than  a  mere  dei>osition  of  serum  and  plastic  matter,  which, 
h'lwever,  are  nearly  always  associated  with  it.  But  it  mu.st  not  be  snpposcd  that 
the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  true ;  for  inflammation  often  exists  in  a  severe 
degree,  with  an  abundant  effusion  of  the  watery  and  fibrinous  elements  of  the 
blood,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suppuration. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  suppuration  might  occur  without  the  agency 
of  inflammation,  and  there  seems  to  be  still  a  lingering  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  pathologists  to  adhere  to  this  doctrine,  if  not  by  direct  advocacy,  at 
lea^t  by  implication.  The  opinion  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  occasionally  cases  of  suppuration  in  which  large  quantities  of  pus  are  thrown 
off.  without  any  evidence  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inflammation,  such, 
especially,  as  pain,  heat,  and  discoloration  of  the  structures  in  which  the  matter 
is  formed,  or  any  constitutional  disorder;  the  whole  process  being  apparently 
eonducted  as  if  both  the  part  and  system  were  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on. 
Such  cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  yet  if  they  be  carefully  investigated, 
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or  traced  through  the  various  stages  of  their  progress  up  to  the  dissection  of 
the  affected  tissues,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  will  be  afforded  of  their  phlogislie 
nature.  In  a  cold,  strumous  or  scrofulous  abscess,  for  example,  which  has  so 
often  served  as  the  basis  for  this,  now  nearly  exploded  idea,  and  the  formation 
of  which  is  sometimes  the  work  of  several  months,  inflammation  is  just  as  much 
conccnied  in  the  production  of  its  contents,  as  in  a  phlegmonous  boil  that  is 
developed  in  three  or  four  days.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in  the  one,  the 
morbid  process  moves  on  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  while  in  the  other  it 
proceeds  very  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  well-marked  symptoms  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  mistake  their  character. 

Matter  may  form  without  any  breach  of  continuity  of  the  affected  parts.  This 
mode  of  suppuration  is,  in  fact,  very  common,  not  only  in  the  serous  cavities, 
but  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mucous  system.  It  is  not,  howerer, 
confined  to  these  textures.  In  the  cellular  substance,  lungs,  brain,  liver,  and 
other  viscera,  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  suppuration,  without  any  ulceration 
whatever  in  the  inceptive  stages  of  the  morbid  action. 

Suppuration  does  not  take  place  with  equal  facility  in  all  the  organs  and  tex- 
tures. Of  the  viscera,  those  which  are  most  prone  to  take  on  this  action  are  the 
liver,  lungs,  and  brain ;  of  the  tissues,  the  cellular,  cataneous,  mucous,  and  serous. 
In  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  tendinous,  and  osseous  textures,  matter  forms  with 
difficulty,  and  is  seldom  of  a  thick,  consistent  nature.  Of  the  mucous  system 
some  portions  are  more  liable  to  suppuration  than  others.  Thus,  it  is  much 
more  common  to  meet  with  it  in  the  colon  than  in  the  stomach  or  ilenm,  in  the 
vagina  than  in  the  uterus,  in  the  urethra  than  in  the  urinary  bladder,  in  the  nose 
than  in  the  mouth,  in  the  fauces  than  in  the  oesophagus,  in  the  bronchia  than  in 
the  larynx.  So,  likewise,  in  the  serous  system,  suppuration  is  more  frequent  in 
some  situations  than  in  others ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pleura,  the  vaginal  tunic 
of  the  testicle,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larger  joints.  In  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  texture,  pus  is  most  readily  formed  in  parts  remote  from  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation.  The  bloodvessels  do  not  often  suppurate, 
except  when  wounded ;  and  the  same,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  the  case 
with  the  absorbents.  The  lymphatic  ganglions,  however,  are  very  frequently 
affected  in  this  way,  especially  those  of  the  axilla,  groin,  mesentery,  and  base  of 
the  lower-jaw,  particularly  in  persons  predisposed  to  scrofulous  disease.  The 
nervous  tissue  seldom  suppurates ;  the  muscular  still  more  rarely.  From  all 
these  facts  we  may  deduce  the  axiom  that  those  structures  are  most  prone  to 
form  matter  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  loose  cellular  substance,  and, 
convert^ely,  that  those  which  possess  this  tissue  sparingly  always  suppurate  with 
difHculty,  requiring  in  general  a  much  longer  period,  and  elaborating  a  less  per- 
fect fluid. 

The  period  at  which  suppuration  may  occur  after  the  establishment  of  inflam- 
mation varies,  on  an  average,  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  or  four  days, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  affected  tissues,  the  intensity  of 
the  morbid  action,  and  also,  in  a  very  material  manner,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  system,  and  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause.  Mucous  membranes, 
especially  if  exposed  to  the  air,  generally  suppurate  very  readily,  having,  as  it 
were,  a  predisposition  to  take  on  this  kind  of  action ;  serous  membranes,  on  the 
contrary,  suppurate  with  difficulty,  one  reason  of  which  is  that,  being  arranged 
in  the  form  of  shut  sacs,  they  do  not  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  atmosphere ;  another, 
doubtless,  is  the  fact  that  such  structures,  when  irritated,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  furnish  lymph  rather  than  pus,  their  organization  peculiarly  fitting  them  for 
that  office.  The  same  difference  exists  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  it  is 
practically  fortunate  that  it  does ;  otherwise  the  danger  of  wounds,  whether  the 
result  of  accident  or  design,  requiring  ligation  of  the  principal  arteries,  would 
be  much  greater  than  experience  has  shown  it  to  be.  No  surgeon  likes  to  tie  a 
large  vein,  well  knowing  that  the  operation  may  be  followed  by  fatal  suppuration 
of  its  lining  membrane.  In  some  of  the  internal  viscera,  as  the  brain  and  liver, 
pus  occasionally  forms  with  great  rapidity,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of  injuries  of  these 
organs.     Matter,  other  things  being  equal,  forms  much  sooner  when  the  inflam* 
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mation  is  rerj  intense  than  when  it  is  comparatiTely  mild.  A  wound  inflicted 
upon  an  onhealthy  or  intemperate  person  will  be  more  likely  to  run  speedily 
into  sapporation  than  one  of  a  similar  character  occurring  in  an  individual  of 
■oand  constitution  and  regular  habits.  A  phlegmonous  boil  will  usually  begin 
to  deposit  pas  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  whereas  a  hard  chancre 
does  not  famish  any,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  day.  In  rariola,  the  suppurative  process  is  generally  not  fully  established 
before  the  ninth  day. 

Exposure  of  an  inflamed  surface  to  the  air  greatly  promotes  suppurative 
action,  and  is,  therefore,  directly  hostile  to  adhesion.  The  more  nicely  the  edges 
of  a  woand  are  approximated,  the  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the 
probability  of  speedy  and  permanent  reunion,  and  conversely.  Serous  membranes, 
as  already  stated,  have  naturally  a  disposition,  when  inflamed,  to  pour  out  lymph, 
and  become  glued  together ;  but  whenever  they  lose  the  character  of  closed  sacs, 
as  they  nec^sarily  do  when  they  are  accidentally  opened,  the  morbid  action, 
consequent  upon  the  injury,  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  pus, 
e^ipecially  if  the  air  is  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  them  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Pas,  the  product  of  suppuration,  originally  appears  in  the  form  of  distinct 
globules,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  affected  structures,  and  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  their  pale  yellowish  color.  As  the  purulent  particles  increase  in 
namber,  they  graduslly  become  confluent  by  the  removal  of  the  parts  coucerned, 
and  in  this  way  the  matter  is  at  length  collected  into  an  abscess. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  suppurative  process  will  claim  special 
attention  under  the  head  of  abscesses.  Meanwhile,  it  will  suffice  to  observe,  in 
general  terms,  that  they  are  such  as  denote  the  existence  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, with  an  increase,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  local  and  constitutional 
ditfturfaance. 

Pus,  when  genuine,  or,  as  it  is  not  unaptly  termed,  good,  healthy,  or  laudable, 
is  of  a  white,  yellowish  tint,  opaque,  homogeneous,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  without 
any  particular  smell,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream.  It  is  heavier  than 
water,  in  which  it  is  partly  dissolved,  emits  a  faint,  mawkish  odor  on  being  heated 
to  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body,  resists  putrefaction  with  remarkable  per- 
tinacity, and  is  coagulated  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Pus 
freezes  less  rapidly  than  water,  and  when  thawed  does  not  regain  its  original  pro- 
perties. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pus  is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  It  is  less  than 
that  of  blood,  and  greater  than  that  of  serum.  According  to  Guetorbock,  it 
ranges  from  1030  to  1033.  In  seven  distinct  examinations  of  pus,  taken  from 
abscesses  in  different  situations — as  the  thigh,  arm,  axilla,  back,  pleura,  and  the 
lung  in  pulmonary  phthisis — Dr.  John  Davy  found  the  specific  gravity  as  low  in 
one  as  10:21,  and  in  another  as  high  as  1042.  This  great  disparity  is  mainly 
attributable  to  two  circumstances,  the  unusual  quantity  of  the  solid  ingredients, 
and  the  variable  density  of  the  liquid  part. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  pus  has  been  examined  by  a  great  number  of 
experimentalists,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  tend  to  show  that  it  con- 
tains most  of  the  elements  of  the  blood.  The  following  analysis  is  by  Gueter- 
bock,  from  the  pus  of  an  abscess  in  the  human  breast : — 

Wat«r       .........       8C.1 

Fat,  tolable  onl J  in  boiling  alcohol         .  .  .1.6 

Fat  and  oflmaxome,  sdnble  in  cold  alcohol  .  .4.3 

Albamen,  pjine,  pus  globules  and  granules,  soluble  neither  in  hot  nor 

in  cold  alcohol  .......        7.4 

Lots  .••....••        0.6 


100.0 


Lehmann  has  investigated  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  elements 
of  pus  with  great  care.  Normal  pus  he  found  to  contain  firom  14  to  16}  of  solid 
eonstitnents,  of  which  from  5-6}  belonged  to  mineral  or  inorg^ic  substances. 
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The  most  usual  insoloble  lalts  of  pua  ore  the  plosphatea  of  lime  and  mBgneaio, 

with  sulphate  of  Hmc ;  the  principal  part  of  the  soluble  salts  is  fnmiBhcd  bj 

chloride  of  sodium.     The  quantity  of  bt  was  found  to  vaiy  from  3-6g ;  the 

quantity  of  albumen  in  the  serum  from  l.S  to  3.7g.     Casein  and  the  coloring 

matter  of  the  blood  do  not  occur  in  normal  pus.     A  substance  which  neiullj 

enters  into  the  composition  of  pue  is  pyine.     Queterbock,  who  discoTered  it, 

considers  it  as  &  peculiar  animal  principle.     Its  exact  nature  is  not  onderstood. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  au  oside  of  protein,  by  others  a  form  of  fibrin. 

It  can  be  precipitated  from  pus  by  acetic  acid,  or  by  alum.   It  is  soluble  in  water, 

but  iusolnble  in  alcohol. 

Pua  occasionally  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  denominated  pyocyanine  f  it 

imparts  a  blnieh  or  greenish  hue  to  the  contents  of 

Fig.  IS.  certain  abscesses,  and  to  the  discharges  of  certain 

ulcers,  but  its  real  nature  is  not  well  uuderstood. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  compoond 
part  of  tha  pus  globules  we  possess  no  positiTC 
knowledge.  The  cell  walls,  contents,  and  nndd 
react  like  protein  bodies,  and  are  probably  of  an 
albuminous  nature.  The  cell  walla  are  dissolved  by 
acids,  but  resist  the  action  of  alkalies. 

Pas,  microacopicatly  examined,  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  numerous  corpuscles  suspended  in  a 
thin,  transparent  fluid,  called  the  pus-liqnor.  These 
tittle  bodies,  which  hare  received  the  name  of  pas 
globules,  are  generally  of  a  spherical  form,  and  from 
the  ^^ts^th  to  the  ^TiVirt'i  <>f  '■'^  ^'^^^  i"  diameter. 
poKi.-  ft  AW.moce  »fwr  ih«  TUey  are  mostly  very  granular,  and  posaesB  a  deli- 
iii>;Lici.ii..u  uf  u«iic  Hc^.  cate  cell  wall,  which  becomes  distinct  on  the  adiU- 

tion  of  water.  They  are  nucleated;  some  contain- 
ing one  well-defined  nucleus,  others  two,  three,  or  mure  small  nnclear  bodies. 
Fig.  IC  exhibits  pus  corpuscles  in  their  natural  state  as  well  as  their  appearance 
whcD  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid,  which  has  the  effect,  especially  if  used  undiluted, 
of  increasing  tbcir  size  and  rendering  their  walls  and  cell-contents  more  or  leas 
transparent. 

These  corpuscles  float  in  the  pns-liquor,  and  are  intermixed  with  various  other 
solid  elements,  as  granules,  shreds  of  fibrin,  and  exudation  corpuscles ;  also,  at 
time?,  with  small  homogeneous,  non-nucleated  corpuscles,  termed  pyoid. 

Pus  is  liable  to  be  modified  in  its  properties  by  the  presence  of  extraneoiu 
substances,  such  as  grumous  blood,  fibrin,  cholesterine,  and  tlie  debris  of  the 
organs  and  textures  in  which  it  is  formed.  In  common  phlegmon,  it  often  con- 
tains jihreds  of  cellular  tissue,  of  a  dirty  grayish  color,  not  unlike  wet  tow.  The 
brownish  matter  found  in  certain  abscesses  of  the  liver  probably  derives  its  color 
and  consistence  from  the  intermixture  of  the  softened  and  broken-down  hepatic 
parenchyma.  In  suppuration  of  the  differeat  glands,  the  pus  is  not  unfreqnently 
mingled  with  the  product  of  their  secretion.  Thus,  in  the  kidney,  it  may  blend 
itself  with  the  urine,  in  the  liver  with  the  bile,  in  the  mamma  with  the  milk,  in 
the  testicle  with  the  semen,  and  in  a  gouty  joint  with  urate  of  soda.  Purulent 
matter  is  sometimes  very  fetid,  probably  from  the  extrication  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  different  varieties  of  pus  have  received  different  names.  When  the  fluid 
is  of  a  whitish  color,  creamy  in  its  consistence,  and  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  globules,  it  is  said  to  be  healthy,  pure,  or  laudable,  in  reference  to  the  process 
by  which  it  is  produced,  which  is  Of  a  healthy,  sanative,  or  restorative  nature. 
It  is  usually  met  with  in  suppurating  wounds,  in  healing  ulcers,  and  in  phlegmon- 
ous abscesses.     Its  properties  have  olreody  been  sufficiently  described. 

Sanioua,  serous,  ichorous,  or  sanguinolent  pus  is  thin,  almost  transparent,  of 
a  yellowish,  oily,  or  reddish  color,  and  generally  so  acrid  as  to  erode  the  parts 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  It  is  a  product  of  unhealthy  inflammation,  and 
is  principally  observed  in  caries  of  the  bones,  iiritable  ulcers,  and  open  cancer. 
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This  Tariety  of  pas  is  frequently  blended  with  gnimous  blood,  flakes  of  fibrin, 
and  the  debris  of  the  affected  tissues. 

Fibrinous  pus  consists  of  common  pns  in  combination  with  lymph.  It  is  of 
a  whitish,  grayish,  or  cineritioas  color,  and  of  a  semi-liquid,  concrete,  or  larda- 
ceoQS  consistence.  Under  the  microscope,  it  displays  the  globules  of  healthy 
pas.  with  nameroos  other  cells  and  fibres  of  irregular  shape.  It  is  commonly 
foand  ID  the  joints,  the  splanchnic  canities,  metastatic  abscesses,  and  carbuncular 
inflaaimation.     Its  presence  denotes  a  high  degree  of  morbid  action. 

Scrof  ulcus  pas  is  mostly  seen  in  pulmonary  caverns,  cold  abscesses,  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  joints,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions. 
After  standing  a  little  while,  it  usually  separates  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is 
thick,  straw-eoloredy  and  inodorous ;  the  other,  which  rests  on  the  surface,  is  oily 
io  appearance,  thin,  ropy,  and  mixed  with  small,  opaque,  curdy  flakes.  When 
scrofoloaB  pas  is  long  retained  it  may  acquire  a  disagreeable,  nauseous  Bmell,  not 
inlike  the  pollen  of  the  chestnut ;  at  other  times  it  is  excessively  fetid.  The 
attendant  action  is  usually  very  languid. 

There  is  a  variety  of  pus  to  which,  from  its  admixture  with  mucus,  the  term 
muco-purulerU  is  applied.  It  is  usually  a  product  of  a  high  degree  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  various  outlets  of  the  body,  particularly  the  nose,  eye,  bronchial 
tabes,  and  genito-urinary  apparatus.  The  mucus  which  proceeds  from  these 
Rirfaees  in  the  healthy  state  is  composed  of  a  transparent  fluid,  and  of  abraded 
epithelial  cells,  flat,  and  irregularly  sided  with  a  central  nucleus.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  microscope  detects  numerous  granular  masses  and  spherical  globules, 
similar  to  those  of  pus;  the  whole  being  suspended  in  a  viscid,  transparent, 
ductile  fluid.  Under  inflammation,  the  epithelial  cells  are  cast  off  so  quickly 
that  they  have  not  time  to  become  flattened  out,  and  the  globules  are  not  only 
greatly  augmented  in  number,  but  they  acquire  somewhat  the  character  of  those 
of  pus. 

Finally,  there  is  what  is  called  puriform  matter,  a  substance  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  not  true  pus,  but  an  imperfect  liquid  bearing  merely  some  re- 
semblance to  it.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  bad  forms  of  inflammation,  as  erysipelas, 
c*arbancle,  and  pyemia,  and  consists  essentially  of  broken-up  lymph  and  shreds 
of  tissue,  interspersed  with  fatty  substance,  granules,  abortive  cells,  and  a  few 
globules,  smaller  than  those  of  pus,  and  not  affording  the  usual  reaction  under 
acetic  acid. 

Certain  kinds  of  pus,  as  those,  for  example,  of  smallpox,  varioloid,  gonorrhcea, 
and  chancre,  are  contagious.  In  what  particular  element  of  the  fluid  the  vims 
or  specific  secretion  is  contained,  or  whether  it  exists  as  an  entity,  is  undetermined. 
The  vitality  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  elaborated  is  not  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  peculiar  effects.  Once  formed,  it  becomes  independent  of  its 
source,  and  retains,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of  contaminating  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied,  pro<lucing  a  disease  of  the  same  character.  Various  chemical 
agenti«,  however,  as  the  alkalies  and  acids,  have  the  property  of  neutralizing  or 
destroying  it,  so  that,  if  inoculation  be  afterwards  attempted,  no  effects  will 
ffillow.  If  the  pns  of  a  chancre  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  often 
be  found  to  contain  animalcules,  particularly  the  vibrio  lineola. 

Pus,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  secretion,  is  merely  altered  fibrin,  or 
plasma,  so  abundantly  effused  in  inflammation,  especially  at  the  focus  of  the 
morbid  action.  In  what  manner,  or  by  what  agency,  the  change  is  effected,  has 
not  lH*en  ascertained.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  partly  of  a  vital,  partly  of  a 
chemical  nature.  All  that  is  certainly  known  respecting  it  is  that  the  pus  cor- 
puscles, in  their  size,  shape,  and  structure,  resemble  lymph  corpuscles,  and  that 
the  former  always  contain  more  or  less  oily  matter,  which,  formed  during  their 
metamorphosis,  constitutes  one  of  their  characteristic  attributes. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  lymph,  observations,  made  chiefly  by  Yir- 
chow,  Billroth,  Buhl,  Bdttcher,  Burkhardt,  and  other  German  pathologists,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  formation  of  pus  is  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
impr>rtant  changes  in  the  affected  structures  themselves.  These  changes  consist 
mainly  in  the  elongation  and  subsequent  division  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cellular 
'  VOL.  I. — 9 
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eloDicnt  of  the  parts.  The  nuclei  are  thus  greatly  multiplied,  80  that  crowds 
may  be  seen  where  only  a  few  were  visible  previously,  and  as  the  morbid  action 
advances,  they  gradually  assume  all  the  characteristics  of  pus  corpuscles.  The 
hard,  solid  feel  which  attends  the  early  development  of  an  abscess  is  supposed 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  proliferation  of  these  nuclei,  while  the  sabseqaent 
softening  which  it  experiences  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  these  bodies  into 
purulent  matter,  interspersed  with  oil  globules,  and  separated  by  a  fluid  intercel- 
lular substance.  When  suppuration  occurs  upon  a  free  surface,  as  the  cutaneous, 
mucous,  or  serous,  pus  may  be  formed  either  in  the  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue, 
or  endogenously  in  the  epithelial  cells  themselves.  In  the  latter  case,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  William  Tumor,  the  epithelial  cells  burst,  and  the  pus  corpuscles, 
developed  in  their  interior,  are  set  free. 

The  more  aplastic  or  degraded  lymph  is,  at  the  moment  of  its  deposition,  the 
more  likely  will  it  be  to  be  transformed  into  pus ;  hence  what  has  been  called 
corpuscular  or  croupous  lymph  is  much  more  prone  to  assume  this  character 
than  the  fibrinous,  or  more  organizable  variety  of  this  product.  The  degencrm- 
tion  is  also,  as  already  stated,  materially  influenced  by  the  softened  and  disinte- 
grated condition  of  the  affected  tissues,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  lymph  is 
situated,  such  a  change  being  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  pus  germs, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  inimical  to  the  ])roduction  of  healthy  blastema. 

Pus  is  susceptible  of  absorption,  probably  in  all  its  varieties,  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  locality.  Satisfactory  proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  what  occurs 
in  abscesses  in  the  different  external  parts  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  therefore  analo- 
gically reasonable  to  infer  that  it  may  also  take  place  in  the  internal  organs  and 
cavities.  Great  doubt  has  recently  been  expressed,  especially  by  some  of  the 
French  pathologists,  respecting  the  possibility  of  pus  being  taken  up  in  this 
manner,  on  the  ground,  chiefly,  that  the  accumulations  which  occasionally  disap- 
pear, both  spontaneously  and  under  treatment,  are  really  not  abscesses,  but 
collections  of  plastic  matter.  Every  surgeon,  however,  of  experience  knows 
that  pus,  or  puriforra  fluid,  is  sometimes  removed  by  the  agency  of  the  absorbents, 
after  its  existence  has  lK»en  satisfactorily  tested  by  the  exploring  needle.  Par- 
ticular remedies  are  often  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  our 
efforts  are  certainly  not  unfrequeiitly  crowned  with  success,  although  probably 
not  as  often  as  is  generallx  supposed. 

Pus,  as  pus,  is  never  al)Sorbed.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  thinner 
parts  are  at  once  carried  into  the  system,  without  any  previous  change ;  whereas, 
the  pus  globules  are  no  doubt  obliged  to  undergo  a  species  of  degeneration  and 
disintegration  before  they  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  absorbent  vessels.  Whether 
the  fatty  matter  remains,  or  whether  it,  also,  is  removed,  has  not  been  determined. 
How  pus  is  disposed  of,  after  it  has  reached  the  circulation,  is  likewise  unknown; 
the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  it  undergoes  oxidation,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
creted by  the  liver  and  kidneys,  if  not,  also,  by  some  of  the  other  emunctories. 

ABSCESSES. 

An  abscess  is  a  circumscribed  cavity  of  abnormal  formation,  containing  pus. 
When  the  matter  is  poure<l  out  into  a  natural  cavity,  as  the  chest,  or  into  a  joint, 
the  collection  constitutes  what  is  called  a  purulent  effusion.  An  abscess  may 
be  superficial  or  deep,  acute  or  chronic,  common  or  specific.  It  is  said  to  be 
superficial  when  it  is  immediately  beneath  the  common  integuments  or  in  the 
cellular  substance  among  the  su])erficial  muscles.  The  word  deep,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  used  when  the  matter  is  lodged  in  an  internal  organ,  in  a  bone,  or 
among  muscles.  The  terms  acute  and  chronic  have  reference  merely  to  the  time 
occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  abscess.  A  common  abscess  is  one  produced 
by  ordinary  inflammation ;  while  the  specific  abscess  is  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  some  particular  poison,  as  the  virus  of  chancre,  smallpox,  or  glanders.  Finally, 
an  abscess  is  circumscribed,  as  when  it  is  bounded  by  plastic  matter ;  or  diffuse, 
as  when  its  contents  are  sent  abroad  through  the  connecting  areolar  tissoa 

The  most  philosophical  division  of  abscesses  is  into  phlegmonous,  scrofoloas, 
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ind  metastatic,  the  first  being  incident  to  all  persons,  while  the  second  is  capable 
of  occurring  only  in  certain  classes  of  individuals,  or  snch  as  are  afiected  with  a 
fitnimous  taint  of  the  system.  The  term  "  metastatic,"  foimerly  so  much  in  vogue, 
is  employed  to  designate  those  collections  of  pus  which  are  consequent  upon 
WTere  injaries,  operations,  and  diseases,  and  might  be  advantageously  abolished, 
is  it  is  only  calculated  to  convey  false  impressions  respecting  a  form  of  suppura- 
tion which  properly  comes  within  the  definition  of  phlegmonous,  although,  as 
will  be  shown  by  and  by,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  a  toxical 
condition  of  the  blood.  It  has  rdcently  been  described  under  the  term  "  multiple," 
and  will  claim  particular  attention  under  the  head  of  pyemia.  It  is  not  easy,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  to  assign  an  appropriate  place  to  the  dififuso 
abscess,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  its  real  character.  The  specific 
abscess  will  not  require  any  special  consideration,  since,  apart,  from  its  exciting 
caase,  its  mode  of  formation  does  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  it, 
differ  at  all  from  that  of  the  common  phlegmonous  abscess. 

1.    PHLEGMONOUS  ABSCESS. 

A  phlegmonous  abscess  is  one  which  runs  its  course  with  unusual  rapidity, 
and  which  is  always  accompanied  by  well-marked  inflammatory  symptoms.  The 
part  feels,  as  the  name  implies,  as  if  it  were  on  fire,  being  hot,  tender,  and  ex- 
quisitely painful.  A  tensive,  throbbing  sensation  is  generally  present;  it  is 
i»ynchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  always 
greatly  aggravated  by  dependent  position ;  it  is  particularly  severe  at  the  focus 
of  the  morbid  action,  and  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom,  as  it  is  generally 
denotive  of  suppuration.  Its  immediate  cause,  as  explained  elsewhere,  is 
obstructed  circulation,  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  affected 
structures. 

The  anatomy  of  a  phlegmonous  abscess  constitutes  an  interesting  study.  In 
the  first  place,  the  matter  is  obliged  to  have  a  receptacle  for  its  accommodation. 
This  is  usually  furnished  by  the  cells  of  the  connecting  areolar  tissue  of  the 
part :  but  as  the  accumulation,  which  is  at  first  drop-like,  progresses,  this  sub- 
stance is  destroyed  by  ulcerative  action,  and  in  this  way  a  cavity  is  gradually 
formi'd,  often  capable,  in  the  cud,  of  holding  an  immense  quantity  of  fluid.  While 
the  process  of  deposition  is  going  on,  plastic  matter  is  poured  out  at  the  periphery 
of  the  cavity,  gluing  up  the  cellular  tissue,  and  forming  thus  a  kind  of  boundary 
line  around  the  pus,  by  which  its  diffusion  among  the  surrounding  structures  is 
dTectually  guarded  against.  No  distinct  cyst  is  built  up,  for  nature  has  not  time 
for  such  an  enterprise,  nor  is  she  at  all  in  need  of  it,  although  the  occurrence  is 
not  impossible  even  in  acute  abscess,  especially  in  one  of  the  liver.  The  next 
circumstance  to  be  observed  is  the  effort  which  the  matter  makes  to  reach  the 
nearest  surface,  for  this  is  one  of  the  laws  of  interstitial  suppuration.  To  this 
ubject  the  matter  it.self  is  eminently  contributary,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts 
npon  the  superimposed  parts  greatly  promoting  and  expediting  the  ulcerative 
action,  by  whose  agency  evacuation  is  finally  attained.  Thus,  at  least  three 
z^arate  and  distinct  processes  are  going  on  during  the  formation  of  an  abscess ; 
a  deposit  of  pus,  an  effusion  of  lymph,  and  ulceration.  The  importance  of  an 
effusion  of  plastic  matter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  it  fails  to  be  furnished, 
the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  widely  diffused  among  the  surrounding  structures, 
committing  extensive  havoc  in  the  connective  tissues,  and  causing  frightful 
si^paration  of  the  muscles.  These  evil  effects  are  often  witnessed  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  cacoplastic  character  of  the  lymph,  the 
matter  occasionally  burrows  to  a  great  distance,  destroying  everything  within  its 

reach. 

The  great  law  which  presides  over  the  evacuation  of  abscesses,  by  which  their 
contents  are  enabled  to  reach  the  nearest  surface,  is  attended  with  the  most  fortu- 
nate results,  for  it  not  only  abridges  suffering,  but  also  saves  structure.  Thus, 
in  abscess  of  the  liver,  a  long  time  would  elapse,  and  an  immense  amount  of  pain 
and  constitutional  disorder  would  be  caused,  if  the  matter,  instead  of  emptying 
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itself,  as  it  usually  does,  into  an  adjoining  coil  of  intestine,  were  compelled  to 
travel  across  the  walls  of  tiie  alxiomcn. 

The  contents  of  the  phlegmonous  abscess  usually  partake  strongly  of  the 
nature  of  well-elaborated  pus,  being  of  a  whitish,  or  pale  straw  color,  and  of  a 
thick,  cream-like  consistence,  with  an  abundance  of  large  and  well-matured  pus 
corpuscles.  Intcnnlxed  with  them  are  often  flakes  of  lymph,  and  the  debris  of 
the  affected  structures.  Tims,  in  abscess  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  it  is 
nut  uncommon  to  meet  with  shreds  of  areolar  tissue ;  in  abscess  of  the  liver, 
with  broken-down  hepatic  substance.  Occasionally,  again,  the  pus  is  blended 
with  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  part,  as  semen  in  abscess  of  the  testicle,  bile 
in  abscess  of  the  Hirer,  milk  in  abscess  of  the  mamma.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  of  great  practical  value,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the 
adventitious  matter  often  pointing  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Some 
forms  of  acute  abscess,  as  those  more  particularly  which  follow  upon  seyere 
accidents  and  capital  operations,  and  to  which  the  term  metastatic  is  sometimes 
applied,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  fibrinous  matter,  the  quantity  of  pus  cor- 
puscles being  extremely  small. 

The  contents  of  certain  abscesses  are  excessively  fetid.  This  is  especially 
true  of  abscesses  around  the  anus  from  the  proximity  of  the  pus  to  the  bowel, 
or  from  the  actual  intermixture  of  fecal  matter.  The  same  circumstance  occa- 
sionally obtains,  although  generally  in  a  less  degree,  in  abscesses  in  some  other 
situations,  as  the  tonsils,  bones,  and  lymphatic  ganglions. 

Abscesses  sometimes  contain  air,  the  fluid  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  matter. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  the  perineum,  about  the  sacrum, 
in  the  ileo-lumbar  region,  and  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  a  communication  with  the  intestinal  tube.  A  similar  phenomenon 
is  occasionally  witnessed  in  suppuration  of  the  chest,  when  the  matter  contained 
in  that  cavity  makes  an  effort  to  escape  externally  through  one  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  after  an  opening  has  been  made  into  a  bronchial  tube.  In  general,  the 
pus,  when  thus  admixed,  is  excessively  fiitid,  and  the  abscess  is  distinctly 
emphysematous,  crepitating  under  pressure,  and  often  emitting  a  peculiar  gurgling 
noise. 

Phlegmonous  abscesses  are  liable  to  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  all 
classes  of  individuals.  We  occasionally  meet  with  them  within  a  few  weeks 
after  birth,  especially  in  the  mamma  and  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  about  the 
neck  and  in  the  axilla.  They  may  be  traumatic,  or  idiopathic;  or,  in  other 
words,  dependent  upon  external  injury,  or  constitutional  causes,  as  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  suppression  of  some  important  secretion,  as  that 
of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  uterus.  Abscesses  are  sometimes  of  a  secondary  cha- 
racter, one  forming  after  another,  as  if  there  existed  a  species  of  pyogenic  dia- 
thesis. Such  an  occurrence  often  proves  exceedingly  untoward,  sadly  interfering 
with  recovery,  especially  when  it  manifests  itself  during  the  progress  of  conva- 
lescence after  protracted  fevers  and  severe  injuries. 

Abscesses  of  this  kind  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  but  they  are  most 
commonly  observed  in  the  areolar  tissue,  beneath  the  skin,  among  the  muscles, 
and  around  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of  these  bodies, 
especially  in  those  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin.  Among  the  internal  organs, 
those  that  are  most  liable  to  suffer  arc  the  liver,  lungs,  and  brain,  but  even  here 
phlegmonous  abscesses,  except  as  a  result  of  external  injury,  arc  extremely  rare. 

The  number  of  abscesses  varies  from  one  to  a  great  many,  and  is  generally  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  their  size.  Two  or  three  large  ones  occasionally  exist  simul- 
taneously in  different  parts  of  the  body;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  sur&ce 
is  sometimes,  as  in  variola,  lit4?rally  covered  with  small  ones.  The  sise  of  a 
phlegmonous  abscess  ranges  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed  up  to  that  of  an  adults 
head. 

The  symptoms  which  precede  and  accompany  the  formation  of  a  phlegmonooB 
abscess  are  subject  to  much  variety.  In  general,  they  are  such  as  characterise 
ordinary  inflammation.  The  part,  when  open  to  inspection,  is  found  to  be  red, 
hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  beating  and  throbbing  synchronously  with  the  oontrai^ 
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tion  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  As  the  matter  accumulates,  all  these 
symptoms  augment  in  severity,  especially  if  the  fluid  is  bound  down  by  hard, 
unyielding  structures,  interfering  with  its  extension.  Under  opposite  circum- 
stances, however,  the  pain  often  diminishes,  the  part  feeling  relieved  almost  as 
soon  as  the  deposition  of  pus  has  fairly  begun.  However  this  may  be,  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  always  increases  as  the  matter  approaches  the  surface, 
and  generally  assumes  a  dusky,  purple,  or  livid  aspect,  particularly  at  the  focus 
of  the  abscess.  The  swelling  also  augments,  and  the  part  often  pits  on  pressure, 
more  or  less  serum  being  effused  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance.  The 
heat  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  surrounding  structures,  and  there  is  always 
serious  functional  disorder. 

The  morbid  action  continuing,  the  centre  of  the  abscess  becomes  acuminated, 
and  the  matter,  in  surgical  language,  is  said  to  point.  The  skin  hero  is  not  only 
greatly  discolored,  but  thin  and  impoverished;  and  giving  way  at  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  allows  its  contents  to  escape,  generally  by  a  small 
orifice,  which  is  often  entirely  inadequate  to  thorough  clearance.  The  period 
which  intervenes  between  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  that  leads  to 
the  formation  of  the  abscess,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  varies  from  a  few 
days  to  several  weeks. 

When  an  abscess  of  this  kind  is  small,  or  situated  in  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant part,  the  constitution  may  fail  to  take  any  cognizance  of  it  whatever.  But 
this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule ;  for,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sys- 
tem warmly  sympathizes  with  the  local  trouble,  and  manifests  the  interest  it  feels 
in  it  by  well-marked  inflammatory  symptoms.  If  an  abscess  is  about  to  form  in 
an  internal  organ,  the  patient  will  be  seized  with  rigors,  often  violent  and  long 
continued,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  generally  followed  by  copious 
sweats.  This  frequently  happens  even  when  the  abscess  is  of  very  trivial  size ; 
the  importance  of  the  affected  structures  giving  proportionate  force  to  the  mor- 
bid action.  Rigors  also  generally  occur  in  abscess  of  the  bones  and  joints,  but 
comparatively  seldom  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
substance.  Al>scess  of  the  ear,  parotid  gland,  tonsils,  anus,  and  perineum  are 
nearly  always  attended  with  high  constitutional  excitement.  If  the  case  is  at  all 
severe,  delirium  will  be  apt  to  be  present,  lasting  either  until  the  part  is  relieved, 
or  until  the  disease  proves  fatal.  The  countenance  is  generally  flushed,  the  eyes 
are  suffused,  and  there  is  often  a  hectic  spot  upon  the  cheek,  especially  in 
internal  suppuration.  The  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  frequent ;  the  skin  hot  and 
dry :  the  urine  scanty,  high-colored  and  loaded  with  uric  acid.  Great  thirst  and 
restlessness  usually  exist.  When  the  abscess  is  fully  formed,  the  constitutional 
symptoms,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the  local,  often  greatly  abate,  comparative  comfort 
iiucceeding  the  violent  perturbation.  The  pulse  becomes  soft  and  calm,  the  sur- 
face is  bathed  with  perspiration,  the  renal  secretion  increases  in  quantity  and 
improves  in  quality,  and  the  patient,  grateful  for  the  happy  change,  falls  into  a 
tranquil  sleep. 

Diagnosis. — Notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  abscess  arc 
usually  well  marked,  cases  now  and  then  arise  where  the  diagnosis  is  so  obscure 
as  to  cause  serious  doubt  respecting  their  true  character.  Indeed,  there  is  proba- 
bly no  department  of  surgery  where  so  many  mistakes  are  constantly  committed 
as  in  this.  If  the  records  of  the  science  could  be  thoroughly  explored,  they  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  found  to  abound  in  blunders  of  diagnosis  in  this  kind  of  disease. 
As  it  is,  we  frequently  hear  of  encephaloid  tumors,  aneurisms,  and  hernias  being 
opened  for  abscesses,  and  life  either  instantly  destroyed,  or  placed  in  great  ulti- 
mate jeopardy,  by  the  operation.  Such  mistakes  are  hardly  less  injurious  to  the 
surgeon  than  to  the  poor  patient ;  for  they  but  too  certainly  ruin  his  prospects 
and  reputation  as  a  practitioner.  Attention  to  the  following  circumstances, 
will,  I  trust,  enable  the  reader  to  steer  clear  of  difficulty :  1.  The  history  of  the 
cmse ;  2.  Pointing ;  3.  Fluctuation ;  4.  (Edema ;  5.  The  use  of  the  exploring 
needle. 

1.  The  first  object  that  claims  attention  is  the  hir*''^  '^  ♦*"*  -stBe.  Upon 
inqnirr,  it  wOl  usually  be  found  that  the  diiette  ^  'ding ; 
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having  commenced  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  gradnaUj 
increased  until  the  supparative  point  was  attained,  the  ferer  being  high,  and  tlw 
local  distress  often  extreme.  Rigors  are  looked  for  if  the  abscess  is  deep  seated, 
extensive,  or  among  important  strnctares.  The  pain  is  tensive  and  throUnBg; 
steady  and  persistent,  not  intermittent,  or  severe  at  one  time,  and  absent  at 
another.  The  countenance  is  expressive  of  great  suffering,  and  with  a  snrgeon 
of  experience,  this  symptom  alone  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis 
of  the  case.  If  the  abscess  is  lodged  externally,  the  swelling  is  observed  to  be 
gravescent,  unnaturally  hot,  excessively  tender,  intolerant  of  manipalation,  and 
of  a  dusky  reddish  color,  especially  at  its  most  prominent  point  Its  career  is 
comparatively  brief,  a  few  days,  a  week,  or,  at  most,  a  fortnight,  saffidng  to  readi 
its  acme.  Then  comes  the  period  of  dissidonce,  if  the  matter  is  not  evacuated; 
the  symptoms  abating  in  severity,  the  pulse  and  skin  becoming  soft,  and  the  pain 
losing  its  throbbing  character. 

2.  Pointing  is  a  symptom  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  phlegmonous 
abscess.  It  is  always  most  conspicuous  where  there  are,  or  were,  most  pain  ud 
discoloration.  The  skin  looks  dusky,  purple,  or  livid,  and  feels  thin  and  attenn- 
ated  as  if  it  were  ready  to  give  way,  as,  in  fact,  it  generally  is.  A  tumor,  benig;n 
or  malignant,  may  also  point,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
case  will  commonly  suffice  to  show  the  difference. 

3.  Fluctuation  in  an  abscess  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  mobility.  If 
the  matter  lies  neur  the  surface,  it  may  readily  be  displaced  on  one  side,  and  ren- 
dered correspondingly  prominent  upon  the  opposite.  Two  methods  may  be 
adopted  in  conducting  the  examination.  In  one,  alternate  pressure  is  made  with 
the  hands  or  fingers  resting  upon  opposite  points  of  the  abscess.  As  one  hand 
or  finger  sinks  in  the  other  is  elevated,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  existence  of  fluid,  although  the  fluid  may  not  be  purulent 
The  other  method  consists  in  percussing  the  tumor  with  one  hand,  the  other  hand 
being  placed  upon  the  opposite  side.  If  matter  be  present,  an  undulatory  mo- 
tion will  be  imparted,  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  suppuration.  This  method,  how- 
ever, is  less  delicate  than  the  other,  and  is  applicable  only  to  abscesses  of  nnnsnal 
volume.  Finally,  when  the  matter  is  seated  superficially,  its  presence  may  often 
be  detected  by  passing  the  finger  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling, 
when,  if  there  be  pus,  it  will  generally  sink  in  a  little,  in  consequence  of  the  skin 
at  that  part  being  less  resistant  than  at  the  periphery  of  the  tumor.  This  method 
of  examination  is  particularly  valuable  in  small  abscesses  of  the  scalp,  perineum, 
tibia,  clavicle,  fingers,  and  other  superficial  portions  of  the  skeleton. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  body  which,  under  the  inflnence  of  disease  and 
injury,  impart  a  deceptive  sensation  of  fluctuation.  These  parts,  as  was  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  NelatDii,  are  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  the  forearm 
on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  upper  and  onter 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  on  a  level  with 
the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles.  A  similar  state  of  things  occasionally  exists  in  the 
temple.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  occurrence  of  swelling  in  these 
regions  might  readily  induce  the  surgeon  to  use  his  bistoury  when  there  is  no 
matter. 

4.  Valuable  information  is  often  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  swelling. 
Thus,  when  the  matter  is  very  deep  seated,  as  in  abscess  of  the  thigh,  the  exist- 
ence of  oedema  is  nearly  always  decisive  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  when 
it  is  conjoined  with  a  hard,  brawny  state  of  the  parts.  The  fluid  cannot  reach 
the  surface  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bound  down,  but  its  presence 
causes  inflammation  in  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  substance,  leading  to  an 
effusion  of  serum,  and  consequently  to  more  or  less  pitting  under  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  In  empyema,  or  purulent  collections  in  the  pleura,  oedema  of  the 
chest,  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  fluid,  is  usually  a  prominent,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  instances,  a  characteristic  symptom.  A  puffy,  oedematons  state  of  the 
scalp  is  often  denotive  of  abscess  of  the  brain  and  dura  mater,  in  injury  of  the 
skull. 

Although  oedema  is  in  general  a  valuable  sign  in  suppuration,  it  occasionally 
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czisu  in  a  eiy  hign  degree  without  any  pus.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  case  of 
•cute  eucephaloid  of  the  hip  and  thigh  in  a  young  lady  of  twenty-six,  where  the 
qoaDtity  of  serum  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  was  so  great  as  to  produce 
Uie  most  decided  fluctuation  at  various  points  of  the  swelling,  and  yet  not  a  par- 
ticle of  matter  followed  the  insertion  of  the  bistoury. 

5.  The  affections  which  are  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  abscess  are  ence- 
phaloid,  aneurism,  and  hernia.  From  the  first  of  these  the  history  alone  of  the 
case  will  generally  suffice  for  a  correct  diagnosis.  Encephaloid  is  a  chronic 
affection ;  a  phlegmonous  abscess,  an  acute  one  ;  the  first  is  attended  with  little 
or  no  pain  until  ulceration  sets  in ;  the  latter  is  attended  with  a  great  deal,  gene- 
rmlly  from  the  moment  it  begins  until  it  is  evacuated. 

An  abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism,  especially  if  it  be  seated  over  a 
tolerably  large  artery,  which  communicates  to  it  its  impulse.  I  recollect  a  notable 
catw  of  this  kind  which  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in  the  Louisville  Ilospital,  and 
which  created  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time.  The  patient,  a  young  English  sailor, 
had  a  globular  tumor,  of  the  volume  of  a  foetal  head,  in  the  epigastric  region. 
It  had  existed  there,  in  a  marked  degree,  for  upwards  of  a  month,  and  as  it 
received  a  distinct  impulse  from  the  aorta,  it  was  believed  by  the  surgeons  in 
attendance  to  be  an  aneurism  of  that  vessel.  The  patient  was  apprised  of  the 
Boppotfed  nature  of  his  disease,  and  his  only  regret  was  that  he  should  never  be 
able  to  reach  his  native  country.  The  man  soon  after  this  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Donne  and  myself,  when,  upon  introducing  an  exploring  needle,  we  found 
that  the  tumor  was  not  an  aneurism,  but  an  abscess  seated  deeply  in  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen. 

A  strangulated  hernia  of  the  groin,  abdomen,  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  but  such  an  accident  could  hardly  happen  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  surgeon.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  swelling,  and  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  strangulation  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  up  any  doubt  that  may  arise  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case. 

6.  When,  notwithstanding  the  most  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  case,  its  nature 
remains  undetermined,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  exploring  needle,  which  often 
decides  the  question  in  a  moment.  The  instrument  which  I  usually  prefer  is  an 
ordinary  cataract  needle,  introduced  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling 
down  to  its  very  centre,  and  freely  rotated  upon  its  axis,  in  order  to  condense 
the  walls  of  the  puncture,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  flow  of  fluid.  If  the  con- 
tents be  purulent,  the  circumstance  will  be  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  a  drop 
of  pus  at  the  orifice ;  whereas  if  the  swelling  be  an  aneurism,  the  discharge  will 
be  sanguineous.  If  the  tumor  ho  encephaloid,  probably  nothing  will  escape, 
except  a  little  blood  consequent  upon  the  penetration  of  the  instrument. 

Frognoais. — The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cnmstauces,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  size,  number,  and  seat  of  the 
abscesses,  and  the  age,  habits,  and  constitution  of  the  pati(^nt. 

A  large  accumulation  of  pus  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  dangerous  than 
a  small  one,  because  it  not  only  produces  more  havoc  among  the  tissu(^s,  but  it 
exerts  more  severe  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  establishes  a  greater 
drain  upon  the  system.  Number  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  prognosis. 
A  man  may  struggle  through  several  abscesses,  even  when  of  considerable  bulk, 
but  when  he  is  laboring  undrr  a  great  many  he  must,  indeed,  be  extremely  for- 
tunate if  he  do  not  sink  under  them.  Smallpox  is  always  a  dangerous  disease, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous  number  of  abscesses  which  attend  its  pro- 
gress ;  few  patients  being  capable  of  witlistanding  the  irritation  and  consequent 
proi-tration  occasioned  by  their  development  The  situation  of  the  matter  is  an 
object  of  importance.  Thus  a  small  abscess  of  the  perineum  may  cause  fatal 
retention  of  urine,  as  a  small  abscess  of  the  fauces  may  induce  death  by  com- 
prezuion  of  the  glottis.  Importance  of  structure  also  influences  the  issue  of  the 
case.  An  abscess  of  an  internal  organ,  as  the  liver,  is  more  dangerous,  and  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  than  an  abscess  of  an  external  part  of  the  body,  as  a  lym- 
phatic ganglion. 

The  recovery  of  a  person  laboring  under  phlegmonous  abscess  is  often  mate- 

This  hook  ia  ihu  ^i  ^ . 
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riallj  influenced  by  his  sge,  habits,  and  state  or  constitution.  Young  adnlta  ted 
middle-agi'd  subjects  usually  get  on  better  than  children  and  very  old  penom, 
who  often  mei't  such  attacks  very  poorly,  making  a  very  feeble  sbov  at  raBwUMC. 
The  intemperate  man  has  a  worse  cbaticc  than  one  of  good  habits,  and  the  mu 
of  bad  previous  health  than  one  who  has  always  had  an  excellent  coDStitntioB. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  phlegmonoas  abecess  is  conducted  npoD  genenl 
antiphlogistie  prindpleH ;  by  depletion,  purgatives,  antimonials,  and  the  ordinaij 
topical  means,  to  limit  deiiosit  and  Eave  structure,  and  afterwards  by  the  lancet 
tu  &vor  evacuation  and  reparation.  Sumetimes  spontaneous  removal  te  looked 
for,  as  when  ttic  abdce^a  ix  seated  just  beneath  the  periosteam,  as  an  effect  of 
tertiary  syphilis,  or  when  it  occupies  a  lymphatic  ganglion,  and  has  yet  mide 
littto  progruea ;  favored,  if  necessary,  by  tho  ad  mini  strati  oo  of  mercury  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  the  application  of  iodine,  blisters,  and  other  sorbebcienta.  Bat 
such  cuses  arc  exceptional,  and  do  not  affect  the  general  rule  of  practice,  which 
always  seeks  nn  early  outlet  for  the  pent-up  fluid.  In  some  situations  we  do 
not  even  wait  for  well-marked  pointing,  much  less  distinct  fluctuation;  bat, 
assured  that  matter  is  prest^iit,  make  an  early  and  free  incision,  thus  abridging 
Bufferiiitr  and  saving  etractare.  The  benefi- 
cial effects  of  this  practice  are  atrikioglj 
illustrated  in  abscosscs  in  various  parta  c^ 
the  body.  Thus,  in  purulent  coUectiou 
around  the  anus,  an  early  outlet  is  indispcD- 
sablo  to  prevent  the  matter  from  bnirowing 
along  the  side  of  the  rectum  and  perforating 
its  walls,  thereby  fonniog  an  anal  fistnle. 
Abscesa  of  the  perineum  requires  prompt 
interference  to  prevent  retention  of  nrine 
and  the  establishment  of  urethral  fistnle ;  of 
the  fingers,  to  prevent  tho  matter  from  travel- 
ling along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  so 
producing  extensive  sloughing  and  necrosis ; 
of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion by  the  pressure  of  the  swelling  upon  the 
glottis.  The  torturing  pain  of  a  gum-boil, 
on  abscess  of  tlie  jaw,  is  oflen  instantly  re- 
lieved t)y  an  early  and  free  incision.  The 
same  procedure  in  deep-seated  absceBS  of 
the  extremities  not  only  relieves  pain  and 
constitutional  irritation,  but  prevents  the  pns 
from  burrowing  among  the  muscles,  and  thus 
causing  extensive  destruction  of  the  connect- 
Mr.  Li.inn-- «M.  ».  Tii»  «ifrD«i  npfninit  ing  Cellular  tissuc. 
of  wb»i  wi..  an  .h.™-..  n.  Tho  uw  aii-j  ^^  absccss  sliould  bc  Opened  early  when, 
liTtrtl^r^'iu" i«ir".«'U«B'Iii«j  omb'T  ^'^i^  itB  proximity  to  a  large  vessel,  there  is 
Tii»  imoumuBuirio'oerrl.  danger  that  a  communication  may  be  estab- 

lished between  them,  thus  leading  to  fatal 
hemorrhage.  Such  an  event  will  be  more  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  delicate 
children  lal)oring  under  the  effects  of  scarlatina,  measles  or  smallpox,  and  to 
elderly  subjects  worn  out  by  long  suffering  and  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood.  Tho  arteries  most  subject  to  this  danger  arc  those  alKiut  the  neck.  In 
Mr.  Liston's  celebrated  case,  the  abscess  opened  into  the  external  carotid ;  it 
was  punctured  and  the  patient  perished  from  hemorrhage.  The  parts  are  repre- 
sented in  fig.  11. 

Artificial  evacuation  may  be  effected  with  tho  knife  or  with  caustic.  The 
latter,  at  one  time  so  much  in  vogue,  is  now  seldom  employed,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  what  poBsibIc  advantage  it  can  possess  over  the  former,  which 
is  incomparably  more  cxpeditioas,  less  painful,  and  more  certain.  I  would  not 
so  for  humor  a  patient  as  to  use  caustic  when  my  judgment  plainly  condemned 
it,  simply  because  be  was  foolishly  timid,  especially  now  that  we  can  bo  readily 
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prerent  all  apprehension  and  saffering  by  the  administration  of  anesthetics ;  nor 
woald  I,  on  the  other  hand,  resort  to  caustic  with  the  view  of  promoting  sappu- 
ratine  action,  since  we  have  always  at  our  command  articles  infinitely  more 
desirable  and  efficacious.  If,  however,  such  a  remedy  should  be  called  for,  the 
beet  one  is  the  Vienna  paste,  applied  as  in  making  an  orainary  issue,  the  eschar 
being  afterwards  penetrated,  if  need  be,  by  the  bistoury,  now  no  longer  dreaded 
by  the  patient 

Yarloos  instmments  are  employed  for  opening  abscesses.  The  awkward, 
dumsy  thamb  lancet,  which  formerly  figured  so  conspicuously  in  every  pocket 
case,  is  now  seldom  used,  having  been  advantageously  superseded  by  the  scalpel 
and  bistoory.  The  scidpel  ip,  however,  rarely 
employed,  except  in  very  large  abscesses,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  very  free  division  of  the 
overlying  stmctnres.  By  far  the  neatest  contriv- 
ance for  the  purpose  is  the  little  bistoury,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  18,  which  I  have  used,  almost  ex- 
clusively, for  many  years.  It  consists  of  two  very 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  blades,  one  straight,  and  the 
other  slightly  curved,  short,  yet  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  desired  depth  in  almost  any  conceiv- 
able case.  Selecting  the  most  prominent,  and,  if 
possible,  also  the  most  dependent,  portion  of  the 
abscess,  the  instrument  is  plunged  perpendicularly 
through  the  skin,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  matter, 
its  arrival  there  being  indicated  by  a  want  of  re- 
sistance and  probably  also  by  an  escape  of  a  few 
drops  of  fluid,  especially  if  this  be  rather  thin. 
The  puncture  thus  made  is  then  converted  into  an 
incision,  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  bistoury, 
and  cutting  from  within  outwards,  the  length  of 
the  opening  varying,  on  an  average,  from  a  third 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  according  to  the  volume  of 
the  abscess.  In  general,  it  is  better  that  the  open- 
ing should  be  too  large  than  too  small,  as  the 
object  always  is  to  afford  firee  vent  to  the  pent-up 
fluid.  Care,  of  course,  is  taken,  in  introducing 
the  bistoury,  not  to  interfere  with  any  important  vessels  and  nerves,  or  to  perforate 
any  important  cavity. 

In  large  abscesses,  attended  with  great  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
extensive  separation  of  the  muscles,  the  course  of  the  arteries  is  sometimes  com- 
pletely changed,  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating  fluid ;  and  hence  the  sur- 
geon, if  hot  fully  upon  his  guard,  may  cause  very  serious,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  such  an  accident  is  to  ascertain  carefully,  beforehand,  the 
situation  of  the  vessel,  as  may  usually  be  done  by  its  pulsation. 

When  the  abscess  is  very  deep  seated,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  occupies  the 
mui^eles  of  the  thigh,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  groin  or  axilla,  the  safest  plan 
will  be  to  divide  the  skin  and  fascia  freely  with  the  knife,  and  then  to  push,  very 
cautiously,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Hilton,  a  grooved  director  or  pair  of 
forceps  into  its  interior. 

Penetration  having  been  effected,  the  matter  usually  escapes  of  its  own  accord, 
simply  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  evacuation  may  be  aided,  if 
neces<4«ary,  by  the  hand  or  finger,  used,  however,  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
otherwise  it  may  not  only  cause  severe  pain  but  an  aggravation  of  the  inflam- 
matory action.  Too  much  caution,  indeed,  cannot  be  observed  in  this  particular. 
Nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  the  rude  manipulations  that  are  so  often 
practised  after  this  operation,  even  by  surgeons  otherwise  well  educated.  To 
prevent  the  incision  fh>m  healing  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
rppemted  use  of  the  knife,  a  small  tent,  well  oiled,  made  of  old  linen,  is  interposed 
between  its  edges,  one  extremity  being  carried  a  short  distance  into  the  now 
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empty  sac,  and  the  other  left  slightly  pendent  externally,  substitution  being 
effected  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  best  application  for  the  surfoce  of 
the  abscess  is  an  emollient  cataplasm  or  warm  water-dressing ;  but  this  should 
not  bo  made  until  bleeding  has  ceased,  otherwise  troublesome  hemorrhage  migfai 
ensue.  As  soon  as  the  parts  have  become  perfectly  comfortable,  the  warm  dressing 
is  discontinued,  on  account  of  its  relaxing  tendency,  a  piece  of  lint,  spread  with 
simple  cerate,  or  wet  with  olive  oil,  being  used  in  its  stead. 

When  the  matter  is  seated  in  a  bone,  evacuation  must  be  sought  with  the 
trephine ;  but  the  operation  is  not  always  successful,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  diagnosis. 

When  the  abscess  is  of  large  size,  or  when  it  has  been  productive  of  extreme 
separation  of  the  mnscles,  its  sides  should  be  approximated,  after  evacuation,  hj 
means  of  a  thick  and  well-adjusted  compress,  secured  by  adhesive  strips,  or,  in 
the  event  of  the  matter  being  seated  in  an  extremity,  by  the  common  roller,  ex- 
tending upwards  from  the  distal  part  of  the  limb ;  care  being  taken  not  to  interfere 
with  the  artificial  opening.  In  this  way  a  cavity  that  would  othennise  not  close 
under  several  weeks,  will  often  be  effectually  obliterated  in  a  few  days. 

An  abscess  is  sometimes  prevented  from  healing  by  the  unfavorable  position 
of  its  opening,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  matter  accumulating  in  a  kind 
of  sac,  situated  between  the  orifice  and  the  bottom  of  the  swelling.  Such  a  con- 
dition calls  for  what  is  termed  a  counter-opening^  which  is  easily  established 
by  making  an  incision  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  sac,  upon  the  end  of  a 
grooved  director,  introduced  through  the  previous  and  now  useless  aperture. 
Counter-puncture  is  often  necessary  in  abscess  of  the  neck  and  parotid  rejopon, 
from  the  gravitating  tendency  of  the  matter  in  these  situations.  Sometimes, 
again,  an  opening  of  this  kind  is  called  for  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  part  after  the  first  operation,  performed  perhaps  well  enough  at  the  time. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  demanding  it,  patency  is  maintained  with  more  care, 
if  possible,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Again,  reparation  may  be  rendered  tedious,  if  not  impracticable,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sinuH,  extending,  perhaps,  deeply  among  the  surrounding  parts,  or,  it 
may  be,  communicating  with  some  natural  cavity.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  is  incision  with  a  bistoury  upon  a  grooved 
director,  inserted  into  the  lx)ttom  of  the  track,  the  parts  being  thus  laid  into  one, 
and  permitted  to  heal  by  granulation,  readhesion  being  prevented  by  the  constant 
interposition  of  a  piece  of  lint.  In  the  milder  cases,  steady  and  systematic 
compression  sometimes  succeeds  in  obliterating  the  abnormal  channel;  sometimes, 
again,  gently  stimulating  injections  are  useful ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  seton  is  worthy  of  trial.  In  general,  however,  these  means 
only  serve  to  amuse  the  patient,  and  annoy  the  surgeon,  who  is  at  last  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  remedy  which  his  judgment  tells  him  he  should  have 
employed  in  the  first  instance. 

Hemorrhage  is  not  common  after  this  operation,  but  it  may  take  place  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  may  prove  quite  trouble- 
some from  the  difficulty  of  finding  its  source.  The  proper  remedy  is  the  ligature, 
the  vessel  being  seized  and  drawn  out  with  the  tenaculum,  or  surrounded  with  a 
curved  needle.  Gentle  compression  sometimes  answers  the  purpose,  especially 
if  the  bleeding  be  venous,  or  if  it  proceed  from  a  number  of  small  points.  If  an 
artery  of  considerable  size  has  been  opened,  and  cannot  be  easily  reached,  the 
incision  should  be  dilated  to  effect  the  necessary  exposure. 

The  healing  of  an  abscess,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  its  evacuation,  is 
effected  by  the  contraction  and  approximation  of  its  walls,  which  generally  begin 
the  moment  the  matter  has  escaped,  and  steadily  progress  until  the  sac  is  com* 
pletely  obliterated.  The  raw  state  of  the  opposed  surfaces  strongly  predisposes 
them  to  unite  with  each  other;  an  occurrence  which  is  always  favored  by  an 
effusion  of  plostic  substance.  If  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  were  obliterated,  aa 
was  formerly  supposed,  by  granulations,  the  part  would  remain  hard  and  prominent 
for  a  long  time ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  it  soon  shrinka,  be- 
comes soft,  and  drops  down  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface.     The  opening 
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alone   unites  in  this  way ;  bat  even  this  is  not  always  so,  for  cases  constantly 
occur  where  it  closes  by  the  first  intention. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  outer  wall  of  the  abscess  soon  recovers  its 
pristine  softness  and  pliancy,  occasionally  the  reverse  is  true,  the  parts  remaining 
bard,  tender,  and  enlarged,  being  seemingly  reluctant  to  throw  off  their  inflam- 
matoiy  burden.  To  expedite  resolution,  the  affected  surface  may  be  covered  with 
an  ammoniac  and  mercurial  plaster,  commonly  the  very  best  remedy  that  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose ;  or  it  may  be  rubbed  several  times  a  day  with  some  sorbe- 
fiurient  liniment,  unguent,  or  embrocation,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  bandage  and  a 
few  alterative  doses  of  mercury. 

2.    DIFFUSE  ABSCESS,  OB  PUEULENT  INFILTBATION. 

The  above  is  one  variety  of  phlegmonous  abscess;  the  circumscribed,  in  which, 
united  with  rapidity  and  severity  of  action,  the  matter  is  bounded  by  a  distinct 
wall  of  fibrin,  serving  the  puq)ose  of  a  cyst,  although  in  reality  there  is  no  such 
formation.  In  the  present  variety,  already  incidentally  adverted  to,  there  is  no 
eonnectiive  exudation,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  pus  is  widely  diffused  among 
the  surrounding  structures,  dissecting  and  separating  them  from  each  other  in 
the  most  frightful  manner.  Such  collections,  which  are  generally  attended  with 
intense  suffering,  are  often  described  under  the  appropriate  and  expressive  appella- 
tion of  purulent  infiltration. 

The  diffuse  form  of  abscess  is  met  with  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
both  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  condition  of  the 
general  system.  It  is  most  common  in  persons  whoso  constitation  has  been 
dilapidated  by  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  by  want  and  exposure,  and 
by  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  leading  to 
anemia,  obstructed  circulation,  and  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers.  When  such 
persons  meet  with  a  serious  accident,  or  suffer  from  a  prolonged  attack  of  fever, 
suppuration  is  extremely  prone  to  take  on  this  kind  of  action,  often  sadly  compli- 
cating the  original  disease.  Diffuse  abscesses  are  also  sufficiently  common  after 
severe  injuries,  as  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  lacerated,  railway,  gun- 
shot, and  dissection  wounds,  and  capital  operations,  especially  amputations  of 
the  larger  limbs  and  resections  of  the  bones  and  joints.  Persons  of  a  scrofulous 
constitution  are,  on  the  whole,  more  liable  to  suffer  from  diffuse  suppuration  than 
any  other  class  of  individuals,  their  vital  powers  being  too  feeble  to  enable  them 
to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  fibrin  to  limit  the  purulent  matter  that  is  so  often  effused 
under  the  above  circumstances. 

Diffuse  abscesses  may  occur  independently  of  any  other  appreciable  disease, 
or  they  may  take  place  in  conjunction  with  erysipelas,  pyemia,  or  phlebitis,  which 
they  resehible  very  much  both  in  their  mode  of  origin  and  in  the  character  of  their 
symptoms.  Their  presence,  in  fact,  is  always  deuotive  of  a  bad  or  depraved 
state  of  the  system ;  in  some  cases  the  fault  apparently  lies  in  the  blood,  either 
in  a  defect  of  some  of  its  more  important  constituents,  or  in  the  ingress  of  some 
morbid  poison ;  in  others,  again,  it  seems  to  depend  upon  imperfect  action  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  excess  of  food  and  drink,  the  respiration  of  impure  air,  over- 
action  of  the  brain,  or  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  abscess  are  ordinarily  bold  and  well  defined. 
In  general,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  considerable  shivering,  if  not  by  a  severe 
rigor,  followed  by  heat  and  perspiration ;  the  pulse  soon  becomes  small,  quick, 
frequent,  and  irritable,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high- 
colored,  the  appetite  is  destroyed,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  brownish  fur,  the 
strength  rapidly  fails,  and  the  patient  soon  sinks  into  a  state  of  delirium.  Great 
irritability  of  the  system  exists ;  the  pain  is  often  excessive,  sleep  is  interrupted, 
and  the  mind  is  peevish  and  fretful.  Frequently  the  symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid 
character  from  the  beginning ;  if  not,  they  are  sure  soon  to  become  so  ;  and  yet 
not  merely  typhoid,  but  typhoid  and  irritative,  the  two  classes  being  generally 
well  balanced  throughout. 

The  local  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinaiy  inflammation,  only  that  they  are 
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more  severe,  especially  when  the  matter  is  deep  seated.  The  disGoloration  is 
of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  the  parts  are  swollen  and  pit  on  pressure,  the  pain 
is  smarting  and  pulsatile,  and  the  skin  feels  hot,  stiff,  and  numb.  If  the  matter 
lies  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  or  among  the  more  superficial  muscles,  a 
boggy  sensation  will  be  imparted  to  the  hand  of  the  examiner,  and  a  little  pres- 
sure will  be  sufficient  to  push  the  fluid  about  from  one  place  to  another,  sometimes 
to  a  distance  of  many  inches.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pus  lies  far  below  the 
surface,  bound  down  by  muscles  and  aponeuroses,  its  early  detection  will  generallj 
be  very  difficult ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  best  guide  to  its  situation  wiD 
be  the  history  of  the  case,  the  deep-seatod  pain,  the  presence  of  cedema  of  the 
skin  and  areolar  tissue,  and  the  character  of  the  constitutional  phenomena.  If 
any  wounds  or  sores  exist,  they  speedily  dry  up,  and  assume  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance. 

Any  part  of  the  body  may  become  the  seat  of  diffuse  abscesses,  but  their  most 
common  situations  arc  the  limbs,  in  which  the  matter  often  burrows  to  a  great 
extent,  both  beneath  the  integuments  and  among  the  muscles ;  in  some  of  the 
worst  forms  that  I  have  ever  seen,  it  lay  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bones, 
separating  them  from  the  soft  structures,  and  even  from  the  periosteum.  In  a 
case  which  was  under  my  observation  some  years  ago,  the  purulent  fluid  had 
spread  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  extremity,  in  close  contact  with 
the  femur  and  the  bones  of  the  leg,  from  the  hip  as  far  down  nearly  as  the  heel 

The  matter  which  accompanies  this  variety  of  abscess  is  always  of  an  unhealthy 
character ;  it  is  generally  thin,  saniou^,  irritating,  acrid,  and  excessively  offensive, 
often  tainting  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  for  many  feet  around,  and  fasten- 
ing itself  upon  the  hands  and  clothes  so  as  to  be  perceptible  for  hours  afterwards, 
notwithstanding  perhaps  the  liberal  use  of  the  chlorides.  In  fact,  the  stench  is 
usually  most  disgusting.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
properties  of  ordinary  pus,  but  this  is  uncommon.  Occasionally  extensive  sloughs 
form,  especially  in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  so  that  the  disease  may  be  said  to  partake 
of  the  character  both  of  suppuration  and  of  gangrene. 

The  prognosis  of  this  form  of  abscess  is  generally  most  unfavorable,  there 
being  few  constitutions  that  can  withstand  its  depressing  effects.  The  very  fact 
that  snch  a  disease  is  in  operation  shows,  as  already  stated,  that  the  system  is  in 
a  depraved  condition ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  some  of  this  foul  matter 
must  necessarily  find  its  way  into  the  circulation,  contaminating  every  thing  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  what  the  result  will  be 
likely  to  be,  even  when  the  purulent  collection  is  not  very  extensive,  especially 
in  persons  already  exhausted  by  shock,  loss  of  blood,  or  lesion  of  some  important 
organ. 

The  treatment  of  diffuse  abscess  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  leading  indica- 
tions are  to  evacuate  the  matter,  and  to  support  the  system.  The  first  is  fulfilled 
by  early  and  free  incisions,  practised  at  the  most  favorable  site  for  ready  drain- 
age, with  the  precaution  of  avoiding  hemorrhage,  the  smallest  quantity  of  which  is 
sometimes  sufficient,  in  such  an  event,  when  life  is,  as  it  were,  quivering  in  the 
balance,  to  bring  on  fatal  exhaustion.  Counter-openings  are  often  necessary. 
After  the  fluid  has  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  recourse  is  had  to  the  bandage, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  ap[)roximation  of  the  sides  of  the  abscess ;  a  means 
of  support  which  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  consequence,  not  only  in  preventing 
the  extension  of  the  matter,  but  in  promoting  the  healing  of  the  parts.  When  the 
fluid  is  excessively  offensive,  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  should  be  well  syringed 
several  times  a  day  with  tepid  water,  charged  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  chlo- 
rinate<l  soda,  which,  w^hile  it  allays  fetor,  will  be  instrumental  in  imparting  a 
healthy  action  to  the  disabled  structures.  If  sloughs  form,  they  should  be  speedily 
removed,  the  knife  being  used,  if  necessary,  to  effect  their  separation.  The  parts 
are  placed  in  a  proper  position  for  facilitating  drainage,  and  are  enveloped  in 
warm  water-dressing,  or  an  emollient  poultice,  medicated  with  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium. 

Among  the  more  important  internal  remedies  are  anodynes,  quinine,  iroiit 
and  brandy,  with  animal  broths  and  soups,  and  a  pure  atmosphere,  which  is  of 
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pmramoant  importance  to  the  recovery  of  the  sufferer.  For  this  purpose,  the 
wiodowB  and  doors  of  the  apartment  should  be  frequently  thrown  open,  the  dress- 
ings changed,  and  disinfecting  agents  used.  Anodynes  are  iudispcnsable  to  allay 
pain  and  induce  sleep,  and  should  be  administered  in  full  doses,  either  in  the  form 
of  morphia,  opium,  or  black  drop.  The  best  tonics  are  quinine  and  brandy,  given 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  typhoid  fever ;  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  every  three  or  four  hours,  will  also  be  of 
eenrice ;  and,  in  many  cases,  ammonia,  in  camphor  mixture,  will  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  better  than  almost  any  other  remedy,  especially  when  there  is 
hiccough  with  twitching  of  the  tendons. 

3.    SCROFULOUS  ABSCESS. 

The  scrofulous  abscess  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  possesses,  withal, 
goch  distinctive  features,  as  to  entitle  it  to  separate  consideration.  It  is  known 
by  varions  names,  some  of  which  have  reference  to  its  progress,  some  to  its  symp- 
toms, some  to  the  nature  of  its  contents,  or  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  its  formation.  Thus,  it  is  often  described  as  the  chronic 
abacess,  tardy  development  being  one  of  its  characteristic  features ;  the  word  cold 
is  fireqaenUy  employed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms ;  but 
scrofalons  is  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  generally  known  at  the  present  day. 
As  implying  the  same  thing,  the  terms  strumous  and  tubercular  are  much  in  vogue. 
There  is  a  form  of  this  abscess  to  which  the  name  congestive  has  been  applied, 
from  its  tendency  to  change  its  position,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
etymological  fitness  in  it. 

The  scrofulous  abscess  is  altogether  a  singular  production ;  singular  in  its  origin 
and  progress,  and  singular  in  respect  to  its  treatment.  It  is  never  met  with, 
except  in  the  strumous  constitution.  The  phlegmonous  abscess  is  common  to 
all  persons,  of  every  age,  grade,  and  condition  in  life  ;  the  scrofulous,  on  the 
contrary,  can  occur  only  in  persons  who  have  a  predisposition  to  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, whom  nature  has  stamped,  so  to  speak,  with  a  peculiar  diathesis,  or  state 
of  the  system,  rendering  them  prone  to  phthisis,  coxalgia,  caries  of  the  spine, 
and  other  kindred  maladies.  Its  sphere  of  action  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
limited,  a  hundred  cases  of  phlegmonous  abscess  occurring  to  one  of  a  scrofulous 
character. 

The  progress  of  scrofulous  abscess  is  peculiar.  It  is  always  slow,  weeks  and 
months  often  elapsing  before  it  acquires  any  considerable  bulk.  Ucnee  the  term 
dironic,  by  which  it  is  so  frequently  designated.  Phlegmonous  abscess,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  rapid  in  its  progress,  generally  attaining  its  full  development 
in  a  very  short  time.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  strumous  abscess  is  the 
absence  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  symptoms.  There  is  neither  heat  nor  red- 
ness of  the  skin ;  instead  of  this,  the  surface  is  cold  and  blanched,  the  part  feeling 
and  looking  as  if  there  were  great  deficiency  in  its  circulation.  Hence  this 
variety  of  abscess  is  often  termed  cold,  especially  by  the  German  surgeons,  who 
were  the  first  to  describe  it.  Pain,  too,  is  absent,  or,  if  it  exist,  it  is  so  trivial  as 
hardly  to  attract  attention.  Functional  disorder  also  is  very  slight,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  Looking  at  the  constitution,  we  find  the  same 
QDCommon  train  of  phenomena.  The  general  health  may  be  somewhat  impaired ; 
the  strength  may  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  decline  ;  and  the  countenance 
may  have  a  pale,  sallow  appearance ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  open  and  well- 
marked  inflammatory  symptoms  which  attend  the  march  of  a  phlegmonous  ab- 
scess, and  which,  especially  when  the  disease  is  located  in  an  important  internal 
organ,  suggest  the  idea  of  great  and  immediate  danger.  Thus,  as  far  as  appear- 
ances are  concerned,  the  affection  is  one  seemingly  of  little  moment ;  its  discovery 
is  oflen  purely  accidental,  and,  for  a  while,  both  patient  and  surgeon  may  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  true  character.  It  is,  indeed,  as  completely  different 
firom  the  ordinary  abscess  as  it  is  possible  for  one  disease  to  be  from  another. 
Searlatina  and  measles  are  not  more  unlike  each  other. 

The  stromoos  abscess  is  very  frequent  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions^  aobcntane- 
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ons  cellular  tissue,  and  dorso-lumbar  region.  The  testicle,  breast,  and  liver  are 
also  sometimes  its  seat.  It  is,  however,  more  common  in  the  lungs  than  any- 
where else,  for  there  it  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  softening  of  tabercnlar 
matter,  eventuating  generally  in  the  formation  of  what  are  termed  vomica,  or 
pulmonary  caverns.  In  the  external  parts  of  the  body  it  is  usually  situated  in 
the  neck,  on  the  chest,  in  the  axilla,  on  the  loins,  in  the  groin,  or  upon  the  supe- 
rior portion  of  the  thigh.  Large  strumous  accumulations  sometimes  form  in 
connection  with  the  movable  joints. 

Some  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  size  and  number  of  these  abscesses. 
In  certain  situations,  as  in  the  lungs,  they  are  always  small,  but  at  the  same  time 
often  quite  numerous ;  while  in  others,  as  in  the  cervical  glands,  on  the  chest,  in 
the  groin,  and  on  the  back,  they  are  usually  single,  and  from  the  volume  of  an 
orange  to  that  of  a  foetal  head. 

The  strumous  abscess  is  nearly  always  furnished  with  a  distinct  cyst,  bag,  or 
capsule,  technically  called  the  pyogenic  membrane,  which,  while  it  serves  to  indi- 
vidualize it,  separates  it  effectually  from  the  surrounding  parts.     At  what  period 
of  the  suppurative  process  the  membrane  begins  to  be  formed  is  not  determined, 
but  that  it  is  developed  at  an  early  stage  is  unquestionable.     It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  its  formation,  at  times,  precedes  the  deposition  of  the  pus;  but  for 
such  an  opinion  there  is  certainly  no  well-founded  reason.     The  subject,  however, 
does  not  admit  of  easy  demonstration ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  inspecting  an  abscess  of  this  description  until  after  it  has  attained  con- 
siderable bulk,  and  the  membrane  has  acquired  some  degree  of  development 
The  most  plausible  conjecture,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  membrane  is  formed  out  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  nature  intending  it  as  a  means  of  limiting  the  diffusion 
of  the  pus,  which  would  otherwise  inevitably  happen  in  consequence  of  its  tardy 
but  steady  deposition.     To  accomplish  this  object  she  sets  up  around  the  puru- 
lent depot,  at  an  early  period  of  the  morbid  action,  a  species  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, by  which,  in  the  first  place,  the  cells  of  the  neighboring  tissues  are 
effectually  occluded,  the  process  being  precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
an  ordinary  phlegmonous  abscess.     Thus,  the  secretion  is  temporarily  circum- 
scribed, but,  as  may  readily  be  perceived,  the  barrier  thus  opposed  would  soon 
yield  before  the  accumulating  burden,  and  thus  thwart  nature's  intentions,  if  it 
were  not  that  a  wall  of  plastic  matter  is  next  constructed,  which  no  amount  of 
pus,  however  great,  can,  for  a  time,  break  down  or  destroy.    The  thickness  of  this 
wall  varies  from  the  eighth  of  a  line  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  its  density  steadily 
increases  with  its  age,  and  hence  it  is  often  fonnd  to  be  of  a  fibrous  consistence, 
with  here  and  there  a  semi-cartilaginous  patch.     Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and 
intimatc'ly  united  with  the  surrounding  structures ;  the  inner,  on  the  contrary,  is 
either  perfectly  smooth,  or  studded  with  minute  granulations,  not  unlike  the  villi 
of  the  small  intestines,  only  not  so  regular  and  numerous.     Its  vascularity,  which 
is  always  considerable,  is  easily  distinguisliablo  by  the  naked  eye,  as  well  as  by 
minute  injection.     It  also,  no  doubt,  contains  nerves  and  absorbents,  although 
they  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

No  one  can  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  this  membrane  without  being  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  invested  with  important  functions.  In  the  first 
place,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  protects  the  tissues  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  abscess  from  the  diffusion  of  its  contents ;  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  matter,  burrowing 
about  in  different  directions,  might  occasion  extensive  separation  of  the  muscles, 
which  it  would  afterwards  bo  extremely  difficult  to  remedy.  Secondly,  the 
membrane  is  an  important  secreting  structure,  since  it  furnishes  the  matter  which 
it  incloses,  not  directly,  but  through  the  agency  of  lymph,  which  is  speedily 
transformed  into  pns.  Thirdly,  it  is  also  an  absorbing  structure,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  matter  which  it  contains  occasionally  disappears,  either  sponta- 
neously, or  under  the  influence  of  treatment.  Finally,  the  membrane  possesses 
important  sympathies  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  Left  to  itself,  it  silently 
enjoys  its  parasitic  existence,  preying  upon  the  parts  around  without  any  serious 
general  detriment,  but  the  moment  it  is  opened  or  disturbed  by  rough  manipula- 
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tiao,  it  rvseoU  the  aggression,  aud  ia  Bare  to  give  rise  to  ecvere  conBtitntionol 
denuigeineDt. 

The  pas  of  the  Btramoos  abscesa  is  generallj  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  cast, 
slightly  incliDiDg  to  greenish,  of  a  tolerablj  thick  consisteace,  free  from  odor, 
amd  iatcrmixed  with  caseous  particles,  looking  and  feeling  very  much  like  pieces 
of  soft-boiled  rice.  Instances  occur,  especially  in  scrofuloaa  cUsease  of  the  lym- 
phatic ganglions  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  very  thin,  pale,  and  full  of  curdy  sub- 
stance, consisting  ^tparently  of  imperfectly  broken-down  tubercular  matter. 
When  long  retained,  or  situated  near  the  ano-rectal  region,  scrofulons  pus  is 
■OBietimes  ezcessirely  fetid,  either  from  actual  decomposition,  or  the  preseace  of 
mlpboretted  hydrof^en.  If  it  be  permitted  to  staud  for  some  time,  it  separates 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  thin,  whey-tike,  or  sero- oleaginous  in  its  appear- 
ance, the  other  thick  and  cordy,  the  former  being  always  upon  the  top  of  the 
latter.  Like  the  pas  of  the  phlegmonoos  abscess,  it  occasionally,  although 
nrely,  contains  the  debris  of  the  organs  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  alxo  some  of 
their  pecotiar  secretion.  Thns,  a  strnmoua  abscess  of  the  liver  occasionally  con- 
tains bile;  of  the  breast,  milk;  of  the  spine,  osseous  particles.  The  microscopic 
^aracters  of  scrofulous  pas  are  illustrated  in  fig.  19,  from  Jones  &  Sievekiiig. 

In  regard  to  quantity,  there  is  much  variety  in  the  pus  of  this  form  of  abscess. 
In  paoaa  abscess,  which  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  disease,  the  accumn- 
laUoD  is  sometimes  enormous,  reaching  several  quarts,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  gallon, 
lo  scrofnlous  abscess  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  there 
is  also  occasionaUy  a  good  deal  of  pus,  although,  in 
general,  it  is  small.  Large  collections  of  stramoua 
matter  are  sometimes  seen  in  chronic  abscess  beneath 
the  skin,  especially  in  the  lower  extremity.  A  young 
woman,  a  patient  at  the  College  Clinic,  had  an  abscuss 
of  this  kind  on  the  left  thigh,  containing  nearly  a 
gallon  of  pus. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  abscess  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  respect- 
ing that  of  phlegmonous  abscess.  The  only  two 
auctions  with  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confuundcd 
are  encepbaloid  and  aneurism  ;  but  from  these  it  may 
osoally  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the 
caae,  the  flnctaatiag  character  of  the  swelling,  and,  if  P"'  'rom  •  Mr  .fui..ui  »b-ci!... 
necessary,  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  abscess  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
phlegmonoos.  In  the  latter,  the  system  often  bears  energetic  measures  -,  in  the 
former,  seldom,  if  ever ;  in  the  one,  the  surgeon  docs  not  hesitate  to  make  an 
early  and  free  incision  into  tho  swelling,  with  a  view  to  the  early  evacuation  of 
its  contents;  in  the  other,  ho  waits  and  hesitates,  well  linowing  that  such  an 
operation  b  often  the  prelude  to  serious  constitutional  disturbance,  if  not  death. 
The  one  is  the  work  of  a  few  days,  or,  at  most,  of  a  few  weeks,  taking  the  part 
and  system,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  and,  therefore,  requiring  prompt  interference  ; 
the  other  is  the  work  of  time,  affording  the  part  and  sf  stem  an  opporiunity  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  its  presence,  and,  therefore,  often  intolerant  of 
interference.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  small,  removal  is  occasionally 
effected  by  absorption,  the  process  being  sometimes  advantageously  aided  by 
internal  and  external  remedies,  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercory.  together  with  sorbefacieut  plasters,  unguents,  and  embrocations. 
These  means  are  more  particularly  available  iu  chronic  abscesses  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  groin,  and  axilla,  and  in  those  of  the  mamma  and  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  In  psoas  and  lumbar  abscesses,  on  the  contrary,  little  or  no  benefit 
nsoally  results  from  their  employment,  beyond  the  influence  which  they  may  exert 
in  improving  the  general  health,  and  in  eradicating  the  strumous  diathesis.  When 
geaeral  debility  exists,  relief  shoald  be  attempted  with  tonics,  as  quinine  and 
iron,  along  with  milk  punch,  and  change  of  air- 

CoDcemiDg  the  evacuation  of  the  strumous  abscess,  no  one  hesitates  to  interfere 
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when  the  disease  is  seated  in  an  external  part  of  the  body,  as  the  mammary 
gland,  a  lymphatic  ganglion  of  the  neck,  or  the  subcataneoas  cellular  tiasiie.  In 
such  cases,  indeed,  wc  can  hardly  make  too  early  or  too  free  an  indsion ;  for, 
not  only  is  there,  as  a  general  rule,  no  danger  of  causing  constitntioDal  distuib- 
ance,  but  the  procedure  is  eminently  calculated  to  save  structure  and  promote 
recovery.  The  matter  being  evacuated,  the  cavity  usually  at  once  contracts,  and 
the  tendency  to  secretion  gradually  diminishing,  the  part  finally  heals  by  graim- 
lution  or  adhesion.  Besides,  such  a  procedure  always  enables  the  surgeon  to 
watch  the  morbid  action,  and  apply  his  remedies  directly  to  the  affected  surface. 

The  best  local  applications,  after  the  abscess  has  been  punctured,  are  emollieol 
poultices,  rendered  slightly  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  a  little  common  salt; 
or  tincture  of  iodine,  spirituous  lotions,  or  some  sorbefacient  plaster,  as  the 
ammoniac  and  mercurial,  soap,  compound  galbanum,  or  iodine  plaster,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  an  appropriate  opening  for  the  discharge  of  matter.  1  can  speak 
with  great  confidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  agents,  especially  the  first, 
having  used  them  for  a  long  time  in  the  treatment  of  strumous  abscess  of  the 
neck,  mamma,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  When  the  cavity  of  the  abscess 
is  slow  in  healing,  in  consequence  of  the  torpor  of  its  vessels,  or  the  existence 
of  a  strong  pyogenic  membrane,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  may  be  employed,  in  the  form  of  weak  injection,  as  local  stimulants 
until  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  healthy  granulations.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  subcutaneous  abscess,  a  seton  may  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced, retention  being  maintained  until  the  sac  has  become  obliterated  by  inflam- 
mation.    Or,  instead  of  this,  a  counter-opening  may  be  made,  and  a  tent  inserted. 

When  the  abscess  is  connected  with  disease  of  tne  bones,  as  it  always  is  when 
it  takes  the  name  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess,  the  treatment  usually  followed  is 
that  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  which  consists  in  making  a 
valve-like  opening  inr  the  most  prominent  and  dependent  portion  of  the  swelling. 
The  object  of  this  procedure  is  to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  not  that  this  is  of 
itself  at  all  injurious,  as  was  at  one  time  erroneously  supposed,  but  because  its 
contact  with  the  purulent  matter  has  a  tendency  to  cause  decomposition ;  an 
occurrence  which  cannot  fail  to  be  succeeded  by  bad  consequences,  by  awakening 
all  the  constitutional  sympathies  of  which  such  a  disease  is  capable.  Educated 
in  a  school  in  which  this  practice  was  strongly  inculcated,  and  warmly  prepos- 
sessed in  hs  favor,  on  account  of  the  high  authority  of  its  originator,  I  was  led 
to  expect  from  it  all  that  the  most  sanguine  feeling  could  anticipate ;  but,  after 
an  experience  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  has 
utterly  disappointed  me,  in  the  only  class  of  cases  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  at  all  applicable.  I  cannot,  in  truth,  recall  to  my  mind  a  solitary  instance  in 
which  I  have  found  it  productive  of  the  least  permanent  benefit.  My  experience 
is  that  the  opening,  however  judiciously  made,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  followed 
by  ulceration,  and  thus  lead  to  all  the  bad  effects  that  are  usually  caused  by  mak- 
ing a  free  incision  in  the  first  instance.  I  believe  that  this  generally  occurs, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  matter  evacuated,  whether  small  or  large,  and 
whether  the  operation  be  repeated  at  long  or  short  intervals.  It  has  appeared 
to  me  that  any  interference,  however  trivial,  is  always  sure  to  be  resented,  and 
that,  instead  of  benefiting  the  case,  we  only  render  it  worse.  Hence,  I  am 
satisfied  that,  when  the  pain  from  the  presKiire  of  the  accumulated  fluid  is  not  so 
great  as  imperatively  to  demand  its  withdrawal,  it  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
let  the  part  alone,  patiently  waiting  for  spontaneous  evacuation,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  the  part  and  system  to  the  approaching  event. 

When  artificial  evacuation  becomes  necessary,  it  may  be  effected  simply  with 
the  knife,  the  trocar,  or  the  knife  and  trocar  together.  Whatever  instrument  is 
employed,  care  is  taken  to  carry  the  point  some  distance  between  the  skin  and 
sac,  before  the  latter  is  penetrated,  so  as  to  give  it  the  valvular  form  so  mnch 
insisted  upon  by  the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  From  two-thirds  to 
four-fifths  of  the  matter  having  been  withdrawn,  the  orifice  is  accurately  closed 
with  two  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  arranged  crucially,  and  supported  by 
a  compress  and  bandage.     Care  is  also  taken  to  prevent  the  orifice  from  being 
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pressed  apon  by  the  reaccnmulating  flaid,  lest  it  should  reopen  spontaneously. 
The  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  the  matter  collects,  an  opportunity 
being  thns  afforded  to  the  abscess  to  contract,  and  finally  to  become  obliterated ; 
an  event,  however,  that  is  certainly  extremely  rare. 

It  was  proposed,  some  years  ago,  to  open  these  abscesses  while  the  patient's 
body  18  immersed  in  water,  on  the  ground  that  there  would  thus  be  less  likelihood 
of  the  introduction  of  air ;  but  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  ingress  of  the  former 
fluid  would  not  be  quite  as  injurious  as  that  of  the  latter  ?  The  truth  is,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  perform  the  operation  without  some  risk  of  this  kind ;  still, 
if  proper  care  be  taken,  the  quantity  will  be  so  small  as  not  to  produce  any  serious 


As  to  iodine  injections,  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  radical  cure  of 
this  form  of  absc^,  the  experience  of  the  profession  has  nothing  to  offer  in  their 
CiTor.  The  practice,  considered  in  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  is  suffi- 
ciently plausible,  since  its  object  is  to  change  the  character  of  the  secerning 
nriaee  of  the  pyogenic  membrane,  by  inviting  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter, 
whidi  shall  lead  to  the  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  It  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  beneficial  effects  which  are  known  to  follow  the  use  of  iodine  injections  in 
hydrocele  and  other  kindred  affections,  but  to  insist  upon  a  similarity  of  structure 
of  the  sac  of  a  chronic  abscess  and  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle  certainly 
diaplays  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  practice  should  have  failed,  and  that  its  employment  should 
have  been  attended,  in  most  cases,  with  considerable  risk,  from  its  tendency  to 
create  undue  irritation  both  in  the  part  and  system. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  employed,  it  .is  of  paramount  importance  to 
sustain  the  system  by  tonics  and  to  allay  pain  by  anodynes. 

4.    MULTIPLE  ABSCESS,  OR  PTEMLA. 

The  fact  that  some  injuries  and  operations  are  occasionally  followed  by  the 
development  of  abscesses  in  some  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  some  of  the  older  surgeons.  Ambrose  Pare  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  occurrence ;  and  Pigrai,  about  the  same  period,  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  that,  during  one  particular  year,  nearly  every  person  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  wound  of  the  head  died  of  suppuration  of  the 
liver.  These  observations  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Morgagni,  Bertrandi, 
and  Andonille,  and,  more  recently,  by  Schmucker,  Kern,  Klein,  Hennen,  Larrcy, 
Guthrie,  and  other  military  surgeons,  as  well  as  by  many  hospital  and  private 
practitioners.  Mons.  Velpeau,  however,  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  lesion  in 
a  really  scientific  manner,  and  to  institute  a  thorough  and  elaborate  examination 
into  its  etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment. 

The  name  pyemia,  by  which  this  affection  is  now  generally  known,  literally 
signifies  an  alteration  of  the  blood  by  pus,  or,  perhaps  more  properly  speaking, 
an  admixture  of  the  two  fluids,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  called  septicemia,  or 
purulent  infection.  It  is  a  corruption  of  pyohemia,  first  applied  to  this  disease 
bj  Piorry,  and  is  synonymous  with  ichorhemia,  a  term  recently  introduced  into 
pathology. 

The  exciting  causes  of  pyemia,  or  blood-poisoning,  are  not  only  numerous  but 
of  a  highly  diversified  character ;  they  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  to  be 
such  as  are  productive  of  great  shock  to  the  system,  loss  of  blood,  or  depression 
of  the  vital  powers.  As  following  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  it  was,  as  already 
stated,  long  ago  noticed  by  many  of  the  older  pathologists  and  surgeons,  although 
they  &iled  to  offer  any  correct  or  even  plausible  theory  of  its  occurrence.  Since 
attention  was  first  prominently  called  to  it,  in  1823,  by  Velpeau,  it  has  been 
m«ch  oftener  notic^  after  compound  fhu^tnres  and  dislocations,  lacerated,  con- 
tused, and  gunshot  wounds,  and  amputation  of  the  larger  limbs,  than  after  any 
other  accidents.  In  lying-in  females  it  is  also  sufficiently  frequent,  and  is,  in 
bet,  a  considerable  source  of  the  mortality  consequent  upon  the  puerperal  state. 
It  has  been  known  to  supervene  upon  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  smallpox,  scarlatina, 
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typhoid  fever,  and  even  gonorrhoea.  One  of  the  first  cases  of  the  disease  I  erer 
saw  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in  a  young  woman  who  had  an  attack,  apparently 
not  a  severe  one,  of  erysipelas  of  the  leg.  On  dissection,  I  found  a  safficie&t 
cause  for  death  in  a  pyemic  abscess  in  the  left  lung,  about  the  volume  of  a  large 
almond,  filled  with  plastic  matter,  and  surrounded  by  highly  inflamed  and  softened 
pulmonary  tissue.  No  appreciable  disease  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  secondary  purulent  collections  so  often  met  with  in  glanders  and  dissectira 
wounds  evidently  belong  to  this  class  of  affections.  Pyemia  occasionally  sacceeds 
to  the  use  of  the  trephine,  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  lithotomy,  lithotripsy,  the 
perineal  section  for  the  cure  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  the  operation  for 
aneurism.  Sometimes,  indeed,  apparently  the  most  trifling  operation  is  followed 
by  it.  In  1831,  I  attended,  in  consultation,  a  man  who  lost  his  life  bj  blood* 
poisoning  consequent  upon  bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the  arm;  and  a  similar 
case  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago  in  my  own  practice  at  the  Lonisville 
Marine  Hospital.  The  patient,  a  colored  woman,  laboring  under  chronic  disease 
of  the  wrist-joint,  was  bled,  at  my  request,  by  the  resident  physician,  at  the 
median  basilic  vein.  In  a  few  days  violent  phlebitis  supervened,  followed  by 
large  purulent  collections  in  nearly  all  the  great  joints,  as  well  as  among  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  terminating  fatally  in  less  than  a  week.  The 
injury  inflicted  in  the  removal  of  a  small  piece  of  dead  bono  has  been  known  to 
cause  death  by  ichorhcmia.  In  1848,  I  lost  a  young  man,  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  from  pyemia,  brought  on  by  tying  three  hemorrhoidal  tumors.  Death 
occurred  on  the  eighth  day ;  and,  on  dissection,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  meso- 
rcctum  was  found  to  be  studded  with  hundreds  of  abscesses,  from  the  size  of  a 
currant  to  that  of  a  small  pea. 

Pyemia  occasionally  follows  the  suppurative  inflammation  consequent  upon  a 
badly-healed  stump,  perhaps  weeks  and  even  months  after  the  amputation,  and 
long  after  the  patient  is  apparently  out  of  all  danger.  The  discharge,  perhaps 
never  entirely  arrested,  suddenly  increases  in  quantity,  the  parts  become  tender 
and  irritable,  the  constitution  is  seriously  affected,  rigors  soon  set  in,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  are  fully  declared. 

No  period  of  life  is  probably  entirely  exempt  from  this  disease.  It  has  been 
met  with  even  in  children  at  the  breast.  A  case  has  been  reported  of  an  infant, 
only  ten  days  old,  in  whose  body,  affected  by  erysipelas,  not  less  than  nine  large 
abscesses  of  this  kind  had  formed,  causing  death  in  a  short  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  occasionally  appears  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Young  and  robust  sub- 
jects, however,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  liable  to  it,  especially  after  severe 
railway,  gunshot,  and  other  accidents,  attended  with  severe  shock  and  excessive 
loss  of  blood.  Wounds  of,  and  operations  upon,  the  veins  are  very  prone  to  be 
followed  by  blood-poisoning.  There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  pyemia  is  more 
common  among  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  cities  than  among  those  who  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  pure  country  air,  good  wholesome  food,  and  an  abundance  of  ex- 
ercise and  sleep ;  it  is  likewise  more  frequent  in  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  other 
receptacles  for  the  poor  than  in  private  practice ;  circumstances  of  no  little  interest 
both  in  an  etiological  and  therapeutic  point  of  view. 

Such  being  some  of  the  remote  causes  of  pyemia,  the  question  may  now  be 
asked.  What  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  disease,  or  the  circumstances  whose 
operations  are  more  directly  concerned  in  its  production  f  This  subject  has  led 
to  much  speculation ;  and,  although  it  has  been  ably  discussed  by  a  number  of 
pathologists,  our  knowledge  respecting  it  is  still  extremely  meagre  and  ansatis- 
factory. 

The  old  notion  that  pyemia  is  the  product  of  metastasis ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  pus  from  the  part  originally  affected,  and  to 
the  transportation  of  this  fluid  to  some  other,  more  or  less  remote  situation,  where 
it  is  collected  into  a  focus,  and  thus  becomes  a  source  of  new  irritation  and  dis- 
ease, has  still  its  advocates  and  adherents.  It  rests  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  pus  corpuscles  are  admitted,  unchanged,  into  the  open  mouths  of  the  veins 
at  the  seat  of  the  wound,  as,  for  example,  the  surface  of  a  stump  after  ampntatioDy 
and  that,  being  so  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  pushed  onward  by  the  blood. 
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they  are  finally  arrested  in  the  minnte  capillaries,  which  are  anable  to  transmit 
them,  as  they  do  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  in  conseqaence  of  their  larger 
size.  The  mechanical  obstruction  thas  caased  forms,  it  is  alleged,  a  new  cause 
of  morbid  action,  which  is  soon  followed  by  the  development  of  an  abscess,  or  a 
deposition  of  pus,  and,  if  the  new  depots  be  numerous,  by  purulent  infection. 
In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it  has  been  contended  that  pus  corpuscles  never 
gain  access  in  this  way  into  the  circulation,  and  that  those  who  profess  to  have 
seen  them  there  were  deceived  by  the  resemblance  which  these  corpuscles  bear  to 
tie  colorless  globules  of  the  blood.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  nothing 
ill  the  corpuscles  of  healthy,  laudable  pus  of  an  irritating  nature,  and  that,  even 
supposing  they  got  into  the  veins,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  occasion 
maltiple  abscesses. 

Cniveilhier,  from  some  experiments  which  he  performed  upon  dogs  and  other 
animals,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pyemia  and  multiple  abscesses  might  be 
ittdaced  by  any  irritating  fluid,  accidentally  introduced  into  the  system,  and 
incapable  of  spontaneous  elimination.  On  injecting  ink,  mercury,  and  other 
substances  into  the  blood,  he  found  that  purulent  depots  occurred  wherever  the 
extraneous  matter  became  impacted  in  the  minute  vessels.  Granting  that  these 
experiments  caused  precisely  what  has  been  alleged  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  they  should  have  been  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
pyemia  is  developed  in  the  human  subject.  There  is  certainly  no  similarity, 
hardly,  indeed,  any  analogy,  between  the  substances  used  by  Cruveilhier  in  his 
experiments  and  those  that  are  formed  in  a  suppurating  wound,  or  on  the  surface 
of  a  stump  after  amputation. 

Mr.  Uenry  Lee,  of  London,  in  a  small  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Inflammation 
of  the  Veins,  published  in  1850,  advanced  the  ingenious,  and,  at  first  sight,  very 
plausible,  idea,  that  these  purulent  deposits  are  essentially  due  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  pus  within  the  veins.  He  found 
that  when  healthy,  recently-drawn  blood  was  mingled  with  pus,  it  solidified  more 
rapidly  and  more  firmly  than  ordinarily ;  and  coupling  this  occurrence  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  veins  are  often  obstructed  by  large  clots  in  phlebitis,  he 
concluded  that  coagulation  must  be  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action. 
The  inspissated  blood,  unable  to  make  its  way  through  the  living  body,  would, 
Mr.  Lee  thinks,  soon  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  which  would  thus  become 
so  many  centres  of  inflammation  and  purulent  deposits.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
this  theory,  like  that  of  the  older  pathologists,  previously  adverted  to,  rests 
essentially  upon  the  idea  that  pus  may  enter  the  veins  without  any  change  in  its 
composition,  and  that  it  difi'ors  from  it  only  in  assuming,  what  is  doubtless  true, 
that  it  possesses  the  power  of  coagulating  the  blood  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

Finally,  there  is  another  class  of  pathologists  who  attenipt  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  purulent  deposits  by  supposing  that  they  are  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  peculiar  poison,  derived  from  certain  kinds  of  pus,  which,  entering  the 
circulation,  contaminates  the  blood  and  solids,  and  thus  brings  about  that  adyna- 
mic and  atonic  state  of  the  system  so  characteristic  of  pyemia.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  one  of  whose  ablest  advocates  is  Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh, 
puj»  corpuscles  do  not  enter  and  mingle  with  the  blood,  what  have  been  taken 
for  these  bodies  by  various  observers  being  merely  so  many  colorless  cells  of 
the  blood,  the  distinction  between  the  two  being  often  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable. 

Of  the  fon*going  explanations  the  last,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  the  most 
plausible,  but  also  the  most  consistent  with  facts.  Agreeing  with  its  advocates 
that  it  is  impossible  for  pus  corpuscles,  as  such,  to  enter  the  circulation,  except 
in  the  cai^e  of  open-mouthed  veins  communicating  with  a  suppurating  surface,  I 
think  it  perfectly  certain  that  the  more  attenuated  and  watery  parts  of  pus  ;  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  more  ichorous,  sanious,  or  sanguinolent 
varieties  of  this  fluid,  frequently  become  commingled  with  the  blood  in  suppu- 
rating wounds  and  in  the  stumps  of  amputated  limbs,  thereby  speedily  and 
tibocooghly  contaminating  both  solids  and  fluids,  and,  consequently,  effectually 
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undermining  the  constitution.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  poisonons  matter, 
soon  after  its  admission  into  the  circulation,  excites  inflammation  in  the  capillaiy 
vessels,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  larger  veins,  rapidly  followed  bj  deposits  ojf 
fibrin  and  pus,  or  the  development  of  purulent  collections.  The  coagula,  bo 
often  met  with  in  the  veins  of  those  who  die  of  this  disease,  are  a  direct  resah 
of  this  inflammation,  their  formation  being  favored  by  the  plasma  thrown  out  by 
the  inner  surface  of  the  affected  vessels.  The  occurrence,  in  fact,  is  similar  to 
what  takes  place,  at  times,  in  inflammation  of  varicose  veins  in  the  lower  ex* 
trcmities  of  laboring  people,  which  are  occasionally  completely  clogged  up  in 
this  way.  Thus,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
action  in  this  affection  is  a  poisoned  and  disorganized  state  of  the  blood ;  the 
second,  the  development  of  inflammation  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  ;  the  third, 
the  formation  of  adherent  coagula,  clots,  or  concretions ;  and  the  last,  as  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  others,  a  deposition  of  pus,  or  pos  and 
fibrin. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  poison  of  pyemia  we  are  entirely  ignorant  My  own 
opinion  is  that  it  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  which  so  frequently  leads 
to  such  bad  effects  in  dissection  wounds.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  sometimes,  if  not  g(>nerally,  inoculable.  I  have  myself  seen  evidence 
of  this  fact ;  aud  Dr.  J.  A.  McArthur  informs  me  that,  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, in  1863,  he  saw  two  nurses  contract  fatal  pyemia  from  pricking  their  fingers 
while  engaged  in  dressing  suppurating  wounds. 

Is  pyemia,  as  the  name  denotes,  always  a  result  of  the  admission  of  vitiated 
secretions,  or  prutrescent  matter  into  the  circulation  ?  Instances  occur,  as  when 
the  disease  complicates  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  and  various  other  asthenic  affec- 
tions, where  the  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  and  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
it  is  not  always  possible,  even  here,  to  determine  whether  the  individual  is  entirely 
free  from  antecedent  suppurative  action.  It  is  probable  that,  under  such  circam- 
stanccs,  mere  disorder  of  the  blood,  such  as  undoubtedly  attends  the  worst  forms 
of  these  maladies,  may  be  quite  adequate  to  the  production  of  secondary  abscesses 
of  a  very  bad  character. 

The  period  of  latency  of  pyemia  is  often,  if  not  indeed  commonly,  very  shorty 
frequently  not  exceeding  a  few  days  from  the  time  of  tbe  accident  or  operation 
giving  rise  to  it.  There  are  cases,  however,  although  they  are  infrequent,  in 
which  a  much  longer  time  elapses.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  briefness  of  the  period  of  latency  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  shock  of  the 
system,  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  ill  state  of  the  patient's  health  prior 
to  the  injury.  The  time  is  usually  shorter  in  traumatic  than  in  idiopathic  affec- 
tions, in  the  latter  of  which  the  secondary  lesion  occasionally  does  not  come  on 
until  near  the  period  of  apparent  convalescence. 

The  approaches  of  pyemia  are  generally  very  stealthy  and  insidious ;  hence  it 
often  happens  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  practitioner  is  thrown  completely 
off  his  guard  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  formidable  disease  with  which  be 
has  to  grapple.  If  the  case  is  one,  for  instance,  consequent  upon  an  amputation, 
he  probably  feels  concerned  to  find  that  the  stump  gives  evidence  of  being  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  that  it  is  unusually  tender  and  painful,  that  it  mauifests  no 
disposition  to  heal,  and  that  the  discharge  is  not  only  profuse  but  of  a  thin, 
sanious,  bloody,  or  ichorous  nature.  The  patient,  although  not  inclined  to  com- 
plain much,  is  restless  and  ill  at  ease,  looking  pale,  sallow,  and  anxious,  as  if 
some  serious  evil  were  impending.  His  pulse  is  irritable  and  too  frequent,  the 
cheek  is  marked  by  a  sinister  flush,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  the  secretions 
are  deranged.  This  prodroma  is  of  short  duration ;  often  hardly  lasting  twenty- 
four  hours.  Violent  rigors  now  set  in,  which,  after  having  continued  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  several  hours,  are  succeeded  by  violent  reaction,  and  this,  in  tarn,  faj 
profuse  sweats,  often  completely  drenching  the  surface  and  even  the  body  clothei. 
These  rigors  may  return  twice  or  even  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  they 
may  come  on  at  regular  periods,  not  unlike  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent 
fever,  for  which  the  unwary  sometimes  mistake  them.  The  severity  is  nol 
always  the  same ;  cases  occur  in  which  they  are  replaced,  as  it  were,  by  ehillj 
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aensadons,  ilternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  not  unfrequently  lasting  for 
■everal  days  together.  In  whatever  manner  this  outbreak  displays  itself,  the 
disease  at  once  assumes  a  more  bold  and  decisive  character.  The  skin  and  con- 
jnnctiTa  exhibit  a  well-marked  icterode  appearance ;  the  features  are  shrunken 
and  withered,  the  nose  being  pinched  and  the  eye  sunk  in  its  socket ;  the  pulse 
is  small,  frequent,  and  feeble ;  the  breathing  is  accelerated  and  performed  with 
umsoal  effort ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  clammy ;  the  thirst  is  urgent ;  the  sleep 
and  appetite  are  interrupted ;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  being  at  one  time  relaxed, 
and  at  another  constipated ;  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  nauseated ;  the  urine 
is  iiigh-colored  and  scanty ;  the  extremities  are  cold ;  the  mind  wanders ;  and 
the  body  is  often  racked  with  excruciating  pain,  especially  in  the  joints  and 
■nudes,  which  are  not  nnfreqnently  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch. 
Occasionally  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain  in  some  internal  organ,  to  which 
he  refers  all  his  principal  suffering.  Cough  is  sometimes  present,  and  is  then 
generally  dependent  upon  more  or  less  serious  lesion  of  the  pulmonary  tissues, 
or  of  the  lung  and  pleura.  As  the  disease  progresses,  red  blotches,  swollen,  and 
excessively  painful,  appear  upon  the  larger  joints,  and  serve  as  the  forerunners 
of  approaching  suppuration  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  immediately 
srooiid  them.  Similar  marks  occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
principal  yeins  and  in  the  situation  of  some  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  del- 
toid and  pectoral. 

The  symptoms,  long  before  the  disease  has  reached  this  crisis,  are  of  a  typhoid 
daracCer,  the  whole  system  seemingly  laboring  under  the  depressing  influence 
of  a  deadly  poison.  The  downward  tendency  is  rapidly  progressive ;  the  ma- 
chinery of  life  moves  alternately  forward  and  backward ;  the  pulse  becomes  more 
and  more  feeble ;  the  respiration  is  frightfully  oppressed  ;  the  body  is  remarkably 
emaciated ;  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  comatose  condition,  from  which  he  is  destined 
never  to  awake.  This,  however,  is  not  uniformly  the  case ;  for  the  instances  are 
not  infrequent,  where  the  mind  retains  its  consciousness  almost  to  the  last.  The 
period  at  which  death  occurs,  after  the  disease  has  once  fairly  commenced,  varies 
from  three  to  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  average  being  about  one  week,  or 
perhaps  a  little  less. 

Although  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  pyemia, 
it  is  seldom  that  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  case  of  this  disease,  or  who  has 
made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  history  and  progress,  can  possibly  con- 
found it  with  any  other  complaint.  Its  very  mode  of  invasion  generally  suffi- 
ciently stamps  its  true  character.  The  sudden,  violent,  and  unexpected  rigor ; 
the  unhealthy  character  of  the  suppurating  sore  or  wound,  if.  any  exist ;  the 
icterode  and  shrunken  state  of  the  features ;  the  rapid  supervention  of  typhoid 
symptoms ;  the  great  mental  anxiety  and  excessive  restlessness ;  the  horrible 
aching  pains  in  the  joints,  limbs,  and  other  regions ;  and,  lastly,  the  rapid  abduc- 
tion of  the  fiit,  leaving  the  body  in  a  wasted  and  emaciated  condition,  far  beyond 
what  occurs  in  almost  any  other  affiection,  excepting,  perhaps,  cholera ;  are  signs 
which,  if  they  do  not  unerringly  mark  the  nature  of  pyemia,  will  always  excite 
the  serious  suspicion  of  the  attendant,  and  induce  him  to  scrutinize  his  case  in 
the  most  careful  and  thorough  manner.  The  only  disease  with  which  blood- 
poisoning  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  intermittent  fever ;  but  here  the  distinc- 
tion is  so  easily  drawn  as  to  render  mistake  impossible,  unless  the  most  stupid 
carelessness  is  evinced  by  the  practitioner.  The  diagnosis  of  traumatic  pyemia 
will,  in  genera],  be  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  idiopathic  variety,  or  that  arising 
from  internal  causes ;  for  the  violent  rigor,  the  icterode  countenance,  and  the 
rapid  prostration  and  emaciation  will  usually  afford  sufficiently  characteristic  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  to  prevent  mistake. 

The  dissection  of  patients  dead  of  pyemia  reveals,  as  might  be  supposed, 
important  and  interesting  changes  both  in  the  solids  and  fluids.  Of  those  affect- 
ing the  solids,  the  most  constant  are  abscesses  and  purulent  depots  in  various 
organs,  cavities,  and  tissues.  The  former,  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
metefltalur,  or  multiple  abscesses,  are  most  common  in  the  lungs,  then  in  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and,  lastly,  in  the  heart,  brain,  and  kidneys.     They  sometimes  occur 
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in  the  sabcutaneoas  cellular  substance,  and  beneath  the  peritoneam.  In  one 
instance,  previously  referred  to,  I  found  an  immense  number  in  the  aieolar 
tissue  of  the  meso-rectum.  Their  presence  has  also  been  detected  in  the  pTostete 
gland. 

Metastatic  abscesses  vary  in  number  in  different  instances  from  one  to  twentj, 
thirty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  surface  of  the  affected 
organ  is  completely  studded  with  them,  more  than  a  thousand  having  been 
observed  in  a  single  case,  principally  in  the  deep-seated  viscera.  Their  size  ii 
also  very  variable.  While  some  do  not  exceed  that  of  a  hemp-seed  or  a  garden 
pea,  others  are  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  a  marble,  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  an  orange. 
When  very  numerous,  they  are  usually  proportionately  small.  In  their  figure 
they  are  generally  oval,  spherical,  or  angular ;  sometimes  remarkably  irregular. 
When  seated  near  each  other,  they  occasionally  become  confluent,  like  the  pastnles 
of  smallpox. 

The  contents  of  a  metastatic  abscess  are  seldom  of  the  nature  of  well-elaborated 
pus ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost  always  of  a  semi-concrete  consistence,  of  a 
dirty  grayish,  cineritious,  or  drab  color,  and  composed  mainly  of  aplastic  lymph. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  recent  cases ;  in  those  of  ionger  standing,  the  contoitB 
are  more  decidedly  purulent,  but  even  then  they  are  often  blended  with  grumoos 
blood  and  flakes  of  fibrin. 

The  textures  immediately  around  the  abscess  may  be  natural,  or  yariously 
altered  in  their  appearance  and  consistence.  In  most  cases  they  are  engorged 
with  blood,  heightened  in  color,  softened,  or  even  completely  pulpified.  The  coats 
of  the  vessels  are  inflamed,  thickened,  and  infiltrated  with  serosity,  while  their 
canals  are  filled  with  pus,  semi-fluid  blood,  or  fibrinous  concretions.  The  capiilaiy 
veins  usually  participate  in  the  inflammation. 

Purulent  collections,  as  a  consequence  of  ichorhemia,  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  chest,  being  rare  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  arachnoid,  and  pericar- 
dium. The  reason  of  this  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  lungs  nearly  always 
suffer  whenever  there  is  serious  involvement  of  the  system,  whereas  the  abdominal 
viscera,  heart,  and  brain,  commonly  escape. 

Professor  Sddillot,  of  Strasbourg,  who  has  studied  this  disease  with  great  care, 
and  who  has  combined  the  results  of  his  observation  in  a  highly  instructive  and 
interesting  monograph,  published  in  1849,  remarks  that  in  100  cases  of  pyemia, 
we  should  find  the  lungs  affected  in  99 ;  the  liver  and  spleen  in  I  of  12,  the  mus- 
cles in  I  of  15,  and  the  heart  and  peripheric  cellular  tissue  in  I  of  20:  the  bnun 
and  kidneys  are  comparatively  seldom  involved. 

The  joints  often  suffer  very  severely.  In  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  after  death,  matter  was  found  in  nearly  all  the 
larger  ones,  and  also  in  quite  a  number  of  the  smaller.  In  many  cases  the  pus 
is  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  within. 

Large  collections  of  purulent  fluid  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the  subcu- 
taneous and  intermuscular  areolar  tissue ;  the  veins  also  occasionally  contain  a 
considerable  quantity,  either  lying  free  in  their  cavities,  or,  as  is  more  common, 
commingled  with  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  fibrinous  concretions. 

The  pus  that  occurs  in  these  various  localities  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
contained  in  metastatic  abscesses,  properly  so  termed,  that  is,  it  is  ill-elaborated, 
and  intermixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  aplastic  material.  Both  in  the  veins 
and  in  the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue,  it  is  generally,  as  just  stated,  inter- 
spersed through  fibrinous  concretions,  coagula,  or  blood-clots,  giving  the  latter 
a  peculiar  appearance,  as  if  they  were  pervaded  by  small  specks  of  lymph,  or 
lymph  and  pus. 

The  prognosis  of  pyemia  is  most  unfavorable ;  few  patients  recover,  and  these, 
for  the  most  part, -remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  debilitated  and  crippled  condition, 
liable  to  other  attacks  of  disease  from  the  slightest  causes.  Of  forty  cases,  mostly 
gunshot  fractures,  treated  at  the  Letterman  Hospital  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, not  one,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Mc Arthur,  was  saved.  As 
already  stated,  death  usually  occurs  within  the  first  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  malady,  being  apparently  dependent  npon  the  severe  exhaustion 
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eonseqaent  upon  the  excessive  pain  and  obstructed  circulation,  which  form  such 
conspicuous  features  in  the  progress  of  this  affection.  In  most  cases  a  return  to 
hemlth  is  announced  bj  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  an  unusual  quantity  of 
Ihhic  acid. 

Treaimeni. — In  the  treatment  of  ichorhemia  two  indications  present  themselves 
which  should,  throughout,  receive  the  most  earnest  and  faithfal  attention  of  the 
prmctitioner.  These  are,  first,  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ; 
and,  secondly,  the  support  of  the  system,  in  order  to  enable  it,  if  possible,  to 
shake  off  the  toxical  influence  under  which  it  is  so  plainly  laboring. 

If  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  an  accident  or  operation,  attended  with  an 
open,  suppurating  surface,  much  may  be  done,  in  many  cases,  by  the  promotion 
of  cleanliness,  to  prevent  further  mischief  from  the  ingress  of  purulent  fluid. 
This  object  is  best  attained  by  diligent,  almost  incessant  attention  to  the  dressings 
and  position  of  the  part,  the  former  being  frequently  changed,  and  the  latter  so 
arranged  as  to  favor  the  escape  of  the  secretions  as  fast  as  they  take  place. 
Detergent  lotions  are  often  serviceable,  especially  if  they  contain  chlorinated 
soda,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  so  strong  as  to  irritate,  and  it  will 
be  well,  particularly  if  we  have  to  deal  with  a  foul  stump,  to  throw  them  freely 
apon  the  parts  with  a  large  syringe,  as  this  exerts  a  much  better  and  wider  influ- 
ence than  mere  irrigation  with  a  sponge.  It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  keep 
the  dressings  constantly  sprinkled  with  the  chlorides,  both  with  a  view  of  allaying 
fetor  and  of  purifying  the  air  of  the  apartment,  which  must  be  frequently  renewea 
by  opening  the  doors  and  windows. 

To  prevent  the  further  ingress  of  purulent  fluid  into  the  system  is  not  so  easily 
accomplished,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all.  If  the  surface  is  not  too 
extensive,  the  best  remedy  will  be  the  officinal  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury 
diluted  with  two  parts  of  water,  applied  rapidly  and  freely  with  a  mop,  the 
intention  being  not  so  much  to  produce  an  escharotic  as  an  alterant  effect,  thereby 
inviting  a  rapid  change  in  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  an  abundance 
of  exudation  matter,  so  as  to  close  up  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  and  cause  con- 
solidation of  the  affected  tissues  generally.  When  the  vessels  are  large  and 
patoloos,  they  may  sometimes  be  closed  by  well-regulated  methodical  compres- 
sion. The  actual  cautery,  recommended  by  the  French  surgeons,  for  sealing  the 
sapparating  surface,  should  never  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  unless  it  is 
drawn  over  the  parts,  previously  well  wiped,  in  the  most  careful  and  considerate 
manner. 

The  second  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  brandy, 
wine,  ammonia,  camphor,  iron,  and  quinine,  with  animal  broths,  and  other  suitable 
means  of  support  Opiates  should  be  given  freely  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep. 
The  recurrence  of  rigors,  or  chilly  sensations,  is  usually  easiest  prevented  by 
quinine  and  morphia,  the  dose  of  the  former  being  not  less  than  ten  grains  to 
half  a  grain  of  the  latter,  every  four  or  six  hours,  until  a  decided  impression  has 
been  made  upon  the  system.  No  benefit  can  accrue,  under  such  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, from  administering  these  articles  in  smaller  quantity,  as  they  only 
serve  to  tease  the  system,  and  permit  the  play  of  morbid  affinities.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  so  often  present  in  pyemia,  is  generally  best  controlled  by 
sinapisms,  abstinence  from  drink,  the  use  of  ice,  and  the  exhibition  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia.  When  dependent  upon  the  lodgment  of  bile,  or  vitiated 
ingesta,  a  gentle  emetic  may  be  of  service. 

Inflammation  of  the  joints  and  muscles  must  be  treated  by  soothing  measures, 

warm  medicated  dressings,  aided  by  the  frequent  application  of  iodine.  If 
form,  evacuation  must  be  afforded  by  early  and  free  incisions,  the  open- 
ings being  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  accumulation  and  bagging  of 
iuids.  Determinations  to  internal  organs,  as  the  lungs,  heart,  spleen,  or  liver, 
most  be  counteracted  by  dry  cupping  and  blistering.     The  secretions,  generally 

much  disordered  in  ichorhemia,  should  }^  corrected  with  blue  mass  or  calomel, 
being  taken  not  to  provoke  ptyalism,  as  this  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  pre- 
jodidal. 

Bleeding,  both  local  and  general,  is  invariably  inadmissible  in  all  diseases 
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attended  with  blood-poisoning.  The  system,  oppressed  and  borne  down  by  th« 
toxical  influence,  needs  all  the  support  it  can  derive  from  this  fluid  ;  the  whole 
current,  it  is  true,  is  vitiated,  and  its  life-power  greatly  impaired,  bat,  althoagh 
this  is  the  case,  no  sensible  practitioner  would  attempt  to  improve  the  oonditm 
of  the  affected  part 'by  such  a  procedure.  Good  nourishing  food  and  drink,  with 
supporting  medicines,  alone  can  be  confided  in  under  such  circamstances,  when 
the  loss  even  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  would  inevitably  hasten  the  fatal  crisia 

When  marked  tendency  to  hemorrhage  exists,  in  consequence  of  a  dissolved 
and  broken-down  state  of  the  blood,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  of  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  especially  the  tannate  and  tincture  of  the  chloride ;  the  fornrar 
being  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  the  latter  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  drops,  in  a  suitable  quantity  of  water,  every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
same  remedies  will  generally  answer  excellently  well  for  suppressing  the  oopiooB 
sweats  so  cfften  present  in  different  stages  of  pyemia.  Sometimes  adds,  as  the 
nitric  and  sulphuric,  may  be  advantageously  exhibited,  both  with  a  view  to  their 
tonic  and  their  anti-diaphoretic  effects. 

Throughout  the  whole  treatment,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness; 
the  bed  and  body  clothes  should  be  frequently  changed,  the  surface  of  the  patient 
sponged  with  tepid  salt  water,  or  weak  chlorinated  washes,  and  the  apartment 
constantly  ventilated.  Should  recovery  take  place,  a  change  of  air  and  a  rigid 
observance  of  hygienic  measures  will  be  required  to  insure  ultimate  restoration. 
The  convalescence  will  always  be  tardy,  and  the  slightest  exposure  or  irregolaritj 
of  diet  will  be  certain  to  endanger  life. 

6.    HECTIC  PEVEE. 

Hectic  fever,  although  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  suppuration,  is  yet  so 
closely  connected  with  it,  as  a  common  result  of  that  process,  that  it  may  veiy 
properly  be  described  under  the  same  head.  Its  existence  is  nearly  always  indica* 
tive  of  serious  organic  lesion,  of  which  it,  therefore,  constitutes  merely  the  general 
expression.  The  word  hectic,  literally  signifying  a  bad  habit  of  body,  was 
originally  employed  to  designate  the  peculiar  train  of  phenomena  attendant  upon 
pulmonary  phthisis,  of  which  it  forms  so  remarkable  an  attribute  as  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  practitioners  in  all  ages.  It  is,  however,  no  longer 
restricted  to  such  narrow  limits ;  for  the  group  of  symptoms  which  it  serves  to 
characterize  follows  a  great  number  of  diseases,  accidents,  and  operations,  and, 
therefore,  claims  the  special  consideration  alike  of  the  surgeon  and  the  physician. 

Hectic  fever  never  occurs,  as  was  once  supposed,  as  an  idiopathic  alfection ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  particular  disease,  generaUy 
of  the  presence  of  profuse  discharge,  as  of  pus  or  blood,  or  the  development  of 
an  abscess  in  some  important  structure,  as  the  brain,  lung,  or  liver.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  its  history  is,  that  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  appears  until  the  malady  which  it  serves  to  represent  has  made  considerable 
progress,  or  induced  serious  structural  changes,  along  with  grave  inroads  upon 
the  constitution.  Thus,  in  phthisis,  it  is  seldom  witnessed  until  softening  of  the 
tubercular  matter  is  about  to  take  place,  sometimes,  indeed,  not  until  pretty  large 
cavities  have  formed ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases,  as  in  psoas  abscess, 
where  pus  frequently  exists  in  large  quantity,  perhaps,  for  several  months,  and 
yet  none  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  hectic  fever  arise.  Serious  as  the  local  disease 
apparently  is,  the  general  system  does  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  take  any  par- 
ticular notice  of  it ;  the  pulse,  sleep,  appetite,  bowels,  and  secretions  all  go  on 
nearly  in  their  accustomed  manner ;  and,  if  there  be  any  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
the  alteration  is  so  gradual  and  imperceptible  as  almost  to  elude  the  attention 
even  of  the  patient  himself.  But  sudden  and  often  most  alarming  changes  occur 
in  the  constitution  if,  in  consequence  of  a  large  opening,  air  is  freely  admitted 
into  the  cavity  of  such  an  abscess,  causing  decomposition  of  ita  contents.  The 
shock  is  violent,  and  resentment  of  the  injury  is  close  at  hand ;  soon  a  severe 
rigor  comes  on,  lasting,  it  may  be,  several  hours,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  violent 
fever,  as  this,  in  its  turn,  may  be  followed  by  copious  sweat.     Such  is  not  unfre- 
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[aentlj  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  hectic  fever,  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
rhich  often  ceases  only  with  the  patient's  life.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
lecUc  fever,  like  every  other  form  of  fever,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  comproheud 
to  nature  and  type,  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom  of  disease,  an  expression  of 
reneral  suffering,  dependent  upon  some  special  local  lesion,  not  always,  ]>erhaps, 
fcppreeiable  by  oar  senses,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  active  operation,  and  effectually 
locomplishing  its  work. 

In  traamatiG  affections,  hectic  fever  often  sets  in  at  an  early  period  after  the 
locident ;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  grave  shock,  and  profuse  hemorrhage, 
lad  the  two  are  soon  followed  by  copious  suppuration,  which  thus  still  further 
Biidermines  and  exhausts  the  vital  powers ;  or  it  may  be  that  more  or  less  of  the 
pof  has  been  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  that  the  whole  system  has  become 
poisoned  by  the  nnfortunate  admixture,  every  blood  cell  and  every  fibre  and  atom 
of  aolid  matter  feeling  the  baneful  influence.  The  brief  struggle  which  ensues 
■ay  be  characterized  by  the  inflammatory  type ;  but  this  is  evanescent,  hectic  soon 
tatdng  its  place,  and  thence  on  steadily  maintaining  the  ascendency,  no  intercurrent 
dreomstances  ever  changing  its  reaW  character,  although  they  may  temporarily 
diagniae  it,  or  for  a  time  keep  it  in  abeyance. 

Hectic,  then,  is  a  continued,  remittent  fever,  persisting  generally  as  long  as  the 
cause  which  induced  it  lasts  ;  subject  to  distinct  paroxysms  of  exacerbation  and 
remission,  but  at  no  period,  perhaps,  completely  absent,  although  apparently  it 
may  be.  Its  outbreak  is  often  sudden  and  violent,  sweeping  over  the  system  with 
the  fary  of  a  hnrricane  ;  at  other  times,  and  more  generally,  it  creeps  on  gradually 
and  stealthily;  in  the  former  case,  it  is  marked  by  severe  rigors,  in  the  latter 
merely  by  a  sense  of  chilliness,  or  slight  horripilations.  Whatever  may  bo  its 
mode  of  attack,  its  actual  invasion  is  always  prect*ded  by  more  or  less  indisposi- 
tion amounting  ordinarily  to  a  mere  state  of  malaise,  or  a  feeling  of  lassitude 
and  discomfort,  which  the  patient  struggles  in  vain  to  throw  off.  His  appetite 
and  sleep  are  impaired ;  his  tongue  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  perhaps  somewhat 
coated ;  more  or  less  thirst  exists ;  and  there  is  often  considerable  fever,  either 
of  the  inflammatory,  irritative,  or  typhoid  type.  In  short,  hectic,  like  every 
other  fever,  passes  through  a  stage  of  incubation,  brief  in  one  case,  protracted 
IB  another.  The  crisis  being  attainiKl,  the  chill  appears,  and  thus  the  disease  is 
fairly  inaugurated ;  taking  its  position  in  the  system,  which,  as  already  stated,  it 
never  abandons  until  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  often  not  then. 

The  febrile  exacerbation  is  usually  vesperal,  coming  on  late  in  the  afternoon, 
or  early  in  the  evening;  lasting,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  nine  hours,  and  then 
gradually  going  off,  to  reappear,  in  a  similar  manner,  about  the  same  time  the 
next  day,  thus  giving  the  disease  a  distinct  periodical  character,  not  unlike  that 
of  an  ordinary  intermittent.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  two  paroxysms  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  one  in  the  evening,  and  the  other  perhaps  late  at  night,  or 
during  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  latter  being  generally  much  the  milder 
of  the  two.  The  chill  ushering  in  the  fever  is  often  very  long  and  severe,  the 
patient  occasionally  shivering  for  several  hours,  his  teeth  chattering  violently, 
and  the  whole  body  feeling  as  if  it  were  wrapped  in  ice ;  at  other  times,  as 
already  intimated,  the  sensation  of  cold  is  very  slight,  and  perhaps  ))erceived 
chiefly  along  the  spine,  shoulders,  and  lower  extremities,  its  duration  being 
variable,  now  short,  now  quite  protracted.  The  chill  passing  off,  reaction  suc- 
ceed2«,  usually  violent  in  proportion  to  the  previous  depression,  and  gradually, 
sometimes  suddenly,  merging  into  a  profuse  sweat,  the  harbinger  of  returning 
ease  and  comfort.  All  the  secretions  are  again  unlocked  ;  the  mouth  regains  its 
moisture ;  the  urine  is  poured  out  in  increased  quantity  ;  the  thirst  rapidly  sub- 
sidea ;  the  pulse  becomes  soft  and  comparatively  calm ;  and  ere  long  the  poor 
patient,  tortured  and  racked  with  suffering,  falls  into  a  tranquil  and  refresliing 
sleep. 

In  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient,  although  comparatively  com- 
fortable, is  by  no  means  entirely  free  from  excitement.  The  pulse,  in  particular, 
is  always  preternatural ly  frequent,  often  even  quick  and  smad ;  seldom  entirely 
normal  in  any  caae  or  at  any  time ;  easily  disturbed  by  exercise  and  mental 
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emotion.  The  countenance  exhibits  well-marked  evidence  of  the  inward  tronble; 
in  the  morning  it  is  pale,  shrunk,  and  careworn ;  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  cod* 
trary,  it  has  generally  a  somewhat  full  appearance,  and  a  circumscribed  blush, 
too  plainly  denotive  of  the  vital  decay,  rests  upon  the  cheeks  in  striking  ind 
often  mournful  contrast  with  the  surrounding  pallor.  The  eyes  have  a  peculitr 
lustrous  expression,  and  gradually  retreat  more  and  more  within  their  sockets. 
Emaciation  begins  early,  and  is  steadily  progressive,  proceeding  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  the  body  is  literally  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton.  Amidst  all  these 
evidences  of  decay,  it  is  remarkable  how  well  the  appetite  frequently  sustiuns 
itself;  the  patient  often  eats  voraciously  in  the  intervals  of  his  paroxysms,  and 
digestion  goes  on  with  little  or  no  interruption,  assimilation  alone  being  at  fault 
The  tongue  is  variously  affected ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  clean,  or  nearly  clean, 
but,  perhaps,  a  little  too  red  at  the  tip  and  edges.  At  times  it  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  glossy ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  appears  to  be  glazed,  as  if  it 
were  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  mucus.  A  foul  tongue  is  a  rare  phenomenon 
in  this  form  of  fever.  Hectic  patients  are  usually  easily  impressed  by  atmospheric 
vicissitudes ;  the  slightest  exposure  produces  chilliness,  and  hence  they  always 
require  an  unusual  amount  of  clothing.  The  feet  and  legs,  in  particular,  are 
nearly  incessantly  cold ;  the  hands,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  dry,  hot,  and 
burning. 

As  the  disease  occasioning  the  hectic  progresses,  the  symptoms  gradually 
manifest  more  and  more  of  a  downward  tendency ;  the  appetite  fails,  the  sleep 
is  interrupted,  the  perspiration  becomes  more  profuse  and  exhausting,  aphthiB 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  the  bowels  are  constantly 
harassed  with  diarrhoea,  the  discharge  being  thin,  watery,  and  excessively  fetid. 
Thus,  the  case  goes  on,  steadily  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  the  patient  dies  literally  exhausted  from  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  per- 
haps also  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  his  bodily  pains.  During  all  this 
struggle,  it  is  ostonisliing  to  see  how  the  mind,  rising  above  the  mortal  decay 
around,  maintains  its  supremacy ;  being  not  only  clear  and  strong,  but  hopefvd 
and  often  even  sanguine  to  the  last. 

The  prognosis  of  hectic  fever  is  influenced  by  such  a  variety  of  circumstances 
as  to  defy  anything  like  a  definite  statement.  In  general  it  promptly  disappears 
with  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  provided  the  inroads  made  by  that  cause 
have  not  been  productive  of  any  serious  disorganization  ;  should  this  have  hap- 
pened, the  case  will  probably  have  an  unfavorable  issue,  the  hectic  continuing  in 
a  modified  form  down  to  the  fatal  crisis.  The  fortunate  manner  in  which  hectic 
disappears  after  the  removal  of  the  disease  that  occasioned  it,  is  much  more 
frequently  witnessed  by  the  surgeon  than  the  physician,  whose  practice  more 
generally  brings  him  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  incurable  organic  maladies.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  severe  and  protracted  hectic,  consequent  upon  the  disor- 
ganization of  a  tuberculosed  joint,  completely  vanish  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  removal  of  tlie  limb,  and  the  system  rapidly  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  previous  disturbance. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  hectic  fever  plainly  are,  first,  to  remove 
the  exciting  cause,  and,  secondly,  to  support  the  system  until  time  is  afforded  to 
it  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  morbid  action. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  frequently  best  accomplished  by  the  knife,  as  when 
the  disease  depends  upon,  and  has  been  kept  up  by,  a  tuberculosed  joint,  or  a 
suppurating  compound  fracture,  the  removal  of  which  often  promptly  restores 
health  and  tone  to  the  prostrate  system.  If  the  cause  be  inaccessible,  the  case 
must  be  treated  upon  general  principles,  in  the  hope  that,  by  and  by,  as  the 
strength  improves,  the  patient  will  have  sufficient  recuperative  power  to  dislodge 
the  source  of  irritation,  and  so  rid  himself  of  his  malady. 

The  second  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  tonics,  nutritious  food,  anodynes, 
the  suppression  of  unnatural  discharges,  change  of  air,  and  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  use  of  tonics  is  generally  indispensable  in  almost  every  case  of  hectic, 
however  induced,  particularly  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  when  there  is  a 
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wretchedly  xmpoyerished  condition  both  of  the  blood  and  solids.  The  articles 
most  to  be  relied  upon  are  quinine,  aromatic  tincture  of  bark,  and  the  di£ferent 
preparations  of  iron,  of  which,  according  to  my  experience,  the  sulphate  and  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  deserve  the  preference.  Whatever  substance  be  selected, 
its  operation  should  be  aided  by  a  nutritious  diet,  consisting  of  the  richer  kinds 
of  animal  broths,  milk-punch,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and  milk,  wine  whey,  ale,  or 
porter.  When  the  emaciation  is  steadily  progressive,  and  dependent  upon  a 
tubercular  diathesis,  cod-liver  oil  will  be  of  service,  and  should  be  given  in  as 
large  doses  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  tolerance  of  the  stomach. 

Anodynes  are  among  our  most  valuable  agents  in  the  treatment  of  hectic,  as 
they  serve  to  allay  the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart,  to  relieve  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, and  to  procure  sleep,  which  is  generally  so  much  impaired  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  They  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  not  too  often  repeated  ;  and  the  best 
period  for  their  exhibition  is  usually  towards  bedtime,  so  that  their  appropriate 
effects  may  be  realized  during  the  night  in  refreshing  tranquillity.  Morphia  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  borne  better  than  opium,  but  when  there  is  much  sweat 
or  diarrhoea  it  may  often  be  advantageously  replaced  by  the  latter,  as  more  likely 
to  produce  an  astringent  influence. 

The  exhausting  effects  of  diarrhoea  and  perspiration,  especially  when  they  are 
of  a  colliquative  character,  must  be  promptly  counteracted  by  suitable  remedies, 
of  which  opium,  as  just  stated,  is  one  of  the  best.  When  the  diarrhoea  is  de- 
pendent upon  vitiated  fecal  matter,  a  mild  laxative  should  be  given,  and  blue 
mass,  or  csalomel,  in  minute  doses,  if  it  has  been  caused  by  derangement  of  the 
bQisry  secretion.  Sometimes  it  is  most  readily  checked  by  astringents,  as  rhatany, 
prepared  chalk,  or  tannin,  in  union  with  an  anodyne. 

Night  sweats,  which  are  often  a  source  of  so  much  prostration,  will  be  best 
met  by  the  free  use  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  tannate  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  zinc, 
with  frequent  ablutions  of  the  surface  with  tepid  alum  water.  Sometimes  they 
may  by  effectually  prevented  by  a  full  opiate  administered  a  short  time  before  the 
expected  rigors. 

Whenever  the  local  disease,  inducing  the  hectic,  will  admit  of  it,  exercise 
should  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  which  frequently  conduces  more  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  patient's  appetite  and  strength,  and  the  relief  of  the  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea and  sweats,  than  all  other  means  combined.  Children  may  be  carried 
about  in  their  nurses'  arms,  or  in  hand  cars,  while  adults  may  ride  about  in  a  car- 
riage, or  walk,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  and  convenient.  Occasionally  a  resi- 
dence at  the  seaside  will  be  found  to  be  eminently  beneficial. 

Finally,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness ;  the  body  fre- 
quently washed  and  rubbed ;  the  excretions  carefully  and  promptly  removed ; 
and  the  apartment  thoroughly  ventilated  at  least  twice  a  day. 

SECT.  y. — HEMORRHAGE. 

A  discharge  of  blood,  as  an  effect  of  inflammation,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  It  may  take  place  in  the  interstices  of  the  organs  and  tissues, 
or  upon  their  free  surfaces,  and  is  generally  a  result  of  the  rupture  of  some  of  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  sent  into 
them  by  the  heart,  at  a  time  when  their  walls,  weakened  by  the  morbid  action, 
are  incapable  of  offering  much  resistance.  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  blood  is 
in  a  dissolved  condition,  as  occasionally  happens  in  scurvy,  typhoid  fever,  and 
other  low  states  of  the  system,  the  hemorrhage  may  occur  as  a  product  of  secie- 
tion,  or,  rather,  perhaps  as  a  mechanical  transudation,  the  fluid  percolating 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  as  water  does  through  a  bladder,  the  globules 
passing  off  in  an  altered  and  disintegrated  form. 

The  fluid  may  present  itself  in  a  pure  state ;  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case, 
be  mixed  with  other  morbid  products,  as  serum,  lymph,  pus,  and  mucus,  which 
may  thus  essentially  modify  its  properties,  if  not,  in  a  great  degree,  mask  its  cha- 
acter.  The  quantity  of  the  effused  blood  varies,  in  different  cases  and  under 
different  circumstances,  from  a  few  drops  to  a  number  of  ounces.     The  largest 
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hemorrhages  of  this  kind  commonly  occar  in  connection  with  the  serous  and 
mucous  surfaces,  and  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  espe- 
cially in  diffuse  erysipelas,  and  in  inflammation  consequent  upon  snake-bite,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  powerfully  predisposes  to  the  ex- 
travasation. In  scorbutic  affections,  where  a  somewhat  similar  condition  of  the 
fluid  exists,  inflammatory  hemorrhages  arc  by  no  means  infrequent.  Considera- 
ble effusions  of  blood  occasionally  take  place  in  the  air-cells  of  the  longs  and  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes  in  pneumonitis.  In  dysentery,  a  discharge  of  blood  and 
mucus  is  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  disease. 

Inflammatory  hemorrhage  rarely  comes  on  until  the  action  of  which  it  is  a  pro- 
duct has  made  considerable  progress ;  hence  its  appearance  may  generally  be 
regarded  as  denotive  of  a  higher  grade  of  excitement  than  a  mere  deposit  of 
serum,  plasma,  or  even  pus.  When  the  discharge  is  copious,  it  may,  provided 
it  do  not  go  too  far,  prove  serviceable  in  the  way  of  depletion,  answering  pretty 
much  the  same  puq)ose  as  local  bleeding  by  leeching,  scarification,  or  pnnctnre. 
In  general,  however,  it  is  too  small  to  confer  any  substantial  benefit  in  this  way; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  very  copious,  it  may  speedily  lead  to  fatal  ex- 
haustion, or,  at  all  events,  to  such  a  degree  of  depression  as  to  interfere  materially 
with  recovery.  Besides,  it  may  cause  serious  mechanical  obstruction,  as  when  it 
is  effased  into  the  interstices  of  organs,  thus  sadly  impeding  their  Ainctions. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  hemorrhage  reliance  is  to  be  placed  mainly 
upon  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures,  employed  more  or  less  vigorously 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  If  the  discharge  be  at  aU 
copious,  so  as  to  threaten  exhaustion,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  administration 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  union  with  opium,  and  injections  of  the  same  article,  or, 
what  will  be  better,  of  the  perehloride  of  iron,  a  substance  which  possesses  a 
remarkably  controlling  influence  over  all  kinds  of  capillary  bleeding,  whether  in- 
flammatory or  otherwise.  They  must,  however,  be  used  with  great  caution,  lest 
they  should  excite  undue  irritation.  Sometimes  the  discharge  may  readily  be 
arrested  by  cold  applications,  as  cloths  wrung  out  of  ice  water,  and  frequently 
renewed,  or  by  the  steady  employment  of  a  bladder  partially  filled  with  pounded 
ice,  or  some  refrigerating  lotion.  When  the  blood  has  been  poured  out  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  or  among  the  muscles,  and  acts  injuriously  by 
compressing  the  capillary  vessels,  nothing  short  of  early  and  free  incisions  wifi 
be  likely  to  avail.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  internal,  proceeding  fh)m  a  seroni 
membrane,  as  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  sorbefacient  remedies  are  indicated  ;  but, 
these  failing,  as  they  will  be  likely  to  do,  when  the  deposit  is  uncommonly  large, 
evacuation  must  be  attempted  with  the  trocar,  although  such  a  proceeding  will 
generally  be  extremely  hazardous,  to  say  nothing  of  its  inefficacy  when  the 
effused  blood  has  undergone  coagulation,  thus  rendering  its  escape  impracticable. 

SECT.  VI. — MORTIFICATION. 

Mortification  may  be  defined  to  be  the  death  of  a  part,  the  rest  of  the  organism 
retaining  its  vitality.  The  word,  as  usually  employed  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, is  synonymous  with  gangrene,  so  much  in  vogae  among  French  writers. 
Formerly  the  term  gangrene  was  used  to  denote  that  state  of  a  part  which  imme- 
diately precedes  its  dissolution,  while  sphacelus  was  employed  to  signify  the 
complete  extinction  of  life,  without  any  possibility  of  its  recovery.  When  we 
speak  of  the  death  of  a  bone,  necrosis  is  the  expression  generally  used.  It  would 
save  much  trouble,  and  prevent  confusion,  if  alL  these  terms,  excepting  the  first, 
were  abolished. 

Mortification  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  moist  or  dry,  common  or  specific, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  condition  of  the  dead  part,  or  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  There  is  really  no  material  difference  between 
acute  and  moist  mortification,  or  between  dry  and  chronic,  and  hence  these  terms 
may  very  properly  be  employed  in  a  convertible  sense.  The  word  specific  implies 
the  operation  of  a  peculiar  virus  in  the  production  of  the  death  of  a  part,  as  the 
poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  of  chancre,  or  of  malignant  pustule. 
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1.   ACUTE  MORTIFICATION. 

Acute  mortification,  whether  the  result  of  traumatic  or  idiopathic  causes,  is 
liable  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with,  perhaps,  the  sole  exception  of  the 
heart.  There  are  some  organs  and  tissues,  however,  which  possess  this  tendency 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  others,  or  which,  more  properly  speaking,  are 
better  adapted  to  withstand  its  assaults.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  those  textures  are  most  prone  to  perish  from  the  effects  of  inflammation 
which  stand  lowest  in  the  scale  of  organization,  and  which,  consequently,  have 
naturally  a  feeble  life.  Hence  the  fibrous  membranes,  tendons,  ligaments,  car- 
tilages, and  bonea,  generally  perish  very  readily,  and  often  to  a  great  extent. 
The  cellular  tissue  is  also  very  liable  to  suffer,  its  areolar  structure  adapting  it 
in  a  very  special  manner  for  the  reception  of  morbid  products,  the  pressure  of 
which,  inducing  mechanical  obstruction  in  its  vessels,  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
mortification  in  erysipelatous  and  other  forms  of  inflammation.  When  the  supply 
of  blood  is  cut  off  fh>m  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
substance  beneath,  this  structure  also  dies  very  readily,  notwithstanding  its 
wonderful  nervous  and  vascular  endowments.  Next  in  order  come  the  mucous 
and  serous  membranes,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  muscles,  nerves,  and  bloodvessels, 
the  latter  of  which,  especially  the  larger  trunks  and  branches,  generally  die  with 
great  reluctance,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  often  retain  their  vitality  in 
the  midst  of  the  sphacelated  parts,  as,  for  example,  occasionally  happens  in 
malignant  scarlatina,  attended  with  mortification  of  the  glands  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  neck. 

Mortification  of  the  internal  organ  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  lungs  such  an 
event  occasionally  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  pneumonia,  but  it  forms  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  It  is  likewise  noticed,  but  still  more  rarely,  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  uterus,  and  ovaries.  The  testicle,  mamma,  tonsils,  and  salivary 
glands  sometimes  perish  from  the  effects  of  erysipelas,  and  the  prostate  from 
urinary  infiltration.  Of  mortification  of  the  heart  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
solitary  well-authenticated  instance.  Gangrene  of  the  brain,  from  wounds  of  its 
substance,  although  infrequent,  is  occasionally  witnessed. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  acute  mortification,  they  are  the  same  as  those  of 
acute  inflammation  ;  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  one  may  occasion 
the  other.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  minute  discussion 
respecting  them,  although  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  subject  is  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  entirely  in  silence.  They  may  be  divided,  in  reference  to  their 
character,  into  five  distinct  classes :  1.  Intensity  of  inflammatory  action.  2. 
Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  circulation.  3.  Chemical  agents.  4.  Defect  of 
nervous  energy.     5.  Constitutional  debility. 

I.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  intensity  of  inflammation  acts  in  producing 
obstruction  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  affected  part ;  how  the  blood,  rendered 
adhesive  by  the  increase  of  fibrin  and  white  globules,  becomes  attached  to  their 
walb,  and  how  these  walls,  softened  and  dilated,  at  length  yield  under  the  pressure 
of  their  contents,  which  are  often,  in  consequence,  extensively  effused  into  the 
surrounding  tisstues,  thus  matt^rially  aggravating  the  local  trouble.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  the  capillary  engorgement  rapidly  augments,  the  blood  becoming  more 
and  more  stagnant,  and  there  is  almost  complete  suspension  of  the  nervous  fluid. 
In  short,  the  greatest  perversion  of  structure  and  function  exists,  the  part  is  in 
an  utterly  helpless  condition,  circulation  and  innervation  are  entirely  at  fault, 
and  doath.  already  actively  engaged  at  the  focus  of  the  inflammation,  soon  accom- 
plish^^s  its  work. 

Mortification  fh>m  intensity  of  action  is  generally  very  rapid  in  its  progress,  a 
large  amount  of  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  an  entire  limb,  perishing  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Some  of  the  most 
characteristic  forms  of  this  species  of  gangrene  are  met  with  in  compound  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  in  lacerated,  contused,  railway,  gunshot,  and  poisoned 
woondn,  in  bums  and  scalds,  in  carbuncle,  and  in  erysipelas,  in  which  the  tissues 
often  succumb  under  the  resulting  inflammation  with  amazing  rapidity.     Hence, 
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such  c&scB,  of  which  dg.  20  affords  ui  excellent  illastr&tion,  are  generally  lud  to 
be  acute  -,  and,  as  the  parts  are  always  infiltrated  with  an  abundance  or  flnidi, 
the  term  "  moist"  is  also  often  ased  to  designate  them. 
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11.  Mortification  from  mechanical  obatrucHon  of  the  circulation  may  be  cansed 
by  direct  injury  to  the  arteries,  or  indirectly  through  disease  of  the  heart,  iiite> 
ruptin)t  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  Ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  for  tba 
cnre  of  aocuriEm  of  the  popliteal,  is  occasionally  followed  by  mortification  of  the 
foot  aud  leg  ;  and  a  eiinilar  accident  sometimes  happens  from  the  pressure  which 
a  tumor  of  this  kind  exerts  upon  the  terminal  branches  of  this  TeBsel.  The  cir- 
culation being  thus  impeded,  inflammation,  generally  of  a  very  active  kind,  is 
liable  to  he  awakened,  which  soon  overpowers  the  affected  tissues.  Laceration 
of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  olteu  results  in  the  death  of  the  structures  which 
it  supplies  with  blood.  Disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  leading  to  vascular 
engorgement  of  the  feet  and  legs,  along  with  cedema  of  the  sulKutaneons  cellular 
ti^Hue,  not  uufrequently  produces  similar  effects.  Tight  bandaging,  pressure  of 
the  body  fVom  prutractt^d  decubitus,  and  inordinate  constriction  of  the  bowel,  in 
strangulated  hernia,  arc  so  many  causes  of  mortificatiou  from  interruption  of  the 
circulation. 

Gangrene  is  occagionally  produced  by  obgtmction  of  the  arteries  by  emboli,  or 
detached  clots.  Instances  of  cerebral  gangrene,  from  this  canse,  have  been  wit- 
ncpscd  by  different  observers;  and  Mr,  Paget  has  collected  the  particulars  of 
ScTcntcen  cases  in  which  it  gave  rise  to  mortification  of  the  Inngs.  The  influence 
of  the  puerperal  state  in  favoring  tlie  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions  has  long 
been  familiar  to  pathologists.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  number  of  examples 
of  gangrene  of  the  extremities  from  detached  cardiac  clots,  or  emboli,  have  been 
published,  and  there  is  reason  to  tielieve  that  the  occurrence  is  sufficiently  common, 
A.  highly  interesting  case  of  this  form  of  mortification  was  kiudty  shown  to  me 
in  1862',  liy  Dr.  James  H.  Hutchinson,  of  this  city.  The  patient,  a  girl,  aged 
eleven  years,  had  long  been  affected  with  disease  of  the  heart,  attended  latterly 
with  considerable  anemia.  Gaiigiene  of  tlie  foot  and  leg  set  in  early  in  March, 
and  terminated  fatally  on  the  13th  of  April  following,  a  line  of  demarcation 
having  previously  formed  two  inches  below  the  knee,  and  the  foot  dropped  off 
near  the  ankle.  The  limb,  at  first  of  a  mottled,  livid  aspect,  ultimately  became 
pcrfcetly  dark ;  and  the  girl  suffered  the  most  intense  pain  throughout  her  illness. 
The  heart  was  found  to  bo  dilated  and  hypcrtrophied,  the  mitral  valve  greatly 
contracted,  thu  left  auricle  distended  with  an  old  grumous  clot,  and  the  right 
common  and  external  iliac  arteries  completely  obstructed  by  a  Arm  concretion, 

Em))oIigm  occasionally  induces  mortification  with  astonishing  rapidity,  as  in  a 
remarkable  case,  in  a  girl  six  years  old,  the  particulars  of  which  were  communi- 
caled  to  me  by  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Indiana.  While  seemingly  in  tolerably  good 
henllh,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  excessive  prostration,  accompanied  with 
delirium,  unconsciousness,  and  great  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body.  In  a  short  time  the  left  lower  extremity  became  livid,  and  by  next 
morning  the  foot  was  foand  to  be  dead  as  high  up  as  the  ankle,  the  Burfkco  being 
black,  dry,  cold,  and  insensible.     At  the  end  of  about  a  week  a  line  of  domarctp 
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tioQ  be^n  to  appear,  and  ampatation  being  performed  below  the  knee,  the  case 
resalted  in  a  good  recovery.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  little  patient  was 
throughout  almost  entirely  free  from  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance. 

HI.  The  influence  of  chemical  agents  in  producing  inflammation  and  mortifi- 
cation is  exemplified  in  various  ways.  The  contact  of  the  alkalies  and  acids, 
if  very  slight,  will,  in  general,  cause  merely  a  rubefacient  effect ;  if  more  severe, 
it  will  induce  vesication ;  while,  in  its  worst  form,  it  will  occasion  instantaneous 
destruction  of  the  tissues  The  application  of  heat  and  cold  acts  very  much  in 
the  samo  manner.  In  all  these  cases  life  is  destroyed,  either  by  the  primary 
impression  of  the  chemical  agent,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the 
resulting  inflammation.  In  persons  of  feeble  organization,  especially  in  young 
children  impoverished  by  starvation  and  disease,  the  application  of  a  common 
blister  is  often  followed  by  extensive  sloughing ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  occa- 
sionally witnessed  as  a  result  simply  of  the  protracted  use  of  a  mustard  plaster. 
The  infiltration  of  urine  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum  often  produces 
wide-^read  gangrene  of  the  scrotum ;  and  portions  of  peritoneum  sometimes 
perish  from  the  contact  of  bile  and  feces. 

Althoagh  nothing  of  a  definite  character  is  known  of  the  nature  of  animal 
poisons,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  induce  inflammation  and  gangrene 
very  mnch  in  the  same  way  as  the  acids  and  alkalies.  Some  of  these  poisons 
are  the  product  of  a  peculiar  secretion  with  which  the  animal  is  provided,  as  a 
Beans  of  defence ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  developed  in  consequence 
cf  a  peculiar  septic  action,  which  is  particularly  strong  during  the  last  moments 
of  life,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  before  the  tissues  have  undergone  much 
decomposition.  However  generated,  their  insertion  into  the  living  structures 
usaallv  awakens  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation,  which  not  unfrequently  tormi- 
aatcs  in  the  death  of  the  affected  structures ;  often  with  extreme  rapidity,  as,  for 
instance,  in  snake-bite,  chancre,  and  malignant  pustule. 

IV.  Defective  nervous  energy  is  an  occasional  cause  of  mortification.  A 
palsied  limb,  for  example,  is  much  less  capable  of  resisting  the  influence  of 
ordinary  physical  agents  than  a  sound  one,  and  when  inflamed,  the  morbid  action 
is  much  more  liable  than  usual  to  terminate  in  mortification.  In  apoplexy  and 
injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  attended  with  lesion  of  innervation,  the  most  trifling 
puncture,  nay,  even  the  application  of  a  blister,  will  sometimes  be  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  part.  The  occurrence  of  bad  bed-sores,  from  the  same  cause, 
is  a  matter  of  daily  observation.  The  division  of  the  peroneal  nerve  in  the 
removal  of  a  tumor  of  the  leg  has  been  succeeded  by  mortification  of  the  small 
toes ;  and  Magendie,  long  ago,  ascertained  that,  if  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  be  cut,  the  resulting  inflammation  will  end  in  sloughing  of 
the  cornea. 

V.  The  occurrence  of  mortification  from  general  debility  is  well  illustrated  in 
typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  smallpox,  and  scurvy,  as  well  as  in  other  states 
of  the  system,  attended  with  loss  of  innervation,  and  an  impoverished  condition 
of  the  blood.  During  the  progress  of  these  diseases,  local  inflammation,  how- 
ever induced,  is  extremely  liable  to  assume  a  bad  type,  and  to  terminate  finally 
in  mortification.  In  typhoid  fever,  extensive  sloughs  often  form  upon  the  hips 
and  sacrum,  despite  all  the  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  patient  in 
warding  off  pressure;  and  in  scarlatina  and  other  eruptive  maladies,  mortification 
of  the  neck  and  throat  is  by  no  means  uncommon  from  an  inflammation,  which, 
nnder  ordinary  circumstances,  would  readily  resolve  itself  in  a  few  days,  but 
which,  now  that  the  system  is  exhausted  by  the  operation  of  the  peculiar  poisons 
of  these  affections,  is  promptly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  part.  Inflammation 
of  an  organ,  lighted  up  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  profuse  and  debili- 
tating hemorrhages,  is  very  liable  to  eventuate  in  the  same  disastrous  manner. 
Mercury  given  in  low  states  of  the  system,  to  the  induction  of  ptyalism,  often 
leads  to  violent  sloughing  of  the  g^ums  and  cheeks,  and  to  necrosis  of  the  jaw  and 
teeth,  followed  by  the  most  horrible  disfigurement  of  the  features. 

In  Germany,  a  form  of  mortification  of  the  lower  jaw  has  long  been  kno>vn 
among  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  from  the 
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pernicious  effects  of  phosphorus ;  and  within  the  last  fifteen  years  nnmeroas 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  have  occurred  in  this  country.  What  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  article  is  in  producing  this  result,  is  still  a  mystery.  It  is  Bopposed 
by  some  that  it  makes  its  impression  locally ;  but,  if  this  were  so,  it  ia  reasonaUe 
to  presume  that  it  would  also  injure  the  soft  parts,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
fact.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  reliable  information,  that  it 
acts  through  the  constitution,  but  why  it  should  affect  the  lower  jaw-bone,  in  pre- 
ference to  other  portions  of  the  skeleton,  is  not  known.  Possibly  its  operati(m 
may  be  similar  to  that  of  mercury. 

When  acute  inflammation  is  about  to  terminate  in  mortification,  there  is,  io 
general,  a  sudden  aggravation  of  all  the  previous  symptoms,  both  local  and  con- 
stitutional. The  pain  and  sensibility  become  more  keen  and  intolerable,  the 
redness  assumes  a  more  vivid  aspect,  the  swelling  and  tension  materially  increase, 
effusion  is  unusually  active,  and  functional  disorder  is  at  its  maximum.  If  sorei 
or  wounds  exist,  all  discharge  generally  ceases.  Along  with  these  local  phe- 
nomena, there  is  marked  augmentation  of  the  constitutional  trouble ;  the  fever  is 
excessive,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  often  quite  strong,  the  thirst  is  intense,  and 
thcTc  is  great  restlessness,  commonly  with  more  or  less  delirium.  The  type  of 
the  constitutional  symptoms  exhibits  much  diversity.  In  young  and  robust 
individuals  it  is  generally  of  a  sthenic  character,  or  denotive  of  strength ;  but, 
when  the  disease  has  been  unusually  violent,  or  the  system  has  sustained  a 
serious  shock,  whether  from  the  present  attack,  or  from  previous  suffering,  it  is 
commonly  indicative  of  prostration,  the  tongue  and  mouth  being  dry,  the  pulse 
frequent  and  feeble,  tlie  stomach  irritable,  and  the  surface  iMithed  with  cold 
perspiration. 

The  complete  cessation  of  vitality  is  denoted  by  the  livid,  black,  or  mottled 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  supposing  that  the  mortification  is  external ;  by  all 
absence  of  boat  and  sensibility ;  by  a  peculiar  fetid,  or  cadaverous  odor;  and  by 
more  or  less  crepitation,  in  consequence  of  incipient  decomposition.  Immediately 
beyond  the  seat  of  the  mortification  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inflammation  are 
still  visible ;  the  surface  is  of  a  scarlet  hue,  hot,  dry,  tumid,  and  painful,  and  the 
dead  and  suffering  structures  are  usually  insensibly  blended  or  separated  by  a 
faint,  indistinct  line. 

The  part  having  actually  died,  the  general  symptoms  are  no  longer  of  an 
equivocal  character,  whatever  they  may  liave  been  during  the  previous  struggle. 
They  arc  clearly  of  a  typhoid  nature,  and,  consequently,  fully  denotive  of  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  system.  The  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  and  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  a  minute ;  the  surface,  bathed  with 
a  cold  clammy  sweat,  has  a  yellowish,  withered  appearance,  and  exhales  a  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  odor,  not  unlike  that  of  moist  earth  ;  the  respiration  is  short, 
hurried,  and  difficult ;  the  countenance  is  pale  and  shrunken ;  the  eyes  are  devoid 
of  lustre  and  sunk  in  their  sockets;  the  nose  has  a  singularly  pinched  appearance; 
the  lips  are  incrusted  with  dark  scabs ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  contracted,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  blackish  fur ;  the  al)doinen  is  tympanitic ;  and  there  are 
frequent  twitchings  of  the  tendons,  with  hiccough,  and  low,  muttering  delirium. 
The  strength  is  so  much  exhausted  that  the  patient,  unable  to  sustain  himself 
upon  his  pillow,  constantly  sinks  down  in  the  bed ;  the  stomach  is  harassed  with 
nausea,  and  occasionally  with  bilious  vomiting ;  and,  towards  the  last,  there  are 
often  involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels,  with  retention  of  urine. 

The  cause  of  this  depressed  condition  of  the  system  is  probably  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  shock  which  such  an 
occurrence  must  necessarily  inflict  upon  the  great  nervous  centres ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  absorption  of  vitiated  matter,  which,  by  its  union  with  the  blood,  con- 
taminates both  solids  and  fluids,  thereby  incapacitating  them  for  the  discharge 
of  their  appropriate  functions. 

The  color  of  the  mortified  parts  vanes  in  the  different  organs  and  tissues. 
The  skin,  as  already  remarked,  is  usually  purple,  black,  or  mottled,  while  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  it  generally,  in  great  measure,  retains  its  normal  com* 
plexion,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  has  been  infiltrated  with  bloody  matter, 
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when  it  will,  of  conrse,  be  of  a  reddish  or  modenA  color.  The  aponeuroses, 
nnseles,  tendons,  nerves,  Tesncls,  cartilages,  and  bones,  nndergo  very  little 
cbuig«  in  this  respect  In  mortification  of  the  lun^,  the  color  is  black  ;  of  the 
brmin,  grajish  or  ashy ;  of  the  liver,  reddish  or  yellowish.  The  serous  mem- 
brftoes  are  commonly  of  a  pnrple  tint;  the  mucous,  of  a  black,  brownish,  or 
duct,  with  almost  every  possible  interraediatc  shade.  As  a  general  rale,  it  may 
be  aasnined  that  the  depth  of  the  color  of  the  sphacelated  stmcturcs  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  their  vascularity  and  the  violence  of  the  antecedent  action. 

The  consistence  of  the  dead  part  is  also  variable ;  in  general  it  is  quite  soft, 
■nd,  aa  it  were,  broken  down,  from  the  infiltrated  condition  of  the  cellular 
tiaaae  and  of  the  intennolecular  spaces  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  affected 
Ofigsa.  In  mortification  of  the  limbs,  involving  all  the  component  tissues,  the 
■art  feela  iwoUen,  soft,  and  crepitant,  because  it  contains  both  gas  and  different 
Kinds  of  flnids,  as  serum,  pus,  end  blood;  but  if  we  examine  the  individual 
lextvrea,  they  will  all  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  areolar,  to  be  very 
nearly  ot  their  normal  consistence,  particularly  if  there  is  as  yet  but  little  decom- 
poaiUoo.     In  the  parenchymatous  organs,  aa  the  brain  and  lungs,  the  loss  of 

■      '    a  is  always  very  great,  the  mortified  mass  being  of  a  soft,  pap-like  con- 


thejetor  in  mortification  is  peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  evidently  depends 
upon  the  extrication  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  sometimes,  as  in  mor- 
titicatioo  of  the  langs,  almost  in  supportable. 

The  efftcin  of  mortification  upon  tlie  general  system  vary  with  many  circum- 
■tancea  ;  they  may  he  so  severe  as  to  destroy  life  in  a  few  hours,  or,  at  most,  in 
a  few  days,  as  occasionally  happens  in  the  traumatic  form  of  the  lesion  ;  or,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  so  slight  as  to  bu  hardly  felt  even  as  a  serious  inconvenience. 
In  tbe  latter  case,  an  attempt  is  generally  made,  after  some  time,  to  detach  the 
dead  parts  fh>m  the  living,  by  the  estabiisbment  of  ulcerative  action,  the  first 
cridmce  of  which  is  the  formation  of  a  circle  of  vesicles,  usually  filled  with  a 
sero-BangninoIent  flnid.  Presently  these  vesicles  burst,  and  then  a  faint  reddish 
line  is  observable,  technically  called  the  tine  of  demarcation,  which,  as  it  is 
denotive  of  the  cessation  of  the 

gangrene,  is  always  looked  for  F>g-  21. 

with  great  anxiety  by  the  at- 
teadaaL  The  process,  which 
constitntes  a  species  o\  natural 
ampntation,  seen  in  fig.  21, 
often  proceeds  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  one  part  sepa- 
rating after  another,  gi'nerolly 
akin  and  cellular  tissue  first, 
then  muscle,  next  tendon  and 
aponeurosis,  then  vessels  and 
nerves,  and.  lastly,  cartilage 
and  bone ;  the  latter  being  al- 
ways detached   with    extreme        m,  m  r  i    r         j 

difficulty,    on    account    of    the     .i„u.'."  ,  "',',"^,,'  'i",a '".'^,"'ui.,'u'"wiu*'  'x«u!T«w''Mmni'ija 
targeqaantiiyoftheearthy  sob-     frgm.hebum.    "'    '    '       »  •      "« 
itance  which  it  contains.     It  is 

owing  to  this  circumstance  that  several  months  commonly  elapse  before  the  con- 
aectton  is  finally  severed,  and  then  the  proceeding  is  of^en  anything  hut  surgical, 
the  stamp  thn^  made  being  rarely  well  covered  with  integument,  a  matter  of  so 
BDch  consetiuence  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  ultimate  well- 
being  of  the  patient. 

The  separation  of  the  dead  parts  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain, 
discharge,  and  fetor,  adding  thus  still  farther  to  the  prostration  of  the  system, 
■ad  tbe  danger  of  constitutional  cm  lamination.  Tbe  pain  is  sometimes  ix- 
eessive;  at  other  times  it  is  insignificant,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  tlie 
norbid  action,  and  the  state  of  the  constitution.     In  general,  it  is  sharp,  smart- 

▼OL.  I. — 11 
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ing,  or  burning:.  The  discharge,  which  is  often  quite  profhae,  is  always,  at  first, 
unhealthy,  ichorous,  or  sanguiuoleut,  and  irritating ;  by  degrees,  howe?ef,  it 
assumes  a  more  favorable  character,  and  at  length  acquires  all  the  properties  of 
laudable  pus.  The  fetor  is  generally  most  horrible,  sickening,  and  OTerpowering; 
tainting  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  exerting  a  most  prc|jadicial  effect 
upon  the  patient,  unless  prompt  and  effectual  measures  are  adopted  for  its  cor- 
rection. The  emanation  is,  of  course,  rather  from  the  dead  parts,  now  called  a 
slough,  than  from  the  gap,  or  trough,  which  lies  between  them  and  the  living. 
As  the  separation  progresses,  granulations  gradually  spring  up  along  the  nw 
border,  exhibiting  the  usual  appearances  of  healthy  bodies  of  this  kind  in  other 
situations,  and  furnishing  an  abundance  of  thick,  yellowish  pus,  which,  while  it 
serves  to  shield  them  from  the  rude  contact  of  the  air,  affords  the  surgeon  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  the  ulcerative  action,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  state  of  the  part  and  system. 

While  these  changes  are  going  on  between  the  dead  and  living  parts,  for  the 
riddance  of  the  former,  and  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  all  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  inflammation  are  plainly  visible  in  the  structures  above  the  breach,  nature 
being  busy  in  throwing  up  her  walls  of  defence  by  pouring  out  a  liberal  supply 
of  plastic  matter  into  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  this  way,  the  surviv- 
ing structures  are  solidified  and  fortified  against  the  ingress  of  air,  and  also,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  against  the  absorption  of  pus. 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  vessels  are  closed  in  mortification,  so  as  to  prevent 
hemorrhage  during  sloughing,  is  worthy  of  passing  notice.  As  was  before  stated, 
both  the  arteries  and  veins  possess  an  astonishing  conservative  power,  by  which, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  they  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  vitality  in  the  midst 
of  the  dead  and  perishing  structures.  At  length,  however,  they  also  yield  to 
the  devastating  influence,  but  not  before  their  contents  have  become  thoroughlj 
coagulated  and  firmly  adherent  to  their  inner  walls,  thereby  hermetically  sealing 
'  their  orifices.  Hence,  no  bleeding  can  occur  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  there  is 
often  no  hemorrhage  whatever  during  the  artificial  section  of  the  part,  inasmuch 
as  the  clots  of  blood  frequently  extend  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  line 
of  demarcation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  mortification  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
general  principles  applicable  to  that  of  inflammation.  When  this  event  is  al)out 
to  occur  in  a  person  of  strong,  robust  habit,  with  a  vigorous  pulse,  and  a  red, 
fiery,  and  painful  condition  of  the  part,  the  indication  is  to  draw  blood  by  vene- 
section and  leeching,  to  make  free  use  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  along 
with  a  sufficiency  of  morphia  to  allay  pain  and  quiet  the  heart's  action,  and  to 
cover  the  affected  surface  with  a  large  blister,  to  paint  it  with  iodine,  or  to  keep 
it  constantly  wet  with  saturnine  and  anodyne  lotions,  either  tepid  or  cold,  as 
may  be  most  agreeable.  When  the  local  action  is  accompanied  with  severe  swell- 
ing, punctures,  scarifications,  or  incisions  should  be  made,  freely  and  early,  in 
order  to  afford  vent  to  effused  fluids,  to  relieve  congestion,  and  to  moderate  pain 
and  tension.  The  approach  of  gangrene  may  often  be  averted,  certainly  mate- 
rially checked,  by  the  timely  use  of  a  blister,  large  enough  to  cover  in  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  inflamed  part,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  healthy  skin,  and  retained 
sufficiently  long  to  effect  thorough  vesication.  I  am  satisfied,  from  observation, 
that  there  is,  in  general,  no  more  efficient  remedy,  and  I  therefore  rarely  ever 
omit  its  employment.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  the 
disease,  although  it  is  not  witliout  its  benefit  in  the  traumatic.  I  was  first  led  to 
use  it  from  its  great  efficacy  in  erysipelas,  where  it  unquestionably  very  fire- 
♦  quently  averts  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  altogether,  and  it  is  well  known  to 
the  American  surgeon  that  it  was  a  favorite  means,  in  this  affection,  in  the  hands 
of  Physick. 

When  mortification  has  actually  occurred,  our  line  of  conduct  must  of  coarse 
be  different  from  what  it  is  when  we  are  watching  its  approaches.  The  symp- 
toms may  still  be  of  a  sthenic  nature,  as  will  probably  be  the  case  when  the 
patient  is  young  and  robust,  and  the  part  invaded  is  of  trifling  importance  in  the 
scale  of  organic  life.     Nevertheless,  it  would  hardly  be  proper,  even  then,  to 
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iiidalg«  in  farther  depletion,  certainly  not  in  depletion  of  a  general  character ; 
leeching  maj  be  admissible,  and  we  may  perhaps  continue,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
the  internal  nse  of  antiphlogistics ;  cautiously  and  warily,  however,  lest  they 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  on  premature  exhaustion,  and  thus  placing  life  in 
jeopardy.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  feeble,  the  pulse  small  and  fre- 
quent, and  the  tongue  already  covered  with  a  brownish  fur,  clearly  denotive  of 
an  asthenic  state  of  the  system,  stimulants  and  tonics  must  be  employed,  and,  in 
fact,  every  means  taken  to  husband  the  remaining  powers  of  the  constitution. 
The  best  remedies  then  are  quinine,  tincture  of  iron,  camphor,  and  opium, 
alone  or  variously  combined,  together  with  wine-whey,  pure  wine,  or,  what  is  far 
better  thui  either,  brandy,  gin,  or  whiskey.  The  diet  must  be  as  nourishing  and 
concentrated  as  possible,  that,  while  it  affords  the  greatest  amount  of  sustenance 
in  the  smallest  space,  it  may  not  oppress  by  its  weight  and  bulk.  The  most 
snitable  articles,  generally,  arc  the  different  animal  broths,  beef  essence,  arrow- 
root, tapioca,  sago,  broma,  and  com  starch,  which  are  commonly  well  borne  by 
the  stomach,  especially  if  they  be  properly  seasoned.  In  most  cases  the  best 
treatment  will  be  found  to  consist  of  quinine,  or  quinine  and  iron  ;  of  full  doses 
of  opium,  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep ;  and  of  brandy,  in  the  form  of  milk- 
punch.  Little,  if  any,  confidence  is  to  l)e  placed  in  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
musk,  castor,  and  valerian,  so  much  vaunted  by  some  of  the  older  writers, 
and  still  occasionally  exhibited  by  modem  practitioners ;  these  articles  possess 
no  blood-generating  power,  and  rarely  do  much  good  even  ns  nervines.  The 
system,  in  such  a  state,  re(|uirc8  something  more  active  and  permanent,  and  there 
are  no  means  so  well  calculated  to  fulfil  this  indication  as  those  just  mentioned. 

Whatever  measures,  of  a  general  nature,  be  adopted,  the  utmost  attention 
mast  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  ventilation  of  the  patient's  apartment. 
Sponging  the  surface  several  times  a  day  with  tepid  salt-water,  or,  if  there  is 
much  perspiration,  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  will  be  highly  beneficial,  espe- 
ciallj  if  not  carried  to  fatigue  ;  the  body  and  bedclothes  must  be  frequently 
changed ;  and  the  windows  should  either  be  constantly  open,  or  raised  at  least 
several  tim<'S  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  secure  the  admission  of  pure 
air,  so  essential  to  the  healthful  reaction  of  the  system  in  disease. 

The  object  of  the  local  treatment  is  to  allay  fetor,  which  is  generally  so  exces- 
sive in  acute  gangrene,  and  to  promote  the  rapid  se])aratiou  of  the  sloughs.  The 
first  of  these  measures  is  best  accomplished  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  chlorides, 
the  hypermanganate  of  potassa,  or  Labarraque's  disinfecting  liquid,  sprinkled 
freely  upon  the  parts,  as  well  as  upon  the  body  and  bedclothes ;  the  second,  by 
the  stea4iy  application  of  fermenting  cataplasms,  or  the  warm-water  dressing, 
simple  or  medicated.  The  charcoal  poultice,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue  in  such 
oar*e«,  is  now  seldom  employed,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  discolors 
tand  obscures  the  inflamed  surface,  thereby  interfering  with  a  proper  examination 
of  its  true  condition.  The  ordinary  yeast  poultice  is,  on  the  whole,  as  eligible 
an  application  as  can  well  be  made ;  where  an  additional  stimulant  is  required, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  camphor  water,  pyroligneons  acid, 
or  chlorinatcKi  soda  ;  pieces  of  lint  wet  with  any  of  these  fluids  being  laid  in  the 
gap,  and  kept  in  place  by  the  cataplasm. 

When  the  sloughs  are  tardy  in  separating,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
nse  of  the  knife,  but  care  must  be  taken,  in  making  the  dissection,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  living  ti.ssues,  much  less  with  any  important  vessels.  For  want  of 
due  precaution  in  ])erforming  this  little  operation,  much  suffering  is  sometimes 
entailed,  and  I  have  witnessed  several  cases  where  the  patient  was  absolutely 
destroyed  by  it ;  for,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  efl'eets 
of  the  gangrene,  the  most  insignificant  bleeding  and  the  most  trifling  shock  may 
prove  fatal. 

Clearance  having  l)een  effected  of  the  dead  and  putrid  mass,  the  next  object  is 
to  promote  the  granulating  process,  by  the  steady  use  of  emollient  and  soothing 
dressings ;  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  nitrate  of  silver,  solutions 
of  copper,  lead,  or  zinc,  balsam  of  Peru,  tincture  of  benzoin,  creasote,  and  similar 
articles.     Proper  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  system,  every 
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effort  being  made  to  rebuild  it  by  suitable  tonics,  noarishing  food,  and  change 
of  air.  As  soon  as  the  granulations  begin  to  assume  a  healthy  aspect,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  florid  color,  and  the  thick,  yellowish  character  of  the  discharges, 
the  healing  process  will  generally  progress  best  under  the  most  simple  dressingSi 
serving  merely  as  protectives  against  friction  and  rude  exposure;  as,  opiate 
cerate,  or  a  light  linseed  poultice.  If  the  sore  be  large,  cicatrization  may  be  pro- 
moted by  touching  its  edges  lightly  once  a  day  with  solid  nitrate  of  silyer,  and 
drawing  them  gently  together  with  adhesive  strips. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  question  of  amputation  necessarily  arisei. 
Under  what  circumstances  is  this  operation  necessary  or  proper  ?  Should  it  be 
performed  while  the  mortification  is  still  in  progress,  or  postponed  until  it  is 
completely  arrested,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  is  formed  ?  These  are  important 
points,  and  they  should  therefore  in  every  case  receive  due  consideration  ;  for  it 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  surgeon  not  only  to  save  the  life,  bnt  also,  if  possible, 
the  limbs  of  his  patient.  His  object  should  ever  be  to  preserve,  not  to  mutilate ; 
for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  creditable  to  his  skill  and  judgment  to  save  one 
extremity  than  to  lop  off  a  hundred,  however  adroitly  it  may  be  done. 

In  attempting  to  settle  this  question  special  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  mortification,  or  the  causes  under  whose  influence  it  is  developed ; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  generally  require  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Thus,  in  idiopathic  gangrene  the  rule  now  is  never  to  amputate 
until  the  surgeon  is  assured,  by  the  establishment  of  a  circle  of  demarcation,  that 
both  the  part  and  system  arc  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  operation, 
and  that  death  has  been  completely  arrested.  Even  further  delay  may  be 
demanded,  if,  upon  careful  investigation,  it  be  found  that  the  patient  is  still 
feeble  from  the  effects  of  the  mortification  ;  that  he  looks  pale  and  wan  ;  that  he 
has  a  weak  and  shattered  pulse ;  in  short,  that  everything  is  denotive  of  a  broken 
state  of  his  constitution.  To  amputate  under  such  circumstances  would  greatly 
endanger  the  result,  if  not  positively  destroy  the  patient ;  proper  allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  shock  which  must  of  necessity  follow 
the  use  of  the  knife,  both  of  which,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  per- 
forming the  operation,  are  often  most  serious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers 
of  the  system  are  sufficiently  active,  if  there  is  no  apparent  contamination  of  the 
fluids  and  solids,  and,  above  all,  if  nature  is  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  arrest 
the  extension  of  the  malady,  there  is  no  reason  for  delay,  and  hence  the  sooner 
the  offensive  parts  are  removed  the  more  likely  will  the  case  be  to  have  a  fevor- 
able  termination ;  the  system  is  prepared  for  the  emergency,  and  will  soon  react 
from  any  depression  that  may  ensue  from  the  employment  of  the  knife.  Longer 
delay,  in  truth,  should  not  be  thought  of,  seeing  what  pernicious  influence  the 
retention  of  the  dead  structures  must,  by  their  putrid  and  fetid  condition,  exe^ 
cise  upon  the  system,  already  weakened  to  an  unreasonable  extent  by  the  disease, 
before  the  tissues  were  fully  deprived  of  vitality. 

From  this  treatment  that  of  traumatic  gangrene  is  altogether  different ;  here 
the  extinction  of  vitality  is  usually  more  rapid  and  extensive,  and  hence  to  wait 
always,  or  even  generally,  for  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  demarcation  would  be 
virtually,  in  many  cases,  to  consign  the  patient  to  the  grave  without  making  an 
effort  to  rescue  him  from  the  impending  danger.  When  injury  of  an  important 
artery,  nerve,  or  joint  is  the  caase  of  the  mortification,  amputation  can  hardly  be 
performed  too  soon ;  nothing,  certainly,  can  be  gained  by  delay,  which,  even  in  a 
few  hours,  may  put  the  case  beyond  our  reach,  such,  not  unfrequently,  is  the 
swiftness  with  which  death  travels  along  the  affected  limb.  This  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  happen  in  railroad,  factory,  and  steamboat  accidents,  which  are  so 
common  in  this  country,  and  which  are  often  of  the  most  frightfal  nature,  pulpi- 
fying  the  soft  parts,  laying  open  large  vessels  and  joints,  and  literally  crushing 
the  bones  into  atoms.  Under  such  circumstances  the  judicious  surgeon  will  of 
course  amputate  at  once,  the  very  moment  sufficient  reaction  has  taken  place  to 
enable  the  system  to  bear  the  operation ;  but  instances  often  occur  where  the 
case  has  been  neglected,  or  ill  managed,  and  where  death  of  the  parts  has  already 
set  in  before  we  arc  consulted.     Now  it  is  precisely  in  such  a  case  as  this  thii 
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the  question  will  arise  id  regard  to  tLe  propriety  of  immediate  action,  and  niuiA'l 
juilpment  sod  experience  arc  frequently  required  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  cor-  1 
mrt  dfcisiob.     The  proper  procedure,  I  tliinic,  is  not  to  hefiitate,  if  the  stale  of  tho  ] 
mtem  is  such  as  to  warrant  tiie  belief  that  it  will  be  able  to  )>ear  the  Bhock  of 
Ik*  opentioD ;  but  I  ahuutd  certainly  refrain  from  it  if  the  patient  was  so  far  ex- 
Uwtod  Bd  to  render  it  probable  that  he  would  sink  under  it.     ]n  that  event,  I 
■lliihiil  endeavor  to  rally  him  by  the  free  use  of  conliala,  as  wine,  brandy,  and 
qpinhte.  and  ase  the  knife  as  soon  as  a  farorable  chanj^e  occorred.     If  this  did 
not  wise,  I  should  prefer  to  let  him  perish  from  the  effects  of  liis  injury  rather   i 
than  become  his  execntioner.  I 

The  question  of  amputation  in  gangrene  fNim  embolism  is  an  important  one,  J 
but  tu  the  existing  state  of  the  science,  unrtecidable.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  I 
in  general  terms,  that  ihp  operation  should  be  performed  without  delay  when  thVB 
deatractive  action  is  rapidly  advancing,  provided  the  patient  is  tree  from  seriouv  I 
organic  disease,  and  is  otherwise  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the  shock  and  loss  of  I 
Idowl.  When  the  reverse  is  the  cose,  the  proper  plan  is  to  wait  for  a  line  of  de*  f 
mari'atian  ;  and  a  eimilar  conrse  should  be  adopted  when  the  mortification  is  , 
mure  chronic  and  in  evidently  dependent  upon  tbe  presence  of  a  clot  iu  the  prJn- 
cipdl  artery  of  a  liuib  near  the  trunk. 


2.    CBEtONIC  MORTIFICATION. 

Tbi-re  is  a  form  of  mortification,  the  very  opposite,  in  many  respects,  to  the  ^ 
one  just  described,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  term  chronic,  or  dry,  may  very 
fin^rly  be  applied.  Tbe  affection,  which  may  be  induced  by  various  caoBcs,  is 
cbaractnHzed  by  the  remarkable  tardiness  of  its  progress,  by  the  absence  of  hu- 
midity, and  by  the  great  blackness  of  the  skin,  which,  when  the  loss  of  vitality  is 
complete,  looks  very  much  like  a  piece  of  charcoal.  ■ 

One  of  the  best  types  of  this  variety  of  mortification  ia  what  is  now  generally 
knowa  M  senile  gangrene,  from  the  fact  that  it  ia  most  common  in  elderly  uub- 
jccta.  It  is  the  same  disease  which  was  so  admirably  portrayed,  for  tho  first 
time,  by  Perdvall  Pott,  of  London,  under  the  appellation  of  mortification  of  the 
"toea  and  feet."  and  which,  for  this  reason,  wau  formerly  known  by  bis  name. 
Ii  gvoerally  begins  npon  the  inside  of  one  of  the  email  toes  as  a  little  bluish  or 

CUTfdtf  speck,  ikot  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  muatard-seed,  which  is  soon  succeeded 
V  a  rainate  vesicle,  filled  with  a  serous,  ichorous,  or  sanguinolent  fluid,  and  whichi  | 
banting,  eiiioses  a  black  surface  lieneath,  perfectly  cold  and  insensible.  Thii  I 
ip»>t  gradually  spreads  iu  different  directions  until  it  involves  the  whole  foot,  as 
in  fig.  S3,  as  high  np,  in  many  instances,  as  the  ankle,  or  even  the  middle  of  the 
k^.  althoagh,  in  general,  the  patient  dies  long  before  it  reaches  that  situation. 
Occasionally,  the  mortification  logins  at  several  t«es  simultaneously,  or  in  pretty 
rapid  racccssion ;  and  I  have  met  with  several  examples  iu  which  it  first  showed 
iKelf  upon  the  heel  ondin- 

«>-p.     Dr.  Charles  Marr.  Fig-  32. 

of  ScmntoD,  has  conimu- 
nk«ted  to  me  llic  par- 
liculkrs  of  a  «ue  in  which 
the  c!iBi>ai>«  was  confined 
ID  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  leg ;  and  in 
an  eHerly  female  under 
my  charge  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospiul,  in  1»03. 
tbe  gsngrenc  nerer  ex- 
tended beyond  the  big 
to«.  Howfcr  this  may 
be,  Uk  part  always  cx- 
Ubita  ft  maracteri^tic  np- 
;  it  is  perfectJy 
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dry  and  withered,  cold,  insensible,  odorless,  or  nearly  so,  and  as  black  as  ditt- 
coal,  the  limb  looking  as  if  it  were  unnaturally  small,  as,  in  fact,  it  generally  it. 
During  the  progress  of  the  mortification,  especially  if  this  is  somewhat  rapid* 
the  skin  has  occasionally  a  mottled,  purplish  aspect^  owing  to  tiie  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  superficial  veins. 

The  disease  is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  toes  and  foot^ 
darting  about  in  different  directions,  and  liable  to  nocturnal  exacerbations,  pre- 
yenting  sleep,  and  rapidly  undermining  the  general  health.  These  pains,  which 
are  of  a  burning,  scalding,  or  stinging  character,  are  often  referred  by  the  patient 
to  the  effects  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  particularly  if  he  was  formerly  subject  to 
attacks  of  that  nature ;  they  steadily  increase  with  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
can  be  relieved  only  by  the  free  use  of  anodynes.  The  dependent  posture  com- 
monly aggravates  them,  but,  in  a  case  which  I  saw  not  long  ago  with  Dr.  Levis, 
of  this  city,  the  suffering  was  immensely  augmented  whenever  the  limb  was  ele* 
vated  even  for  a  few  moments.  The  consequence  was  that  the  patient,  an  old 
man  of  eighty-three,  was  constantly  obliged,  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  nigfat, 
to  let  his  foot  hang  down.  In  some  instances,  the  attendant  pain  is  extremely 
slight.  Considerable  swelling  is  sometimes  present  in  the  part  above  the  site  of 
the  mortification ;  and  cases  occur,  although  rarely,  in  which  the  whole  extremity 
is  very  (edematous,  exquisitely  sore,  and  of  a  pale  rose  color. 

Although  in  general  this  form  of  gangrene  is  strictly  chronic,  an  instance  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  which  it  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  term 
acute.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  happened 
in  a  stout,  fat  female,  aged  sixty-four,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Coad,  of  this  city,  long 
subject  to  attacks  of  gout.  The  gangrene  commenced  in  the  big  toe,  and  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  it  had  spread  over  the  entire  foot  and  lower  half  of  the  leg.  The 
parts  were  as  black  as  charcoal,  shrivelled,  horribly  fetid,  and  excessively  painful 

Well-marked  constitutional  symptoms  attend  this  complaint,  usually  from  the 
very  first,  and  sometimes  even  before  there  is  any  local  evidence  of  its  presence. 
They  are  either  of  an  asthenic  type  from  the  beginning,  or  they  soon  become  so. 
The  pulse  is  feeble  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute,  quick, 
sharp,  and  irritable.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  brownish  fur,  dry,  and  more 
or  less  tremulous ;  the  appetite  is  impaired  ;  the  bowels  are  costive ;  the  alvine 
evacuations  are  fetid ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored ;  the  sleep  is  inte^ 
rupted  by  pain  and  frightful  dreams;  the  strength  rapidly  declines;  and  the 
patient  gradually  dies  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  period  between  this  event  and 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  varying  from  six  weeks  to  three  or  four  months. 

This  form  of  gangrene  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  probably  with  nearly  equal 
frequency,  although  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  It  is  observed  in  all  classes  of  individuals,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
idle  and  the  industrious,  the  temperate  and  the  dissipated.  Nearly  all  the  cases, 
probably  about  thirty,  that  have  come  under  my  notice  occurred  among  the  mid- 
dle and  poorer  orders  of  the  community.  Mr.  Pott  was  of  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease was  peculiar  to  the  old,  but  subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  it  may 
take  place  at  different  periods  of  life  ;  and  within  the  last  fifteen  years  a  numbiar 
of  cases  have  been  reported  where  it  occurred  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  gouty  and  rheumatic  temperament  predisposes  to 
the  development  of  the  affection,  and  there  are  numerous  facts  upon  record  which 
would  seem  to  countei^incc  such  an  idea.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  par- 
ticular modes  of  life,  as  indolence  and  huge  feeding,  pow^erfully  contribute  to  its 
production. 

From  the  form  of  chronic  mortification  which  we  are  now  considering  few 
patients  recover.  If  occasionally  one  escapes,  it  only  forms  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  most  instances,  the  disease  proceeds  steadily,  or,  with  an  occasional 
temporary  interruption,  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  a  case  of  senile  gangrene,  in 
a  man,  aged  sixty-two,  recently  under  my  care,  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  opisthotonos.  Now  and  then,  as  when  the  powers  of  life  are  not  too  much 
exhausted,  the  morbid  action  is  arrested,  and  spontaneous  amputation  takea 
place,  followed,  after  long  suffering,  by  recovery.     The  event  is  denoted  by  the 
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estmhiishment  of  a  line  of  demarcation,  immediately  above  which  the  surface 
exhibits  a  daskv,  erysipelatous  blush,  very  different  from  what  usually  occurs  in 
ordinary  gangrene.  The  sloughing  process  is  generally  attended  with  severe 
pain  and  the  most  offensive  smell. 

The  cawie  of  senile  mortification  was  not,  until  recently,  at  all  understood. 
Mr.  Cowper,  the  anatomist,  had,  it  is  true,  advanced  the  idea,  now  become  general, 
that  it  was  owing  to  ossification  of  the  arteries,  bat  his  researches  had  not  been 
condncted  upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  justify  the  positive  conclusions 
which  modem  observation  has  so  fully  established.  The  result  of  my  own  dis- 
sections is  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  view.  Ossification  of  the  arteries, 
however,  is  merely  a  predisposing,  not  the  immediate,  cause  of  the  lesion,  which 
consists  in  the  formation  of  fibrinous  clots  closing  up  the  calibre  of  the  vessels, 
and  thus  mechanically  intercepting  the  passage  of  the  blood.  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  principal  obstruction  occasionally  exists  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thus,  I  have  found  the  occlusion  limited  altogether  to 
the  femoral  artery,  the  popliteal,  or  the  commencement  of  the  tibial  and  fibular. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  affects  also  the  smaller  branches.  The  concretions 
generally  exist  in  various  degrees  of  development,  from  recent  coagulation  of  the 
blood  to  complete  organization ;  hence,  while  some  may  be  easily  detached,  others 
are  firmly  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

What  the  immediate  cause  of  these  clot  formations  is  has  not  been  determined. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  it  is  owing  to  the  interception  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood 
by  the  roughened  walls  of  the  arteries  consequent  upon  their  calcification  ;  but 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  an  ef^sion  of  plastic  matter,  the 
result  of  chronic  inflaounation  of  the  serous  membrane,  thereby  favoring  the 
adhesion  of  the  blood  and  its  conversion  into  clots. . 

A  very  remarkable  form  of  chronic  gangrene  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
inordinate  use  of  ergot,  sparred  rye,  or  secale  comutum.  The  affection,  which 
has  occasionally  prevailed  endemically,  has  hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  among 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  in  certain  districts  of 
which  rye  bread  forms  a  principal  article  of  diet.  When  the  seasons  are  very 
wet  an  unusual  quantity  of  ergot  is  generated,  and  this  entering  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  flour  has  the  effect,  when  used  for  any  length  of  time,  of 
giving  rise  to  mortification  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  body.  The  attention  of 
the  profession  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  in  a  prominent  manner  in  1676, 
by  Mons.  Dodard,  a  French  physician,  and  since  then  it  has  been  frequently 
noticed  by  other  writers.  For  a  long  time  doubts  were  entertained  respecting 
the  power  of  ergot  to  produce  this  effect,  and  in  order  to  solve  these  Mons. 
Tessier,  of  Paris,  was  commissioned,  many  years  ago,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  investigate  the  matter  experimentally.  For  this  purpose  he  selected 
varioas  animals,  especially  pigs,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  which  he  fed  exclusively 
upon  ergot ;  he  found  that  most  of  them  died  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth 
day,  and  that  distinct  marks  of  mortification  existed  in  the  bodies  of  all,  both 
externally  and  internally.  Since  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  substance  have 
become  so  well  understood  the  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in 
this  country  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  in  the  human  subject. 
It  is  said,  however,  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among  the  homed  cattle  of 
Chester  County,  in  this  State,  in  1819,  and  in  the  following  year  in  Orange  County, 
Xew  York,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  free  use  of  the  green  grass, 
the  poa  viridis,  the  seeds  of  which  were  affected  with  ergot. 

The  manner  in  which  ergot  acts  in  producing  this  disastrous  effect  has  not 
been  explained.  It  is  very  singular  that  its  virulence  should  explode  upon  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  remote  from  the  heart,  as  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  upper  extremities,  along  with  the  nose,  chin, 
and  ears.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  the  primary  impression  of  the 
poison  is  upon  the  blood,  rendering  it  abnormally  stimulant  and  plastic ;  and  the 
secondary  upon  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries,  which,  becoming  inflamed,  thereby 
intercepts  the  liquid,  and  thus  leads  to  the  formation  of  fibrinous  clots.  In  a 
word,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  vessels  is  the 
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direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  gangrene,  and  if  this  idea  be  correct,  we  can- 
not  fail  to  discover  the  closest  analogy  between  this  form  of  the  disease  and  senile 
mortification  described  in  a  previous  page.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Dodard,  Noel,  Bossau,  Gassoud,  and  others,  who  have  left  such  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  the  external  characters  of  this  strange  affection,  should  not  have  g^Ten 
us  any  account  of  its  pathological  anatomy. 

Mortification  from  ergotism  has  been  observed  at  all  periods  of  life ;  it  is  usually 
preceded  by  discoloration,  pain,  and  burning  heat,  which,  subsiding  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  days,  leave  the  parts  cold,  dry,  hard,  insensible,  of  a  uniform 
black  color,  and  free  from  fetor.  It  generally  begins  in  the  toes,  whence  it 
gradually  extends  over  the  foot  and  leg,  until,  in  some  cases,  which,  however, 
arc  rare,  it  reaches  as  high  up  as  the  hip.  Occasionally  it  appears  simultaneously 
both  in  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  as  well  as  in  the  nose  and  ears.  Some- 
times the  disease  is  accompanied  by  considerable  swelling  and  by  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain,  allowing  the  patient  no  rest  day  or  night.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  vary,  being  at  one  time  very  slight,  at  another  excessive  ;  in  general, 
however,  the  patient  is  tormented  with  fever,  thirst,  restlessness,  and  high  delirium. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  ulcerative  action  is  set  up,  and  this,  gradually 
progressing,  at  length  eventuates  in  spontaneous  amputation  of  the  sphacelated 
structures. 

Anomalous  cases  of  chronic  mortification  occasionally  occur,  so  obscure  in 
their  character  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  refer  them  to  any  particular  division 
of  the  disease.  To  this  variety  belongs  the  extraordinary  instance,  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Henry,  of  this  city,  of  a 
female,  aged  forty-two,  who  suffered  from  gangrene  of  all  the  extremities,  from 
the  effects  of  which  she  finally  died.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  of 
intemperate  habits,  and  formerly  affected  with  syphilis.  The  malady  was  pre> 
ceded  by  stinging  and  burning  pains  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which,  together 
with  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  skin  of  the  knees,  were  gradually  transformed 
into  black,  dry,  and  shrivelled  bodies,  the  gangrene  finally  extending  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  only  lesion  revealed  on  dissection  was 
some  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  which  seemed  to  have 
obstructed  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  aorta.  The  arteries  were  free  from  ossifi- 
cation. 

Treatment, — Much  diversity  still  exists  among  authors  respecting  the  proper 
method  of  treatment  in  chronic  mortification ;  some  favoring  stimulating  measures, 
while  others  are  the  w^arm  and  avowed  advocates  of  depletion,  just  as  if  it  were 
possible  in  a  disease  which  exhibits  such  a  protean  character  to  lay  down  any 
one  plan  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  When  a  writer  recommends  an 
exclusive  system  of  treatment,  and  especially  when  he  inculcates  the  adoption 
of  that  treatment  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  tinctured,  perhaps,  with  a  sense 
of  bitterness  which  neither  the  subject  nor  the  occasion  demands,  his  views  may 
well  be  received  with  some  degree  of  allowance ;  and  to  no  surgical  topic  is  this 
remark  more  justly  applicable  than  to  that  under  consideration.  If  the  reader 
will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  literature  of  the  profession  upon  this  subject 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott  down  to  our  own,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  nor  fail  to  lament  the  uncertainty  of  medical  doctrine  and 
practice.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  such  discrepancies  ?  By  supposing  that 
different  practitioners  have  had  totally  different  and  opposite  classes  of  cases,  or 
that  the  disease  varies  in  different  countries  and  at  different  seasons,  being  now 
attended  with  high  excitement,  and  now  with  great  depression  ?  Such  occur- 
rences are  possible,  but  not  probable,  unless  we  conclude  that  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  events,  or  that  the  views  of  these  opposite  parti- 
sans are  founded  upon  the  most  limited  personal  experience.  A  more  plausible 
conjecture  is  that  these  notions  are  incorrect,  from  having  been  deduced  firom  an 
insufficient  number  of  facts,  or  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  preconceived  hypo- ' 
theses.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  method  of  treatment  is 
applicable  to  chronic  gangrene,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  stimulant  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  reliable.     I  have  seen  cases  where,  from  the  robust  stale 
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of  the  iodiTidual,  and  the  character  of  the  palse,  no  doabt  could  be  entertained 
about  the  propriety  of  the  employment,  at  least  to  a  moderate  extent,  of  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  where,  indeed,  even  the  lancet  and  antimony  were  admissible ; 
bat  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  instances  are  comparatively  few,  and  that,  even  in 
them,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  their  adoption.  Nine  patients  oat  of 
ten  would  be  injured  by  this  course.  The  symptoms  are  generally  of  a  typhoid 
character  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  malady,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  dis- 
ea.«e  nearly  always  oecars  in  old,  worn-out  sabjects,  or  in  persons  who  have  long 
labored  under  depression  of  the  nervous,  vascular,  and  muscular  powers,  and 
who  are  therefore  ill -prepared  to  undergo  such  a  plan  of  treatment  with  impu- 
nity. Tonics  and  stimulants,  judiciously  administered,  and  aided  by  appropriate 
local  measures,  constitute  the  proper  means  in  such  cases.  Sometimes  a  *'  mas- 
terly inactivity"  is  more  effective  than  anything  else,  the  surgeon  doing  little 
more  than  watching  the  case,  and  attending  to  his  patient's  diet,  bowels,  and 
secretions.  But,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  a  supporting  plan  of  treatment 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevent  the  system  from  falling  into  a  hopeless  state 
of  exhaustion.  Quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron,  with  wine-whey,  or  milk  punch,  and  opium,  are  the  articles  most  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  they  should  be  given  in  such  doses  as  shall  bo  calculated  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

Locally  the  best  remedies  are  the  dilate  tincture  of  iodine,  brushed  very  tho- 
roaghly  twice  a  day  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  part,  and  the  use  of  the 
bandage,  applied  with  moderate  force,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  a  strong 
solution  of  opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  or  hydrochlorate  of 
anmoonia.  Leeches  are  usually  objectionable,  as  their  bites  are  sometimes  pro- 
vocative of  gangrene,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  punctures  and  inci- 
sions. By  these  means  the  inflammation  of  the  obstructed  vessels  may  now  and 
then  be  promptly  arrested,  and  the  further  extension  of  the  mortification  pre- 
vented. 

When  the  sloughing  process  has  commenced,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted 
upon  the  same  generaJ  principles  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  malady,  only  that 
the  local  applications  should,  if  possible,  be  still  more  mild  and  soothing.  The 
most  eligible  remedies,  according  to  my  experience,  arc  the  nitric  acid  lotion, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  six  drops  of  the  acid  to  the  ounce  of  mucilage  of 
gum  arable,  or  the  opiate  cerate,  for  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  cloths  constantly 
wet  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  for  the  dead,  especially  if  there  be  much 
fetor.  As  the  parts  become  detached  they  may  be  removed  with  the  scissors, 
but  this  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  possible  gentleness,  as  the  slightest 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  living  tissues  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  mischief. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  amputation,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  offer  any 
satisfactory  statement.  My  belief,  founded  upon  considerable  experience,  is 
that  we  ought  scrupulously  to  follow  the  practice  long  ago  laid  down  by  surgeons 
not  to  interfere  until  there  is  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation ;  and,  indeed, 
not  even  then  unless  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  is  sufficient  strength  of  the 
system  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  operation.  I  have,  however,  seen  several  cases 
where  amputation  was  succeeded  by  the  most  happy  results  before  nature  had 
made  any  attempt  to  cast  off  the  slough,  and  that  too  under  circumstances 
apparently  not  at  all  promising  as  it  respected  the  powers  of  the  constitution. 
Whenever  sargical  interference  is  deemed  advisable  no  means  should  be  spared 
to  support  the  patient  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  upon  their  judicious  use  tho 
chances  of  his  recovery  will,  in  great  degree,  depend.  When  the  operation  is 
performed  prematurely,  or  before  the  system  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
exhausted  condition  consequent  upon  the  gangrenous  action,  the  disease  will 
generally  reappear  within  a  few  days  after  npon  the  stump,  or  death  will  follow 
from  sheer  prostration. 

In  regard  to  chronic  mortification  from  the  use  of  ergot,  we  have  no  positive 
knowledge  to  guide  us  in  our  treatment  There  la  no  remedy,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  Imown,  the  employment  of  which  exerts  the  slightest  counteracting  influ- 
ence upon  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  substance  mr  Hence  the 
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only  proper  plan  of  procedure  is  to  treat  all  such  cases  upon  the  general  princi- 
ples just  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  ordinary  form  of  chionie 
gangrene. 

SECT.  VII. — HOSPITAL  GANGRENE. 

Under  this  name  may  be  described  a  variety  of  mortification,  or  of  mortificatioii 
and  ulceration,  which  often  commits  great  ravages  among  the  wonnded  in  crowded 
hospitals,  in  camps,  and  on  board  of  vessels  of  war.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
much  more  common  in  Europe  and  in  the  East  than  in  this  coantry,  where, 
judging  from  the  silence  of  the  profession  respecting  it,  it  is  exceedingly  infre- 
quent, oven  in  our  larger  eleemosynary  institutions,  while  in  private  practice  it 
is  almost  unheard  of  During  the  present  war,  however,  it  has  been  safBdentb^ 
prevalent  among  our  wounded  soldiers.  I  place  this  affection  between  mortifi- 
cation and  ulceration,  as  it  evidently,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  strongly  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  both. 

Although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  hospital  gang^ne  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  no  distinct  and  satisfactory  account  of  it  appeared  ontil  1788, 
when  an  admirable  description  of  it  was  published  in  the  posthumous  works  of 
Pouteau,  of  Lyons,  who  had  himself  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  it  while 
resident  pupil  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  that  city.  Soon  afterwards  attention  wis 
directed  to  it  by  Dussassoy,  whose  treatise  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  tracts 
of  Moreau,  Burdin,  Gillespie,  Leslie,  Blackadder,  Brauer,  and  Boggie,  to  whose 
joint  labors  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of  this  curionfl 
affection. 

Various  names,  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  have 
been  employed  to  designate  it  by  different  authors.  Thus,  by  Ponteau  and  some 
of  the  earlier  writers  upon  the  subject,  it  was  denominated  hospital  gang^ne, 
evidently  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  this  class  of  public 
institutions,  of  which  it  was  at  one  time  the  great  scourge,  both  in  military  and 
civil  practice,  particularly  the  former.  Subsequently  it  was  described  under  the 
appellations  of  contagious  gangrene,  gangrenous  phagedena,  putrid  degeneration, 
malignant  sloughing,  or  putrid  ulcer,  camp  gangrene,  and  humid  hospital  gang^ne. 

Sporadic  cases  of  this  variety  of  gangrene,  more  or  less  severe,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  all  large  hospitals  and  other  places  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded, 
but  we  no  longer  hear  of  that  frightful  devastation  which  used  to  characterize 
its  existence  in  former  times.  This  happy  change  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great 
attention  which  the  modern  practitioner  bestows  upon  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
and  the  prompt  segregation  of  his  patients  on  the  appearance  of  the  malady. 
According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  hospital  gangrene  was  not  at  all  common  among  the 
English  during  the  late  war  in  the  Crimea ;  it  prevailed  during  the  first  winter 
in  a  mild  form  at  Scutari,  but  it  never  became  either  general  or  severe,  altiiough 
the  barrack  hospital  of  that  city  was,  during  the  early  occupation  of  the  troops, 
in  a  very  filthy  and  uncomfortable  condition.  Whenever  any  cases  broke  oat,  the 
patients  were  at  once  isolated,  and  sent  into  wards  specially  set  apart  for  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  most  severely, 
owing,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  injury  which  they  sustained  during  their  removal 
immediately  after  being  wounded  to  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  crowded  together  in  the  wards  of  those  institutions. 

Formerly  hospital  gangrene  often  prevailed  as  an  endemic,  attacking  almost 
every  one  that  was  brought  within  its  baneful  inflnence,  and  thus  causing  the  most 
horrible  mortality.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Lyons,  in  the  time  of  Pouteau,  several 
frightful  outbreaks  of  this  sort  appeared,  and  such  were  their  ravages  that  this 
distinguished  surgeon  was  induced  to  ask  the  question,  whether  hospitals  were 
not  an  e?il  instead  of  a  blessing.  In  ItSO,  the  disease  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  inmates  of  the  naval  hospital  at  New  York,  some  of  whom  had  been 
sent  thither  from  the  American  squadron,  then  in  port  on  account  of  stress  of 
weather,  others  from  the  West  Indies.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  cases  occurred, 
and  of  these  many  died ;  quite  a  number  from  the  recurrence  of  grangrene  upon 
the  stump  after  they  had  suffered  amputation.     In  It 81,  the  malady  committed 
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terrible  raTages  at  the  naral  hospital  on  Pigeon  Island,  St.  Lucia.     In  1800,  it 
prerailed  eztenBively  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  her  homeward  passage 
horn  Martinique  to  England ;  the  suffering  is  described  as  haying  been  excessive, 
lod  it  is  stated  that  every  little  scratch  or  injury,  in  whatever  manner  inflicted, 
jpeedily  degenerated  into  a  bad  gangrenous  ulcer.     A  short  time  before  this,  the 
disease  existed  in  a  very  severe  form  at  the  Cape  of  Gh>od  Hope.     Of  the  hor- 
rible ravages  which  it  occasionally  commits  at  sea,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
vhea  it  is  stated   that  sixty  bodies  were  thrown  overboard  by  one  vessel  in 
thirty-six  hours  in  her  passage  from  the  south  of  France  to  the  Bosphorus. 
At  Bilbao,  after  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  the  mortality  from  this  source  was  excessive. 
In  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  disease  has  prevailed,  off  and  on,  for  many  years, 
often  sadly  interfering  with  the  results  of  surgical  accidents  and  operations.     In 
1847,  it  appeared  in  some  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  some  of  those  at  Edinburgh ;  in  both  cities,  however,  in  a  mild  and  transient 
manner.     In  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  I  have  seen  cases  of  the  disease,  in  a 
more  or  less  severe  form,  every  winter  for  the  last  five  years,  chiefly  in  old  worn- 
out  persons,  the  subjects  of  chronic  ulcers  of  the  extremities,  accompanied  with 
a  scorbutic  state  of  the  system,  brought  on  apparently  by  an  insufficient  supply 
of  vegetables  and  subacid  fruits. 

Daring  the  present  war  the  disease  has  prevailed  more  or  less  extensively  in 
many  of  our  military  hospitals.  It  was  particularly  troublesome,  for  a  time,  at 
Annapolis,  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Louisville,  and  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, after  the  engagements  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  iu  September,  1862. 
At  the  latter  place,  it  manifested,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Alfred  North,  a 
very  decided  preference  for  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities  in  an  advanced  state 
of  cicatrization  ;  with  a  single  exception  no  recent  wounds  were  attacked,  although 
numerous  operations  were  performed.  In  the  military  hospitals  in  and  around 
this  city  comparatively  few  persons  suffered  from  it,  and  of  those  most  recovered. 
I  have  adduced  these  references  with  a  view  of  showing  the  occasional  epidemic 
tendency  of  this  disease,  and  the  consequent  absolute  importance  of  avoiding  the 
huddling  and  crowding  together  indiscriminately  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
large  hospitals,  camps,  and  other  places,  often  selected  with  little  judgment,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  much, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and 
almshouses  of  this  country  is  due  to  the  vigilance  that  is  exercised  in  the  seques- 
tration of  their  inmates  and  the  great  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  of  these  establishments ;  circumstances  which  can  never  fail  to  exercise 
a  powerful  prophylactic  influence  upon  this  and  other  diseases  whose  origin  and 
propagation  are  so  closely  connected  with  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
a  disordered  condition  of  the  blood. 

Hospital  gang^ne  shows  itself  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  as  an  original 
affection  upon  an  unbroken  surface,  or  in  connection  with  an  open  wound,  ulcer, 
or  abrasion ;  more  frequcDtly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  When  the  tendency 
to  the  disease  is  very  strong,  the  slightest  scratch,  sore,  or  wound  may  become 
the  means  of  propagating  it,  and  of  producing  the  most  frightful  ravages. 
Several  instances  have  been  recorded  of  the  most  horrible  sloughing  occasioned 
by  the  accidental  inoculation  of  the  bite  of  the  mosquito.  When  the  disease 
prevails  endemically,  or  even  when  there  is  merely  some  tendency  of  this  kind, 
no  operation,  however  insignificant,  can  be  performed  with  any  certainty  that  it 
may  not  be  followed  by  hospital  gangrene.  The  stripes  inflicted  in  flogging 
soldiers  have  frequently  been  known  to  become  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  its 
very  worst  form.  Boils,  abscesses,  sinuses,  fistules,  and  cicatrices  generally, 
under  such  circumstances,  share  a  similar  fate.  It  has  been  noticed,  what  is 
certainly  very  singular,  that,  when  hospital  gangrene  exists  as  an  endemic,  it 
manifests  but  little  disposition  to  seize  upon  ulcers  of  a  specific  nature,  as  chan- 
cres, syphilitic  buboes,  and  cancerous  sores.  In  its  sporiadic  form,  on  the  con- 
trarr,  these  are  the  parts  which  seem  to  be  particularly  liable  to  suffer,  the 
d  ise'ase  often  attacking  them,  apparently,  in  preference  to  simple  ulcers. 

The  distinction,  which  has  been  made  by  some  authorities,  of  this  disease  into 
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sloughing  and  phagedenic,  seems  to  me  to  bo  improper,  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  affections  are  merely  different  grades  of  the  same  disorder,  the  one 
destroying  the  tissues  in  large  masses,  the  other  on  a  small  scale,  the  action  bj 
which  this  is  done  being  strictly  identical  in  both  cases.  A  much  more  important 
division  is  that  into  idiopathic  and  traumatic,  the  origin  of  the  former  depending 
upon  constitutional  causes,  that  of  the  latter  upon  external  injury. 

If  inquiry  be  made  into  the  causes  of  this  variety  of  gangrene,  it  will  hardly  be 
found  to  reward  our  labor.  While  some  regard  it  strictly  as  a  local  affection,  others 
consider  it  as  having  a  constitutional  origin ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  concur,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  both  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  it  myself,  and  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  different 
writers.  Possessing  many  features  in  common  with  erysipelas,  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  like  that  disease,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  species  of  blood-poisoning, 
depending  upon  a  foul,  infected  atmosphere,  operating  upon  a  depraved  and 
enfeebled  constitution.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  strong  and  robust  are  much 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  it  than  those  of  an  opposite  state  of  the  system,  or  who 
have  become  exhausted  by  intemperance,  disease,  exposure,  or  want  of  propef 
food ;  and  it  is  often  easy  to  determine,  beforehand,  when  a  grreat  many  persons 
are  crowded  together  in  the  wards  of  an  infected  hospital,  which  will  be  likely 
to  be  attacked  and  which  to  escape,  simply  from  the  differences  in  their  appea^ 
ances.  Whether  the  subjects  of  hospital  gangrene  are  capable  of  generating  a 
poison  which,  in  its  turn,  can  impart  the  disease  to  others,  by  its  operation  upon 
the  system,  is  still  a  mooted  point,  though  an  extremely  probable  one.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  malady  may  be  communicated  by  actual  contact 
of  the  secretions  of  a  gangrenous  sore  with  a  sore  of  a  healthy  character,  appears 
to  be  well  established ;  at  all  events,  the  theory  is  constantly  acted  upon  in  insti- 
tutions where  the  disease  is  prevalent,  in  the  care  which  is  taken  to  prevent 
'sponges  and  other  articles  used  in  cleansing  and  dressing  affected  persons,  from 
being  employed  upon  healthy  ones.  A  very  striking  circumstance,  bearing 
strongly  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  poison  elaborated  during 
the  progress  of  this  malady,  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  George  Ballingall,  in  his 
Outlines  of  Military  Surgery.  Speaking  of  this  disease  as  it  prevailed  in  a 
regimental  hospital  at  Feversham,  in  1806,  he  states  that,  after  the  endemic  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  ulcers  in  the  estab- 
lishment had  been  washed  with  one  sponge.  A  different  mode  of  cleansing  the 
sores  was  immediately  adopted,  and  the  consequence  was  that  not  a  single  case 
of  the  disease  appeared  afterwards.  When  to  this  circumstance  is  added  the 
result  of  the  experiment  of  Ollivier,  who  produced  the  disease  in  his  own  person, 
by  inserting  matter,  taken  from  an  ulcer  of  the  very  worst  description,  into  the 
arm  just  below  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
our  belief  in  the  contagious  property  of  traumatic  hospital  gangrene.  The  case 
of  Blackadder,  who  suffered  severly  from  a  puncture  accidentally  inflicted  upon 
one  of  his  fingers  in  dissecting  the  stump  of  a  man  dead  of  this  affection,  is 
equally  strong  and  convincing. 

A  scorbutic  state  of  the  system,  severe  shock,  loss  of  blood,  and,  in  short,  all 
depressing  influences  whatever,  probably  act  as  so  many  predisposing  causes  of 
this  disease,  by  lowering  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  and  thereby 
favoring  the  operation  of  the  septic  poison,  if  such  a  poison  really  exist.  Pro- 
tracted courses  of  mercury,  or  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  during  salivation,  have 
often  been  observed  to  be  followed  by  the  disease  during  its  endemic  prevalence. 
In  private  as  well  as  in  hospital  practice,  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  induced 
in  young,  unhealthy,  scrofulous  persons,  affected  with  syphilitic  ulcers,  and 
weakened  by  all  kinds  of  privation,  especially  the  effects  of  cold,  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  ardent  spirits.  In  the  army  and  naval  service  of  Europe,  it  formerly 
often  supervened  upon  severe  and  exhausting  attacks  of  dysentery,  scurvy,  and 
typhoid  fever. 

The  time  during  which  the  poison  of  hospital  gangrene  lies  latent  in  the  sys- 
tem has  not  been  determined.  It  probably  varies  in  different  persona  and  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  depending  upon  the  previous  state  of  the  general  health,  and  the 
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r  mode  of  the  lofection.  In  most  cases  it  is  short,  not  exceeding  thirtj- 
orty-eight  hoora  before  it  shows  its  specific  effect.  When  the  infection  is 
t,  a  longer  time  is  probably  required  for  the  development  of  the  disease 
heo  it  is  direct,  or  effected  by  actual  contact  of  the  secretions. 
disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  probably  the  only  reason  why 
Q  do  not  suffer  more  frequently  is  that  they  are  so  seldom  subjected  to  the 
ce  of  its  exciting  causes.  Both  sexes  are  obnoxious  to  it ;  and,  although  • 
show  itself  at  any  season  of  the  year,  it  is  most  common,  as  well  as  most 
t»  in  hot  weather. 

mfmptoms  which  characterize  this  affection  are  partly  of  a  local,  partly  of  a 
itional  nature,  the  order  of  their  priority  being  not  always  easily  deter- 
When  it  supervenes  upon  an  ulcer  or  abrasion,  the  appearance  of  the 
Bting  affection  undergoes  at  once  a  series  of  the  most  important  changes, 
tely  modifying  its  whole  aspect  The  discharge  is  sensibly  diminished, 
tiaps,  entirely  dried  up ;  the  granulations,  if  any  exist,  assume  a  dark,  foul 
inoe,  and  are  rapidly  destroyed ;  a  large  quantity  of  aplastic  lymph,  of  a 
rmyish  color,  soon  covers  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  the  edges  of  which  at  the 
ime  become  jagged  and  everted  ;  the  adjacent  parts  are  of  a  deep  purple  or 
ae,  mod  the  seat  of  numerous  vesicles,  filled  with  a  sanious  or  bloody 
the  pain  is  constant  and  excessive,  being  sharp,  biting,  or  stinging ;  the 
I  structures  exhale  a  horrible  odor;  and  swelling  is  both  great  and 
ning.  Sloughing  now  takes  place,  skin,  cellular  tissue,  fascia,  and  muscle 
rapping  off  in  large,  livid,  putrescent  masses,  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
9t  horribly  offensive  secretions.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  lesion, 
ages  are  not  limited  to  the  soft  parts,  but  often  extend  to  the  bones  and 

>  the  joints ;  the  affection,  perhaps,  rapidly  travelling  up  a  limb  until  it  is 
tefy  destroyed.  Long  before  this  crisis  has  been  attained,  indeed  gene- 
:  an  early  period,  glandular  swellings  are  observed  in  the  groin  or  axilla, 
ling  many  of  the  features  of  pestilential  buboes ;  they  usually  involve  a 
'  of  ganglions,  and  arc  always  exquisitely  tender  and  painful,  thus  greatly 
ating  the  local  and  constitutional  distress.  When  suppuration  occurs, 
however,  is  not  invariably  the  case,  the  discharge  is  generally  abundant 
cfaly  fetid,  and  the  resulting  ulcer  speedily  exhibits  all  the  characteristics 
Murent  sore. 

n  the  disease  appears  on  an  unbroken  surface,  its  advent  is  announced  by 
nation  of  little  vesicles,  or  blebs,  filled  with  ichorous  fluid,  and  surrounded 
ddish  areola ;  both  gradually  extending,  the  former  soon  burst,  and  thus 
I  dirty,  foul  slough,  which,  dropping  off,  exposes  a  filthy  looking,  exca- 
atvity,  incrusted  with  a  thick  layer  of  adherent,  grayish,  unorganizable 
The  parts  feel  hot  and  stinging,  and  there  is  great  swelling,  with  livid  dis- 
ion,  of  the  adjacent  surface,  and  a  tendency  to  rapid  extension  and  destruc- 
e  different  tissues  dying  either  together  or  successively,  in  the  same  manner 
a  the  disease  is  ingrafted  upon  an  ulcer  or  open  sore. 
constitutional  symptoms  of  hospital  gangrene  are  generally  well  marked, 
•verity  being  usually  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  local  disturbance. 
latient,  prior  to  the  attack,  was  tolerably  strong  and  robust,  they  will  pro- 
«  of  a  strictly  inflammatory  nature,  but  in  any  event  they  will  soon  lose 
»e,  and  assume  the  asthenic  form,  which  will  become  more  and  more  dis- 
( the  disease  pursues  its  downward  tendency.  The  pulse  will  be  found  to 
mally  frequent,  quick,  and  irritable ;  the  mind  is  peevish,  fretful,  and  des- 
!l^ ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  covered  with  a  brownish  fur ;  the  strength  is 
mpaired ;  and  the  pain  is  so  excessive  that  the  patint  is  completely  de- 
both  of  appetite  and  sleep.  Delirium  often  sets  in  at  an  early  period, 
^  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 

diagnosis  of  hospital  gangrene  is  generally  not  difficult,  for  there  arc  few 
B  with  which  it  can  be  confounded.  Almost  the  only  affection,  indeed,  for 
t  is  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  is  scurvy,  but  a  little  attention  will  usually 

>  render  the  distinction  between  them  very  evident.  The  scorbutic  ulcer, 
IS  been  named  by  Lynd  and  other  writers,  is  remarkable  for  its  fungous, 
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livid,  bloody,  and  fetid  character;  the  grannlations  are  of  enormous  size,  yeiy 
soft  and  sponf^y,  growing  with  great  rapidity,  and  bleeding  copioaslj  upon  the 
slightest  touch.  The  discharge  is  profuse,  and  the  blood  often  lies  in  cakes  opiin 
the  surface  of  the  sore,  from  which  it  is  wiped  with  difficulty ;  the  pain  is  trivial, 
and  if  the  granulations  are  cut  away  they  are  speedily  reproduced,  generally  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night.  Ulcers  of  this  kind  are  nearly  always  attended  bj 
serious  disease  of  the  gums,  which  are  fungous  and  extremely  vascular,  and  by 
hemorrhagic  spots  in  different  regions  of  the  body.  There  is  also,  as  another 
striking  diagnostic  circumstance,  an  absence  of  fever,  and,  generally,  also  of 
vesication.  In  hospital  gangrene,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  always  grave  consti- 
tutional disorder,  while  the  local  phenomena  arcdenotive  of  high  vascular  actioB. 
The  ulcer  is  foul,  exquisitely  painful,  deeply  incrustcd  with  lymph,  and  surrounded 
by  a  livid,  vesicated  surface.  The  granulating  process  is  speedily  arrested,  and 
the  sloughing  extends  in  every  direction. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  varies  with  many  circumstances,  a  few  only  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  specify.  Thus,  it  is  always,  other  things  being 
equal,  more  unfavorable  when  the  attack  is  of  an  epidemic  character  than  when 
it  is  sporadic,  and  in  persons  who  have  been  exhausted  by  previous  safTering, 
privation,  or  intemperance,  than  in  such  as  are  young  and  robust.  The  extent 
of  the  disease  must  also  necessarily  exert  a  material  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  case,  the  danger  being  less  when  this  is  slight  than  when  it  is  considerable, 
and  conversely.  Serious  involvement  of  the  brain,  the  early  occurrence  of 
delirium,  or  the  development  of  secondary  disease  in  some  internal  organ,  as  the 
lung  or  liver,  always  portends  evil,  and  should  induce  a  guarded  prognosii 
Formerly,  hospital  gangrene  was  an  extremely  fatal  disease,  the  mortality  being 
often  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  of  those  attacked.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  nearly  one-half  perished.  Since  the  pathology  of  the  disorder,  however, 
has  come  to  be  better  understood,  comparatively  few  cases  prove  fatal. 

Death  may  be  caused  by  mere  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  from  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  morbid  action,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  repeated  hemorrhages, 
as  wlu^n  an  important  vessel  is  laid  open  during  the  sloughing  process.  In 
general,  the  arteries  and  veins  are  among  the  last  structures  that  yield  to  the 
devastating  influence  of  the  disease,  and  it,  therefore,  seldom  happens  that  they 
are  not  protected  by  a  provisional  clot ;  occasionally,  however,  nature  fails  in 
her  efforts,  and  the  bleeding  may  not  only  be  profuse  but  fatal.  Finally,  there  is 
a  class  of  cases,  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  which,  although  the  suffering  is  very 
great,  death  is  apparently  occasioned  by  an  empoisoned  state  of  the  syston, 
induced  by  purulent  infection,  or  the  formation  of  secondary  abscesses.  The 
time  at  which  death  occurs  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  hospital  gangrene  was,  until  lately,  but  little 
understood,  and  the  consequence  was  that  an  immense  number  of  persons  were 
lost  by  it.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  bark  and  other  stimulants,  so  much  in 
vogue  among  the  army  and  naval  surgeons  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Great 
Britain,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Hennen  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Peninsular  wars,  exercised  a  most  destructive  influence  upon  the  subjects  of  this 
disease.  No  judgment  seems  to  have  been  employed  by  these  practitioners  In 
adapting  their  remedies  to  the  exigencies  of  their  cases;  all  were  treated  alike, 
and  the  result  was  an  amount  of  mortality  that  was  often  truly  appalling.  Dr. 
Boggie  did  much  to  reform  this  vicious  system,  by  substituting  the  use  of  the 
lancet ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  he  did  not  err  by  carrying  his  measures  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  neither  plan  ii 
applicable  to  all  cases ;  but  that  the  management  of  each  must  depend  upon  ill 
own  contingencies.  The  abstraction  of  blood  can,  as  a  general  rule,  be  reqnind 
only  in  persons  of  a  comparatively  robust  constitution,  and  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease  ;  but  even  then  it  should  be  practised  with  much  caation,  lest  it 
lead  to  fatal  exhaustion,  or  so  far  damage  the  system  as  to  prevent  it  fhim  shak- 
ing off,  without  great  difficulty,  the  morbific  influence.  The  disease,  it  mnst  be 
recollected,  has  an  asthenic  tendency,  often  from  the  very  start,  especially  whn 
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it  is  of  an  endemic  character ;  and  hence  any  measures  calculated  to  favor  this 
tendency  must  necessarily  exercise  a  pernicious  influence. 

Purging  and  attention  to  the  diet  and  secretions  constitute  important  elements 
in  the  treatment,  and  must  on  no  account  be  neglected.  A  goocl  dose  of  calomel 
and  rhobarb,  or  of  equal  parts  of  blue  mass,  jalap,  and  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  given  so  as  to  induce  two  A  three  large,  consistent,  alvine  evacuations, 
will  often  be  more  beneficial  in  arresting  the  morbid  action  than  almost  every- 
thing else.  Subsequently  the  bowels  should  be  constantly  maintained  in  a 
solable  condition,  without  establishing  any  decided  drain  upon  them,  and  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  restore  the  secretions,  which  are  always  so  much 
disordered  in  hospital  gangrene.  Mercury,  as  a  salivaut,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a 
poison. 

When  the  system  begins  to  flag,  whether  from  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  attack,  or  from  the  neglect  of  proper  treatment,  prompt  recourse  must  be  had 
to  quinine,  iron,  wine,  brandy,  and  nutritious  broths.  The  best  preparation  of 
iron  is  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  in  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  Quinine  is  often  extremely 
serviceable,  and  there  are  few  cases,  when  this  stage  has  been  attained,  which 
will  not  be  immensely  benefited  by  brandy,  or  some  other  form  of  alcohol,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  milk. 

But  the  great  constitutioual  remedy  in  hospital  gangrene  is  opium,  either  in 
substance,  or  in  the  form  of  morphia.  It  shouU  be  given  in  large  doses,  gene- 
rally not  less  than  from  two  to  four  grains,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  in  union 
with  a  diaphoretic,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  or  tlie  neutral  mixture.  AVhen 
we  reflect  upon  the  excessive  pain,  irritability,  and  sleeplessness  which  so  generally 
attend  the  severer  grades  of  this  disease,  it  is  im]>ossibIe  to  place  too  high  an 
estimate  upon  the  value  of  anodynes  as  means  not  only  of  insuring  comfort  to 
the  patient,  but  of  arresting  the  morbid  action. 

The  diet,  especially  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  should  be  highly  nutri- 
tious, and  as  concentrated  as  possible.  The  patient's  room  should  be  con- 
stantlj  ventilated,  the  bed  and  Ixnly  clothes  daily  changed,  and  the  cutaneous 
surface  frequently  8|>onged  with  tepid  salt  water,  or  weak  alkaline  solutions. 
The  chlorides,  bromine,  or  permanganate  of  potassa  should  l>c  freely  used.  When 
the  disease  manifests  an  endemic  tendency,  as  when  it  breaks  out  on  board  ship, 
or  in  the  crowded  wards  of  a  hospital,  the  sick  should  be  promptly  sequestered, 
and  the  apartments  thoroughly  cleansed. 

When  the  disease  is  obviously  connected  with  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  system, 
the  lH't*t  internal  remedies  will  be  potassa,  in  union  with  lemon-juice,  potatoes, 
wati-r  cresses,  oranges,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  local  treatment  should  bi^  of  the  most  gentle  and  soothing  characttT. 
Any  vesicles  that  may  exist  should  be  promptly  opened,  and  the  whole  surface 
pencilled  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  followed  by  the  warm  or  cold 
water-dressing,  containing  a  large  supply  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  a  cloth 
dippc*d  in  the  solution  being  constantly  kept  upon  the  part.  If  an  eschar  has 
formed,  the  adjacent  structun^s  should  be  freely  rubl>ed  with  the  solid  nitrat(>  of 
silver,  and  as  soon  as  the  slough  has  dropped  off,  the  botUim  of  the  sore  should 
be  thoroaghly  mopped  \%ith  a  weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  nitric 
acid,  or  perchloride  of  iron,  with  a  view  of  changing  its  action.  If  the  tendency 
to  spread  is  very  great,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  excessive  pain  with  a 
feeling  of  tension,  scarifications  and  incisions  must  be  practised,  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  object  as  in  erysipelas. 

During  the  present  war  extensive  use  has  been  made,  chiefly  on  the  roeoni- 
mendation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  of  pure  bromine  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 
It  is  appliefl  by  means  of  a  glass  teat-tube  or  other  suitable  instrument,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  die  whole  of  the  diseased  sur- 
€m»,  previously  divested  of  slough,  and  thoroacfabr  dried.  The  parts  should 
then  be  covered  with  a  yeast,  cinchona^  «r  port-  Itiee.    One  application 

generally  suffices ;  if  a  second  be  neoeaaaiy,  it  ^  lade  under  several 

days. 
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Another  article  of  great  potency,  less  painful  than  bromine  and  altogether 
superior  to  it,  is  permanganate  of  potassa,  first  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
hospital  gangrene  by  Dr.  F.  Hinkle.  Possessing  powerful  deodorizing,  disin- 
fecting, and  oxygenating  properties,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  both  inter- 
nally and  externally ;  internally,  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  severa)  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  externally,  as  an  escharotic,  in  concentrated  solution, 
applied  by  moans  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  to  the  surface  of  the  wound  and  also 
to  the  cuticle  for  some  distance  around.  The  parts  are  first  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  Castile  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  covered  with  lint  soaked  in  a  weak 
solution  of  the  medicine,  the  dressing  being  renewed  about  every  three  hours. 
When  the  wound  is  deep  seated  or  inaccessible,  medication  is  effected  with  the 
syringe.  The  sloughs  usually  separate  in  from  four  to  six  days,  leaving  a  healthy 
sore  which  soon  heals  under  simple  treatment.  The  beneficial  effects  of  petman- 
ganatc  of  potassa,  as  a  remedy  in  hospital  gangrene,  are  fully  established,  having 
been  tested  in  several  hundred  cases  of  that  disease. 

The  hot  iron  has  long  been  a  favorite  remedy  with  the  French  and  German 
surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  and  of  its  occasional  beneficial  effects 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  application  should  always  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  surface.  During  the  sloughing  process  a  port  wine  poultice  and  weak 
solutions  of  nitric  acid,  chlorinated  soda,  creasote,  and  sulphate  of  copper  will 
generally  be  found  extremely  valuable  in  arresting  morbid  action,  and  allaying 
fetor.  Another  useful  remedy  is  pyroligneous  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  eight 
parts  of  water,  and  kept  constantly  upon  the  affected  surface  with  a  cloth.  Dead 
structure  should  be  removed  with  the  knife  and  scissors.  Should  the  mortifica- 
tion stop,  amputation  must  not  be  thought  of  until  there  is  a  decided  line  of 
demarcation,  with  sufficient  power  in  the  constitution  to  bear  the  shock  of  the 
operation.     During  convalescence  change  of  air  generally  proves  an  important 

auxiliary  to  recovery. 

f 

SECT.  VIII. — ULCERATION  AND  ULCERS. 

Ulceration  is  the  molecular  death  of  a  part,  as  mortification  is  the  destruction 
of  a  part  upon  a  large  scale :  in  a  word,  it  is  dissolution  in  miniature.  At  least 
three  distinct  acts  are  concerned  in  its  production  :  these  are,  first,  the  softening 
of  the  affected  tissues,  secondly,  their  disintegration,  and,  lastly,  their  removal, 
as  effete  and  extraneous  matter.  Antecedently,  however,  to  these  acts  there  is 
another  in  operation,  paving  the  way  for  their  advent ;  this  is  inflammation, 
which  is  always  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  process,  whatever  may 
bo  its  situation,  stage,  or  degree.  It  was  supposed  until  lately,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  that  ulceration 
consisted  essentially  in  the  disintegration  and  absorption  of  the  suffering  tex- 
tures ;  hence  the  general  use  of  the  phrase  "  ulcerative  absorption."  According 
to  this  doctrine  the  substance  of  the  affected  part,  after  having  been  deprived  of 
vitality,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  carried  by  them  into  the  circu- 
lating mass,  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  body,  and  be  finally  cast  off  as  excremen- 
titious  matter.  There  are  numerous  circumstances  which,  at  first  sight,  would 
S(!em  to  favor  such  a  view.  Thus,  large  ulcers  sometimes  form  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  yet  it  is  quite  impossible,  so  far  as  we  can  determine  by  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  the  tissues  concerned  in  their 
development.  If  search  be  made  for  them  in  the  discharges  they  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, since  their  quantity,  however  great,  is  frequently  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  solid  material.  Similar  phenomena  are  witnessed  in  abscesses 
of  the  brain,  liver,  and  spleen,  where  enormous  destruction  of  the  proper  substance 
of  these  organs  often  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  accumulating  pus,  without 
our  being  able  to  explain  what  has  become  of  it  It  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  lost  tissues  were  contained,  in  an  altered  and  disintegrated  condition,  in 
the  pus,  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  their  presence  by  the  most  careful  examination. 

Ulceration  manifests  a  remarkable  proneness  to  invade  some  stmctures  and 
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x>  aToid  others.  Those  which  are  most  liable  to  its  inroads  are  the  dermoid 
md  maooos  tissoes,  the  cartilages,  bones,  lymphatic  ganglions,  tonsils,  uterus, 
lungs,  and  kidneys.  The  fibrous  and  serous  membranes,  the  muscles,  tendons, 
resaels,  ncrres,  brain,  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  together  with  the  salivary,  pros- 
tate, and  thyroid  glands,  seldom  suffer  in  this  way.  Newly-formed  parts,  as 
deatrioes  mod  the  aUlus  of  broken  bones,  are  easily  affected  by  ulceration,  espo- 
ciaHy  when,  from  any  cause,  there  is  a  depraved  and  impoverished  condition  of 
the  system.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  both  in  a  pathological  and  practical  sense, 
that  this  action  is  more  prone  to  show  itself  in  certain  portions  of  the  same 
stnictnre  than  in  others.  Of  this  occurrence  an  illustration  is  afforded  both  in 
the  skin  and  in  the  mucous  membranes.  Common  ulceration  of  the  skin  is  by 
hr  most  frequent  in  the  legs  and  feet,  whether  because  these  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  habitual  congestion,  or  because  they  are  more  exposed  to  fatigue  and 
accident^  is  not  determined ;  but  that  this  is  the  fact  daily  observation  abundantly 
attests.  Ulceration  is  extremely  rare  in  the  oesophagus,  but  quite  common  in 
Ae  pharynx,  tonsils,  tongue,  cheeks,  and  lips.  The  same  statement  is  true  of 
nlceration  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  as  compared  with  ulceration  of  the 
eokm  and  rectum.  In  the  genito-urinary  division  of  the  mucous  system  a  similar 
lav  obtains.  Thus,  the  disease  is  extremely  infrequent  in  the  urethra  and  bladder 
of  the  female,  but  common  enough  in  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus.  The  male, 
oa  the  contrary,  rarely  suffers  from  ulceration  in  any  portion  of  the  genito-urinary 
^iparatos. 

The  terms  common  and  specific,  as  applied  to  this  disease,  are  sufficiently  sig- 
nificaot.  By  the  former  is  meant  an  ulceration  that  is  liable  to  occur  in  all 
persons,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  a  result  of  ordinary  inflammation. 
The  word  q>ecific,  on  the  other  hand,  is  employed  to  denote  an  ulceration  which 
is  the  product  of  some  specific  cause,  which  runs  a  peculiar  course,  and  which, 
in  its  progress,  furnishes  a  specific  secretion,  capable,  by  inoculation,  of  producing 
a  nmiJar  action.  To  this  category  belong  syphilitic  ulceration  and  the  ulceration 
which  follows  vaccination  and  smallpox.  The  ulceration  which  attends  carci- 
noma is  also  specific,  but  the  matter  it  yields  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  capable 
of  propagating  a  similar  disease. 

Ulceration  varies  in  its  progress,  being  sometimes  very  rapid,  at  other  times 
very  tardy.  The  circumstances  which  determine  this  result  are  not  always  appre- 
ciable, but,  in  general,  they  may  be  considered  as  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  cause,  the  amount  of  the  attending  inflammation,  and,  above  all,  the 
state  of  the  system.  When  the  action  is  very  rapid,  an  extent  of  surface  may 
be  destroyed  in  a  few  days  which  it  may  perhaps  require  several  months  to  repair. 
The  process  often  goes  on  simultaneously  at  several  points  in  the  same  organ  or 
tissue,  and  not  unfrcquently  in  structures  of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 

The  causes  of  ulceration  are  such  as  produce  inflammation,  which,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  always  accompanies  the  process.  They  may  very  properly 
be  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  former  comprise  an  impover- 
isiied  state  of  the  blood,  however  induced,  and,  in  short,  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  impair  the  powers  of  the  system.  Experiments,  performed  long  ago,  by  Ma- 
gendie  and  others,  have  established  the  fact  that  the  protracted  and  exclusive 
OM  of  starch,  sugar,  and  other  non-azotized  articles  of  food,  will  produce  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  poorer  classes  of  people  who 
are  ill  fed  and  sometimes  almost  starved,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  disease 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Ulceration  of  a  severe  nature  often  follows 
opon  various  kinds  of  fever,  especially  typhoid,  scarlet,  and  morbillous,  from  the 
exhaosting  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  solids  and  fluids. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  ulceration,  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  they 
may  be  common  or  specific,  the  latter  being  such  as  act  primarily  upon  a  par- 
ticalar  part»  as  the  head  of  the  penis  in  chancre,  or  secondarily,  in  the  same 
disease,  upon  the  constitution,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  specific 
poison.  Tubercular,  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  and  melanotic  matter,  having  under- 
gone a  process  of  softening,  always  creates  ulceration  by  its  pressure  upon  the 
sd[jaoent  tissues,  thereby  favoring  its  elimination  from  the  part  and  system. 
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The  inflammation  which  precedes  and  accompanies  ulceration  yaries  mudi  in 
its  degree,  as  well  as  in  its  character.  When  acute,  it  is  usually  marked  bj  the 
phenomena  which  ordinarily  distinguish  it  under  other  circumstances,  as  discol- 
oration, heat,  swelling,  pain,  and  disordered  function,  and  then  often  spreads 
with  great  rapidity,  laying  waste  a  large  amount  of  tissue  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  molecular  structures  perish,  as  it  were, 
in  mass,  and  not  in  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  which  characterizes  the  disease 
when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  more  mild  and  simple  grade.  It  is  to  this  form 
of  ulceration  that  the  term  phagedenic  is  commonly  applied,  from  a  Greek  com- 
pound literally  signifying  to  eat,  feed  upon,  or  corrode,  the  parts  around  the 
breach  made  by  the  morbid  action  being  rapidly  disintegrated  and  cast  off,  as  if 
they  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  their  ashes  alone  being  left  as  the  evidence  of 
their  former  existence.  When  the  concomitant  inflammation  is  chronic,  the 
ulceration  generally  advances  more  tardily,  and  is  also  marked  by  fnilder  symp- 
toms ;  this  rule,  however,  has  many  exceptions. 

The  pain  of  ulceration  is  sometimes  peculiar,  affording  thus  valuable  diagnostic 
information.  Thus,  in  ulceration  of  the  joints  and  bones,  it  is  usually  heavy 
and  aching,  as  if  insects  were  feeding  upon  the  part ;  in  rupia,  it  is  hot  and 
burning;  in  scirrhus,  sharp  and  lancinating,  or  like  the  pricking  of  a  needle. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  pain,  as  in  common  ulceration 
of  the  skin,  in  ulceration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  ulcera- 
tion in  tubercular  disease  of  the  large  bowel.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  pain  is  more  severe  in  the  acute  than  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease,  and  it  is  then  also  more  steady  and  persistent.  In  syphilitic  ulceration 
of  the  bones  and  skin,  the  suffering  is  often  of  an  intermittent  character,  the 
paroxysm  usually  coming  on  at  night,  and  gradually  disappearing  towards 
morning.  Finally,  the  pain  may  be  of  a  neuralgic  character,  although  this  is 
rare. 

Ulceration  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  discharge  of  matter,  the  quality 
of  which  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus,  when  the  attendant 
inflammation  is  unusually  high,  the  matter  is  generally  of  a  sanious,  bloody,  or 
ichorous  character,  corrosive  and  profuse ;  a  similar  fluid  is  always  present  in 
ulceration  of  carcinomatous  growths.  When  the  action  is  less  severe,  or  tending 
to  restoration,  the  discharge  is  commonly  somewhat  consistent  and  of  a  yellowish 
color,  like  laudable  pus. 

The  tendency  in  ulceration  is  usually  towards  the  nearest  surface,  a  circnm- 
stance  which  is  often  of  great  service  in  the  evacuation  of  abscesses  and  the 
discharge  of  foreign  matter.  It  would  seem  is  if  nature  availed  herself  of  the 
operation  of  this  law  to  economize  time,  save  structure,  and  prevent  pain.  With- 
out its  aid,  abscesses  would  often,  if,  indeed,  not  generally,  be  emptied  in  the 
most  tedious  and  circuitous  manner,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering,  both  local  and  constitutional.  An  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  law  is  afforded  in  collections  of  pus  in  the  liver,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
discbarge  themselves,  not  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  thick, 
muscular,  and  resistant,  but  through  a  contiguous  coil  of  intestine,  which  is  thin, 
proximal,  and  yielding.  In  abscess  of  the  lung,  the  matter  usually  escapes 
through  a  neighboring  bronchial  tube  ;  when  it  makes  an  effort  to  empty  itself 
externally,  it  either  pours  the  fluid  into  the  pleuritic  cavity,  thus  speedily  causing 
fatal  inflammation,  or  it  attains  its  object  only  after  a  long  and  tedious  process 
of  ulceration,  generally  accompanied  by  great  pain  and  hectic  irritation. 

When  ulceration  has  continued  for  some  time,  it  manifests  a  disposition  either 
to  remain  stationary,  to  cease  altogether,  or  to  continue  in  a  modified  form.  Its 
conduct,  in  these  various  particulars,  is  greatly  influenced  by  internal  and  external 
circumstances,  as  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the  amount  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  In  the  skin 
of  the  lower  extremities,  in  syphilitic  rupia,  in  the  spongy  structure  of  the  bones, 
in  the  movable  joints,  and  in  malignant  growths,  it  often  continues  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period,  being  better  at  one  time  and  worse  at  another.  When  it  is 
about  to  cease,  the  accompanying  inflammation  gradually  subsides,  the  discharges 
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disappear,  and,  plastic  matter  being  poured  ont,  granulations  are  formed,  by  which 
the  breach  is  finally  closed  up,  the  process  of  cicatrization  generally,  if  not  always, 
proceeding  from  the  circumference  toward  the  centre. 

In  the  treaimerU  of  ulceration,  the  great  and  leading  indication  is  to  combat 
the  concomitant  inflammation,  and  thus  place  the  part  in  a  condition  for  the 
efficient  development  of  granulations,  as  it  is  through  their  agency  that  the  lost 
substance  is  to  be  repaired.  For  this  purpose  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  appli- 
ances are  to  be  put  in  requisition  and  continued  until  the  morbid  action  has  been 
completely  arrested,  as  will  be  denoted  by  the  subsidence  of  the  pain,  heat,  swell- 
ing, and  redness  by  which  it  is  usually  characterized.  When  granulations  begin 
to  form,  none  but  the  most  mild  and  soothing  measures  must  be  employed,  and 
the  sore  carefully  watched  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  condition  until  it  is  perfectly 
cicatrized.  In  specific  disease,  as  chancre  and  malignant  pustule,  the  most  efficient 
treatment,  provided  the  case  can  be  seen  in  time,  before  the  matter  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  system,  is  to  cut  out  the  part  or  destroy  it  with  the  actual 
cautery,  Vienna  paste,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

ULCERS. 

An  ulcer  is  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  a  surface,  organ,  or  tissue,  attended 
with  inflammation,  and  a  discharge  of  pus,  ichor,  or  sanies.  The  disease,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  both  sexes,  and  in 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  is  often  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  of  immense  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  surgeon.  Its  very  name  carries 
with  it  an  idea  of  loathsomeness,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  how  much  this 
feeling  is  increased  when,  as  so  often  happens,  the  sore  is  the  seat  of  foul  and 
offensive  discharges,  rendering  the  patient  disagreeable  both  to  himself  and  to  all 
around. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  there  is  not,  in  all  surgery,  a  class  of  mala- 
diej*  whose  pathology  and  treatment  are  less  thoroughly  understood,  by  the  pro- 
fession generally,  than  those  of  ulcers.  It  is  amazing  to  find  what  an  immense 
amount  of  confusion  still  exists  upon  the  subject  even  among  many  of  the  best 
and  most  experienced  authors.  In  examining  the  various  treatises  on  surgery, 
in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  the  reader  has  little  cause  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  progress  that  has  been  eflected  in  this  department  of  the  healing 
art.  He  looks  almost  in  vain  for  any  positive  additions  to  his  stock  of  knowledge 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  published  his 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Management  of  Ulcers.  The  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  the  refinements  and  absurdities,  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
lesions,  are,  with  little  variation,  substantially  reproduced  by  most  of  the  pradieal 
writers  of  the  present  day.  In  studying  the  literature  upon  the  subject,  one  is 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  every  other  branch  of  surgery  has 
experienced  the  benign  influence  of  progress,  this  one  alone  has  remained  unim- 
proved and  uncared-for.  I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  admit  that  the  nosography  of 
ulcers  is  much  more  perfect  now  than  it  was  formerly ;  but  who  can  read  their 
classification,  as  it  appears  in  most  of  our  modern  treatises,  and  not  be  struck 
with  its  many  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  ?  The  catalogue  is  absolutely 
appalling,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  it  com- 
pn^hends,  under  different  names,  diseases  which  are  absolutely  and  positively 
identical  in  their  nature ;  not  even  constituting,  strictly  speaking,  so  many  varieties, 
much  less  distinct  species.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  describes  not  less  than  ten  forms  of  ulcers,  under  the 
names,  respectively,  of  healthy,  languid,  inflamed,  gangrenous,  irritable,  sinuous, 
menstrual,  varicose,  ungual,  and  cutaneous,  the  latter  including  noli  me  tangere, 
and  ulcers  with  thickened,  inverted,  and  everted  edges.  A  more  recent  foreign 
author,  whose  works  are  extensively  circulated  in  this  country,  adopts  a  some- 
what similar  arrangement.  Thus,  he  treats,  under  so  many  separate  heads,  of 
the  simple  purulent  or  healthy,  the  weak,  scrofulous,  cachectic,  indolent,  irritable, 
inflamed,  sloughing,  phagedenic,  and  sloughing-phagedenic  ulcer.      The  sam^ 
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spirit  of  classificatioD  pervades  the  works  of  other  writers.  Why,  then,  shonld 
it  be  deemed  strange  that  the  student  should  take  up  the  inyestigation  of  the 
subject  with  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  his  ability  to  comprehend  it,  even  in  the 
most  superficial  manner  ?  No  one,  however  industrious  and  zealous,  can  posubly 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  divisions  so  minute,  and,  it  may  be  added,  so  atteriy 
meaningless  and  unphilosophical.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  profound  patholo- 
gical anatomist  to  discriminate  between  some  of  these  classes  of  ulcers,  as,  for 
instance,  between  the  irritable  and  inflamed,  the  sloughing  and  sloughing-phage- 
denic.  To  describe  every  sore  that  appears  upon  the  body  as  a  distinct  nicer 
because  it  happens  to  possess  slight  shades  of  differences,  in  its  external  diarac- 
tcrs,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  describe,  in  a  work  on  anthropology,  every  human 
being  as  a  separate  variety  of  the  race  because  he  happens  to  be  a  little  unlike 
his  neighbor.  All  inflammatory  affections  resemble  each  other,  some  closely, 
others  remotely,  but  yet  always  sufficiently  so  to  enable  the  observer  to  trace  out 
their  relations  and  affinities.  The  same  is  strictly  true  of  ulcers ;  we  never  meet 
with  two  cases  which  are  precisely  alike,  and  yet  he  who  runs  may  see  that  they 
exhibit  many  traits  in  common,  the  one  with  the  other ;  one  may  be  undermined, 
incrustcd  with  aplastic  matter,  and  the  seat  of  severe  pain,  with  a  foul,  sanious 
discharge,  and  great  discoloration,  heat,  and  swelling  of  the  surrounding  integu* 
ments ;  another  may  have  hard  and  elevated  edges,  and  a  glossy,  granulated 
surface,  with,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  secretion  at  all,  and  none  of  the  ordinaiy 
evidences  of  inflammation ;  in  a  third  case  the  ulcer  may  be  disposed  to  spread, 
its  tendency  being  essentially  destructive ;  in  another  series,  by  no  means  ui^ 
common,  the  sore  has  thickened  and  everted  edges,  with  profuse  ichorous 
discharge,  and  an  inability  to  furnish  reparative  material ;  finally,  there  may  be 
a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  part,  a  sinus,  disease  of  the  adjacent  bone, 
or  disorder  of  the  general  system,  modifying  the  action  of  the  ulcer,  and  inter- 
fering with  its  cure.  These  are,  be  sure,  contrarieties,  but  contrarieties  which 
are  solely  dependent  upon  local  and  constitutional  causes,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  distinct  diseases.  We  might  as 
well  say  that  the  varieties  of  color  in  ordinary  inflammation  constituted  so  many 
reasons  for  founding  new  species  of  morbid  action,  when  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
this  as  in  the  former  case,  the  circumstance  is  entirely  accidental.  The  tendency 
of  this  refinement,  of  this  division  and  subdivision,  is,  as  above  stated,  the  cause 
why  practitioners  have  so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  ulcers,  and  why  every  one 
complains  of  the  great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  still  environ  the 
subject  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  nt^twithstanding  the  great  advances  of 
pathological  science. 

Assuming  that  all  ulcers  are  merely  so  many  forms  of  inflammation  with  breach 
of  texture  and  more  or  less  discharge,  the  most  rational  classification,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  can  be  adopted,  is  that  of  ulcers  into  acute  and  chronic,  according  to 
the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  the  morbid  action.  Such  an  arrangement  certainly 
greatly  simplifies  the  subject  and  divests  it  of  much  of  the  mystery  and  per- 
plexity that  have  hitherto  enshrouded  it. 

There  are  two  genera  of  ulcers,  the  common  and  the  specific,  just  as  there  lure 
two  genera  of  inflammations.  Common  ulcers  are  such  as  arc  produced  by 
ordinary  causes,  as  common  inflammations,  abrasions,  and  wounds;  specific 
ulcers,  on  the  contrary,  owe  their  origin  to  the  operation  of  some  peculiar  .virus, 
as  the  poison  of  syphilis,  smallpox,  glanders,  malignant  pustule,  scirrhus,  ence- 
phaloid,  tubercle,  or  melanosis.  Although  the  ensuing  remarks  arc  more  particu- 
larly intended  to  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  common  ulcers,  they  are  also,  at 
least,  in  some  degree,  applicable  to  the  specific,  which,  however,  will  receive 
special  attention  in  their  proper  place. 

1.    ACUTE  ULCERS. 

The  acute  ulcer  is  distinguished  by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  the  severity 
of  its  symptoms,  which  are  those  very  much  of  ordinary  acute  inflammation 
The  sore  usually  begins  at  a  small  point  of  skin,  or  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  flrom 
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which  it  speedily  spreads  in  different  directions  until  it  often  covers  a  large  extent 
of  surfkce.  In  its  form  it  is  generally  somewhat  oval  or  circular,  but  it  is  fre- 
qaently  Terj  irregolar,  and  instances  are  met  with  in  which  it  is  of  a  serpiginous, 
creeping,  or  angular  shape.  When  the  ulcerative  action  commences  simultaue- 
ouslj  at  several  spots,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  sore  may  have  a  peculiar 
neTe4ike,  or  worm-eaten  appearance,  similar  to  that  of  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 
or  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Its  surface  is  red  and  angry-looking,  either  uniformly,  or 
red  at  one  point,  and  white  at  another,  owing  to  a  deposit  of  aplastic  matter, 
which  occasionally  overspreads  it  completely.  When  the  action  is  unusually 
severe  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  generally  exhibits  a  foul,  greenish,  brownish,  or 
blackish  appearance,  and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  any  plasma  is  poured  out, 
it  is  immeifUately  spoiled  or  washed  away  by  the  discharges,  which  are  always 
thin,  sero-sanguinolent,  and  irritating,  possessing  none  of  the  properties  of 
Uodable  pus,  snch  as  is  furnished  by  a  granulating  wound.  In  regard  to  the 
edges  of  this  class  of  ulcer,  they  present  the  greatest  possible  variety ;  in  general, 
however,  they  are  thin,  rather  sharp,  and  somewhat  undermined,  or  undermined 
at  one  place,  straight  at  another,  and  perhaps  everted  at  a  third  :  in  some  cases 
they  are  very  steep  and  ragged,  notched  or  serrated.  Extending  from  the  sore 
in  different  directions  are  occasionally  small  sinuses  or  fistulous  passages,  which 
thos  gpreatly  complicate  its  character  and  protract  the  cure.  The  parts  immedi- 
ately aronnd  the  nicer  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  high  inflammation,  being  of  a 
deep  red,  livid,  or  purple  color,  pretematurally  hot,  painful,  and  more  or  less 
CEdematons,  from  sero-plastic  effusions,  and  consequently  pitting  under  pressure. 
The  laiter  symptom  is  hardly  ever  entirely  absent  in  any  case  of  acute  ulcer,  and 
is  therefore  of  great  diagnostic  value.  The  oedema  often  extends  over  a  consider- 
able surface,  but  is  always  most  conspicuous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sore. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  other  inflammatory  phenomena. 

The  pain  of  the  acute  ulcer  is  frequently  a  prominent  and  absorbing  symptom ; 
it  varies  not  only  in  degree  but  likewise  in  character,  being  at  one  time  throbbing 
or  palsatile,  at  another  sharp  or  pricking,  at  another  dull,  heavy,  and  gnawing,  as 
if  insects  were  feeding  upon  the  part.  Its  violence  is  often  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  the  morbid  action.  I  have  seen  cases  where,  although 
the  ulcer  was  scarcely  as  large  as  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  it  was  so  excruciating 
as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep  for  days  and  nights  together,  and  bring  on  rapid 
emaciation  and  hectic  irritation.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  sore,  but  in  general  it 
is  felt  over  the  whole  of  the  inflamed  surface,  and  is  usually  worse  at  night  and 
in  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere.  Posture  also  commonly  aggravates  it,  being 
generally  more  severe  when  the  part  hangs  down  than  when  it  is  elevated,  although 
occasionally  the  reverse  is  true,  even  when  the  sore  is  quite  large. 

Along  with  these  phenomena  there  is  generally  considerable  constitutional  de- 
rangement, manifesting  itself,  not  so  much  commonly  in  febrile  commotion,  as  in 
an  irritable  state  of  the  system,  and  in  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
patient  feels  unwell  rather  than  sick  ;  his  head  troubles  him ;  his  appetite  is  vitia- 
ted, or  temporarily  arrested ;  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  there  is  a  bad  taste  in 
the  month,  especially  in  the  morning ;  the  bowels  are  inclined  to  be  constipated  ; 
and  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored.  When  the  ulcerative  action  is  rapid 
and  extensive,  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  fever,  with  thirst,  restlessness, 
loss  af  sleep,  and  excitement  of  the  pulse.  Disorder  of  the  secretions  is  generally 
a  prominent  symptom  in  these  cases,  especially  of  the  liver,  the  uterus,  and  mu- 
cous follicles. 

An  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  however  induced,  habitual  intemperance, 
excessive  indulgence  at  table,  mental  anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  various 
eruptive  diseases  may  be  enumerated  as  so  many  predisposing  causes  of  the  acute 
ulcer.  Xervous,  irritable,  and  plethoric  persons,  especially  old  dram  drinkers, 
are  its  most  frequent  subjects.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  it,  but  men  suffer  much 
more  frequently  than  women.  The  malady  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  and  it  is  also  very  uncommon  in  children. 

The  acate  ulcer  may  be  a  primary  affection,  or  an  ulcer,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  in  a  dormant  condition,  may  suddenly  assume  the  acute  character,  either 
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in  consequence  of  local  or  constitutional  causes,  or  of  both  combined ;  that  is,  the 
part  becomes  more  or  less  severely  inflamed,  and  manifests  a  tendencj  to  extend 
its  ravages.     However  this  may  be,  the  disease  often  spreads  with  great  rapidity, 
eating  away  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact — skin,  cellnlMr  tissue, 
fibrous  membrane,  muscle,  and  sometimes  even  bone — and  often  laying  waste  in 
a  few  days  an  extent  of  surface  which  it  may  take  months,  aided  bj  the  best  skill, 
to  repair.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  action  may  be  said  to  be  truly  phagedenic, 
or  to  consist  in  rapid  mortification  of  the  molecular  structure  of  the  suffering 
part,  which  is  hot,  oedematous,  fiery  red,  exquisitely  painful,  and  bathed  with 
profuse,  fetid  discharges.     Constitutional  disturbance  is  great,  and  the  tendencj 
is  usually  decidedly  typhoid,  especially  if  .the  subject  of  the  disease  baa  been 
worn  out  by  intemperance  and  other  causes  of  depression.     This  form  of  ulcer  is 
very  prone  to  occur  upon  new  and  imperfectly  organized  skin,  where  it  often  com- 
mits the  most  terrible  ravages,  which,  for  a  time,  hardly  anything  can  saccessfullj 
resist. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  acute  ulcer  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic, 
modified,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  When  the 
symptoms  arc  urgent,  as  denoted  by  the  severity  of  the  local  and  constitutional 
disorder,  the  indication  obviously  is  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  provided  the 
patient  is  at  all  plethoric ;  or,  this  not  being  permissible,  at  all  events  to  open  his 
bowels  freely  with  an  active  cathartic,  containing  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calo- 
mel, and  followed  up,  if  necessary,  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  infusion  of  senna  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture 
to  subdue  vascular  action ;  while  opium  is  administered  in  large  doses  to  allay  pain 
and  induce  sleep.  The  diet  must  be  mild  and  not  too  nutritious,  and  the  patient 
must  observe  the  most  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Active  purgation 
will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  this  form  of  ulcer ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  case  in  which  it  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  To  render  it  promptly 
effective,  however,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  combining  with  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  mercury,  either  in  the  form  of  calomel,  or  blue  mass,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  strong  and  rapid  impression  upon  the  secretions,  which,  as  before 
stated,  arc  usually  notably  deranged,  and  which  thus  keep  up  a  spreading  ten- 
dency in  the  disease.  Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  anodynes  in  arresting  acute 
ulceration  no  one,  who  has  not  witnessed  them,  can  form  any  just  conception. 
That  they  exert  any  direct  influence  upon  the  part  itself  cannot  be  supposed ; 
but  that  they  produce  a  most  salutary  impression  by  tranquillizing  the  heart's 
action,  and  allaying  nervous  irritability,  which  is  generally  so  prominent  a  symp- 
tom in  this  affection,  is  indisputable ;  hence  the  remedy  should  aways  be  given  in 
large  and  sustained  doses  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  malady. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  now  made  that  active  depletion  is 
suited  to  all  cases  of  this  disease  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  often  obliged  to  use 
tonics  and  stimulants  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatment,  and  to  continue 
their  exhibition  until  we  have  succeeded  in  building  up  the  system,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  oppose  a  successful  barrier  to  the  encroachment  of  the  morbid  action.  The 
state  of  the  pulse,  skin,  digestive  organs,  and  muscular  system  will  generally 
serve  as  a  correct  guide  to  the  kind  of  treatment  best  adapted  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  class  of  cases.  Quinine,  iron,  and  milk  punch,  with  opium,  or  the 
salts  of  morphia,  will  usually  constitute  the  most  reliable  means. 

The  local  treatment  will  not  differ,  in  its  general  principles,  from  that  already 
described  as  applicable  to  acute  inflammation,  except  as  it  respects  the  modifica- 
tions arising  f^om  the  presence  of  a  broken  surface.  The  part,  as  a  primary  and 
essential  step,  must  be  placed  perfectly  at  rest  in  an  easy  and  elevated  position, 
to  prevent  arterial  ingress  and  favor  venous  return ;  it  will  even  be  well,  in  many 
cases,  to  lay  the  limb  upon  an  inclined  plane,  so  that  the  sore  shall  be  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  to  confine  it,  if  necessary,  in  this  situation  by  means  of 
a  light  roller,  care  being  taken  not  to  obstruct  discharge  or  to  make  undue  com- 
pression. If  the  part  be  filthy  from  want  of  cleanliness,  or  adherent  dressings, 
ablution  by  immersion  should  precede  direct  medication.  If  the  morbid  action  be 
high,  the  young  practitioner  might  be  induced  to  apply  leeches,  not  to  the  sore. 
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bat  in  its  immediate  yicinity ;  but  such  a  proceeding  is  objectionable,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  bites  of  these  animals  are  liable  to  occasion  excessive  pain,  and  some- 
times even  an  aggravation  of  the  disease.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  draw  blood 
bv  scarification  with  the  lancet,  the  limb,  firmly  encircled  with  a  cord  a  few 
inches  below  the  knee,  the  while  standing  in  a  tub  of  warm  water.  From 
six  to  a  dozen  vertical  incisions,  not  quite  skin  deep,  are  made  over  the  inflamed 
surface  around  the  sore,  and  the  blood  is  permitted  to  flow  until  the  patient  shows 
signs  of  approaching  syncope,  if  he  be  at  all  plethoric,  or,  at  all  events,  until  the 
engorged  vessels  have  been  measurably  deprived  of  their  contents,  as  denoted  by 
the  comparative  pallor  of  the  part.  I  know  of  no  method  so  well  adapted  as  this 
to  make  a  prompt  and  decisive  impression  upon  an  acute  ulcer ;  it  is  a  most  po- 
tent alterant,  and  I  rarely  omit  its  employment  whenever  the  case  presents  the 
slightest  urgency.  For  the  sore  itself  the  best  remedy  is  the  officinal  solution  of 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  diluted  with  two,  three,  or  four  parts  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  foulness  of  the  affected  surface.  The  application  should  be  made 
lightly  with  a  soft  sponge  or  a  cloth  mop,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  repeated  once 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  until  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  ulcer,  when  it  should  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  or  used  more  sparingly,  and 
still  weaker.  As  a  constant  covering  for  the  parts  the  most  suitable  one  is  a  light 
emollient  cataplasm,  sprinkled  with  morphia,  laudanum,  or  powdered  opium,  or 
the  warm  water-dressing,  similarly  medicated.  Fetor  is  allayed  with  the  chlo- 
rides. In  some  instances  yeast  may  advantageously  be  added  to  the  poultice  ; 
but  in  general  this  may  be  dispensed  with.  Under  this  treatment  rapid  improve- 
ment may  usually  be  looked  for ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  we  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  within  less  than  thirty-six  hours  after  its  commencement,  already  a  de- 
cided change  for  the  better ;  the  ulceration  evinces  a  disposition  to  cease,  the  dis- 
charges assume  a  more  healthy  aspect,  and  the  surrounding  parts  lose  their  fiery 
red  and  cedematous  character.  By  persevering  in  the  treatment,  in  a  modified 
form,  the  sore  will  soon  begin  to  granulate,  and  to  form  new  skin  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  old,  and  this  point  being  attained,  none  but  the  mildest  applications 
will  be  required. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  which,  when  a  choice  of 
remedies  is  allowed,  I  usually  adopt  in  this  disease.  But  the  patient  will  not 
always  submit  to  scarification,  nor  is  this  always  proper,  owing  to  the  exhausted 
condition  of  his  system.  Under  such  circumstances,  our  object  may  often  be 
promptly  attained  by  the  free  application  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
parts  around  the  sore,  while  the  sore  itself  is  lightly  touched  with  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  as  in  the  former  case,  or  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  this  article  in  substance,  although  both  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  former 
remedy.  In  some  instances  I  have  succeeded  in  putting  a  prompt  and  permanent 
check  to  the  ulcerative  action  by  covering  the  sore  and  the  inflamed  surface  with 
a  blister,  retained  until  thorough  vesication  was  induced,  and  then  using  the 
ordinary  dressings  Few  cases  of  acute  ulcers  are  able  to  resist  this  remedy. 
Its  beneficial  effects  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  drainage  which  it  establishes  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The  progress  of 
the  cure  is  sometimes  embarrassed  by  dead  matter,  as  shreds  of  cellular  tissue  or 
fibrous  membrane,  the  removal  of  which  should  receive  prompt  attention. 

Of  creasote,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  other  remedies  so  much 
lauded  by  some  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  acute  ulcers,  little  need  be  said. 
These  articles  undoubtedly  possess  some  merit,  and  I  have  occasionally  employed 
them  with  advantage,  but  as  they  arc  altogether  of  a  subordinate  character  they 
should  never  take  the  place,  in  urgent  cases,  of  those  just  mentioned.  Acetic 
and  nitric  acid,  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm,  and  the  latter  of 
eight  or  ten  drops,  to  the  ounce  of  water,  are  excellent  applications,  in  the  milder 
varieties  of  the  affection,  allaying  fetor  and  changing  the  action  of  the  sore  so 
as  to  promote  the  formation  of  healthy  granulations  and  laudable  discharge. 
Lead  water  is  chiefly  serviceable  when  there  is  unusual  vascular  activity  in  the 
parts  around  the  ulcer. 
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2.    CHROMO  ULCERa 

While  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  when  an  ulcer  becomes  chronic,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  was  previonsly  stated,  that  a  chronic  ulcer  maj,  in  con- 
sequence of  local  and  constitutional  causes,  occasionally  assnme  an  acute  charM- 
ter.  In  this  respect  the  present  disease  does  not  differ  from  ordinary  inflamnui- 
tion,  unattended  by  breach  of  teztnre.  Thus,  an  inflammation  of  the  coiijunctiT% 
after  having  pursued  a  chronic  march,  with  but  little  pain  and  discoloration, 
perhaps  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  several  months,  breaks  out  with  renewed  vigor, 
characterized  by  all  its  primitive  intensity,  and  now  rapidly  urging  on  the  affected 
structures  to  permanent  disorganization,  rendered  the  more  prone  to  this  occur- 
rence by  their  protracted  suffering.  Ulcers  are  not  onfrequently  snlirjected  to 
similar  hardships ;  not  once  only,  but,  perhaps,  many  times  dnring  their  progresi^ 
and  thus  their  career  often  becomes  a  most  checkered  one,  defying  alike  our 
powers  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  constituting  at  least  one  of  the  causes, 
previously  adverted  to,  of  the  unscientific  nomenclature  which  disfigures  this 
branch  of  surgery. 

When  does  an  ulcer  become  chronic?  or,  in  other  words,  what  time  must 
elapse  before  it  can  be  said  to  assume  this  character  1  To  this  question  it  is 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  definite  reply ;  in  some  instances  the  disease 
is  chronic  almost  from  the  beginning ;  in  others,  it  becomes  so  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  in  others,  again,  perhaps  several  months  intervene.  The  term  chronic,  as 
every  one  knows,  has  reference  to  time,  and  is  employed  to  designate  a  class  of 
affections  which  have  passed  through  their  acute  stages,  and  which,  consequently, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  primitive  characteristics ;  their  action  has  been 
modified  by  treatment,  by  the  operation  of  time,  or  by  the  joint  influence  of  both. 
The  inflammation  now  generally  exists  in  a  much  milder  form ;  there  is  less  func- 
tional disturbance,  while  the  constitutional  derangement  often  entirely  ceases,  and 
the  local  phenomena  of  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling  are  materially  dimin- 
ished. The  part,  however,  is  oppressed,  if  not  overpowered,  by  effused  fluids ; 
its  vessels  are  sluggish,  dilated  and  engorged  with  dark  blood ;  nervous  sensibility 
is  perverted,  and  the  restorative  tendency  is  either  much  enfeebled  or  else  com- 
pletely at  a  stand.  Ulceration  still  goes  on,  and  perhaps  even  serious  havoc  is 
committed  by  it,  but  the  action  is  tardy,  and  exhibits  few,  if  any,  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  originally  characterized  it  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it 
were  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  disease  was  chronic  from  its  commencement,  and 
yet  such  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  rather,  however,  in  reference  to  its  symptoms 
than  to  the  true  and  legitimate  meaning  of  the  word. 

Chronic  ulcers  often  exist  for  many  months  and  years  together ;  at  one  time 
stationary,  now  receding,  now  advancing ;  in  one  case  exhibiting  too  much  action, 
in  another  too  little,  but  rarely  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount 
and  quality  of  reparative  material.  Even  if  granulations  occasionally  do  form, 
they  are  seldom  of  a  healthy  character,  or,  if  they  are,  it  is  seldom  that  they  long 
retain  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  soon  languish  for  the  want  of  proper  support,  or 
they  perish  from  the  violence  of  the  attendant  inflammation.  These  effects  may 
be  the  result  purely  of  local  causes  or  of  causes  exerting  their  influence  indirectly 
through  the  constitution ;  generally,  perhaps,  of  both.  If  this  statement  be 
true,  as  multiplied  observation  proves,  we  cannot  fail  to  deduce  from  it  important 
principles  of  practice.  It  plainly  suggests  the  necessity,  in  every  instance,  of 
instituting  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  part  itself.  To  treat  a  chronic 
ulcer  upon  any  other  plan  would  be  a  palpable  absurdity ;  and  yet  that  this  is 
generally  the  case  my  experience  amply  attests.  Few  practitioners  look  upon 
this  class  of  diseases  in  the  true  light  of  philosophy ;  their  ideas  of  their  patho- 
logy are  vague  and  indistinct ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they  shonld 
find  themselves  completely  baffled  in  their  efforts  at  curing  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs  have  so  long  been  regarded  as  an  oppro- 
brium of  surgery,  and  that  so  many  patients  are  obliged  to  carry  their  malady 
with  them  to  the  grave,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts  that  may  have 
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nude  to  get  rid  of  it ;  all  u^Biug  from  the  fact  that  its  tme  uatnre  was 
r  properly  anderatood. 

it  dtronic  nicer  is  capable  of  asBnming  every  possible  Tariety  of  Beat,  nam- 
foriB,  dxe,  color,  condition  of  surface,  and  complication.  Id  genera),  it  is 
1  to  occupy  the  inner  sarface  of  the  leg,  a  few  inches  above  the  ankle  ;  but 
ofteD  sitnated  higher  up,  and  in  rara  cases  it  is  placed  directly  over  the  Joint 
'.     The  outer  surface  of  the  limb  is  also  liable  to  suffer,  and  we  occasioDally 

with  instances  of  ulcers  existing  simultaneonely  upon  both  BidcB.  In  fact, 
art  of  the  leg  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  disease,  unless  it  be  that  just  below 
JK*.  Why  this  liability  should  exist  to  a  greater  extent  at  one  point  than 
•other  we  are  unable  to  explain. 

^M  the  diflerence  is  owing  to  Fig.  23. 

Eict  that  the  inner  surface  of 
iob  is  more  liberally  supplied 

▼eins,  and,  consequently,  more 
!ct  to  habitual  congestion  of  the 
and  cellular  tisane.  Such  an 
at  all  events,  is  not  improbable. 
M  form  of  the  ulcer  is  variable, 
f  at  one  time  circnlar,  now  oval, 
then  angular,  or  so  irregular  as 
itj  all  attempts  at  accuracy  of 
■iptioD.  In  some  cases,  it  ex- 
I  ronnd  the  limb  in  the  form  of 
It  neariy  of  equal  width.  In 
it  ranges  from  that  of  a  five- 
piece  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the 
,  or  eren  the  entire  band,  the 
■netion  of  substance  being  truly 

tfal.     In   its   depth,   it   rarely     .,„„,„„„_,„    .„„„  „,.>.u™ -,iu ^.-ui.,^ 

tea   beyond    the    enbcntaneons    uuh. 
lar  tissue ;  in  some  cases,  bow- 

.  it  involves  the  aponeuroses,  the  muscles,  and  even  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
1  ravages  generally  imply  an  unugnal  amount  of  antecedent  inflammation,  or 
'Cpeatod  iuterreution  of  acute  action,  although  they  are  often  produced  by 
iteady  progress  of  the  chronic  disease  itself. 

ithongh  the  chronic  nicer  is  often  solitary,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  vrith 
three,  or  even  a  larger  number,  situated  either  in  close  proximity  with  each 
r,  or  at  different,  and  perhaps  rather  remote  points  of  the  limb.  When  the 
ber  is  considerable,  their  size  is  ueually  proportionately  small. 
le  color  of  the  ulcer  varies  from  light  rose  to  deep  purple,  according  to  the 
laity  of  the  concomitant  action  and  the  congested  condition  of  the  cutaneous 
llaries.  The  most  common  shades  of  color  are  the  dnsky,  brownish,  and 
.  livid,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  ulcer  which  is  of  a  rosy  hue  to-day 
be  of  a  deep  purple  to-morrow,  simply  from  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
inflammatory  action.  The  parts  around  the  sore  are  often  quite  as  high- 
-ed  as  the  sore  itself;  sometimes,  indeed,  much  more  so.  In  general,  tJie 
ilormtion,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  is  lost  by  insensible  gradations  in 
nrronnding  healthy  hue,  not  abruptly,  as  in  erysipelas  and  erythema. 
.  regard  to  the  edges  of  the  chronic  ulcer,  nothing  can  be  more  diversified ; 
e,  some  of  the  singular  distinctions  of  Home,  Astley  Cooper,  and  others  who 

followed  so  closely  in  each  other's  footsteps.     In  general,  the  edges  are 

or  callous,  elevated,  rather  broad,  and  so  insensible  as  to  admit  of  the  rudest 
ipnlation ;  in  some  cases,  they  are  thin,  ragged,  almost  serrated,  and  either 
t«d  or  inverted,  and  perhaps  exqnisitely  sensitive.  In  another  class  of  coses, 
o  means  infrequent,  they  are  considerably  undermined,  or  shelving  at  one 
t  and  everted  at  another.  In  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  diversities  presented 
he  boundaries  of  the  sore ;  hence,  all  attempts  at  description  must  be  futile, 
M  earfius  of  the  sore  is  generally  more  or  less  irregular,  being  deeper  at  OM 
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part  than  at  another,  although,  as  was  before  stated,  it  rarely  extends  beneath 
the  subcntaneons  cellnlar  tissue.  Its  real  condition  usually  varies  with  the 
amount  of  inflammatory  action.  When  this  is  considerable,  there  is  often  an 
entire  absence  of  granulations,  and  then  the  bottom  of  the  sore  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  in  a  foul,  bloody,  or  phagedenic  condition,  or  incrusted  with  a  stra- 
tum of  lymph  too  feeble  to  admit  of  organization;  or,  finally,  granulations, 
sloughy  matter,  and  vitiated  plasma  may  all  be  present,  in  varying  degrees,  upoa 
different  parts  of  the  exposed  surface.  The  concomitant  discharge  is  profuse, 
sanious,  fetid,  and  irritating,  possessing  none  of  the  properties  of  healthy  pns. 
The  sore,  as  well  as  the  surface  immediately  around,  is  unusually  sensitive,  and 
often  the  seat  of  severe  pain.  It  is  to  this  form  of  ulcer  that  writers  usually 
apply  the  term  inflamed,  or  irritable,  from  its  excess  of  vascular  and  nervous 
activity.  It  is  most  common  in  nervous,  irritable  subjects,  and  in  the  habitnally 
intemperate.     It  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

When  the  inflammation  is  more  moderate,  granulations  will  seldom  be  wholly 
absent,  and  they  may  exist  even  in  great  abundance,  although  they  may  be  alto- 
gether unhealthy.  When  the  action  is  somewhat  less,  but  not  too  languid,  they 
commonly  exhibit  a  pale,  reddish,  flabby  appearance ;  their  surface  is  irregular 
or  tuberculated,  and  they  are  much  too  large ;  in  fact,  they  look  as  if  they  had 
been  reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and  been  too  freely  watered.  Their  reparative  power 
is  very  feeble,  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely  before  we  can 
effect  a  cure.  This  state  of  granulation  constitutes  what  is  vulgarly  called 
''  proud  flesh,"  and  is  often  difficult  to  manage. 

Again,  the  circulation  may  be  inordinately  languid,  and  then  the  granulations, 
if  any  be  present,  will  generally  be  still  larger  than  in  the  preceding  case,  totally 
insensible,  and  perhaps  quite  ccdematous,  readily  pitting  under  pressure,  and,  if 
punctured,  freely  exuding  a  serous,  sanious,  or  ichorous  fluid.  Cacoplastic  lymph 
is  generally  interspersed  through  the  granulations,  or  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  sore,  the  edges  of  which  are  hard  and  very  prominent,  so  that  the  raw  surface 
appears  as  if  it  were  much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts,  which,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  the  case.  The  accompanying  discharge  is  slight,  thin,  and  sero- 
sanguinolent ;  while  the  adjoining  skin  is  osdematous  and  of  a  dusky-brownish 
hue. 

Finally,  cases  occur  where  the  granulations  are  very  small,  or  apparently 
stunted  in  their  growth,  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  fiery  red  color,  and  so  exquisitely 
sensitive  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  suffering,  the  ulcer  being  intolerant  of  the 
slightest  pressure,  or  manipulation ;  the  discharge  is  sanious  and  irritating, 
although  seldom  very  fetid  or  profuse ;  the  edges  of  the  sore  are  thin,  irregular, 
everted,  or  inverted ;  and  the  surrounding  skin  is  the  seat  of  active  inflammation. 

The  chronic  ulcer  is  often  complicated  with  other  diseases,  which  tend  to 
modify  its  action,  and  impede,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  its  restoration.  Of  these 
affections  some  arc  of  a  local,  others  of  a  general  character.  The  former  consist 
mainly  in  the  involvement  of  the  deep-seated  structures,  as  the  fibrous  membranes, 
tendons,  muscles,  and  bones ;  in  the  formation  of  sinuses ;  in  a  varicose  state 
of  the  veins ;  and  in  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  nn^pr  the  influence  of  which 
the  ulcer  was,  perhaps,  originally  induced.  Among  the  constitutional  complica- 
tions, the  most  common  are,  disorder  of  the  secretions,  especially  of  the  liver 
and  alimentary  canal,  anemia,  dyspepsia,  plethora,  and  habitual  intemperance  in 
eating  and  drinking.  I  have  never  seen  what  writers  have  called  the  menstrual 
ulcer,  although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  great  uterine  derangement,  showing 
itself  in  deficiency  of  discharge,  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  healing  of  a 
sore  on  the  leg,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  chronic  ulcers  three  leading  indications 
present  themselves ;  first,  to  remove  any  complications  that  may  exist ;  secondly, 
to  regulate  the  inflammatory  action  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  produce  healthy  granulations. 
Keeping  before  him  these  important  points,  to  the  attainment  of  which  all  his 
energies  should  be  steadily  directed,  the  practitioner  cannot  fail  to  settle  down 
upon  a  rational  and  philosophical  plan  of  treatment,  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  crowned  with  success.     Let  him  not  lose  sight  of  common  sense,  but  proceed 
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preciselj  as  if  the  disease  were  one  of  ordinary  inflammation,  modified  merely  by 
aceidental  circnmstances,  and  he  will  be  Bare  to  go  right.  His  object  should  be, 
in  every. case,  to  bring  the  ulcer  into  a  simple  granulating  condition,  so  as  to 
give  nature  an  opportunity  of  beginning  and  carrying  on,  without  impediment, 
the  healing  process. 

Ulcers  sometimes  refuse  to  heal  in  consequence  of  the  partial  destruction  of 
aponenrotic,  tendinous,  or  muscular  tissue,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are 
compressed  by  overlying  structures :  in  the  former  case,  the  dead  substance  is 
removed  with  the  knife  or  scissors :  in  the  latter  relief  is  afforded  by  adequate 
incisions,  after  which  the  malady  is  treated  upon  general  principles.  If  necrosed 
bone  exist,  this  must  be  extracted,  while  caries  must  be  cut  away  with  the  chisel, 
saw.  or  scalpel 

Varicose  veins  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  that  disease  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  the  complication  is  often  a 
serious  one,  and  nothing  short  of  the  ligation  of  the  vessels,  or  their  destruction 
with  Vienna  paste,  will  answer  the  purpose.  When  the  malady  is  compara- 
tively slight,  amelioration  may  be  afforded  by  wearing  a  laced  stocking  to  give 
oniform  support  to  the  limb,  and  by  the  free  use  of  spirituous  lotions,  with  the 
occasional  application  along  the  track  of  the  enlarged  vessels  of  the  dilute  tine- 
tnre  of  iodine.  Hemorrhage  sometimes  attends  this  complication,  from  extension 
of  the  ulceration  into  a  contiguous  vein  ;  I  have  seen  cases  where  more  than  a 
quart  of  blood  was  thus  lost  in  a  few  minutes,  and  two  instances  have  been 
reported  to  me  where  the  bleeding  was  so  copious  as  to  prove  fatal.  The  proper 
remedy  is  compression,  followed,  if  need  be,  by  a  Vienna  paste  issue  to  produce 
permanent  obliteration  of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  the  ulceration. 

Sinuses  are  laid  open  with  the  director  and  bistoury,  their  course  being  com- 
pletely traced  out,  as  no  cure  is  to  be  expected  so  long  as  any  portion  remains 
concealed.     Reunion  of  the  incision  is  opposed  by  the  tent  and  careful  dressing. 

Ulcers,  consequent  upon  wounds,  are  frequently  prevented  from  closing  by  the 
presence'  of  foreign  matter,  as  a  pellet  of  paper,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  ball,  nail,  or 
fimgment  of  bone ;  when  this  is  the  case  a  careful  search  is  made  with  the  probe, 
and  the  substance  extracted  in  the  usual  manner. 

One  of  the  worst  complications  in  chronic  ulcers  occasionally  arises  from  the 
of  the  sore  being  undermined,  inverted,  uncommonly  ragged,  or  very  callous. 
The  best  procedure  is  to  use  the  knife,  cutting  off  all  that  is  spoiled,  redundant, 
or  irreclaimable.  Exuberant  granulations  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner, 
excision  here  being  far  preferable  to  escharotics,  which  are  always  painful,  tedious, 
and  uncertain. 

The  second  object  is  to  reduce  the  concomitant  inflammation  so  as  to  enable 
the  sore  to  form  healthy  granulations,  which  it  cannot  possibly  do  so  long  as  the 
morbid  action  is  either  very  high  or  very  low.  One  step  towards  accomplishing 
this  end  is  the  removal  of  complications,  which,  indeed,  is  frequently  of  itself 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  When  this  fails,  the  rest  of  the  inflammation  is  often 
readily  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  parts  imme- 
diately around  the  ulcer,  preceded,  when  the  congestion  and  discoloration  are 
unusually  great,  by  free  scarification ;  and  by  touching  the  sore  itself  very  gently, 
once  a  day,  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  what  is  better,  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  either  in  its  pure  state  or  variously  weakened,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  each  particular  case.  One  application  of  the  acid  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
will  usually  suffice,  and  in  many  instances  the  cure  will  progress  more  rapidly 
and  satisfactorily  if  it  be  made  less  frequently.  Other  topical  remedies  may 
often  be  used  with  advantage,  especially  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  and  w^eak  solutions 
of  «(nlphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead  and  zinc,  sulphate  of  zinc,  creasote,  and 
acetic  acid.  All  these  articles,  however,  are  of  a  subordinate  character,  and  hence 
I  seldom  have  recourse  to  them.  As  a  constant  protection  for  the  parts,  nothing 
is  more  suitable  than  the  elm  or  linseed  cataplasm,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it,  is  still,  in  most  cases,  one  of  our  nicest  and 
most  reliable  remedies.  Or,  instead  of  the  poultice,  the  warm  water-dressing  may 
be  used,  although  this  is  generally  mnch  less  convenient  in  private  practice,  and 
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not  any  better.  When  the  pain  is  very  great,  the  application  shonld  be  medicated 
witli  solutions  of  morphia,  or  morphia  may  be  cautioosly  eprinlded  diioctly  npoi 
the  BnrTace  of  the  ulcer. 

During  all  this  time  proper  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  atate  of  the  sjiton; 
the  bowels  arc  regularly  moved  with  mild  aperients,  and  care  is  taken  that  te 
diet  is  perfectly  mild  and  not  too  nutritious.  If  the  general  health  is  mnch  im- 
ordered,  recourse  is  had  to  more  active  purgation,  and  ftee  use  ia  made  of  the 
antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  with  a  fall  opiate  at  night,  if  there  is  mach  p^ 
or  inability  to  sleep.  Bleeding  at  the  arm  will  be  required  only  in  very  ple^otfe 
subjects,  in  urgent  caaes.  Absolute  recumbency  is  observed,  at  least  nntil  the 
morbid  action  has  been  measurably  subdoed ;  and  the  affected  part  is  placed  at 
rest  in  an  easy,  elevated  position,  precisely  as  in  ordinary  inflammation. 

If  the  general  health  is  mnch  reduced  by  protracted  suffering,  or  if  the  system 
is  in  an  anemic  condition,  or,  finally,  if  typhoid  symptoms  are  present,  stimalanti 
and  tonics  will  be  indicated,  especially  qniniue  and  iron,  with  milk  punch,  and 
untritioua  food. 

If  the  measures  now  detailed  be  judiciously  employed,  the  surgeon  will  eoon 
be  able  to  get  the  ulcer  into  a  con- 
Fig.  3A.  dition  for  the  development  of 
healthy  granulations,  fig.  S4,  and, 
as  soon  as  this  has  been  brou^t 
about,  he  will  have  little  else  to  do 
than  to  watch  the  parts,  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  over-ac- 
tion. The  mildest  and  moat  sooth- 
ing applications  will  now  generally 
suffice,  the  object  being  ratLer  to 
protect  the  sarTace  of  the  sore  from 
the  injurious  contact  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, than  to  promote  its  welfare 
by  medicative  agency.  Among  the 
best  of  these  remedies  are  the  cerates 
of  opium,  balsam  of  Peru,  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  the  nitrate  of  mercniy, 
the  last  of  which  I  prefer  to  dl 
others,  on  account  of  its  cicatrix 
ing  properties.  It  must,  however, 
be  employed  with  care,  and  in  a 
very  weak  form,  as  in  tJie  propor- 
tion of  six,  eight,  or  ten  gruns  to 
the  drachm  of  simple  ointment 
The  scabbing  process  may  occasionally  be  expedited  by  touching  the  g^ranulatioDB 
very  lightly,  once  a  day,  along  the  edge  of  the  sore,  for  the  space  of  a  line,  with 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 

I  consider  rest,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  as  a  matter  of  paramount  import- 
ance whenever  it  is  desirable  to  effect  a  rapid  cure;  I  am  certain,  from  much 
observation,  that  nothing  else  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  Nevertheless,  instances 
often  occur  where,  either  on  account  of  the  patient's  condition  in  life,  or  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  health,  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  absolutely  indispensable ; 
under  these  circumstances,  the  part  should  be  as  carefully  protected  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  fatigue  and  protracted  dependency  being 
especially  guarded  against.  The  bandage  in  particular  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  a  powerful  adjuvant  both  to  comfort  and  cure ;  but  it  must  be  applied  equably 
from  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  upwards,  and  not  in  folds  or  creases,  otherwise 
it  will  do  infinite  barm.  It  mnst  be  changed  at  least  once  a  day,  being  replaced 
as  soon  as  the  extremity  has  been  thoronghly  cleansed  and  the  sore  properly 
dressed.  In  hot  weather,  it  may  occasionally  be  kept  constantly  wet,  with  good 
effect,  with  cold  water,  spirituous  lotions,  or  weak  solutions  of  lead  uid  opium. 


o  th«  perlphffr^  lijWArdt  t 
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Manj  practitioners  are  fond  of  strapping  the  sore  and  the  ac^acent  parts  with 

adhesive  plaster  cot  into  strips,  yary- 

isg  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  pj     25. 

quarter  in  width,  and  long  enough  to 

extend  abont  three-fonrths  round  the 

fimb,  each  one  being  so  arranged  as 
to  overlap  that  which  is  below  it,  and 
drawn  so  firmlj  as  to  afford  uniform 
rapport  to  the  afl^ected  surface,  as  in 
ig.  S5.  This  plan  of  treatment, 
howcTer,  which  is  known  as  that  of 
Mr.  Bajnton,  by  whom  it  was  first 
•aggestedy  has  many  disadvantages, 
of  which  one  of  {he  most  serious  is 
the  impossibili^  of  watching  its  ef- 
fects, the  sore  being  too  much  con- 
cealed from  view.  The  method  of 
Mr.  Crichett,  recently  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  profession,  is„  I 
conceive,  still  more  objectionable ;  it 
consists  in  enveloping  the  entire  foot 

and  1^,  for  some  distance  above  the  Mode  or  vtnipping  of  an  indolent  nlcor. 

nicer,  with  adhesive  plaster,  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  although  it  may  answer  very  well  in  the  hands  of  its  ingenious 
originator,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  mischievous  in  the  practice  of  others  less 
adroit  and  less  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

The  proper  method  of  dressing  ulcers  usually  receives  too  little  attention,  and 
the  eonseqaence  is  that  the  part  often  suffers  great  injury.  All  rude  manipula- 
tion and  protracted  exposure  must  be  avoided ;  the  sore  should  never  be  wiped, 
or  even  touched  with  the  finger,  and,  while  the  necessary  ablutions  are  going  on, 
the  limb  should  be  carefully  supported  over  a  basin  or  small  tub,  the  water,  which 
mav  be  cold  or  tepid,  being  gently  squeezed  upon  it  from  a  sponge  held  several 
imies  offl  The  secretions  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  surrounding  surface  is 
properly  dried,  and  the  dressing  reapplied.  If  fetor  be  present,  a  little  chlori- 
nated soda  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  employed  in  cleansing  the  sore,  as  well 
as  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  upon  the  poultice  and  bandage. 

When  a  large  extent  of  integument  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ulceration,  or 
when  the  morbid  action  has  a  constant  disposition  to  reappear,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, upon  the  imperfectly  organized  cicatrices  of  old  sores,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  cover  the  breach  by  borrowing  the  requisite  amount  of  tissue  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  as  in  the  more  ordinary  plastic  operations.  The  plan,  which 
has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  elkoplasty,  has  been  warmly  advocated  by 
Professor  Hamilton,  in  a  short  article  upon  the  subject  published  in  1854.  The 
same  principles  of  treatment,  however,  had  previously  been  applied  by  Dr.  John 
Watson,  of  New  York,  under  the  name  of  mylopoplasty,  in  a  case  of  syphilitic 
nicer  of  the  forehead,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  October,  1844.  To  insure  the  union  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  it  is  necessary  that  the  part  should  be  quite  free  from  inflam- 
mation, and  that  the  general  health  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  natural 
standard.  The  flap  should  be  much  larger  than  the  gap  in  the  limb,  and  should 
be  well  secured  in  its  new  position  by  the  interrupted  suture. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  employed,  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  as 
it  respects  the  prevention  of  relapse,  that  the  patient  should  observe  great  care 
in  regard  to  his  diet  and  exercise,  for  a  number  of  weeks  after  the  ulcer  has  com- 
pletely healed.  If  he  indulge  his  appetite  too  soon,  neglects  his  bowels,  or 
allows  his  secretions  to  become  disordered,  he  can  hardly  escape  a  new  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  fatigues  his  leg  much,  lets  it 
hang  down  constantly,  constricts  it  improperly  with  his  garter,  rubs  it  with  his 
boot,  or  permits  it  to  become  covered  with  filth.     Cleanliness,  indeed,  cannot  be 
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too  rigidly  insisted  upon  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  restoration  of  health 
action.  Tl^e  parts  should  be  thoroughly  washed  at  least  once  a  day  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  sponged  with  some  alcoholic  lotion,  to  reyive  and  invigorate 
their  exhausted  powers. 

In  inveterate  cases,  extensively  involving  the  osseoas  tissue,  greatly  impairing 
the  general  health,  and  resisting  the  best  efforts  of  the  surgeon  for  their  relieC 
the  only  resource  is  amputation,  performed  through  a  sound  portion  of  the  limb. 
I  believe,  however,  that  such  a  procedure  will  rarely  be  demanded  in  these  days 
of  conservative  surgery ;  for,  unless  the  bone  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  it  will 
be  easy,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  dispose  of  the  diseased  structures  with 
the  knife,  gouge,  and  mallet,  or  by  a  resort  to  resection. 

Finally,  the  question  may  be  asked,  is  it  always  safe  and  proper  to  heal  old 
ulcers  ?  Upon  this  subject,  various  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  writers  on 
surgery.  Those  who  assert  that  it  is  not,  assume  that  a  sore  of  this  kind  acts, 
when  it  has  existed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  an  issue,  which  serves  as  a 
safety-jfralve  to  the  system,  by  ridding  it  of  redundant,  if  not  positively  peccant, 
humors.  They  allege  that  cases  have  occasionally  been  witnessed  where  cerebral 
apoplexy  and  other  serious  diseases  have  occurred  as  the  direct  and  speedy  con- 
sequence of  the  drying  up  of  such  sores.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  espouse 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  declare  that  such  attacks  are  mere  accidental 
circumstances,  readily  explicable  by  the  laws  of  coincidence ;  and  such  is  the 
view  which  I  am  myself  inclined  to  adopt  I  do  not  believe  that  medical  science 
possesses  any  well-authenticated  facts  by  which  this  opinion  can  be  sustained. 
I  have  often  cured  ulcers  of  five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  years'  standing,  constantly 
attended  with  more  or  less  discharge  and  irritation,  and  yet  no  instance  to  which 
such  an  event  could  justly  be  ascribed  has  ever  fallen  under  my  notice.  Besides, 
the  constitutional  treatment  which  is  usually  necessary  in  these  cases  to  effect 
relief,  is,  in  itself,  almost  a  guarantee  against  attacks  of  grave  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  If,  however,  such  an  occurrence  should  be  dreaded,  it  would 
be  easy,  while  the  sore  is  drying  up,  to  protect  the  system  by  a  continuance 
of  the  constitutional  remedies,  especially  a  spare  diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
a  purgative,  conjoined  with  the  employment  of  an  issue  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
body,  as  the  arm,  chest,  or  neck. 

SECT.  IX. — GRANULATION. 

Granulation  is  the  means  by  which  lost  tissues  are  replaced  and  wounds  healed 
when  they  refuse  to  unite  by  the  first  intention,  or  adhesive  action.  The  process 
is  one  of  great  interest,  whether  it  be  viewed  merely  as  a  physiological  phenome- 
non, or  as  an  operation  employed  by  the  system  to  restore  injured  and  mutilated 
structures.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  habits  is  therefore  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  surgeon. 

It  is  chiefly  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  body  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  examining  the  process  in  question  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  In  the 
various  mucous  outlets  it  is  more  difficult  to  watch  and  to  trace  it  through  its 
different  stages ;  while  in  the  internal  organs  it  either  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  is 
observed  only  as  a  post-mortem  appearance. 

Before  granulation  can  begin,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  reduction 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  part,  however  it  may  have  been  induced ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  the  inflammation  must  be  got  rid  of  as  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary, for  I  believe  that  more  or  less  of  this  action  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
successful  operation  ;  I  merely  wish  to  declare  that  granulation  cannot  go  on  so 
long  as  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  inflammation ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  high  vascular  excitement  and  repair  are,  as  a  general  rule,  incompati- 
ble with  each  other.  The  balance  of  action  having  thus  been  re-established,  the 
breach  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph,  which,  undergoing  organiza- 
tion, is  rapidly  converted  into  red,  fleshy-looking  bodies,  technically  denominated 
granulations.  By  a  continuance  of  this  action  the  process  of  repair  steadily  pro- 
gresses until  the  gap  is  finally  filled  up  and  scabbed  over. 


tof^Uier  by  a  small  qnantity  of  intermediate  substance,  the  precise  nature  of  whi<^ 
is  not  nnderstood.  ll  is  usaally  of  a  Horiil  color,  very  vascular,  extremely  Benat' 
lire,  sod  of  a  coDical.  rounded,  or  oval  shape,  its  volume  varying  from  that  of  t 
(torer-eeed  to  that  of  a  lar^  shot.  Its  vesHels,  which  are  remarkably  nnmeroui, 
•ra  BTideutly  oatgrowths  from  those  of  the  adjacent  parte,  aud  are  arrauged,  as 
Mwn  in  fig.  26,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  loopa  and  arches,  doRcly  interwoven  with 
each  nlher.  As  they  are  developed  with  great  rapidity,  their  walls  arc  at  Brat  so 
cilremely  delicate  as  to  yield  under  the  slightest  pressure ;  hence  there  is  gene- 
rillr  more  or  lre»  bemorrhage  whenever  anything  is  rudely  brought  into  contact 
«ith  thrm.  The  veins  are  very  large,  tortuous,  and  convoluted.  No  nerves  an 
demonstrable  in  this  body,  but  that  it  receives  an  abundaiil  supply  of  this  kind 
is  tbown  by  the  fact  that  it  ia  often  very  sensitive,  especially  when  diseased.  The 
rxi«t4nice  of  lympbalic  vessels  also  is  a  matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  positiv* 
proof.  Observation  shows  that  certain  articles,  placed  in  contact  with  a  gmna- 
bUng  alccr,  will  be  promplly  taken  np,  and  carried  into  the  system,  producing  t 
■rmilBr  effect,  nearly  in  as  short  a  time,  as  when  introduced  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. Tbna.  ra(>r|)hia  will  readily  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep  ;  atropia,  dilate  the 
Mpfl  ;  arsenic,  irritate  and  inflame  the  stomach  ;  strychnia,  convulee  the  muscles. 
lunoTer,  a  grauulatiou  h  a  secreting  body,  a  kind  of  compound  gland,  capable 
of  panring  out  plasma  and  providing  the  elements  of  pus ;  the  former  for  enlarg- 
ing iu  own  dimensions  und  multiplying  itself,  the  latter  as  a  means  of  defence 
from  the  atmusphvrc  and  the  surgeon's  dressings. 

GranotalioDs  form  with  various  degrees  of  facility,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
■tractnre  of  the  part  and  the  amount  of  inflammatory  action.  Ulcers  of  the  i^kin 
and  crllaUr  tissue  always,  other  things  being  equal,  furnish  them  most  readily, 
ait  well  as  in  most  abundance ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  surprising  when  we 
rriU'rt  apon  their  extreme  vascularity  and  high  nervous  endowment.  Bone, 
rvtiln)^,  tendon,  and  librons  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  granulate  more  slowly, 
and  Iietirs  ihcir  injuries  arc  always  repaired  with  more  difficulty.  The  same 
rvBsrk  applies,  but  iu  a  more  pointed  manner,  to  scirrhous  and  other  malignant 
olcvra 

Tbeae  bodies  are  sometimes  developed  eubcutaneously.  Paget  states  that  he 
ha*  aeen  a  maus  of  florid  granulations  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture,  in  which  tJie 
a  of  the  boDeH  had  remoiuetl  long  ununited,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  is  occa» 
taDy  witneKMd  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine. 

Is  examining  a  cluster  of  grannlations,  a  great  difference  may  generally  be  ob- 
•er*tfd  Iu  their  character.  The  deep-seated  ones  are  comparatively  Grm.  more  or 
ham  einngntwt,  and  of  a  fibro-plastic  strnclure,  if  not  actually  filamentous.  The 
•)ip«rilcial,  un  tlic  contrary,  arc  in  a  mdimcutary  state,  very  soft,  lacerablCt 


I 
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and  extremely  vascnlar.  At  the  edges  of  the  sarface,  near  the  janction  of  the 
new  and  the  old  tissaes,  they  possess  the  properties  of  incipient  epithelial  cells. 

Granulations  are  liable  to  disease.  This  often  occurs  from  causes  apparently 
the  most  insignificant ;  depending,  perhaps,  at  one  time  apon  the  state  of  the  part, 
at  another  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution,  or  upon  both  combined,  but  more 
frequently  upon  the  nature  of  the  dressing,  and  the  indiscretion  of  the  patient 
Hence,  the  appearance  of  these  bodies  usually  serves  as  an  index  of  the  concomi* 
tant  action,  local  and  general,  and  affords  useful  indications  of  treatoient.  The 
most  important  alterations  which  they  undergo  are  snch  as  relate  to  their  sise, 
color,  consistence,  and  sensibility.  Healthy  granulations  are  generally  small,  not 
exceeding  the  Yolume  of  a  mustard-seed,  but  cases  occur  in  which  they  are  many 
times  larger.  Their  natural  color  is  a  beautiful  florid ;  when  congested  or  in- 
flamed they  assume  a  livid  aspect,  while  under  opposite  states  they  are  occasion- 
ally pale,  or  even  blanched.  In  their  consistence  these  bodies  also  present  much 
diversity,  being  sometimes  very  soft  and  lacerable,  and  at  other  times  very  firm, 
inelastic,  and  almost  callous.  Occasionally  they  have  an  infiltrated,  (sdematous, 
or  dropsical  appearance,  serum  escaping  freely  upon  the  slightest  puncture.  Their 
sensibility  is  usually  very  feeble,  but  in  nervous,  irritable  persons  they  are  some* 
times  exquisitely  painful,  particularly  if  they  are  much  inflamed.  In  ulcers 
from  bums  the  granulations  are  always  distinguished  by  their  excessive  tender- 
ness and  by  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 

The  discharge  furnished  by  these  bodies  is  liable  to  vary  in  different  cases  and 
under  different  circumstances.  When  they  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition, 
as  is  indicated  by  their  florid  aspect,  small  size,  and  steady  development,  it  is 
usually  of  a  thick,  cream-like  consistence,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  nature  of  laudable  pus ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  in- 
flamed and  irritable,  it  will  generally  be  thin  and  sanious,  with  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  earthy  salts  ;  when  the  excitement  is  very  high,  the  matter  is  usually 
mixed  with  aplastic  lymph  ;  hard,  callous  granulations  are  often  free  from  all  dis- 
charge, being  apparently  incapable  of  furnishing  purulent  matter  of  any  kmd. 
In  dropsical  granulations  the  fluid  is  usually  serous. 

The  management  of  the  granulating  process  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  ulcerative.  The  leading  indication  is  to  favor  its  develop- 
ment by  protecting  the  raw  surface  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  whatever  else 
has  a  tendency  to  embarrass  its  progress.  The  most  suitable  applications,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  water-dressings  and  emollient  poultices,  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  excite  exuberant  action  by  their  warmth,  and, 
on  the  other,  not  to  repress  growth  by  their  refrigerant  effect.  Rude  contact, 
protracted  exposure  to  the  air,  and  irritating  applications  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 


SECT.  X. — CICATRIZATION. 

Cicatrization  is  the  completion  of  the  granulating  process,  the  last  act  in  the 
operation  of  repair,  the  hermetic  sealing,  as  it  were,  of  the  breach  left  by  the 
destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  affected  part.  If  we  study  this  process  with 
proper  care,  we  shall  find  in  it  much  that  is  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and 
elicit  admiration  at  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  animal  economy. 

When  cicatrization  is  about  to  take  place,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation  of  the  part,  just  as  in  the  development  of  granulations, 
only  to  a  still  greater  extent.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential  preliminary. 
The  next  stop  is  a  deposit  of  plasma  upon  the  edges  of  the  breach,  followed  by 
its  rapid  organization  and  conversion  into  epithelial  scales,  or  a  thin,  bluish,  or 
whitish  pellicle,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  granulations  and  adjoin- 
ing skin,  indicating  the  progress  of  the  change.  The  new  substance  may  always 
be  easily  detached  with  the  s]K>nge  or  finger,  for  as  yet  its  consistence  is  veiy 
slight.  Gradually,  however,  it  becomes  more  thick  and  firm,  assimilating  itsetf 
more  and  more  closely  to  the  pre-existing  integument,  the  place  of  whidi  it  is 
intended  to  supply.     The  process  thus  begun  continuing,  the  plastic,  orgaoiaable 
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iim  exteads  steadily  onward  until  the  exposed  surface  is  Gnallj  completely  covered 
to,  the  length  of  time  neceBsary  for  this  varying'  according  to  the  size  aiid  shape 
of  the  breach,  the  absence  or  presence  of  complications,  and  the  state  of  the 
srglem.  Observation  has  shown  that  ovoidai  nlcers,  all  other  thinffa  being  equal, 
heal  more  rapidly  than  circalar,  superficial  than  deep,  common  than  specific.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  cicatrization  is  usnally  more  easily  accomplished  in  the 
npper  extremities  than  in  the  inferior,  and  in  the  ekia  and  cellular  tissue  than  in 
the  other  stractares.  In  the  organs,  properly  so  called,  it  generally  takes  place 
with  dilficolty,  and  only  after  a  long  interval. 

It  is  a  law  of  ci^trixation  that  the  process  shall  always  begin,  as  the  starting 
point,  at  the  edges  of  the  breach  which  it  is  designed  to  repair,  and  thcnee  pro- 
reed  towards  the  centre.  So  nniform  is  this  occnrrence  that  I  have  eei'u  but  few 
inatancea  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  diversified  cases 
whicb  bare  been  thrown  in  my  way.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  aid  of  the  pre- 
existing tissaea  were  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  new  substance  to  obtain  a 
proper  foothold.  I  am  aware  that  a  different  doctrine  has  been  promulgated  by 
some,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  occasionally  an  instance  where  the  process  proceeds 
in  an  opposite  direction,  after  having  commenced  at  a  central  point ;  bat  if  this 
he  so.  it  forma  merely  an  exception  to  a  general  law,  not  the  law  itstclf.  Those 
who  assert  that  this  occurrence  is  rather  frequent  than  otherwise  may  have 
been  deceived  by  the  existence  of  a  small  fragment  of  old  tissue,  with  or  without 
integament,  which,  standing  like  a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ulcer,  thus 
becomes  the  nacleua  of  the  new  structure.  In  this  event,  however,  there  is 
obrioDsly  do  new  law  in  force,  but  simply  an  application  of  that  already 
described. 

Some  time  necessarily  elapses,  after  the  cicatrization  is  completed,  before  the 

new  Btnictnre,  now  called  a  cicatrice,  acquires  mach  solidity 

and  strength.     It  is  only  by  degrees  that  it  loses  its  bluish  ^g-  27. 

apprarance  and  assumes  the  properties  of  the  pre-existing  sub- 

stance.     Even  then  it  is  at  best  only  a  very  imperfect  copy  of 

the  original,  although  it  is  capable  of  supplying  its  place  and 

of  executing  the  functions  which  nature  has  allotted  to  it.    Its 

Tciisets,   at  first  remarkably  large    and  tortuous,   gradually 

dwindle  doirn  to  a  size  approximating  them  to  those  in  the 

adjacent  soaod  parts,  and,  when  fully  formed,  they  generally 

tihibit  a  beautiful  retifnrm  arrangement,  as  in  fig.  27.     The 

Kar  always  remains  tender  for  a  considerable  period  after  its 

formation,  and  is  usually  very  liable  to  break,  crack,  or  ulcerate  from  the  slightest 

t»ttses.     Its  tendency  to  contract  or  diminish  also  continues  for  a  while  longer. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  skin  is  equally 

,       tppUcable  to  the  other  textures.     Kew  bone  comes  perhaps  nearer  to  the  original 

Hnicture  than  any  other;  but  even  this  presents  many  pecnliarities,  and  it  is 

nrtain  that  it  otlen  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  and  solidity  far  greater  than 

^       IhU  of  the  primitive  substance.    There  are,  moreover,  some  pieces  of  the  skeleton 

1       ■birh.  when  broken,  never  unite  by  osseous  matter,  but  only  through  the  medium 

i'  of  fbrous  tissue,  fibro-cartilage  or  cartilage.  Fractures  of  the  patella,  the 
oVcTuion,  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  and  the  neck  of  the  tliigh-hone 
^iihia  the  capsular  ligament,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  repaired  in  tliis  way, 
■  Ibr  parts  not  having  the  power  of  secreting  phosphate  aud  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
J  mnirquence  of  their  imperfect  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  influence,  to  say 
i  »"tbin)r  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  ends  of  such  fractures  in  contact  for 
;  ■  nCcient  length  of  time  to  afford  tliera  an  opportunity  of  becoming  consolidated, 
•'wils^re  is  never  perfectly  reproduced  after  injuries;  the  new  subetitute  is 
•'■ITS  very  thin,  hard,  and  of  an  unnaturally  bluish  tint  Tendon  is  renewed 
ntk  is  the  case  of  sobcataaeoas  section  ;  never  when  it  has  been  lost  by  disease. 
VbkIm  usually  unite  through  the  medium  of  fibro-cellular  substance.  In  frac- 
^ot  the  costal  cartil^es  the  consolidation  is  effected  by  bone.  Bloodvessels 
ud  nerves  are  never  regenerated ;  the  continuity  of  the  former  cannot  be  re- 
f^blixhed  after  complete  division,  on  account  of  the  retraction  of  their  extremi- 
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ties ;  if  a  small  piece  of  the  latter  is  excised,  the  gap  is  supplied  bj  fibroos  tiarae, 
very  different  from  the  pre-existing  one,  but,  nevertheless,  often  sufficient  to  tnuu- 
mit  the  nervous  fluid  with  little  or  no  impairment  of  its  influence.  The  cerebral, 
pulmonary,  hepatic,  splenic,  salivary,  renal,  and  seminiferous  structares  are  ioca- 
pable  of  reproduction,  the  new  substitute  being  always  of  a  cellulo-fibrouB,  or 
fibro-cartilaginons  nature.  Serous,  mucous,  and  fibrous  membranes  are  repaired 
in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  tissue,  when  seriously  mutilated, 
is  seldom  perfectly  reproduced,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  assist  its  efforts. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  substance  so  imperfectly  organized  as  a  cicatrice 
should  be  liable  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
heterologous  formations.  Its  powers  of  resistance  being  naturally  feeble,  it  yields, 
in  general,  more  readily  to  disease,  whether  simple  or  malignant,  than  the  orig^bal 
structures.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  inflammation  of  the  substitute-tissue  is 
prone  to  pass  into  ulceration,  and,  if  the  morbid  action  is  at  all  severe,  even  into 
mortification.  In  suppuration,  the  matter  furnished  by  the  part  is  nearly  always 
of  a  thin,  ichorous  nature,  a  development  of  genuine  pus  being  almost  impossible 
under  any  circumstances. 

When  a  cicatrice  is  habitually  exposed  to  pressure,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  species  of  corn,  not  unlike  a  corn  upon  a  toe,  both  in  its  color, 
shape,  and  consistence.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  may  be  transformed  into  a  bunion, 
burse,  or  synovial  cyst,  as  upon  the  extremity  of  an  old  stump,  especially  after 
amputation  of  the  thigh.  A  genuine  horny  growth  sometimes  occurs  upon  a 
cicatrice ;  and  instances  are  seen,  although  they  are  uncommon,  in  which  the  new 
tissue,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  long-continued  pressure,  undergoes  the 
cartilaginous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  even  the  osseous  degeneration. 

The  most  common  form  of  malignant  disease  liable  to  show  itself  in  a  scar  is 
epithelial  cancer  or  lupus ;  it  may  break  out  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is 
most  prone  to  appear  upon  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  parts  which  are  habitually 
exposed,  or  frequently  subjected  to  pressure  and  friction.  The  diseased  structure, 
almost  of  stone-like  hardness,  and  the  seat  of  sharp,  pricking,  or  burning  pains, 
soon  ulcerates,  and  pours  out  a  thin,  sanious,  and  fetid  fluid,  highly  irritating  to 
the  neighboring  healthy  surface.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  hard,  steep,  everted, 
or  partially  undermined,  while  the  bottom  is  foul  and  slightly  covered  with  spoiled 
lymph :  occasionally  the  part  has  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  However  this  may 
be;  the  ulcer  is  always  intractable,  and,  going  on  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  the  most  serious  consequences. 

Keloid  is  another  form  of  disease  liable  to  appear  upon  cicatrices ;  this,  as  will 
be  seen  elsewhere,  is  a  peculiar  fibro-plastic  growth,  which  often  forms  after  bums 
and  scalds,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  supposed  resemblance  which  it 
bears,  in  its  configuration,  to  a  crab. 

There  are  certain  cicatrices  which  are  habitually  dry,  painful,  and  the  seat  of 
more  or  less  itching,  with  a  tendency  to  nlceration  and  discharge.  Old  stumps 
of  the  leg  and  thigh,  imperfectly  covered  with  integument,  with  the  raw  sub- 
stance firmly  adhering  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  arc  remarkably  prone  to  suffer 
in  this  way,  and  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance.  Not  unfrequently  the 
paia  is  of  a  neuralgic  character,  especially  when  it  is  dependent  upon  tho  pre- 
sence of  a  neuroma,  or  a  bulbous  expansion  of  the  nerves.  Lastly,  cases  occur 
in  which  the  pain,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  is  materially  influenced  and 
aggravated  by  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  part  and  system 
being  conscious  of  the  slightest  changes  of  the  weather. 

Finally,  cicatrices  sometimes  manifest  a  remarkable  disposition  to  contract, 
which  often  continues  long  after  they  have  apparently  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment. This  tendency  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  bums  and  scalds, 
where  it  is  occasionally  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  tho  most  horrible  deformity. 
Thus,  a  vicious  scar  may  pinion  the  arm  to  the  side,  pull  back  the  hand  upon 
the  wrist,  and  draw  down  the  chin  upon  the  chest.  The  new  tissue,  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  substance  caused  by  salivation,  generally  contracts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  firm  adhesion  of  the  jaws,  sadly  interfering  with  eating  and 
mastication. 
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In  order  to  prevent  degeneration  of  a  cicatrice,  it  should  bo  protected,  espe- 
dallj  if  It  be  large,  for  a  long  time  from  rude  manipulation,  pressure,  friction, 
and  irritating  applications  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  undue  contraction,  mea- 
nires  should  be  promptly  adopted  to  counteract  it,  otherwise  it  may  lead  to  great 
deformity  and  impairment  of  function.  A  vicious  cicatrice  may  occasionally  be 
adrantageously  extirpated. 


CHAPTER   V. 

TEXTURAL   CHANGES. 

Under  this  head  may  be  described  those  organic  changes  which  are  effected  in 
the  sobetance  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  as  the  result  either  of  inflammation  or 
of  defective  nutrition,  consequent  upon  lesion  in  the  circulatory  and  nervous  sys- 
tems. The  most  important  of  these  alterations  of  texture  are  softening,  induration, 
transformations,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  contraction,  and  fistule. 

8KCT.  I. — bOFTENINO. 

Inflammation  not  unfrequently  passes  into  softening,  or  what  the  French  patho- 
logists have  denominated  ramollissement.  The  event  is  characterized  by  a  loss 
of  cohesion  of  the  affected  textures,  varying  in  degree  from  the  slightest  change 
of  the  natural  consistence  to  almost  complete  pulpifaction.  All  parts  of  the  body 
are  liable  to  this  occurrence,  but  those  which  are  most  apt  to  suffer  are  the  longs, 
brain,  spleen,  liver,  and  heart,  together  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  articular  cartilages,  and  the  spongy  structure  of  the  bones.  The 
subcutaneous  and  inter-muscular  areolar  tissue  is  occasionally  softened  to  a  great 
extent  in  rapidly  progressive  forms  of  inflammation,  particularly  in  diffuse  ery- 
sipelas. The  vessels,  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons,  the  fibrous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, the  lymphatic  and  salivary  glands,  the  kidneys,  the  thyroid  body,  utcnis, 
ovaries,  testes,  and  prostate  rarely  experience  this  alteration  under  any  circum- 
stances, however  violent  the  attendant  action. 

Softening  sometimes  takes  place  rapidly,  at  other  times  slowly;  hence  the 
distinction  into  acute  and  chronic.  In  the  former  case  the  affected  tissues  may 
be  almost  completely  deprived  of  their  natural  consistence  within  the  space  of  a 
very  few  days.  Thus,  in  acute  pneumonia  the  lungs  are  often  so  much  softened 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  the  slightest  pres- 
sure of  the  finger.  In  the  brain  and  spleen  the  loss  of  cohesion  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  lungs.  Chronic  softening  is  most  common 
in  the  cerebral  substance  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  and  colon, 
where  it  is  generally  a  most  insidious  disease,  often  involving  a  largo  extent  of 
tissue,  and  yet  unaccompanied  by  any  characteristic  symptoms. 

The  true  nature  of  softening  has  not  been  explained.  We  can  hardly,  however, 
divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  it  is  not  a  species  of  molecular  mortification, 
especially  in  its  more  advanced  stages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  loss  of  cohesion,  under  such  circumstances,  is  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  part,  or  its  restoration  to  health.  Many  of 
its  smaller  vessels  are  completely  obliterated,  while  the  remainder  are  so  crippled 
and  paralyzed  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  propel  their  contents.  Changes  not  less 
con^lcuous  are  observable  in  the  proper  parencbymaUHis  ttructure,  which  not 
only  loses  its  natural  consistence,  but  also  its  nwP  '  'ire  infiltrated 

with  serosity,  or  serosity,  lymph,  pus,  and  bk  tore  is  no 
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longer  distmg^isbable  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  microscope.  If  thii  is 
not  death,  or  a  condition  closely  approximating  to  it,  what  can  it  be  ?  In  the 
milder  forms  of  mollescence  the  structure  may  still  retain  some  vitality,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  able,  in  time,  to  regain  its  original  characters ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  may  be  rebuilt  by  plastic  matter,  after  the  manner  of  other  broken-dows 
and  mutilated  tissues,  the  first  step  in  the  process  being  the  removal  of  the  effete 
substance. 

There  is  a  species  of  softening  which  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  actu- 
ally dependent  upon,  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  structures,  with 
consequent  deficiency  of  blood  and  impairment  of  nutrition.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  old  persons,  and  is  generally 
supposed,  although,  perhaps,  erroneously,  to  be  of  a  non-inflammatory  character. 
If  this  opinion  were  correct,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  should  find,  as  we  always 
do  in  this  disease,  more  or  less  effusion  of  serum,  plasma,  and  even  pus.  Wherever 
these  fluids  are  deposited  they  afford  indubitable  evidence  of  incited  action ;  hence 
it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  they  could  be  poured  out  here  without  inflam- 
mation. 

This  event  of  inflammation  is  interesting  chiefly  in  a  pathological  point  of 
view ;  for,  as  it  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  the  internal  organs,  and  presents 
no  characteristic  symptoms,  it  is  evident  that  treatment  holds  out  little  prospect 
of  relief.  When  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion  is  suspected,  the  proper  remedies^ 
in  the  acute  form,  will  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  reduce  inflammatory  action 
and  to  favor  the  removal  of  deposits ;  in  the  chronic  variety  a  mildly  alterative 
course,  with  tonics,  embracing  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron,  is  indicated. 

SECT.  II. — INDURATION. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  deposit  of  lymph,  plasma,  or  plastic  matter  is 
common  to  nearly  all  inflammations,  whatever  may  be  their  cause,  site,  or  degree. 
When  occurring  upon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  organs,  it  usually  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  layer,  which,  escaping  the  influence  of  the  absorbents,  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  an  analogous  tissue,  which  often  remains  during  the  rest 
of  the  individuaPs  life,  being  subject,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  incident  to  pre-existing  structures.  When  the  deposit  takes  place  in 
the  substance  of  the  organs,  it  fills  up  their  cells,  interstices,  or  molecular  spaces, 
and  thus  increases  their  consistence,  as  well  as  their  weight,  the  matter  assuming 
the  shape  of  the  cavities  in  which  it  is  lodged,  and  being  liable,  as  in  the  former 
case,  either  to  be  absorbed  or  to  become  organized,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  part  and  the  vitality  of  the  morbid  product.  A  similar  arrangement  occurs 
when  plasma  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  among  tiie 
muscles,  and  in  other  situations. 

Induration  is  extremely  common,  and  may  occur  in  any  organ  and  tissue  of 
the  body.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with,  however,  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  liverp 
thyroid  gland,  testicle,  lymphatic  ganglions,  prostate  gland,  mamma,  ovaries, 
uterus,  bones,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  structure. 

Age  exerts  considerable  influence  upon  the  production  of  induration.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  organs  it  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but  in  some, 
as  in  the  thyroid  gland,  for  example,  it  rarely  occurs  before  the  fourteenth  year, 
while  in  the  genital  apparatus  it  is  hardly  ever  observed  until  after  puberty. 
Induration  of  the  prostate  gland,  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  is  an  affection  of  advanced  life,  as  is  also  induration  of  the  crystalline  lens 
and  its  capsule. 

The  degree  of  induration  varies  from  the  slightest  alteration  of  the  natural  con- 
sistence of  the  part  to  the  solidity  and  density  of  concrete  albumen,  old  cheese, 
fibro-cartilage,  cartilage,  or  1x)ne.  Much,  in  this  respect,  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  the  date  of  the  lesion,  or  the  degree  of  change 
which  the  deposit  upon  which  the  induration  depends  may  have  undergone. 
The  color  of  the  affected  part  may  be  normal,  or  variously  altered,  according  to 
the  amount  of  its  vascularity  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  effused  blood. 
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Much  dirorpity  also  exists  in  regard  to  its  volume,  althongli  in  most  cases  this 
is  considerably  augmented,  and  sometimes  even  quite  enormously,  the  bulk  many 
times  exceeding  that  which  is  natural  to  the  organ  in  health.  The  weight  of  the 
part,  too.  is  usually  increased,  and  there  is  commonly  some  dryness,  with  a 
marked  loss  of  elasticity. 

The  period  required  for  the  production  of  induration  ranges  from  a  few  hours 
to  several  days,  weeks,  or  months,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause  and  of  the  affected  structures.  In  the  testicle  it  often  occurs  in  a  very 
marked  degree  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours 
the  organ  may  be  so  hanl  as  to  be  entirely  incompressible.  The  induration 
aceonipanying  the  development  of  tonsillitis,  adenitis,  furuucle,  carbuncle,  and 
erysipelas  generally  occurs  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
frequently  witness<*d  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  joints,  especially  in  inflam- 
Dation  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  character.  In  pneumonitis  the  parenchymatous 
sohtstance  of  the  lungs  is  often  extensively  solidified  within  a  few  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  morbid  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  induration  may 
proceed  very  slowly,  as  in  goitre,  in  chronic  arteritis,  hepatitis,  and  splenitis,  and 
in  certain  affections  of  the  uterus  and  prostate  gland,  where  months,  if  not  years, 
may  elapse  before  it  attains  its  full  development. 

The  effect  of  induration  uj)on  the  tissues  in  which  it  occurs  is  of  the  most 
prejudicial  character,  sadly  impairing  their  structure  and  functions  and  frequently 
leading  to  the  worst  results.  Thus,  when  it  affects  lK)th  testicles  it  may  become 
a  cause  of  impotence ;  in  the  liver  it  may  interfere  with  the  secretion  of  bile  ;  and 
in  the  lung  it  may  produce  death  by  offering  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
ingress  of  the  air.  In  the  arteries  induration  is  frequently  followed  by  rupture  of 
their  coats,  leading  to  aneurism ;  while  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  joints  it 
always  impedes  the  exercise  of  the  articular  surfaces. 

The  immediate  cause  of  induration  is  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  into  the  colls 
of  the  affected  structures,  which  it  thus  obliterates  while  it  condenses  the  adjoining 
substance,  and  so  renders  it  unfit,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  functions.  The  fluid  is  generally  associated  with  more  or  lees 
serum,  and  not  unfre<iuently  also  with  pus  and  even  pure  blood.  When  the 
circumstances  ander  which  it  is  deposited  are  favorable,  it  soon  becomes  organized, 
and  mav  finallv  be  converte<l  into  an  analo^^ous  tissue,  which  often  retains  its 
paraiiitic  connection  during  the  remainder  of  life,  although  in  most  cases  it  ulti- 
mately disappears. 

In  the  treatment  of  induration  the  leading  object  is  to  excite  the  absorbent 
vessels  so  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  the  deposits  upon  the  presence  of  which 
the  lesion  depends.  It  need  hardly  l>e  said  that  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 
The  longer  we  wait,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  a  permanent  change  of 
structure,  or,  when  the  organ  is  one  of  great  importance  to  life,  of  the  death  of 
the  patient.  When  the  deposit  is  n^cont,  and  action  still  high,  our  reliance  is 
maiuly  upon  the  vigorous  employment  of  antiphlogistics,  such  as  bleeding,  purging, 
and  diaphoretics,  with  antimonials,  light  diet,  and  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent 
pri^sture.  Inflammation  having  thus  been  moderated,  the  induration,  already 
greatly  reduced  by  the  previous  measures,  may  usually  be  promptly  disposed  of 
by  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  carried,  perhaps,  to  slight  ptyalism ;  and,  when 
the  part  is  accessible,  by  sorbefacient  liniments,  embrocations,  and  ungucmts,  aided 
by  pressure  with  the  bandage.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  affection  the 
different  preparations  of  iodine  must  be  brought  in  play,  particularly  LugoPs 
folution,  Donovan-s  liquor,  and  the  various  forms  of  mercury,  as  the  bichloride 
and  biniodide  ;  along  with  the  topical  applications  just  mentioned,  if  the  indura- 
tion be  external.  Friction  and  the  cold  douche  will  also  prove  serviceable  under 
such  circumstances. 

SECT.  III. — TBANSFOBMATIONS. 

The  human  body  is  in  a  state  of  constant  mutation,  decaj  and  renoTation, 
coDunendng  before  birth,  and  continuing  down  to  the  last  Mmai        '  vdilenoeL 
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The  Wolffian  bodies  and  the  gubernacalum  of  the  testicle  disappear  during  intn- 
uterine  life ;  the  thymun  gland  is  gradually  effaced  during  childhood ;  the  arteriei 
ossify  in  elderly  persons ;  and  at  every  period  of  life  vanous  states  of  the  system, 
dependent  upon  disease  or  accident,  arise,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  dc{)osition  of  oil  globules,  or  the  transformation  of  different  organs  and 
tissues  into  fatty  matter. 

The  most  important  of  these  changes,  surgically  considered,  are  the  ceDular, 
mucous,  cutaneous,  fibrous,  calcareous,  and  fatty;  they  are  all  connected  with 
defective  vitality,  and  with  atrophy  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  constituent  ele* 
meuts  of  the  affected  structures. 

The  cellular  transfonnatioii  is  met  with  chiefly  in  parts  that  have  been  rendered 
useless,  either  from  the  natural  cessation  of  their  functions,  or  in  consequence  of 
accidental  circumstances.  Thus,  the  thymus  gland,  which  is  evidently  connected 
with  some  important  office  in  the  fcetus,  gradually  decays  during  childhood,  being 
converted  into  shreddy  cellular  substance,  of  which  hardly  a  trace  remains  after 
the  thirtieth  year.  The  gubeniaculum  undergoes  a  similar  change ;  the  gall- 
bladder, occluded  by  biliary  concretions,  is  occasionally  completely  transformed 
into  this  tissue ;  and  the  cellular  adhesions  so  often  seen  between  the  costal  and 
pulmonary  pleurse,  consequent  upon  the  degeneration  of  old  adventitious  mem- 
branes, are  familiar  to  every  pathologist.  Various  ligaments,  especially  the 
capsular,  sometimes  degenerate  in  this  way ;  the  metamorphosis  is  most  mariLed 
in  young  subjects  affected  with  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

When  skin  is  inverted  for  any  length  of  time  into  one  of  the  natural  outlets 
of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  anal,  it  gradually  undergoes  a  species  of  meta- 
morphosis into  mucous  membrane.  The  first  indication  of  the  change  is  a  soft^ 
ened  condition  of  the  cuticle  and  the  disappearance  of  the  hair ;  the  epidermis 
scaling  off,  the  surface  beneath  assumes  a  reddish,  velvety  aspect,  becomes 
extremely  vascular,  and  soon  bc^gius  to  secrete  a  thin,  ropy,  whitish  fluid,  not 
unlike  mucus. 

A  change  from  mucous  membrane  to  skin  is  sometimes  observed,  although  the 
occurrence  is  uncommon.  It  is  noticed  chiefly  in  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  vagina, 
and  uterus,  the  nmcous  investment  of  which,  from  long  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, becomes  dry,  rough,  and  insensible,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a 
tissue  bearing  a  more  close  resemblance  to  the  cutaneous  than  to  the  mucous.  The 
transformation,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  is  at  best  extremely  imperfect, 
and  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether,  in  either  instance,  the  old  structures  are  so 
completely  deprived  of  their  identity  as  to  justify  the  idea  of  a  genuine  transfor- 
mation. 

The  fibrous  transformation  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  those  partd  of  the 
body  that  have  been  deprived,  either  accidentally  or  otherwise,  of  their  natural 
functions.  Thus,  in  an  artery  that  has  been  tied  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  or  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhage  the  portion  of  the  vessel  included  between  the  ligature  and 
the  first  large  collateral  branch  is  gradually  converted  into  a  solid  cylinder,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  changed  into  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  any  trace  whatever  of  the  primitive  tissues.  Ligaments,  serous  mem- 
brane, and  adventitious  textures  occasionally  undergo  similar  changes.  The 
cornea,  in  the  withered  and  atrophied  eye,  the  victim  of  destructive  inflammation, 
seems,  at  times,  to  be  almost  completely  transformed  into  a  substance  bearing 
the  closest  resemblance  to  the  sclerotica,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  fibrous 
tissue.  In  some  of  these  cases,  as  in  that  just  mentioned,  the  change  is  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  of  oil  globules.  The  whitish  opaque  bodies,  so  frequently 
observed  in  the  coats  of  the  spleen,  in  the  placenta,  and  in  the  arteries  of  elderiy 
subjects,  are  apparently  essentially  composed  of  fibrous  substance,  although  in 
their  outward  characters  they  strikingly  resemble  fibro-cartilage. 

The  calcareous  degeneration  is  most  common  in  the  arteries,  but  is  also  occa- 
sionally seen  in  other  parts  of  tha  body,  as  in  fibrous  tumors,  especially  those  of 
the  uterus,  in  the  articular  cartilages,  and  in  the  concretions  sometimes  found  in 
the  larger  joints,  particularly  that  of  the  knee.  In  the  arteries  it  generally  b^^ 
in  the  form  of  little  opaque  patches,  in  the  cellular  substance  between  the  inner 
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and  middle  tunics,  which,  as  they  advance  in  age,  assume  a  fiim,  solid  consistence, 
and  ultimately  couTert  the  vessels  into  rigid  earthy  cylinders.  The  deposit — ^for 
such  is  its  nature  rather  than  a  genuine  degeneration — was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  of  an  osseous  character,  but  recent  researches  have  shown  it  to  be  altogether 
different,  both  in  its  chemical  and  physical  properties.  In  the  more  matured 
specimens  it  is  essentially  composed  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  in 
onion  with  a  minute  portion  of  albumen ;  in  recent  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the 
animal  matter  exists  in  much  greater  quantity.  It  differs  still  further  from  bone 
in  haTing  no  areolar  structure,  and  in  being  destitute  of  vital  properties.  In 
fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus  large  calcareous  masses,  weighing  several  pounds, 
are  occasionally  found. 

The/aity  degeneration,  if  not  the  most  common  of  all,  is  the  most  universally 
distributed,  since  there  is  hardly  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  in  which,  under 
fiiTorable  circumstances,  it  may  not  occur.  Observation  has  demonstrated  that 
it  may  take  place  in  the  lungs,  in  cartilage,  in  bone,  the  placenta,  the  cornea,  and 
the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  also  met  with  in  plastic  exudations,  tubercles,  cancer- 
ous gprowths,  and  even  in  pus  globules.  It  has  long  been  known  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  muscles,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  its  presence  has  often 
been  detected  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  in  connection  with  the  atheromatous 
deposit.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  fatty  degeneration  may  take  place 
both  in  natural  and  in  adventitious  formations ;  in  the  hard  as  well  as  in  the 
soft,  in  the  most  humble  as  well  as  in  the  most  exalted  in  point  of  organization 
and  life-power.  Of  all  the  various  structures,  however,  which  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  it,  the  liver  and  arteries  are  probably  the  most  frequently  affected.  Fatty 
degeueration  may  occur  in  the  former  at  any  period  of  life,  even  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  is  a  very  common  consequence  of  habitual  alcoholic  stimulation ;  in 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  restricted  to  elderly  subjects.  The  senile 
arc  of  the  cornea  is  most  common  in  advanced  life,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
recent  observers,  amongst  others  by  Mr.  Canton,  to  be  almost  always  coincident 
with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  organs.  Fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscles  occurs  both  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  classes,  although  it  is 
br  no  means  so  common  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

The  fat  in  this  degeneration  occurs  occasionally  in  a  free  state,  in  the  form  of 
oil  globules,  cholesterine,  and  amorphous  fragments,  and  is  then  essentially  a 
deposit  occupying  the  intercellular  structure  of  the  tissues.  Such  a  supcraddi- 
tion  of  fat  is  often  observed  in  the  liver,  arteries,  brain,  and  pancreas.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  transformation  is  sometimes  real,  being  the 
pame  in  principle  as  the  fibrous  or  calcareous ;  that  is,  the  affected  tissues  are 
broken  down,  and  converted  into  fatty  matter,  or,  to  express  the  idea  more  accu- 
rately, replaced  by  oil. 

An  organ  that  has  undergone  the  fatty  degeneration  will  generally  be  a  few 
shades  lighter  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  diminished  rather  than  increased  in 
consistence,  easily  torn,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  of  lighter  specific  gravity  than 
in  health.  The  amount  of  oil  which  it  contains  often  ranges  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  its  own  weight. 

What  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  fatty  degeneration  ?  In  some  cases  it  would 
seem  to  be  connected  with  general  hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and.  con- 
sequently, to  be  owing  to  a  mere  redundancy  of  oily  matter  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  hydro-carburetted  food  and  imperfect  assimilative 
power.  In  the  liver  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals  the  fatty  degeneration  may 
often  be  produced  at  will,  simply  by  subjecting  them  to  rest,  and  constantly 
crmnming  the  stomach  with  food,  which,  by  creating  obstruction  in  the  portal 
circle,  probably  induces  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  hepatic  tissues,  which 
thus  favor  the  deposition  of  oily  matter.  The  fatty  transformation  of  the  liver 
of  drunkards  is  doubtless  occasioned  in  a  similar  manner.  In  other  cases  the 
lesion  appears  to  be  essentially  due  to  a  want  of  exercise  of  the  affected  parts, 
conjoined  with  deficient  nervous  supply,  as  is  so  often  witnessed  in  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremity.  Under  such  circumstances, 
•specially  when  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  the  muscles  generally  assume  a 
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pale,  yellowish,  or  brownish  aspect,  are  rcmarkablj  soft  and  flaccid,  and*  3rie1id  t 
clear  oily  fluid  on  pressure,  their  fibres,  however,  remaining  perfectly  distincL 

It  is  still  a  mooted  question  whether  the  fatty  matter,  in  this  transfonnatioii, 
is  deposited  directly  from  the  blood,  or  whether  it  is  the  product  of  some  chemical 
change  in  the  affected  tissues,  or  in  these  tissues  and  other  consentaneouB  cxodi- 
tions.     My  own  belief  is  that  it  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  derived  from  the 
former  source ;  and  my  reason  for  this  opinion  simply  is  that  the  transfonnatioi 
in  question,  when  at  all  extensive,  is  nearly  always  associated  with  defective  vital 
power  of  the  diseased  textures,  along  with  impaired  assimilative  action,  and  with 
a  redundancy  of  the  protein  principles  of  the  blood ;  circumstances  eminently 
propitious  to  the  formation  and  deposition  of  fatty  matter.     Besides,  cases  have 
recently  been  observed  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  viscera  in 
which  oil  existed  in  the  blood.     On  the  other  hand,  the  researches  of  Quain, 
Bennett,  and  others  go  to  prove  that  the  change  may  be  altogether  the  result  of 
a  chemical  transformation,  these  pathologists  having  fonnd  that  healthy  muscnlar 
fibre  may  bo  rendered  fatty  artificially,  simply  by  digesting  it  for  several  weeks  in 
water. 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  fatty  transformation  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  satis- 
factory account.  The  whole  subject,  in  fact,  is  at  present  shrouded  in  mystery. 
When  the  patient's  habits  are  at  fault,  they  must  of  course  be  corrected ;  alcoholle 
stimulation  must  be  abandoned,  the  diet  must  be  changed,  and  a  system  of  exerdse 
must  be  instituted,  to  improve  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  assimilative  powers. 
Local  treatment  should  not  be  neglected  when  the  degeneration  is  snspected  to 
be  going  on  externally,  as  when  the  muscles  of  a  limb  begin  to  waste  in  case  of 
paralysis,  disease,  or  injury 

SECT.  IV. — HYPERTROPHY. 

The  word  hypertrophy  is  employed  to  designate  the  increased  size  and  weight 
which  an  organ  acquires  in  consequence  of  an  augmentation  of  its  natntion  or 
the  deposit  of  plastic,  organizable  matter  into  its  interstices.  Its  use  was  on* 
ginally  restricted  to  those  preternatural  enlargements  which  are  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  heart  and  thyroid  gland;  but  modern  observation  has  shown  that  it  is 
applicable  to  all  organs  and  tissues  characterized  by  an  unusual  development  of 
their  substance. 

Hypertrophy  may  be  general  or  local,  and  the  latter  may  either  occupy  an  entire 
organ  or  be  limited  to  particular  portions  of  it,  or  even  to  some  of  its  component 
elements.  It  may  exist  alone  or  in  association  with  other  lesions,  and  is  liable 
to  occur  at  all  periods  of  life ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  thymus  gland  and  capillary 
vessels,  apparently  even  before  birth.  No  organ  or  structure  is  probably  entirely 
exempt  from  it ;  but  among  those  which  are  most  frequently  affected  may  be 
specified  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  mamma,  thyroid  gland,  spleen,  liver,  heart, 
prostate  gland,  tonsils,  bones,  vessels,  adipose  tissue,  and  skin.  The  best  example 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous  textures  is  elephantiasis,  in  which  the  Increase 
of  weight  and  bulk  is  sometimes  enormous. 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  are,  first,  inordinate  exercise  of  an  organ;  secondly, 
mechanical  obstruction ;  and,  thirdly,  chronic  inflammation. 

The  most  simple  manner,  apparently,  in  which  hypertrophy  of  an  organ  occurs 
is  from  an  increase  of  its  functional  activity.  Examples  of  this  variety  of  the 
affection  are  found  in  various  textures,  particularly  the  muscles,  lungs,  and  kid- 
neys. The  muscles,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  are  always  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  their  exercise.  Kept  at  rest,  they  soon  lose  their  firmness 
and  healthy  color,  and  become  comparatively  feeble  and  useless.  The  blacksmith, 
who  constantly  plies  his  hammer,  has  much  larger  and  stronger  arms  than  the 
dancing-master,  who  merely  employs  his  legs.  The  same  law  obtains  with  regard 
to  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  When  one  of  these  organs  is  imperfectly  developed, 
compressed  by  effused  fluid,  or  destroyed  by  some  morbid  growth,  the  other  is 
sure  to  become  preternaturally  expanded,  thereby  compensating  for  the  deficiency. 
There  are  certain  viscera  which  are  subject  to  temporary  hypertrophy.     Of  tlda 
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lescription  are  the  uterus  and  mammary  gland.  During  pregnancy  and  lactation 
iiese  organs  increase  very  much  in  balk,  but  again  diminish  soon  a^er  parturition 
md  weaning. 

Hypertrophy  may  be  caused,  secondly,  by  some  mechanical  impediment  inter- 
fering  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  an  organ.  This  is  frequently 
Been  in  the  heart,  where,  in  conseqaence  of  disease  of  the  valves,  preventing  the 
easy  passage  of  the  blood,  the  viscus  is  obliged  to  undergo  increased  action, 
and  so  becomes  more  or  less  enlarged.  In  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  a 
similar  change  is  often  witnessed  from  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  in  those 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  from  stri/jture  of  the  urethra,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  pros- 
tate gland. 

Hypertrophy  from  chronic  irritation  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  met  with 
mder  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  this  species 
of  hypertrophy  are  seen  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin  from  chronic 
farritation  of  the  head  of  the  penis,  of  the  mesentery  from  ulceration  of  the  ileum, 
of  the  bronchis  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
sometimes  of  enormous  size,  is  unquestionably  due  to  a  similar  cause.  In  chronic 
dysentery,  not  only  the  mucous  and  submucous  cellular  textures  become  hyper- 
trophied,  but  the  affection  often  extends  to  the  muscular  tunic,  which  occasionally 
attains  an  extraordinary  degree  of  development.  The  follicles  and  villosities, 
which,  in  the  healthy  state,  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  arc  also 
rendered  extremely  prominent,  the  former  being  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  mus- 
tard-seed, while  the  latter  are  more  than  a  line  in  length.  A  similar  development 
is  frequently  observed  in  the  coats  of  the  urinary  bladder,  in  consequence  of  chronic 
inflammation. 

Encysted  tumors  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  ovaries,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  evidently  mere  enlargements  of  the  glands,  cysts,  and  cells 
which  naturally  exist  in  these  structures  from  the  effects  of  chronic  irritation  or 
inflammation.  The  manner  in  which  some  of  these  growths  are  formed  is  easily 
understood.  In  the  skin-follicle,  for  example,  the  first  step  in  the  development 
of  the  morbid  structure  is  an  obstruction  of  its  orifice,  thereby  interfering  with 
the  evacuation  of  its  natural  secretion.  The  next  is  the  change  which  the  secre- 
tion nndergoes  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  and  the  pernicious  pressure  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  wall  of  the  crypt.  Thus  two  sources  of  irritation  are  set 
up — altered  and  retained  secretion  and  constant  pressure — under  the  influence 
of  which  the  little  follicle  often  expands  into  a  tumor  of  considerable  size.  The 
nncous  tumor  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  enormous  ovarian  masses,  so 
often  seen  in  elderly  women,  are  fre<iuently,  if  not  generally,  mere  enlargements 
of  the  so-called  Graafian  vesicles  consequent  upon  chronic  disease. 

The  color  of  the  affecte<l  organ  varies  much  in  different  cases  and  under  different 
circumstances.  In  general,  it  is  very  much  heightened,  especially  when  the 
hypertniphy  is  wholly  phyi*iological ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  occasionally  greatly 
diminished,  and  instances  are  often  observed  where  it  is  apparently  quite  natural. 
The  consistence  mav  likewise  be  normal,  diminished  or  increased.  These  three 
conditions  do  not,  however,  occur  with  equal  frequency.  An  increase  of  density 
is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  mammary  gland,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  the 
lymphatic  ganglions,  cellular  tissue,  bones,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  A  dimi- 
nution of  consistence  is  extremely  rare,  and  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  lesion. 

An  increase  of  weight  of  the  affected  organ  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
in  all  cases  where  the  lesion  is  not  conjoined  with  atrophy.  An  augmentation 
of  volume  is  by  no  means  constant.  Thus,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and 
bladder,  there  may  be  a  great  development  of  the  muscular  fibres,  with  marked 
dhnination  of  the  size  of  their  cavities.  A  change  of  form  always  arises  when 
the  hypertrophy  is  partially  circumscribed,,  or  limited  to  a  particular  point,  as  in 
the  bones,  skin,  heart,  bronchial  tubes,  and  bloodvessels. 

Hypertrophy  essentially  consists  in  an  augmentation  of  the  nutritive  function. 
When  an  organ  is  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  activity,  its  vessels  receive  more 
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blood  than  naturally,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  assumes  a  deeper  color, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  structure  is  rendered  somewhat  more  dense ;  its  cells 
are  multiplied  and  augmented  in  size.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  alteration 
under  consideration  is  brought  about  In  that  Tariety  of  it  which  results  from 
chronic  irritation,  it  is  not  unlikely  thi^t  there  is  often  superadded  to  the  alteration 
just  mentioned  a  deposit  of  new  substance  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  thai 
leading  to  a  real  change  of  structure.  The  effects  of  hypertrophy  on  surrouading 
parts  will  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  different  organs  and  textures  ^ 
the  body. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy,  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down, 
as  it  must  be  regulated,  in  great  degree,  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause, 
which  should,  therefore,  always  be  a  prominent  object  of  inquiry.  Much  benefit 
may,  in  general,  be  anticipated  from  the  steady  and  persistent  use  of  sorbefacienti, 
locally  and  constitutionally  applied,  such  as  iodine,  blisters,  compression,  mercury, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  tartar  emetic,  aided  by  purgatives  and  attention  to  diet 
In  some  cases,  nothing  short  of  the  removal,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  affected 
organ  will  hold  out  any  prospect  of  relief. 

SECT.  V. — ATROPHY. 

Atrophy  is  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy,  consisting  in  a  wasting  of  the  substance 
of  an  organ,  with  a  diminution  of  its  w^eight  and  bulk.  Occurring  at  all  periods 
of  life  and  in  both  sexes,  it  may  affect  a  whole  organ,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  an  organ,  or  even  to  some  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Remarkable  examples  of  general  atrophy  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  SDch 
an  occurrence  is  of  no  special  surgical  interest,  and  does  not  therefore  demand 
any  particular  notice  here.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  apparently  of  a 
congenital  character ;  at  other  times  they  are  the  result  of  disease,  and  are  either 
curable  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  extent  and  the  nature  of  their  exciting 
causes. 

Local  atrophy  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  principal 
are,  first,  cessation  of  the  natural  function  of  an  organ ;  secondly,  loss  of  nervous 
influence ;  thirdly,  deficient  supply  of  blood  or  nutritive  matter ;  and,  lastly, 
inflammatory  irritation. 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  economy  that  an  organ,  when  of  no 
further  use,  gradually  falls  into  a  state  of  decay.  Of  this  class  of  structures  are 
the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  pupillary  membrane  of  the  foetus,  the  former  of  which, 
after  having  subserved  the  purpose  of  its  formation,  disappears  at  the  close  of 
the  third  month,  the  latter  between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  kidneys  are 
preceded  in  the  embryo  by  two  jelly-like  bodies,  to  which  the  term  WolflSan  has 
been  applied ;  these  bodies,  which  exist  not  cnly  in  the  mammalia,  but  likewise 
in  birds  and  amphibia,  acquire  their  greatest  bulk  alx)ut  the  middle  of  utero- 
gestation,  after  which  they  gradually  diminish  by  absorption,  and  at  length  entirely 
disappear.  The  guberuaculum,  which  is  visible  in  the  tenth  week  of  embryotic 
life,  is  a  thin  membranous  process,  which  guides  the  testicle  to  the  internal  ring, 
and  is  finally  converted  into  cellular  substance.  The  above  are  instances  of  atrophy 
from  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  in  the  foetus.  After  birth  changes 
not  less  remarkable  are  to  be  observed  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  wasting  of  the 
thyroid  body,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  thymus  gland.  From  the  same 
cause  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  disappear  after  the  removal  of  the  teeth. 
The  ovaries  shrink  after  the  decline  of  \he  menses ;  and,  in  conformity  with  a 
similar  law,  the  testicles  often  diminish  remarkably  in  size  in  monks,  who  lead  a 
life  of  celibacy,  in  strict  observance  of  their  vows. 

Atrophy  may,  secondly,  result  from  a  diminution  of  nervous  influence ;  a  cir- 
cuinstance  not  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  how  much  the  action  of  the 
capillaries  is  under  the  control  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Whole  limbs  sometimes 
w^ast(^  from  this  cause ;  in  other  cases  the  lesion  is  m6re  limited,  and  implies  a 
very  partial  disorder  of  the  nerves.  It  has  been  obser\'ed  that  atrophy,  when 
caused  by  disease  of  the  brain,  occurs  much  more  slowly  than  when  it  is  occasioned 
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bjr  an  affection  of  the  nerres  of  the  part.     The  reason  of  this  difference  is  not 
rery  obvions. 

This  Tarietj  of  atrophy  is  yery  common  in  yonng  children  during  dentition,  from 
the  sndden  suspension,  partial  or  complete,  of  nervons  influence,  constituting 
a  species  of  local  paralysis,  which  often  terminates  in  complete  wasting  of  the 
affected  parts.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  sometimes 
in  one,  at  other  times  in  both  ;  but  it  also  occurs,  though  much  less  frequently, 
in  the  upper  extremities,  particularly  in  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  is  occasionally 
transformed  into  a  pale,  flabby,  membranous  layer,  not  more  than  a  few  lines  in 
thickness. 

Remarkable  examples  of  atrophy  of  the  upper  extremities  occasionally  occur 
from  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humeras  on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  thereby 
interrupting  the  nervous  influx.  When  such  an  accident  takes  place  in  very 
young  subjects,  and  is  permitted  to  remain  unrelieved,  the  growth  of  the  limb, 
if  not  positively  arrested,  is  imperfectly  executed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  not 
only  the  muscles,  but  even  the  bones  become  singularly  stunted  in  their  develop- 
ment, their  shafts  being  very  thin,  and  their  prominences  unnaturally  small  and 
indistinct 

It  is  probable  that  a  mere  perversion  of  the  nervous  function  of  an  organ  is 
capable  of  producing  atrophy.  In  neuralgia  of  the  testicle,  that  organ  is  some- 
times remarkably  diminished  both  in  size  and  consistence,  not  so  much,  apparent- 
ly, from  an  actual  loss  of  nervous  influx,  as  from  a  change  in  its  character. 
What  corroborates  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  testicle,  while  the  wasting  pro- 
cess is  in  operation,  is  often  so  exquisitely  sensitive  as  to  be  intolerant  of  the 
slightest  manipulation. 

The  effects  of  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  in  producing  atrophy  are  well  known, 
inasmuch  as  cases  of  this  description  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  make  them  an 
object  of  special  interest.  When  any  part  is  deprived  of  the  usual  quantity  of 
this  fluid,  it  very  soon  becomes  enfeebled,  its  substance  is  rendered  pale  and 
flabby,  and  it  at  last  loses  the  power  of  action,  although  every  other  condition 
for  its  performance  may  remain  unimpaired.  Thus,  the  testicle  wastes  after  tying 
the  spermatic  artery ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity 
occasionally  shrink  after  securing  the  principal  vascular  trunk  of  the  thigh. 
Atrophy  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  produced  by  ossification  of  the  coronary  ves- 
sels; and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  the  spleen,  from  the  obstructed  condition  of 
its  artery,  was  not  larger  than  a' filbert.  In  old  age,  many  of  the  capillaries  are  . 
obliterated ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  to  this  circumstance  is  owing  that  dimi- 
nution of  the  size  of  the  organs  which  constitutes  senile  atrophy.  To  the  same 
cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  wasting  of  the  lung  and  heart,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluids  in  the  pleuritic  and  pericardiac  cavities. 

Atrophy  attendant  upon  mere  want  of  exercise  is  no  doubt  essentially  due  to 
deficient  nervous  and  vascular  supply,  in  conformity  with  a  law,  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  hypertrophy,  that  the  development  of  an  organ  is  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  use.  The  wasted  and  attenuated  condition  of  the 
legs  in  club-foot  and  other  affections  depriving  the  muscles  of  their  functions,  or 
interfering  with  their  proper  exercise,  is  probably  owing  entirely  to  this  cause, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  disability  is  removed,  the  individual 
gradually  recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs,  the  calves  often  becoming  strong  and 
plump,  as  if  there  never  had  been  any  arrest  of  growth.  Tlic  only,  or  chief,  ex- 
ception to  this  is  where  the  muscles  have  undergone  the  fatty  degeneration,  in 
which  case  they  never  regain  their  original  development,  but  always  remain  weak 
and  puny. 

Atrophy  from  inflammation  is  very  common.  A  good  example  of  this  species 
of  wasting  is  seen  in  what  occurs  in  the  gall-bladder  from  the  presence  of  biliary 
concretions,  and  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  complete  wasting  of  this  organ, 
tta  coats  being  converted  into  a  thin  fibrous  mass,  having  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
original  reservoir.  Hepatitis  often  gives  rise  to  atrophy  of  the  parenchymatous 
structure  of  the  liver,  and  orchitis,  especially  when  supervening  on  mumps,  is  not 
mnfrequently  succeeded  by  impotence.     How  the  lesion,  in  these  and  other  cases, 
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is  produced,  is  not  easily  determined.  It  is  probable  that  the  inflammatory  d^ 
posits  may  so  choke  up  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  parts  as  to  deprive  them  of 
their  customary  and  necessary  supply  of  nutritive  material ;  or,  if  this  conjectnn 
be  untenable,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  these  effusions  causes  the  absorption 
of  some  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  affected  structures,  thus  reducing  tnem, 
as  it  were,  to  their  primitive  condition. 

Atrophied  structures  are  prone  to  undergo  the  fiEitty  transformation,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  transformation  itself  occasionally  acts  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  wasting  process.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
lesions  are  sometimes  so  intimately  associated  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  preceded  the  other,  or  what  part  they  played  as  cause  and  effect 

The  change  of  color  experienced  by  an  atrophied  organ  is  necessarily  greatly 
influenced  by  the  natural  complexion  of  the  part,  but  does  not  possess  any  special 
surgical  interest.  The  weight  of  the  affected  structures  is  generally  considerablj 
diminished,  but  their  bulk  of\en  remains  unaltered,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  cases  where  it  is  even  greater  than  natural. 

The  treatment  of  atrophy,  occurring  in  an  external  or  accessible  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  muscle,  resolves  itself  into  the  use  of  the  warm  and  cold  douche,  fric- 
tions, either  dry  or  through  the  medium  of  stimulating  embrocations,  and  the 
application  of  electricity,  as  described  under  the  head  of  wasting  palsy.  The 
general  health  must  be  amended,  strychnia  and  tonics  being  given  when  there 
is  marked  evidence  of  debility.  The  affected  part  must 'be  gradually  and  steadily 
exercised,  or,  as  it  were,  re-educated ;  the  influence  of  a  strong  will  frequently 
directed  upon  it  being  often  of  essential  service  in  rousing  its  latent  faculties. 

SECT.  VI. — CONTRACTION  AND  OBLITERATION. 

By  the  term  contraction  is  meant  the  diminution  of  a  canal,  tube,  or  passage 
to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  due  performance  of  its  functions.  It  is 
strictly  synonymous  with  the  term  stricture,  the  signification  of  which  is  so  well 
understood  by  the  surgeon.  The  lesion  is  liable  to  occur  in  various  degrees,  from 
the  slightest  possible  change  in  the  size  of  a  canal  to  the  complete  obliteration  of 
its  caliber. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  subject,  surgically  considered,  relates  to  the  con- 
tractions that  occur  in  the  mucous  canals,  or  excretory  ducts,  as  they  are  called, 
and  in  the  bloodvessels,  in  both  of  which  the  lesion  is  frequently  productive  of 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  ;  attended,  in  the  former,  by  retention  of  the 
secretions  of  these  tubes  and  of  the  contents  of  the  reservoirs  with  which  they 
communicate,  and  in  the  latter  by  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  which,  in 
one  case,  may  lead  to  atrophy,  and,  in  another,  to  softening,  ulceration,  or  gan- 
grene. 

Contractions  of  the  mucous  passages,  to  which  the  ensuing  remarks  are  more 
particularly  designed  to  apply,  are  deserving  of  great  attention,  both  from  the 
frequency  of  the  occurrence,  and  from  the  great  suffering  which  they  so  often 
entail  u])on  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them.  They  are  met  with  in  nearly 
every  mucous  outlet  of  the  lx)dy,  but  are  more  common  in  the  male  urethra  and 
in  the  nasal  canal  than  anywhere  else.  Doubtless  stricture  often  exists  in  the 
smaller  excretory  ducts,  as  those  of  the  prostate  and  salivary  glands,  without  our 
knowledge,  or  without  awakening  any  serious  functional  disturbance ;  however, 
in  the  larger  passages  the  slightest  coarctation  is  generally  a  source  of  more  or 
less  annoyance,  if  not  of  great  pain  and  inconvenience. 

The  causes  under  whose  influence  contraction  takes  place  are  mainly  two; 
first,  inflammation  with  plastic  deposit,  and,  secondly,  mechanical  compreasion. 
Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  common. 

The  inflammation  giving  rise  to  this  lesion  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic ;  in 
the  former  case  generally  doing  its  work  rapidly,  with  bold  and  well-marked 
symptoms ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  injury  is  often  inflicted  in  a  slow 
and  stealthy  manner,  without  perhaps  exciting  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  of  what  is  impending.     The  plastic  matter,  the  real  cause  of  the  contrao- 
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tioD,  is  generally  deposited  into  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  either  exclusively, 
or  partly  there  and  partly  into  the  interstices  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 
However  this  may  be,  it  soon  becomes  organized,  and  is  ultimately  transformed 
into  cellolo-fibroas  or  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue,  which,  gradually  contracting  upon 
itself  and  upon  the  neighboring  structures,  thus  diminishes,  in  a  pro{)ortionato 
degree,  the  caliber  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
all  organic  atrictores,  properly  so  termed,  of  the  mucous  outlets  of  the  body  are 
formed. 

The  second  cause  of  contraction  is  of  a  purely  mechanical  character,  although 
in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  lesion  is  attended  with  inflammation  and  plastic 
deposit,  secondary,  however,  in  their  character.  It  is  thus  that  stricture  of  the 
na^  canal  may  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  in  the  sinus  of  the  upper 
jaw  ;  of  the  bronchia,  by  the  pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurism  ;  and  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tobes,  the  biliary  ducts,  and  ureters,  by  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  viscus 
or  morbid  growth  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  same  cause  often  induces 
constriction  and  even  complete  obliteration  of  the  bloodvessels.  A  tumor,  com- 
pressing the  aorta,  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  permanent  closure  of  that 
vessel  as  elTectually  as  if  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a  ligature. 

The  extent  of  the  contraction  varies,  both  in  length  and  in  diameter,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  specify  it  in  a  general  manner.  In  some 
cases,  it  may  not  exceed  the  fraction  of  a  line,  while  in  others  it  may  involve  the 
whole  length  of  the  affected  tube. 

The  effects  of  such  a  lesion  upon  the  parts  concerned  are  often  extremely  dis- 
tressing. Thus,  in  the  urethra,  the  obstruction  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
niictnntion ;  in  the  nasal  canal,  with  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  tears  into 
the  nose ;  and  in  the  oesophagus,  with  difficulty  of  deglutition. 

The  prognosis  is,  ordinarily,  not  at  all  serious,  as  the  obstruction  generally 
admits  of  relief,  except  when  it  has  been  induced  by  the  compression  of  some 
iutenial  tnmor  or  an  enlarged  viscus,  when  it  will  almost  necessarily  be  irreme- 
diable. 

The  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  contraction  must  be  conducted 
acf^rding  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  lyrophization ; 
by  antiph](»gistic  remedies  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards  by 
alterants,  rest,  light  diet,  purgatives,  leeches,  and  a  regular,  systematic  course  of 
dilatation  by  means  of  bougies,  either  alone  or  aided  by  incision,  scarification,  or 
free  division  of  the  affected  structures.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  dilatation,  to  conduct  it  in  the  most  gentle  and  cautious  manntT,  the 
object  Inring  to  excite  the  al)sorl)ent  vessels,  while  the  capillaries  are,  if  possible, 
kept  in  a  pt*rfectly  passive  condition.  In  this  way,  we  get  rid,  in  time,  of  the 
effused  matter,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  constriction  essentially  depends, 
without  provoking  any  further  deposition. 

OECT.  VII. — FISTULE. 

A  fistule  is  a  narrow  track,  straight  or  tortuous,  of  variable  depth,  having 
gpnr*rally  two  distinct  orifices,  lined  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  and  bathed 
with  a  thin,  gleety  fluid,  intermixed  with  the  natural  contents  of  the  part,  organ, 
canal,  or  cavity  affected.  The  disease,  which  is  always  of  a  consecutive  nature, 
occurs  ill  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  is  developed  under  the  influence  of 
various  causes. 

Although  the  abnormal  tract  has  usually  two  openings,  one  of  which  is  super- 
ficial and  the  other  deep-seated,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  constantly  the  case. 
Hence  the  distinction  of  fistules  into  complete  and  partial.  The  terms  recent  and 
old.  often  used  by  writers,  refer  merely  to  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  lesion  may  occur  in  almost  any  situation,  but  originates  most  frequently 
•bout  the  anus,  perineum,  face,  groin,  and  mammary  gland.  Fistule  of  the  neck, 
thoracic  cavity,  the  biliary  apparatus,  the  stomach,  colon,  and  small  bowel,  kidney, 
pancreas,  and  urinary  bladder,  ia  oomparatiTely  rare.    It  takes  place  in  both 
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sexes  and  at  every  period  of  life ;  but  children  and  joung  persons  snffer  mnck 
less  frequently  than  the  old  and  middle-aged. 

The  nomenclature  of  fistule  is  quite  extensive.  The  names  are  derived  cither 
from  the  parts  in  which  the  abnormal  passage  is  situated,  as  anal,  perinetl, 
broncho-pleural,  and  recto- vaginal,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  as  salivaiy, 
urinary,  and  stercoraceous. 

Fistules  vary  much  in  their  extent.  The  longest  tracks  occur  along  the  spinal 
column  in  connection  with  psoas  abscess.  In  this  affection,  the  matter  generallj 
escapes  in  the  groin,  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
or,  lastly,  in  the  ileo-lumbar  region,  the  channel  which  is  thus  established  vary- 
ing in  length  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  being  always  lined  by  a  well-organ- 
ized, adventitious  membrane.  Passages  of  considerable  length  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  internal  organs,  as  between  the  kidney  and  lung,  between  one 
coil  of  intestine  and  another,  or  between  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  cotaneoiu 
surface.  In  other  situations,  on  the  contrary,  the  track  is  remarkably  short,  being 
hardly  two  or  three  lines  from  the  surface,  or  from  the  cavity  with  which  it  com- 
municates. 

The  diameter  of  these  abnormal  tracks  is  also  very  variable.  Sometimes  they 
are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  finest  bristle ;  while  at  other  times  they  are 
sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  a  goose-quill  or  the  end  of  the  finger.  The 
narrowest  tracks  usually  occur  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  salivary  glands,  anas, 
and  perineum.  It  is  not  often  that  the  fistule  is  of  the  same  uniform  diameter 
throughout ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  always  larger  at  one  point  than  at 
another. 

The  external  orifice,  generally  of  a  rounded  or  .oval  shape,  may  be  so  narrow, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  or,  on  the  other,  so  large  as  to  admit 
the  end  of  a  probe,  a  goose-quill,  or  a  finger.  It  may  have  sharp  and  well-defined 
margins ;  be  surrounded  by  a  soft,  spongy,  florid  rim ;  or,  be  depressed,  inverted, 
or  infundibuliforni.  The  number  of  external  orifices  varies  in  different  cases, 
from  one  to  as  many  as  six  or  a  dozen  ;  when  it  is  very  considerable,  the  affected 
surface  commonly  presents  a  cribriform  appearance. 

The  internal  orifice  may  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  external,  or  it  may  be 
smaller  or  larger.  In  its  shape  it  is  usually  irregularly  rounded,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  it  is  found  multiple,  even  when  the  number  of  external  openings  is 
considerable. 

Although  the  direction  of  the  passage  may  be  perfectly  straight,  yet,  in  general, 
it  is  more  or  less  flexuous,  serpentine,  oblique,  or  winding.  Occasionally  it  forms 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  surface  upon  which  it  opens.  When  several  tracks 
exist,  they  often  run  together,  and  open  by  one  common  orifice  upon  the  reservoir 
with  which  they  communicate. 

A  fistule,  in  its  recent  state,  is  simply  a  raw  surface  bathed  with  purulent 
matter.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ulcer,  an  open  sore,  a  solution  of  continuity,  which 
must  undergo  a  process  of  reparation  before  it  can  be  justly  entitled  to  its  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  The  track,  however,  soon  becomes  smooth,  and  is  speedily 
coated  with  an  adventitious  membrane,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  mere  film  to 
half  a  line,  a  line,  or  even  the  sixth  of  an  inch.  This  new  layer,  at  first  soft  and 
easily  detached,  gradually  augments  in  density,  and  is  at  length  inseparably 
united  to  the  parts  which  it  serves  to  line.  Its  color,  like  its  consistence,  is  very 
much  influenced  by  its  age,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  secretion  or  excretion  which 
passes  over  it.  At  an  early  period  it  is  red,  pink,  or  rose ;  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  it  is  either  white,  gray,  or  slightly  bluish.  The  free  surface 
of  the  membrane  is  smooth  and  polished ;  or  it  is  rough,  mammillated,  or  studded 
with  villi  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The  other  surface  is  attached  by  means 
of  short  cellular  substance  to  the  parts  upon  which  it  lies.  Bands  of  lymph 
sometimes  extend  from  one  side  of  the  abnormnl  channel  to  the  other,  very  much 
as  in  the  bridle  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  but  this  is  rare. 

The  membrane  here  described  is  formed  out  of  the  blood-liquor,  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  pyogenic  membrane  of  a  chronic  abscess.  Around  the  anus, 
in  the  perineum,  and  in  some  other  regions,  it  bears  no  little  resemblance  to 
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iDocoas  tissne,  but  differs  ftom  it  in  having  no  follicles  and  no  distinct  epithelial 
layer.  It  is  liberallj  supplied  with  vessels,  nerves,  and,  probably,  also  with 
absorbents,  is  the  seat  of  a  constant  secretion  of  gleety  or  other  matter,  and  is 
liable,  like  all  new  textures,  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  In  ancient 
cases  it  occasionally  acquires  a  dense,  fibrous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence. 

The  nature  of  the  discharge  in  this  disease  varies  with  the  situation  of  the 
abnormal  passage.  In  general,  it  is  thin  and  gleety,  as  in  chronic  gonorrhoea, 
and  mingled  with  the  natural  secretions  or  excretions  of  the  reservoir  with  which 
the  fistula  communicates.  When,  however,  the  lining  membrane  labors  under 
inflammatory  irritation,  the  discharge  is  either  entirely  suspended,  or  it  is  bloody, 
ponilenty  or  muco-purulent. 

The  parts  in  which  the  abnormal  track  is  situated  are  varioasly  affected.  In 
some  cases  they  are  nearly  natural ;  but  in  general  they  are  firm  and  callous, 
from  the  effusion  and  organization  of  plasma,  which,  when  present  in  large 
quantity,  may  completely  obliterate  the  meshes  of  the  connecting  cellular  tissue. 

Finally,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  fistulcs  are  either  mechanical  or  vital. 
To  the  first  class  belong  woands,  contusions,  and  lacerations ;  to  the  second, 
ulceration,  gangrene,  and  abscesses.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  affection  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  embryotic  organization.  Its  most  frequent 
situation  is  the  antero-lateral  part  of  the  neck.  Like  the  ordinary  fistule,  it  may 
terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac,  or  it  may  have  two  orifices,  of  which  the  external  is 
sometimes  scarcely  visible.  The  abnormal  passage  itself  is  usually  very  narrow, 
and  seldom  extends  beyond  two  or  three  lines  in  depth. 

The  treatment  of  fistule  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  In  recent  cases, 
before  the  passage  has  become  lined  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  a  cure  will 
sometimes  follow  the  use  of  stiihulating  ii^ections,  as  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  acetate  of  lead,  repeated  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  or  by  touching  the  parts  lightly  once  a  day,  or  once 
every  other  day,  with  solid  lunar  caustic,  or  with  the  end  of  a  probe  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  clean- 
liness, and  the  parts  should  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  It  is 
aeklom,  however,  that  a  permanent  cure  can  be  effected  in  this  way,  especially  if 
the  fistule  be  of  any  extent,  or  situated  where  it  is  influenced  by  the  contraction 
of  mu;M!uIar  fibres,  as,  for  example,  when  it  involves  the  anus.  The  best  plan, 
in  fact,  nearly  always  is  not  to  lose  any  time  in  experimenting  with  these  reme- 
dies, but  at  once  to  lay  open  the  abnormal  passage  in  its  entire  length,  so  as  to 
afford  the  parts  an  opportunity  of  healing  from  the  bottom  by  the  granulating 
process,  a  tent  being  interposed  between  the  edges  to  prevent  their  readhesion. 
Occasionally  a  seton  may  be  passed  through  the  track,  and  be  retained  until  it 
ulcerates  out.  In  some  forms  of  fistule,  as  in  the  vesico-vaginal  and  urethral,  a 
very  delicate  operation  is  generally  required  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  consisting 
in  paring  the  margins  of  the  opening  and  bringing  them  together  by  seversd 
points  of  suture. 

The  healing  of  a  fistule  is  often  materially  retarded,  if  not  effectually  prevented, 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  mass  of  dead  cellular  tissue,  a  loose  piece 
of  bone,  a  bullet,  or  a  portion  of  wadding,  or,  by  the  contact  of  some  irritating 
matter,  as  urine,  or  feces.  The  indication,  of  course,  is  to  remove  the  extraneous 
t>ab:^iance  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then  to  mauage  the  case  upon  the  principles 
ju&t  laid  dowiL 

Occasionally,  again,  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  a  cure  may  depend,  at  least  in 
part,  upon  deficient  tone  of  the  system,  or  some  disorder  of  the  general  health. 
The  patient,  for  example,  may  be  anemic  from  organic  disease,  intemperance,  or 
want  of  wholesome  air  and  food.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  large  cities 
and  in  the  wards  of  crowded,  ill- ventilated  hospitals,  and  readily  suggest  their 
own  treatment 

The  prudent  practitioner  is  sometimes  sorely  perplexed  in  this  disease  as  to 
the  propriety  of  attempting  a  radical  cure,  or  whether  he  should  interfere  ouiy 
«o  far  as  to  palliate  the  patient's  suffering.  In  general,  it  will  be  best  to  let  each 
be  governed  by  its  own  rules.     When  the  fistule  has  been  of  long  standing, 
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and  has  acted  all  along  as  a  drain  upon  the  system,  serving  perhaps  to  counter- 
act some  other  affection,  such  as  phthisis  or  a  tendency  to  afxiplezy,  no  opentioa 
should  be  practised,  since  it  could  hardly  fail  to  provoke  mischief.  In  foct,  serioni 
organic  disease  of  any  kind  is  a  contra-indication  to  an  operatioD.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  where  the  fistule  is  a  cause  of  excessive  local  distress,  gobi- 
pletely  depriving  the  patient  for  days  of  sleep,  appetite,  and  comfort  Under 
such  circumstances  the  surgeon  could  hardly  refuse  his  aid ;  bnt  before  doing 
this,  he  would  be  sure  to  open  a  now  source  of  counter-irritation,  in  the  fonn  ot 
an  issue  or  seton,  in  some  other  and  more  eligible  portion  of  the  body,  thsi 
establishing  a  drain  at  least  equal  to  that  which  he  is  about  to  suppress  in  order 
to  afford  temporary  mitigation.  In  ordinary  cases  there  is  of  course  no  retsoi 
for  dolay ;  the  operation  is  promptly  performed,  and  a  rapid  recovery  is  reasoft* 
ably  anticipated. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONGENITAL    MALFORMATIONS. 

CoNOENTTAL  malformations,  surgically  considered,  constitute  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest,  both  because  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  because  they 
generally  require  an  extraordinary  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  for  their  8n^ 
cessful  management.  Presenting  themselves  under  different  forms  or  characters, 
they  exhibit  every  variety  of  grade,  from  the  most  simple  departure  from  the 
normal  standard  to  the  most  pitiable  and  disgusting  deformity,  well  calculated  to 
elicit  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  considerate  and  humane  surgeon.  With  a  viev 
to  a  more  full  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  these  malformations,  they  may  con- 
veniently be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  Ist,  deficiency  of  parts;  2dly, 
redundancy  of  parts ;  3dly,  displacements ;  4thly,  occlusions ;  5thly,  deviations 
of  position  ;  6thly,  adhesions  of  contiguous  surfaces ;  7thly,  vascular  tumors. 

1st.  The  first  class,  consisting  of  a  deficiency  of  parts,  maybe  subdivided  into 
two  orders ;  the  one  comprehending  fissures,  or  clefts,  and  the  other  an  entire 
absence  of  certain  structures,  as  a  finger,  hand,  or  ear. 

The  most  common,  and,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting:, 
fissures  arc  hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  bifid  uvula,  extrophy  of  the  bladder,  epispadias, 
hypospadias,  and  bifid  spine,  together  with  extraordinary  patency  of  the  fonti^ 
nelles.     Of  these  malformations  some  admit  of  relief  by  operation,  whereas 
others  are  hopelessly  irremediable ;  at  all  events,  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to 
cure  them  has  either  signally  failed,  or  eventually  destroyed  the  patient.     The 
operation  for  hare-lip  is  of  daily  occurrence,  and,  when  properly  executed,  rarely 
disappoints  expectation ;  besides,  if  it  fail,  it  admits  of  repetition.     Staphylo- 
raphy  has  also  become  a  common  procedure,  which  is  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
crowned  with  success.     Extrophy  of  the  bladder,  consisting  in  a  deficiency  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  that  viscus  and  of  its  protrusion  at  the  linea  alba,  has  hitherto 
resisted  every  means  directed  for  its  relief.     Epispadias  and  hjrpospadias  are 
difficult  of  cure ;  and  a  cleft  of  the  vertebra,  with  protrusion  of  the  envelopes  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  cephalo-spinal  liquid,  is  nearly  alwa3r8  a  fiatal  affectioB. 
The  closure  of  these  fissures  is  effected  by  paring  their  edges,  and  afterwards 
approximating  them  by  suture,  ultimate  union  being  accomplished  through  the 
intervention  of  plastic  matter.     The  tumor  in  bifid  spine  is  emptied  with  the 
trocar,  and  then  injected  with  some  slightly  stimulating  fluid,  with  the  hope  of 
exciting  obliterative  inflammation.     In  general,  the  operation  is  speedily  followed 
by  convulsions,  coma,  and  death. 
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Iq  the  second  order  of  cases  the  deficiency  consists  in  the  absence  of  certain 
ftmctares,  as  a  finger,  a  hand,  or  even  au  entire  arm.  The  genital  organs  suffer 
perhaps  more  frequently  in  this  way  than  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  vagina  absent,  or  the  vagina  and  uterus,  or 
these  organs  along  with  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes.  Sometimes  the  testes 
are  wanting,  or,  if  present,  they  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary  form,  perhaps  hardly 
equalling  the  volume  of  an  ordinary  bean.  The  penis,  too,  may  be  absent ;  or, 
instead  of  being  large  and  well  grown,  it  may,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  be  less 
than  that  of  a  child  at  the  eighth  or  tenth  year. 

Sdly.  A  congenital  redundancy  of  structures  is  sometimes  met  with,  consisting, 
chiefly,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  integuments  of  various  regions  of  the  body,  or  in 
the  addition  of  a  supernumerary  finger,  toe,  tooth,  or  ear.  To  the  same  category 
belong  the  anomalous  divisions  of  certain  arteries,  as  the  brachial  and  femoral, 
high  up  in  their  respective  limbs.  A  redundancy  of  skin  and  cellular  substance 
is  most  common  about  the  neck,  hands,  feet,  and  genital  organs,  as  the  prepuce 
and  vulva,  where  the  superfluous  structures  sometin^s  occur  in  large,  pendulous 
mass^es.  A  supernumerary  toe,  thumb,  or  finger  is  no  unusual  occurrence ;  occa- 
sionally each  hand  and  each  foot  are  provided  with  such  an  appendage.  I  have 
been  one  well-marked  example  of  four  ears ;  an  increase  of  the  naturcd  number  of 
teeth  is  not  uncommon.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  supernumerary  organ  is  buried 
in  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw,  where  I  have  known  it  to  be  productive  of  such 
an  amount  of  disease  as  to  require  a  serious  operation  for  its  removal.  Most  of 
these  malformations  admit  of  cure  by  retrenchment  with  the  knife,  and  the  opera- 
tion may  generally  be  safely  executed  at  an  early  age. 

3<Uy.  Congenital  dUplacements  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  articulations  and  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  joints  that  are 
motit  liable  to  this  form  of  dislocation  are  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  wrist ;  but  it  has 
aliMi.  although  very  seldom,  been  met  with  in  those  of  the  jaw,  clavicle,  elbow, 
and  knee.  The  deformity  thus  produced  is  often  very  great,  and  what  aggravates 
the  ease  is  the  circumstance  that  it  rarely  admits  of  relief,  however  skilfully  and 
persevcringly  it  may  be  treated.  The  malformation,  as  will  be  shown  elsewhere, 
probably  begins  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  and  goes  on  gradually  increasing 
until  it  attains  an  irremediable  stage. 

The  most  common  form  of  displacement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  occurs  in 
what  is  called  congenital  hernia,  caused  by  a  want  of  closure  of  the  inguinal 
canal  during  the  descent  of  the  testis.  The  consequence  is  that,  soon  after  the 
chihi  has  begun  to  breathe,  the  diaphragm,  pressing  the  bowels  against  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  forces  them  down  into  the  scrotum.  The  portion  of  tube  thus 
displaced  is  generally  a  loop  of  small  intestine,  but  now  and  then  other  organs 
are  pushiKl  down  along  with  it.  The  most  suitable  remedy  for  such  a  defect  is 
steady  compression  upon  the  neck  of  the  hernia  by  means  of  a  well-adjusted 
tnidS.  which  generally  eventuates  in  an  efi'usion  of  lymph,  and  the  obliteration  of 
the  sac  of  the  tumor. 

4thly.  Congenital  occlusion  may  occur  in  any  of  the  mucous  outlets  of  the 
body,  but  is  much  more  frequent  at  the  anus  and  genital  organs  than  anywhere 
else.  Closure,  properly  so  called,  of  the  anus  may  be  produced  by  a  continuation 
of  the  integuments  across  from  one  buttock  to  the  other ;  or  it  may  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  situated  just  within  the  anus,  an  arrange- 
ment not  unlike  a  hymen.  In  either  case,  relief  may  easily  be  affected  by  the 
knife,  patency  being  afterwards  maintained  by  the  frequent  insertion  of  the  finger. 
Tlie  prepuiH;  is  sometimes  completely  impervious,  or  if  an  opening  be  present,  it 
aa?wer:s  very  imperfectly  the  purpose  of  an  outlet  for  the  urine.  The  vagina  is 
occasionally  imperforate,  being  closed  by  what  is  termed  the  hymen ;  and  there 
L»  r«*ason  to  believe  that  certain  forms  of  sterility  are  due  to  occlusion  of  the 
uterus,  or  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

5t]ily.  Congenital  deviations  of  position  are  infrequent.  The  most  interesting, 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is  the  deformity  of  the  nasal  septum,  which  is  occa- 
sionally so  great  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  functions  of  the  nose,  one  of 
the  anterior  nares  being  sometimes  completely  occluded  by  the  projection  of  the 
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partition  towards  the  corresponding  side.  A  simple  operation,  consisting  in  the 
romoval  of  the  incurvated  portion  of  the  septnm,  geuerallj  effectually  relieTes  the 
difficulty. 

There  is  occasionally  a  remarkable  congenital  incurvation  of  the  penis,  dis* 
qualifying  the  organ  for  the  easy  and  full  discharge  of  its  functions.  The  defect 
is  always  associated  with  hypospadias,  and  consequent  shortening,  or  imperfect 
development,  of  the  spongy  structure  of  the  urethra.  An  admirable  operation  for 
the  cure  of  this  deformity,  devised  by  my  colleague,  Professor  Pancoast,  will  be 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  genital  organs. 

Deviation  of  position  is  often  associated  with  permanent  contraction  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  as  is  seen  in  club-foot,  wry-neck,  and  other 
analogous  distortions.  This  class  of  lesions  is  one  of  great  practical  interest, 
having  opened  to  the  modern  practitioner  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
genuity and  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  patience.  Taken  in  hand  soon  after  birth, 
they  may  frequently  be  promptly  remedied  by  the  use  of  the  most  simple  ap- 
pliances, whereas  under  opposite  circumstances  the  treatment  will  generally  be 
very  tedious,  even  if  aided  by  the  free  division  of  the  affected  structures.  The 
rectification  of  these  malformations  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  subcutaneous  surgery,  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  modem 
times. 

6thly.  Congenital  adhesions  are  sometimes  observed,  chiefly  betwen  the  fingers 
and  toes ;  more  rarely  between  other  parts,  as  the  eyelids  and  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
the  ear  and  the  scalp.  The  uniting  medium  is  generally  merely  a  fold  of  common 
integument,  the  severance  of  which  often  effectually  releases  the  parts  firom  their 
restraint,  and  restores  them  to  usefulness. 

'Tthly.  I  may  mention,  finally,  as  another  class  of  congenital  affections,  those 
peculiar  vascular  tumors  known  as  nevi^  or  mother^ 8  marks ;  they  occur  in  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  body,  especially  the  head  and  face,  and  constitute  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  important  form  of  morbid  growth.  Their  composition  is 
variable ;  sometimes  they  are  essentially  composed  of  dilated  and  tortuous  capil- 
lary veins,  connected  by  areolar  tissue ;  at  other  times  they  are  made  up  mainly 
of  enlarged  and  diseased  capillary  arteries  ;  lastly,  there  is  a  third  species  which 
seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of  both  the  others,  the  two  set«  of  vessels  being 
so  intimately  blended  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  determine  which  predominates 

These  vascular  growths,  however  constituted,  almost  always  begin  in  the  sub- 
stiince  of  the  skin,  from  which,  as  they  augment  in  size,  thoy  gradually  extend  to 
the  cellular  tissue  beneath  ;  they  are  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  readily  receding 
under  pressure,  and  expanding  under  mental  emotion.  Their  color  is  variable; 
the  venous  varieties  being  usually  of  a  dark  purple,  and  the  arterial  of  a  red 
scarlet  hue.  The  latter  are  of  a  truly  erectile  character,  and  hence  they  com- 
monly pulsate,  heaving  and  throbbing  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  growth  of  both  varieties  is  generally  steadily 
progressive,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  often  acquire  a  considerable  bulk. 

Most  of  these  morbid  growths  readily  admit  of  cure,  especially  if  timeousty 
begun.  This  may  be  effected,  1st,  by  ligation  ;  2dly,  by  incision ;  and,  3dly,  by 
escharotics. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  these  various  malformations,  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  inquire  into  them  here.  My  sole  object  has  been  to  bring  the 
subject  briefly  before  the  reader  in  its  practical  relations ;  any  other  information 
respecting  it  may  readily  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  many  works  specially 
devoted  to  such  discussions.  Some  of  these  malformations  are  doubtless  owing 
to  an  arrest  of  development,  dependent  upon  a  defective  organization  of  the 
germ;  others  are  probably  caused  by  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres;  while 
others,  again,  are  perhaps  due  to  faulty  position  of  the  foetus  in  'the  uteruB,  or 
violence  inflicted  upon  it  during  gestation. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

TUMORS,   OR  MORBID   GROWTHS. 

SECT.  I. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

What  is  a  tumor  1  The  best  definition  that,  in  ray  jud^ent,  can  be  given 
of  it  is  that  it  is  an  enlargement  of  a  part,  structure,  or  organ,  produced  by  ab- 
Bonnal  deposit.  This  abnormal  deposit  may  be  an  entirely  new  formation,  or  it 
nay  be  merely  a  superaddition  to  the  original  one.  It  may,  moreover,  be  benign 
or  malignant ;  that  is,  it  may  simply  incommodate,  by  its  situation,  weight,  and 
balk,  or  it  may,  after  a  certain  period,  destroy  not  only  the  part  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, but  also  the  patient.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  law,  that  most  of  the 
benign  tumors,  or  innocuous  growths,  are  the  result  merely  of  some  alteration  in 
tke  fanetion  of  the  primitive  tissues  ;  many,  indeed,  are  nothing  but  local  hyper- 
trophies, or  enlargements  produced  by  inflammatory  deposits,  supemutrition,  or 
the  retention  of  some  normal  secretion.  On  the  other  hand,  malignant  tumors 
are  always  formed  out  of  new  material  which  is  either  entirely  distinct  from  the 
aatoral  stmctures,  or  which  bears  merely  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  them,  in  its 
physical,  chemical,  and  vital  relations.  The  only  exception,  perhaps,  to  this  law 
is  the  hydatie  tnmor,  which,  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  natural  or- 
ganisation, is  of  a  non-malignant  character. 

The  nnmbcr  of  malignant  formations,  bo  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  com- 
paratively small,  while  the  number  of  benign  is  very  considerable.  Occurring  at 
nearly  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  nearly  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body, 
they  possess  certain  features  in  common  with  each  other,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  study  them  in  a  general  point  of  view.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing is  indispensable  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  structure,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  these  affections.  The  principal  topics  to  be  considered,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  points,  are,  first,  the  physical  properties  of  the  morbid  growth ; 
secondly,  its  relations  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  and,  thirdly,  its  history. 

1st  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  situation  where  tumors  may  not  occur. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tendons,  fibrous  membranes,  cartilages,  and  blood- 
vessels, they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to 
affirm  that  even  these  structures  are  altogether  exempt  from  them.  Asa  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  malignant  growths  are  most  common  in  glandular 
orgrans,  as  the  mamma,  liver,  and  mucous  follicles ;  in  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue, 
as  in  the  case  of  melanosis ;  or  in  the  peritoneum,  stomach,  bowel,  and  bones,  as 
in  that  of  colloid.  Tubercular  deposits  occur  almost  everywhere  ;  but,  surgically 
coDj>(idered,  more  frequently  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  than  in  any  other  parts. 
Epithelial  cancer  has  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tex- 
tores  at  the  various  outlets  of  the  body.  Benign  tumors  are  most  common  in  the 
ckin,  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  nose,  uterus,  and  ovary.  Hydalic  formations  are  seen 
chiefly  in  the  liver,  breast,  testicle,  and  bones. 

Tumors  affect  various /orms,  depending  not  merely  upon  the  nature  and  amount 
of  resistance  offered  to  their  development,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
original  shape  of  the  part  wherein  they  originate.  A  sebaceous  tumor  is  gene- 
rally globular ;  a  fatty  one  either  flat  or  pendulous ;  a  polypoid  one  pyrifomi, 
conical,  or  pediculated.  Malignant  growths  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
irregnlarity  of  their  snrfooe,  which  is  often  lobnlated,  or  marked  off  into  ridges 
and  depressions. 
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In  their  volume,  tumors  range,  io  every  possible  gradation,  from  that  of  a 
millet-seed,  as  in  the  little  granule  on  the  eyelid,  to  that  of  the  patient's  body, 
as  in  ovarian  cjsis  and  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  those  enormous  masses  which 
are  sometimes  absolutely  more  bulky  and  heavy  than  the  subject  in  whom  they 
are  developed.  Fatty,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  growths  occasionally 
acquire  a  large  size,  but  they  are  almost  the  only  ones  of  their  class  that  do. 
Among  the  heterologous  tumors,  those  which  attain  the  greatest  magnitude  are 
the  encephaloid  and  colloid  ;  scirrhous,  melanotic,  and  otber  formations  of  this 
description  being  usually  comparatively  small. 

In  respect  to  their  consistence,  some  tumors  are  soft,  some  solid,  some  semi- 
solid. Tumors  containing  serous  fluid,  as  hygromatous  cysts  of  the  neck  and 
ovary,  are  always  soft  and  fluctuating,  unless  they  are  overlaid  by  a  lai^  quantity 
of  solid  substance,  when  they  may  partake  of  the  latter  character  even  more 
than  of  the  former.  Fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  tumors  are  known  by  their 
great  hardness,  which  equals  that  of  the  natural  structures.  Scirrhas  is  the  most 
firm  of  the  heteroclite  formations,  its  namo  being  derived  from  that  circumstance. 
Occasionally  one  portion  of  a  tumor  is  soft,  another  hard,  and  a  third,  perhaps, 
semi-liquid.  Ovarian  growths  exhibit  these  varieties  of  consistence  more 
frequently,  and  in  a  more  perplexing  degree,  than  any  other,  whether  benign  or 
malignant. 

The  color  of  a  tumor  is  generally  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  as  the 
morbid  growth  is  seldom  sufficiently  exposed  to  admit  of  direct  inspection,  except 
in  some  of  the  mucous  outlets.  In  the  early  stage  of  all  formations  of  this  kind 
that  take  place  beneath  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  there  is  usually  an 
absence  of  discoloration,  and  it  is  only  when  the  growth  bears  too  heavily  npon 
the  integument,  pushing  it  out  in  every  direction,  or  when  it  manifests  a  disposi- 
tion to  ulcerate  and  evacuate  its  contents,  that  it  causes  the  skin  to  be  red,  livid, 
or  purple.  In  tumors  of  the  nose,  uterus,  and  anus,  color  often  affords  us  great 
assistance  in  the  discrimination  of  the  case.  A  gelatinoid  polyp  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  a  fibrous  one ;  for  its  complexion  is  always  diagnostic  of  its  character. 
It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  lighter  a  tumor  is  externally  the 
greater  is  the  probability  of  its  being  benign,  and  conversely. 

Mobility  is  an  important  quality  in  a  tumor,  its  amount  varying  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  affected  organ  and  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  by  the  8a^ 
rounding  parts.  Some  morbid  growths  are  never  movable,  others  always  are, 
whatever  may  be  their  age,  volume,  or  situation.  A  sebaceous  tumor  never  con- 
tracts such  firm  adhesions  as  to  bo  insusceptible  of  being  pushed  about ;  while  an 
exostosis  is  always  inimovubl(>  from  its  very  commencement.  Most  of  these 
formations,  be  their  character  what  it  may,  unite  with  the  surrounding  tissues  as 
they  augment  in  age  and  volume,  their  pressure  exciting  inflammation  and  plastic 
d(^posits,  which  thus  become  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal structures. 

Tumors  are  endowed  with  various  degrees  of  sensibility,  depending  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  their  structure  and  the  amount  of  compression  exerted  upon  them 
by  the  parts  in  which  they  are  developed.  Most  tumors,  whether  innocuous  or 
malignant,  are  free  from  pain  during  their  earlier  stages ;  but,  as  they  increase 
in  size,  they  encroach  upon  the  neighboring  tissues  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inte^ 
fere  with  their  movements,  and  thus  seriously  compress  their  nerves,  whilst  the 
latter,  in  their  turn,  more  or  less  compress  the  nerves  of  the  advancing  masfli 
Occasionally  the  pain  is  characteristic,  as,  for  example,  in  scirrhus  of  the  mamnurj 
gland.  Encysted  tumors  of  the  skin  are  usually  entirely  free  from  pain,  or,  if  there 
be  any  pain,  it  is  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances. 

2dly.  In  regard  to  the  relations  which  tumors  bear  to  the  surrounding  structarea, 
several  circumstances  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  bound  down,  or  inclosed  in  their  habitation.  Every  tumor  must  neceutrily 
have  an  appropriate  residence,  but,  like  a  settler  in  a  new  country,  it  is  seldoift 
content  with  the  spot  originally  assigned  to  it  On  the  contrary,  soon  lacking  rooi^ 
it  is  sure  to  encroach  upon,  fret,  and  worry  the  parts  around  it,  which,  as  alrea47 
seen,  are  not  slow  to  resent  the  invasion.     Mutual  oppression  and  mutiud  dii^ 
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comfort  arc  the  irsnlt  The  healthy  structures  successfully  resist  for  a  while  the 
intrar^ion,  but  gradually  they  yield  before  the  enlarging  mass,  which  thus  often 
couYtrrts  the  muscles  into  mere  ribbons  and  the  bones  into  mere  shells.  Function, 
loo,  may  be  seriously  interfered  with  ;  the  rannla  filling  the  mouth,  the  goitre 
compressing  the  neck,  the  polyp  closing  the  womb. 

Id  the  second  place,  the  tumor,  as  it  progresses,  is  apt,  either  by  the  continued 
pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  superimposed  parts,  or  by  the  gradual  decay 
of  its  own  structure,  to  produce  ulceration,  followed  by  more  or  less  discharge.- 
This  tendency,  although  most  conspicuous  in  the  heteroclite  formations,  is  not 
peculiar  to  them,  but  is  also  witnessed  in  some  of  the  benign  growths,  as  the 
encysted  and  adipose.  Large  vessels  are  sometimes  laid  open  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  thereby  inducing  copious  hemorrhage. 

Tumors  often  occasion  serious  disease  in  the  surrounding  lymphatic  ganglions. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  malignant  tumors,  in  some  of  which  it  forms  a  very 
con^icuous,  if  not  unmistakable  feature.  In  cancer  of  the  jaw  the  ganglions  of 
the  neck  enlarge ;  of  the  breast,  the  ganglions  of  the  axilla ;  and  of  the  testicle, 
the  ganglions  of  the  groin ;  either  by  actual  extension  of  the  morbid  action,  or 
from  sympathetic  irritation. 

Finally,  an  intimate  Hijmpaihy  exists  between  tumors  and  the  constitution, 
operating  at  one  time  beneficially,  at  another,  prejudicially.  The  progress  of 
malignant  growths  is  often  stayed  for  months  and  years,  simply  by  attention  to 
the  general  health ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  astonishingly  hastened  by 
disorder  of  the  system,  and,  in  fact,  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
derangement  of  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  liver,  uterus,  and  kidneys. 

3dly.  The  hiMory  of  the  case  often  furnishes  important  points  of  comparison. 
Tumors  occur  at  all  periods  of  lift?,  in  both  sexes,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  in 
all  varieties  of  temperament.  Certain  forms  of  malignant  disease,  however,  are 
most  common  at  one  period,  and  others  at  another.  Thus,  scirrhus  is  almost 
peculiar  to  elderly  subjects,  while  encephaloid  is  most  frequent  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  fifty.  The  scrofulous  tumor  is  most  common  in  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Benign  growths  of  every  description  are  often  observed  in  early 
life,  but  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  in  young  adults. 

Rapidity  of  growth  and  great  bulk  imply  inordinate  vascular  activity,  and  lead 
to  a  suspicion  of  malignancy.  There  is  no  tumor  that  attains  so  great  a  bulk  in 
sio  short  a  time  as  the  encephaloid,  and  certainly  none  that  is  more  surely  fatal. 
Ovarian  cysts,  of  the  non-malignant  type,  often  acquire  an  astonishing  develop- 
ment in  a  comparatively  brief  space.  Sebaceous,  polypoid,  osseous,  and  fatty 
tumors,  on  the  contrary,  usually  grow  slowly,  and  occasionally  enjoy  even  a  period 
of  repose. 

Consstitutional  involvement  may  be  occasioned  by  sheer  malignancy,  or  by  the 
injurious  effocts  exerted  by  the  morbid  growth  upon  important  structures  in  its 
neighborhood.  In  general,  rapidity  of  development,  large  size,  and  the  early 
formation  of  adhesions,  along  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  and 
constitutional  disorder,  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  a  malignant  tendency. 

Some  tumors  have  a  disposition  to  return  after  extirpation ;  others  have  not. 
AH  malignant  grc3wths,  without  exception,  possess  this  repullulating  tendency, 
and  hence  their  removal  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  by  a  permanent  cure.  Re- 
lapse, however,  may  also  occur  when  the  tumor  is  perfectly  benign,  but  then  it  is 
generally  dependent  upon  imperfect  extirpation.  Thus,  an  encysted  tumor  will 
alnios>t  be  certain  to  recur  if  any  portion  of  its  sac,  however  minute,  is  left  behind. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  tumor  disappears  spontaneously;  nevertheless,  such  an 
occurrence  is  possible,  and  there  are  several  ways  in  which  it  may  bo  effected,  as 
by  absorption,  enucleation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.  The  former  of  these  modes 
of  cure  is  the  most  common  ;  one  of  the  best  examples  of  it  is  witnessed  in  the 
tcrofolons  tumor,  so  frequent  in  the  neck  and  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  in 
stnunoos  children,  from  exposure  to  cold  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Tlie  disease  essentially  consists  in  an  inflammatory  enlargement  of  one  or  more 
lymphatic  ganglions,  which,  aftier  having  existed  perhaps  for  years,  finally  goes 
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away  without  any  assignable  cause,  merely,  to  all  appearance,  in  conaeqneDce  of 
an  improved  state  of  the  general  health,  and  of  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  tiw 
part. 

Sometimes  a  tumor  becomes  enucleated,  and  drops  off,  leaving  perhaps  merely 
its  inclosing  cyst.  It  is  thus  that  the  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  is  oeeasionilly 
detached  ;  and  a  similar  accident  may  happen  to  an  exostosis,  particularly  if  it 
be  large  and  situated  upon  the  skull.  In  such  cases  the  vascular  connectioa 
between  the  morbid  growth  and  the  circumjacent  structures  is  probably,  as  t 
preliminary  step,  in  a  great  degree  destroyed,  so  that  the  tumor,  gradually  dyiog 
and  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  is  at  length  cast  off  by  the  living  tissues. 

A  cure  is  occasionally  effected  by  profuse  suppuration,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  by  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The  kind  of  tumor  most  easily  inflt- 
cuced  in  this  way  is  the  scrofulous,  which  is  either  completely  disintegrated  and 
broken  down,  or  it  is  dissected  off  by  ulcerative  action,  and  is  finally  detached  ti 
an  effete  substance. 

Lastly,  gangrene  seizing  upon  a  tumor  may  so  interfere  with  its  circulation  as 
effectually  to  destroy  its  vitality.  Such  an  occurrence,  although  very  rare,  may 
take  place  in  a  malignant  as  well  as  in  a  benign  growth.  Some  years  ago,  I 
attended  an  elderly  lady.on  account  of  scirrhus  of  the  mammary  gland ;  after 
the  disease  had  been  going  on  for  upwards  of  a  year,  the  carcinomatous  strac- 
tures  were  suddenly  attacked  by  gangrene,  and  in  less  than  a  week  they  dropped 
off  in  the  form  of  a  black  slough,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  large  excavated  cavity. 

SECT.  II. — BENIQN  TUMORS. 

The  benign  or  non-malignant  tumors  may  be  arranged  under  the  following: 
heads :  I.  Hypertrophic ;  2,  vascular ;  3,  adipose ;  4,  homy ;  5,  fibrous ;  6, 
cartilaginous;  7,  osseous;  8,  calcareous;  9,  neuromatous;  10,  cystic;  11,  hydatic; 
12,  polypoid;  and  13,  myeloid.  The  latter,  however,  must,  for  the  present, 
occupy  an  equivocal  position  in  this  arrangement.  As  for  myself,  I  have  very 
little  doubt  but  that  it  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  ence- 
phaloid. 

1.    HYPERTROPHIC  TUMORS. 

I  employ  the  term  "  hypertrophic"  to  designate  a  class  of  tumors  which  are 
produc(;d  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  an  organ,  in  consequence  of  an  increase 
of  its  nutrition.     A  good  type  of  this  form  of  tumor  occurs  in  the  thyroid  body, 
in  what  is  generally  known  as  goitre.     This  affection,  which  commonly  begins 
very  early  in  life,  consists  essentially  ia  an  abnormal  development- of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  gland,  simply  as  the  result  of  a  preternatural  supply  of 
blood.     What  the  immediate  cause  of  this  increased  supply  is  does  not  admit  of 
easy  explanation.     It  is  possible,  although  problematical,  that  it  may  originally 
depend  upon  inflammatory  irritation ;  but,  even  if  this  be  true,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  this  action  would  continue  through  a  series  of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  fifty  years,  as  we  know  it  often  does,  from  the  steady  and  persistent  increase 
of  the  morbid  mass.     Whatever,  therefore,  may  set  the  process  in  motion  most^ 
after  a  time,  cease  to  exert  its  influence,  while  the  perverted  movement,  once 
begun,  daily  progresses,  until  the  structures  affected  by  it  are  incapable  of  fiirther 
change.     This  idea  derives  additional  support  from  the  fact  that  goitre,  after 
having  attained  a  certain  degree  of  development,  often  remains  stationary  for  a 
long  period,  when,  perhaps  suddenly  and  without  any  obvious  cause,  it  again 
commences  to  grow.     If  such  a  tumor  be  examined  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  will 
be  found  that,  while  the  tissues  are  unnaturally  red,  firm,  and  distinct,  and  that, 
while  the  thyroid  arteries  which  supply  them  with  blood  are  nnnaturaUy  Tohi- 
minous,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  plastic  deposits  justifying  the  belief 
that  inflammation  had  any  agency  in  the  production  of  these  changes.     If,  at  a 
later  period  in  the  disease,  we  find  various  morbid  products,  such  as  the  patho- 
logist is  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  consequence  of  inflammation,  it  only  shows 
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that  thej  are  the  resalt  of  secondary  caascs,  developed  during  the  progress  of  the 
hjpertrophj,  which  is  itself,  no  doubt,  often  a  source  of  inflammation  to  the 
affected  tissues. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  generally  described  as  senile  enlargement, 
is  often  produced  in  a  similar  way.  The  same  cause  usually  presides  over  the 
development  of  those  enormous  growths  of  the  mamma  which  are  occasionally 
observed  in  young  females,  and  in  which  that  organ  has  been  known  to  acquire 
t  bulk  many  times  exceeding  the  natural  one.  Congenital  enlargement  of  the 
tongue  is  another  well-marked  example  of  the  same  mode  of  formation. 

A  chronically  enlarged  tonsil  is  clearly  a  specimen  of  this  form  of  tumor,  only 
that  the  hypertrophy  is  usually  attended  with  an  inordinate  amount  of  plastic 
deposit.  The  inflammation,  however,  after  a  time,  frequently  disappears ;  but 
not  so  the  enlargement.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  has  once  been  fairly  estab- 
lished, it  often  steadily  progresses  until  the  gland  has  attained  an  enormous  bulk, 
simply  from  the  increased  nutrition  of  its  proper  tissues,  aided  by  occasional 
sol^qnent  attacks  of  inflammation,  to  which  it  is  ever  afterwards  remarkably 
prone. 

The  encysted  tumor  of  the  skin,  the  common  sebaceous  tumor  of  authors,  is 
essentially  a  hypertrophic  formation,  awakened  by  obstruction  of  the  outlet  of  a 
cataneous  follicle,  caused  either  by  inflammation  or  by  the  impaction  of  seba- 
ceous matter.  The  natural  secretion  being  thus  retained,  presses  upon  the  walls 
of  the  follicle  in  every  direction,  thus  inviting  a  preternatural  afflux  of  blood, 
probably  attended,  in  the  first  instance,  by  interstitial  deposits,  but  gradually 
subsiding  as  the  cyst  becomes  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  the  altered  and  now 
foreign  substance.  That  this  is  true  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  especially  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that  this  form  of  tumor  often  steadily  increases  for  many 
years  without  any  demonstrable  evidence  of  inflammatory  irritation. 

To  the  same  category  as  the  above  affections  belong  those  chronic  lesions  of 
the  lymphatic  ganglions  in  which  there  is  not  only  more  or  less  augmentation 
of  their  volume,  but  marked  induration  and  alteration  of  their  proper  tissues. 
Sometimes  a  large  tumor  is  formed  in  this  way  by  a  single  gland,  bat,  in  general, 
such  growths  consist  of  an  agglomeration  of  several  bodies  of  this  kind,  united 
so  as  to  form  a  bulky  mass,  of  a  nodulated  character,  and  of  extraordinary  firm- 
ness. 

If  we  adopt  the  term  which  I  have  here  employed  to  designate  these  changes, 
we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  word  "  sarcoma,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  Abemethy,  and  so  constantly  used  since  his  time,  in  reference  to  certain 
alterations  produced  in  our  organs  as  a  consequence  either  of  simple  supcrnutri- 
tion  or  inflammatory  deposits,  or  both  conjoined.  Sarcoma  literally  signifies 
flesh,  and  is  therefore  wholly  inapplicable,  not  only  to  this  but  also  to  every 
other  form  of  morbid  growth,  which  never  has  any  resemblance,  not  even  the 
faintest,  to  flesh.  The  sarcomatous  testicle,  for  example,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  English  surgeon,  is  merely  a 
chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ,  the  result  of  inflammatory  deposits  and  super- 
natrition  of  its  proper  structures. 

The  mammary  gland  not  unfrequently  enlarges  in  a  similar  manner,  its  sul)- 
stance  being  indurated  and  distinctly  defined,  but  not  so  completely  masked  as 
to  lose  all  trace  of  its  primitive  character.  The  organ  is  simply  hypertrophied, 
and  is  therefore  capable,  under  judicious  management,  of  regaining  its  natural 
properties. 

Much  is  to  be  expected  from  medical  treatment  in  this  class  of  tumors.  The 
remedies  upon  which  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  are  purgatives  and  sorbc- 
bcients,  with  strict  attention  to  the  diet  Occasionally,  valuable  aid  is  derived 
from  topical  bleeding,  especially  when  there  is  decided  evidence  of  overaction 
with  tendency  to  plastic  effusion  from  inflammatory  accession.  The  bowels 
having  been  duly  attended  to,  the  best  internal  remedies  are,  in  the  more  recent 
ca^es,  the  milder  forms  of  mercury,  and,  in  the  more  chronic,  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  iodine,  of  which  LugoPs  solution  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are 
entitled  to  the  preference.     The  object  is  to  change  capillary  action  and  to  pro- 
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mote  the  absorption  of  rodnndant  matorial,  whether  the  product  mere1)r  of  an^ 
or  of  perverted  nutritioo.  The  operation  of  iutomal  remedies  is  genenllj  mj 
much  increased,  under  such  circumetanceB,  by  local  applications,  employed  so  utB 
excite  the  lympliatics  without  irritating  the  skin.  They  may  coneist  of  nngaents, 
embrocations,  ur  liniments,  used  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  bonn,  tbeb 
beneficial  eifucts  being  aided  by  rest  and  other  means  calculated  to  fkTor  resto- 
ration  of  structure  and  function.  Blistering  occasionally  exerts  a  most  pownM 
influence  in  affording  relief.  Catting  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  by 
tying  the  main  artery  leading  to  it  has  sometimes  been  succesBfully  practiied. 
Excision  is  performed  only  as  a  dernier  resort;  partinl.aH  in  the  case  of  ui  enlarged 
tonsil,  complete,  as  when  the  mammary  gland  or  a  lymphatic  ganglion  u  involTed. 


2.    VASCULAR  TUMORS. 

The  vasealar  tumor,  of  which  a  g<K)d  idea  may  be  formed  by  reference  to  flg. 
28,  essentially  consists,  as  the  uame  implies,  of  a  network  uf  small  bloodveneli, 
connected    together    by    areolar    nb- 
1^>»'  -S-  stance.     It  is  generally  met  with  as  a 

congenital  affection,  its  foundation  bemg 
laid  during  foetal  life,  and  it  is  Dot 
uncommon  for  it  to  acquire  a  consider 
nbtc  ))ulk  before  birth.  Most  generally, 
ho  were  r,  it  is  quite  diminntiTe  whn 
tlie  chilli  is  born,  and  it  often  continae* 
80  until  some  time  after,  when,  perhips 
suddenly,  and  without  any  assignable 
cause,  it  takes  a  new  start,  growmg 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  ordi- 
nary Bites  of  the  vascular  tumor  ire 
the  head,  face,  and  mucous  membranes, 
especially  that  of  the  rectum,  where  it 
often  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  whit 
is  called  an  internal  pile.  Their  color 
ranges  from  a  deep  rofc  to  scarlet  or 
puqile.  They  are  of  a  soft,  apoagy 
c(tni«istcnce,  and  vary  in  size  flx>m  that 
of  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  fceliJ 
head. 

The  vascular  tumor  exhibits  consid* 
erablevorietyofstrncture;  being  some- 
times essentially  composed  of  veini^ 
sometimes  of  arteries,  and  sometimes,  again,  of  l>otli  arteries  and  veins  together, 
so  equally  balanced,  in  nuiuber  and  calilier,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
which  predominate.  When  the  tumor  is  of  an  arterial  character  it  generallj 
pulsates  synchronously  with  the  left  ventridi;  of  the  heart,  and  constitutes  a  real 
erectile  growth,  similar  to  that  of  the  cavernous  Imdy  of  the  penis.  As  these 
formations  will  claim  special  attention  in  the  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  the  Ta» 
cular  system,  no  farther  notice  of  them  will  here  be  necessary. 


3,    FATTT  TUMORS. 

The  fatty  tnmor  is  quite  common.  It  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  body,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  tlie  Bole  of  the  foot,  fingers,  and 
toes.  It  is  seen,  however,  more  frequently  about  the  back,  shoulder,  and  arm, 
than  in  any  other  regions.  The  upper  eyelid  is  also  a  common  seat  of  it,  Som^ 
times,  but  more  rarely,  it  occurs  in  the  orbit  of  tlie  eye,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
]M!rineum,  labium,  and  nnderncath  and  even  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 
Large  masses  of  this  kind  occasionally  form  in  the  internal  cavities  of  the  bod;, 
as  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  and  around  the  kidneys. 
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The  naroher  of  futtj  tumors  varies,  in  different  caseB,  fr6m  one  to  sevei 
hamired-     lii  general,  they  ari;  solitary,  or,  nt  must,  there  are  only  two  or  three;-' 
■wtopring  different  regions  of  the  l>ody,  or  grouped  more  or  less  closely  together.   1 
la  k  medical  gentleman,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  some  years  ago  attended  my  leo-  I 
lonn,  I  counted  upwards  of  two  hundred,  from  the  volume  of  a  siuall  pea  np  tO'  { 
tiut  of  a  large  marble.     They  all  had  a  doughy,  inelastic  feel,  and  most  of  tJien  | 
irero  of  a  globular  shape  ;  u  few  were  sliglitly  flattened,  or  compressed.     They-  1 
<nn  sItnUed  priDcipally  on  the  forearms,  tho  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  loins,  aMo- 
men.  and  pectoral  museles,  the  latter  of  which  were  literally  covered  with  them, 
NuDi!  existed  ud  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back.     The  general  health 
*wi  f^MMl.  and  the  tnmorn  had  i>een  first  observed  about  sixteen  years  previously. 
Knriag  two  severe  attacks  of  acute  disease,  accompanied  with  great  emaciation, 
many  nf  Ihein  entirely  disappeared.     To  satisfy  myself  of  the  true  nature  of  these 
inmora,  I  was  permitted  to  remove  one,  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  which  proved 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  fatty  matter. 

In  their  volnme,  these  growths  vary  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  an 
adult  head.     Sometimes,  indeed,  tlicy  are  much  larger,  measuring  many  indies    1 

diameter,  and  projecting  a  great 


l'T< 


Fig.  29. 


dutance  beyond  the  surface. 
feasor  Lcidy,  in  1)459,  presented  to 
me  a  lectioo  of  a  fatty  tnmor  n  hich 
wcifHwd  Dpwards  ofseventy  pounds , 
It  bad  been  removed,  after  death, 
fnio)  the  abdomen  of  an  elderlv  per- 
BMi,  and  contained  large  masses  of 
b.my  waiter.  Pr.  Bray,  of  Evan»- 
rille,  Indiana,  some  years  ago  ex 
Itrpatcd  one  which  weighed  ntarly 
fiuir  [founds.  The  patient  made  a 
good  rw-'overy. 

In  their  shape,  fatty  tumors  are 
gnurrally  somewhat  globular  with 
al<ibalat«d  snrface,  as  seen  in  hg  29, 
fmm  a  specimen  in  my  collection  , 
aathey  aagraent  in  volume,  however, 
tfaM'  ar«  liable  to  become  elongated, 
and  to  osmmo  a  pyriform,  gourd 
I3u^,  or  pedlculatml  configuration 
The*e  changes,  no  doubt,  depend 
npuu  Uieir  weight,  by  which  ihi  y 
art  gradually  dragged  out  of  thtir 
original  shape,  as  well  as  position. 
For  tlw  same  reason  tliey  sometimes 
shift  their  »eat,  descending  from  the 

paini  wherw  they  originally  appeared  to  one  below  it,  perhaps,  several  inches 
Thus,  a  fatty  tumor  developed  in  the  groin,  has  been  known,  in  time, 
down  between  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh.     Thia  migratory  tendency, 
ia  intcrceting  as  a  matter  of  diagnosis,  is  most  common  in  those  parts 
biidy  which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  loose  cellular  substance,  and  in 
nues  in  which  the  tumor  has  a  large  bnlk  and  a  pediculated  attachment. 

Fatty  Inmors  are  always  invested  with  a  capsule,  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  ifae  Burrounding  structures,  and  through  which  they  obtain  their  vessels, 
"  abaorlwnts.  This  covering  is  not  a  new  formation,  produced  by 
inflammatory  action,  but  the  result  simply  of  a  condensation  of  the  circumjacent 
rrilalai'  suliatanoe ;  hence  it  varies  very  much  in  its  appearance  in  different  eases 
■B<1  in  different  clreumstanecH.  In  tho  early  stage  of  the  affection,  and  espe- 
dally  when  the  tumor  is  diminutive,  it  ia,  in  general,  very  thin,  soft,  elastic,  and 
traaniarRnt ;  but  In  cases  of  long  standing  and  lai^  size,  it  is  always  more  or 
ka*  deR»e,  firm,  resisting,  and  of  a  fibro- cellular,  or  distinctly  fibrous  textnro. 
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Ittt  tbickncBg  rangce  between  a  mcro  film  and  a  layer  ttt  t,  line  or  more  in  dqnh. 
Kxttirual  pressure,  particularly  if  long  continned,  and  the  preasnre  also  of  ou 
part  of  the  tumor  upon  another  part,  no  doubt  exert  an  important  influence  upw 
the  anatomical  character  of  this  invcatiture,  serving  to  adapt  it  to  th«  varying 
circa nis tan ces  of  tlie  shape  and  bulk  of  the  morbid  growtli.  The  adkefiion  d 
tb<!  capsule  to  the  ukin  is  eometimvs  reniarkablf  close,  requiring  great  care  ia 
Beparating  it. 

Attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  this  covering  arc  numerone  processes,  vfaicb, 
di]ipiiig  into  the  interior  of  the  morbid  growth,  separate  it  into  IoImb,  lobulo, 
and  graiiuleti,  until  the  componeut  tissues  are  resolved  into  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments. These  proi-cNscs  arc  usually  very  delicate ;  but  occasionally,  aa  whea 
there  is  a  liypertrophous  condition  of  the  fibro-cellular  substance,  they  are  Tecj 
dense  and  tough,  forming  distinct  bauds,  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  color,  bctwen 
the  different  structures. 

When  the  fatty  tuinor  contains  an  unusual  quantity  of  fibrona  matter,  aa  when 
its  capsule  and  intersecting  processes  are  very  thick  and  dense,  it  constitutn 
that  form  of  morbid  growth  to  which  Milller,  Uokitansky,  Uluge,  and  other 
Uennnn  histologists  have  applied  the  terms  mixed  lipoma,  stcatoaia,  and  lirda- 
ccous  tumor.  The  name  fibro-fatty  would  Ix;  more  appropriate,  although  the 
distinction  is  of  no  practical  value. 

Fatty  tumors  do  not  recuive  much  blood,  at  least  not  as  a  general  rule ;  henre 
they  seldom  blued  a  great  deal  when  they  are  extirpated.     It  is  only  when  they 
arc  of  lai^o  size,  or  when  they  grow  very  rapidly,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  very 
vascular.     The  capsule  and  its  processes  serve  to  conduct  the  TesHcls  into  tha 
interior  of  the  morbid  mass,  and  to  direct,  as  it  weie, 
the  distribution  of  their  branches  and  ramificationiL 
As  the  tumor  is  always  free  from  pain,  and  tolennt 
of  the  Tudust  manipulation,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
it  does  not  receive  many  nerves.     Its  absorbent  ves- 
sels are  also  few  in  number.     It  may,  furthermeit, 
be  inferred  that,  inasmuch  as  the  general  health  is 
usually  unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  progress 
of  the  affection,  however  long  it  may  continue,  it 
does  not  possess  any  important  sj-mpaihetic  relatiooa 
with  the  general  economy. 

The  minute  structure  of  this  form  of  tumor  is  well 
displayed  in  fig.  BO.  It  is  made  up  of  cells,  eiactl; 
uiiiui«iirui:tnr«iir«riitriuinor.  Similar  to  thosc  of  natural  fat,  interspersed  through 
areolar  tissue,  as  seen  in  the  larger  drawing;  the 
small  figure  a  represents  isolated  cells,  showing  thn  crytitalline  nucleus  of  nw^ 
garic  acid.  Various  other  substances,  of  an  adventitious  character,  generally 
])rc3cnt  themselves  upon  the  field  of  the  microscope,  in  the  form  of  molecules, 
granules,  and  globules,  especially  in  old  fatty  growths.  It  is  upon  these  accideuUl 
occurrenL-cs  that,  as  stated  above,  some  pathologists  have  attempted  to  foDDd 
certain  subdivisions  of  the  fatly  tumor,  which,  while  they  ore  of  doubtful  histolo- 
gical propriety,  are  altogether  destitute  of  practical  value. 

Fatty  growths  are  most  common  in  the  sulwutaneous  cellular  tissue,  but  thej 
are  not  confined  to  this  substance ;  for  in  many  cases  they  send  prolongatiuns 
around  the  muscles,  tendons,  fascisa,  vessels,  and  other  structures.  Thus  a  htxj 
tumor  of  the  neck  has  been  known  to  extend  deeply  between  the  trachea  and 
(Esophagus,  to  dip  in  between  the  carotid  artery  and  jugnlar  vein,  or  to  pass 
down  behind  the  sternum  and  clavicle  into  the  chest.  A  fatty  growth  of  the 
wall  of  the  alxlomen  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  the  cavity  of  that  namo;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  a  tumor  occasionally  begins  in  the  subperitoneal  cellular 
tissue,  and  ultimately  descends  through  the  inguinal  canal,  or  some  abnormal 
outlet,  down  into  the  scrotum,  thus  simulating  hernia  of  the  groin.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  all  such  arrangements,  which,  however,  are  fortunately  rare,  must 
greatly  embarrass  both  our  diagnosis  and  oar  attempts  to  remove  the  morbid 
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Fatty  tumors  are  soft,  doupliv,  and  pemi-elastic ;  properties  wliich,  m  general, 
enal»le  the  sargron  readily  to  distiiiguiBh  them  from  other  morbid  growths. 
Their  l>oundarie8  arc  usually  welklefined,  especially  when  they  are  superficial  or 
pedi<-a]ated.  iSonietimefl,  however,  they  are  inseiisilily  lost  in  the  surronndiug 
parts,  being  spread  out  beneath  the  skin,  and  sending  processes  among  the  mus- 
c!e<,  or  their  fasciculi.  In  many  ca^a  they  have  an  irregular,  lobuhited  surface; 
while  In  other  cases,  and  perhaps  in  the  majority,  they  are  ])erfi?ctly  smooth  and 
anifnrm.  There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  subeutantMms  veins,  no  disease  of  the 
ski II.  no  pain,  and  no  tenderness  on  pressure.  The  ])rogress  of  the  tumor  is,  in 
fact,  quite  indolent ;  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  patient  experiences  being 
rausf-d  by  its  weight  and  bulk.  The  general  health  is  usually  perfect.  These 
circumstances,  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  historv  of  the  case,  will  com- 
monly  serve  to  distinguish  fatty  tumors  from  other  morbid  growths,  whether  benign 
or  malignant  in  their  character. 

Fatty  tumors  are  liable  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene. 
The«e  events,  however,  are  very  infrequent,  and  are  usually  induced  by  mechanical 
pn^s.^un*.  by  caustic  applications,  and  by  inefficient  nourishment,  in  consequence 
of  a  loss  of  their  vascular  and  nervous  sujqily  from  the  pendulous  or  overgrown 
chararttT  of  the  morbid  mass.  In  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  about  the  volume  of  an 
orangt'.  which  I  removed  many  years  ago  from  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder  of  a 
girl  of  f  ighteen,  the  ulcer  had  a  remarkably  foul,  unhealthy  aspect,  with  thin, 
everted  edge.* ;  the  pain  was  at  times  quite  severe,  and  the  discharge  was  of  a 
sanions  nature,  intermixed  with  globules  of  fat.  Various  attempts  had  been 
made,  but  without  success,  to  heal  it  up,  and  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  its 
fMrmation.  The  general  health  had  1x*en  a  good  deal  impaired,  and  for  some  time 
past  there  had  been  irregularity  of  the  menstrual  function.  The  ulcer  was  included 
in  the  incisions,  and  a  speedy  recovery  was  the  result. 

When  the  fatty  tumor  Ix^comes  inflamed,  it  may  suppurate,  the  pus  occurring 
either  as  an  infiltration  or  as  a  distinct  abscess.  Occasionally  it  serves  as  a  nidus 
for  the  fleposit  of  osseous  matttT,  as  in  the  case  already  mentiimed. 

Again,  such  tumors  now  and  then  undergo  a  sort  of  fil)rous  or  cartilaginous 
dt^reneration,  not  uniformly,  but  at  certain  points  of  their  extent.  Nodules, 
varying  in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  pullrt*s  i^pf:,  nmy  thus  bi*  fornuKl,  having  a 
finii.  characteristic  consistence,  more  or  less  movable,  aud  contrasting  .singularly 
with  the  other  structures.  Finally,  they  occasionally  contain  cysts  filleil  with 
vari'ius  kinds  of  substances,  as  oily,  serous,  or  gelatinous.  The  walls  of  the 
cysts  may  be  very  thin  and  transjmrcnt,  or  thick,  opaque,  and  perhaps  even 
partially  calcified. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  fatty  tumors  are  develojied.  The  difliculty 
which  surrounds  the  subj<*ct  is  not  ch'ared  up  by  assuming  that  they  are  merely 
h^^wrtrt^phies  of  the  natural  adipose  tissue.  This  is  doubtless  the  fact ;  but  W(> 
cannot  explain  why  such  an  occurrence  should  taktt  place  at  one  point  rather 
than  at  another,  or  why,  indcfd,  it  should  happen  at  all.  The  exciting  cause  of 
the  morbid  growth  has  sometimes  been  traced  to  (external  injury,  as  a  blow,  con- 
tusion, or  steady  mechanical  compression ;  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  no  rea- 
bnn  whatever  can  be  assigned  for  its  production. 

B«jth  s<*xes  arc  liable  to  this  formation,  but  in  whnt  proportion  has  not  been 
laoertained.     It  is  most  common  in  young  adults  and  middle-aged  persons. 

The  medical  treatment  of  this  class  of  morbid  growths  is  most  unsatisfactory  ; 
for  there  is  no  remedy  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  that  is  capable  of  arrest- 
ing its  progress,  or  causing  its  removal.  If  the  reverse  is  occasionally  the  case, 
It  serves  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  nothing  else.  The  instance  of 
Mr.  Brodie.  in  which  he  succeeded  in  dispersing  a  large  mass  of  fat  from  a  man's 
chin  and  neck,  by  the  free  and  persistent  use  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  good  luck.  He  Ci)mmenced  with  half 
i  drachm  of  the  fluid  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  a 
drachm.  At  the  end  of  a  month  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  the  tumor,  which  steadily  continued  as  long  as  the  medicine  was  persevered 
in.     Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Brodie  sabatitated  the  tincture  of  iodine,  which 
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ha<l  just  then  eomo  into  nsc,  but  the  tumor  again  increased.  Finding  this  to  bt 
the  case,  the  alkali  was  resumed  and  cnntinued,  off  an  on,  nntil  the  masi  TO 
almost  entiri'lj'  alisnrljrdv  Alto^thcr,  the  man  took  an  cDormoua  quantity  of  tbe 
nxirlicine.  I  oni  not  awnrc  that  the  eamo  happy  effects  have  been  realised  fron 
thta  remi'dy  by  other  practitionem. 

Alt  Wal  applications  arc  equally  unavailing.  This  is  true  alike  of  stead;  ud 
BTMteniatic  compression,  of  mercurial  and  other  innnctions,  and  of  Motions  with 
stimulatinjr  liniments  and  embrocations.  The  absorbent  vcsselfl  in  these  tnmon 
are  few  and  feeble,  and  this  is  ]iroba.bly  the  rooson  why  all  remedies  of  this 
description  are  bo  utterly  valuelenfl  as  curative  agents. 

The  manner  of  excising  such  tumors  is  generally  sufficiently  simple.  Any 
diseased  skin  that  may  exist  should  be  removed  along  with  the  morbid  mass, 
which  should  be  enacleated  by  » 


Fig.  31, 


rapid  dissection,  care  being  takes 
that  not  a  particle  of  the  deposit  Ii 
left  behind ;  otherwise  reprodnction 
may  take  place.  When  the  tumor 
is  snperGcial  the  operation  is  easily 
performed  and  soon  over;  but  when 
it  is  deep-seated,  or  when  it  sends 
processes  among  the  surrounding 
structures,  it  may  be  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  perplexity,  reqniriag 
the  most  consummate  skill  for  iti 
successful  execution,  and  the  mort 
thorongh  knowledge  of  the  anslo- 
my  of  the  parts.  For  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  the  operation 
iH  sometimes  nearly  bloodless.  I 
have,  indeed,  seldom  found  it  neceft- 
sary  to  apply  more  than  two  or 
throe  ligatures,  what«v«r  may  have 
been  the  volume  of  the  tumor. 

4.    HOR.Nr  TUU0B8. 

The  skin  is  occasionally  the  sest 
of  a  very  curious  growth,  known  u 
the  horn-like  excrescence,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  horn  of  ths 
eheep  and  goat.  A  more  appro- 
priate name  would  be  the  homy 
tumor.  It  is  met  with  principally 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  wnich 
abound  in  sebaceous  follicles,  at 
the  face  and  forehead.  In  scven^- 
one  cases  collected  by  Tilleneave, 
KiirurcicreiimiMeruwinKrronitheKitp.  the  tumor  in  tweuty-six  was  seated 

on  the  scalp,  in  five  on  the  nose,  Id 
two  on  the  cheek,  in  one  on  the  lower  jaw,  in  four  on  the  chest,  in  four  on  the 
back,  in  three  on  the  anus  and  penis,  in  four  on  the  buttocks,  in  twelve  on  the 
thigh,  in  two  on  the  knee,  in  two  on  the  ham,  in  one  on  the  leg,  and  in  three  on 
the  foot.  In  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  it  was  seated 
on  the  lower  lip,  the  car,  and  the  chin  ;  others  have  met  with  it  on  the  scrotnm 
and  hand.  It  appears  to  occur  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in  both  sexes,  tod  it 
occasionally  begins  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  although  in  the  great  majority 
of  iuHtnnces  it  does  not  come  on  until  after  the  age  of  forty.  In  two  cases  I  hsra 
seen  small  but  well-marked  growths  of  this  kind  in  children  under  ten  yean  of 
age.     Several  such  excrescences  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  same  p 
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The  size,  shape,  color,  and  consistence  of  the  homy  tumor  arc  subject  to  nmch 
direniity.  depeuding  op  its  &qe,  and  other  circumstances.  A  Icngtli  of  from  three 
to  six  inches  by  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  in  fig.  31,  is  by  no  means 
nncommon.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  said  to  be  a  growth  of  this  dcscrip- 
tiun,  eleTea  inches  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  and  examples 
of  a  dtill  more  remarkable  nature  have  been  reported  by  authors.  In  that  curious 
book.  An  Essay  for  the  Recording  of  llluijtrious  ProTidenct^s,  by  Increase  Mather, 
are  briefly  mentioned  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  "man  that  has  an  horn 
growiufr  ont  of  one  comer  of  his  mouth,  Just  like  that  of  a  sheep  ;  from  which 
he  haa  cut  seventeen  inches,  and  is  forced  to  keep  it  tyed  by  a  string  to  his  car, 
ta  prevent  its  growing  up  to  his  eye." 

The  ahape  of  these  excrescences  is  usually  conical,  lieing  lat^r  at  their  adiic- 
RBt  than  at  tJieir  free  extremity,  which  is  always  somewhat  tapering,  and  their 
diRCtion  is  either  spiral,  twisted,  or  bent,  so  as,  in  the  main,  to  bear  a  striking 
m«mbluice  to  that  of  the  horn  of  a  sheep.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the  New  York 
iledicml  Repository  for  ltl20,  an  enonnous  growth  of  this  kind, 
mekriuring  fourteen  inches  in  circumference  at  its  shaft,  is  Fig.  32. 

stated  to  hare  consisted  of  three  branches.  Ttie  surfac-e  is 
generally  marked  by  rough  circular  rings,  indicative  of  the 
eoccessive  steps  of  their  development.  Now  and  then  it  is 
imbricated,  knobbed,  or  covtircd  with  small  pearl-colored 
scales.  In  color  they  vary  from  a  dingy  yellow  to  a  dark 
grarijib,  brown,  or  black,  according  to  tlicir  age,  and  the 
amoout  of  their  exposure.  They  are  more  or  less  flexible, 
and  of  a  firm,  fib ru- cartilaginous  consistence.  Their  internal 
arraugemcnt,  as  seen  on  a  section,  is  longitudinally  lamcllatcd, 
as  in  fig.  3J. 

When  bnmcd,  these  excrescences  exhale  a  characteristic 
animal  odor.  They  arc  chiefly  composed  of  albumen,  in  union 
wiih  a  small  qaantity  of  mucus,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  with  a  trace  of  lactate  of  soda.  On  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  numerous  epidermic  scales  become  apparent, 
with  all  the  characteristic  pro|>ertics  of  Buch  struc-tures.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  minute  texture  of  these  growths  exhibits  epithelial  cells,  which,  according  to 
£rti.-mu.s  Wilson,  are  of  a  flattened  shape,  closely  condensed,  and,  here  and  there, 
fibrous  in  their  arrangement.  They  arc  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  epi- 
dermis, and  possess  nuclei,  for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  shat>e,  their  long  diameter 
measuring  ^^b^-  ^^^  short  n,^'gg  of  an  inch.  The  average  size  of  the  flattened 
cell:-  is  aJMiut  five  times  greater  llian  that  of  the  nuclei. 

Iluiiian  bonis  are  generally,  if  not  invariably,  connected  with  the  sebaceous  fol- 
licleii,  in  which  they  probably  take  their  rise.  Their  deTeloi«nent  is  frequently 
directly  traceable  to  the  effcrts  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  external  injury,  as  a 
l«m,  wound,  or  contusion.  When  first  observed,  llicy  are  qnitc  soft,  scmi-truris- 
parent,  and  invc9ie<l  by  a  distinct  cyst,  which,  extending  over  tlicir  base,  is  gradu- 
ally and  inseusibly  lost  upon  their  trunk.  Very  soon,  however,  they  hccumu 
hard,  and,  assuming  a  darker  hue,  thus  acquire  the  real  properties  of  thq  horny 
tiuoe  as  it  exists  in  the  inferior  animals.  Their  growth  is  always  very  slow, 
from  three  to  five  years  olap.fing  before  they  attain  any  considerable  bulk. 

Althongh  these  cxcrescenceB  sometimes  drop  off  spontaneously,  a  cure  rnivly. 
if  ever,  follows  such  an  event ;  for,  as  the  matrix  remains,  it  soon  becomes  the 
ftaning-point  of  a  new  growth,  which,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  its  predecessor, 
■ay,  iu  time,  acquire  a  similar,  or  even  a  greater,  bulk.  The  projter  remi'dy  is 
extirpation,  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  epigcnic 
CTil  in  two  elliptical  incisions,  the  edges  of  which  aru  afterwards  carerully  ap- 
proxioiated  by  suture  and  adhesive  strips.  It  has  lieen  suggested  that  wc  might 
get  rid  of  these  bodies  by  softening  and  dissolving  them  with  alkalies  and  wutor- 
drea«ing8 ;  and  then,  after  they  have  dropped  off,  prevent  their  reproduction 
by  touching  the  matral  cyst  tn6\j  and  npmtedlf  with  nitrate  of  silver,  with  n 
new  of  preTeating  the  tendency  to  afaaoniMl  nlMbnMtinL    Buch  a  procedure, 
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however,  besides  being  tedioas,  must  be  very  nncertain,  and  is,  I  imagine,  alt<h 
gethor  more  disfignring  in  the  eud  than  excision. 

«5.    FIBROUS  TUMORS. 

The  fibrous  tumor  owes  its  name  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  stractare,  which 
i^troiigly  resembles  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  normal  state.  One  of  the  best  speri- 
niens  of  this  variety  of  morbid  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the  uterus  of  eldeiij 
females,  where  it  sometimes  attains  a  weight  and  magnitude  equal  to  those  of  the 
lK)dy  of  the  patient.  It  also  occurs  in  liie  cellular  tissue,  both  subcutaneous  and 
intermuscular,  in  the  testicle,  the  ovary,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  My  cabinet 
contains  a  large  fiiirous  tumor,  weighing  nearly  five  pounds,  which  I  removed  from 
the  interior  of  the  ifcrotum  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  but  which  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  testicle.  A  remarkable  fibrous  tumor  is  sometimet 
seen  growing  pendulously  from  the  lobo  of  the  oar.  Keloid  formations  of  the 
skin  obviously  belong  to  the  present  class  of  morbid  products,  although  thej 
usually  contain  an  inordinate  quantity  of  plastic  material.  Fibrous  growths 
occasionally  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  joints,  especially  the  elbow  and  knee,  in 
the  latter  of  which  they  sumetimos  attain  the  volume  of  a  pulletV  egg.  The  dnn 
mater,  periosteum,  and  fibrous  envelopes  of  the  muscles  are  all  liable  to  their  for- 
mation, although  the  occurrence  is  unusual.  Finally,  fibrous  tumors  are  often 
met  with  in  the  neck,  either  just  beneath  the  skin  or  deep  among  the  musdes  and 
lymphatic  ganglions.  In  1862,  I  removed  from  a  female,  ag^'d  forty-three,  a 
small  nodule  of  this  kind  from  the  site  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  it  had  almost 
completely  obliterated  by  its  pressure. 

The  present  growth  is  not  peculiar  to  any  period  of  life.  The  greatest  number 
of  cases,  perhaps,  occur  in  young  adults.  In  the  uterus  and  ovary  it  is  most 
common  in  elderly  subjects.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  found  it  to  be  congenital, 
and  I  have  also  met  with  it  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  fibrous  tumor,  although  of  slow  growth,  may,  in  time,  acquire  an  enormom 
bulk,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  immense  masses  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
neck,  the  uterus,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  feels  heavy  and  incompressible, 
is  globular,  ovoidal,  or  pyriform  in  shape,  and  has  generally  a  smooth,  even  su^ 
face,  although  not  unfrequently  it  is  remarkably  lobulated,  or  marked  by  nume^ 
ous  elevations  and  depressions.  In  the  uterus  and  the  joints  it  is  often  attached 
by  a  narrow  neck,  but  almost  everywhere  else  it  is  in  immediate  contact,  on  all  sides, 
with  the  structures  in  which  it  is  developed,  its  adhesions  being  effected  by  cellnlo- 
fibrous  tissue.  Generally  solitary,  it  occasionally  occurs  in  considerable  nnmben, 
more  particularly  in  the  uterus,  which  is  sometimes  completely  crammed  with  it 

The  structure  of  this  tumor  is  characteristic.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  com- 
posed of  fibrous  matter,  the  filaments  of  which  cross  each  other  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner,  forming  thus  an  intricate  network,  which  the  most  careful  dis- 
section fails  to  unravel.  These  filaments  are  of  variable  size  and  shape,  and  are 
so  intimately  compacted  together  as  to  constitute  a  dense,  finn,  inelastic  substance, 
so  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  product.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  their  pas- 
sage across  each  other  leaves,  any  interspaces  for  the  lodgment  of  fluid  or  solid 
matter.  They  are.  of  a  grayish  or  pale  drab  color  after  maceration,  but  in  their 
natural  state  they  are  rosaceous,  reddish,  or  even  purple,  their  complexion  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  blood  they  contain.  Occasionally  they  have  a  sil- 
very, glistening  appearance. 

The  fibrous  tumor  has  seldom  any  distinct  capsule  ;  the  tissues  around  it  are, 
it  is  true,  usually  a  good  deal  condensed  and  thickened,  but  the  covering  thas 
derived  is  altogether  adventitious  and  secondary,  forming  none  of  the  essential 
elements  of  its  growth.  Few  vessels  can  be  traced  into  its  substance,  and 
these  are  rarely  of  any  considerable  size ;  a  circumstance  the  more  surprising 
when  it  is  recollected  what  immense  bulk  it  sometimes  acquires.  No  reliable 
chemical  examination  has  yet  been  made  of  this  variety  of  tumor,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  consists  essentially  of  gelatine,  as  this  substance  is  largely  furnished 
by  protracted  boiling.     Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits  nucleated  mUs,  some* 
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ime»  in  gmt  DDmbera,  of  an  ov&I,  rounded,  or  elongated  form,  which  are  alw&^s 
endered  very  conspicaaus  if  the  part  be  prcviouely  treated  with  acetic  acid,  as 
n  fi)f.  33,  from  a  drawing  of  one  of  my  specimens  by  Dr.  Packard. 

Growths  of  this  kind  sometimes  contain  colloid  matter,  lodged  in  distinct  cells 
ad  possessing  the  ordinary  physical 
ad  microscopical  characters.  Its 
nwDce  probably  serves  to  give  ad- 
itiooAl  impalse  to  the  development 
f  the  tnmor,  which  often  increases 
rith  great  rapidity,  and  thus  soon 
equirei  a  lai^  bulk. 

The  fibrous  tumor  seldom  takes  on 
lalignaat  action,  although  it  is  not 
leapable  of  iL  Its  general  tendency 
t  gradually  to  increase,  to  impair 
uction,  and  ultimately  to  wear  not 
fe  by  itn  secondary  effects.  The 
Ider  fonnations  of  this  kind  nearly 
■ways  contain  adventitious  deposits, 
tpedally  the  calcareous,  which  often 
xhtA  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
artilagiaous  is  also  not  uncommon. 
kMaetimea  large  cavities,  containing 

enaitT,  pus,    and    other  SUbBtances,  Mir-nwonlal  thuratur-  ..r  ■  lll,r..Q.  lumat  Irom  (ha 

re  found  in  them.     Tht^ir  progress     inLuiiixiUirrngioii.— iTSduiucun. 

I  naually  painless,  ezc<?pt  when  tliey 

ampre»>s  important  parts,  the  inconvenience  which  they  occasion  being  dependent 

lainly  upon  their  weight  and  bulk. 

There  is  a  form  of  fibrous  timmr  to  wliich  the  term  fibro-plaslie  has  been 
pplied,  as  denotivc  of  its  pecuiir  comjiosition.  It  is,  in  fai;t.  however,  montly  a 
Dodification  of  the  one  just  described,  with  a  predominance  of  the  plastic  element, 
ir,  at  all  events,  a  very  conspicuous  amount  of  it.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in 
citaJD  pendnloDB  growths  of  the  ear,  in  elephantiasis,  and  in  certain  formations 
if  the  skin,  especially  in  keloid.  It  \i  uli^o  found  in  the  subcutaneous  and  inter- 
inMular  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities.  When  cut,  it  grates 
lader  the  knife,  and  the  surface  exhibits  a  ]mlc  yellowish,  greenish,  or  bluish 
rliatcDing  baa  is -substance,  intersected  by  whitish,  opaque  filaments.  Thi:se  Rla- 
aents,  which,  by  their  interlacements,  form  the  stroma  of  this  variety  of  tumor, 
ire  generally  disposed  in  wave-like  lines,  but  in  many  specimens  tbey  are  very 
rregnlar,  and  seem  to  observe  no  definite  arrangement.  The  matter  which 
Kcupics  the  cells  of  the  stroma  is  very  succulent,  being  pervaded  by  a  peculiar 
laid,  of  a  yellowish  oily  appearance,  which  gives  the  mass  an  infiltrated,  anasar- 
cas condition. 

The  fibro-plastic  tumor  essentially  consists  of  plastic  matter,  its  development 
leing'  effected  from  nucleated  blastema,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  lymph- 
frowlb.  It  occurs  princi]ially  in  young  and  middle-aged  subjects,  and  is  usually 
Bore  rapid  in  its  march  than  the  purely  Gbrous  formation,  into  which  it  sometimes 
lartially  degenerates,  the  plastic  material  being  supplanted  by  the  fibrous. 

The  Gbrous  tumor,  as  already  stated,  sometimes  takes  on  malignant  action,  its 
issues  serving  as  a  nidus  for  the  deposition  of  carcinomatous  mutter.  It  is  im- 
masible  to  determine  what  are  the  circumstances  which  predisposcto,  or  inflnence, 
loch  an  occurrence ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  governed  by  the  same 
aw8  as  those  which  preside  over  the  development  of  cancer  in  the  primitive 
tractures  generally,  and  that  the  change  does  not  consist  in  a  degeneration, 
mperiy  BO  termed,  of  the  fibrous  substance,  but  of  an  entirely  new  formation. 

^e  rerurring  fibroid  tumor,  as  it  is  termed,  is  probably  often  originally  of  a 
Malignant  nature,  but  does  not  show  its  real  character  nntil  it  is  called  into  play 
bj  some  disturbing  agency,  either  local  or  constitution al,  or,  perhaps,  both.  At 
^  cvenia,  this  morbid  growth  f^queutly  remuns  for  a  long  time  in  a  suto  of 
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latency,  when,  it  may  be  all  of  a  sudden,  it  assumes  an  extraordinary  degree  uf 
activity,  and  soon  exhibits  the  worst  malignant  tendencies.     Caaaal  inspectiui 
of  tlio  fil)roid  tumor  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  a  fatty  natim, 
so  closely  do  its  external  properties  resemble  those  of  the  adipose  tissue ;  bat  % 
careful  examination  with  the  microscope  soon  dispels  this  illusion,  and  detrij 
proves  that  it  is  essentially  composed  of  the  fibrous  element,  with,  now  and  tbeo, 
a  small  quantity  of  oily  or  fatty  matter.     Its  texture  is  sometimes  remarkably 
lobulated,  soft,  and  even  brittle,  the  slightest  traction  separating  it  into  nmneroiu 
fragments ;  it  often  sends  ouc  small  processes,  which,  extending  far  among  the 
surrounding  structures,  are  apt  to  be  left  behind  during  extirpation,  unless  grot 
care  is  used  in  tracing  them  out.     In  its  color  it  varies  from  white  to  drab; 
grayish,  bluish,  or  pale  yellowish.     A  very  common  site  of  this  tumor  is  the 
superior  maxillary  sinus ;  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  seen  upon  the  face,  especially 
at  the  side  of  the  nose,  taking  its  rise,  apparently,  in  the  periosteum  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  fibrous  tumor  must  mainly  be  deduced  ftom  its  history 
and  its  cou.si&tence.  Its  development,  as  a  general  rule,  is  tardy,  there  being  i 
marked  difiference,  in  this  respect,  between  it  and  the  carcinomatous  formatioiu, 
even,  indeed,  the  scirrhous.  Usually  beginning  in  a  little  hard  nodule,  or  lump, 
several  years  commonly  elapse  before  it  attains  any  considerable  bulk,  especially 
when  it  is  developed  among  the  external  tissues ;  its  progress  is  comparatively 
painless,  the  chief  inconvenience  occasioned  by  it  being  of  a  mechanical  nature. 
The  tumor  feels  hard,  firm,  and  inelu^stic ;  it  is  more  dense  than  encephaloid,  hot 
not  as  solid  and  dense  as  scirrhous.  Its  consistence  is  usually  uniform ;  not  hard 
at  one  point,  and  soft  at  another,  but  of  the  same  character  throughout  Its 
surface,  too,  is  commonly  smooth ;  and  there  is  nearly  always,  unless  the  grofrth 
is  very  large,  an  absence  of  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  In  its  earlier 
stages  it  is  somewhat  movable,  except  when  it  springs  from  the  periosteum ;  by 
degrees,  however,  it  contracts  adhesions,  and  thus  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  its 
position. 

The  fibrous  tumor  is  rarely,  in  any  of  its  fonns,  amenable  to  local  or  coDsti- 
tutional  means.  Wiien  it  is  favorably  situated,  pressure,  steadily  and  systemati- 
cally ])ursued,  may  sometimes  be  serviceable  ;  but  it  is  so  seldom  that  this  is  the 
case  that  hardly  any  calculations  of  a  curative  character  are  to  be  based  upon  it 
In  the  early  st^ge  of  the  development,  before  any  great  firmness  and  density  of 
structure  have  been  attained,  a  mild  course  of  mercury  may  be  tried,  its  consti- 
tationul  impression  being  persistt^ntly  yet  most  gently  maintained  for  sevenl 
successive  months,  or  alternated  witii  that  of  iodide  of  potassium,  also  an  sf^ent 
of  some  consequence  in  the  softer  forms  of  fibrous  growths,  although  rarely  of 
any  benefit  in  those  of  maturer  development.  But  tlie  surest  remedy,  when  the 
tumor  is  accessible,  is  excision,  performed  early  and  efficiently,  by  dissection  and 
enucleation.  Hemorrhage  is  usually  slight,  and  recurrence  not  probable,  unless, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  morbid  mass  has  become  the  nidus  of  carcinomatoos 
deposit.  As  this  cannot  always  be  certainly  predicted,  the  prognosis  should  not 
be  too  sanguine.  The  fibro-plastic  growth,  known  as  the  keloid  tumor,  netriy 
always  returns  after  removal,  however  thoroughly  eflfected.     . 

6.    CARTILAGINOUS  TUMORS. 

The  cartilaginous  tumor,  to  which  Miiller  has  applied  the  term  enchondromi, 
holds,  histologically  speaking,  a  position  intermediate  between  the  fibrous  and 
osseous,  being  harder  than  the  former  and  softer  than  the  latter.  Occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  ovary,  testicle,  mamma,  and  the  parotid  region, 
as  well  as  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  substance,  it  is  most 
frequently  found  in  connection  with  the  skeleton,  its  most  common  Bites  being 
the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  I  have  seen  large  and 
numerous  growths  of  this  kind  form  simultaneously  upon  both  hands  and  feet, 
causing  hideous  defonnity  and  almost  complete  loss  of  function  of  the  affected 
parts.     Although  it  occasionally  takes  place  in  elderly  subjects,  it  is  by  far  most 
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It  in  joung  peraoDB,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  weak,  rickety  coDstitntiou ; 
often  associated  with  a  remarkably 
1  state  of  the  body.  The  annexed 
fig.  34,  from  a  Hpecimen  in  my  pos- 
,  coareya  a  good  idea  of  the  external 
:ers  of  a  cartila^iious  tamor  aa  it 
id  apon  one  of  the  fingers, 
enonnonii  size  which  an  cnchondronia 
aKtimen  attain  ie  welt  illustrated  in  a 
bich  csnie  under  my  ohscrration  lost 
in  a  yonng  men  twenty-sin  years  of 
rbe  tumor,  which  occupied  the  ri|;ht 
er,  had  appeared  aUiut  ttix  years  pre- 
and  iaTulved  the  scapula,  humerus, 
ride,  forming  an  imniciiiic  mass,  of  very  irregular  outline,  exce^jsively  bard, 
re  inches  in  circn inference  at  the  base,  and  weighing,  as  was  ascertained 
H.  J.  Bigclow  afYer  death,  tliirty^one  pounds. 

Btractnre  of  this  variety  of  tumor  is  subject  to  great  diversity;  hence  it 
y  fonnd  to  Ik  oF  a  uniformly  cartilaginous  character,  but,  in  most  cases, 
nance  ie  intermixed  with  fibrous  and  fibro-plastic  matter,  if  not  also  with 
T  leaa  of  osseous,  or  calcareous,  especially  when  the  growth  is  of  ioug 
g;  not  uufrequently  it  contains  large  cysts  filled  with  various  kinds  of 
ices,  either  solid  or  fluid.  To  the  hand  it  gcnurallj  imparts  the  liensation 
)n«l  firmness  and  solidity;  it  ia  destitute  of  elasticity,  is  generally  dis- 
circumscribed,  and  is  nearly  always  strongly  adherent  to  the  tissues  from 
It  springs.  Its  surface,  which  is  sometimes  smooth,  ie  commonly  lobulated, 
led  by  irregular  prominences  and  depressions.  No  pain  usually  exists, 
uBering  in  present,  it  is  owing  rather  to  the  pressare  which  the  tumor 
upon  the  neighlioring  parts  than  to  any  disorder  of  its  own  sensibility, 
narily  the  consistence  of  this  tumor  ranges  from  that  of  the  vitreous 
or  solid  albumen,  to  that  of  cartilage, 
it  sections  of  it  often  exhibiting,  as 
tted,  different  degrees  of  firmness.  In 
.  the  nia:<.s  is  easily  cut  with  the  knife, 
imiDeut  sometimes  causing  a  creaking 
Ii  id  uf  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  bluish 
and  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
(mmgement.  Under  the  microscope 
;nt«  numerous  cells,  as  in  lig.  35,  uf 
I  or  rounded  shape,  from  the  j^^  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  loosely  iml>eddcd 
intercellular  hyaline  substance,  and 
iog  each  one  or  more  nuclei  and 
i.  Id  the  older  growths,  some  of  the 
ire  filled  with  oil  granules,  while  others,  ogoin,  arc  marked  by  projections 
to  those  of  ca^ttl)^l;e  in  process  of  ossification. 

listry  has  shown  that  this  tumor  is  mainly  composed  of  chondrinc,  a  pecn- 
n  of  gelatine,  in  union  with  phosphate  of  lime.  The  animal  matter  is 
extracted  by  boiling,  and  differs  from  ordinary  gelatine  chiefly  in  being 
ated  by  some  of  the  salts  of  lead,  alum,  and  iron. 

cartilaginou.s  tumor  is  sometimes  enveloped  by  a  distinct  cyst,  composed 
lenied  cellular  substance ;  at  other  times,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  such  a 
g.  especially  when  it  originates  in  the  interior  of  the  organs.  Its  vascu- 
t  often  very  great,  a  circumstance  which  readily  explains  the  astonishing 
''  which  occasionally  marks  its  growth,  coses  having  been  observed  in 
ID  the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  attained  the  siie  of  an  adult's  head,  or 
the  patient's  chest.  Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  eztnmelr  uncom- 
itr,  in  general,  the  progress  of  the  eartilaginons  tninor  !■  ■  twdfa 

h  it  may,  in  time,  actjaire  an  exiraordinaiy  toUub 
vut.  I. — 15 
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nuclei  and  nucleoli  are  shrivelled. 
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The  eartilaginoafl  gro^^h  is  generally  painless  and  indolent,  causing  Htde  or 
no  inconvenience,  save  what  results  from  its  weight  and  pressure ;  Bometimei» 
however,  it  inflames  and  ulcerates,  and  in  this  way  a  large  cavity  is  occasionally 
formed,  attended  with  copious  discharge  and  excessive  constitutional  disturbance, 
ra))idly  followed  by  hectic  fever.  Portions  of  it  sometimes,  as  already  stated, 
undergo  various  transfonnations,  as  the  cystic,  fatty,  and  calcareous.  It  is  also 
probable  that  it  may  occasionally  become  the  seat  of  carcinoma,  resembling,  in 
this  respect,  some  of  the  other  benign  formations. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  tumor  is  early  and  efficient  extirpation.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  is  not  always  successful,  for  now  and  then  repullulation  occarB, 
either  causing  death,  or  demanding  further  surgical  interference.  When  the 
new  growth  is  closely  connected  with  Ijone,  amputation  will  generally  be  re- 
quired. 

1.    OSSEOUS  TUMORS. 

Osseous  tumors,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  exostoses,  are  mostly  found  in 
connection  with  the  sktOeton,  especially  the  skull  and  thigh-bone,  presenting 
themselves  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  fcet^ 
head ;  hard  and  compact,  like  the  normal  lione,  whicli  they  closely  resemble  in 
structure  and  com])Osition  ;  slow  and  painless  in  their  progress ;  never  degenen^ 
ting  into  malignant  disease ;  unamenable  to  ordinary  medication  ;  and  requiring 
removal  only  when  they  seriously  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  important  func- 
tions. The  exciting  causes  of  this  class  of  tumors  are  not  well  understood; 
occasionally  their  development  may  be  traced  directly  to  external  injury,  but  in 
general  no  reoson  whatever  can  be  assigned  for  it.  Commencing  usually  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  beneath  the  periosteum,  their  foundation  is  some* 
times  laid  in  the  i)eriosteum  itself,  the  connection  with  the  primitive  bone  being, 
periiaps,  onginally  of  a  cartilaginous  character.  The  osseous  tumor  is  most 
common  in  persons  after  the  meridian  of  life,  and  occasionally  occurs  in  larjre 
numbers,  d(>pending  ai)parently  upon  the  existence  of  a  real  exostotic  diathesis. 
A  remarkably  hard,  ivory-like  exostosis  is  sometimes  found  upon  the  skull. 

8.    CALCAREOUS  TUMORS. 

The  calcareous  tumor  is  very  uncommon,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  a  de- 
generation of  a  lymjihatic  ganglion,  nearly  always  one  of  the  neck,  in  the  vicinity 
of  tiie  lower  jaw.  The  ghmd  having  perhaps  been  for  a  long  time  enlarged  and 
indurated,  usually  from  a  de])08it  of  tubercular  matter,  gradually  diminishes  in 
size,  and  is  fmally  transformed  into  a  hard,  firm  substance,  resembling  baked 
earth.  It  has  none  of  the  properties  of  genuine  bone,  and  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  line,  cementiMi  together  by  a  minute  quantity 
of  animal  matter.  It  is  usually  of  small  size,  of  a  spherical  form,  and  surrounded 
by  an  imperfect  capsule.  As  it  is  not  amenable  to  absorption,  the  proper  remedy 
is  excision,  performed  whenever  it  is  found  that  the  little  tumor  is  in  the  way  of 
comfort,  or  good  looks. 

Calcareous  deposits  are  sometimes  found  in  other  structures,  as  fibrous  tumorB 
of  the  uterus,  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glandSt 
and  the  ])u1monary  tissues ;  but  as  they  do  not  interest  the  surgeon  they  may  wc^ 
be  passed  over  here. 

9.    NEUROMATOUS  TUMORS. 

The  nerves  of  animal  life,  especially  the  radial,  ulnar,  median,  tibial,  ai 
peroneal,  are  subject  to  two  forms  of  tumors,  or  morbid  developments,  know 
respectively,  as  the  neuromatous  growth  and  the  painful  tubercle,  although  th< 
structural  differences  are  not  always  very  well  defined.     The  latter  of  the^^ 
affections,  incidentally  noticed  by  Petit,  Cheselden,  and  other  observers,  was  fir^^ 
accurately  described  by  Mr.  William  Wood,  of  p]ngland.  in  1812.     The  neurC^ 
matous  tumor,  properly  so  denominated,  has  been  particularly  studied  and 
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'tJD««ted  bj-  Mr,  Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Dublic,  who  publishi'd  a  splendid  monograph  J 
OQ  ih(f  eabject  in  l84!f. 

The  ueuroiuatoua  tumor  may  he  solitary,  or  there  may  he  a  considerable  num- 
ber, Tarying  iu  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  ahiiond,  au  egg,  or  even  nn  ■ 
tduli  bead.  It  is  solid  to  the  touch,  tirm,  inelastic,  and  or  an  oblong,  ovoidal,  or  1 
tm-^lnrly  ccuipressed  form.  When  email,  it  has  generally  a  distinct  cyst,  of  a  J 
R-llnlo-fibroas  structure,  filled  with  a  transparent  jelly-like  substance,  and  de-  1 
n-lopnl  within  the  neurilemma  of  the  affected  nervo,  the  Blaments  of  which  are  | 
Bfparated  from  each  other,  and  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor. 
CH»e9  ijf  lon^  standing,  or  when  the  tumor  has  acquired  an  unusual  bulk,  the  mor<  \ 
bid  moss  is  remarkably  dense,  white,  or  nearly  bo,  homogeneous,  and  deetitnte  oi  I 
a  •■yst.  properly  so  called. 

The  ttenromatoas  tumor  occurs  in  both  sexea,  and  at  various  periods  ol  life, 
though  it  is  most  common  in  males  and  in  middle  age.     Its  progress  jg  usually 
■low,  and  it  seldom  attains  any  great  volume.     The  exciting  causes  are  generally 
Tery  obscure,  hut  in  some  casus  it  is  plainly  traceable  to  the  effects  of  external 
injury,  as  a  wound,  blow,  or  bruise.     Occasionally  it  follows  upon  amputation, 
ihe  nerves  of  tlie  stump  becoming  enlarged  and  bulbous.     The  pain  which  at- 
tends this  disease  is  very  variable,  both  in  degree  and  character.      In  most  cases 
It  is  neuralgic,  exceedingly  severe,  sharp,  darting,  pungent,  or  stinging,  and  ha- 
bte  to  periodical  exacerbations,  dependent  apparently  upon  atmospheric  vicissi-  . 
taiiri,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.     The  slightest  pressure,  frietiooi  | 
or  Biaoipulation  increases  the  auQering,  which,  then,  not  unfreqnently  amounts  to  I 
grvat  agony.     The  parts  beyond  the  tumor,  especially  those  supplied  by  thq  t 
affiectc'l  nerve,  are  cold,  numb,  and  almost  powerless.     The  pain  is  sometiraea  I 
Bm«d  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor  rather  than  in  the  tumi>r  itself;  and  I 
ixrft«ionally  again,  though  rarely,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  local  distress.  | 
The  general  health  may  remain  good,  but  in  the  great  miyority  of  instances  it  ia  1 
more  nr  less  impaired  ;  and  the  system,  constantly  tortured  by  the  e 
fcring,  is  gradually  reduced  to 
the  utmost  prostration.  Fig.  36. 

The  accompanying  sketch, 
fig.  36.  affords  an  excclleut 
illustmtioD  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  a  neuromatous 
tntnor  of  tbe  leg,  situated 
■long  thv  course  uf  the  pero- 
Deal  nerve.  It  had  existed 
for  n>-ar)y  tw»-nty  years,  dnr- 
iog  thr  last  three  of  wliicli  it 
bad  b^en  exquisitely  lender 
and  painful.  The  extirjiation 
na  effected  by  Dr.  Dalton 
•mJ  Dr.  Hoffman,  of  Ohio, 
who  were  kind  enough  to  send 
BK  the  specimen.  The  ope- 
ratioa  was  followed  b;  stongh- 
lag  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes, 

X  large  iguantity  of  fibrous 

Bentera  into  the  compo- 
r  the  neuromatous  tu- 
mingo.  stroma  inter-       s„„„, ,,.  „„„„.„„  „„„„,,  „,„,  ,k, „„„ ,„.„^,„.„d 
with    grannies    and  (,„„,  i, 

pnomadet.  as  seen  in  fig.  37. 

The  only  effectual  treatment  is  excision.  Aa  long,  however,  as  the  tumor  is 
Bsinleaa,  or  causes  no  inconvenience  by  its  size  or  situation,  the  best  plan  is  to 
IM  ItaloQC:.  Wh(^  the  reverse  is  the  case  it  is  our  duty  to  extirpate  il.  The 
l>p«rKtlaa  it  niaally  iioile  simple,  and  devoid  of  danger,  '  In  general,  an  attempt 
tboiiM  b«  madti  to  enucleate  the  tumor,  by  pushing  aside  the  nervous  filaments 
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which  are  Epread  out  over  ils  fnirTace,  and  which  may  thus  occasionallj  b«  pn- 
Hcrved  fvoin  barm.     When  tliis  is  impracticable,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  are  fused  together,  the  morbid  idm 
Fig.  37.  should  be  exposed  by  a  free  incision,  tai 

lifted  out  of  itH  bed  by  dividing  the  tt- 
fected  nerve  immediately  above  and  he- 
low,  over  a  grooved  director.  The  Ion 
of  motion,  occasioDcd  by  this  proceeding;, 
even  when  it  involves  a  compantiTelj 
large  nerve,  is  usually  restored  in  a  ttrj 
short  time.  Indeed,  the  chief  incoD> 
venicnce  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  a  bcd- 
eotion  of  coldness  in  the  distal  part  of 
the  limb,  which  may,  however,  remuD 
for  rears.  Amputation  has  been  resorttd 
to  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint ;  hnt  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case  where  h 
would  really  be  necessary, 

HlersHinplotrDetDnDriinenraiiiiitaiulamnr.  Tlie  painful  BubcutaneOUS  lubercle,ig. 

38,  ir!  generally  situated,  as  the  duuc 
implies,  just  beneath  tho  skin,  in  the  areolar  tissue,  where  it  is  usually  connected 
with  one  or  more  very  dclicnte  nervous  filaments,  slightly  enlarged  and  nl^ 
rounded  by  ccllnlo-fibrous,  fibrouB,  or  fibro-cartilaginous  matter,  freely  inte^ 
spcraed  with  corpuscles,  as  seen  in  fig.  39.     On  being  cut  out,  it  looks  very  mack 
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like  a  small  ma  a  of  adipose  sui>stance  Fiw  vessels  can  be  drscemed  in  it  f* 
is  alwavs  remurkablv  email  seldom  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  pea  very  mova-" 
ble  ;  Lxquiiitdy  tender  to  the  touih  and  the  seat  of  frequent  pam  o^en  of  ^ 
neuralgic  character  and  subject  to  con  tant  exacerbations  fiom  the  most  trifling 
causes  It  is  aid  to  be  mo  t  common  in  the  loner  extremities  hut  this  does  ootf 
accord  with  my  experience  most  of  the  cases  that  have  come  undir  my  obeerra 
tiuii  having  occurred  in  the  arm  forearm  and  shoulder 

The  painful  tuberUe  is  generally  single  or  if  multiple  more  than  two  or  three 
rarely  e^ist  in  th  same  person  It  oc  urs  in  both  sexes  bnt  much  more  flre- 
quenth  in  women  than  in  men  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  regard  to  the  nea 
romatous  tumor  Its  development  is  usually  tardv  and  several  years  often 
elapse  before  it  becomes  very  tender  and  painful.  ^\  omen  of  a  nervous,  hysteri- 
cal temperament  appear  to  be  most  prone  to  its  occnrrencc.  Daring  its  develop- 
ment it  always  involves  the  skin. 

The  situation  of  this  tumor  just  beneath  the  skin,  or  in  the  skin  uid  areolar 
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sue,  the  abitence  of  discoloration  of  the  surface,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
in,  the  IntoleraDce  of  manipulation,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  will  generally 
Bice  to  determine  the  diagnosis. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  affection  is  free  excision,  including  a  small  portion 
the  rarroanding  healthy  integument.  The  disease  never  returns  at  the  cicatrice, 
Jioagh  it  may  oecur  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

10.    ENCYSTED  TUMORS. 

The  class  of  encysted  tumors  is  a  large  and  important  one ;  for  it  comprises 
ite  a  number  of  morbid  products,  which,  whether  they  be  viewed  with  reference 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  or  the  extraordinary  bulk  they  are  capable 
attaining,  deserves  more  than  ordinary  attention.  Their  contents,  which  are 
a  singularly  diversified  character,  may  be  either  solid,  semi-solid,  or  liquid. 
leir  stroctnre  is  sometimes  very  simple;  at  other  times  extremely  complex. 
enc%  the  division  of  encysted  tumors  into  simple  and  compound.  In  regard  to 
eir  origin,  some  are  of  new  formation,  but  many,  if  not  most,  are  merely  so 
mj  alterations  effected  in  the  primitive  structures ;  in  fact,  merely  so  many 
pertrophies.  Occurring  in  nearly  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  they  arc 
oticularly  liable  to  arise  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  glandular 
gans,  as  the  breast,  testicle,  liver,  and  thyroid  body,  in  the  ovaries,  and  in  the 
bcntaneoas  cellular  substance.  While  no  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  them, 
ey  are  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  especially  in 
Bualc^,  who  are  also  more  subject  to  them  than  males,  and  in  whom  they  occa- 
>nally  attain  an  enormous  volume. 

In  respect  to  their  structure,  some  of  these  tumors  are  of  the  most  simple 
laractcr  possible,  consisting  merely  of  a  thin  cyst,  sac,  or  capsule,  occupied  by 
e  natural  secretion  of  the  part,  more  or  less  altered  by  its  protracted  retention. 
u  excellent  type  of  this  variety  of  morbid  product  is  afforded  by  the  sebaceous 
.mor,  which  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  sebaceous  follicle  of  the  skin,  in 
state  of  hypertrophy  from  the  occlusion  of  its  orifice,  and  the  consequent  reten- 
[>n  of  the  sebaceous  matter.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  inflam- 
ation,  prodncing  adhesion  of  the  opposite  edges  of  the  outlet  of  the  follicle, 
id  thus  constituting  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action.  The  second  is 
le  retention  of  the  normal  secretion  of  the  follicle,  which,  being  tightly  pent  up, 
adergnes  important  changes,  both  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  lead- 
ig  to  irritation,  and  sometimes  even  to  inflammation  of  the  sac,  wliich,  gradually 
ilarging  before  the  accumulating  and  burdensome  mass,  at  length  forms  a  tumor 
erhaps  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  orange.  The  little  encysted  tumor  which  is 
»inetimes  fonnd  upon  the  lower  lip  and  upon  the  vulva  arises  in  a  similar  man- 
tr.  The  probability  is  that  ranula  owes  its  origin  to  a  like  cause.  Certain 
iCTs^ted  tumors  beneath  the  skin,  containing  senim,  blood,  or  solid  matter,  are 
rodnced  by  the  occlusion  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  walls  of 
le  affected  cavity  forming  a  characteristic  cyst.  Obstruction  of  a  lactifcrons 
net  has  been  known  to  produce  the  encysted  milk  tumor  of  the  breast.  In  all 
lese  instances,  as  well  as  in  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  we  perceive 
lat  the  mode  of  formation  is  extremely  simple,  obstruction  of  the  natural  outlet 
f  the  part,  and  the  retention  of  its  proper  secretion  being  the  exciting  cause  of 
le  disease. 

Sometimes  the  cysts  which  form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  variety  of 
lorbid  product  are  an  entirely  new  growth,  and  then  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
qilain  their  origin.  The  cysts  which  are  found  in  cystic  sarcoma  of  the  testicle 
are  been  supposed  to  owe  their  development  to  obstruction  of  the  seminiferons 
ibes,  but  such  a  mode  of  explanation  is  hardly  tenable.  In  the  different  cases 
I  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  tumors,  I  have  been  led 
>  conclude  that  their  origin  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  canalicular  substance 
f  the  organ.  It  is  certain  that  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of  cysts  are 
mned  in  the  testicle  long  after  its  seminal  tubes  are  apparently  oomnlatelT  an- 
ihilated,  as  is  proved  by  the  large  size  which  snch  tunuM^ 
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the  total  absence  of  the  primitive  structures.  The  more  plausible  conjecture  is 
that  the  development  is  effected  in  the  plastic  matter  which  accompaDies  the 
morbid  action,  in  the  same  manner  that  cells  are  formed  in  the  original  tissues. 
The  cysts  found  in  osteo-sarcomatous  formations  of  the  lower  jaw  hare  probablj 
a  similar  origin. 

The  contents  of  this  form  of  encysted  tumor  must  necessarily  vary,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  precedes,  according  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
affected  part.  Thus,  in  the  mamma  the  tumor  contains  milk,  in  ranula  saliva, 
and  in  a  sebaceous  formation  sebaceous  matter ;  altered,  in  every  instance,  in  its 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  by  the  action  of  the  inclosing  cyst  The  cyst 
itself  is  always  solitary,  and  generally  composed  of  a  single  layer,  its  external 
surface,  which  is  rough  and  flocculent,  being  more  or  less  firmly  adlierent  to  the 
surrounding  tissues,  while  the  internal  one  is  usually  smooth,  shining,  or  glossy, 
without  septa,  and  in  immediate  but  loose  contact  with  the  proper  contents  of  the 
tumor.  It  is  usually  of  a  cellulo-fibrous  stnicture,  and  varies  in  thickness  from 
the  merest  film  up  to  that  of  a  stratum  several  lines  in  depth.  In  cases  of  long 
standing  it  is  occasionally  partially  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  fibro* 
cartilage,  cartilage,  bone,  or  earthy  matter. 

A  cyst  is  said  to  be  muUiloculary  compound  or  proliferous,  when  it  consists 
of  a  numljer  of  compartments,  cells,  or  cavities,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  expressioi, 
rooms,  or  chambers.  This  arrangement  is  brought  about  by  the  existence  of 
membranous  processes  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  parent  cjst,  firom 
which  they  branch  out  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  in  different  directions.  It 
might  be  very  easily  imitated  by  sewing  pieces  of  linen  across  a  common  bag, 
separating  the  main  cavity  into  a  number  of  small  ones.  The  chambers  some- 
times communicate  with  each  other ;  at  other  times  they  are  perfectly  closed. 
Their  products  are  frequently  remarkably  dissimilar ;  thus  one  may  contain  a 
serous  fluid,  another  a  jelly-like  substance,  another  blood,  and  a  fourth,  perhi^M, 
a  solid  material.  Hair,  teeth,  and  bones  are  occasionally  found  in  them,  espe- 
cially when  they  occur  in  the  ovary.  In  general,  the  older  the  cyst  is  the  more 
likely  will  it  be  to  contain  some  outre  substance.  The  walls  of  these  sacs  are 
commonly  very  thick,  and  of  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  with  a  tendency  to  the 
fibro-cartilaginous  degeneration.  The  septa,  or  internal  partitions,  are  of  a  similar 
character.  Numerous  vessels  occur  in  them,  thus  enabling  us  to  explain  the 
rapid  growth  and  large  bulk  which  these  tumors  occasionally  attain. 

In  the  older  varieties  of  proliferous  cysts,  the  inner  surface  of  the  thick  lami- 
nated wall  is  sometimes  profusely  studded  with  secondary  vesicles,  either  isolated 
or  clustered  together  in  warty-looking,  lobulated,  or  cauliflower-like  excrescences, 
filled  with  serous  fluid.  They  are  evidently  derived  from  cell-germs  in  the  parent 
walls,  and,  in  the  more  complex  forms  of  the  disease,  often  acquire  so  large  a 
size  as  to  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the  morbid  growth.  Exogenous  vesicles, 
or  external  outgrowths,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  never  very  numerous,  the 
tendency  to  endogenous  generation  evidently,  as  a  general  rule,  predominating. 

The  most  common  situation  of  the  proliferous  tumor  is  the  ovary ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  mammary  gland,  thyroid  body,  testicle,  and  cellular  tissue.  It  is  of 
irregular  shape,  and  often  grows  with  great  rapidity. 

Encvsted  tumors  are  seldom  benefited  bv  constitutional  medication ;  indeed* 
apparently  never,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  improve  th^ 
general  health,  and  thus  retard  their  development.    Their  contents  do  not  seem  to 
be  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents.    When  they  are  situated  superficially 
and  are  of  small  size,  they  are  sometimes  retarded,  though  seldom  cured,  by  eom-^ 
pression,  aided  by  sorbefacient  applications,  particularly  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 
A  more  certain  plan  is  to  break  the  cysts  or  incise  them  subcutaneously,  so  that, 
their  contents  having  escaped  into  the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  their  walls 
may  collapse,  and  ultimately  unite  by  adhesive  inflammation.     When  the  tumor, 
however,  is  deep-seated,  iodine  injections   may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
employed,  the  operation  being  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  hydrocele  of 
the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle.     A  seton,  too,  is  an  eligible  procedure.     When 
the  cysts  are  large  or  numerous,  and,  above  all,  when  the  primitive  textnres  are, 
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In  frrent  measure,  if  not  entirely,  aoniliilated,  the  only  coarfe  likely  to  suceeett  is 
II  uf  the  entire  maes.  earc  being  [aken  not  to  leave  (be  slighlest  reuuiant, 
Sot  fear  of  regirotlutrtion.  Too  mutb  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  thid  ii^uuelioti- 
For  w»nt  of  ttiie  precaution,  J  have  known  a  patient  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
not  Ic-ss  ttiDH  three  distinet  operatious  for  tfae  cure  of  a  tumor  originally  not  larger 
IB  pigeon's  cf^.  aud  which  ought  to  have  tjcen  eflectually  removed  at  one 
A  secreting  surface,  hardly  the  size  of  a  pin's  hcui,  is  lurge  enough  to 
wo  disease.  The  reuiuval  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  enucleation ;  at 
9.  and  more  generally,  a  minute  dissection  is  necessary.  The  proceeding 
1  be  at  all  bloody,  uiile.-<s  the  tumor  is  sealed  among  very  vascular  paru>, 
B  knife  ia  carried  tuu  far  unay  from  the  encysted  tnoss.  h 


II.    HYDATIC  TtlMORa,  ^ 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  describe  a  form  of  morbid  growth,  CBsentially 
ile|Mi»deDt  upon  the  development  of  a  cyst,  inclosing  an  entozoon,  vesicular  worai, 
i>r  parasite,  denominated  a  hydatid.  It  is,  aa  will  be  perceived,  altogeilier 
different  from  the  other  varieties  of  cystic  tumors,  and  therefore  requires  separate 
cNQsideratiou.  The  term  liydatid  is  a  generic  one,  including  several  species  o^J 
TesucuUr  worms,  of  whidi  the  most  important,  surgically  considered,  is  tbo  a 
pluUocyst. 

This  hydatid  most  commonly  infests  the  liver,  ovary,  and  uterus,  but  is  alaj 
met  with,  although  very  rarely,  in  the  mamma,  testicle,  bones,  and  serous  c 
tie*.  My  cabinet  convairis  a  beautiful  specimen  whicli  I  removed  from  the  deltoill 
iBuacle.  Varying  in  volume  Iwtweeu  a  muiitard  seed  and  a  small  orange,  it  t^ 
of  ■  globular  figure,  of  a  whitish,  semi-opaque  appearance,  aud  composed  of  ^ 
vraiclr,  or  bladder,  ^llcd  witli  tjuroun  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  ccllulo-fibronl 
eapMile,   which   thus   isolates, 

ami  protects  it  from  the  cir-  Fi|{.  40. 

au^iacent  structures.  Jt  is 
Dsaally  gregarious,  numliers  of 
tfaam  inhabiting  a  common 
<^rst,  Ba  been  in  fig.  4U  ;  some- 
Ubms,  buwever,  there  \»  only  a 
Mlitarjr  one,  which  is  tlicn  cuui- 
Booljr  proportionately  large. 
The  contents  of  the  animal  are 
of  a  civar  limpid  churucier,  n-- 
tnarkahly  ratine  to  lli>'  tai-ie, 
but    fl«iililute    of    odor,    and 

klUbility.      The    inclosing 

ll  fibrous,  or  cellulu-librouB, 

par  less  vascular,  anil  pos- 
dof  considerable  strength. 
It  IS  ariilenlly  a  kind  of  ad- 
TentitioHi^  membrane  fonued 
umvf  {tlastic  matter.    Between  H/dnid.  iocIumJ  iu  4c^niniui, 'j.l  I 

'  'KQ^  ""1  *''*^  parasite  there 

inly  a  soft,  pulpy,  dirty-looking  substance,  the  precise  nature  and  object 
are  nut  known.  In  consequence  of  its  endogenous  minle  of  generation, 
ydatid  sunietimee  contains  several  smaller,  one  within  another,  like  so 

f  pilKtiuxes.' 
Altboufch  tlie  hydatid  itself  consists  of  two  distinct  layers,  it  is  generally  so 
mak  aail  delicate  as  to  break  under  its  own  weight  when  removed  from  its 
ioulMdng  cyxt,  fhrinking  into  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  not  unlike  the  white  of  a  hard- 
boiied  «pg,  both  to  appearance  aud  chemical  composition.  To  the  inner  surface 
of  Uko  paramtff  arc  attached  numerous  little  bodies,  as  in  fig.  41,  hardly  as  large 
ma  a  !TMB  of  eand,  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  of  a  grayisli  color,  each  consisting 
of  a  deJicats  cyat,  fiUed  with  echlnococcl     These  animals,  which  derive  thw 


I 
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origin  and  Bupport  from  the  hydatid,  soon  separate  tbemaeWee,  DcqairiDg  lliw  i 
sort  of  independent  existence,  great  nurabers  bciog  often  seen  floatiog  alMnl  ii 
the  parent  liquor  when  they  are  yet  hardly  the  two-hundredth  part  of  an  iadi  ii 
diameter. 

Each  ccbinocoecuB  consists  of  a  body  aiid  a  bead,  the  latter  being  encirded  bf 
a  row  of  teeth.  The  l>ody,  composed  of  solid,  granular  matter,  has  a  cari  ' 
speckled  appcaratict',  owiug  to  the  presence  of  numeroaa  ovoid  bodies  i 


Fig  41  Fig.  42. 


beneath  its  outer  coat.  The  teolh  are  BpinouB,  Rharp,  hook-like,  and  perfeeflj 
characteristic.  They  arc.  not  easily  decomposed,  and  are,  therefore,  c^iAle  <rf 
affording  important  diagnostic  information.  The  various  appearances  here  de- 
scribed arc  well  illustrated  in  fig.  42. 

Hydatids  are  usually  short-lived,  rarely  lasting  beyond  a  few  years.  Variois 
causes  may  destroy  thera.  Tims,  some  perish  from  suppuration,  some  from  ([sn- 
greue,  i^omu  from  the  gradual  drying  up  of  their  contents,  and  not  a  few  fron 
the  pressure  of  their  young.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  inclosing  cyst  fs 
often  remarkably  thickened,  and  even  partially  transForraed  into  fibrous  mattsr. 
I  have  seen  cases  where  it  hod  put  on  the  Bpiiearonce  of  the  interior  of  an  aneo- 
riamal  sac.  Great  mischief  eventually  arises  from  their  preticnee,  especially  during 
their  decay,  nature  of^en  failing  to  eliminate  them,  and  thus  permitting  them  to 
excite  violent  irritation.  A  hydatid  of  the  liver  will  occasionally  induce  fattl 
peritonitis,  and  the  hardest  structures,  the  osseous  not  excepted,  are  not  alwiyi 
capable  of  withstanding  its  progress.  A  case  has  been  reported  of  a  paraiitc 
of  this  kind  having  perforated  the  scapula.  In  the  lungs  acephnlocysts  sonietimei 
find  their  way  into  the  hrondiial  lubes,  from  which  they  are  afterwards  geded 
by  expectoration. 

There  are  no  signs  by  which  the  existence  of  this  parasite  can  be  diagnosticated. 
Its  presence  in  the  discharges  is  the  only  reliable  evidence  of  the  kiud.  Some 
years  ago  I  removed  a  small  tumor  from  the  arm,  which  had  the  character  of  ad 
ordinary  encysted  formation,  but  which  was  unexpectedly  found  to  contain  aix 
acephalocyst,  the  animal  rolling  out  upon  the  floor  before  I  had  extirpated  1b« 
inclosing  capsule.  Mo  treatment,  except  excision,  is  of  any  avail  in  this  affec- 
tion, and  that,  of  course,  is  only  admissible  when  the  tumor  is  situated  in  ai»- 
external  and  accessible  part  of  the  body. 

12.    POLYPOID  TtTMORB. 

There  are  certain  growths,  long  known  to  pathologists  and  practitioners,  to 
which  the  term  polyp,  polypus,  or  polypoid  has  been  applied,  apparently  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  form  of  the  auimaJ  described  under 
that  name  by  naturalists.  They  are  found  exclusively  iu  the  mucous  cavities  of 
the  body,  where  they  often  attain  a  large  bulk,  and  become  a  source  of  serious 
mischief  Occurring  at  all  periods  of  life,  they  are  particularly  common  in 
middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects,  and  present  themselves  in  several  varieties  of 
form,  differing  essentially  from  each  other  in  tlieir  structure  and  habits,  if  not  also 
in  their  mode  of  origin. 

The  situations  in  which  these  growths  arc  most  commonly  met  with  are  the 
nose  and  uterus ;  they  arc  also  sufficiently  frequent  in  the  ear,  the  maxiliiLry 
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siDQi,  the  vagina,  and  the  rectum.     In  the  larvnx  and  throat  they  are  rare,  but 

Bot,  perhaps,  as  much  so  as  is  commonly  supposed.     They  are  fzrenerally  solitary, 

bet  occasionally  considerable  numbers  occur  in  the  same  subject  and  even  in  the 

nine  canty.     Their  volume  varies  from  that  of  a  small  pea  up  to  that  of  an  adult's 

heiiL  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  the  locality  which  it  occupies,  and 

the  imount  of  resistance  offered  to  its  extension.     Their  shape,  which  is  usually 

Biteriillj  inflnenced  by  that  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  developed,  is  conical, 

pyrifomi.  or  globular,  their  attachment  being  generally  effected  by  a  narrow  foot- 

w«ik.  root,  or  pedicle.     Most  of  these  growths  belong  to  the  class  of  benign 

'fnictnres,  and  hence  the  inconvenience  which  they  occasion  is  chiefly  of  a  fuiic- 

^'OQal  character. 

Poiyp*>id  tumors  may  conveniently  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  which,  judging 

from  personal  observation,  comprise  all  the  known  and  generally  recognized 

Varieties,  without  including  any  of  the  subordinate  divisions  made  by  certain 

Authors,   and  which  are  altogether  dependent  upon  accideivtal  circumstances. 

These  are  the  gelatinoid,  fibrous,  granular,  and  vascular,  which  possess  features 

^Qfficiently  distinctive  to  entitle  them  to  separate  notice. 

The  platinoid  polyp,  the  most  common  of  all  this  class  of  morbid  growths, 

i^rely  occurs  in  any  other  situation  than  the  nose ;  it  is,  however,  occasionally 

oilserved  in  the  ear,  larynx,  vagina,  and  certain  portions  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  of  a  jelly-like  appearance,  very  much  like  an  oyster, 

Soft,  spongy,  and  generally  of  an  irregularly  pyriform  shape,  with  a  narrow 

pedicle,  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in  length.     Occurring  either  singly  or  in  clusters, 

it  often  completely  closes  the  cavity  in  which  it  grows,  although  it  rarely  acquires 

Qach    Iralk;  is  destitute  of  sensibility ;  readily  breaks  under  pressure;  and  is 

remarkably  hygrometric,  expanding  in  wet  weather,  and  shrinking  in  dry.  When 

pricked,  a  thin  yellowish  and  slightly  coagulable  fluid  exudes,  which  under  the 

microscope  shows  nucleated  cells  lying  in  a  transparent  blastema.     The  growth 

consists  essentially  of  cellular  substance  supported   by  mucous   membrane — a 

reflection  from  that  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached — and  is  nourished  by  a  few 

straggrling  vessels,  which  are  often  of  considerable  length  and  thickness.     When 

extirpated  it  is  remarkably  apt  to  be  reproduced. 

The  JUfrous  polyp  owes  its  name  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  which  is 
of  a  dense  firm  character,  the  fibres  interlacing  with  each  other  in  every  ])ossible 
manner.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  of  a  reddish,  purple,  or  livid  hu(^,  but  after 
maceration  for  a  short  time  it  exhibits  a  pale  grayish  aspect,  and  then  displays 
its  characteristic  fibrous  arrangement  to  great  advantage.  '  It  is  usually  exceed- 
inirW  tongb,  hard,  and  incompressible,  offering  great  resistance  to  the  knife,  which 
emits  a  creaking  noise  as  it  is  drawn  through  its  substance.  Although  it  has 
seemingly  very  f^w  vessels,  its  removal  is  frequently  attended  with  copious  hemor- 
rhage, both  arterial  and  venous.  As  it  is  nearly  always  solitary,  it  generally 
arrows  quite  rapidly,  often  attaining  a  large  bulk  in  a  short  time,  and  is  usually 
attached  by  a  broad  base,  not  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gelati- 
Eioid  polyp.  The  most  common  habitations  of  this  growth  are  the  uterus,  nose, 
Atid  maxillary  sinus.  When  extirpated,  it  has  a  tendency  to  recur;  and  cases 
».re  not  wanting  in  which  it  manifests  a  malignant  disposition. 

The  granular  polyp,  found  chiefly  in  the  uterus  and  nasnl  fossa,  is,  on  the 

-wliole,  very  uncommon,  and  seldom  attains  any  great  bulk.     It  is  of  a  ])ale  rose- 

c-o^lor.  grayish,  or  whitish ;  of  a  soft,  fragile  consistence ;  globular,  ovoidal,  or 

cronical  in  shape :  and  from  the  size  of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  grape,  its  connection 

l.F«iiig  usually  effected  by  a  long  slender  pedicle.     Its  structure  is  granular,  homo- 

lcr*"i»eoo8,  and  inelastic,  looking,  when  cut,  somewhat  like  a  macerat(?d  salivary 

firlaiMl.  and  containing  a  small  qimntity  of  serous  fluid.     It  has  few  vessels,  grows 

fe^Iovly,  and  is  easily  detached,  sometimes  reappearing  after  extirpation. 

The  raacular  polyp,  occurring  mostly  in  the  ear,  nose,  uterus  and  rectum,  is 

of  i  florid  color,  soft  and  spongy  in  its  consistence,  and  usually  attached  by  a 

^•rrow  base.     A  section  of  it  displays  a  cellular  structure  pervaded  by  numerous 

'''wsels.  none  of  which,  however,  are  of  much  volume,  but  still  sufficiently  large  to 

P>wJice  eopioas  hemorrhage  when  accidentally  opened.     The  tumor,  in  fact,  pos' 
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Besses  many  of  the  properties  of  the  erectile  tissue.  NotwithstandiDg  this,  it 
seldom  attains  much  bulk,  and  is  generally  slow  in  its  progress,  with  UtUe  dis- 
position to  recurrence  after  removal. 

We  are  hardly  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  poljpoid 
tumors  to  enable  us  to  explain  their  origin.  The  probability  is  that  most,  if  not 
all,  take  their  rise  in  a  species  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  with  which  they  are 
connected  and  from  which  they  grow.  Thus,  the  granular  polyp  apparently 
always  begins  in  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  part,  which,  as  it  expands,  iuFeiglea 
other  structures,  which  thus  serve  to  impart  to  it  its  distinctive  featnrea  In  the 
vascular  variety,  the  vascular  element  predominates,  in  the  gelatinoid,  the  cellalsr, 
in  the  hard,  the  fibrous.  Whoever  has  examined  a  fibrous  polyp  of  the  ntemi 
must  have  been  struck  with  its  firm  adhesions  to  that  organ,  and  the  perfect 
identification  of  its  substance  with  that  of  the  parenchymatous  structure.  Dr, 
Da  Costa  informs  me  that  he  has  often  found,  in  addition  to  fibrous  tissue,  mai- 
cular  fibres  and  fibre-cells  in  this  species  of  wom1>growth,  rendering  it  thns 
highly  probable  that  the  fibrous  polyp  of  this  viscus  is  merely  a  species  of  hype^ 
trophy  of  its  proper  substance.  In  the  nasal  fossa  it  is  probable  that  this  font 
of  tumor  always  originates  in  the  periosteum  ;  at  any  rate,  such  a  conclusion  is 
plausible  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  usually  attached  by  a  very  broad  base 
either  to  the  floor  or  not  unlikely  to  the  septum  of  the  nose. 

These  morbid  growths  are  liable  to  various  transformations,  especially  the 
fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  cartilaginous  and  osseous ;  a  circumstance  which  hss 
induced  some  writers  to  make  these  changes  the  bases  of  so  many  additionsl 
divisions  of  these  morbid  products.  They  are,  however,  altogether  accidents], 
and  are  seldom  found  except  in  cases  of  long  standing.  A  more  serious  occu^ 
rence  is  the  supervention  of  carcinomatous  disease,  if  we  concede  the  possibility 
that  a  structure,  originally  benign,  may,  during  its  march,  take  on  malignant 
action.  Without  altogether  denying  such  an  occurrence,  it  must,  to  say  the 
least,  be  extremely  rare,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  rational  to  conclude,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  facts,  that  the  tumor  in  most  cases  was  primitively  of  s 
cancerous  character,  than  that  it  became  so  during  its  progress.  The  fibrous 
polyp  is  more  liable  to  this  kind  of  degeneration  or  assumption  than  any  other. 

All  polypoid  tumors  act  obstructingly,  closing  the  cavities  in  which  they  are 
developed,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  As  they 
augment  in  size,  they  encroach  upon  the  surrounding  structures,  pressing  them 
out  of  shape,  and  causing  more  or  loss  serious  deformity.  In  this  way,  more- 
over, they  may  be  productive  of  severe  pain  and  great  increase  of  the  natanl 
discharge  of  the  part.  In  the  nose  and  uterus  they  often  give  rise  to  serious 
hemorrhage. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  these  bodies  appear  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  the  uterus  they  are  most  common  in  elderly  females ;  in  the  nose, 
in  young  adult.s ;  in  the  rectum,  in  children  ;  in  the  larynx,  in  advanced  life. 

No  medical  treatment  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  of  any  avail  as  & 
means  of  getting  rid  of  these  tumors.     Sorbefacients,  whether  employed  exter- 
nally or  internally,  or  both,  are  utterly  useless.     The  only  reliable  remedy  i* 
extirpation,  which,  if  properly  executed,  rarely  fails  to  aflbrd  at  least  temporarji 
if  not  permanent  relief.     In  performing  the  operation  it  is  important  to  effect 
complete  clearance,  since,  if  the  least  germ  of  the  morbid  product  be  left,  repi^-f 
lulation  will  almost  be  inevitable.     As  it  is,  even  with  the  best  possible  care,    ^^ 
is  very  difficult,  especially  in  the  gelatinoid  variety  of  the  afl^ection,  to  prev^*^ 
this  occurrence.     The  methods  of  operation  are  torsion,  ligation,  and  excisio  "* 
of  which  the  first  should  generally  be  preferred,  as  the  least  likely  to  cause  s*-^ 
fering  and  hemorrhage.     These  procedures  will  be  described  in  connection  wi  "^ 
polypoid  tumors  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 

13.    MYELOID  TUMORS. 

The  name  of  this  tumor,  which  literally  signifies  marrow-like,  was  given  to 
by  Mr.  Paget,  although  its  structure  had  previously  been  described  by  Leber 
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«n  noticed  In  different  parts  of  the  body,  bat  in  particular  in  or  upon 
niAnimar3r  gland,  uterus,  cerebral  membranes,  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
d  in  the  ejelids  and  conjunctiva,  occurring  in  various  sized  masses, 
of  a  rounded,  or  ovoidal  shape,  and  of  a  consistence  varying  from  that 
or  suet  to  that  of  fibro-plastic  tissue.  The  cut  surface  has  a  smooth, 
shining  appearance,  with  blotches  of  a  dark  crimson,  brownish,  pink, 
a  hae,  either  uniformly,  or  in  various  degrees  of  combination,  all  these 
g  sometimes  commingled.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  these  colors  by 
sts  as  diagnostic  characters  of  myeloid  tumors,  affording,  as  they  do, 
ready  external  means  of  discrimination  between  them  and  other  analo- 
lations. 
Biderable  quantity  of  fibrous,  cellulo-fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic   matter, 

enters  into  the  morbid  growth,  in  the  form  of  whitish,  grayish,  or  yel- 
aments,  scattered  about  irregularly,  and  frequently  so  arranged  as  to 
small  cells,  filled  with  serum,  sanguinolent  fluid,  or  pure  blood.  Some- 
ge  cysts  occur,  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  tumors  of  the  thyroid 
d  occupied  by  similar  liquids.  In  the  more  recent  specimens  a  section 
ss  generally  ftimishes,  on  pressure,  a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  yellowish 
^ether  different  from  cancer-juice.  When  the  disease  is  developed  in 
llous  tissue  of  the  bones,  in  which  its  occurrence  is  more  frequent  than 

else,  the  tumor  disparts  the  compact  layers,  forming  a  kind  of  cyst-like 
I,  In  which  the  new  matter  is.  lodged,  and  which,  under  such  circum- 
Iten  contains  a  largQ  amount  of  osseous  substance,  soft,  cellulatcd,  of  a 
r  pale  yellowish  tint,  and  easily  recognized  by  sight  and  touch. 
inute  structure  of  the  myeloid  tumor  essentially  consists  of  cells,  nuclei, 
soli,  imbedded  in  a  finely  granular  matrix,  and  interspersed  with  fila- 
fibro-cellular  tissue.  More  or  less  fatty  substance  is  frequently  present, 
itroma  is  usually  very  vascular ;  a  circumstance  which  readily  explains 
ity  of  its  development.  Of  the  cells,  as  described  by  Paget,  some  are 
d  of  an  oval,  lanceolate,  angular,  or  elongated  figure,  their  contents 
ttly  dotted  with  single  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  others  are  round,  oval,  or 
led,  measuring  from  ^^jf  to  mV?r  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^^  diameter,  and  occupied 
early  a  dozen  nueleolated  nuclei.  Intermingled  with  these  corpuscles 
luclei,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  giving  evidence  of  having  escaped 
older  cells. 

p^eloid  tumor  is  generally  rapid  in  its  growth,  occurs  in  both  sexes  and 
it  periods  of  life,  but  more  commonly  in  the  young  and  middle-aged 
16  old,  and  is  capable  of  attaining  a  considerable  bulk.  From  its  ten- 
ie8trf>y  effectually  the  structures  in  which  it  is  developed,  and  from  the 
I  frequently  displays  a  malignant  tendency,  recurring  after  extirpation, 
ately  causing  death,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  gene- 
»ly  a  modified  form  of  encephaloid,  fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic  growth, 
d  tumors  furnish  no  diagnostic  signs.  They  generally  grow  more  rapidly 
other  class  of  tumors,  except  the  encephaloid,  but  their  real  nature  can 
positively  determined  until  after  their  removal.  Of  their  treatment,  or 
lice  of  remedies  in  checking  or  arresting  their  progress,  we  are  equally 
When  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  nothing  short  of 
m  holds  out  any  prospect  of  relief,  and  even  this  is  commonly  very  un- 

If  excision  be  determined  upon,  the  knife  should  be  freely  carridd 
he  sound  tissues,  so  as  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  relapse. 


EXCISION  OF  BENIGN  TUMORS. 

above  account  of  benign  tumors  may  be  appended,  by  way  of  practical 
i  few  remarks  respecting  the  proper  method  of  removing  these  morbid 
vith  a  knife. 

tcrference  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  avoided  when  the  tumor  is  sta- 
»r  nearly  so,  painless,  and  not  inconvenient  by  its  size  or  situation. 
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2dly.  If  an  operation  1)6  determined  upon,  the  system  shonld  always  be  snb- 
jectod  to  a  certain  degree  of  preliminary  treatment,  even  when  the  tumor  is  com- 
paratively small,  experience  having  shown  that  extirpation  is  often  followed  bj 
erysipelas. 

3dly.  While  the  object  should  be  to  effect  the  most  thorough  removal,  ciw 
should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  unneccessarily  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  but 
to  respect  them  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping  the  knife  in  close  contact  with 
the  morbid  growth. 

4thly.  If  the  tumor  be  of  unusual  bulk,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  remove 
a  portion  of  its  tegumental  covering,  making,  for  this  purpose,  an  elliptical  inH- 
sion  ;  otherwise  all  the  skin  should  be  retained,  due  allowance  being  always  made 
for  its  astonishing  contractile  powers.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  there  mtj 
1)0  a  deficiency  of  flap  when  the  surgeon  comes  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the 
wound. 

5thly.  Diseased  Integument  should  always  be  removed  along  with  the  morbid 
growth. 

Gthly.  In  general,  extirpation  may  be  effected  by  a  single  incision  carried  acrms 
the  centre  of  the  tumor,  either  vertically,  or  in  a  curvilinear  direction.  It  is  only 
when,  as  already  stated,  the  morbid  growth  is  very  large,  that  an  elliptical  inci- 
sion will  be  required. 

7thly.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  making  the  incisions,  to  give  them  such  a  direc^ 
tion  as  shall  favor  drainage,  or  prevent  bagging.  Hence,  one  of  the  extremities 
should  always  correspond  with  the  most  dependent. portion  of  the  tumor. 

8th ly.  By  keeping  the  knife  in  close  contact  with  the  tumor,  it  may  sometimes 
be  promptly  and  effectually  enucleated  with  the  hand,  finger,  or  scalpel.  Another 
advantage  resulting  from  the  observance  of  this  precaution  will  be  the  avoidance 
of  hemorrhage. 

9thly.  AVhen  the  mass  is  very  large,  pendulous,  and  vascular,  as  in  those  eno^ 
mous  growths  constituting  what  is  called  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  essentially  diminished  by  elevating  the  tumor  and  pressing  the  blood 
out  of  its  veins  immediately  prior  to  the  operation. 

lOthly.  Any  large  arteries  that  may  be  divided  shonld  either  be  compressed  bj 
an  assistant  until  the  extir|)ation  is  completed,  or  they  should  immediately  he  tied, 
loss  of  blood  being  carefully  guarded  against  in  all  proceedings  of  this  kind 
When  the  surgeon  is  operating  alone,  or  when  he  has  no  good  assistants,  the 
bleeding  may  bo  temporarily  checked  with  the  serrofine,  fig.  43,  a  kind  of  wire 
forceps,  or  the  contrivance  depicted  in  fig.  44.  Those  instruments  hold  on  hj 
their  own  elasticity,  and  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  extensive  and  tediow 
dissections,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  same  artery  several  times. 

Fig.  43.  Fig.  44. 
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Serreflue.  Small  forcepii  for  temporerilj  checking  h«moniiftgf> 

llthly.  When  all  oozing  of  blood  has  ceased,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  bcc]^ 
rately  approximated  by  suture  and  adhesive  strips,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  li^^^ 
compress  and  bandage,  to  keep  the  flaps  in  close  contact  with  the  raw  surfi^^ 
beneath,  as  the  object  is  to  secure  union  by  the  first  intention. 

12thly.  The  part  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest  until  the  wound  has  healed;  m-  ^ 
the  case  is  treated  in  every  respect  upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic  principles.  -^ 
general,  the  dressings  should  not  be  disturbed  before  the  end  of  the  third  dt^^ 
especially  if  the  absence  of  fetor  and  discharge  indicates  favorable  progress. 

SECT.  ni. — MALIGNANT  TUMORS. 

Under  the  term  malignant  are  comprised  certain  morbid  products  which  ht""**^ 
the  effect,  within  a  variable  period  after  their  formation,  of  destroyinff  not  onm- 
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the  tissues  in  which  they  are  deposited,  bat  also  the  life  of  the  patient.     The 
ptthological  anatomist  usually  describes  them  under  the  name  of  the  hetcrolo- 
goQS,  heteroclitc,  or  heteromorphous  products,  in  reference  to  their  want  of  simi- 
Jirity  to  the  natural  structures,  but  the  prefix  malignant  is  justly  applicable  to 
them,  on  account  of  their  destructive  disposition.     The  formations  which  are 
usually  embraced  under  the  present  head  are  scirrbus,  encephaloid,  colloid,  melan- 
osis, and  cancroid,  the  latter  having  only  been  lately  added  to  the  list  as  a  dis- 
tinct affection.     From  this  catalogue  tubercle  is  usually  excluded,  although  it  is 
bv  far  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  heteromor- 
phous  developments,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  lungs  and  serous  membranes. 
Id  the  extenial  parts  of  the  lK)dy,  however,  it  is  less  so,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  surgical  writers  generally  exclude  it  from  this  position.     It  would 
greatly  simplify  the  study  of  these  affections  if  the  tenn  "  cancer,"  by  which  some 
of  them  continue  to  be  designated,  were  altogether  discarded  from  surgical  nom- 
enclature.    This  expression,  introduced  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  is  entirely 
figurative,  and,  therefore,  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 

Of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  cancerous  disease  some  idea  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that,  in  five  years,  namely,  from  1838  to  1842,  inclusive,  11,662 
persons  died  of  it  in  England  alone,  independently  of  the  cases  wliich  happened 
in  London.  Of  these  cases,  8,746  occurred  among  women,  and  2,916  among 
men,  or  in  the  ratio  almost  of  three  to  one.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary frequency  of  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  and  mamma,  particularly  the  former, 
which  suffers  nearly  as  often  as  all  the  other  organs  together. 

Those  various  morbid  formations,  although  they  differ  widely  in  many  of  their 
characters,  possess  certain  features  in  common  with  each  other,  which  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  them  individually. 

1st!  They  are  all  deficient  in  plastic  material,  while  they  contain  an  unusual 
amount  of  albuminous  substance,  or  the  protein  principles  of  the  blood.  The 
eonsequcncc  is  that  they  are  less  organizable  than  the  ordinary  lymph-products, 
and  also  less  capable  of  maintaining  a  long  existence  in  the  parts  among  which 
they  are  deposited. 

illy.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  consist  of  two  parts,  a  fibrous 
stroma,  and  granules  or  cells,  which  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of  contain- 
ing and  contained  parts.  The  former  is  either  of  new  formation,  or  it  is  com- 
posi«d  of  pre-existing  tissue,  in  an  altered  state.  The  cells  often  contain  nuclei 
aud  nucleoli,  and  possess,  in  many  cases,  an  astonishing  multiplying  faculty ;  a 
circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  rapidity  and  malignancy  of  the  morbid 
gpiwth. 

3«lly.  They  occur  in  nearly  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  in  both  sexes, 
at  all  peritHls  of  life,  in  all  temperaments,  and  in  persons  of  all  occupations,  often 
existintr  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  localities.  They  frequently  disphiy  a 
marked  hereditary  tendency,  forming  at  or  soon  after  birth,  and  also  a  disposition 
to  appear  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

4tbly.  They  present  themselves  under  different  varieties  of  form ;  generally 
as  a  distinct,  circumscribed  tumor,  but  very  frequently  also  as  a  stratum,  or 
intiltration. 

biYiW.  They  are  all  deposited,  as  a  secretion,  in  a  fluid  form,  but  soon  assume 
a  cunerete  character,  which,  after  a  time,  they  again,  in  part,  lose,  as  their  tend- 
ency is  to  liecome  disintegrated,  and  to  work  their  way  to  the  surface,  by  the 
induction  of  nk-eration  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  resulting  sore,  incapable 
of  forming  healthy  granulations,  remains  open  and  intractable,  either  for  an 
indefiuite  ])eriod.  or  until  the  patient  perishes  from  the  effects  of  the  local  and 
cun>titutional  irritation. 

tiihly.  They  arc  all  of  constitutional  origin,  or  connected  with  a  contaminated 
siAUr  iif  the  bliMKl  and  solid.s,  a  perfectly  healthy  individual  being  incapable  of 
their  attack,  which  giMierally  takes  place  without  any  assignable  cause.  Owing 
^»  This  cireumstance,  they  always  manifest  a  tendency  to  reappear  after  extirpa- 
tivin.  iMthcr  at  the  original  site,  or  at  some  other  point. 

Tihly.  Their  progress  is  generally  rapid,  most  of  them  causing  death  in  from 
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nine  to  eighteen  monthR  from  tbcir  coiDmeDCfment.  As  tbey  advance,  especially 
when  ulccratiiin  is  about  to  bcf?in,  thej  involve  the  neighboring  lymphatic  gu- 
glions,  transmitting  to  thcni,  throag-h  the  af^cncy  of  the  absorbents,  Borne  of  tbes 
own  material,  or  exciting  similar  disease  by  ftympathetic  irritation. 

tSlhly.  They  all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  colloid,  ultimately  giive  rise  to 
cteeondary  eancerous  formations  in  the  akin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  ud 
aiiiu  ill  the  scrouit  luenibranes  and  soiuc  of  the  internal  viscera. 

The  so-called  cancer-cutls  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  prolific  source  of  dispnti- 
tion.  ^'Iiilc  Ihcre  are  some  who  altogether  deny  their  existence,  as  a  distinct 
anil  spccilic  entity,  most  patholiigri^ts  sftne  in  the  opioion  that  they  are  pecnliu 
to  this  class  of  morbid  growth.^,  and  they,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  aseignto 
them  an  important  histological  and  diagnostic  rank.  Without  attempting  (o 
decide  a  question  of  such  frrave  importance,  for  which  our  knowledge  is  perii^ 
still  too  imperfect,  it  may  confidently  be  assumed  that  all  carcinomatouB  fbnu- 
tions  aro  intitnalely  connected  with,  if  not  directly  dependent  upon,  the  presenct 
of  ci-lls,  of  a  mure  or  lesi«  complex  gtructurc,  which  thus  inflnence  their  devdof^ 
ineiit,  and  serve  to  impart  to  them  their  distinctive  features.  Whether  thete 
eelb  aro  new  cells,  or  merely  cells  which  naturally  exist  in  all  organs  and  tissue^ 
ill  n  state  of  disease,  alteration,  or  dc^noratiun,  time  alone  can  determine: 

The  accompanyirig  sketches,  from  IJcal  and  Dniitt,  will  serve  to  conveya  good 
idea,  iu  a  gencruf  point  of  view,  of  the  nature  of  these  cells,  and  of  their  dup» 
sitiou  iu  the  fibrons  stroma,  or  basemeut-structure,  above  alluded  to. 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  4.')  represents  rella  in  the  earlier  stages  of  carcinoma,  with  nuclei  at  a, 
magnified  2U0  dianitlei's.  In  fig.  46,  the  cells,  termed  mother-cells,  are  older 
and  larger,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  further  advanced  in  their  development.  Fig.  41 
exhibits  the  cells  as  they  lie  in  th^ 


Fig.  47. 


fibrous  stnuiia ;  at  a,  some  of  the 
celU  are  loaded  with  fat,  and  otben 
with  melanotic  pigment,  unmisrtta- 
ble  evidences  of  increasing  age  ind 
gradual  decay. 

In  its  shape  tbo    cancer-cell  ii 
pretty  regnlarly  Gphcrieal,  and  (boat 


the  - 


,  of  , 


inch   in  diameter, 


with  an  oval,  eccentric  nucleus,  eita- 
atcd  in  its  interior,  and  genenl^ 
occupied  by  one  or  more  nucW- 
These  arrangements  may  be  rendered  particularly  distinct  if  the  matter  nnilet 
examination  Iw  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  makes  the  cell  pole  and  trn* 
parent,  and  brings  out  the  nucleus  in  bold  relief.  In  some  varieties  of  carcinoiUi 
the  cell  frc(|uetitly  exhiltits  n  candntv  configuration. 

The  occnrrcnce  of  ulceration  in  cancer  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  chang" 
wrought  by  age  and  disease  in  the  cancer-cells.  As  the  morbid  growth  p^ 
grenses,  the  cells  Ijccome  opaque,  irregular,  flattened  or  compressed,  and  in™" 
trated  with  oil  and  different  kinds  of  pigmenlarj'  suljstanecs.  They  undergOi'* 
fact,  changes  very  similar  to  thusc  which  are  witnessed  in  lymph  or  pUama.    ** 


II. 
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ft]  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  largest  and  most  perfect  cells  are  found 
los  or  hard  cancer,  especially  in  those  of  slow  growth.  The  more  imper- 
is  are  seen  in  encephaloid  and  other  rapidlj  developing  forms  of  the 


1.    SCIRRHUS. 

enn  scirrhns  is  employed  to  designate  a  morbid  product  which  is  more 
id  firm  than  any  of  tho  natural  tissues,  excepting  tendon,  cartilage,  and 
Hence  it  is  often  called  hard  cancer,  an  expression  applied  to  it  in  the 
of  the  science,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  which  it  was  supp>osed  to 
the  claws  of  that  animal.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  already  stated,  that 
t  altogether  discanlod  from  surg^ical  nomenclature,  as  its  retention  is 
dd  only  to  add  confusion  to  a  subject  unfortunately,  in  itself,  sufficiently 

>Gcnrrence  of  scirrhns  is  as  frequent  as  its  character  is  malignant  and 
ing.  It  is  observed  at  various  periods  of  life,  but  rarely  until  after 
ige.  The  youngest  subject  in  which  I  have  ever  seen  the  disease  was  a 
child  three  months  old,  whose  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
D  the  North  American  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  for  May,  1857.  It 
d  itself  in  the  liver,  which  was  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  in  the  form 
f  tal>erc]es.  which  were  of  a  firm,  almost  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence, 
ibited  under  the  microscope  all  the  characteristics  of  genuine  scirrhus. 
;  of  the  skin  is  also  occasionally  observed  at  a  comparatively  early  period; 
ywhere  else  it  is  rare  until  after  the  age  of  forty,  when  it  Ix^comes  suffi- 
rommon.  The  jwriod  of  its  greatest  frequency  is  from  the  forty-fifth  to 
-fifth  vear. 

les  are  more  liable  to  scirrhus  than  males,  but  in  what  precise  proportion 
been  ascertained.  The  influence  of  temperament,  habit,  and  occupation 
•  production  of  the  disease  also  remains  undetermined.  It  is  generally 
1  that  persons  of  a  dark  bilious  temperament  are  particularly  subject  to 
bis  is  doubtful. 

exciting  causes  of  scirrhus  are  not  at  all  understood.  In  general,  the 
irises  spontaneously,  and  makes  perhaps  considerable  progress  before 
>icion  is  aroused  as  to  its  true  character.  Occasionally,  though  seldom, 
iopment  is  manifestly  due  to  the  influence  of  some  external  injury,  as  a 
II,  or  bruise. 

in  organs  and  tissues  are  more  prone  to  scirrhus  than  others.  Thus, 
J  called  the  glandular  viscera,  as  the  liver,  manmia,  and  uterus,  are  par- 
liable  to  suflTer,  though  the  testicle,  which  belongs  to  the  same  class,  is 
ly  exempt  from  it.  The  stomach,  anus,  rectum,  and  colon  are  often 
in  both  sexes.  Scirrhus  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  very  common  in 
.ud  penis,  but  recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  the  aff*ection,  once  so 
I,  is  nothing  but  epithelial  cancer,  a  milder  form  of  malignant  structure. 
r  this,  however,  is  reiilly  so,  future  observation  must  decide.  Meanwhile, 
itively  certain  that  cancroid  disease  is  often  much  more  rapidly  fatal  than 
I.  The  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  vessels,  nerves, 
glands,  brain,  lungs,  spleen,  and  urinary  organs  are  nearly  entirely  exempt 
s  heterologous  formation. 

the  other  heteromorphous  products,  the  scirrhous  may  appear  under 
varieties  of  form,  as  the  tulxToid.  stratiform,  and  infiltrated,  of  which 
ifl  the  one,  surgically  speaking,  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  other  two 
iefly  in  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  colon, 
tarn,  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  which  they  often  so  completely 
n  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  the  original  structure ;  at  the  same  time 
?y  encroach  very  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  upon  the  calilx^r  of  the  tube. 
€ted  part  is  dense  and  crisp,  cutting  almost  like  fibro-cartilage,  and  has 
ellowish  or  grayish  appearance,  with  white  fibrinous  intersections.  The 
m  Turiety  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  skin  and  subserous  cellular  tissue. 
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V>ut  the  occurrence  is  uncommon.     Scirrhus  of  the  uterus  generally  presents  itself 
as  un  infiltration. 

The  best  example  of  the  tuberoid  variety  occurs  in  the  mamma  and  lirer;  it 
is  also  sometimes  seen  upon  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  skin,  or  in  theskia 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  little  nodules,  often  not  Iirgw 
than  a  current,  a  pea,  or  a  filbert.  Sometimes  the  tumor  consists  of  one  rin^ 
ma.ss,  as  in  the  liver,  but  more  generally  it  is  made  up  of  several,  which  together 
may  form  a  growth  as  large  as  an  orange,  or  even  a  fist,  hard,  dense,  inelastic, 
and  almost  ineompressibli',  grating  under  the  knife,  of  variable  shape,  bot  gene- 
rally globular  or  ovoidal,  movable,  and  deeply  inlaid  in  the  tissues  among  whid 
it  is  situated.  These  tissues  occasionally  afford  the  tumor  an  imperfect  capsule, 
but  in  general  there  is  no  such  investment,  the  hetcroclite  matter  being  often 
spread  out  in  the  most  irregular  and  grotesque  manner,  like  the  claws  of  tk 
animal  from  which  the  disease  has  derived  its  generic  name.  The  fibrous  inte^ 
sections  which  pervade  the  interior  of  the  morbid  mass  are  tho  remains  of  tbe 
normal  tissues,  variously  changed  by  the  disease.  Tiiey  are  generally  of  a  dense, 
finn  consistence,  and  of  a  grayish,  bluish,  or  rosaceous  color,  thus  strikingly  con- 
trasting with  the  abnormal  deposit.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  fibrous  bands, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  ever  entirely  of  new  formation.  In  the  mam- 
mary gland  they  generally  consist  of  imprisoned  lactiferous  tubes. 

A  section  of  a  scirrhous  tumor,  especially  in  its  more  matured  stages,  exhibiU 
a  whitish,  homogeneous  as])ect,  and  yields,  upon  being  scraped,  a  peculiar  fluid, 
sometimes  of  a  whitish  creamy  aspect,  but  more  generally  of  a  pale  grajidi, 
turbid  appearance,  not  unlike  thick  gruel,  and  known  as  the  cancer-juice.  It  is 
slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch,  readily  mixes  with  water,  and  often  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  oil.  It  exists  very  sparingly  in  recent  specimens, 
and  is  evidently  caused  by  tlie  softening  and  disintegration  of  the  hcteromorphoBi 
mass,  preparatory  to  ulceration.  Much  stress  is  usually  laid  upon  it  as  a  sign 
of  malignancy. 

Scirrhus  has  a  very  feel)lo  circulation,  its  vessels  being  remarkably  small,  and 
probably  wholly  derived  fnmi  the  surrounding  parts.  Of  their  precise  arrange- 
ment, however,  wo  have  no  d<'finitc  idea.  The  paucity  of  vessels  affords  % 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  slow  growth  and  comparatively  small  size  of  the  morbid 
product,  and  a  reason,  also,  why  there  is  so  seldom  any  considerable  hemoniiage 
after  ulceration  has  set  in.  No  nerves  have  been  demonstrated  in  its  substance, 
but  their  free  distribution  is  inferred  from  the  sharp,  lancinating  pain  which 
forms  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  I^ymphatics  also  exist,  as  is 
}>roved  by  the  fact  that  if  arsenic  be  applied  to  a  scirrhous  ulcer,  it  is  often  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  producing  similar  effects  as  when  taken  directly  into  the 
stomach. 

Pathologists  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  existence  of  certain  subdivisions 
of  scirrhous  tumors,  as  the  mammary,  pancreatic,  lardaceous,  and  reticular,  as  if 
the  appearances  which  these  expressions  are  intended  to  designate  were  not 
purely  accidental,  depending  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  pre-existing 
tissue,  the  age  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  hetcroclite  matter,  and,  above  all, 
the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health.  I  must  object  the  more  strenuously  to 
the  use  of  these  terms,  because  they  hav(^  a  tendency  only  to  complicate  the  sub- 
ject and  create  confusion.  I  am  sure  that,  with  all  my  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, I  have  never  seen  a  scirrhous  tumor  to  which  the  word  mammary  or  pan- 
creatic  could  be  applied  with  any  degree  of  propriety ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  lardaceous  and  reticular  varieties,  as  thev  have  been  termed,  althoagb 
they  may  sometimes  present  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  substances  after  which  they 
have  been  named,  must  be  exceedingly  rare. 

Chemically  examined,  scirrhus  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  albumen  and  fa^^J 
matter,  the  two  together  forming  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  mass.  In  • 
specimen  of  scirrhus  of  the  utenis,  analyzed  by  Hecht,  the  fatty  substance 
amounted  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  is  always  very  small.  G^j*" 
tine  is  said  to  be  occasionally  present,  but  this  is  questionable.     In  an  examination 
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by  F07,  Dpwudi  of  thirty  per  cent  of  earthy  salts  exiated,  fully  one-half  of  this 
quantity  being  in  the  form  of  Bnbphosphato  of  lime. 

The  facts  which  chemietry  has  revealed  in  regard  to  the  compoeition  of  scirrhus 
are  ralaable,  as  showing  that  this  substance  is  formed  of  materials  very  much 
of  a  nou-plastic  character,  and  consequeutly  incapable  of  resisting,  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  inflnencfl  of  SDrroonding  agents.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  its  compositioQ  is  not  alike  ia  all  cases,  but  that  it  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  site  and  age  of  the  morbid  product,  and,  therefore,  that  it  varies  not  only 
in  <Uiremit  stages  of  the  malady,  but  also  in  different  portions  of  the  same  spe- 
cimeo. 

The  atructure  of  scirrhus  cansists  of  two  parts,  a  fibrous  network,  and  a  soft 
gnnular  matter.     The  former  is  made  up  of  filaments,  of  a  whitish  or  grayish 
color,  which,  intersecting  each  other  in  every 
nmceiTablc  direction,  form  meshes,  of  variable  P's-  ^■ 

shape  and  size,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  grano- 
lar  element.     These  filaments,  which  are  welt 

shown  in  dg.  48,  are  of  a  fibrous  texture  and  ->d^j^i@^^^)>'  *#^ 

generally  consist,  not  of  new  matter,  but  men  ly  *£wl7*^>?«^^^'^;^ 

of  pre-existing  tissue,  condensed  and  altered  '^  f^ ' 

by  the  heteroclite  deposit.     Their  appearanco  ' 

is  occasionally  very  distinct  in  recent  specimens  V 

of  acirrhus,  especially  of  tlio  liver  and  mamma  ^c^        ,  ^  >-      -iV 

but  ordinarily  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  away  the        /•      — *^''     "     -tjx  y 
grannlar  matter  before  they  can  be  brought  mto  x 

fall  relief. 

The  essential  element  of  scirrhus,  contamed  siraui  or  Hirrhiu. 

in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  structure,  consists 

mainly  of  cells  and  free  nuclei,  lying  in  a  transparent  and  slightly  ganutar  matrix. 
The  cclU  vary  mach  iu  shape;  some  being  round,  some  oval,  and  others,  again, 
caudate,  angular,  pyriform,  or  nearly  lanceotalc.  Multiformity,  in  foct,  is  one  of 
their  characteristic  features.  In  siEe  they  range  from  the  ^l^  to  the  y^^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  moat  of  them  being  large  and  well  defined,  especially  in  the  more 
matured  specimens  of  the  disease.  They  iiavo  each  a  delicate,  but  distinct  wall, 
and  generally  inclose  one  or  more  nuclei. 

The  nuclei  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  oval  shape,  or  nearly  round,  and  often, 
in  turn,  inclose  well-marked  nucleoli.  They  arc  very  constant  in  their  appearance, 
even  more  so  than  the  cells  themselves,  almost 
transparent,  well  defined,  not  easily  decom- 
poiied,  and  abost  the  ^ ^pi  '^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ii  ^beir 
long  diameter.  Sometimes  the  nuclei  escape 
from  their  cells,  and  scatter  themselves  through 
Ihe  uniting  substance  as  if  in  search  of  new 
homes.  Finally,  crystals,  granules,  oil-drops, 
and  old,  degenerated  cells  are  often  found  in 
tbc  same  specimen  under  the  field  of  the  mi- 
croscope. The  various  forms  of  cell-formation 
are  well  shown  in  fig.  19,  from  a  drawing  by 
Dr.  Ua  Costa. 

The  proffress  of  this  disease  is  geoerally 
DKtre  slow  than  that  of  the  other  hctcromor- 
phoud  deposits,  both  as  it  respects  its  tendency 

to  ak-eratioD  and  the  destruction  of  life.  It  is  seldom  that  a  scirrhous  tumor  of 
the  breast  becomes  an  open  sore  under  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  months  ;  not 
nafrequently,  indeed,  several  years  elapse  before  it  takes  on  this  kind  of  action. 
In  l><oT,  I  had  at  my  Clinic  an  elderly  lady,  formerly  a  patient  of  Sir  Astlcy 
Coo|>er,  in  whom  the  disease  had  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  any 
dijpusilion  to  ulceration  became  apparent.  Several  other  cases,  somewhat  less 
in  their  duration,  have  been  under  my  observation.  In  general,  however,  the 
tendfury  to  ulceration  shows  itaelf  witlun  the  second  year,  commencing  usually 
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in  a  superficial  portion  of  the  tnmor,  Bonietimes  at  one,  and  at  other  times  at 
several  points,  the  process  being  preceded  and  accompanied  bj  more  or  less  dis- 
coloration of  the  surface,  and  by  the  adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  partSb 
The  color  is  always  dark,  purple,  or  livid,  the  vessels  immediately  concerned  in 
its  production  being  enlarged  and  deeply  congested,  frequently  presenting  sa 
appc^arancc  as  if  they  were  inlaid  in  the  cutaneous  tissnes.  The  part  at  lengtli 
giving  way,  an  unsightly  ulcer  is  exposed,  having  hard,  steep,  and  ronnded  edges^ 
and  a  foul-looking  bottom,  generally  incrustcd  with  spoiled  lymph.  The  discharge 
is  always  sanious,  ichorous,  or  sanguinolent,  more  or  less  fetid,  irritating,  and 
often  remarkably  profnse.  It  tarnishes  silver,  imparts  a  green  color  to  syrap  of 
vioh^ts,  and,  on  admixture  with  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  a  peculiar  gas,  having 
many  of  the  properties  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  No  granulations  ever  fom 
upon  such  an  ulcer ;  hence  it  never  heals,  the  plastic  matter  which  it  secretes  being 
devitalized  as  soon  as  it  is  deposited.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this 
rule ;  but  they  are  very  uncommon,  and  I  have  met  with  very  few.  Sometimes 
the  scirrhous  ulcer  has  a  remarkably  excavated  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  dug 
out  with  a  punch.  The  parts  immediately  around  the  ulcer  are  always  very 
tender,  discolored,  and  (edematous. 

Another  tendency  of  the  scirrhous  tumor  is  to  contract  adhesions  to  the  stmo- 
tures  among  which  it  is  situated.  This  disposition,  which  often  manifests  itself 
at  a  comparatively  early  period,  is  always  very  conspicuous  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  malady.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  adhesions  is  an  effusion  of  ordinary 
plastic  matter;  but  in  some  cases,  especially  in  such  as  are  of  long  standing  and 
of  unusual  size,  they  are  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  heteromorphous  deposit 
itself,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  often  breaks  through  its  original  bounda- 
ries into  the  skin,  cellulo-odipose  tissue,  muscles,  glands,  and  even  bones,  involv- 
ing all  in  one  common  ma^ss. 

A  tumor  of  this  kind,  however,  not  only  affects  the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in 
immediate  contact,  but  it  often  extends  its  influence  to  others  farther  off.  The 
structures  that  are  most  liable  to  suffer.in  this  way  are  the  lymphatic  ganglions, 
which  often  take  on  the  same  kind  of  action,  becoming  enlarged  and  indurated, 
and  exhibiting,  on  division,  precisely  the  same  appearances  as  the  original  tumor. 
Sometimes,  again,  parts  still  more  remote  become  involved  in  the  morbid  action. 
Thus,  in  scirrhus  of  the  mamma  there  is  often  not  only  great  contamination  of  the 
axillary  lymphatic  ganglions,  but  serious  swelling  of  the  corresponding  arm, 
evidently  from  an  extension  of  the  primitive  affection. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  spread  and  to  contaminate  the  su^ 
rounding  structures,  making  itself  deei)ly  felt  not  only  at  home  but  abroad ;  not 
merely  locally  but  constitutionally.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  morbid  influence 
is  closely  circumscribed,  limiting  itself,  perhaps  for  years,  to  the  spot  in  which  it 
originally  appeared ;  even  then,  however,  it  eventually  breaks  through  its  barriers, 
and  spreads  among  the  adjoining  tissues.  Finally,  after  having  inhabited  the 
part  for  a  time,  nature  occasionally  makes  an  effort  at  extrusion,  the  tumor  being 
invaded  by  gangrene,  and  at  length  detached  as  a  slough.  Such  an  occurrence, 
however,  is  extremly  rare.  One  instance  of  it  only  have  I  seen.  The  patient 
was  an  elderly  lady,  fat,  and  otherwise  healthy,  who  had  had  a  medium-sized 
scirrhous  tumor  in  one  of  the  mammary  glands  for  several  years.  Suddenly, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  inflammation  set  in,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
mass  was  lifted  from  its  bed  as  neatly  as  if  the  operation  had  been  performed 
with  the  knife.  Some  time  afterwards  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  axillary  ly^" 
phatic  ganglions,  and  made  rapid  strides  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

The  Hijmptoms  of  scirrhus  necessarily  resolve  themselves  into  local  and  c^^' 
stitutional.     The  former  can  only  be  satisfactorily  studied  as  they  appear  iii  J^ 
external  tumor,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  involves  the  mamma.     In  tak.  ^^\ 
hold  of  such  a  tumor  we  are  struck  with  its  extraordinary  hardness  and  dcnsi*:  J* 
it  feels  firm,  incompressible,  and  inelastic.      If  it  be  of  recent  origin,  it  will 


found  to  be  perfectly  circumscribed  and  movable,  the  examiner  being  able  to  gr^^ 
it  with  the  fingers,  and  to  push  it  about  beneath  the  skin  ;  at  a  later  period,  hc»  '^. 
ever,  it  contracts  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus  becomes  fira>  • 
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fixed  in  its  situation.  The  morbid  product  may  display  itself  as  a  solitary  tumor, 
or  seTeral  little  lumps  may  appear  simultaneously  or  successively,  and,  gradually 
coalescing,  a  mass  of  considerable  size  may  thus  be  formed. 

The  pain  of  seirrhns  is  peculiar.  It  is  sharp  and  lancinating,  darting  through 
the  parts  like  an  electric  spark,  or  causing  a  sensation  as  if  needles  were  thrust 
into  them.  It  makes  its  appearance  at  an  early  date,  gradually  increasing  in 
eeTcrity,  and  becoming  at  length  a  source  of  intense  suffering.  It  may  be  steady 
and  I  persistent,  but  more  generally  it  is  intermittent.  It  is  always  aggravated 
by  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  impair 
the  general  health.  In  some  cases  we  find  it  to  be  of  a  neuralgic  character; 
and.  then,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  morbid  mass,  it  often  shoots  about  in 
different  directions  among  the  neighboring  structures.  During  the  latter  stages 
of  the  disease  it  is  generally  so  constant  and  violent  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  sleep  and  appetite,  thus  rapidly  urging  on  the  fatal  issue. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  skin  is  gradually  tied  down  to  the  morbid  mass, 
and  f^oon  l>ec«>mes  hard  and  livid,  its  vessels  being  at  the  same  time  very  much 
enlarged  and  congested.  Eventually  erosive  action  sets  in,  and  thus  a  steep  exca- 
vated ulcer  is  established,  the  seat  of  a  foul,  ichorous  discharge,  and  incapable  of 
fr>rmin!r  healthy  granulations,  of  furnishing  laudable  pus,  or  of  undergoing  repair. 
The  tnmor  is  now  firmly  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures,  and  there  is 
generally,  though  m>t  invariably,  lymphatic  involvement.  The  ulcer  sometimes 
bleed:*,  but  seldom  beyond  a  few  drachms,  or,  at  most,  a  few  ounces.  The  flow 
may  be  purely  capillary,  or  it  may  proceed  from  a  tolerably  large  vessel,  arterial 
or  venous,  laid  open  by  the  morbid  action,  and  unable  to  retract  in  consequence 
of  the  c«>ndensation  of  the  circumjacent  tissues. 

Scirrhus,  in  its  earlier  stages,  produces  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance. 
It  is  strictly  a  local  affection,  annoying  and  fretting  the  parts  directly  involved 
in  it.  but  not  awakening  any  general  sympathies.  A  little  mental  disquietude, 
the  rersult  of  the  conscion.sness  that  there  is  a  suspicious  tumor  or  lump,  is  the 
only  thing  that  excites  attention.  By  and  by,  however,  the  health  begins  to 
fail ;  the  appetite  is  impaired ;  the  sleep  is  interrupted  by  the  severity  and  fre- 
qnenrv  of  the  pain  ;  the  secretions  arc  sadly  disordered  ;  the  bowels  arc  irregular; 
the  as«imilative  functions  suffer ;  occasional  attacks  of  fever  take  place ;  the 
it*sh  and  strength  gradually  decline ;  the  spirits  are  depressed  ;  and  life  is  beset 
on  every  side  by  the  treacherous  and  unrelenting  enemy.  During  the  latter 
EtajBr(*s  of  the  malady,  sometimes  even  before  there  is  any  serious  lymphatic 
involvement,  the  countenance  assuniert  a  peculiar  sallow,  cadaverous  expression, 
Fft  denotive  of  the  cancerous  cachexy ;  diarrhoea  and  sweats  set  in ;  the  limbs 
Iwrcome  anasarcous;  and  at  length  the  patient  dies  utterly  exhausted,  being 
literally  ]>ricked,  frett«*d,  and  stung  to  death  by  the  disease. 

During  the  progress  of  this  malady  scirrhuus  deposits  often  appear  in  other 
parts  i*f  the  body  ;  the  blood  is  thin  and  colorless ;  and  the  solids  arc  pale,  flabby, 
and  wasted.  Even  the  bones  often  experience  important  changes,  I'specially 
tht»se  «»f  the  extremities,  which  are  sometimes  rendered  so  fragile  as  to  give  way 
from  the  slightest  cause.  Many  years  ago  I  had  under  my  charge,  on  account 
of  scirrhus  of  the  manmia,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-three,  who  broke  her  right 
femur  a  few  days  before  she  died,  simply  by  turning  round  in  bed. 

2.    ENCEPUALOID. 

Encephaloid  has  various  synonymes,  of  whi(!h  the  most  common  are  soft  cancer, 
me^lulliiry  sarc<-»ma,  cerebriform  cancer,  and  fungus  hematodes.  Mr.  John  Hums, 
of  (.fla!?gow,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  spongoid  inflam- 
mation. All  these  various  appellations  have  refenmce  either  to  the  appearance, 
consiiitence,  or  structure  of  the  morbid  ])roduct,  and  are,  therefore,  more  or  less 
appropriate.  That  of  encephaloid,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  least  objec- 
tionable, and  is  the  only  one  that  ought  to  be  retained.  There  is  a  form  of  the 
disease,  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Hey.  of  Leeds,  under  the 
name  of  fungus  hematodes,  which  I  shall  designate  as  the  hematoid  variety,  and 
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which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  separate  consideratioiL 
The  terms  solauoid,  napiform,  and  reticulated,  devised  by  some  of  the  French 
and  German  pathologists,  to  specify  particular  states  of  encephaloid,  onght  to  be 
discarded  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  disease,  as  they  are  calcnJated  only  to 
load  to  confusion  by  keeping  up  a  refinement  which  does  not  exist  in  nature. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  affection  nothing  definite  is  known.  In  general,  it  comes 
on  spontaneously.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  is  directly  traceable  to  the  effecU 
of  external  injury,  as  I  have  seen  in  a  number  of  instances. 

The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  mamma,  eye,  testicle,  utems,  liver,  lym* 
pliatic  ganglions,  periosteum  and  bones,  than  anywhere  else.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  aponenrosei) 
there  is  no  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  has  not  been  observed.  Occasionally  it 
takes  place,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
structures,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  other  heteromorphous  prodncts,  and 
constituting  a  genuine  encephaloid  diathesis.  It  appears  in  both  sexes,  and  tt 
all  periods  of  lif^,  from  early  infancy  to  old  age,  but  the  greatest  number  of  easel 
occur  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  year.  The  subjoined  table,  constmcted 
for  me  by  Dr.  Cassot,  shows  the  age  in  ninety-one  cases. 


Years. 
1  to  3 
3  "  7 
7  "  14 
14  "  21 
21  "  30 


No.  of  CAMS. 

Yemrs. 

8 

30  to  40 

4 

40  »*  50 

5 

50  "  60 

9 

60  "  70 

20 

70  "  75 

Ko.  of 


14 
18 

7 
4 
2 


The  localization  of  encephaloid  is  materially  influenced  by  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Thus,  in  the  mamma  the  disease  is  almost  peculiar  to  middle  age;  in 
the  testicle,  to  young  adults ;  in  the  eye,  to  childhood.  Of  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  the  two  sexes,  we  have  no  reliable  data.  In  the  eases  analyied 
by  Dr.  Cassot,  there  was  a  predominance  of  males,  and  in  my  own  practice  I 
have  certainly  seen  it  oftener  in  men  than  in  women ;  but  this  may  have  been  a 
mere  coincidence. 

The  chemical  composition  of  encephaloid,  as  determined  by  the  analysis  of 
Foy,  probably  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been  made,  shows  the  greatest 
possible  resemblance  to  that  of  scirrhus  by  the  same  chemist.  In  order  to  enaUe 
the  reader  to  compare  the  results  of  his  examinations  I  shall  subjoin  his  two 
tables  in  parallel  columns  : — 
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1 

Albnmpn         .... 

47.00 

White  fatty  matter 
Rod  fatty  matter    . 
Osmazome 

7.50 
6.35  . 
4.00 

Fibrin     .... 

6.50  i 

Water    .         .         .         , 

8.00 

Oxide  of  iron 

1.35 

Sabphosphate  of  lime 

Soda      . 

6.30  , 
2.75 

Carbonates  of  • 

Lime 

4.00  i 

Hydroohlorates 

Maguenia 
,  C  Potassa   . 
^^?Soda        .        , 

1.00 
2.70 
2.00 

Tartrate  of  Boda     .        •        •        . 

0.35 

100.00 

8CIBRUDS. 

Albiimttn 

White  fatty  matter 

Red  fatty  matter     . 

Fibrin     . 

Water     . 

Oxide  of  iron 

Subphosphate  of  lime 

iSoda 
Lime 
Mafirnesia 

Hydrochlorates  of  i  ^^^ 

Tartrate  of  soda     . 


42.00 
500 
3.^ 
5.85 
5.00 
1.65 

16.60 
5.(0 
6.60 
085 
4.10 
3.25 
0.8S 

100.1*0 


It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  chief  differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
two  substances  consist  in  the  presence  of  osmazome  in  encephaloid,  in  the  lesser 
quantity  of  earthy  salts,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  albumen.  The  fibrin  oecani 
in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  analyses  make  no  mention  of  gelatine,  which 
has  been  asserted  by  certain  chemists  to  exist  in  both  substances,  especially  la 
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the  more  recent  apeciineiis.     Doubtless  tlie  composition  of  cncephaloid  is  greatly 
infloenced  by  tbe  age  and  site  of  the  deposit,  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  and  eren  by  different  portions  of  the 

Encephsloid  consists  of  a  stroma  and  corpns- 
dea,  closely  resembling  tbose  of  scirrhna.  Tbe 
stroma,  or  basis-structure,  exbibited  in  fig.  50, 
from  Rokitansky,  is  made  up  of  a  fibrous  snb- 
stanee,  not  equally  well  developed  in  every 
^Mcimen,  bot  in  general  sufficiently  distinct  to 
admit  of  easy  recognition.  Tbe  firmer  varieties 
■raally  contain  two  kinds  of  fibres,  botb  hollow, 
bat  one  is  opaque  and  granular,  tbe  otber  byalinc 
sad  studded  with  cells  and  nuclei.  The  other 
element,  the  essentially  canceroas  substance, 
eonaists  of  corpuscles,  of  a  rounded,  ovoidal,  or 
caudate  shape,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  scir- 
rfaus.  only  that  tbe  latter  arrangement  is  com- 
monly more  distinctly  marked.  Nearly  all  in- 
clude large,  oval  nuclei,  and  not  a  few  also 
nncleoli.  Besides  these  two  substances,  most 
specimens  contain  pigment  matter,  granules,  and 
oil  globuled.  The  various  forms  of  cancer  cor- 
puscles are  well  displayed  in  fig.  51.  Tbe  cau- 
dale  bodies  are  particularly  distinct  str™.  of  rD«pii>ii»d 

In  regard  to  its  arrangement,  cncephaloid 
iDktter  presents  itself  under  three  varietien  of  form,  as  a  tumor,  a  stratum,  and 
■s  infiltration,  the  first  being  the  most  common,  and,  sorgically  considered,  the 
only  one  of  any  particular  interest.  It  varies  in  volume  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  an  adnlt'a  head,  its  shape  being  generally  somewhat  ovoidal.  and  its  surface 
more  or  less  lobulated,  as  in  fig.  51,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet.  Its  con- 
Iguration.  however,  is  always  greatly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  pressure 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  parts  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  hence  it  is  occasionally 
TCiy  mnch  flattened,  or  irrcgalarly  compressed.  When  seated  in  the  estenial 
ttmctures,  as  in  the  subcutaueous  and  intcrmuscnlar  cellular  tissue,  over  the 
bones,  in  the  mammary  gland,  and  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  it  has  generally  a 
nell-marked  cyst,  of  a  grayish,  whitish,  or  rosaceous  appearance,  and  of  con- 

Flg.  SI. 


thBrulen  ot  encephilolil. 


^'vible  GnnnesB  and  thickness,  which  thus  serves  to  define  its  limits  and  to 
'**'ilt  it  from  the  original  textures.     Extending  fh>in  the  inner  Bof&ca  of  this 
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Fig.  52. 


envelope  are  nanieroDS  processes,  which,  pasRing  throagh  the  interior  of  tin 
discam^d  mass,  intersect  each  other  in  vsrions  directions,  aad  thus  form  cells,  cmri- 
tics,  or  lodges,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new  matter,  precisely  as  in  acirrhus, 
only  that  they  arc  generally  larger  and  mora 
fnlly  developed.  The  encephaloid  matter,  freed 
firom  its  stroma,  or  fibrous  element,  is  of  a  soft, 
jelly-like  consistence,  very  much  like  that  of 
the  fffital  hrain,  viscid  to  the  touch,  of  a  whit- 
ish or  slightly  reddish  tint,  miscibte  with  water, 
of  a  peculiar  sperm-like  odor,  and  readily 
coQgalablc  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  thai 
showing  its  protein  character. 

A  section  of  an  encephaloid  tumor  presents,  in 
most  coses.  Dot  a  little  variety  of  form,  or  diver- 
sity of  appearance  and  consistence.  Thns,  one 
part  may  be  soft,  and  white,  like  brain,  anothn 
perhaps  feel,  look,  and  cut  like  fibro-cartilag^ 
while  a  third  may  be  composed  essentially  of  a 
rcddisbsemi-concrete  substance,  bcaringa  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  contents  of  an  old  aaeo- 
risni.  Most  of  these  differences  are  due  to  tbt 
age  of  the  tomor,  and  the  changes  experienced 
by  the  included  primitive  tissues ;  but  the  latter 
are  so  distinct  and  peculiar  as  to  entitle  thtn 
to  be  considered  almost  as  a  separate  fbnw- 
tion.  It  is  to  this  morbid  prod  net  that,  as  wil 
before  stated,  the  term  kematoid  ought  to  In 
applied,  as  expressive  of  its  blood-like  Bt^l^ 
ture.  It  lookit,  in  fact,  more  like  a  nuu  of 
frmly  coagulated  and  semi -organized  blood  thou  any  other  substance  to  which  it 
can  be  compared.  Occasionally  a  more  solid  substance  is  mixed  up  with  tlic 
liematoid,  as  the  fibrous,  or  fibro-cartilagiuous,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it 
generally  creaks  under  the  kuife,  cutting  a  good  deal  like  a  raw  turnip,  or  tb* 
rind  of  bacon.  I  have  found  this  form  of  tumor  most  commonly  in  the  niamiu, 
liver,  testicle,  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  latter  of  which,  when  thus  affected, 
occasionally  exhibit  a  singularly  areolar  structure,  a  section  bearing  a  cIom  le- 
semblance  to  the  surfacu  of  a  sponge,  the  cells  being  occupied  by  the  bematoid 
matter. 

Encephaloid  sometimes,  although  rarely,  occurs  as  an  infiltration,  chiefly  in 
the  lungs,  liver,  uterus,  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  proper  structure  of  wMeh 
it  subverts  and  ultimately  completely  effaces,  forming  a  dense,  solid  mass,  of  ^ 
pink,  grayish,  or  ash  color,  grating  under  the  knife,  inelastic,  and  almost  incom- 
pressible. The  Ptratiform  variety  is  also  uncommon.  It  is  seen  chiefly  in  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  stimiacb  and  rectum,  and  beneath  the  pleura  bi^^ 
peritoneum,  in  small,  thin,  whitish  patches,  from  the  diameter  of  a  dime  to  tW 
ofadollor.  _ 

Encephaloid,  licing  an  extremely  vascular  structure,  is  endowed  with  a  Y*^^ 
degree  of  vitality,  growing  generally  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  attainin^i^ 
most  extraordinary  bulk  within  a  few  months  from  its  first  appearance. 
vessels  are  unusually  large,  and  are  probably  derived  from  the  pre-existing  tiss^iT 
although  eases  occur  where  the  circumstances  arc  such  as  to  lead  to  the  be— - 
that  they  are  now  and  then  crcateii,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  heteroclite  mal^^ 
itself.  If  such  a  conclusion  be  admissible,  as  I  thinii  it  is,  it  follows  that  en  ^ 
pbaloid  has  occasionally,  like  plastic  lymph,  a  double  circulation,  one  peculiar"^* 
itself,  and  the  other  common  to  it  and  the  tissues  with  which  it  lies  in  contu** 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vessels  arc  generally  remarkably  voluminous,  thus  strikin^p. 
contrasting  will)  those  of  scirrhus,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  a  ready  ^^ 
planatioii  of  the  differences  in  the  rapidity  and  size  of  the  two  formations.  Thr  ' 
walls  also  are  unusually  brittle,  and  hence  they  are  liable  to  give  way  under  t.^ 
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rifling  causes,  prodacing  those  apoplectic  depots  which  we  so  often  see  in 
nterior,  and  those  frightfal  hemorrhages  which  occasionally  attend  their 
t>ndition. 

the  lymphatics  of  enccphaloid  very  little  is  known.  Schrocder  Van  der 
njected  vessels  of  this  kind  in  two  specimens  of  medullary  cancer  of  the 
;h  and  liver.  Lymphatics  doubtless  usually  exist  in  large  numbers,  other- 
i  woold  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  facility  with  which  morphia  and  other 
s,  implied  to  encephaloid  ulcers,  find  their  way  into  the  general  system. 
3  are  also  probably  freely  distributed  through  the  morbid  mass,  although  it 
[ignlar  fact  that  this  disease  is  commonly  much  less  painful  than  scirrhus. 
;ason,  however,  is  not  the  paucity  of  nerves  in  the  one,  but  the  manner  in 
they  are  compressed  in  the  other,  the  structure  of  encephaloid  being  so 
softer  than  that  of  scirrhus  as  to  admit  of  much  greater  comfort  to  its 

• 

3  not  onnsoal  for  encephaloid  tumors  to  contain  serous  cysts,  as  well  as 
idveutitious  products,  thus  complicating  their  structure,  and  occasionally 
ug  a  doubt  over  their  diagnosis.  In  general,  the  cysts  are  small;  but  I 
ct  an  instance  where  a  cavity  of  this  kind  contained  fully  a  pint  of  serum,  its 
laving  a  peculiar  honey-combed  appearance.  Apoplectic  depots,  as  already 
,  are  most  common  in  the  hematoid  variety  of  encephaloid  growths. 
»  seldom  that  an  encephaloid  tumor,  after  having  once  taken  a  fair  start, 
IS  even  temporarily  stationary ;  on  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  to  proceed, 
J  and  regularly,  in  its  work  of  disorganization,  until  it  destroys  life  either 
lorrhage  or  by  irritation,  the  period  at  which  this  takes  place  varying,  on 
irage,  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  Death  sometimes  occurs  in  an  almost 
ibly  short  period.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  a  patient 
fessor  Post,  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  who  had  a  large  encephaloid  tumor 
he  scapula,  measuring  a  foot  in  its  greatest  diameter,  from  which  he  died 
I  than  eight  weeks  from  its  first  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient 
>nally  lives  a  long  time.  Some  years  ago,  I  attended  a  gentleman,  aged 
wo,  who  has  been  laboring  under  encephaloid  of  the  antrum  for  more  than 
ears.  Great  softness  of  texture,  bulk,  and  rapidity  of  growth  are  the  cir- 
inces  which  particularly  predispose  to  an  early  unfavorable  issue. 
period  at  which  the  encephaloid  tumor  becomes  an  open  ulcer  is  indefinite ; 
mes  it  takes  place  within  a  few  months,  at  other  times  not  under  a  year,  or 
'  and  a  half,  although  this  is  uncommon.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
Lion  may  be  the  pressure  of  the  morbid  mass  upon  the  skin,  the  formation 
abscess,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  slough.  However  this  may  be,  the  sore  is 
I  characteristic.  Its  edges  are  thin,  undonnincd,  jagged,  or  irregular,  and 
torn,  which  is  sometimes  of  considerable  depth,  has  a  foul,  bloody,  fungous 
ranee.  In  some  instances  it  is  covered  with  numerous  excrescences,  or 
fungous  granulations,  giving  it  a  peculiar  cauliflower-like  aspect.  The 
mmed lately  around  are  of  a  deep  red,  livid,  or  purple  color.  The  discharge 
ally  profuse,  and  of  a  sanious,  bloody,  or  sanguinolent  character,  pure, 
dc  pus  being  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with.  Copious  hemorrhage  occasionally 
place,  especially  in  the  hematoid  variety  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  frequent 
:ion  often  rapidly  undermines  the  general  health,  urging  on  the  fatal  crisis, 
ccurrence  is  particularly  common  in  encephaloid  of  the  eye,  uterus,  and 
a.  Of  the  many  cas(»s  that  I  have  seen  of  the  encephaloid  ulcer,  not  one 
ealed  even  temporarily.  Intractability  is  one  of  its  distinguishing  features. 
aphatic  involvement  often  occurs  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  some- 
indeed,  long  before  ulceration  sets  in ;  at  other  times,  however,  it  does  not 
lace  until  the  tumor  has  opened.  The  general  law  is  that  the  more  rapid 
owth  is  the  earlier  will  there  be  disease  in  the  neighboring  ganglions,  and 
raely.  The  constitutional  cachexy  is  always  well  marked  in  the  more  ad- 
1  stages  of  the  affection,  and  the  patient^s  doom  is  often  depicted  in  legible 
lers  upon  his  countenance  several  months  before  it  is  finally  sealed  in  death, 
encephaloid  tumor  is  distinguished  by  its  comparative  softness,  by  the 
ty  of  its  growth,  by  its  great  bulk,  and  by  its  lobulated  surface.     The  pain 
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is  generally  slight,  at  least  until  the  occarrence  of  ulceration ;  and  there  is  neiilj 
always  considerable,  sometimes,  indeed,  enormous,  enlargement  of  the  subcoti- 
neous  veins.  In  its  earlier  stages,  the  tumor  is  movable,  as  in  scirrhns,  butui^ 
advances  it  contracts  adhesions,  and  at  length  becomes  permanently  fixed. 

3.    EPITHEUOMA. 

• 

There  is  a  class  of  affections  which  were  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
scirrhus,  from  their  supposed  identity  with  that  disease,  but  which  modem  n- 
search,  it  is  supposed,  has  shown  to  be  so  different  from  it  as  to  entitle  them  to  be 
regarded  as  separate  formations.     They  comprise  the  various  forms  of  maligmit 
disease  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues,  more  particularly  carcinoma  of  the 
lip,  gums,  tongue,  face,  anus,  and  penis.     Tliey  are  not,  however,  limited  to 
these  parts ;  for  they  sometimes  invade  the  deeper  structures,  as  the  bonei, 
muscles,  lymphatic  ganglions,  liver  and  lungs,  although  their  occurrence  here 
is  very  infrequent.     The  names  by  which  these  formations  are  now  genenDj 
designated  are  epithelioma,  cancroid,  and  epithelial  cancer,  which,  as  thej  are 
sufficiently  expressive  of  their  true  character,  may  all  be  appropriately  used  tf 
fancy  may  dictate. 

Epithelioma  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  the  latter  being  more 
liable  to  scirrhus.  In  the  male  the  lip  and  penis  are  most  frequently  attacked. 
What  is  called  chimney  sweeper's  cancer  is  merely  a  form  of  epithelial  disease 
of  the  scrotum.  Lupus,  the  noli  me  taiicfere  of  the  older  writers,  is  nothing  bat 
cancroid  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  an  affection  sufficiently  common  in  both  sexes, 
and  often  committing  the  most  frightful  ravages.  In  whatever  form  it  may 
appear,  it  seldom  shows  itself  before  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  and  usoally 
occurs  only  in  one  part  of  the  body,  its  origin  being  apparently  much  less  con- 
nected with  the  constitution  than  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  carcinoma. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  arc  not  well  understood.  Sometimes  it  is  directly 
traceable  to  external  injury,  as  long-continued  pressure.  Thus,  Dr.  Da  Gostfr 
has  mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  a  shoemaker,  where  it  was  clearly  attributable 
to  the  effects  of  a  small  l)oard  worn  habitually  upon  the  abdomen  while  the  matt 
was  working  at  his  trade.  In  18G3,  a  man,  aged  fifty-nine,  consulted  me  on 
account  of  a  cancer  of  the  lip  and  cheek,  induced  by  a  wound  received  five  months 
previously  from  the  prong  of  a  fork  in  eating.  Epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  often 
charged,  though  perhaps  incorrectly,  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  pipe  in 
smoking.  Chimney  sweeper's  cancer  is  generally  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  lodgment  of  soot  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum.  Sometimes  the  disease  origin- 
ates in  a  wart  or  cicatrice.  p]pithelioma  of  the  penis,  until  lately  regarded  as 
true  cancer,  has  been  very  commonly  referred  to  the  irritation  arising  from  want 
of  cleanliness  due  to  the  exi.stence  of  a  long  and  tight  prepuce.  A  sharp  tooth, 
constantly  brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue,  may,  it  is  believed,  serve  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  epithelioma  of  that  organ.  Cases  have  been  collected  which 
tend  to  prove  that  the  disease  occasionally  manifests  a  hereditary  predisposition. 
Dr.  Foster,  of  Terre  Coupee,  Indiana,  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars 
of  three  cases  whi<th  occurred  in  three  members  of  the  same  family,  two  having 
died  from  epithelioma  of  the  face,  and  one  from  epithelioma  of  the  foot. 

Cancroid  generally  begins  as  a  tubercle,  crack,  or  wart-like  excrescence,  hard 
to  the  touch,  movable,  and  somewhat  tender  on  pressure.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  part  extends  in  different  directions,  and  becomes  more  defined  in 
its  character.  By  and  by  ulceration  sets  in,  sometimes  almost  simultaneonsly 
at  several  points,  the  exposed  surface  having  a  foul,  unhealthy,  fungating  appear 
ance,  with  irregular  granulated  edges,  and  a  hard,  rough  base.  The  discharge 
is  generally  abundant,  and  of  a  thin,  sanious,  acrid  description,  often  eroding  the 
skin  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ulcer  is  intractable,  manifesting  no  disposition  to 
heal,  or,  if  granulations  form,  they  speedily  degenerate  and  lose  their  vitality, 
their  recuperative  powers  being  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  work  of  repair.  Once 
begun,  the  disintegrating  action  never  stops^  and  hence  its  ravages  are  often  most 


frijrhiful.  a*.  for  example,  in  the  case  from  which  tho  adjoining:  cnt.  fig.  SS,  i        ^ 

(ufiinj.  when'  ilie  ilieeaBe  Bnceesslvely  involved,  skia,  iimacle,  bone,  cartilage,  aud  ( 

ilinm*    luviiiltrano,    sparing    nothing    thai 

I'll  it)  itfl  way.      The   pain  attending  the  F'S-  ^^' 

ain-ngf-  is  of  &  sharp,  darling,  or  pricking 

iifllure,  and  often  extends  through  the  sur- 
manding  parts.  Hemorrhage  occasionally 
(wcwB,  chiefly  in  the  rnngating  form  nl  epi- 
tbrJiii  nicer,  and  may  he  sufficiently  cepious 
to  cause  Eerious  dvbitity,  eftpecially  when  a 
pcMt*  large  artery  or  Fein  is  laid  open. 

During  the  progross  of  the  disease,  lym- 
pluUic  involvement  occurs ;  eometimee  early, 
but  gcniTally  not  nntil  after  the  lapse  of 
eigrkt,  lw«jve,  or  fifteen  months.  Thus,  in 
eiiiUwIiuma  of  tbe  lip  the  ganglions  of  the 
jaw  bevoiue  enlarged,  and  in  that  of  the  penia 
tlic  gaagliunfi  of  the  gruiu.  The  cunBtitn- 
tioD*)  xuffuriug  is  also  severe,  but  usually  nut 
oo  early  as  in  ordiuarv  carcinonia,  although 
BltUB»l«i7  not  less  fat^. 

"  "'i«tiaJ  cancer  grates  nnder  the  knife,  i 

ore  or  less  vascular,  aixl  of  a  radiating  structure.  It  has  no  stroma  like 
or  eocephaloid,  but  is  confusedly  inlaid  in  the  involved  textnrca.  In  the 
penia,  it  generally  contains  well-marked  papiltie,  of  varying  size  and 
•one  being  single,  others  united,  which,  however,  are  altogether  adventi- 
tMH,  or  tfaey  occur  only  in  epithelioma  of  the  mucous  or  muco-cutaneous  surfaces. 
Ila  iiitimat«  structure  coneit^ts  mainly  of  cells  not  unlike  those  of  pavement 
epblicliam.  only  that  they  are  latter.  The  cells  vary  considerably  in  their  shape, 
•oiBe  bving  rounded,  some  oval,  and  some  fusiform,  angular,  or  elongated.  The 
older  «ne«  are  eomctimeii  flattened,  shrivelled,  or  curled  up,  as  if.  partially  do- 
priTcd  of  vitality,  tbey  were  about  to  become  i-Q'ete.  They  usually  contain  one 
or  two  email   nuclei,  and  either  lie  In  superimposed  lavert^,  united  by  fibrous 

luUtCT,  or  they  are  inclosed  in  peculiar  cyats,  which  arc  ebnost  charactLTistic  of   ^ 

Fig.  H.  Fr«.  55. 


ind  forms  a  firm,  whitish  or  grayish 


t    Eufljr 


ftb  itM  of  morbid  prodnds.  These  appearances  are  well  seen  in  fig.  54,  from 
*fawingbT  Dr.  Pa  OoMa.  Sometimes  these  cells  and  nuclei  are  unusually 
lup  utd  distinct,  strongly  resembling  those  of  true  carcinoma.  Mixed  up  with 
■i*  eella  of  epithelioma,  especially  if  the  disease  has  made  some  progress,  ar« 
(Ml  Bombrnt  of  five  uuelei,  and  granules,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  crystals  of 
♦•"•aiwine,  pigment  cells,  and  blood  corpuscles.  The  papillec,  previously 
I'wW  iij,  consist  of  loose  Gbruus  tissue  and  bloodvessels  very  densely  coated 
*tth  bypFR  of  epithelial  cells  and  free  nuclei.  Fig.  55  represents  oike  taken 
''MB  a  cancer  of  tbe  Up. 


»  I 
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Epithelial  cancer  is  generally  comparatively  tardy  in  its  growth.     In  a  ciM. 
of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  reported  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  twenty-two  years  elajised 
from  the  appearance  of  the  disease  to  the  time  of  its  removal  by  opention. 
Cancer  of  the  lip  often  lasts  a  number  of  years  before  it  terminates  &tal]|f, 
though  this  is  not  its  ordinary  tendency,  most  persons  dying  in  from  eigfatea 
months  to  two  y(>urs.     I  have  seen  cases  of  lupus  of  the  faco  continue  tha 
ravages  for  nine,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  before  the  disease  finally  caused  dettL 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  ulceration  occasionally  for  a  time  suspendB  iU 
action,  and  then  resumes  it,  perhaps  now  with  increased  vigor. 

Although  1  have,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  day,  described  this 
disease  under  the  name  of  epithelioma,  my  conviction  is,  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject,  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  scirrhus  or  hard  cancer,  modified  in  its 
character  by  the  nature  of  the  structures  in  w^hich  it  occurs. 

4.    COLLOID. 

Since  the  attention  of  pathologists  has  been  more  closely  directed  to  this  2S» 
tion,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  deal  more  frequent  than  was  formerly  imir 
gined ;  nevertheless,  compared  with  some  of  the  other  heterologous  formatiunSi 
it  is  sufficiently  rare.  The  name  bv  which  it  is  usually  known  has  reference  to 
the  peculiar  jelly-like  appearance  of  one  of  its  principal  constituents,  and  u 
therefore  quite  appropriate.  It  has  also  been  described  under  the  terms  gelatini- 
form,  alveolar,  cystic,  and  gum  cancer. 

The  favorite  seats  of  this  morbid  product  arc  the  omentum,  stomach,  rectno, 
ovary,  lower  jaw,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  bones  of  the  extremities 
The  testicle,  mamma,  uterus,  and  lymphatic  ganglions  arc  also  occasionallj  itr 
tacked  by  it.  It  has  never,  I  believe,  been  seen  in  the  eye  and  its  appendages 
It  sometimes  coexists  with  encephaloid  and  melanosis. 

Although  it  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a  considerable  number  of  organs,  it 
manifests  less  tendency  to  general  diffusion  than  any  of  the  other  heterologous 
fonnations,  exce})t  the  epithelial.  It  takes  place  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  periods 
of  life  after  puberty,  but  is  most  common  b(jtween  thirty-five  and  fifty.  In  two 
instances  of  enormous  colloid  tumors  of  the  omentum,  observed  by  myself,  the 
patients  were,  resj)ectively,  forty  and  forty-nine.  In  a  case  which  I  noticed  in 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  beneath  the  dura  mater,  the  age  was  thirty-nine. 
Lebert  and  Bickersteth  refer  to  examples  witnessed  in  early  childhood. 

Colloid  occurs  under  two  varieties  of  form,  as  a  tumor,  and  as  an  infiltration. 
The  latter  is  most  common  in  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  stomach  and 
rectum  ;  the  former,  in  the  glandular  organs,  the  peritoneum  and  omentum,  ovary, 
cellular  tissue,  and  bones.  In  the  bones  it  is  most  frequent  in  those  affections 
known  under  the  vague  names  of  osteo-sarcoma  and  spina  ventosa,  which  are 
sometimes  almost  exclusively  composed  of  this  substance.  In  the  infiltrated 
variety  of  colloid,  the  new  matter  occupies  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  substance, 
forming  cysts,  from  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  are 
filled  with  the  characteristic  jelly-like  matter,  and  which,  as  they  increase  in 
volume  and  number,  so  completely  subvert  the  primitive  structures  as  ultimatelj 
to  leave  no  trace  of  them. 

In  the  other  variety  of  colloid,  the  heteroclite  matter  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  tumor,  from  the  volume  of  a  marble  to  that  of  an  adult  head,  of  a  globular, 
rounded,  or  irregular  shape,  and  of  a  finn,  dense  consistence.  In  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  I  have  seen,  on  two  occasions,  enormous  tumors  of  this  kind,  one  of  which 
was  supposed,  by  estimate,  to  weigh  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds.  It  ex- 
tended from  tiie  pelvis  to  the  diaphragm,  surrounded  the  colon  and  part  of  the 
stomach,  and  almost  comj)letely  concealed  the  abdominal  viscera ;  its  length  being 
nearly  one  foot,  its  breadth  upwards  of  eight  inches,  and  its  thickness  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  patient,  aged  forty-nine,  had  been  laboring  under 
the  disease  for  four  years.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  a  gentleman  of  forty,  the 
tumor  occupied  the  same  situation,  and  was  also  of  extraortlinary  extent.  Wb^n 
the  disease  was  first  noticed,  eight  months  before  he  died,  the  morbid  mass  was 
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'  of  iMTge  size,  rorming  an  immense  protuberance,  which  bore  upon  the 
f  tfae  AbdomeB  in  every  direction,  without  causing  the  slightest  iDconveni- 
iTe  what  resiJted  from  its  bulk. 

BDTbce  of  the  colloid  tumor  is  generally  rough,  knobby,  or  distinctly 
ed,  according  to  the  volumo  and  arrangement  of  the  component  cysts. 
inally  it  bears  a  strong  rcHcmblancc  to  the  exterior  of  a  pudding  stone, 
life,  as  it  passes  through  it,  makes  a  creaking  noiae  ;  it  contains  very  little 
f  labstance,  and  the  investing  cyst  is  usually  very  thin.  In  the  larger 
,  vessels  of  considerable  size  may  be  seen  running  over  the  surface,  and  ' 
tting  the  walls  of  the  principal  cysts,  withoot,  however,  passing  through 
OQtents. 

old  consists  of  two  component  elements,  a  stroma,  and  the  peculiar  jelly- 
ttter  from  which  the  deposit  derives  its  distinctive  features.  The  former 
EtiTODs  character,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  cells,  locali, 
ities,  from  the  size  of  a  pin  head  up  to  that  of  a  small  marble,  rounded, 
1, or  angular;  communicating  with  each  other,  and  lined  by  a  thin,  delicate, 
■rent  membrane,  which,  excepting  that  it  is  not  a  shut  sac,  closely  resem- 
e  aerons  tissne.     The  stroma  is  of 

irmatioD,  and  generally  possesses  Fig.  C6.  Fig.  57. 

imness  and  density ;  it  creaks  under 
ifr,  and  is  of  a  dull,  whitish,  gray- 
pale  jellowish  color.  Thcc.vi'lirorm 
ire  gf  colloid  is  easily  recognized, 
w  remarkable  that,  once  seen,  it 
rer  be  forgotten.  It  is  wuli  illos- 
in  the  annexed  cots  from  a  prepa- 
in  my  collection  ;  fig.  56  showing 
cnial  arrangemeut,  and  lig.  51  the 
>!. 

fibroDS  matter  of  colloid  is  almost 
te  of  tree  celiulur  substance.     It 

i,  howeviT,  an  abundant  supply  of  vessels,  as  I  hare  satisfied  myself  by 
OD,  and  OS  is  evinced  also  Ity  the  rapid  development  of  the  morbid  growth, 
!  great  bulk  which  it  occasionally  attains.  In  one  case  in  particular  I  had 
nity  in  tracing  several  large,  str^gling  arteries  into  a  tumor  of  this  kind, 
I  that  it  had  a  very  active  circulation.  The  manner,  however,  in  which 
nilar  system  of  the  morliiil  [iroduct  is  arranged  is  not  determined ;  nor  is 
tained  whether  it  i^  of  new  formation,  or  derived  solely  from  the  surruund- 
incladed  healthy  structures*.  Of  the  character  of  its  nerves  and  absorbents, 
equally  nninforine^l. 

ither  element  of  colloid  is  an  nnorganizablo  product,  of  a  whitish,  greenish, 
wish  color,  and  of  tlie  consistence  of  urdiniiry  jelly,  whence  the  name  by 
he  disease  is  usually  known.  In  the  oldt-r  cells  the  matter  is  sometimes 
u  moist  cheeiw,  or  the  white  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  opaque,  and  of  a  white 
vyellowii^h  hue,  interspersed  with  minute  dark  points.  Somclimes,  again, 
lUes  currant  jelly,  half  disifolved  glue,  or  a  solution  of  gum  shellac. 
;r  this  may  Ije,  it  never  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  is,  therefore, 
nucleated,  or  pressed  out.  Whi'u  ])erfect  clearance  has  been  etfected  of 
s  of  a  mass  of  colloid,  tlic  fibrous  structnre  exhibits  very  much  the 
nee  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  the  nivcolur  arrangement  lieiug  then  particularly 
louB,  hundreds  of  cells  being  often  visible  upon  a  surface  less  than  an  inch 
ater. 

mgli  the  soft  matter  of  colloid  looks  so  much  like  jelly,  chemical  analysis 
wn  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  this  substance,  its  principal  ronstiliients 
bumen,  casein,  and  osnmzone,  in  varying  proportions.  Destructive  analysis 
led,  in  the  100  parts,  4iJ.09  of  carbon,  T.47  of  hydrogen,  37.44  of  oxygen, 
J  of  nitrogen. 

r  the  microscope  colloid  appears  as  a  homogeneoBS  ssbitaac«,  with  now 
1  a  slightly  granular  arrangement,  or  large  irregalar  nlaf—     Lobert,  wh« 
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has  carefully  examined  its  minute  structure,  finds  it  to  be  composed  of  nocleatid 
and  compound  cells  with  large  laminated  spaces.     The  nucleated  cells,  the  f^ 
called  colloid  cor])uscles,  are  either  free  in  the  colloid  matter,  or  inclosed  in  Iirge 
brood-cells,  slightly  transparent,  granular,  of  irregular  shape,  and  from  the  ^^ 
to  the  -gji^jf  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Some  have  small  nuclei,  others  have  nune. 
The  coni])ound,  brood  or  mother  cells  are  arranged  in  clusters,  and  are  sometimei 
remarkably  numerous.     They  are  round,  oval,  or  tubular,  very  pale,  and  from 
the  7^7  to  the  -^Ijf  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  some  have  a  lamellar  surface,  and 
many  inclose  a  granular  nucleus.     Cancer  cells,  similar  to  those  of  scirrhus  and 
eiicephaloid,  are  occa^^ionally  seen  in  both  the  nucleated  and  compound  cells,  but 
not  as  necessary  constituents,  inasmuch  as  in  some  specimens  they  are  entirelj 
absent     In  addition  to  these  structures,  large  laminated  spaces  exist,  from  the 
^'^  to  the  -f^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  usually  oval  and  grouped,  nearly  transpip 
rent,  and  interspersed  with  elongated  nuclei,  small  nucleated  cells  and  brood  oelk 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  corpuscles,  very  similar  to  those  of  colloid,  sometimei 
occur  in  gelatinoid  infiltrations  of  the  spleen,  heart,  aud  thymus.     The  stromi 
of  colloid  is  essentially  composed  of  fibrin. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  colloid,  or  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  position  in  the  scale  of  the 
heterologous  formations.  It  is  certainly  destitute  of  many  of  the  properties  of 
carcinomatous  disease,  and  yet  its  career,  so  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  watch 
it,  is  not  the  less  positively  fatal,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  internal  orgaai 
In  the  osseous  stnictures,  it  may  occasionally  be  removed  without  relapse,  and 
the  same  thing  may  probably  be  true  in  regard  to  colloid  in  some  other  sitoationi; 
but  upon  this  subject  we  are  in  need  of  further  light.  It  has  less  disposition  to 
ulcerate,  and  to  contaminate  the  surrounding  lymphatic  ganglions,  than  the  other 
heterologous  formations. 

5.    MELANOSIS. 

Melanosis,  sometimes  called  black  cancer,  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  cellolo- 
adipose  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  and  omentum,  around 
the  kidneys,  in  the  mediastinal  cavities,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  eye,  liver, 
lungs,  and  parotid  glands.  It  is  also  met  with,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  senxu 
and  fibrous  membranes,  the  bones,  ovaries,  heart,  pancreas,  and  spleen.  Occarring 
usually  alone,  it  occasionally  coexists  with  some  of  the  other  heterologous  de- 
posits, especially  the  scirrhous  and  enccphaloid,  and  may  attack  quite  a  conside^ 
able  number  of  organs  either  simultaneously  or  successively.  It  takes  place  ia 
both  sexes,  and  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  between  the  thirtietk 
and  sixtieth  year. 

Now  and  then  a  distinct  melanotic  diathesis  prevails,  as  in  a  remarkable  case 
which  came  under  my  observation  in  1855,  in  a  man,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  who^ 
after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve  months,  finally  died  in  a  state  of  eztreBi 
exhaustion,  the  prominent  symptoms  having  been  harassing  cough,  occasioail 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  bowels,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  copious  night-sweats.  Melanotic  tubercles  existed  in  the  sobcntaneons 
cellular  tissue  in  various  regions,  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin,  axiltai 
and  bronchia,  the  omentum  and  peritoneum,  stomach,  large  and  small  bowehi 
pancreas,  liver  and  gall-bladder,  kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules,  urinary  bladder, 
prostate  gland,  seminal  vesicles,  lungs  and  pleura,  heart,  and  thyroid  body.  The 
spleen  and  large  vessels  were  sound.  The  brain,  bones,  and  muscles  were  not 
examined.  A  singular  feature  in  the  case  was  the  existence  of  numerona  while 
and  grayish  tubercles  in  the  midst  of  the  black,  showing  that  the  former  were  in 
a  nascent  condition,  having  not  yet  undergone  the  melanotic  transformation. 

Melanotic  matter  is  deposited  in  several  varieties  of  form,  of  which  the  tuberoM 
is  the  most  common.  It  occurs  in  small  masses,  of  a  rounded,  ovoidal,  or  irregvlar 
shape,  with  or  without  a  cyst,  and  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  thftt  of  a  walnot 
Of  a  dull  sooty,  brownish,  or  black  color,  they  are  generally  invested  by  a  distinct 
capsule,  formed  ont  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  thna 
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M  wpante  uid  protect  them.  Fibrous  bands  generally  intcrse<^t  their 
,  and  veBsels  are  often  seon  ramifying  over  their  surface,  nonu  uf  them, 
r, dipping  into  the  proper  melanotic  matter.  It  is  by  the  uuiun  of  sETeruI 
I  smaller  maases  that  large  tumors  are  sometimes  formed,  reaching,  uow 
m,  the  Tolume  of  a  fist  or  even  of  a  f<Etal  head.  Oases  occur  in  which 
Iter  presents  itself  in  small  points,  or  in  irregular  patches,  generally  beneath 
sons  membrane.  Finally,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  a  licjuid  form. 
iBotic  matter,  in  a  pure  state,  is  of  a  sooty  black,  dark  brown,  or  dull 
color,  and  varies  in  consistence  from  the  fluidity  of  ink  to  that  of  fibro- 
^.  lU  chemical  constituents  are  albu- 
bria,  and  a  dark,  highly  carbonized  sub-  Pig-  BB. 

Mt  unlike  the  crnor  of  the  blood,  with 
at  quantity  of  iron,  soda,  magneeia, 
ad  potassa.  It  is  opaque,  without  odor 
tc,  and  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol ; 
Jts  a  characteristic  stain  to  linen,  resists 
NsitioQ,  and  emits,  when  burned,  &a  cm- 
Mtic  smell. 

er  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist 
vat  network,  inclosing  numerous  meshes, 
■re  filled  with  free,  unadberent  pigment 
f  a  pale  yellowish,  dark,  or  dark  brown 
id  of  a  rounded,  oval,  or  irregular  figure  ; 
re  of  great  delicacy,  and  are  occupied 
nd  grauules,  a  few  of  the  larger  or 
BM  Bometimes  containing  a  nucleus  with  its  nucleolus.  These  appesr- 
n  well  represented  in  fig.  58.  Pigment  cells  are  not  present  in  all  cases, 
lir  granules  arc  occasionally  observable  in  other  structures,  both  healthy 
irfoid,  as  in  the  lung  pigment  and  the  elements  of  carcinomatous  growths, 
pred^e  nature  of  melanosis  is  undetermined.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to 
that  it  is  merely  a  modification  of  encepUaloid,  the  chief  difference  con- 
io  the  superadditioQ  of  black  pigment.  What  corroborates  this  view  is 
Kors  partaking  of  the  character  of  both  these  formations,  occasionally 
,  either  in  the  same,  or  in  dilTeretit  parts  of  the  body ;  and  also  that  they 
■imilar  histological  elements. 

le  cftuses  of  this  deposit  nothing  is  known.  It  is  always  effused  in  a 
orm,  and  is  wholly  unurganizable,  receiving  neither  vessels  nor  nerves; 
these  are  freely  distributed  through  its  librous  stroma.  It  has  been  sup- 
hat  black  cancer  might  he  communicated  by  inoculation,  or  immediate 

hut  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  hove  refuted  this  eonjecture. 

baring  remained  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period,  this  matter  manifests 
jtion  to  disintegration,  the  SDftening  process  generally  beginning  at  some 
al  point,  and  thence  gradually  cctcnding  to  the  skin,  which,  giving  way, 

the  establishment  uf  a  foul,  nou-granutating,  unhealthy  ulcer,  which  no 
I  cure.  The  discharge  is  generally  of  a  sanious  character,  mixed  with 
nlored  by  the  hcteroclite  sei.retion.  Its  progress  is  usually  more  tardy 
tt  of  Bcirrhus  and  encephaloid,  except  when  it  exists  simultaneously  in  a 
amber  uf  organs,  as  iu  the  case  above  described,  where  it  terminated 
a  a  little  over  a  year.  The  general  health  often  suffers  long  before 
re  action  sets  in,  the  patient  becoming  thin,  haggard,  and  salluw. 
ig  thus  described  each  malignant  tumor  separately,  I  shall,  in  the  next 
Ter  aome  remarks  on  the  origin  of  this  class  of  atTections,  their  diagnosis, 
tment 

Ori^n  of  Carcinoma. — It  has  been  supposed  that  all  malignant  dis- 
e  occaaionally  uf  a  purely  local  character,  having  their  origin  in  cqukcs 
Independent  of  the  general  system  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
f  ma,j  be  developed  under  the  influence  of  local  iiyury.     But  such  an 

it  Memi  to  me,  is  hardly  tenable ;  at  all  erraits,  it  admiU  of  great  doubt 

sodi  ■  iMoh  rail;  ever  follows  ndi  •  mw  i  **        >lalr  ooold  not,  one 
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would  suppose,  unless  there  )8  a  predisposition,  a  readiness,  as  it  were,  on  tiie 
part  of  the  system,  to  generate  cancer  cells,  or  to  take  on  malignant  action ;  eln 
why  is  it  that  extenial  violence,  as  a  blow  or  braise,  so  seldom  gives  rise  to  ibk 
horrible  and  unmanageable  complaint?  Why,  in  other  words,  is  it  that  a  bknr 
will  produce  cancer  in  one  person  and  not  in  another ;  or,  still  farther,  why  wiD 
one  individual  suffer  and  a  thousand  escape  ? 

Cancer  of  the  lip  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  irritation  prodaced  by  the 
hot  and  filthy  stem  of  the  earthen  pipe  in  smoking.  But  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  the  use  of  the  pipe  and  the  occurrence  of  this  frightful  disease  should  not 
be  viewed  rather  in  the  light  of  a  coincidence  than  in  that  of  cause  and  effectf 
Bo  this  as  it  may,  it  is  unqui^stionable  that  thousands  of  persons  smoke  and  yet 
never  suffer  from  cancer  of  the  lip.  So  in  regard  to  many  of  the  other  drcom- 
stnncos  alleged  to  be  capable  of  inducing  malignant  disease,  as  grief,  mentil 
anxiety,  loss  of  rest,  unwholesome  food,  and  disorder  of  the  menstrual  fonctioB, 
which  are  so  often  accused  of  provoking  carcinoma  in  the  mamma  and  uteroa 
Unlesi^,  therefore,  a  predisposition  exists  in  the  system  to  the  development  of 
these  affections,  it  admits  of  groat  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  local  ini- 
tation  to  originate  them.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  they  take  their  rise  in  the 
blood,  Imt  how,  or  in  what  particular  element  of  this  fluid,  we  are  of  coam 
totally  ignorant.  It  has  l>een  asserted  that  cancer  cells  have  been  detected  in 
th(i  blood,  but  if  this  has  been  the  fact  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  formed 
there,  but  that  they  were  simply  introduced  through  the  agency  of  the  vcMeb 
during  the  ])rogrc6s  of  carcinomatous  disease.  To  arrive  at  any  other  condadoB 
would  be  absurd. 

Can  a  tumor  of  an  innocent,  benign,  or  non-cancerous  character,  in  its  progrefl^ 
become  malignant  ?  in  other  words,  is  such  a  growth  capable  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  carcinomatous  degeneration  ?  It  secerns  to  mo  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  give  a  correct  answer  to  this  question.  If  the  term  '^  degeneration"  is  re- 
stricted to  its  true  and  legitimate  signification  we  must  reply  in  the  negative,  for 
no  tumor,  whatever  be  its  structure,  can,  by  a  mere  conversion  or  transformatioii, 
pass  into  a  malignant  condition.  Siich  a  change  can  be  effected  only  under  the 
influence  of  a  vital  process,  involving  the  development  and  actual  existence  of  the 
cancer  cell ;  and  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  see  any  good  reason  why  a  new 
growth,  tumor,  or  deposit  should  be  more  exempt  from  such  a  disease  thu  i 
primitive,  original,  or  pre-existing  tissue,  whatever  be  its  structure.  Nay,  in- 
de(*d,  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  more  feebly  a  part  is  organized,  the  more 
])rone  will  it  be  to  takc^  on  such  a  process  ?  That  this  change  does  sometimei 
occur,  mav  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  tumors,  believed  to  be  eance^ 
ous,  but  which  cannot  be  positively  proved  to  be  so,  occasionally  remain  in  • 
state  of  latency  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years,  and  then  suddenly 
manifest  a  malignant  and  destructive  action,  generally  followed  by  the  worst  con- 
sequences. 

It  would  be  of  great  practical  utility  if  we  knew  the  origin  of  cancer,  or  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  causes,  local  and  constitutional,  under  the  influence  of 
which  malignant  diseases,  properly  so  called,  are  developed.  But  upon  thisnlH 
ject  we  are,  unfortunately,  entirely  ignorant,  nor  is  it  likely  that  our  inqoiriei 
concerning  it  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  question  which  has  occupied 
so  much  attention. 

Carcinoma  is  sometimes  hereditary ;  not,  however,  so  frequently  as  ia  gene- 
rally supposed.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  difference,  and 
that  a  very  wide  one,  between  the  transmissibility  of  this  disease  from  the  parent 
to  the  offspring,  and  its  coexistence,  or  successive  development,  in  diflTerent  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  The  latter  occurrence,  although  also  very  infrequent, 
is  much  more  common  than  the  former,  of  which  my  own  experience  has  supplid 
.  me  with  only  a  few  exam])les.  Lately,  I  saw^  a  lady  with  a  well-marked  cancer 
of  the  mammary  gland,  whose  mother  and  maternal  aunt  had  died  of  the  same 
disease.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  I  prescribed  for  an  aged  female  with  a  cancer 
of  the  lip,  whose  mother  had  perish(>d  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the  fcther 
from  cancer  of  the  tongue.     But  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  instance  oi 
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this  kind,  probably,  upon  record,  is  that  related  by  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  work  on 
Tnmors.  A  man  died  of  cancer  of  the  lip ;  his  son  had  a  similar  disease  in  the 
brea^st,  from  which,  after  having  undergone  an  operation  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
finally  lost  his  life.  Two  of  his  sisters  had  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  they 
were  operated  upon,  bat  oltimately  died  from  a  relapse  of  the  malady.  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  ladies  had  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  which  was  removed  at 
an  early  period  ;  she  recovered,  but  perished  some  years  after  from  disease  of 
the  uterus.  A  daughter  of  the  gentleman  had  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  other  members  of  the  family  were  affected  by  the  same 
mmlady. 

A  case,  almost  equally  remarkable,  of  this  hereditary  tendency  to  cancer,  has 
been  communicate  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren.  In  this  instance,  a  man  who 
died  of  cancer  of  the  penis,  lost  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather 
from  the  same  disease. 

More  frequently,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  disease  occurs,  either  simulta- 
■eously  or  successively,  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  My  own  prac- 
tice has  afforded  me  a  number  of  instances  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  not  a  writer 
on  carcinoma  that  does  not  narrate  examples  of  it.  In  one  remarkable  case, 
four  out  of  six  members  of  one  family  have  died  of  the  disease ;  one  from  cancer 
of  the  uterus ;  another  from  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  a  third  from  a  malig- 
nant polyp  of  the  nose ;  and  the  fourth  from  carcinoma  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 
Professor  Gibson  gives  an  instance  of  cancer  of  the  breast  in  fonr  sisters. 

Diagnosis. — Epithelial  cancer  is  usually  sufficiently  easy  of  recognition.  Its 
situation  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  or  upon  either  of 
these  structures ;  its  origin  in  a  crack,  fissure,  or  wart-like  excrescence ;  its  extra- 
ordinary firmness,  the  part  feeling  like  a  mass  of  fibro-cartilage  ;  its  slow  growth ; 
its  small  size  ;  and  the  absence,  for  a  long  time,  of  severe  pain  and  constitutional 
taint ;  are  features  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  only  characteristic  sign  of  melanosis  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  color  of  the 
tumor ;  hence,  when  it  is  situated  superficially,  as  when  it  occupies  the  skin,  eye, 
parotid  gland,  or  lymphatic  ganglions,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

Colloid  tumors  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  fibrous  and  enchondromatous 
formations ;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  morbid  mass  will  generally  serve  to  clear  up  any  doubt  that 
Bay  arise  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis.  Colloid  growths  are  usually  situated  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  in  the  ovary,  or  in  the  bones ;  they  are  slow  in  their  progress, 
nnooth  or  rough  on  the  surface,  of  uniform  consistence  throughout,  and  free  from 

fiin.  their  bulk  being  usually  enormous,  and  the  general  health  greatly  disordered. 
ibrous  tumors  advance  slowly,  seldom  attain  a  great  bulk,  and  do  not  usually 
•eriously  undermine  the  constitution.  The  enchondromatous  growth  is  harder 
and  less  elastic  than  the  colloid  ;  its  progress  is  rather  rapid,  and  its  outlines  are 
alwars  well  defined,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  alveolar  cancer. 

Almost  the  only  disease  with  which  encephaloid  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is 
Bcirrhus,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  point  out  their  differential  diagnosis. 
For  this  purpose  I  give  the  subjoined  table  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
affections. 

B5CBPHAL0ID.  I  BTIRRHrfl. 

I 

L  Tb«tai]ior  If  »oft  and  elastic,  not  uniformly, ,  1.  Uniformly  hard  and  inehistio,  feeling  like 
bat  mor«  so  at  some  points  than  at  others.         a  marble  beneath  the  skin. 

2.  It  grows  rapidly  and  soon  acquires  a  large  '  2.  Growth  is  slow,  and  bulk  comparatively 
balk,  perhaps  ultimately  attaining  the  vol-  '  small ;  the  tumor  rarely,  even  in  the  worst 
vme  of  an  adult*s  heail.  >      cases,  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  double  fint. 

I.  Th«  pain  i^  ittiffht,  and  erratic,  nntil  ulcera-  3.  The  pain  begins  early,  is  distinctly  local- 
tkm  bf^ins,  when  it  Itecomes  more  severe  i  ized,  and  is  of  a  sharp,  darting,  burning, 
AO'l  fixmi.  or  lancinating  character. 

L  Th«*n»  is  always  marked  enlargement  of  4.  In  scirrlmi*  these  vessels  retain  their  na- 
ihu  sabcutaueooB  veins.  i      tural  siie,  or  are  only  slightly  enlarged. 
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ft.  The  nicer  ia  foul  and  fnngons,  with  thin,    5.  The  ulcer  is  incrosted  with  spoiled  IjBfib 
undermined,  and  livid  edges,  and  is  sub-  |      and  has  steep,  abrupt  edges,  looking  aiif 


Jeot  to  frequent  and  copious  hemorrhage. 


6.  There  is  generally  earlj  lymphatic  involve- 
ment. 

7.  Occurs  at  all  periods  of  life. 

8.  Is  mo9t  frequent  in  the  eye,  testicle,  mam- 
ma, lymphatic  ganglions,  bones,  skin,  and 
cellular  tissue. 

9.  The  disease  usually  terminates  fatally  in  j  9.  Seldom  sooner  than  eighteen  monthi 
from  nine  to  twelve  months.  1      two  years 


it  had  been  scooped  out  of  the  part ;  bM- 
ing  little,  and  seldom. 

6.  Usually  not  until  late,  w  Just  betet  d- 
ceratiou  is  about  to  occur. 

7.  Seldom  before  the  age  of  forty-five. 

8.  Never  occurs  in  the  eye  and  tiwude,  nL 
rarely  in  the  bones,  skin,  and  lymphititf 
ganglions. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  an  encephaloid  tumor  might  be  confonnded  wifh^ 
chronic  abscess,  or  an  aneurism,  especially  when  it  is  so  situated  as  to  receive  n 
impulse  from  a  neighboring  artery.  The  very  mention  of  the  possibility  of  nd 
an  occurrence  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard,  and  sem 
to  point  out  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  most  profound  caution  in  evoj 
case  of  a  suspicious  character. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  means  of  til 
exploring  needle,  or,  rather,  of  an  instrument  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  As 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  morbid  growth  just  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpoKl 
of  a  microscopic  examination.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  a  greit 
aversion  to  all  such  procedures,  believing  that  they  generally  proTC  prejudicial  to 
the  part,  by  provoking  an  increase  of  the  morbid  deposit,  the  puncture,  DDkH 
very  small,  serving  as  a  new  centre  of  action.  I  have  witnessed  in  at  least  two 
instances  great  harm  from  the  operation,  and  have,  therefore,  of  late  years  nm- 
formly  discountenanced  it,  except  when  the  tumor  is  seated  in  an  extremitXi  n 
as  to  admit,  if  found  to  be  cancerous,  of  prompt  removal  by  amputation. 

The  microscope  is  certainly  not  infallible  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  is  often 
a  valuable  auxiliary,  but  nothing  more.  The  practical  surgeon  must  indeed  be 
dull  who  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  determine  the  character  of  a  morbid  growth 
before  he  attempts  its  removal.  The  merest  tyro  in  the  profession  has  no  diM- 
culty  in  discriminating  between  a  gelatinoid  and  a  fibrous  polyp  of  the  noso,  ft 
scirrhous  and  an  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  breast,  or  a  common  hypertrophied  gin- 
glion  of  the  neck  and  a  malignant  growth  of  the  same  part.  Every  new  growth, 
whether  benign  or  malignant,  has  its  peculiar  features,  not  less  than  every  piv- 
existing  one.  I  believe  that,  with  proper  care,  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
morbid  structure,  such  as  every  cultivated  surgeon  ought  to  possess,  it  is,  ia 
genera],  as  easy  to  determine  the  difference  between  a  malignant  and  a  non- 
malignant  tumor  as  it  is  to  determine  the  difference  between  a  muscle  and  ft 
tendon.  In  making  these  remarks  I  have  no  desire  to  underrate  microscopical 
researches ;  on  the  contrary,  I  only  wish  to  state  that  they  have  not,  in  my  jodf* 
ment,  effected  all  the  good  that  has  been  claimed  for  them,  especially  in  tlus 
particular  department  of  pathology  and  practice,  and  that,  therefore,  their  resohs 
should  be  received  with  some  degree  of  allowance.  In  fact,  the  whole  sabject 
of  morbid  growths,  benign  and  malignant,  should  be  revised  and  re-examined. 
When  there  is  so  much  dispute  as  there  confessedly  is  at  present  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  the  cancer-cell,  or,  whether  indeed  there  is  such  a  cell  at  all,  it  well 
becomes  the  practitioner  to  look  with  some  distnist  upon  many  of  the  alleged 
discoveries  of  the  microscope.  Besides,  he  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of 
his  unassisted  senses,  nor  cease  to  cultivate  them  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

After  a  malignant  disease  has  made  considerable  progress,  so  as  to  impreM 
itself  upon  the  constitution,  the  diagnosis,  however  obscure  it  may  have  been  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The  worn  and  haggard 
features,  the  sallow  complexion,  and  the  emaciated  and  exsanguine  conditi<m  of 
the  system,  are  characters  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  The  countenaace 
bears  the  impress  of  the  disease,  looking  as  if  had  been  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  malignancy. 
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The  treatment  of  the  yarions  forms  of  malignant  growths  may  very  properly 
be  discussed  under  one  general  head,  since  they  are  evidently  all  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  both  as  it  respects  their  origin,  progress,  tendency,  and  termination. 
All  internal  remedies,  of  whatever  kind  and  character,  have  proved  nnavailing 
in  arresting  their  march,  or  in  modifying  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
surroanding  structures  tolerant  of  their  presence.     The  vaunted  specific  of  the 
empiric,  and  the  enchanted  draught  of  the  honest  but  misguided  enthusiast,  have 
alike  failed  in  performing  a  solitary  cure ;  and  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury must  confess,  with  shame  and  confusion,  its  utter  inability  to  offer  even  any 
rational  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  affections.     But,  although  this 
is  the  case,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  subjects  of  these  complaints  may 
not  be  benefited  by  general  and  local  treatment,  if  its  application  be  directed  by 
eommon  sense  and  sound  judgment     Every  practitioner  of  experience  knows 
how  much  ordinary  local  diseases  are  influenced  by  constitutional  measures ;  and 
if  this  be  true  of  these  lesions,  how  much  more  true  must  it  be  of  the  malignant, 
in  the  production  of  which  both  the  solids  and  fluids  play  such  an  important  part. 
The  attention  of  the  surgeon  should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  patient's  diet, 
bowels,  and  secretions,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  local  irritation,  cal- 
culated to  favor  the  morbid  growth,  and  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

The  diei  should,  in  general,  be  of  a  bland  and  unirritant  character,  but  at  the 
■ame  time  sufficiently  nutritions  to  preserve  a  sound  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
maintain  the  tone  of  the  muscular  system.  All  condiments,  coffee,  strong  tea, 
pastry,  hot  bread,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  vegetables  and  meats  should  be  ab- 
stained fix>m.  Eggs,  fish,  oysters,  and  the  white  kinds  of  meat  may  be  mode- 
rately used  once  a  day,  but  not  oftcner,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  it, 
founded  upon  the  state  of  the  general  health.  Frequently  a  purely  farinaceous 
and  milk  diet  is  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other,  the  patient  not  only  thriving 
under  it,  but  the  disease  being  apparently  kept  in  check  by  it. 

The  boweU  should  be  maintained  in  a  soluble  condition,  but  all  active  purga- 
tion must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  most  suitable  aperient,  when  a  tendency  to 
constipation  exists,  is  a  blue  pill,  with  one  grain  of  ipccacuonha,  or  equal  parts 
of  blue  mass  and  jalap,  at  bedtime,  followed,  if  necessary,  1)y  a  Seidlitz  powder 
in  the  morning.  If  gastro-intestinal  irritation  arise,  the  blue  mass  may  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  a  small  portion  of  calomel.  In  this  way,  while  the 
bowels  are  maintained  in  a  tolerably  free  state,  the  secretions  are  also  duly  pre- 
•erred ;  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  in  the  treatment  of  all  malignant  diseases 
without  exception,  especially  when  they  are  attended  with  marked  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Siifep  is  procured  and  pain  allayed  by  anodynes,  the  constipating  effects  of 
which  are  counteracted  by  the  conjoined  use  of  hyoscyamus,  ipecacuanha,  or  tartar 
emetic,  in  suitable  doses.  When  the  suffering  is  of  a  neuralgic  character,  the 
anodynes  may  be  combined  with  arsenic  or  arsenic  and  strychnia. 

If  marked  debility  exists,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tonics,  as  quinine  and  iron, 
a  nutritious  diet  and  the  use  of  brandy,  wine,  ale,  or  porter.  Night-sweats  are 
best  controlled  by  aromatic  sulphuric  acid. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  affected  part  perfectly  at  rest,  and  free 
from  pressure  and  excitement.  If  it  be  the  breast  or  testicle  that  is  diseased, 
tlie  organ  must  be  well  suspended,  the  dress  worn  loose,  and  all  manipulation 
stodionsly  abstained  from.  If  the  surface  is  tender,  hot,  and  swollen,  or  cedema- 
tous.  some  mildly  astringent  and  anodyne  lotion  will  be  of  service,  or  the  part 
may  be  painted  several  times  a  day  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine.  When  the 
local  inflammation  is  unusually  severe,  as  is  evinced  by  the  discoloration  and 
pain,  nothing,  according  to  my  observation,  will  afford  such  prompt  and  decided 
relief  as  the  application  of  from  four  to  six  leeches,  unless  it  be  a  small  blister, 
ke[>t  on  ontil  there  is  pretty  free  vesication.  Some  cases  are  greatly  benefited 
by  the  use  of  an  opium,  belladonna,  or  cicuta  plaster,  renewed  every  ten  or  twelve 
days.     All  caustic  applications  are  to  be  careflilly  avoided,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
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never  tlo  any  good,  but  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  establishing  sores  wluch 
it  will  afterwards  be  impossible  to  heal. 

When  ulceration  arises,  the  resulting  sore  must  be  kept  constantly  detn  bj 
frequent  ablutions ;  while  the  excessive  fetor  which  so  generally  attends  mu^ 
be  allayed  by  the  free  use  of  the  chlorides.     The  best  dressing  will  be  an  emol- 
lient poultice,  particularly  that  made  of  powdered  elm  bark,  sprinkled,  if  then 
is  much  pain,  with  a  little  morphia,  pulverized  opium,  or  laudanum.    If  the 
ulcer  is  very  sensitive,  it  should  occasionally  be  touched,  very  lightly,  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  kept  constantly  covered  with  the  dilute  ointment  of 
the  nitrate  of  mercury.      When   the  discharge  is  very  profuse,  sanious,  and 
offensive,  a  lotion  composed  of  two  to  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  ount^c  of 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  will  ho  found  exceedingly  beneficial  in  diminishing  its 
quantity  and  changing  its  character. 

The  aifected  glands  in  the  neigh l)orhoo<l  of  the  diseased  organ  often  require 
attention,  especially  when  they  are  very  painful  and  bulky.  The  remedies  should 
be  of  an  anodyne  and  antiphlogistic  character,  especially  leeches,  iodine,  and 
saturnine  lotions. 

The  treatment  of  carcinomatous  diseases  by  compression  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  early  in  the  present  century  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
after  having  been  alternately  eulogized  and  condemned,  has  at  length  fallen  into 
merited  disrepute.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Arnott,  of  London,  made  an  attempt  to 
revive  this  mode  of  treatment,  especially  in  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland,  by 
the  invention  of  a  cup-sha])ed  apparatus  furnished  with  an  elastic  air-cushion,  in 
order  to  apply  the  pressure  in  a  more  gentle  and  etiuablc  manner.  The  sugges- 
tion, emanating  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  led  to  numerous  trials,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  but  with 
results  so  discouraging  as  to  have  caused  its  entire  abandonment. 

In  regard  to  extirpation^  all  experience  hus  proved  that  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  means  of  permanent  cure.  The  only  benefit  which  it  can  confer  is 
temporary  r(?lief  for  a  few  months,  or,  at  most,  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  this  is 
true  no  matter  in  how  masterly  and  thorough  a  manner  the  operation  nmy  be 
executed.  Ilence  not  a  few  surgeons  of  the  present  day  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  altogether  averse  to  such  a  procedure,  believing  that  it  will  only  serve, 
in  tho  great  majority  of  instances,  to  hurry  on  the  case  to  a  fatal  crisis.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  interference  with  the  knife  is,  as  a  general  rule,  only  pro- 
ductive of  harm,  and  that  the  patient  will  live  quite  as  long  without  as  with  it, 
and,  on  the  whole,  in  a  state  of  greater  comfort.  Nevertheless,  there  are  cases, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  define  their  character,  where  an  operation  is  occa- 
sionally followed  by  highly  beneficial  results,  not  only  ameliorating  pain,  hat 
apparently  preventing  an  extension  of  the  disease,  and  relieving  the  mind  of 
the  terrible  anxiety  which  is  so  sure  to  attend  the  more  severe  forms  of  car- 
cinoma. The  cases  that  have  done  1)est  in  my  own  hands,  after  operation, 
were  females  with  scirrhous  breasts,  which,  after  having  been  long  in  a  qaies- 
cent  state,  at  length  assumed  a  threatening  ulcerative  tendency,  or  which  had 
actually,  in  a  slight  degree,  yielded  to  this  process. 

Epithelial  cancer  is  less  liable  to  recur  after  extiri)ation  than  scirrhus,  once|iha- 
loid,  or  melanosis.  Removed  in  its  earlier  stages,  there  is  occasionally  a  strong 
probability  that  there  will  be  either  no  relapse  at  all,  or  only  after  a  considerable 
period.  One  reason  probably  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  commonly 
more  localized  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  carcinoma. 

General  Rules  for  conducting  Excision  of  Malignant  Diseases. — When  exci- 
sion is  determined  upon,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that  it  should 
be  performed  in  the  most  thorough  and  complete  nmnner,  in  order  that  the  parts 
nmy  be  ett'ectually  protected  from  relapse.  The  slightest  atom  of  the  new  issne, 
the  most  minute  cancer  cell,  nay,  possibly,  the  smallest  particle  of  cancer-juice, 
may,  if  left  behind,  endanger  a  reproduction  of  the  malady. 

1st.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  necessary  that  the  incisions  should  be 
carried  through  the  healthy  tissues  some  distance  from  the  morbid  deposit.  If 
any  part  has  escaped  the  knife  in  the  first  instance,  it  should  be  traced  out  imme- 
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£ttelT  after  the  extirpation  of  the  main  mass,  and  be  excised  with  the  most 
teropuloas  exactuesa  Free  use  should  be  made,  in  this  stage  of  the  operation, 
rftbe  sponge  and  finger;  of  the  former,  for  clearing  away  the  blood,  of  the 
litter,  for  ascertaining  the  consistence  of  the  surface  of  the  wound.  The  sight 
akme  should  nerer  be  tmsted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  deal  more  deceptive  than 
the  Koaid  of  touch.  Not  a  particle  of  the  least  suspicious  substance  should  bo 
left  behind.  Skin,  muscle,  glands,  vessels,  nerves,  and  bone  should  all  be  sacri- 
Ittd,  if  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Nay,  the  very  atmosphere  of 
tk  disease  should  be  destroyed ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  surgeon  should  always 
iBDore  a  considerable  amount  of  healthy  substance. 

Mlf.  The  operator  should  endeavor  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  common  integ- 
VDent  as  possible,  in  order  to  afford  a  complete  covering  to  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  This  rule  is  one  of  such  great  importance  that  it  should  never  be 
deptrted  from.  Another  precept,  of  nearly  equal  consequence,  but  one  which  is 
Bot  generally  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  is  to  preserve  as  large  a  quantity  as 
pnetictble  of  the  subcutaneous  ccllulo-adipose  tissue,  with  a  view  of  maintaining, 
mimpaired,  the  circulation  of  the  skin.  Whenever  this  is  much  interrupted,  as 
ft  fiece^sarily  must  1>e  by  a  very  close  dissection,  there  is  additional  danger  of  a 
.  ipeedy  return  of  the  abnormal  action,  and  also  greater  risk  of  erysipelas  imme- 
dbte^  after  the  operation. 

3dly.  When  only  a  portion  of  aji  organ  is  involved  by  the  heteromorphous 
Hitter,  the  rule  is  to  remove,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  it.  Thus,  in  cancer 
of  the  mammary  gland,  the  practice  invariably  is  to  extirpate  the  entire  organ, 
hoverer  small  a  part  may  be  implicated.  When  the  disease  is  seated  in  an 
eztRmity,  especially  the  distal  portion,  the  proper  operation  is  amputation,  not 
excision. 

4thly.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  hemorrhage,  even  when 
the  patient  is  tolerably  plethoric,  especially  if  the  operation  is  a  severe  one. 
Lett  and  fat  subjects  generally  bear  the  loss  of  blood  badly.  A  copious  hemor- 
rhage, besides  seriously  endangering  adhesive  action,  is  often  followed  by  erysipelas, 
ind  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  occasionally  predisposes  to  early 
relipse. 

5thly.  The  whole  of  the  wound  left  by  the  operation  should,  if  possible,  be 
hetkd  by  the  first  intention.  For  this  purpose,  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly 
•pproximated,  not  only  at  their  edges,  but  also  over  the  surface  of  the  wound, 
that  there  may  be  no  cavities  or  pouches  for  the  lodgment  of  matter,  but  that  the 
restorative  process  may  proceed  in  the  most  rapid  and  uniform  manner.  The 
■ort  suitable  dressings  are  a  light  compress  and  bandage,  aided  by  long,  narrow 
•dhesive  strips.  Sutures  are  objectionable,  because  the  tract  made  by  them 
oecasionally  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  new  deposits,  thereby  promoting 
jeiapse.  They  cannot,  however,  always  be  dispensed  with,  especially  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  integument. 

6thly.  When  the  skin  is  defective,  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  borrow  the 
ftqaisite  amount  from  the  surrounding  parts;  an  operation  first  suggested,  I 
Meve,  by  Martinet,  who  imagined  that  we  could  thereby  generally,  if  not  always, 
fffectoally  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease.  He  thought  we  might  thus  change 
^functions  of  the  parts  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  restore  their  healthy  nutrition, 
^  so  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  cancer. 

I  have  had  recourse  to  this  procedure  in  a  number  of  instances,  in  diff'ermt 
ffpona  of  the  IxKly,  especially  in  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lips  and  eyelids ;  but 
*o  Hone  with  any  permanent  or  even  protracted  Ix'nefit.  For  a  time  the  trans- 
ported parts  retained  their  healthy  character;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
^l^^y  gradually  became  hard  and  rigid,  and  soon  thereafter  exhibited  all  the  evi- 
^'^Oces  of  carcinomatous  disease. 

.  *thly.  When  a  sufficiency  of  integument  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  w<)und 
**  obliged  to  heal  by  the  granulating  process,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
****  whole  of  the  raw  surface  should  not  be  effectually  touched  with  the  nitrate 
^  ^'Irer,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  so  as  to  form  a  superficial  eschar.  The 
P's^ctice  certainly  derives  support  from  the  beneficial  influence  which  is  s«k\d 
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occasionally  to  follow  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  cauterization^  so  often  emplojci 
by  empirics,  as  well  as  by  sdme  scientific  practitioners. 

Finally,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among  surgeons  u  to 
the  time  when  the  operation  should  be  undertaken  with  the  best  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  preponderance  of  sentiment,  however,  has  always  been  it 
favor  of  early  interference,  on  the  ground  that  the  longer  the  disease  is  permittid 
to  remain,  the  greater,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  risk  of  contami- 
nation. The  advocates  of  this  measure,  indeed,  never  countenance  a  resoft 
to  the  knife  when  there  is  positive  evidence  that  the  disease  has  invaded  tbe 
adjacent  parts,  or  the  system  at  large.  Some,  it  is  true,  employ  it  with  a  view 
of  prolonging  life,  or  alleviating  suffering,  but  never  with  the  hope  of  effecting  i 
radical  cure. 

Treatment  after  Operation. — The  treatment  after  removal  of  the  affected 
structures  must  be  conducted  upon  general  principles.  No  effort  shoold  be 
spared  to  insure  union  by  the  first  intention.  When  the  patient  has  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  he  should  be  put  upon  a  genenl 
course  of  treatment  intended  to  maintain  his  health  as  near  as  possible  at  the 
normal  standard.  Above  all,  strict  and  constant  attention  should  be  bestowed 
upon  the  diet. 

Of  the  propriety  and  importance  of  attention  to  the  patient's  diet,  after  exciaioa, 
no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt.  The  force  of  this  remark  will  appear  the  mow 
evident  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  progress  of  cancer  has  occasionally  beet 
stayed  for  months  and  even  years,  by  a  regular  and  persistent  system  of  starvatkM, 
barely  allowing  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  food,  of  the  most  bland  and  unirritaBt 
character,  to  maintain  the  due  play  of  the  vital  functions,  without  too  g^reat  % 
reduction  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  kind  of  diet  is,  doubtless,  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  Meats,  sonpik 
and  the  coarser  varieties  of  vegetables  should  generally  be  proscribed,  on  accoul 
of  their  heating  and  indigestible  character.  For  the  same  reason,  condiment!; 
wine,  spirits,  coffee,  and  fermented  liquors  are  to  be  eschewed.  Among  the 
more  suitable  articles  may  be  mentioned  stale  bread,  toast,  and  soda  biscnit, 
hominy,  rice,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  mush,  maccaroni,  baked  apples,  figs,  and 
ripe  fruits.  Not  only  should  the  food  be  perfectly  simple  and  easy  of  digestioa, 
but  it  should  be  well  masticated,  and  taken  in  such  quantity  at  each  meal  as  net 
to  crowd  and  oppress  the  stomach.  As  drinks,  the  best  articles  are  water,  milk* 
and  weak  tea. 

Of  late  years  an  almost  exclusive  milk  diet  has  been  used  in  several  remarkable 
cases  after  this  operation,  with  effects  so  encouraging  as  to  deserve  farther  tritL 
The  facts  published  upon  this  subject  by  Dr.  Pierce,  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  sercfal 
others,  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  should  receive  attentiTi 
consideration. 

As  there  are  no  remedies  which  will  eradicate  the  cancerous  poison  from  the 
system  before  the  operation,  so  are  there  none  which  will  prevent  its  rcprodactloB 
after.  Of  the  numerous  articles  that  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose  there 
is  not  one  that  can  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  specific,  or  as  a  counteragent  to 
the  morbid  action. 

Some  of  the  older  surgeons,  and,  indeed,  quite  a  number  also  of  the  modem, 
strongly  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  perpetual  drain  in  the  neigb- 
borhood  of  the  original  disease,  as  a  means  of  preventing  relapse  after  extirpation. 
The  principal  measures  that  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  the  issw 
and  seton  ;  modes  of  treatment  with  which  I  have  no  experience. 

Should  relapse  ensue,  and  the  patient  become  debilitated,  recourse  mast  be 
had  to  supporting  measures,  as  quinine,  iron,  brandy,  and  nutritious  food,  aided 
by  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Pain  must  be  allayed  by  the  free  use  of 
anodynes,  and  night-sweats  by  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  given  in  ai 
large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  tolerate.  Constant  attention  must  bo  paid  to 
cleanliness ;  fetor  must  be  destroyed  by  the  chlorides  ;  and  the  utmost  care  mvst 
be  taken  to  protect  the  parts  from  the  pressure  of  the  clothes  and  from  all  kindi 
of  rude  contact      The  most  suitable  local  remedies  are  leeches,  the  dilale 
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tincture  of  iodine,  emollient  cataplasms,  medicated  with  anodynes,  and  opiate 
piasters. 

Contra-indications  to  Surgical  Interference, — The  following  circumstances 
maj  be  enumerated  as  contra-indicating  the  removal  of  malignant  tumors: — 

1st.  No  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  disease  is  congenital,  or  when 
it  arises  soon  after  birth.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  resort  to  the  knife  is 
almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  relapse,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  sliort  time, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  system  is,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  the 
cancerous  poison.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  peculiarly  virulent  and  intractable, 
resisting  all  attempts  at  cure,  frequently,  indeed,  even  at  palliation,  and  rapidly 
tending  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family  may  also  be  regarded  as  contra-indicating  ablation,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  denotive  of  a  constitutional  proclivity  to  malignant  action. 

2dly.  Interference  shonld  be  avoided  when  the  disease  exists  in  several  parts 
of  the  body ;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  affects  the  mamma  and  the  uterus,  or  the 
testicle  and  the  eye.  Although  all  these  organs  are  accessible  to  the  knifo,  a 
resort  to  it  under  such  circumstances  would  be  highly  injudicious,  inasmuch  an 
it  coold  not  iwssibly  eventuate  in  any  permanent  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 
almost  sure  to  hasten  the  patient's  destruction.  No  surgeon,  however  reckless, 
would  think  of  operating  when  the  external  disease  is  associated  with  carcinoma 
of  an  internal  part. 

3dlj.  Operation  is  never  resorted  to,  at  least  not  as  a  curative  agent,  when 
the  morbid  growth  has  attained  unusual  magnitude ;  when  there  is  serious  local 
involvement ;  or,  lastly,  when  there  is  markc^l  evidence  of  the  carcinomatous 
cachexy.  Thus,  in  cancer  of  the  mamma,  no  surgeon  who  values  his  reputation, 
or  who  has  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  patient,  thinks  of  interfering  when 
there  is  great  bulk  of  the  tumor,  or  firm  adhesion  of  the  organ  to  the  surround- 
ing parts;  when  the  skin  is  changed  in  structure,  ulcerated,  indurated,  or  dimpled ; 
when  there  is  enlargement  of  the  a.xillary,  subclavicular,  or  sternal  lymphatic 
ganglions ;  when  there  is  oedema,  with  numbness  and  loss  of  function  in  the  cor- 
responding limb ;  and,  finally,  when,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  symptoms  just 
mentioned,  the  features  exhibit  all  the  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexy.  The 
same  circomstances  guide  the  surgeon  in  carcinoma  of  the  testicle,  eye,  lip,  penis, 
and  extremities.  If  the  knife  is  ever  employed  when  the  malady  has  made  such 
pn>gress  and  such  inroads,  it  is  with  a  view  solely  to  palliation,  not  to  cure.  Of 
the  pmipriety  of  such  a  course  every  surgeon  must  be  his  own  judge. 

4thly.  When  the  disease  advances  very  rapidly,  as  it  not  unfreqnently  does  in 
eocephaloid,  breaking  through  its  original  boundaries,  and  leaping,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
ablation  will  be  improper ;  or  that,  if  had  recourse  to,  speedy  repullulation  will 
lie  the  consequence.  Rapid  growth,  constituting  what  has  sometimes  been 
denominated  the  acute  form  of  malignant  action,  always  implies  a  bad  state  of 
the  constitution,  and  imperatively  forbids  surgical  interference.  There  is  another 
jvmptoiu  which  is  equally  j)ortentou8,  but  which  has  not,  I  think,  engag(Hl  suffi- 
cient attention.  I  allude  to  the  Oidematous  appearance  of  the  parts  immediately 
tn>nnd  the  morbid  deposit,  or  at  a  distance  more  or  less  remote  from  it.  This 
condition,  which  is  seldom  absent  in  external  carcinoma  in  its  latter  stages,  is  not 
onfreqaently  present  at  an  early  period  in  cncephaloid,  especially  the  hematoid 
Tariety  of  this  affection,  and  always  denotes  the  very  worst  state  of  things,  both 
local  and  constitutional.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  symptom  is  obstruction 
of  th«*  lymphatic  vessels  and  ganglions.  Observation  shows  that  nothing  but 
iui>i-hief  is  to  be  expected  from  interference  when  the  malady  has  attained  this 
crisis. 

othly.  A  quickened  state  of  the  pulse,  occasioned  by  the  local  irritation,  augurs 
snfavnrably.  Excision,  performed  under  such  circumstances,  is  nearly  always 
fi>Iii»we«l  by  speedy  relapse ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  dis- 
cviuntenance  it. 

6lhly.  Latent  cancers  should  not  be  tampered  with.  Cases  constantly  occur 
in  which,  from  neglect  of  this  precaution,  the  patient  loses  his  life,  within  a  very 
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short  period  after  operation,  from  a  return  of  the  disease  in  its  worst  form.  The 
reproductive  powers  of  the  part,  if  not  of  the  system  generally,  usually  manifest 
an  astonishing  activity  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
iflalady  soon  accomplishes  its  work  of  destruction. 

t thly.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  insist  upon  the  propriety  of  refiraining  firom 
operation  when  there  is  serious  disease  of  an  important  internal  organ.  Soch  t 
complication  could  hardly  fail  to  predispose  to  relapse,  if  not  to  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  patient. 

liejiroductivc  Tendency  of  Malignant  Diseases  after  Operation, — Of  the 
reproductive  tendency  of  carcinomatous  diseases,  after  extirpation,  or  destruction 
by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  writers  have  made  mention  from  the  earliest 
pi!ri<>ds  of  medical  science  to  the  present  time.  Hippocrates  was  fully  aware  of 
the  fact ;  and  he  entered  his  protest  against  all  operative  proceedings,  under  the 
conviction  that,  however  early  or  well  executed,  they  could  not  possibly  afford 
any  permanent  relief,  or  guard  the  patient  against  a  return  of  his  malady. 
Similar  views  have  been  advanced  by  nearly  all  succeeding  writers.  If  a  diffe^ 
ent  sentiment  has  occasionally  been  expressed,  it  has  been  by  men  who  have  had 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  disease,  who  have  been  poor  observers,  or  who 
have  wilfully  concealed  the  truth,  from  interested  and  dishonest  motives. 

The  period  at  which  relapse  occurs  varies  from  a  few^  weeks  to  several  yean. 
On  an  average,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  from  four  to  six  months.  Occasionally  it 
takes  place  astonishingly  soon.  In  one  of  my  cases  it  appeared  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  The  original  disease,  a  genuine  scirrhus  of  eight  months'  standing, 
occui)ied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  mammary  gland ;  the  nipple  was  somewhat 
retracted,  and  there  was  a  slight  enlargement  of  one  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions, 
which  was  removed  in  the  operation.  The  dissection  was  performed  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  the  wound  united  by  the  first  intention,  excepting  a  little  spot 
at  the  centre,  which  remained  open  and  became  the  starting-point  of  the  new 
growth.  The  woman,  who  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  died  three  months  after 
the  operation,  having  endured  the  most  horrible  suffering. 

AVlien  relapse  is  unusually  tardy,  the  probability  is  that  the  original  disease 
was  more  than  ordinarily  localized,  and  that  it  has  no  disposition  after  extirpation 
to  involve  the  general  system. 

All  malignant  diseases  possess  this  tendency  to  relapse  after  ablation,  bat 
not  in  an  equal  degree.  Eiu'e])haloid  undoubtedly  enjoys  it  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  scirrhus,  and  scirrhus  than  colloid.  Melanosis  also  recurs  with 
great  frequency  and  promptness,  and  may  be  placed  next  to  encephaloid  in  this 
respect.  Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  genuine  cancer  is  more  certain 
to  return  than  a  cancroid  affection,  and,  also,  that  it  is  more  liable  to  prove 
rai)idly  fatal. 

The  reproductive  tendency  of  malignant  disease,  after  operation,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  case  : — A  man,  aged  thirty-two,  consulted  me  in  April, 
1851,  on  account  of  an  epulis  of  the  lower  jaw,  iirst  noticed  three  months  pre- 
viously; it  was  firm,  elastic,  free  from  pain,  of  a  pale-red  color,  and  attached  to 
the  gum  and  jaw,  extending  from  the  ramus  to  the  first  bicuspid  tooth.  Two 
operations  had  already  bi'en  performed  upon  it,  each  being  followed  by  rapid 
relapse.  On  the  2tth  of  April  1  excised  the  parts,  along  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  jaw.  On  the  24th  of  September  the  patient  came  again  under  my 
care,  and  I  now  removed  the  whole  of  the  new  growth,  about  the  size  of  a  pul- 
let's egg,  and  also  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  ramus  of  the  bone,  from  which  the  diseased  structure  seemed  to  spring.  On 
the  31st  of  August,  1852,  I  excised  the  ramus  at  the  articulation,  the  disease 
having  attacked  its  inferior  extremity.  The  man  remained  well  until  the  winter 
of  1853,  when  the  disease  broke  out  in  front  of  the  car,  where  it  soon  formed  a 
tumor  as  large  as  a  small  fist,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  rapidly  sank.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  general  health  had  all  along  been  pretty  good,  and 
that  the  wound  always  healed  well  after  each  operation. 

In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  lip,  the  history  of  which  has  been  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  Barclay,  of  New  York,  also  five  operations  were  performed,  the  patient 
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having  snnrived  the  first  excision  a  little  more  than  seven  years.  In  a  case  of 
encepbaloid  of  the  thigh,  rei)orted  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Tripler,  of  the  Army,  the 
man  did  not  die  until  five  years  after  the  first  operation.  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  a  number  of  other  examples  nearly  equally  remarkable.  ^ 

With  the  renovative  tendency  of  melanosis  every  one  is  familiar.  Hardly  an 
example  of  permanent  cure  by  operation  is  upon  record.  I  recollect  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  recarring  action  which  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in  the  practice 
of  the  lat«  Professor  McClellan,  of  this  city.  The  disease  seemed  to  have  began 
in  several  small  subcutaneous  tubercles  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  size  and 
appearance  of  shot,  which  soon  became  exquisitely  painful,  and  gradually  bursting 
through  the  skin,  were  at  length  converted  into  foul,  fungous  sores,  attended  with 
a  highly  fetid,  sanious  discharge.  Many  of  these  tumors  were  extirpated,  some 
in  their  crude,  others  in  their  open  state ;  but,  although  the  wound  generally 
readily  healed,  they  were  always  promptly  succeeded  by  a  new  growth  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  original.  The  man  became  much  emaciated,  and  finally 
died  completely  exhausted,  with  all  the  evidences  of  the  melanotic  diathesis. 

The  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  example  of  recurring  encephaloid,  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  one  which  has  been  for  five  years  under  my  per- 
sonal observation.  The  patient  is  an  unmarried  woman,  aged  forty-four,  who  in 
March,  1857,  perceived  in  the  left  breast  a  small  tumor,  which  was  excised  the 
following  October.  During  the  next  sixteen  months  two  more  operations  were 
performed,  but  as  the  mammary  gland  had  been  only  partially  removed,  I  extir- 
pated the  whole  of  it,  along  with  a  fourth  tumor,  in  May,  1859,  when  the  case 
was  placed  under  my  charge  by  Dr.  Russell,  of  this  city.  The  disease  soon 
reappeared  in  the  cicatrice,  and  in  three  months  and  a  half  again  required  the 
use  of  the  knife.  After  four  operations  by  myself  the  case  fell  into  the  hands  of 
my  former  clinical  assistant.  Dr.  Asch,  who  attended  her  until  May,  1861,  when 
she  was  again  placed  nnder  my  charge.  In  September  of  that  year,  I  performed 
the  twenty-thiiti  and  last  operation.  The  number  of  tumors  removed,  from  first 
to  last,  was  fifty-two,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  almond  to  a  pullet's  egg.  The 
encephaloid  character  of  all  was  unmistakable.  They  generally  recurred  at  or 
near  the  cicatrice  within  a  few  weeks  after  extirpation,  and  speedily  assumed  a 
fangating  appearance.  They  were  of  a  soft,  vascular,  brain-like  structure,  inclosed 
in  a  distinct  capsule,  and  the  seat  of  a  thin  fetid  discharge  with  little  or  no  dis- 
position to  bleed.  Occasionally  she  complained  of  sharp,  shooting  pains  in  the 
tumors,  extending  to  the  shoulder,  but  the  local  suffering  was  commonly  very 
slight. 

Her  general  health  was  all  along  excellent ;  there  was  no  lymphatic  involve- 
ment in  the  axilla  or  elsewhere ;  menstruation  was  going  on  well ;  and  she  always 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  last  operation.  The  cicatrices  are  all 
in  a  sound  condition,  very  soft,  and  of  a  whitish  aspect.  Large  portions  of  the 
pectoral  muscles  were  cut  away,  and  also,  at  several  points,  of  the  external  and 
internal  intercostal  muscles,  so  that,  during  a  deep  inspiration,  there  is  a  slight 

frotniscion  of  the  pleura.  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  likewise  partially  uncovered. 
t  is  proper  to  add  that  eleven  of  the  operations  were  performed  in  1860,  and 
six  in  1861.  I  do  not  believe  that  so  remarkable  a  case  as  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unnals  of  surgery. 

When  malignant  disease  returns  after  extirpation,  its  tendency,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  to  assume  the  encephaloid  type.  This  is  true  of  all  the  different  forms 
of  these  affections,  whether  they  reappear  at  the  site  of  the  original  disease,  in 
the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  in  the  internal  organs.  Hence  the  reason 
wbv  the  secondary  disease  is  usually  so  rapidly  fatal. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

SCROFULA. 

The  term  scrofala  had  formerly  a  far  more  limited  application  than  is  accord«d 
to  it  in  modem  times.  It  was  originally  employed  to  designate  a  glandular  8?reU-  ' 
ing  of  the  neck,  strikingly  resembling  the  neck  of  the  swine,  whence  its  derivation. 
At  present,  however,  it  has  a  much  wider  signification,  including  within  its  range 
quite  a  variety  of  affections  apparently  of  the  most  opposite  character,  jet  it 
reality  essentially  alike  in  every  particular.  As  meaning  the  same  thing,  the 
words  struma  and  tubercular  disease  are  frequently  used. 

The  affections  which  may  be  comprised  under  this  term  are  pnlmonarj  phthish; 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  ganglions  of  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
hip-joint  disease,  psoas,  lumbar,  and  chronic  abscesses,  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine, 
certain  forms  of  follicular  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membranes,  arachnitis,  otcr- 
rhcea,  ozsena,  ophthalmia,  eczema,  and  ulceration  of  the  bones.  The  fact  is,  the 
class  of  scrofulous  maladies  is  almost  endless  ;  for  they  affect  almost  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  assume  almost  every  form  of  morbid  action. 

Scrofula  consists  essentially  in  the  deposit  of  a  peculiar  morbid  prodact  long 
known  by  the  name  of  tubercle.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  matter  of  tubercle  and  the  state  of  the  system  which  pre- 
diyposca  to  its  occurrence.  It  is  difficult  altogether  to  deny  the  propriety  of  this 
(Ijytinction  ;  for  there  are  unquestionably  cases  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  de- 
signating as  strumous,  where,  nevertheless,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
determine,  the  slightest  strumous  deposit.  There  would  seem  to  be  merely  a 
strumous  irritation  in  the  part,  without  the  part  being  in  a  condition  to  ftimidi 
any  specific  secretion,  such  as  that  to  which  we  apply  the  term  strumous,  tabe^ 
cular,  or  scrofulous. 

There  is  another  distinction,  which,  however,  is  fast  losing  ground,  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  reconcile  than  that  just  mentioned.  I  allude  to  the  alleged  dif- 
ference between  phthisis  and  scrofula.  It  would  be  easy,  if  a  work  on  anrgeiy 
were  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the  subject,  to  adduce  argument  upon  argument 
to  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  I  have  long  taught  the  identity  of  theee 
diseases,  and  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  only  real  difference  between  them  de- 
pends, not  upon  any  difference  in  the  morbid  action,  but  solely  upon  the  differ* 
ence  of  structure,  tubercular  disease  sharing  the  same  fate,  in  this  respect,  as 
ordinary  inflammation  and  as  the  other  heterologous  deposits.  A  tubercle  in  the 
lung  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  a  tubercle  in  a  bone  or  a  lymphatic  gmn- 
glion,  having  the  same  origin,  running  the  same  course,  and  producing  the  same 
results.     Why  then  consider  them  as  different  ? 

Tubercular  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  exifts 
as  an  intra-uterine  affection,  thus  leading  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  occasionally 
hereditary,  or  that  it  is  transmitted  in  the  very  act  of  impregnation.  When  it 
occurs  as  phthisis,  it  is  most  common  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  year, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  after  the  age  of  puberty  it  exists  rarely  in  any  part  of 
the  body  without  involving  the  lungs.  In  children,  the  disease,  considered  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  is  most  liable  to  happen  between  the  third  and  tenth  year. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  scrofulous  disease  that  are  met  with  in  the  form 
of  coxalgia,  Pott's  disease,  caries  of  the  short  bones  of  the  extremities,  arachnitifli 
ophthalmia,  otorrhoea,  tonsillitis,  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  gas- 
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flioui?,  occur  at  this  period  of  life,  and  constitnte  an  immense  source  of  mortality 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  adults  seldom  suffer  from  external  scrofula ;  and,  on 
Ike  other  hand,  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  children  suffer  comparatively  little 
from  cousumption,  so  common  among  persons  after  the  twentieth  year.     In  old 
age  the  disease  is  rarely  witnessed  in  any  form. 

Struma  is  frequently  hereditary.  The  children  of  consumptive  parents  are 
cften  cut  off  by  the  same  disease,  or  they  suffer  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  buDes  and  joints,  lymphatie  ganglions,  eye,  ear,  and  serous  membranes. 
Vboie  families  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  it.  Occasionally  the  disease  skips 
€M  generation,  and  reappears  in  another,  owing,  doubtless,  to  some  temporary 
iapraremcnt  in  the  intermediate  offspring. 

The  tubercular  deposit  has  been  observed  in  nearly  every  structure  of  the  body. 

The  only  parts,  perhaps,  in  which  it  does  not  occur  arc  the  skin,  vessels,  nerves, 

Hgimeo'ts,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  and  voluntary  muscles.    Of  the  organs,  properly 

10  called,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not,  at  times,  its  seat.     Experience,  however, 

'     ktt  dhown  that  it  manifests  a  decided  preference  for  certain  organs  and  parts  of 

\    Qfgus.    Thus,  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  lungs,  particularly  their  summits, 

^    then  in  the  lymphatie  ganglions,  next  in  the  spleen,  serous  membranes,  and  mu- 

;;    C0Q8  follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  then  the  bones  and  joints,  and  finally  the 

f   Krer,  kidneys,  testes,  and  false  membranes  of  the  serous  cavities.     Its  coexist- 

f   CMe  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  its  almost  universal  diffusion,  is  sufficiently 

jT.   hqoent,  and  constitutes  the  so-called  strumous  diathesis. 

^       The  deposit  being  a  direct  product  of  the  blood,  occurs  both  in  the  interstices 

I    ad  apon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  organs.      Hence  it  exhibits  itself  in  various 

r     ^brrni,  of  which  the  tubercular  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  stratiform  and 

?■    mfhnued  being,  indeed,  exceedingly  rare.     The  tubercular  variety  occurs  in 

litde  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  of  a  pale  yellowish 

orgnjish  color,  and  of  a  consistence  ranging  from  that  of  curds  or  soft  putty'to 

ibro-^ilage,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  often  existing  in  a  very  small  com- 

piM.    When  very  numerous  and  closely  grouped  together,  they  sometimes 

Witegce,  80  as  to  form  a  tumor  of  considerable  size.     The  stratifonn  variety  of 

the  deposit  is  most  common  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  w^hile  the  infiltrated  is 

■et  with  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  around  tubercular  excavations,  and  in  the  lymphatic 

gtoglions.     Whatever  shape  it  may  assume,  it  is  always  deposited  in  a  fluid 

^•te.fipom  which,  however,  it  passes  speedily  into  the  solid  form,  which  it  retains 

fcr  a  certain  period — generally  from  six  to  twelve  months — when,  iKJComing  soft- 

tBed  and  disintegrated,  the  part  makes  an  effort  to  rid  itself  of  it.    These  changes 

ue  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  cavity,  named  a  strumous  abscess,  of  which  the 

hnt  examples  occur  in  the  lungs,  bones,  and  lymphatic  ganglions.     The  matter 

Ispecoliar;  being  generally  of  a  yellowish,  dirty,  turbid  color,  thin,  oleaginous, 

•ad  iDterroixed  with  small  whitish  flakes,  very  similar  to  broken-down  grains  of 

Med  rice. 

Microiscopically  examined,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  transparent  matrix, 
u*elo8ing  granules,  nuclei,  cells,  and  oil-globules,  the  relative  proportions  of  which 
'wy  in  different  specimens,  and  even  in  different  portions  of  the  same  mass,  the 
«hief  circumstances  which  influence  its  minute  structure  l>eing  the  age  of  the 
^•posit,  the  nature  of  the  affected  organ,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  subject. 
Mwt  of  the  granules  are  very  minute,  and  afford  an  albuminous  reaction ;  they 
•^irt  in  great  numbers  in  yellow  tuljercle,  and  often  contain  so  much  fatty  matter 
•^tijbe  completely  dissolved  by  ether.  The  free  nuclei,  or  tnie  tubercle  cor- 
P^Im,  are  round,  ovoidal,  oblong,  or  almost  shapeles^s,  and  vary  in  size?  from 
ijljj  10  jj^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
I**  morbid  product,  and  are  generally  intermixed  with  ei)ithelial  cells,  oil  glo- 
JHilfs.  and  crj'stais  of  cholesterine.  The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  59,  from  a  drawing 
".^  br.  Da  Costa,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  tulxTclo 
f*  JtfHTCurs  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  fig.  60,  it  is  seen  as  it  is  dei)ositod 
^  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Tahercaiar  matter,  in  its  crude  state,  consists  almost  entirely  of  albumen,  with 
^  mall  quantity  of  earthy  salts,  particularly  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 


Some  specimeuB  aleo  contain  a  little  fibrin,  casein,  extractive  matter,  and  pjiot; 
bat  the  great  and  pervading  substance  is  albamen,  or  protein  matter. 


€^ 
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The  microscopical  and  chemical  examinationB  of  this  matter  are  ext 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  go  to  bIiow  the  low  grade  of  its  vitalitj,  and  its  tx 
quent  inability  to  maintain,  for  any  length  of  time,  its  parasitic  existence.  Certain 
authors,  founding  their  opinion  upon  these  facts,  look  npon  it  as  an  nnorganiia- 
blc  product,  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  colloid  and  melanosis.  In 
this  view,  however,  I  cannot  concur ;  for  I  have  investigated  tubercular  matter 
too  often,  and  under  too  many  varying  circumstances,  not  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  Busccptiblo  of  organization,  although  certainly  in  a  less  degree  than  scirriini 
and  encephaloid.  It  is,  in  point  of  vitality,  a  more  humble  eu^tance  than  eithff 
of  tbcsc ;  it  occupies  a  lower  grade  in  the  scale  of  cell  development ;  and  has  a 
greater  quantity  of  protein  matter.  Nevertheless,  we  must  concede  to  it  a  certain 
degree  of  life-power,  a  certain  form  of  organization,  otherwise  it  would  be  ii» 
possible  to  explain  the  various  changes  which  it  undergoes,  and  the  fact  that  it 
occasionally  contains  distinct  vessels,  clearly  traceable  into  its  interior,  and  in- 
tended to  minister  to  its  nourishment  and  protection.  The  matter  of  colloid  ii 
very  different  from  that  of  tubercle,  in  having  no  attachment  to  the  cells  in  wbid 
it  is  contained,  in  being  alike  in  alt  stages  of  its  existence,  and  in  never  expft- 
ricncing  any  transformations.  The  same  is  true  of  melanosis.  If  this  eubstanee 
is  occasionally  very  bard,  it  is  because  of  its  involvement  with  its  fibrous  matrix 
or  the  surrounding  tissues.  Tubercle,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  firmly  adherent 
to  the  parts  with  wliich  it  is  in  contact,  except  when  it  is  efTused  upon  mucooi 
surfaces,  acquires  a  firm  consistence  during  its  development,  and  often  undergon 
al)sor])tion,  or  the  earthy  transformation.  Besides,  the  softening  process  1^ 
quently  liegins  in  the  very  centre  of  tho  morbid  product,  which  could  certainlj 
not  happen  if  it  were  an  inorganic  substance.  Those  who  deny  the  voscularily 
of  tubercle  attempt  to  account  for  the  occasional  existence  of  vessels  by  supposiiQ 
that  they  become  imprisoned  in  its  substance  during  the  progress  of  its  foms- 
tion.  That  this  view  is  sometimes  true  is  highly  probable,  but  it  is  applictblt 
only  to  certain  parla  of  the  body,  and  then  only  under  certain  circuniBtancea. 
The  explanation  is  undoubtedly  not  admissible  in  those  cases  where  the  tubercnl** 
matter  is  deposited  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  serous  membrancB  or  in  the  ev^ 
stance  of  the  adventitious,  wliere  its  vascularity  is  so  often  observable.  Tt** 
matter,  however,  is  not  always  organizable.  Like  lymph,  it  is  sometimes  ^T 
prived  of  its  vitality  in  tho  very  act-  of  its  formation.  This  is  particularly  *•• 
case  when  it  is  effused  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  esf*. 
cially  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  whose  irritating  contents  speedily  render' 
effete. 

Of  the  exciting  eauaes  of  tubercular  disease  our  knowledge  is  rather  cotyectn^^ 
than  positive.  Il-  may  fairly  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  numerous  obwr^'' 
tions  that  have  been  made  upon  tho  subject,  that,  when  the  tendency  to  the  df  ^ 
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ea>e  exists,  anything  calcalated  to  produce  excessive  debility,  or  an  impoyerished 
condition  of  the  blood  and  solids^  may  provoke  the  morbid  deposit.  The  causes 
which  are  most  likely  to  bring  about  this  effect  may  be  thus  stated :  1.  Meagre 
EDd  unwholesome  diet,  deficient  in  fibrinous,  albuminous,  gelatinous,  and  fatty 
qualities.  2.  Protracted  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  the  various 
f  »rai»  of  dyspepsia.  3.  Exposure  to  cold,  and  confinement  in  damp,  ill-ventilated, 
ill-lighted  apartments.  4.  Exhausting  fevers.  5.  Excessive  and  long-continued 
eviu*uations  of  blood.  6.  Severe  courses  of  mercury.  1.  Stoppage  of  habitual 
dii^charges,  as  the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal.  8.  Protracted  mental  depres- 
Fi«»n.  9.  Syphilis,  whether  original  or  inherited.  All  these  causes  act  by  lower- 
ing the  vital  principle,  and  diminishing  the  plastic  properties  of  the  blood*. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  infiammation,  wbicli  regulates,  not  only 
the  quantity,  but  al^o  the  quality  of  the  deposit.  The  inflammation  is  generally 
of  a  low  grade,  and  is  therefore  not  characterized  by  the  ordinary  phenomena, 
although  it  is  not  the  less  effective  on  that  account.  The  reasons  wh^ch  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  this  view  are  the  following : — 

1.  Irritation  of  the  lung,  mechanically  excited,  will  frequently  give  rise  to 
tuliorcle  in  that  organ,  as  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies,  acci- 
dentally introduced  through  the  larynx.  In  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  dog 
and  the  rabbit,  mercury  dropped  into  the  trachea  will  often  rapidly  induce  the 
di^ea:^e.  Miners,  needle-grinders,  and  weavers,  habitually  exposed  to  the 
inhalation  of  gritty  and  irritating  matter,  are  particularly  prone  to  phthisis. 

2.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  countenanced  by  the  composition 
of  the  deposit ;  for  we  know  of  no  substance  which  contains  so  much  albumen, 
or  albumen  and  fibrin,  that  is  not  the  product  of  infiammation. 

3.  Tubercle  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  lymph,  especially  the  more  degraded 
fonn.s  of  that  substance,  and  this,  as  every  pathologist  is  aware,  is  always  the 
result  of  inflammatory  action. 

4.  The  disease  is  often  developed  under  the  immediate  effects  of  cold,  and 
Tsrioas  other  causes  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  congestion  of  the  inter- 
nal vi.««cera.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  dyspeptics  and  persons  who  live 
api)n  unwholesome  fix)d,  or  in  damp  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer  from  this  disease. 

The  duration  of  strumous  disease  is  too  variable  to  admit  of  any  accurate 
general  statement.  Phthisis  usually  destroys  life  in  from  nine  to  eighteen 
months  ;  tubercular  arachnitis  often  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days ;  while  ex- 
tenial  scrofula  may  last  fur  years,  and  finally  (eventuate  in  recovery. 

The  symplomA  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aflected  structure; 
Irat,  whatever  this  may  be,  there  are  cijrtuin  appearances  which  are  hardly  ever 
il>aent  in  any  case.  Thus,  whether  the  disease  be  seated  in  the  lungs,  in  a  bone, 
ft  j«jint,  or  simply  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  cold  abscess,  there  is 
dway.-«,  during  the  progress  of  the  malady,  excessive  emaciation ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  glandular  viscera,  the  brain,  nerves,  and  a  few  other  parts, 
there  is  hardly  an  organ  in  the  body  that  does  not,  in  some  degree,  participate  in 
the  gt-neral  atrophy.  The  fat  grailually  but  surely  disappears  ;  the  muscles  are 
pak%  flabby,  and  attenuated  ;  the  cellular  tissue  is  deprived  of  its  moisture ;  the 
skin  is  soft  and  blanched  ;  the  hairs  grow  slowly,  and  many  drop  out ;  the  nails 
•re  thin,  and  frequently  incurvated  ;  and  the  bones,  although  ihey  retain  their 
size,  are  unusually  light,  and  saturated  with  sero-oleaginous  fluid.  The  blnod 
als^o  is  altered.  It  is  impoverished,  thin,  pale,  and  deficient  in  globules.  The 
clot  is  unnaturally  small  and  dense,  and,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established, 
with  a  tendency  to  suppuration,  is  almost  always  covered  with  a  buffy  coat. 
Th«f  fibrin  is  not  materially  changed  until  softening  sets  in,  when  it  increases 
disproportionately  in  quantity,  and  so  continues  until  suppuration  begins,  when 
it  attains  its  maximum.  These  alterations  are  generally  very  cvnispicuous  in 
phthisis,  psoas  abscess,  and  extensive  disease  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions. 

Scrofula  has  l)een  supposed  to  be  conta(jioiiH,  and  many  experiments  have  Iw'en 
performed,  liolh  upon  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  with  a  view  of  deciding  the 
question.      In  no  instance,  however,  has  the   operation   succeeded.     Kurtum 
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applied  scrofulons  pus  t^  sores  and  wounds  in  the  necks  of  children,  bat  always 
failed  to  induce  the  disease.  Hcbreard  and  Lepellitier  performed  similar  experi- 
ments upon  dogs  and  guinea-pigs  with  a  like  result.  Finally;  Qoodlad  and  others 
attempted,  with  no  better  success,  to  create  the  disease  in  their  own  persons  bj 
inoculation.  The  idea  of  the  contagious  character  of  phthisis  was  formerljTeiy 
prevalent,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

Persons  who  are  affected  with  scrofula,  or  who  are  laboring  under  what  ii 
termed  the  strumous  diathimis,  exhibit  certain  peculiarities  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  characteristic.  These  refer  mainly  to  the  state  of  the  com- 
plexion, the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  circulation. 

Tiie  complexion  is  generally  brunette,  and  the  hair,  for  the  most  part,  daik, 
altiiough  in  both  these  respects  the  greatest  possible  diversity  exists.  The  eye- 
lashes are  drooping  and  of  extraordinary  length ;  the  pupils  are  habitaallj 
dilated ;  the  upper  lip  is  tumid  ;  the  face  is  pale  and  pufTy ;  the  hands  and  feet 
are  nearly  always  cold  ;  the  body  is  unusually  impressible  by  atmospheric  vicis- 
situiles  ;  the  abdomen  is  hard  and  distended ;  there  is  a  deficiency  of  muscalar 
stHMigth ;  and  the  intellect  is  dull  and  sluggish,  instead  of  being  sprightly  and 
precocious,  as  is  usually  represented.  The  digestive  organs  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent derangement ;  the  appetite  is  irregular  and  capricious ;  the  bowels  are 
either  constii)ated  or  relaxed,  seldom  entirely  natural ;  digestion  is  feeble  and 
imperfect;  great  annoyance  is  ex][)erienced  from  flatulence  and  acidity;  and 
the  individual  is  often  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia.  Children  predisposed  to  struma 
are  particularly  prone  to  cutaneous  eruptions  about  the  scalp,  to  purulent  dis- 
charges from  the  ears,  and  to  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils. 

There  is  another  class  of  strumous  subjects  of  a  state  of  mind  and  body 
almost  the  opposite  of  that  just  described.  The  complexion  is  light  and  florid, 
the  eye  blue,  the  mind  unusually  active,  and  the  cutaneous  circulation  quite 
vigorous.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer,  in  this  form 
of  constitution,  are  the  bones  and  joints,  the  eye,  skin,  and  lymphatic  ganglions, 
])articularly  those  of  the  neck,  consumption  being  much  more  rare  than  in  the 
dark  varietv. 

Scrofulous  Ulcer. — Various  scrofulous  affections  of  the  skin  give  rise  to 
ulceration,  but,  p<'rhaps,  the  most  characteristic  ulcer  of  this  kind  is  that  con- 
sequent upon  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  tho  neck,  groin,  and 
axilla.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  features  of  the  scrofulous  ulcer  are  so  peculiar 
as  to  require  distinct  notice. 

The  surface  of  the  scrofulous  ulcer  is  always  unhealthy,  being  coated  with 
rough,  aplastic  matter,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  grayish  color,  hard,  and  firmly 
adherent  to  the  subjacent  structures.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
matter,  which  possesses  none  of  the  characteristics  of  laudable  pus,  is  often 
intermixed  with  disintegrated  tubercular  substance.    In  many  ca^es  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  altered  lymphatic  ganglions,  of  a  reddish  appearance, 
and  so  much  softened  as  to  break  down  under  the  slightest  pressure ;  some- 
times, however,  they  are  hard,  almost  of  a  fibrous  consistence,  and  as  if  they 
had  been  partially  dissected  from  the  surrounding  parts.     In  some  cases,  ia 
fact,  they  separate,  or  slough  out,  several  perhaps  coming  away  at  the  sam.^ 
time,  or  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession.     No  healthy  granulations  exist  upat^ 
such  a  sore,  unless  it  is  in  a  healing  condition,  and  even  then  they  form  aD<3 
maintain  themselves  with  great  difficulty. 

The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  characteristic.  They  are  of  a  bluish,  pnrplis 
or  red<lish  hue,  undermined,  hard,  jagged,  thin  and  sharp  at  some  points,  thie 
and  obtuse  at  others.  Occasionallv  they  look  as  if  th(^v  were  bent  in  towardc* 
the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  They  are  generally  remarkably  insensible,  incapable 
of  forming  granulations,  and  deeply  congested,  the  blood  passing  through  th^ 
vessels  in  a  very  languid  and  imperfect  manner.  In  fact,  the  skin,  having  1os#> 
its  support,  is  excessively  impoverished,  and  has  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
its  vitalitv. 

The  parts  around  the  scrofulous  ulcer  are  generally  hard,  either  from  the^ 
presence  of  indurated  and  diseased  ganglions,  or  from  interstitial  deposits  ^'^ 
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fact,  from  both.  The  8kin  is  rod  and  congested,  and  not  unfrequently 
what  oedematous,  pitting  on  prei»8ure.  The  swelling  is  often  great 
uring  ;  in  ahort,  characteristic  of  that  peculiar  appearance  from  which 
\e  originallj  derived  its  name,  the  neck,  when  that  is  the  affected 
ikingly  resembling  that  of  the  swine. 

ofulous  ulcer  may  be  single,  or  there  may  be  more  than  one ;  variable 
.od  extent,  and  frequently  communicating  with  considerable  sinuses. 
arge  is  ichorous,  or  thin  and  whey-like ;  sometimes  thick  and  yellowish  ; 
rase,  apt  to  be  intermixed  with  the  debris  of  disintegrated  ganglions, 
ymph,  and  broken-down  tubercular  matter. 

alrice  left  by  the  healing  of  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  peculiar.  It  is  of  a 
ture,  very  hard,  dense,  almost  crisp,  and  tightly  adhen'nt  to  the  suli- 
uctures.  Its  surface  is  of  a  purplish  aspect,  more  or  less  depressed, 
by  large  veins,  and  marked  by  prominent  radiating  ridges.  The  sur- 
skin  is  hard  and  contracted,  very  much  as  in  the  scar  of  a  bum.     A 

generally  elapses  before  the  new  skin  becomes  soft  and  pliant,  and 
f  its  unnatural  complexion. 

eni. — The  treatment  of  scrofula,  like  that  of  cancer,  has  been  exceed- 
?rsified  and  empirical,  for  there  is  hardly  a  solitary  article  of  the 
edica  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  called  into  requisition. 
lie  present  day,  when  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  so  much  better 
d,  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  our  therapeutic  mea- 

the  consequence  is  that  few  practitioners  approach  the  disease  with- 

and  misgiving  as  to  the  benefit  they  may  be  able  to  confer  by  their 

Strumous  affections  have  alwavs  afforded  a  vast  field  for  the  char- 

his  pretensions  have  never  been  more  impudently  paraded  before  the 
Q  in  our  own  day.  One,  if  not  the  chief,  reason  of  this  is  that  so  few 
ffs  really  understand  the  nature  of  this  class  of  diseases ;  they  seem 
>r  not  to  know,  that  they  occur  in  every  possible  form  and  under  every 
circumstances,  and  that,  in  order  to  meet  them  successfully,  it  is  neces- 
antly  to  vary  our  remedies  according  to  the  exigencies  of  every  parti- 

I  am  certain,  from  no  little  experience  upon  the  subject,  that  the  results 
ktment  hinge  most  materially  upon  a  just  discrimination  of  the  different 
he  system  under  which  these  affections  occur.  To  treat  every  case  of 
like,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  constitution  which  attends 
Umax  of  absurdity.  Let  the  practitioner  remember  that  scrofula  has 
8,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to  employ  his  remedies  em]>irically.  The 
nate  use  of  iodine  and  cod-liver  oil  in  this  affection  has  done  an  im- 
.1  of  harm. 

l)e  suflScieut,  for  practical  purposes,  to  consider  scrofulous  subjects  as 
Bible  into  two  great  classes,  the  enfeebled  and  the  vigorous ;  that  is, 

have  but  little  constitutional  stamina,  and  those  who,  although  affected 
umous  taint,  are  comparatively  stout  and  robust,  ])osse8sing  a  ruddy 
D,  and  an  active  cutaneous  circulation.  The  latter,  undoubtedly,  con- 
minority  of  the  ca.ses  that  come  under  our  observation,  but  they  are, 
iss,  sufficiently  common,  and  so  well  marked  as  to  be  easily  recognized 
Jt  superficial  observer.  Now,  to  treat  these  two  classes  of  subjects  on 
principle,  as  is  so  generally  done,  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  both  of 
86  and  daily  experience.  While  cod-liver  oil,  iodine,  and  tonics  will 
onders  in  the  naturally  weak,  they  will  be  of  little  avail  in  dislodging 
f  the  disease  in  the  naturally  robust ;  and,  conversely,  while  the  lancet 
'  emetic  will  be  of  immense  service  in  the  latter,  their  employment  can 
\\  to  l>e  eminently  prejudicial  in  the  former.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
that  one  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  every  instance  of  this 
hat  form  of  the  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  circumstances  constantly 
Qg  the  progress  of  each  particular  case  which  imperatively  call  for  a 
'  remedies,  and  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  that  the 
of  curing  the  malady  lies. 
iU,  aa  a  general  rule,  to  begin  the  treatment  with  some  mild  but  efi,* 
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cicnt  aperient,  to  clear  out  the  bowels,  and  improf  e  the  secretions.  Our  course 
must  then  be  shaped  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  If  the  patient  be  natu- 
rally very  feeble,  or  has  become  so  in  consequence  of  protracted  suffering,  im 
alterative  and  tonic  course  must  at  once  be  instituted,  as  the  most  likely  to 
meet  the  indications ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  strong  and  plethoric,  as 
denoted  by  the  state  of  his  pulse  and  complexion,  much  time  will  be  gained, 
and  structure  saved,  by  the  use  of  antiphlogistics,  especially  tartar  emetic  aod 
Ei)som  salts,  in  the  form  of  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture,  properly  guarded 
with  tincture  of  oi)iuni.  The  lancet  must  be  employed  with  the  greatest  care; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  often  of  immense  benefit  in  arresting  the  morbid 
action,  and  that  it  has  fallen  into  too  mucli.  neglect  in  the  treatment  of  scrofu- 
lous diseases.  In  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye,  throat,  and  lymphatic 
ganglions,  its  effects  are  often  marked  and  permanent.  But  there  is  a  time 
when  the  emi)loyment  of  antiphlogistics  ceases  to  be  proper,  and  when  they 
must  be  superseded  by  other  remedies,  similar  to  those  generally  applicable  in 
the  more  common  form  of  the  disease.  If  the  depletory  system  of  treatment  ia 
carried  too  far,  it  cannot  fail  to  do  harm  by  exhausting  the  vital  powers,  and 
thus  creating  a  disposition,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  deposition  of 
tubercular  matter. 

Among  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  for 
the  cure  of  scrofula,  iodine  holds  a  pre-eminent  rank.  This  article  was  first 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  in  1820,  by 
Dr.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  and  since  that  time  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of 
this  affection  has  received  the  most  ample  confirmation.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  remedy  ^jar  excellence  in  this  disease.  It  may  be  employed  alone, 
or  in  union  with  other  substances,  as  potassium,  iron,  mercury,  lead,  quinine, 
barium,  and  anmionia,  and  hence  much  judgment  is  often  required  to  determine 
what  particular  form  of  the  remedy  is  best  adapted  to  a  particular  case  or  form 
of  the  malady.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  a  purely 
alterative  elleet  is  desired,  it  may  be  exhibited  by  itself,  in  substance,  in  tincture, 
or  in  the  form  of  LuguPs  concentrated  solution,  consisting  of  one  scruple  of 
iodine  and  double  that  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  seven 
drachms  of  water.  Of  this  the  patient  may  take  from  five  to  ten  drops  every 
eight  hours,  in  a  wincglassful  of  sweetened  water,  the  dose  being  gradually 
increased  to  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  thirty  drops,  according  to  the 
tolerance  of  the  system. 

AVith  the  same  view  iodide  of  potass^ium  is  not  unfrequently  administered 
alone ;  and,  when  scrofula  is  associated  with  constitutional  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
or  mercurial  dis(»ase,  it  certainly  constitutes  one  of  the  best  forms  in  which 
iodine  can  be  exhibited.  With  whatever  view  it  may  be  employed,  it  is  proper 
always  to  begin  with  small  doses,  as  four  or  five  grains,  if  the  i)atient  be  an  adult, 
and  gradually  to  increase  them  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  grains,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  The  most  eligible  way  of  giving  it  is  in  water,  or  in  union 
with  the  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla.  ISomc  patients  take  it  very  well  in  hop 
tea,  and  when  there  is  much  restlessness  at  night,  or  nervous  irritation,  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  exhibited. 

AVhen  the  liver  is  at  fault,  or  when  there  is  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system, 
or  much  disorder  of  the  secretions,  jirotiodide  of  mercury  may  be  advantageously 
pn^scribed,  in  doses  varying  from  the  fourth  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain,  three  ot 
four  times  a  day.     The  hiniodide  may  be  employed  with  a  similar  view,  but  it 
sliouhl  be  recolfected  that,  as  it  is  much  more  potent,  greater  caution  should  be 
observed  in  its  administration.     The  dose,  which,  at  first  should  never  exceed 
tin;  twelfth  or  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  may  be  gradually  augmented  to  a  fourth  or 
even  half  a  grain,  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  in  alcoholic  solution. 

When  an  alterant  and  tonic  effect  is  indicated,  nothing  can  bo  better  than. 
iodide  of  iron^  or  iodide  of  quinine.  The  former  of  these  articles  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  anti-scrofulous  remedies  that  we  possess,  rarely  disappointing' 
expectation.  In  my  own  practice  it  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  beneficial 
in  disease  of  the  cervical  ganglions,  upper  lip,  eye,  and  joints.     I  often  give  it 
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insolation,  but  more  coinmonl> in  the  form  of  pill,  in  union  with  quinine  and 
opium.  If  yascular  action  be  present,  a  minute  portion  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
tud  potassa  may  be  added  to  each  dose.  In  children,  who  cannot  take  pills 
well,  the  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  in  combination  with  syrup  of  orauge- 
peel,  or  syrup  of  sarsaparilla. 

Iodide  of  quinine  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofulous  tumors,  in  cases  where  iodine  and  tonics  are  indicated,  in  doses  from 
ohii  to  two  grains  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  whatever  form  iodine  is  employed,  whether  as  a  simple  or  compound,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  should  be  free  from  all  vascular  excitement, 
and  that,  after  it  has  been  exhibited  for  a  fortnight,  it  should  be  pretermitted  for 
several  days,  when  it  may  be  resumed,  and  given  as  before.  Employed  in  this 
manner  it  exerts  a  much  happier  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 
and  is  much  less  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach  and  bowels,  than  when  given 
uninterruptedly.  In  case  it  acts  as  an  irritant,  it  must  be  exhibited  in  smaller 
do^ed,  or  be  combined  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus.  Great  mischief  often  results 
from  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Another  remedy  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  is  barium. 
It  has  repeatedly  succeeded  in  my  hands  when  other  means  have  proved  inefficient 
or  entirely  unavailing ;  it  is  particularly  valuable  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  ganglions,  both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  suppuration.  It 
is  chiefly  adapted  to  patients  with  a  languid  circulation,  a  pale  tallow-like  com- 
plexion, a  flabby  tongue,  indigestion,  and  cold  extremities.  Its  use  is  contra- 
indicated  when  there  is  inflammatory  excitement,  or  congestion  of  any  important 
oi^ao.  The  best  mode  of  administration  is  the  officinal  solution  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  beginning  with  six  or  eight  drops,  and  gradually  but 
cautiously  increasing  the  dose  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  three  times  a  day,  in  a 
wineglassful  of  hop  tea,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  simple  syrup  of  sarsaparilla. 
Exhibited  in  large  quantities,  it  is  liable  to  cause  nausea,  heartburn,  diarrlia>a, 
griping,  headache,  rigors,  and  profuse  sweats ;  in  a  word,  all  the  symptoms  of 
mineral  poisoning. 

There  is  an  iodide  of  barium  which  is  worthy  of  trial  in  scrofulous  afl'ections. 
The  dose  is  one-eighth  of  a  grain  thrice  daily,  gradually  increased  to  four,  five, 
or  even  six  times  that  quantity. 

Ca*es  occur  in  which  bromide  of  iron  answers  a  good  purpose,  although,  a.^  a 
general  rule,  it  is  very  decidedly  inferior  to  iodine.  The  best  formula  is  that  of 
Parrish,  the  average  dose  of  which,  for  an  adult,  is  twenty  drops  every  eight 
hours,  gradually  increased  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  stomach. 

There  is  no  medicine  which  has  been  more  frequently  or  more  extensively 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  strumous  diseases  than  mercury.  The  j)repara- 
tions  most  commonly  selected  are  calomel,  blue  mass,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the 
black  Fulphuret,  or  Ethiops  mineral.  Of  these  the  bichloride  is  the  best.  It 
should  be  given  in  minute  alterative  doses,  as  the  one-sixteenth  or  one-twontit'th 
of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  solution.  Thus  admiii- 
i<ten»d,  it  yields  hardly  in  efficacy  to  iodine,  and  is  probably  superior  to  barium. 
In  employing  mercury,  in  any  form,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  system  is 
pn»p<Tly  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  that  it  is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  induce 
raiivation.  If  it  bo  found  to  act  as  an  irritant  or  excitant  in  any  wav,  it  must 
ftt  once  l>e  discontinued,  or  exhibited  in  smaller  quantity.  Whether  moreurv 
pnHluees*  it^  beneficial  effects  merely  by  correcting  the  secretions,  and  thiTcby 
iiijpr<iviug  the  general  health,  or  by  suspending  or  modifying  the  tubercular 
a4.*ti«»n,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

When  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  espo- 
fially  when  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  emaciation,  groat  benefit  may  bo 
expt'<*t<rd  from  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  given  in  half  ounce  doses  thrice  in  tlio 
twouty-four  hours,  in  good  ale,  or  along  with  a  little  brandy.  The  value  of  this 
rnmody  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  rests  upon  the  general  t(»stimony  (;f 
the  profession.     Although  it  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  iodine  and  broniino, 
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it  Ib  probable  that  its  good  ofTects  depend  chiefly  upon  its  natritire  qualities. 
However  this  may  be,  it  unquestionably  improves  the  condition  of  the  digestire 
organs,  and  acts  slightly  upon  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  secretions.  To  derire 
full  bcnt'fit  from  it,  its  use  must  be  continued,  steadily  and  persistently,  fort 
long  time. 

Whatever  remedies  may  be  employed,  the  closest  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  bowelSf  diet,  exercise,  and  dress.  Constipation  should  be  counteracted  by 
mild  aperients,  as  blue  mass  and  rhubarb,  or,  when  there  is  much  disorder  of 
the  secretions,  by  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  little  oil.  Active  pur 
gatiotif  however,  must  be  studiously  avoided,  as  it  will  inevitably  do  mischief 
by  inducing  debility.  Torpor  of  the  liver  must  be  promptly  met  by  mild  lne^ 
curials,  and  acidity  by  alkalies,  of  which  bicarbonate  of  soda,  either  alone,  (V 
in  union  with  a  little  ginger,  is  the  most  valuable.  The  alkalies  were  at  one 
time  much  in  vogue  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  in  the  belief  that  thej  poi^ 
sessed  a  kind  of  specific  power,  but  their  influence  was  evidently  much  overratci 
Emetics  are  occasionally  of  service,  especially  when  there  is  much  naoset, 
depraved  appetite,  and  headache. 

The  diel  of  a  scrofulous  patient  should  be  light,  unirritant,  and  rathernntri- 
tious  than  otherwise.  It  should  consist  principally  of  the  farinaceous  articles, 
with  milk  or  weak  tea  at  breakfast  and  supper,  the  latter  of  which  should  alwajB  I 
be  very  light,  and  taken  at  least  three  hours  before  retiring  to  bed.  Coffee, 
fresh  bread,  pastry,  and  everything  else  of  an  indigestible  nature  must  be  pro- 
scribed. The  food  should  be  well  masticated,  and  uvwr  used  in  such  quantity 
as  to  oppress  the  stomach.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  malady,  or  even  earlier, 
if  the  strength  seems  to  require  it,  some  of  the  lighter  meats,  a  little  fresh  fish, 
or  a  few  oysters  may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  along  with  a  glass  of  porter,  ale, 
sherry,  port-,  or  Madeira,  or,  what  is  better  than  all,  brandy  and  milk.  Some- 
times an  almost  purely  animal  diet  agrees  best  with  the  stomach.  Many  patients 
are  greatly  benefited  by  the  free  use  of  whiskey,  rapidly  becoming  strong  and 
fat  under  its  influence.  It  should  be  taken  repeatedly  in  the  twenty-four  hoon, 
in  quantities  suited  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  system. 

As  an  important  auxiliary  exercise  claims  particular  attention.  It  may  be 
taken  on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  as  may  be  most  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  the  suiferer,  and  should  be  indulged  in  whenever  the  weather  admits 
of  it.  Care  is  taken  tliat  it  is  never  carried  to  fatigue.  In  bad  weather,  the 
patient  may  use  dumb-bells,  or  amuse  himself  in  sawing  wood,  planing,  or  any- 
thing else  to  which  he  may  have  access.  Children  should  be  carried  about  in 
their  nurses*  arms,  or  in  handcarts. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  patient's  clothing.  lie  must  be 
warmly  clad.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  surface,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  the  feet  should  be  protected  with  thick  shoes  and  stockings,  and  the 
skin  should  be  maintained  in  a  healthy,  perspirable  condition  by  frequent  ablu- 
tions with  tepid  water,  impregnated  with  common  salt,  ground  mustard,  strong 
soap,  or  any  other  exciting  substance. 

A  change  of  air  is  sometimes  of  vast  service,  and  has  been  known  to  be  of 
itself  almost  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  this  disease.  The  locality  selected 
should  be  as  healthy  as  possible,  and  not  liable  to  great  or  sudden  variations 
of  temperature.  If  the  atmosphere  be  dry,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  coW 
or  warm,  provided  it  does  not  run  into  either  extreme.  A  residence  near  the 
sea-shore  is  often  of  immense  benefit. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  is  harassed  with  hectic 
fever  and  diarrhoea,  the  treatment  must  be  of  a  tonic  and  stimulant  character* 
The  diet  must  be  highly  nutritious ;  porter,  ale,  wine,  and  milk-punch  must  ^ 
freely  used ;  the  bowels  must  be  restrained  with  astringents  ;  the  excessive  swe<>^ 
nmst  be  controlled  with  quinine  and  elixir  of  vitriol ;  and  sleep  must  be  p^ 
cured  and  pain  allayed  with  anodynes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  exercising  a  po"^' 
erful  influence  upon  the  cure  of  scrofula,  especially  when  seated  in  the  exteri^*^ 
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»  of  the  body.  We  may  assume  this  to  be  a  fact  from  ,thc  astonishing 
!&i  which  lo  often  followed  the  royal  touch,  a  practice  which  is  said  to  have 
inated  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  near  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
;ary,  and  which  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  belief  in 
efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  almost  uni- 
»]  in  Britain.  It  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
},  ia  one  single  year,  touched  nearly  100,000  persons,  who  flocked  to  him 
a  ill  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey.     The  prac- 

was  generally  accompanied  by  prayers  and  other  religious  ceremonies,  aud 
denlardays  and  seasons  were  set  apart  for  its  observance.  The  effect  of  this 
^lar  remedy  was  variable ;  in  some  of  the  patients  a  cure  followed  almost 
lediately  after  they  were  touched ;  in  others,  the  relief  was  more  tardy,  but 
he  end  not  the  less  effectual ;  occasionally  the  process  was  obliged  to  be 
«ted ;  and  in  some  cases  the  treatment  was  entirely  useless.  Richard  Wise- 
,  who  was  surgeon  to  Charles  II.,  and  a  most  sagacious  observer,  must  have 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  ;  for  he  expressly  declares 
'*  His  Majesty  cured  more  persons  of  scrofula  in  one  year  than  all  the  chi- 
eons  of  London  in  an  age.'' 

le  local  tretUaient  of  scrofula  merits  great  attention,  althoagh  here  it  can  be 
led  to  only  in  a  very  general  manner,  as  each  affection  comprised  under  this 
mination  requires  a  mode  of  management  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  itself. 
most  important  topical  remedies  are  leeches,  blisters,  issues,  pustulation 

croton  oil,  tincture  of  iodine,  embrocations,  and  sorbefacient  unguents, 
naliy  such  as  have  iodine  for  their  bases,  as  the  iodides  of  mercury,  lead, 
Bsiom,  iron,  barium,  cadmium,  and  zinc.  Leeches  are  often  of  immense 
oe ;  and,  as  to  counter-irritants,  they  can  rarely  be  dispensed  with  in  any 
Of  the  various  sorbefacient  applications  none  holds  a  higher  rank,  in  my 
on,  than  the  tincture  of  iodine,  either  pure,  or,  as  I  generally  prefer,  consid- 
y  diluted  with  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  in  ordinary  inflammation,  and  often 
M  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  external  scrofula,  especially  of 
9ints  and  cervical  ganglions.    Blisters,  too,  are  a  valuable  means  for  relieving 

congestion,  modifying  capillary  action,  and  removing  morbid  deposit.  If 
lart  affected  be  a  joint,  rest,  long  and  faithfully  continued,  will  be  necessary, 
deed,  not  indispensable.  If  abscesses  form,  they  must  be  opened,  with  the 
uition,  if  possible,  of  excluding  the  atmosphere,  experience  having  shown 
sach  ingress  is  highly  prejudicial,  not  on  account  of  anything  noxious  in 
I  bat  because  of  its  tendency  to  cause  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the 
and,  consequently,  violent  reaction,  or  hectic  irritation.  The  swelling  is 
ked  in  its  most  depending  part,  the  knife  being  introduced  in  a  valve-like 
ler,  and  the  opening  immediately  closed  with  adhesive  strips,  supported  by 
Apresa  and  roller.  The  practice  of  permitting  such  accumulations  to  con- 
1  antil  they  have  seriously  impaired  structure,  or  caused  intense  suffering, 
ot  be  too  pointedly  condemned. 

hen  the  enlarged  glands  obstinately  resist  treatment,  they  should  be  ex- 
.,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  accessible,  and  there  is  no  serious  internal 
use  forbidding  interference.  An  operation  is  particularly  indicated  when 
norbid  growths  press  upon  important  neighboring  structures,  or  when  they 
i  source  of  great  deformity,  as  wh(*n  they  are  situated  in  the  neck  or  about 
Aglc  of  the  jaw.  The  dissection  is  often  tedious  and  bloody,  especially 
1  a  large  chain  of  glands  has  to  be  removed,  and  is  then  very  liable  to  be 
wed  by  erysipelas  and  other  bad  consecjuences. 

lie  scrofulous  ulrer  must  be  treated  rudely  at  first,  and  gently  afterwards, 
undermined  edges  are  cut  away  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  and  the  surface 
oroughly  touched  with  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  the  solid  nitrate  of 
»,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  the  application  being  repeated  evt^ry  other  day 
1  there  is  an  appearance  of  healthy  granulations,  when  milder  means,  such 
ipiate  cerate,  or  the  dilute  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  take  its  place, 
fisintegrated  ganglions  are  present  they  should  be  removed  with  the  knife, 
destroyed  with  the  Vienna  paste ;  for  so  long  as  they  remain  no  substantial 
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progress  can  be  made  towards  a  cure.  Sinuses  are  traced  oat  With  1k$  hisUHOj, 
unless  they  involve  important  structures,  when  stimulating  ixgectiana^.or  the  setn, 
must  be  used  instead.  Valuable  aid  will  often  accrue  in  ihese  cases  from  tk 
daily  application  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  sutDeu^  immediitelf 
around  the  ulcer. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

SYPHILIS. 

SECT.  L — GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONa 

The  term  83rphilis  is  applied  to  a  class  of  diseases  which,  commencing  in  the 
genital  organs  in  the  form  of  a  sore  of  a  specific  character,  may,  and  often  do, 
invade  the  lymphatic  ganglions  ot  the  groin,  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissno, 
and  finally  also  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibrous  membranes,  leaving  upon  eick 
and  all  of  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  system  at  large,  a  peculiar  and  distinctiTe 
impress.     These  different  parts,  however,  do  not  all  suffer  at  one  and  the  sane 
time ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the  poison  upon 
which  the  infection  depends  should  lie  for  a  certain  period  in  the  tissues  in 
which  it  has  been  deposited  in  order  to  enable  it  to  prepare  itself  for  further 
action.     Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  the  operation  of  the  poison  is  strictly  local, 
the  sphere  of  its  influence  being  limited  to  the  genital  organs,  or  to  these  organs 
and  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin.     After  haying  lingered  here  for  some 
time,  varying,  on  an  average,  from  four  to  six  weeks,  the  cutaneous  and  mucous 
surfaces  begin  to  suffer ;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  that  is,  from  six  to  eighteen 
months,  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibrous  textures  are  attacked.     In  this  man* 
ner  are  produced  three  distinct  groups  of  syphilis,  known,  respectively,  as  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  modifications  of  the 
specific  poison  to  which  the  malady  owes  its  origin. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  s}'philis ;  such  an  undertaking,  besides  involving  an  immense  amount 
of  research — ethnological,  literary,  and  biblical — would  be  entirely  out  of  place 
in  a  treatise  of  this  description,  limited  as  it  is  to  the  practical  details  of  sui* 
gery.     I  may  remark,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  great  folly  to  regard 
the  disease  as  of  modern  origin.     If  the  records  of  antiquity  could  be  fully  ex- 
plored, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  should  discover  the  most  satisfactory  and 
irrefragable  •evidence  of  the  existence  of  sjT)hilis  in  the  most  remote  periods  of 
society,  now  aggravated  and  now  kept  in  abeyance,  according  to  the  habits 
and  morals  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  dwelt.     If  the  history  of  the  inner  life  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  could  be  laid  open  to  our  scrutiny,  it  would  furnish  a  page  to 
the  history  of  prostitution  as  loathsome  and  disgusting  as  any  afforded  by  the 
vilest  and  most  depraved  cities  of  the  present  day,  either  in  the  Old  World  or 
in  the  New. 

Experiments  performed  by  Turenne,  Diday,  and  others  conclusively  show 
that  soft  chancre  may  be  propagated  from  man  to  the  inferior  animals,  as  ^e 
monkey,  cat,  rabbit,  and  horse,  and  from  these  back  again  to  man.  In  no  in- 
stance, however,  has  any  one  yet  succeeded  in  effecting  inoculation  with  the 
virus  of  a  hard  chancre,  so  as  to  produce  a  similar  local  affection  or  constitn- 
tional  involvement. 

The  disease  never  arises  spontaneously,  but  is  always  the  result  of  inoculsj 
tion  with  a  peculiar  poison,  known  as  the  poison  of  syphilis  or  of  chancre.    Of 
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the  preetse  natm^  of  this  poison  we  are  ignorant ;  wo  only  know  it  by  its  pro- 
pertio3,  or  by  the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  economy  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it  under  circumstances  favorable  to  its  dcTelopment. 
Thu£i,  observation  and  experiment  have  shown  that  it  always  produces  a  disease 
similar  to  itself,  the  resulting  sore  or  ulcer  yieldiug  a  virus,  in  every  respect 
identical  with  that  which  furnished  it  in  the  first  instance.  Like  the  poison  of 
smallpoXp  it  is  a  peculiar  poison,  capable  of  reproducing  itself,  and  of  multiply- 
ing itself  by  zymosis.  The  smallest,  inconceivable  atom,  brought  in  contact  with 
an  appropriate  surface,  will  speedily  develop  a  disease  which,  if  permitted  to 
progrt'ss,  may  occasion  the  most  horrible  consequences,  both  local  and  consti- 
tutional, and  so  contaminate  the  solids  and  fluids  as  to  render  it  transmissible 
from  the  parent  to  the  offspring.  As  a  little  yeast  may  impregnate  a  large  mass 
of  dough,  and  cause  a  ferment  that  shall  affect  every  particle  of  gluten  entering 
into  its  composition,  so  a  little  syphilitic  virus,  so  minute  as  to  be  utterly  inap- 
preciable by  our  senses,  may  affect  the  whole  system,  and  poison  every  avenue 
of  life  and  health.  Zymosis  having  fairly  commenced,  it  is  impossible,  in  any 
eas^f.  unless  proper  means  be  adopted  to  counteract  it,  to  say  when  it  may  cease, 
or  what  may  be  its  ultimate  effects. 

The  pus  which  contains  the  sj-philitic  virus,  and  which,  therefore,  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  its  propagation,  does  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  differ  from 
pus  supplied  by  ordinary  inflammation,  either  in  its  physical,  chemical,  or  micro- 
i^copi(*al  characters.  Thus,  it  may  be  thick  and  yellowish,  serous,  ichorous,  or 
plastic ;  bland  or  acrid ;  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral ;  pure,  or  mixed  with  adventi- 
ti<ius  matter ;  and,  lastly,  perhaps  even  animalcular,  although  this  point  is  not 
ftiJIy  «»ttled.  The  specific  property  of  the  virus  is  not  destroyed  for  a  number 
of  weekis,  if  the  pus  with  which  it  is  combined  is  preserved  in  a  well-corked  vial; 
resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  virus  of  vaccinia  and  variola.  Sperino  relates  a 
case  where  the  matter,  dried  u^K^n  the  point  of  a  lancet,  was  successfully  inocu- 
lated at  the  expiration  of  seven  mouths.  It  is  rendered  inert  by  chemical  agents 
and  also  by  gangrene  of  the  tissues  which  have  been  infected  with  it. 

The  virus  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  predilection  for  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, or  occupation  ;  all  are  alike  liable  to  be  affected  by  it.  Previous  dis- 
ease does  not  prevent  its  action.  It  produces  its  peculiar  impression  most  readily 
when  applied  to  a  clean  ulcerated  surface,  an  abrasion,  or  a  recent  wound  ;  but 
inoculation  may  take  place  inde{)endently  of  these  circumstances,  simply  from  the 
introduction  of  the  virus  into  a  mucous  follicle,  which  thus  serves  to  entangle 
and  retain  it  until  its  structure  is  brought  thoroughly  und^r  its  influence.  When 
the  part  to  which  the  virus  is  applied  is  perfectly  healthy,  several  days  may  elapse 
before  it  becomes  impregnated ;  or  it  may  even  escape  entirely,  the  matter  which 
contains  it  either  not  being  able  to  penetrate  its  surface,  or  being  wiped  off  before 
the  occurrence  of  absoq)tion.  For  the  same  reason  a  person  thus  situated  may 
communicate  the  poison  to  another  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  chancre,  while  he  him- 
self ex|>erienee3  no  ill  effects.  Such  a  result  not  unfrequently  happens  in  women, 
from  the  matter  of  s\i>hilis  lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Tafrino,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  transferred  to  the  virile  organ  in  the  act  of 
copulation. 

The  syphilitic  vims  may  be  communicated  in  various  ways ;  first,  by  seicual 
intercourse,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  ;  secondly,  by  unnatural  connection, 
^ving  rise  to  chancres  of  the  anus  and  perineum  ;  thirdly,  by  linen,  towels,  pipes, 
iujiil»lors.  )H*ucils,  banknotes,  and  other  articles  ;  fourthly,  by  surgical  instru- 
meiit.*i.  t4[>i>nges,  and  dressings  ;  fifthly,  by  chamber-pots  and  water-closets ;  and 
f^ixthly.  by  the  fingers  of  the  affected  individual.  In  this  manner  a  patient  may 
inoculate  his  lips,  nose,  eyelids,  or  any  abraded,  raw,  or  open  surface  upon  any 
portion  of  the  l>ody.  In  this  way,  too,  accoucheurs  sometimes  inoculate  their 
Sngers  in  examining  women  laboring  under  chancre  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  or 
uterus. 

It  i»  still  a  mooted  point  whether  the  virus  of  syphilis  begins  to  act  the  moment 
it  comes  in  eimtact  with  the  living  tissues,  or  whether,  after  having  been  absorbed 
bj  them,  it  remains  there  in  a  state  of  latency,  as  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
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case  in  inoculation  in  hydrophobia     Without  attempting  to  decide  this  question, 
for  which  our  data  are  perhaps  still  insufficient,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  iht 
effects  vary,  in  different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  according  to  tfa 
structure  of  the  inoculated  surface,  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the  psrt^  the 
purity  and  quantity  of  the  poison,  and  the  degree  of  the  resulting  inflammatioa. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  tolerably  distinct  chancre  is  sometimes  formed  witiiin  tk 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  an  impure  connection,  whereas  at  other  times  thii 
result  does  not  follow  under  a  week.     The  average  period  may  be  stated  at  fttm 
three  to  six  days.     My  opinion  is  that  the  actual  latency  of  the  virus  is  vny 
short,  and  that,  like  other  zymotic  poisons,  it  begins  to  act,  although  impercepti- 
bly to  us,  within  a  very  brief  space  after  it  has  been  inserted.     The  probttbiiitj 
of  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  what  occurs  in  artificial  inoculation,  u 
operation  which  is  usually  performed  upon  the  skin  of  the  inner  surface  of  th 
thigh. 

SECT.  n. — PRIMARY  SYPHILIS. 

Primary  syphilis  consists,  as  already  stated,  of  chancre  and  bubo :  that  is,  of 
an  ulcer  of  the  genital  organs,  and  of  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of 
the  groin,  often  eventuating  in  suppuration  and  other  bad  effects.  So  long  ii 
the  disease  is  limited  to  these  structures  it  is  strictly  of  a  local  character;  bot 
when  it  passes  beyond  them,  so  as  to  affect  the  system,  it  becomes  coustitntionaL 

1.    CUANCRE. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  matter  be  taken  from  the  surface  of  an  ulceratiig 
chancre,  and  inserted  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  into  the  substance  of  the  skin, 
just  beneath  the  epidermis,  the  earliest  effect,  manifesting  itself  within  the  fint 
twenty-four  hours,  will  be  a  little  reddish  speck,  looking  very  much  like  a  flei- 
bite,  and  denotive  of  very  slight  inflammation,  such,  for  example,  as  might  be 
supposed  to  result  from  any  little  puncture  independently  of  the  operation  o( 
any  specific  virus.     During  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  part  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  minute  papula,  or  little  swelling,  somewhat  elevated  above  tbe 
suiTounding  level,  and  encircled  by  a  faint,  narrow,  rose-colored  areola.     Froa 
the  third  to  the  fourth  day  the  papula  assumes  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  the  epidennifl 
being  raised  by  a  drop  of  whitish,  pearl-colored  serosity ;  the  inflammation  is 
more  considerable,  and  the  areola  is  of  larger  size  and  of  a  deeper  hue.     At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  vesicle  is  transformed  into  a  pustule ;  that  is,  the  inoculated 
part  becomes  filled  with  pus,  its  centre  is  gradually  depressed,  and  the  areoli 
acquires  its  most  distinctive  features.     P>om  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day  the  8trQ^ 
tures  immediately  around  the  seat  of  the  disease  undergo  a  remarkable  change; 
hitherto  they  had  been  quite  soft,  or,  at  most,  only  somewhat  oedematous,  bot 
now  they  are  observed  to  become  indurated  from  the  deposition  of  plastic  matter, 
and  to  feel,  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  like  a  mass  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  or  tolerably  firm  cheese,  the  sensation  partaking  at  the  same  time  of 
an  elastic  nature.     Having  assumed  this  character,  the  sore  is  possessed  of  the 
requisite  properties  for  supplying  infecting  matter,  of  which,  up  to  this  moment, 
it  was  destitute.     At  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  day,  the  pustule  begins  to  tnin 
dark,  its  contents  solidify,  and  a  firm,  thick  scab  forms,  composed  of  severi 
strata,  and  having  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  depresseid  apex.    Shoo\A 
the  scab  now  fall  off,  or  be  accidentally  removed,  o  'arge,  deep  ulcer  will  be  ^^'' 
posed,  having  an  excavated  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  scooped  out  witl»- ' 
punch,  its  edges  being  steep  and  slightly  ragged,  its  bottom  incrusted  wit^^^ 
layer  of  grayish,  aplastic  lymph,  and  its  base  hard,  firm,  and  slightly  elastic  3    ^ 
fibro-cartilagc.     The  discharge  is  generally  of  a  thin,  sanious,  or  ichorous  natt^^ 
without  any  of  the  properties  whatever  of  laudable  or  healthy  pus.     Tbe  n^ 
thus  formed  constitutes  what  is  termed  an  indurated  chancre,  or,  from  the  faci^^ 
it  possesses  of  contaminating  the  system,  the  infecting  chancre.     It  is  also 
unfrequently  called  the  Hunterian  chancre,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first 
rately  described  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  in  his  treatise  on  the  venereal  disea    - 
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what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  although  the  poison  donbtlees 
to  act  at  an  early  period  after  inocalation,  it  requires  some  time  before  it 
xxlooe  a  true  syphilitic  sore,  and  that  the  local  disease  itself  consists  of 
I  well-marked  stages,  running,  however,  gradually  into  each  other;  the 
istinct  evidence  of  its  presence  being  a  papula,  the  second  a  vesicle,  and 
iid  a  pnstnle,  followed  by  a  hardened  base  and  an  excavated  ulcer,  bathed 
nfecting  matter,  which  is  capable  of  contaminating  the  constitution,  fluids 
1  as  solids. 

longh  a  chancre  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  yet  as  it  is  by  far 
»mmon  on  the  genital  organs,  it  is  here  that  it  has  been  studied  with  the 
8t  care  and  attention.  Its  most  common  sites  are  the  head  of  the  penis  and 
^  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus.  The  disease  may  also  attack  the  urethra 
ti  sexes,  especially  in  the  male,  although  the  occurrence  is  very  uncommon, 
ortion  of  the  head  and  foreskin  of  the  penis  may  be  affected,  but  of  the 
'  the  corona,  or,  rather,  the  gutter  just  behind  the  corona,  and  the  surface 
h  side  of  the  frenum  are  most  liable  to  be  involved,  from  the  circumstance 
lese  parts  are  particularly  apt  to  retain  the  infecting  matter ;  for  the  same 
the  free  extremity  of  the  prepuce  is  very  prone  to  suffer.  A  severe 
e  occasionally  forms  on  the  body  or  root  of  the  penis.  In  the  female  the 
s  sometimes  occurs  on  the  perineum,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  labium, 
oand  the  anus. 

lancre  upon  the  mucoas  surface  of  the  genital  organs  does  not  always  pass 
h  the  same  regular  stages  as  a  chancre  upon  the  skin  from  artificial  inocu- 
On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  begins  as  an  ulcer,  in  consequence  of  the 
having  been  brought  in  direct  contact  with  an  abraded  surface,  or  a 
i,  and  in  this  case  the  evolution  of  the  disease  is  always  peculiarly  rapid 
dl-marked.     At  other  times,  again,  it  commences  as  a  boil  or  an  abscess. 
am  is  most  common  when  the  inoculation  has  taken  place  from  the  matter 
insinuated  itself  into  the  orifice  of  a  mucous  follicle.     Under  such  cir- 
Jices,  the  gland  swells  and  becomes  softened,  and  is  soon  after  destroyed 
srative  action.     Moreover,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  vesicular 
atalar  stages  above  described  may  have  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  that, 
aently,  when  the  sore  is  first  inspected,  it  may  possess  all  the  characters  of 
defined  chancre.     No  general  symptoms  precede  or  usher  in  the  local 
,  whatever  may  be  the  form  in  which  it  begins ;  all  that  the  patient  expe- 
ls a  slight  sensation  of  heat,  some  itching,  and  an  increase  of  the  sensi- 
>f  the  part  which  is  about  to  become  the  seat  of  the  infection. 
acre  presents  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  indurated  and  the 
iorated  or  soft,  all  other  distinctions  being  now  abandoned,  on  lue  ground 
hatever  differences  of  appearance  the  sore  may  exhibit,  they  are  solely 
tirely  of  an  accidental  character,  and  therefore  altogether  independent  of 
ore  of  the  syphilitic  virus.     It  is  impossible,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
f  to  determine  why  one  person  should  have  a  hard  and  another  a  soft 
).     In  the  adjudication  of  such  a  question  it  will  not  do  to  invoke  the 
ce  of  a  corresponding  number  of  poisons  ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  destroy 
tj  of  the  disease,  and  to  invest  the  subject  with  inextricable  confusion. 
jet  philosophical  course,  in  the  absence  of  facts,  is  to  assume  that  there  is 
mly  one  virus,  but  that  this  virus  is  capable  oif  being  so  modified  in  its 
;er,  by  local  and  constitutional  causes,  or  by  internal  and  extrinsic  circum- 
,  as  to  product^  effects  apparently  the  very  opposite  of  each  other  in  dif- 
individuals.     How  else  can  we  explain  the  occurrence  of  indurated  and 
Iorated  sores  upon  the  genital  organs  ?    The  laws  of  disease  have  their 
iiities  and  anomalies  not  less  than  the  laws  of  health ;  exceptions  meet 
ywhere,  and  it  would  indeed  be  very  singular  if  they  should  be  altogether 
g  in  syphilitic  affections.     In  the  production  of  the  two  varieties  of  chancre 
loded  to,  some  powerful  modifying  circumstances  must  be  in  operation, 
^,  influencing,  and  controlling  the  result.     Smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles, 
ler  eruptive  diseases  are  subject  to  remarkable  departures  from  the  natural 
d«  and  yet  no  sensible  pathologist  would  for  an  instant  suppose  that  every 
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new  feature  exhibited  bv  these  affections  was  indicative  of  the  existence  of  • 
new  poison.  The  modifying  cause,  whatever  it  be,  may  exist  in  the  inoculated 
structures,  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  pus  containing  the  specific  virus,  in  tk 
specific  virus  itself,  or  in  the  state  of  the  constitution,  or  in  all  these  circumstaDca 
combined. 

The  idea  that  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct  varieties  of  syphilitic  peimi 
seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  by  Hicord  and  his  disciples.  In  th» 
country  the  doctrine  is  warmly  advocated  by  Dr.  Bomstead  in  his  excelleiA 
treatise  on  "Venereal  Diseases,"  published  in  1861.  According  to  this  view 
the  indurated  ulcer  alone  is  an  infecting  ulcer,  that  is,  a  chancre  capable  of  fQ^ 
nishing  a  fluid  which,  if  conveyed  into  the  system,  may  contaminate  the  solidi 
and  fluids  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  give  rise  to  seconduy 
and  tertiary  accidents.  The  non-indurated  chancre,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pun^ 
local  affection,  often  troublesome,  it  is  true,  but  never  constitutionally  iufectioiUi 
My  own  observations  lead  me  to  infer  that,  while  there  are  really  two  Tarietiei 
of  chancre,  the  indurated  and  the  soft,  as  described  by  modern  syphilog^phen^ 
they  do  not  by  any  means  possess  the  properties  which  they  ascribe  to  them. 
The  hard  chancre  is  unquestionably  most  frequently  followed  by  general  gymp- 
toms,  but  to  maintain  that  it  is  so  exclusively  is  what  I  cannot,  without  further 
light,  admit.  So  far  from  giving  my  adhesion  to  such  a  doctrine,  I  have  had  the 
most  unequivocal  evidence,  in  numerous  instances,  of  the  infecting  propertieR 
of  the  soft  chancre.  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  very  worst  ctses 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  were  cases  of  thi« 
description ;  originating  generally  in  very  small  sores  upon  the  prepuce  or  head 
of*  the  penis,  perfectly  soft,  very  superficial,  manifesting  no  disposition  to  spreid, 
and  soon  completely  disappearing.  Such  sores  not  unfrequently  exist  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  their  discovery  being,  perhaps,  purely  accidental 
It  is  doubtless  this  form  of  ulcer  which  has  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion,  not 
yet  entirely  exploded,  of  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  bubo  without  the 
precedence  or  concomitance  of  chancre. 

The  characters  of  the  indurated  chancre  may  be  deduced  from  the  accoont 
already  given  of  artificial  inoculation  of  the  skin,  which  affords  its  best  type.  In 
order,  however,  to  contrast  its  features  with  those  of  the  soft  chancre,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  reproduce  the  description  of  the  principal  phenomena  which  mark 
its  progress. 

The  indurated  chancre,  fig.  61,  is  usually  rounded  or  somewhat  oval,  and 
from  the  diameter  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  a  five  cent 
piece.     Its  surface  is  hollow,  as  if  scooped  out,  and  in-  Fig.  61. 

crusted  with  a  layer  of  lymph,  of  a  dirty  grayish  color, 
and  very  firmly  adherent.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are 
hard,  slightly  elevated,  and  inclined  a  little  slopingly  from 
within  outwards.  The  base  is  well-defined  and  remark- 
ably hard,  feeling,  if  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
like  a  button  of  fibro-cartilage,  or,  to  employ  the  compari- 
son of  Benjamin  Bell,  like  a  split  pea,  set  in  the  tissues 
immediately  around  the  chancre.  The  induration  begins 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  and  generally  attains  its 
maximum  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth.  The  amount 
of  induration  of  the  base  varies;  in  general,  it  will  be  indumied chancre, 

found  to  be  less  on  the  prepuce  than  on  the  head  of  the 

penis,  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissues  doubtless  influencing  the  result ;  and  it 
usually  lasts  some  time  after  the  chancre  is  completely  cicatrized,  a  circumstance, 
as  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  of  great  practical  moment. 

The  indurated  chancre,  if  not  generally  solitary,  is  certainly  so,  on  an  averagre, 
in  nearly  five  cases  out  of  six  ;  for  I  find  that,  of  848  cases  observed  by  Foumier, 
Clerc  and  Ilammond,  185  only  were  multiple.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the 
number  ranges  from  two  to  six,  or  even  as  high  as  nineteen,  as  in  an  instance 
witnessed  by  Fournier. 

It  has  no  distinct  areola ;  its  march  is  indolent ;  and  it  furnishes  a  thin,  serous, 
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Aguinolent,  or  ichorous  fluid,  small  in  quantity,  and  difficult  of  inoculation. 
Hence,  unless  the  matter  come  in  contact  with  a  raw  surface,  or  a  surface  well 
•dspted  for  its  absorption,  a  second  chancre  seldom  arises  during  the  progress 
of  the  primary  one.  Auotlier  feature  of  the  indurated  chancre  is  its  extreme 
tiilHlitj  to  infect  the  lymphatic  ganglions  and  the  general  system,  few  persons, 
if  inr,  escaping  contaminati^m  after  it  has  reached  maturity. 

The  Ho/i  chancre,  also  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  but  less  regularly  so  than 
the  bird,  is  much  more  common  than  the  latter,  and  is  oftin  multiple,  from  three 
to  sii  or  eight  occasionally  occurring  in  the  same  subject.     It  is  particularly 
prooe  to  show  itself  at  the  free  margin  of  the  prepuce,  and  at,  or  just  behind, 
the  corona  of  the  penis.     Several  often  arise  simultaneously,  and  others  are  liable 
tofonn  during  their  progress  from  fresh  inoculation,  or  the  mere  contact  of  their 
own  secretion  with  the  surrounding  parts.     The  surface  of  the  soft  chancre  is 
saperficial,  flat,  uneven,  and  coated  with  a  grayish,  whitish,  or  dirty  drab-colored 
deposit.     In  some  cases  it  has  a  worm-eaten  appearance.     When  the  sure  is 
^ted  on  the  head  of  the  penis,  which,  however,  is  uncommon,  its  edges  are 
ttetp  and  abrupt,  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  punch,  but  on  the  prepuce  they 
are  generally  overhanging,  sloping  or  shelving,  extremely  ragged,  and  less  closely 
identified  than  those  of  the  hard  chancre  with  the  neighboring  structures.     The 
hase  of  the  chancre  is  entirely  free  from  induration.     The  only  exception  to  this 
IS  where  irritating  applications  have  been  used,  causing  an  increase  of  inflamma- 
tion with  plastic  deposit. 

The  soft  chancre  grenerally  manifests  a  disposition  to  spread,  and,  in  persons 
of  a  broken  constitution,  often  takes  on  phagedenic  action.  It  furnishes  an 
abondance  of  purulent  fluid,  which  is  highly  infectious,  and,  therefore,  readily 
inoculable,  thus  accounting,  as  already  stated,  for  the  multiplication  of  ulcers 
daring  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  sore  being  added  to  another  in  consequence 
of  the  dissemination  of  the  matter  over  the  surrounding  surface.  The  soft 
chancre  is  frequently,  but  not  generally,  followed  by  bubo,  the  disease  being 
usually  limited  to  one  ganglion,  which,  becoming  inflamed,  and  swollen,  rapidly 
suppurates,  and,  in  time,  forms  a  large  ulcer,  the  matter,  like  that  of  the  chancre 
to  which  the  bubo  owes  its  origin,  being  at  first  inoculable,  and  capable,  in  turn, 
of  producing  a  soft  chancn*.  Finally,  the  soft  chancre  often  affects  the  system, 
giving  rise  to  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms ;  attacks  of  this  kind,  however, 
are  much  less  common  than  in  the  indurated  variety,  though  the  effects  are  fre- 
quently not  le<:s  deplorable. 

irn^at  difference  obtains  in  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  hard  and  soft 
chancres.  Of  10.000  cases  treated  at  the  Uopital  du  Midi  in  Paris,  8045  were 
Soft,  and  1955  were  hard. 

The  period  of  incubation  also  varies  materially  in  the  two  diseases.  In  sofl 
chancre  it  is  generally  very  short,  well-marked  symptoms  often  appearing  within 
the  fin^t  forty-eight  hours,  whereas  in  the  indurated  the  ulceration  seldom  mani- 
fests itself  under  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Diday  found  the  average  interval,  in 
19  cases,  to  be  fourteen  days ;  and  Chabalier,  in  90  eases,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  days.  Similar  testimony  in  regard  to  the  tanly  a])pearunce  of  hard 
chancre  has  been  furnished  by  Castelnau,  Gibert,  Kollet,  Bumstead,  and  other 
srphilographers. 

The  period  during  which  a  chancre  retains  its  specific  character  is  liable  to 
considerable  diversity.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  loses  its  infecting  pro- 
perties in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  The  average  time,  however,  is  mueh 
lunger;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  instance  now  and  then  occurs  where  the  poison 
continues  to  be  formed  for  many  consecutive  months.  As  a  general  rule,  it  nmy 
be  stated  that  no  pati<'nt  is  safe  so  long  as  the  ulcer  is  not  in  a  granulating  con- 
dition. The  oliservations  of  Kiconi  tend  to  show  that  one  attack  of  indurated 
chancre  effectually  protects  both  the  part  and  system  against  a  second  attack, 
the  syphilitic  poison  thus  resembling,  in  its  habits,  the  poison  of  smallpox ;  the 
Mft  chancre,  on  the  contrary,  exercises  no  such  influence,  one  attack  affording  no 
immonity  against  another.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  conclu- 
•ion  should  be  received  with  great  reserve. 
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The  two  varieties  of  chanero  now  described  are  liable  to  be  modified  in  tbw 
ai)[>earaiK'Cs,  ])rogress,  and  modes  of  termination  by  local  and  constitationtl  cir- 
cumstances, among  which  the  most  important  are  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  t)N 
degree  of  the  concomitant  inflammation,  the  habits  of  the  individual,  the  stite 
of  the  genera  I  h(>alth  at  the  time  of  the  inoculation,  and  the  superTeiitlon  of 
intercurrent  diseases.     The  influence  which  these  several  causes  are  capable  (i( 
exei*ting  is,  in  many  cases,  so  great  as  to  change  the  whole  outward  feature  of 
t lie  existing  ulcer;  hence  those  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  chanm 
whicii,  even  up  to  the  present  moment,  disfigure  the  nomenclature  of  syphilii, 
and  which  have  tended  so  much  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
It  is  impossible  for  this  disease  to  observe  the  same  uniform  coarse  in  everj 
instance  ;  alterations  are  iuevitable,  and  must  often  occur  despite  the  utmost 
caution  both  of  the  patient  and  his  attendant.     In  this  respect,  a  chancre  holds 
the  same  relation  as  an  ordinary  ulcer,  presenting  one  appearance  to-day  and 
another  to  morrow;  now  highly  inflamed,  and  now  almost  free  from  irritation; 
at  one  time  in  a  healing  condition,  and  at  another  ready  to  commit  the  most 
destructive  ravages.     Out  of  these  appearances,  or  varieties  of  appearances, 
have  s])rung  the  so-called  inflammatory,  diphtheritic,  phagedenic,  and  sloughinf^ 
chancres,  with  several  others  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention.     Sack 
occurrences  constitute  com[)lications  of  disease  rather  than  species  and  varieties, 
for  they  are  liable  to  take  place  in  all  sores  whatever  their  character,  whether 
simple  or  malignant,  specific  or  common.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  io 
syphilis  the  specific  poison  may  sometimes  undergo  such  a  radical  change  as  to 
adapt  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  for  the  production  of  these  differences  in  the 
appearances  of  the  local  affection.     Promiscuous  intercourse  with  badly  diseased 
women,  particularly  if  these  women  are  foreigners,  and  receive  the  embraces  of 
a  considerable  number  of  men  in  rapid  succession,  would  seem  to  be  a  powerful 
predisposing  cause  of  these  accidents.     It  was  observed  by  the  surgeons  who 
accompanied  the  British  army  into  Portugal,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  who  hid 
connection  with  the  native  [)rostitutes  suffered  severely  from  phagedenic  sod 
gangrenous  ulcers,  while  the  residents  of  the  country  experienced  very  little 
trouble,  and  usually  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.     The  Frencfc 
soldiers,  during  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt,  suffered  in  the  same  munner. 
•Similar  phenomena  are  frequently  witnessed  in  the  inmates  of  the  bouses  of  iil- 
fame  in  crowded  cities.     Thus,  in  London,  in  Swan  Alley,  a  narrow  lane,  cel^ 
brated  as  the  residence  of  the  humblest  class  of  prostitutes,  half-starved,  badly 
clothed,  nearly  constantly  intoxicated,  and  having  frequent  intercourse  every  dtr 
with  filthy  lascars  and  other  vagabonds,  many  of  the  cases  of  chancre  assume 
the  worst  possible  type,  running  rapidly  into  phagedenic  action,  and  often  causing 
frightful  ravages  and  even  loss  of  life.     Examples  of  a  like  kind  came  under  mj 
observation  in  this  city,  in   1827,  8,  and  9,  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  and 
in  the  numerous  brothels  which  then  existed  among  the  low  blacks  and  whita 
south  of  Pine  Street. 

All  chancres  are  inflammatory  affections,  and  it  is  therefore  only  when  the 
concomitant  action  assumes  a  grave  type  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  unnatnrsL 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  characteristic  symptoms  consist  of  inordinate 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  parts  more  directly  involved  in  the  disease,  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  discoloration,  and  an  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  ulcer,  which  is 
the  seat  of  a  thin,  ichorous  discharge,  more  or  less  abundant,  and  generallr  a 
good  deal  irritating.  Morbid  erections  are  frequent,  the  prepuce  is  disposed  to 
be  cedematous,  and  the  whole  organ  appears  to  be  enlarged,  especially  the  ante- 
rior extremity.  When  the  inflammatory  action  transcends  certain  limits,  it  may 
pass  into  gangrene  or  destructive  ulceration,  as  occasionally  happens  in  common 
ulcers  of  the  leg,  and  from  similar  causes,  e8]>ecially  from  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  loss  of  sleep,  bad  air,  an  impoverished  diet,  and 
improper  courses  of  mercury.  Or,  the  overaction  may  be  brought  on  by  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  system,  and  a  neglect  of  the  requisite  depiction.  I  bare 
seen  gangrene  and  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes 
occur  at  a  very  early  period,  in  consequence,  apparently,  merely  of  too  active  a 
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covnc  of  Infttment  soon  after  the  eiitablishnient  of  the  disease,  and  such  cases 
tn  w>mvtitnt&  chaneleriied  by  extraordinary  rapidity  of  pragresH,  the  guffering 
futi  bein^,  as  it  vere,  ovenrhelmed  by  the  disease. 

Oaitgrtne,  as  a  cxtnaequeuce  of  chancre,  is  more  apt  to  invade  the  prepuce 
tkaa  ihe  head  of  the  penis,  and,  vhat  is  remarkable,  the  upper  portion  of  this 
■ooHntaaeoiis  pouch  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  lower  ur  lateral. 
Otcaiianally  both  structures  are  attacked  sitnultaDcously,  or,  if  one  suffer  first, 
Ik  other  ia  soon  attacked  also,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  organ  may  gradu* 
iUt  be  inTolved,  dropping  off  perhaps  ultimately  near  the  scrotum,  or  at  its 
•nuliaffints  to  the  pubic  bones.  The  occurrence  of  gangrene  is  announced  by  a 
UMkiih  spot,  preceded  and  accompanied  t>y  a  burning,  smarting  pain,  and  by  an 
■nnretion  of  all  the  other  inflammatory  symptoms.  The 
t     mlw  is  extremely  feverish,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  irritable,  Fig.  62. 

IriMptad  appetite  are  impaired,  or,  more  commonly,  entirely 
<i(ADTed,  And  the  patient  is  often  slightly  delirious.     When 
Ik  prepace  alone  suffera,  the  whole  of  it  may  slough  off,  or, 
■ktia  Dot  unusual,  it  may  be  perforated  at  one  or  more  points, 
^     tklir^ert  opening  perhaps  admitting  the  head  of  the  penis, 
\    HinSg.  63.     A  common  effect  of  gangrene,  consequent  upon 
I     iksne,  no  matter  where  situated,  is  the  destruction  of  the 
ipKiic  poison,  thas  effectually  preventing  inoculation  of  the 
tfilni,  prorided  that  had  not  previously  taken  place. 

Phagedena  is  a  rare  complication  of  chancre,  especially  in 
tk  better  classes  of  subjects ;  it  is  analogous,  in  its  worst 
toiu,  to  hospital  gangrene,  and  is  most  liable  to  show  itself 
in  pertoni  whose  constitution  has  been  mined  by  intemperance  f^,  iioaithini »», 
■ad gtber  debilitating  influences.  As  already  stated,  it  some-  tb*  prtnaee  betng  ii- 
liae«occnrs  as  an  endemic,  and  is  then  proljably  induced  by  a  ""-i  de'iroyM.  ud 
bill  itifc  of  the  atmosphere,  as  when  the  di.^ease  breaks  out  ibe  kimi  guing. 
in  tk  crowded  wards  of  public  institutions ;  or  by  some  pecu- 
liar modilicaliun  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  greatly  heightening  its  virulence,  bb 
*ta  it  takes  place  in  soldiers  after  having  cohabited  with  foreign  prostitutes. 
Tk  morbid  action  deports  itself  variously;  in  general  it  extends  rather  slowly, 
l«i  wniinuoiisly,  gratluallv  bat  effectually  eroding  the  parts,  and  thus  widening 
■k  intaeh  as  well  as  dee|icning  it.  Or,  it  moy  be  that,  as  one  portion  of  the 
fknite  heals,  anotJier  spreads.  Or,  the  action  may  be  very  acute,  extending 
■lib  fit raordi nary  rapidity,  and  committing  excessive  ravages  in  an  almost 
iamdibly  short  time.  Or,  lastly,  the  erosion  may  be  conjoined  with  gangrene, 
tk  leiiares  dying  both  molecnlarly  and  in  mass.  The  phagedena  may  begin 
■ouo  liter  the  appearance  of  the  chancre,  or  it  may  manifest  itFielf,  as  is  most 
Po<Tsily  the  case,  at  various  periods  uf  its  progress.  It  may  occur  upon  any 
pottioa  of  the  genital  organs,  hut  is  most  common  upon  those  parts  of  the  niueoua 
Miftces  which  are  most  plentifully  supplied  with  follicles.  In  the  male  it  is 
'Mt  liaUe  to  appear  in  the  gutter  ujKin  the  head  of  the  penis,  or  at  the  point 
^■fflection  of  the  prepuce.  The  under  surface  of  the  penis,  at  the  side  of  the 
"QSni.  iri  another  favorite  site,  and  when  chancre  occurs  here  it  is  almost  certain 
■odHtroy  this  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

The  ap{>e«rance  of  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  pht^edcnic  chancre  are 
illfl'lrated  in  figs.  63  and  64. 

Tk  phagedenic  complication  is  Rometimos  followed  by  grave  hemorrhage,  the 
*™'ive  action  laying  open  an  artery  of  considerable  size,  as  the  dorsal  artery 
/the  pi'nis,  from  which  blood  may  issue  in  such  quantities  as  to  induce  severe, 
■^'^it  fihal.  exhaustion.  The  scarlet  hue  of  the  fluid  and  the  saltatory  character 
"'  ibe  stream  will  at  once  indicate  its  source.  In  some  cases  it  oozes  from  the 
"Iwrited  surface  at  many  points,  as  water  oozes  from  a  sponge. 

(•'haocres  sometimes  assume  a  eerpiginoun  form,  the  erosive  process,  as  the 
tfttn  implies,  creeping,  snake-like,  about  in  different  directions,  generally  in 
^rclet  or  eemi-circles,  one  portion  of  the  sore  being  perhaps  cicatrized  while 
^  other  is  steadily  advancing  at  the  opposite  point.     The  ulcer,  although 


^nerally  superficial,  occasionally  penetrates  to  a  considerable  dqitb,  and,  ii 
itH  course  is  nsualiy  chronic,  it 
Pig-  63.  Fig.  64.  often  results  in  serious  nutil*- 

tion.  Its  surface,  in  crusted 
with  grayish  or  drab-colored 
lymph,  ia  bathed  with  ichorou 
fluid,  and  its  edges  are  Etetp, 
ragged,  and  more  or  less  evert- 
ed. The  serpigiaons  form  of 
chancre  is  most  common  in 
persons  of  strumous  constita- 
tion,  especially  such  as  are  pre* 
disposed  to  phthisis,  scurry, 
and  herpetic  affectiona  It  ii 
.«..  ri,^-...  har.  rh.,„,.,h,,~<.,,.;..ti.B«...«r.  (r™erully  remarkably  obrti- 
riwiBK  i«ii"iii  ihp  lu-    roauJLiii  hirdaiu.  nato,   and    sometimes  unde^ 

u,-uBiBiitii  ur  tUB  pcnii.  mincs  almost  the  entire  skin  of 

the  ponis  nearly  as  far  as  tha 
puben,  fW>m  which  it  may  extend  into  the  groin,  abdomen,  perineum,  or  thi^ 
forming  narrow,  superlicial  tracks,  which  retain  their  specific  cliaracter  dnr^ 
the  whole  period  of  their  eststence,  however  protracted.  It  always  leaves  la 
indelible  white  cacatrico. 

When  a  chancre  is  coTered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph,  it  constitutes  whit 
tlie  French  syphilofrraphors  have  called  the  diphtheritic  chancre ;  such  an  occ^l^ 
rence  is  very  common  in  all  ill-conditioned  specific  ulcers  upon  the  genital  or^uu, 
and  is  always  denotive  of  an  unusually  irritable  and  inflamed  condition  of  the 
part,  the  action  of  which  altogether  transcendw  the  healthy  limits,  nature  being 
incapal)lc  of  converting  the  deposit  into  granulations,  and  so  throwing  it  olf  ia 
the  form  of  a  slough,  or  as  an  effete  substance.  A  considerable  effusion  of  Ijmpli 
is  often  observed  in  connection  with  the  indurated  chancre,  but  the  soft  chuten 
is  by  no  means  exempt  from  it.  > 

Diagnonia. — The  di^nosis  of  chancre  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impru- 
ticable,  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  before  the  disease  has  sstiumed  its  mon 
distinctive  features.  The  affections  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded 
are  herpes,  eczema,  balanitis,  and  8im|>le  excoriations,  fissures,  or  abrasioiu,  tbe 
result  of  friction  and  other  accidents. 

Herpes  is  an  eruption  on  the  prepuce  and  head  of  the  penis,  of  little  vesiclM, 
hanlly  ns  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  occurring  in  groups,  closely  set  together, 
of  a  whitish  color,  and  resting  upon  a  florid  base,  with  which  they  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast.  They  are  most  fre<|uent  on  the  inner  surface  of  tJie  prepuce,  is 
persons  of  red  hair  and  tender  skin,  and  often  appear  in  successive  crops,  noM 
of  which  last  longer  than  six  or  eight  days.  Characterized  by  a  sense  of  itch- 
ing and  a  slight  serous  discharge,  they  manifest  little  disposition  to  extend,  sai 
usually  promptly  yield  to  very  simple  treatment.  The  resulting  ulcer  is  alirij* 
free  from  induration. 

Chancres  never  put  on  the  appearance  of  herpes.  The  only  approach  to  jt 
is  where  the  specific  nlcent  ore  seated  in  the  mucous  follicles,  but  even  then  tbw 
circular  form  and  excavated  character  will  always  serve  to  distinguish  them  fW>i» 
common  sores. 

Eczema  is  also  an  emptivo  disease,  but  the  little  vesicles  are  more  minute  »w 
diffusied  than  in  herpes,  and  there  is  also  usually  a  greater  amount  of  local  iC^ 
tation.  the  parts  being  swollen,  hot,  red,  and  itchy.  When  these  vesicles  bu-**" 
a  thin  watery  fluid  escapes,  followed  by  the  development  of  little  delicate  seal  **" 
The  affection  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  then  tittle  crevices  generally  fw"** 
increasing  the  irritation,  and  furnishing  an  acrid,  sero-purulent,  sauious,  ' 
ichorous  discharge.  Eczema  is  most  common  on  the  prepuce,  and  is  often  p^ 
ticulnrly  conspicuous  at  the  free  border  of  this  muco-cntancoua  covering.  .' 
careful  examination  of  tho  affected  structures,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  "*" 
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existence  of  eczema  in  other  parts  of  the  body  will  always  lead  to  a  correct  dis- 
timction  between  this  disease  and  chancre. 

It  is  probable  that  an  inexperienced  practitioner  might  mistake  an  incipient 
balanitis  for  a  chancre,  but  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  two  diseases  could 
po^eibly  commit  such  an  error.  In  balanitis  the  inflammation  is  generally  widely 
dtiiided,  often,  indeed,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  prepuce  and  head  of  the 
peniji,  and  the  discharge  is  not  only  profuse  but  of  a  thick  muco-puruleut  nature 
feom  the  very  commencement.  There  is  no  circumscribed  ulceration  as  in 
ckanere,  and,  indeed,  no  tendency  whatever  to  destruction  of  tissue.  These 
diaracters  will  always  serve  to  prevent  the  disease  from  being  confounded  with 
chancre,  which,  whether  indurated  or  soft,  invariably  presents  itself  as  a  distinct 
lad  well-defined  nicer. 

Simple  ulcers,  abrasions,  or  excoriations  are  liable  to  appear  upon  the 
prepuce  and  head  of  the  penis,  and  may,  unless  great  caution  is  exercised,  be 
Bistakcn  for  chancres.  They  may  proceed  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  as 
want  of  cleanliness,  friction  of  the  pantaloons,  injury  received  during  connec- 
tion, and  intercourse  with  filthy  females,  especially  such  as  are  habitually  the 
Babjects  of  profuse  and  acrid  discharges.  However  induced,  such  ulcers  are 
always  very  superficial,  and  display  no  disposition  to  extend  in  depth,  although 
they  may  spread  considerably  in  diameter.  The  discharge  which  attends  them 
is  of  an  ichorous  character,  and  they  are  usually  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory 
border,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  chancre.  The  most  important  diagnostic 
femtare,  however,  by  far,  is  that  such  ulcers  always  very  promptly  disappear 
imder  the  most  simple  remedies,  attention  to  cleanliness,  with  a  cooling  lotion 
and  a  mild  aperient,  generally  sufficing  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  few  days. 

The  site,  size,  shape,  appearance,  and  course  of  chancre,  considered  separately, 
afford  no  reliable  diagnostic  evidence ;  but  viewed  collectively,  they  are  of  great 
importance  as  means  of  discrimination.  Thus,  mere  site  and  size  afe  of  no  conse- 
quence, because  a  chancre  may,  like  a  common  sore,  occur  on  any  portion  of  the 
penis  and  be  very  diminutive,  as  when,  for  instance,  it  occupies  a  mucous  follicle ; 
bat  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ulcer  is  found  to  be  excavated,  to  have  a  foul 
diphtheritic  bottom,  to  pursue  a  chronic  course,  and  to  resist  the  ordinary  means 
of  cure,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake  its  character ;  wc  conclude  that  it  is 
specific,  and  nothing  else.  The  indurated  chancre  is  too  well  marked  not  to  be 
recognized ;  it  may,  it  is  true,  not  be  so  easy  to  do  this  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  disease,  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  be  deceived  when  the  sore  has 
attained  its  proper  development,  the  hardened  base  to  which  it  owes  its  name 
being  then  of  itself  sufficient  to  settle  any  doubts  respecting  the  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  the  case  often  affords  valuable  information.  If  tiie  patient  is  a 
married  man,  or  if  he  has  any  other  motive  for  concealment,  he  will  be  likely  to 
deny  that  he  has  had  impure  connection,  and  even  insist  upon  it  that  the  sore  on 
the  penis  is  non-specific.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  try 
to  convict  him  of  falsehood ;  the  surgeon  examines  the  parts,  and  if  he  finds  any 
BQspicious  looking  ulcers,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that  they  are  syphilitic, 
and  this  opinion  will  be  strengthened  by  the  very  denials  of  the  patient,  especially 
if  he  is  noted  for  his  gallantries.  Young  unmarried  men  usually  treat  their  at- 
tendants with  entire  candor,  generally  specifying  with  great  particularity  the  time 
of  the  impure  connection,  and  evincing  no  little  anxiety  to  afford  them  all  the  light 
they  can  with  a  view  of  settling  the  diagnosis.  We  must,  therefore,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  believe  that  a  man  has  not  been  exposed  to  infection  simply  because 
he  says  so  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  sore 
that  may  be  found  upon  the  penis  is  of  a  specific  nature. 

Finally,  in  all  cases  of  doabt  the  groins  are  to  be  examined  with  reference  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  bubo.  In  the  ordinary  non-specific  affections, 
above  described,  the  occurrence  of  ganglionic  enlargements  is  extremely  rare, 
and  when  it  does  happen  it  usually  appears  early  in  the  attack,  the  bubo  being 
imall  in  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  comparatively  transient.  In  chancre, 
on  the  contrary,  bubo  seldom  comes  on  before  the  third  week,  and  the  swelling, 
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besides  being  generally  considerable,  is  always  persistent,  frequently  passing  into 
exKuisive  suppurution  and  ulceration. 

When  the  above  moans  of  diagnosis  fail,  which  will  seldom  be  the  case  if  we 
are  careful,  the  only  other  resource  is  inoculation,  a  small  quantity  of  the  sus|)ected 
matter  being  inserted,  upon  the  point  of  a  lancet,  into  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the 
thigh.     If  the  operation  is  speedily  followed  by  a  vesicle,  and  this,  in  turn,  by  i 
pustule,  with  a  well-marked  areola,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  respecting 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease.     Inoculation,  if  properly  executed,  cannot  deceive, 
and  is,  therefore,  after  all,  the  only  true  and  reliable  test,  although  there  are  few 
surgeons  of  experience  who  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  able  to  determine  tlie 
diagnosis  without  its  aid. 

TreahnenL — The  treatment  of  chancre  must  be  conducted  with  a  twofold  ob- 
ject ;  the  prevention  of  the  absorption  of  the  specific  poison  into  the  system,  and 
the  rapid  and  effectual  healing  of  the  sore.  If  the  poison  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  constitutional  contamination  will  be  inevitable,  and  the 
result  of  such  a  vice  may  be  a  long  train  of  evils,  which  may  continue  during  the 
rest  of  the  patient's  life,  and,  if  he  be  married,  even  show  themselves  in  his  off- 
spring. 

The  prevention  of  the  absorption  of  the  virus  constitutes  what  is  called  tie 
abortive  treatment,  and  should  be  an  object  of  earnest  solicitude  in  every  case  of 
the  disease.  Observation  has  proved  that,  if  the  specific  character  of  a  chancra 
can  be  effectually  eradicated  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  from  the  inoculation, 
the  constitution  will  completely  escape  contamination,  the  chancre  being  up  to 
this  time  a  purely  local  affection.  The  matter  secreted  by  the  indurated  chancre, 
which  is  the  more  common,  although,  as  has  been  seen,  not  the  only  source  of  in- 
fection, does  not  possess  any  specific  properties  prior  to  this  period,  or,  if  it  do, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  amenable  to  absorption  until  the  part  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  development,  of  which  the  hardened  and  circumscril»ed  hue 
forms  a  most  important  and  characteristic  element.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  matter  may,  by  proper  management,  be  prevented  from  reaching 
the  system,  and  exerting  any  deleterious  impression  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  equallj 
certain  that  this  procedure  may  not  occasionally  secure  such  immunity  after  this 
period,  from  the  poison  being  unusually  long  delayed  in  the  chancre,  or,  what  is 
tantamount  to  this,  from  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  absorbents  to  cany 
it  into  the  system.  Ilence,  if  there  be  no  decided  contra-indi  cat  ions,  growing  Dot 
of  the  existence  of  severe  inflammation,  or  inordinate  size  of  the  sore,  the  patient 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  abortive  treatment  even  after  the  lapse  of  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  although  the  chances  of  success  will  then  undoubtedly  be  mack 
diminished,  as  far  as  the  security  of  the  system  is  concerned. 

The  abortive  treatment  is  mainly  of  a  local  nature.  The  best  plan  of  getting 
rid  of  the  chancre  is  to  dissect  it  out  from  the  parts  upon  which  it  rests  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  and  a -delicate  bistoury,  care  being  taken  to  cut  sufficiently  widely 
around  the  diseased  structures  to  embrace  the  whole  of  them  in  the  incisions. 
The  operation  requires  some  skill,  but  it  is  soon  over,  and,  although  a  little  pain* 
ful,  is  rarely  attended  with  any  bleeding.  Some  caution  is  necessary,  especially 
when  the  chancre  has  existed  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  to  avoid  inoculatioi 
of  the  wound ;  a  circumstance  which  might  readily  happen  if  the  surface  of  the 
sore  were  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  When  the  excision  is  completed, 
the  part  is  to  be  treated  with  mild  measures,  like  any  common  wound,  and  will 
generally  heal  in  a  very  short  time. 

If  the  patient  is  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  knife,  or  if  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  such  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  excision  cannot  be  effected  without 
danger  of  inoculating  the  raw  surface,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
object  by  means  of  escharotics.  The  one  most  generally  selected  is  nitrate  of 
silver,  cut  to  a  very  delicate  point,  and  inserted  into  the  ulcer,  or  broken  vesicle, 
where  it  is  held  until  the  infected  tissues  are  brought  thoroughly  under  its  inflo- 
ence.  The  objection  to  this  substance  is  its  insufficiency ;  for,  whether  it  acts 
simply  as  a  neutralizer  of  the  poison  or  as  a  destructive  of  the  tissues,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  generally  unreliable,  and  hence  it  ought  never  to  be  used  in  a 
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disease  of  such  a  serious  nature.     The  article  to  which  I  have  long  given  the 

preference,  on  account  of  its  superior  eflScacy,  is  the  official  solution  of  the  acid 

nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  either  pure  or  varionsly  diluted,  according  to  the 

exigencies  of  each  pardcnlar  case.     A  good  average  strength  is  one  part  of 

the  icid  to  double  that  quantity  of  water,  applied  with  a  piece  of  soft  wood, 

the  end  of  which  is  smooth  and  well  rounded  off.     Such  a  contrivance  is  much 

better  than  a  probe  wrapped  with  lint  or  cotton,  as  the  fluid  can  thus  be  brought 

in  contact  with  the  infected  surface  in  a  more  concentrated  and  efficient  manner. 

In  indcr  to  prevent  the  solution  from  diffusing  itself  too  widely,  the  parts  should 

preTiou&ly  be  well  wiped,  and  immediately  after  bathed  in  pure  water,  or  some 

vetk  alkaline  lotion.     The  most  suitable  dressing  will  be  an  emollient  poultice. 

One  free  application  of  the  acid  will  generally  suffice. 

When  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  not  at  hand,  the  cauterization  may  be  effected 
vith  almost  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric. 
Some  surg^ns  are  in  the  habit  of  using  caustic  potassa,  while  others  give  a  pre- 
fcfwce  to  the  Vienna  paste.  Ricord  recommends  a  powerful  caustic,  composed  of 
nlphuric  acid  and  powdered  charcoal,  united  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a 
wmmlid  mass.  Of  this  a  thin  layer  is  applied  to  the  chancre  and  the  part  im- 
mediately adjacent,  upon  which  it  soon  dries,  forming  a  black  adherent  crust, 
which,  on  dropping  off,  as  it  usually  does  in  eight  or  ten  days,  leaves  a  healthy 
gnnolating  sore,  rapidly  followed  by  cicatrization.  The  objections  to  the  carbo- 
nlpharic  paste  are  the  extreme  pain  which  it  produces,  and  its  tendency  to  spread 
too  far  over  the  sound  tissues. 

Conjointly  with  these  local  measures,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  a  few  days,  that  his  diet  should  be  very  light  and  non- 
itimnlant,  and  that  the  bowels  should  be  moved  with  some  mild  aperient.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  nnless  there  is  evidence  of  undue  inflammation,  he  may  get 
np  and  go  about  his  business. 

The  abortive  treatment  having  failed,  or  the  time  having  passed  for  its  success- 
|al  employment,  the  question  necessarily  arises,  How  shall  the  cn.se  be  managed 
in  Older  to  secure  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  result  ?  Supposing  the  chancre  to 
he  one  of  a  simple  character,  unaccompanied  by  severe  inflammation,  the  treat- 
Bent  oaght  to  be  of  a  correspondingly  simple  nature,  all  harsh  and  irritating 
ipplications  being  studiously  avoided,  inasmuch  as  they  never  fail  to  do  harm, 
Mdthus  retard  recovery.  From  neglect  of  this  precaution  many  a  sore  upon  the 
genital  organs  that  would,  if  gently  managed,  disappear  in  a  few  days,  is  often 
protracted  ftu"  weeks,  if  not  months,  to  the  great  detriment  both  of  the  part  and 
8jstem.  Young  practitioners,  in  particular,  are  apt  to  fall  into  this  error  ;  their 
experience  being  limited,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  disease  being  derived  merely 
from  books,  they  think  they  cannot  do  too  much,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
frpt  and  worry  the  sore  until  it  places  itself,  -so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  open  rebel- 
liou.  resenting  all  measures,  local  and  constitutional,  that  may  be  used  for  its 
^re.  Instead  of  this,  none  but  the  most  soothing  means  should  be  adopted,  the 
object  being  to  coax  the  disease,  not  to  force  it  into  terms. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to,  in  every  case,  is 
^^nliness.  This  is  best  secured  by  frequent  ablutions,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
"jimmerj»ion  of  the  penis  repeatedly  during  the  twenty-four  hours  in  tepid  water, 
<^)ntaining  a  little  common  salt,  acetate  of  lead,  or  chlorinated  soda.  If  the 
chancre  is  concealed  by  a  tight  and  inflamed  prepuce,  free  use  should  be  made 
^  the  syringe,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  retraction  to  an  extent  sufficient 
"'f  ordinary  ablution.  In  the  intervals  of  these  local  baths,  which,  while  they 
^e  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  comfortable,  contribute  materially  to  the  reduc- 
^['n  of  the  concomitant  inflammation,  the  ulcer  should  be  kept  constantly  covered 
^ith  a  small  piece  of  patent  lint,  wet  with  a  weak  solution  of  tannin  and  opium 
w  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  yellow  wash,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  acetate  of 
'^'  The  tannin  and  opium  constitute  an  excellent  remedy,  exerting  at  once 
^  utringent  and  soothing  influence,  greatly  promotive  of  healthy  action.  They 
^  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  aromatic  wine,  so  much  used  in  the  French 
^pitalB,  and  their  efficacy  baa  been  well  attested  both  in  pablic  and  private 
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practice  everywhere.     The  yellow  wash  is  also  a  very  valuable  remedy,  but  la 
obtain  all  the  good  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  it  should  be  employed  venr 
weak,  as  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  mercury  to  the  ounce  of  lime-water,  the 
strength  being  increased  if  it  be  found  nc^cessary  on  account  of  the  slow  progren 
of  the  case.     The  officinal  preparation  is  much  too  strong  and  irritating,  ud 
must,  therefore,  be  scrupulously  abstained  from.     I  have  frequently  derived  gmt 
benefit  from  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  diluted  with  five  or  six  pirti 
of  simple  cerate,  and  applied  either  alone  or  in  union  with  tannin  and  opium.  la 
fact,  there  is  no  remedy  which  has  done  better  or  more  efficient  service  in  mj 
hands  than  this  in  the  treatment  of  simple  chancre.     I  am  aware  that  by  min; 
all  greasy  articles  are  denounced  as  being  injurious,  in  consequence  of  their 
alleged  tendency  to  become  decomposed  and  rancid.     Such  objections,  howeTer, 
can  only  be  considered  as  having  any  force  when  these  applications  are  too  long 
continued,  or  when  there  is  a  w^ant  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  secretiou 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  unduly,  so  as  to  promote  putrefaction.     All  thii 
may  readily  be  obviated  by  changing  the  dressings  every  five  or  six  hours,  and 
taking  care  that  the  ointment  shall  always  be  very  fresh. 

There  is  one  important  rule  which  applies  here  with  as  much  force  as  in  tbe 
case  of  common  ulcers,  and  that  is  to  vary  the  dressings  whenever  they  arc  foud 
to  be  unproductive  of  benefit,  making  them  now  weaker,  now  stronger,  adding 
new  ingredients,  or  omitting  old  ones,  or  changing  the  remedy  altogether.  Mack 
of  the  success,  in  every  case,  will  depend  upon  the  care  with  which  this  rule  of 
practice  is  carried  out. 

When  the  parts  begin  to  grannlate,  the  simplest  dressings  generally  snfBoe; 
such  as  common  ointment,  Turner *s  cerate,  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  bolk 
of  fresh  lard,  or  merely  a  bit  of  dry  lint  carefully  interposed  between  the  conti- 
guous surfaces.  The  latter  application  often  promotes  cicatrization  with  remaiii* 
ble  rapidity. 

When  the  head  of  the  penis  is  swollen  and  painful,  it  must  be  kept  conBtintlj 
buried  in  an  emollient  poultice,  made  of  powdered  elm  bark  or  ground  linseed, 
and  frequently  changed.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  warm  water-dressing  may  be 
used,  its  efficacy  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  laudanum  and  acetate  of 
lead.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  organ  should  be  incessantly  maintained 
in  an  elevated  position,  just  as  any  other  part  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  inflm- 
mat  ion. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  important,  and  must,  therefore,  claim  due  attention, 
however  simple  the  sore.  Perfect  quietude  of  mind  and  body  is  indispensable  in 
every  case.  The  effects  of  any  disturbance  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  be  prompUj 
seen  in  the  aspect  of  the  sore  and  the  character  of  the  secretion.  The  diet  mo^ 
be  plain  and  simple,  animal  food  and  stimulants  being  carefully  avoided;  the 
bowels  umst  be  kept  open  by  cooling  purgatives ;  and,  if  need  be,  free  use  mvit 
be  made  of  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture.  Venesection  will  rarely  be 
required,  and  then  only  in  very  plethoric  subjects.  If  the  local  trouble  be  con- 
siderable, leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  groins  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigbi^ 
care  being  taken  to  cover  the  bites,  when  the  flow  of  blood  has  ceased,  with 
collodion,  in  order  to  prevent  their  inoculation  from  the  accidental  contact  of  tbe 
chancrous  matter.  These  animals  should  never  be  applied  to  the  penis  iteel( 
much  less  to  the  parts  immediately  affected,  as  their  secretions  could  hardlf 
fail  to  come  in  contact  with  the  little  wounds,  and  so  propagate  the  disease.  If 
the  ulcer  belongs  to  {he  indurated  variety,  or  if  it  be  followed  by  a  suppurating 
bubo,  a  moderate  course  of  mercury  will  be  proper;  but  as  this  is  a  subject 
which  will  come  up  for  consideration  by  and  by,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlitfge 
upon  it  here. 

Chancre,  complicated  with  undue  inflammation,  phagedena,  gangrene,  or  ezoe^* 
sive  inactivity,  recjuires  some  modification  of  treatment,  adapted  to  the  pecniiir 
conditions  of  the  part  and  system  which  arc  always  present  under  such  circooh 
stances,  and  which  may,  therefore,  Iw  regarded,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  so  many  exciting  causes  of  the  morbid  action.  It  is  only  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  local  disorder  and  the  state  of 
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le  constitution,  and  the  influence  which  they  reciprocallj  exert  upon  each  other, 
At  the  practitioner  may  hope  to  treat  these  epiphenomena  with  any  immediate 
roepect  of  success. 

When  chancre  is  accompanied  by  severe  inflammation^  as  denoted  by  the 
roUeD,  discolored,  and  painful  condition  of  the  parts,  and  the  feverish  state  of 
le  tjstem,  recourse  must  at  once  be  had  to  the  vigorous  employment  of  anti- 
ilogistics,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating,  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  violence 
^  the  disease.  Bleeding  at  the  arm,  active  purgation,  light  diet,  and  the  use 
'  antimonials,  with  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  cooling,  anodyne, 
id  mildly  astringent  lotions  to  the  ulcer,  and  an  emollient  poultice  or  the  warm 
ater^lressing  for  the  head  of  the  penis,  constitute  the  chief  remedies  in  such 
I  emergency,  and  must  be  carried  to  an  extent  compatible  with  the  powers  of 
e  sy&tem.     Pain  and  morbid  erections  are  relieved  with  opiates,  administered 

fuU  doses.     By  these  means  the  disease  is  soon  brought  under  subjection,  when 

is  to  be  managed  in  the  same  gentle  manner  as  the  milder  forms  of  chancre 
ready  described. 

When  the  ulcer  assumes  a  phagedenic  character,  manifesting  a  disposition  to 
iremd  more  or  less  rapidly  both  in  depth  and  diameter,  the  principal  addition  to 
e  treatment,  required  in  chancre  complicated  with  undue  inflammation,  consists 

the  increased  amount  of  opium  employed  to  soothe  the  part  and  nystem,  which 
Y  geaerally  excessively  irritable  in  this  variety  of  morbid  action,  and  can  be 
icoessfully  quieted  only  by  the  most  liberal  use  of  this  article.  If  the  skin  be 
>t  and  arid,  the  pulse  excited,  and  the  face  flushed,  the  opium  should  be  com- 
ned  with  antimony,  or  some  cooling  diaphoretic,  so  as  to  produce  a  decided 
-termination  to  the  surface.  The  diet  and  bowels  must  receive  due  attention ; 
i  stimulants  must  be  avoided;  and  the  mind  and  body  must  be  maintained  in  the 
ost  tranquil  condition.  If  mercury  has  been  given,  its  use  is  at  once  to  be 
laiidoned,  experience  having  shown  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  not  only 
rodoces  great  harm,  but  that  in  many  cases  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  pha- 
edenic  action. 

The  local  applications  should  all  be  of  the  blandest  kind,  consisting  of  warm 
"ater-dressing  or  emollient  poultices,  and  of  lint  steeped  in  mucilage  of  gum 
tabic,  or  an  infusion  of  elm  bark,  with  the  addition,  to  each  ounce  of  fluid,  of 
tun  two  to  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  one  drachm  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
pium.  If  the  disintegrating  action  is  very  rapid,  the  ulcer  should  be  freely 
mched  with  a  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  a  piece  of  solid  nitrate  of 
ilver,  its  surface  I)eing  kept  constantly  covered  in  the  interval  with  the  medicated 
ition  just  mentioned.  In  some  cases  nothing  will  arrest  the  erosive  tendency 
»  speedily  as  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
ae  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  from  four  to  six  times  that 
lOautity  each  of  tannin  and  opium. 

The  phagedenic  form  of  chancre,  however,  does  not  always  occur  in  the  strong 
ad  robust ;  the  system  may  Ix*,  and  often  is,  in  an  adynamic  condition,  requiring 
onics  and  stimulants  instead  of  depressants.  The  constitution,  degraded  perhaps 
ij  long  suffering  or  by  all  kinds  of  intemperance  and  starvation,  must  be  brought 
ip  by  quinine  and  iron,  with  porter,  ale,  or  milk  punch,  a  nutritious  diet,  and 
haage  of  a!r,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  the  inmate  of  a  crowded  and  ill- 
•cotilated  hospital.  The  dissipated  and  enervated  residents  of  large  cities  are 
Mtfticnlarly  prone  to  suffer  from  phagedena  during  the  progress  of  chancre,  and 
:he  practitioner,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  guard  how  he  depletes 
his  class  of  individuals.  What  is  needed  in  such  a  state  of  the  system  is  perfect 
imnquillity  of  mind  and  body,  as  secured  by  the  liberal  exhibition  of  anodynes, 
ind  a  better  condition  of 'the  blood,  to  enable  the  part  to  institute  a  more  salutary 
Mtion. 

If  gangrene  set  in,  the  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  concomitant  state 
of  the  system,  independently  of  any  consideration  growing  out  of  the  presence 
of  the  specific  virus.  The  question  should  simply  be,  is  the  action  on  tiie  part 
of  the  system  too  high  or  too  low  ?  If  the  former,  antiphlogistics  will  be  indi- 
cated, and  should  be  promptly  employed,  although  not  without  a  certain  degree 
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of  restriction,  lest  the  powers  of  the  constitution  should  snfler  from  the  efferi^ 
and  thus  promote  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Bleeding  and  purgation  ninst  be 
used  warily ;  the  practitioner  must  measure  his  ground  and  feel  his  waj.  The 
excitement  may  be  ap])arent  only,  not  real ;  and  may,  consequently,  shortly  sub- 
side, either  spontaneously,  or  under  very  simple  remedies.  Most  likely  the  aetiM 
is  typhoid  from  the  beginning,  or,  if  not,  it  soon  will  be ;  hence,  instead  of  t 
depletory,  a  corroborative  course  will  be  necessary,  similar  to  that  in  ordinaiy 
j^ngrene  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  our  chief  reliance,  so  far  as  constitutioml 
means  are  concerned,  being  upon  quinine,  iron,  ammonia,  brandy,  camphor,  ttd 
opium,  with  milk  and  rich  animal  broths. 

As  it  respects  the  part  itself  the  indications  are,  first,  to  arrest  the  gangrauNH 
action,  and  secondly,  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  eschars.  To  fulfil  the  fint 
of  these  objects,  the  affected  structures  are  freely  painted  with  the  dilute  tincton 
of  iodine  and  wrapped  up  in  an  emollient  poultice,  medicated  with  laudaami 
and  acetate  of  lead,  while  the  dying  tissues  are  well  mopped  with  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  or  brought  under  the  full  influence  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
any  constriction  exist,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  tightened  and  retracted  pre- 
puce, it  must  be  promptly  relieved  with  the  knife.  The  detachment  of  the  slougbi 
may  be  promoted  artificially,  or,  if  not  too  large,  be  intrusted  entirely  to  nature^ 
efforts ;  at  all  events,  all  harsh  interference  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Fetor  is 
allayed  by  the  chlorides. 

The  sloughs  having  separated,  the  next  object  is  to  invite  the  development  of 
healthy  granulations ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  available  remedies  will  be 
found  to  be  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  with  tincture  of  opium,  the  ointment  of  tbe 
balsam  of  Peru,  the  aromatic  wine,  or  the  dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  me^ 
cury,  with  the  warm  water-<lressing  or  an  emollient  cataplasm,  as  a  general  coTe^ 
ing  to  the  affected  structures. 

Chancre  attended  with  deficient  action — the  indolent  sore  of  some  sypbilo* 
graphers — will  generally  be  found  to  depend  upon  some  defect  of  the  system,  bjr 
correcting  which  the  ulcer  will  speedily  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  tbrowiog 
out  florid  granulations,  furnishing  thick,  landable  pus,  and  cicatrizing  along  its 
margins.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  obstacle  is  of  a  strictly  local  nature,  occasioned 
by  want  of  cleanliness,  by  an  undermined  condition  of  the  sore,  or,  by  the  pr^ 
sence  of  a  thick,  semi -organized,  and  firmly  adherent  layer  of  lymph.  Whatever 
the  cause  niny  be,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  promptly  rectified  ;  the  constitaticm, 
if  at  fault,  is  improved,  and  the  part  is  treated  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  granulating  process.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  cleanliness, 
the  hardened  and  shelving  edges  are  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors,  and  tbe 
incrusted  surface,  freelv  cauterized  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  is  kept  constantly  covered  with  blue  ointment  or  some  stimulating  lotioa. 
The  best  internal  remedy  is  generally  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  in  doses 
of  twenty  drops  four  times  a  day,  in  union  with  quinine.  The  potassio-tartnte 
of  iron  is  also  a  valuable  agent,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  grvns 
every  eight  hours,  dissolved  in  water. 

The  indolent  form  of  chancre  is  frequently  accompanied  with  an  indurated 
base,  which  often  continues  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  ulcer  has  becone 
completely  cicatrized,  and  constitutes  a  variety  of  primar}-  syphilis  pecnliariy 
dangerous  on  account  of  its  liability  to  be  followed  by  constitutional  symptons. 
The  idea  now  almost  universally  prevails  that  no  person  is  safe  from  constitu- 
tional contamination  so  long  as  the  part  remains  in  this  condition.  It  is  in 
incontestable  evidence  that  the  specific  virus  still  lingers  at  the  original  seat  of 
the  infection,  and  that,  like  a  smothered  fire,  it  may  spring  up  at  any  moment 
into  a  full  blaze,  re-exciting  ulceration,  and  endangering  the  system.  It  is  to  tbis 
form  of  chancre,  more  particularly,  that  mercurialization  is  applicable,  very  fe^ 
patients  thoroughly  recovering  without  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  shoald  be 
conducted  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  is  deserving  of  special  attention. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  more  simple  and  gentle  the  Tnerew noZ* course  is*^ 
better.  It  should  be  carried  just  far  enough  to  affect  the  gums,  and  no  further. 
The  object  is  not  to  cause  profuse  salivation,  as  was  the  wont  of  the  older  sa^ 
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^eons,  but  merely  to  produce  slight  soreness  of  the  mouth,  as  an  evidence  of 
tlie  constitutional  impression,  and  to  maintain  this  impression,  in  an  equable, 
uniform  manner,  until  the  local  affection  has  completely  disappeared.     The  pre- 
paration which  I  usually  prefer  is  calomel,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains 
three  times  a  day,  in  union  with  a  little  opium,  or,  if  there  is  dryness  of  the 
surface,  with  morphia  and  ipecacuanha.     Blue  mass  is  also  a  valuable  article, 
and  may  often  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  calomel,  especially  in  the 
young  and  delicate.     As  soon  as  the  medicine  has  produced  a  slightly  salivant 
effect,  or  soreness  of  the  gums,  it  is  to  be  discontinued,  or  given  in  smaller  doses 
and  at  longer  intervals.     If  the  desired  result  be  slow  in  coming  on,  the  treat- 
ment may  be  aided  by  mercurial  inunction,  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the 
blue  ointment  being  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs  morning  and 
evening. 

I  prefer  calomel,  blue  mass^  and  mercurial  ointment  to  the  more  modern  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  are  less  liable  to  gripe,  and 
also  because  they  are  more  certain  and  reliable  in  their  effects.  Iodide  of  mer- 
cury, the  article  usually  resorted  to  by  modem  practitioners,  nearly  always 
causes  intestinal  irritation,  and  is,  as  I  know  from  ample  experience,  generally 
very  tardy  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  action.  The  bichloride,  so  valuable  in  the 
tertiary  form  of  syphilis,  is  not  a  reliable  medicine  in  chancre,  except,  perhaps, 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  chronicity,  in  which  I  have  sometimes  given  it  with 
moch  benefit,  in  doses  varying  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain  every 
eight  hours. 

Mercury  must  not  be  employed,  in  any  form,  in  the  treatment  of  primary 
syphilis,  if  there  is  fever,  or  general  excitement  of  the  system.  In  such  a  case 
the  patient  must  be  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  treatment,  con- 
sisting of  rest,  abstinence,  purgation,  and  the  use  of  salines  and  antinionials. 
A  similar  course  is  to  be  followed  in  phagedena  and  gangrene,  or  even  when  there 
is  merely  an  unusually  irritable  state  of  the  constitution.  Exhibited  under  such 
circumstances,  the  mineral  never  fails  to  produce  mischief,  by  increasing  the  local 
and  general  derangement.  The  great  art  of  administering  mercury  in  this  and 
other  diseases  is  to  know  when  and  how  to  give  it ;  never  to  employ  it  sakelessly, 
or  simply  because  it  is  mercury,  but  to  give  it  for  a  good  reason  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this  properly  a  great  deal  more  judgment  is  required  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Upon  the  manner  in  which  the  article  is  used  in  primary  syphilis  will,  in  great 
degree,  depend  the  future  welfare  of  the  patient. 

There  can  be  no  qaestion  that  primary  and  even  secondary  syphilis  are  often 
curable  without  mercury.  Every  practitioner  meets  with  instances  where  none 
but  the  most  simple  means  are  necessary  to  attain  this  object  promptly  and  satis- 
(kctorily.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  rarely  given  this  mineral  in  any  case 
of  these  two  forms  of  the  affection  ;  and,  although  tertiary  symptoms  have  occa- 
rionally  supervened  upon  this  mode  of  treatment,  I  have,  on  the  whole,  had  no 
cause  whatever  to  regret  it,  but  quite  the  contrary.  The  value  of  the  non- 
mercurial  treatment  was  fairly  tested,  in  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  cases,  by 
the  British  surgeons,  during  the  Peninsular  wars,  and  their  results,  as  published 
by  some  of  their  most  enlightened  and  reliable  brethren,  prove,  in  the  most  irre- 
firmgable  manner,  that  primary  syphilis  may  generally  be  effectually  relieved  by 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  means.  It  was  found  that  the  av^^rago  period  occupied 
by  the  treatment  of  chabcre  unaccompanied  by  bubo,  without  mercury,  was 
twenty-one  days,  a  little  more  than  twice  this  period  being  required  when  the  sorcJ 
was  followed  by  bubo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  that  were  treated  with 
mercury  required,  for  the  cure  of  chancre,  an  average  of  thirty-five  days,  and 
for  chancre  and  bubo  fifty  days.  The  results  of  the  practice  of  certain  hospitals 
are  equally  corroborative  of  the  value  of  this  treatment.  Thus,  in  the  various 
hospitals  of  Sweden,  of  20,000  cases  treated  with  mercury,  the  number  of  relapses 
amounted  to  thirteen  and  two-thirds  in  the  hundred  ;  whereas,  in  a  like  number 
of  cases  treated  by  the  simple  method,  the  proportion  of  relapses  was  only  seven 
and  a  half.  In  the  Hamburg  Hospital,  out  of  1649  patients,  of  both  sexes,  582 
were  treated  with  mercury,  and  1067  without  mercury ;  the  mean  duration  of 
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the  cure  in  the  former  was  eighty-five  days,  and  of  the  latter,  fifty-one  days,  it 
Strasbourg,  5271  persons  were  treated  without  mercury,  with  hardly  any  relapeefl 
and  secondary  afifections. 

The  above  results  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treatmoit; 
and  they  deserve  the  more  attention  because  it  was  formerly  believed  that  tlte 
primary  disease,  when  so  relieved,  is  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  constitutioml 
symptoms  than  when  the  patient  recovers  without  the  aid  of  the  mineral.  FiniUj, 
another  fact  developed  by  the  British  observers,  and  one  since  repeatedly  noticed 
both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  is  that  when  mercury  is  exhibited  in  undue 
quantities,  and  especially  in  states  of  the  system  not  properly  prepared  for  iti 
reception,  the  constitutional  contamination  is  apt  to  be  of  the  very  worst  kind,  a 
sort  of  mercurio-syphilitic  diathesis  being  established,  which,  in  its  remote  effects, 
is  more  unrelenting  and  irradicable  than  the  original  disease,  however  severe. 

If  hemorrhage  arise  during  the  progress  of  chancre,  no  time  should  be  loet  ii 
arresting  it ;  the  patient  may  already  be  much  exhausted  by  previous  suffering; 
and  a  slight  drainage  of  this  kind  might,  therefore,  prove  exceedingly  prejudidil 
to  his  recovery.  When  the  blood  issues  unmistakably  from  an  open  orifice,  the 
vessel  should  at  once  be  secured  by  ligature  or  the  compressing  forceps,  a  soi- 
cicncy  of  tissue  being  included  in  their  bite  to  insure  safe  maintenance.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  proceeds  from  many  points,  the  ordinary  styptics  will  genenllf 
suffice  for  its  arrest,  especially  if  the  system  be  promptly  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opium. 

The  morbid  erections  which  so  often  accompany  chancre,  and  which  generally 
so  much  impede  the  reparative  process,  nmst  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
gonorrhoea ;  by  the  liberal  use  of  anodynes  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  by 
soothing  topical  applications,  either  warm  or  cold,  as  may  be  most  grateful  to 
the  part  and  system.  If  hemorrhage  be  present,  they  must  be  controlled  at  aH 
hazards,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  tear  open  the  bleeding  vessels. 

Phimosis,  complicating  chancre,  must  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  it  act 
constrictingly,  threatening  destruction  of  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  by  mortii- 
cation.  In  this  event,  the  parts  must  be  freely  divided  upon  the  grooved  director, 
the  edges  of  the  incision  being  immediately  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  to  prevent  inoculation.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  tightened 
foreskin  is  permitted  to  retain  its  place,  cleanliness  and  medication  of  the  ulcer 
being  effected,  as  already  stated,  by  means  of  the  syringe. 

Paraphimosis  is  occasionally  present,  perhaps  to  a  perplexing  and  even  dan- 
gerous extent.  The  constriction  produced  by  it  may  be  such  as  to  cause  excessive 
oedema  of  the  prepuce,  and  great  engorgement,  if  not  severe  swelling,  of  the  head 
of  the  penis  ;  inducing  a  condition  of  things  which,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  may 
eventuate  in  extensive  gangrene.  These  effects  may  be  brought  about  whether 
the  chancre  be  situated  on  the  glans  or  on  the  retracted  prepuce,  and,  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  always  demand  prompt  attention.  An  attempt  should  be 
made  to  restore  the  parts  by  manual  efforts,  aided  by  chloroform,  to  give  the  sa> 
geon  more  perfect  command  over  his  movements.  This  failing,  the  only  altemi- 
tive  is  to  divide  the  stricture,  care  being  taken  afterwards  to  keep  the  wound  well 
coated  with  collodion. 

Chancre  of  the  Urethra. — Chancre  occasionally  attacks  the  urethra;  probably 
much  oftener  than  is  generally  supposed,  although  its  relative  frequency  to  chancre 
of  the  prepuce  and  head  of  the  penis  has  not  been  determined.     Of  upwards  of 
800  cases  of  all  kinds  of  this  disease  at  the  Hopital  du  Midi  at  Paris  in  185€» 
20  involved  the  urethra  and  40  the  meatus.     The  fact  that  chancre  is  liable  to 
occur  here  was  not  known,  even  to  the  most  enlightened  syphilographers,  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  maoy 
of  them  should  have  considered  gonorrhoea  as  capable,  in  some  cases,  of  giviofl 
rise  to  secondary  symptoms.     The  sore  being  concealed  in  the  urethra,  the  di^ 
charge  which  attended  it  was  regarded  as  being  exclusively  the  product  of  gona^ 
rhcea,  and  the  ignorance  which  existed  upon  the  subject  would  probably  ner^ 
have  been  removed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  practice  of  inoculation.     Tb* 
numerous  experiments  which  have  been  performed  upon  the  subject  have  proved 
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lejond  the  possibilitj  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  gonorrhoea  is  a  mere  local  affection, 
iDd  that,  whenerer  any  constitutional  syphilitic  phenomena  occur  as  a  couse- 
laeoce  of  a  urethral  profluvium,  those  phenomena  are  due,  not  to  the  effects  of 
pDorrhcea,  bat  to  those  of  urethral  chancre. 

Chancro  of  the  urethra  is  generally  situated  just  behind  the  meatus,  or  in  that 
lortion  of  the  tube  which  corresponds  with  the  glans ;  I  have,  however,  repeatedly 
aet  with  it  on  the  lip4  of  the  external  orifice,  and  in  a  young  gentleman,  recently 
inder  my  care,  I  found  a  well-marked  indurated  chancre  at  least  two  inches 
lehind  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  disease  occasionally,  though 
^ery  rarely,  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  urethra,  as  far  back  as  the  neck 
€  the  bladder. 

The  period  of  latency  of  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  much  longer  than  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  disease,  which,  on  an  average,  does  not  exceed  four  or  five 
lajd ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rarely  less  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  weeks. 
rhe  reason  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  specific  virus,  being  entangled  in 
ne  or  more  of  the  lacunae  of  the  tube,  is  incapable  of  exerting  the  same  rapid 
afluence  as  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  abraded  surface  upon  the  head 
if  the  penis.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  only  a  very  small  quantity 
if  the  poison  generally  finds  its  way  into  the  urethra,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
lai  great  difficulty,  not  merely  in  effecting  a  secure  lodgment,  but  in  so  multi- 
plying itself  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  ultimately  an  explosive  effect  upon  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues.  The  urine,  passing  along  the  tube  soon  after 
the  intromission  of  the  specific  fluid,  will,  iu  general,  either  wash  it  entirely 
awiy,  or,  combining  with  it,  effectually  neutralize  its  properties. 

The  discharge  attendant  upon  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  generally  less  copious 
tku  in  ordinary  gonorrhoea ;  it  is  also  more  thin,  and  of  a  lighter  color,  unless 
the  accompanying  inflammation  is  unusually  severe,  when  it  may  be  both  profuse 
and  of  a  thick,  bloody  character,  or  thick  and  yellow  with  a  greenish  tinge.  There 
is  generally  some  degree  of  scalding  in  micturition,  though  hardly  ever  as  much 
u  in  gonorrhcea,  and  the  site  of  the  chancre  is  nearly  always  indicated  by  a 
ttue  of  hardness,  or  kind  of  lump  easily  distinguished  by  the  thumb  and  finger. 
When  the  disease  affects  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  great  induration  of  the  whole  head  of  the  penis  with  a  red  and  phlogosed 
ippeartnce  of  its  mucous  covering,  and  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  prepuce. 
Horbid  erections  are  not  only  frequent  but  oft<.'n  very  painful  and  troublesome. 
The  disease  is  usually  chronic,  and  rarely  gives  rise  to  fever,  although  it  is  liable 
to  be  followed  by  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms.  Bubo  is  not  one  of  its  ordi- 
■tty  effects ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  of  the  urethra  nearly  always  is. 
The  diagnosis  of  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  often  diflBcult.  It  is  certainly  easy 
ciOQgh  when  the  ulcer  is  situated  at  the  lips  of  the  meatus,  or  just  behind  the 
<*ifice,  the  separation  of  the  edges  of  which  will  then  bring  it  fully  into  view, 
OTi  at  til  events,  to  an  extent  sufficiently  satisfactory.  When  located  farther 
{•ck,  its  existence  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt ;  for,  although  the  accompanying 
ndontioQ  may  be  very  distinct,  yet  as  a  similar  condition  may  be  present  in 
fWtonrhcBa,  in  conse<|uence  of  the  development  of  an  abscess,  or  the  escape  of  a 
^  of  urine  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  no  useful  deduction  can  be 
^wn  from  it.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  rational  symptoms  are,  the  unusual 
^•toicy  of  the  poison,  or  the  extraordinary  length  of  time  which  intervenes 
'^^ween  the  impure  connection  and  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  remarkable 
^inacy  of  the  attack,  resisting,  as  it  generally  does,  all  the  various  methods 
^trpttment  which  are  commonly  directed  for  the  cure  of  gouorrhcea,  and,  lastly, 
J|he^g:ht  scalding  in  micturition,  and  the  frequent  variation  in  the  nature  of  the 
Jj<*arge,  which  is  now  scanty,  thin,  and  serous,  now  profuse,  thick,  and  yellow. 
^«  only  real  diagnostic  character,  however,  is  furnished  by  inoculation,  which 
•■ottlci  be  promptly  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  doubt  on  account  of  the  selection 
^  •  proper  and  efficient  course  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  anti- 
^philitic  principles.  The  remedies  which  prove  so  serviceable  in  gonorrhoea 
''^  entirely  inert  here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  instrumental  in  diluting 
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the  urine  and  depriving  it  of  its  acrimony.     When  within  reach  gentle  cauteiv 
zation  with  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  beneficial ;  indeed,  in  obstinate  eases,  hardlj 
any  other  direct  application  will  be  of  much  avail.     In  the  intervals  of  the  caa* 
terization,  or,  in  the  more  intractable  forms  of  the  disease,  throughout  the  treat- 
ment, different  kinds  of  injections  must  be  used,  especially  weak  lotions  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  tannin,  and  opium,  acetate  of  load,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  iodide 
of  iron.     If  the  sore  be  seated  near  the  meatus,  the  opposite  surfaces  should  be 
kept  apart  with  a  tent  medicated  with  the  dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ;  or  a  small  bougie  smeared  with  this  substance  may  occasionally  be  intro- 
duced.    If  marked  induration  exist,  early  but  gentle  mercurial ization  must  be 
employed,  both  as  a  means  of  promptly  curing  the  chancre,  and  of  protecting 
the  system  from  contamination. 

Chancre  in  the  Female. — Chancre  in  the  female  is  most  common  upon  the 
vulva,  in  the  vagina,  and  upon  the  uterus,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
being  in  the  order  here  stated.  The  perineum  also  sometimes  suffers.  The 
inferior  portion  of  the  vagina  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  the  superior, 
but  both  this  part  of  the  tube  and  the  uterus  are  not  nearly  as  often  the  seat  of 
the  indurated,  or  true  Hunterian  chancre,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  owing 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  infecting  matter  which  covers  the  sore  of  the  penis 
is  wiped  off  during  coitus  before  the  organ  has  effected  full  penetration.  The 
nature  of  the  ulcer  is  easily  recognized  by  its  excavated  shape,  its  steep,  irregular 
edges,  its  foul,  unhealthy-looking  bottom,  and  its  indurated  base.  In  chronic 
chancre  of  the  uterus,  the  hardness  is  generally  wide-spread  and  most  characte^ 
istic,  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  organ  being  almost  of  a  stony  consistence, 
deeply  engorged,  and  of  a  florid  hue. 

The  soft  or  non-indurated  chancre  is  much  more  common  than  the  indurated, 
the  two  varieties  of  sore  following,  in  this  and  other  respects,  the  same  laws  in 
the  female  as  in  the  male.  The  former  is  often  multiple,  and  may  acquire  a  large 
size  ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  single,  and  almost  always  very  small, 
its  dimensions  rarely  exceeding  those  of  a  five  cent  piece.  Both  classes  of  ulcers 
are  frequently  the  scat  of  excessive  pain,  especially  when  they  attack  the  vulva 
and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  vagina.  Their  march  is  generally  chronic,  and 
their  presence  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  careful  ocular  inspection. 
In  regard  to  their  diagnosis,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  principally  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  patient,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ulcers. 
When  the  ordinary  means  of  discrimination  fail,  inoculation  may  be  practised. 

In  the  treatment  of  chancre  in  the  female,  the  same  general  rules  are  to  be  ob- 
served as  in  chancre  of  the  male.  Absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  active 
purgation,  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture,  opiates,  diaphoretics,  the  warm 
bath,  and  light  diet  constitute  the  principal  constitutional  remedies.  The  moat 
important  topical  means  are  frequent  injections  of  cold  water,  or  cold  water  im- 
pregnated with  some  mild  anodyne  and  astringent  articles ;  cauterization  with 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury ;  and  isolation  of 
the  sores  by  plugs  of  patent  lint,  medicated  with  aromatic  wine,  lotions  of  tannii 
and  opium,  yellow  wash,  or  some  slightly  stimulating  unguent.  In  obstinate 
cases,  especially  in  the  indurated  chancre,  a  mild  course  of  mercury  will  be 
necessary. 

Chancre  of  the  Fingers^  Lips,  Tongue,  and  Anus, — Chancre  of  tkJtngermMJ 
be  contracted  by  surgeons  and  accoucheurs  in  examining,  dressing,  or  delivOTng 
diseased  women,  from  the  accidental  inoculation  with  the  syphilitic  poison.  It 
commonly  begins  as  a  little  sore  or  vesicle  at  the  side  of  the  nail,  from  which  it 
gradually  extends  until  it  eventually  involves  its  entire  structure,  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  ])arts.  The  attack  is  attended  with  great  pain,  discoloration,  and 
swelling  of  the  finger,  which  soon  becomes  bullous  and  distorted,  very  moch  •» 
in  the  worst  forms  of  onyxitis  ;  and  the  ulcer  itself  presents  a  foul  phajgedenic  or 
sloughing  aspect.  Red  lines  frequently  extend  up  the  arm,  the  axillary  lym- 
phatic ganglions  are  enlarged  and  exquisitely  tender,  and  the  general  health  is 
seriously  impaired ;  often,  indeed,  totally  ruined. 

A  chancre  sometimes  forms  upon  the  lip ;  more  frequently  upon  the  lower  thai 
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tfce  upper.     The  sore  is  solitary,  more  or  less  oval,  and  characterized  by  a  re- 

■iirkably  indurated  base,  the  part  feeling  like  a  mass  of  fibro-cartilage.     Ttie 

ducharge  is  scanty  and  ichorous.     The  whole  lip  is  stifif,  painfal,  and  everted. 

Ljmphaiic  involvement  of  the  chin  and  side  of  the  jaw  is  an  invariable  con- 

eomitant 

In  chancre  of  the  tongue,  it  is  usually  the  tip  of  the  organ  that  is  affected. 
The  acre  is  very  hard  and  indolent,  but  possesses  no  distinctive  features. 

ChiQcre  of  the  anus  may  arise  from  the  accidental  contact  of  the  syphilitic 
vinu,  as  when  a  woman  has  the  disease  upon  the  vulva,  in  the  vagina,  or  upon 
the  perineum,  or  from  a  more  direct  cause  which  need  not  be  specified.  The 
sores  may  be  seated  just  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  immediately  above  the 
sphincter  muscle,  and  they  may  be  eitheir  hard  or  soft;  more  commonly  the  former. 
Defecation  is  exquisitely  painful,  the  parts  are  excoriated  and  inflamed,  the  dis- 
charge is  thin,  copious,  and  fetid,  and,  if  the  morbid  action  is  not  speedily  arrested, 
ahecesses  are  liable  to  form,  although  they  seldom  open  into  the  bowel.  The 
Tcige  of  the  anus  is  sometimes  completely  riddled  by  these  sores.  Buboes  seldom 
Ibliow. 

Chancres  are  liable  to  form  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  nose,  cheeks,  eye- 
lids, scalp,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all  these  situations 
the  flores  invariably  belong  to  the  indurated  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  chancre  of  the  fingers,  lips,  tongue,  anus,  and  other  portions 
of  the  cutaneous,  mucous  or  muco-cutaneous  surface  must  be  deduced  from  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  affected  structures.  If,  not- 
withstanding this,  doubt  arises,  recourse  may  be  had  to  inoculation.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  chancre  of  the  lip  may  be  mistaken  for  an  epithelioma, 
and  that  the  surgeon  should  never  be  in  haste  to  amputate  a  syphilitic  finger, 
because  the  ulcer  presents  a  foul  or  sloughy  aspect,  inasmuch  as  a  judicious  course 
of  treatment  may  promptly  dispel  the  disease.  Nearly  all  these  affections  will 
be  materially  benefited  by  gentle  mercurialization. 

2.   BUBO. 

Bnbo  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin, 
h  may  proceed  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  tending  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
Ijmpbatic  vessels  leading  to  these  glands ;  thus  it  may  be  occasioned  by  gonor- 
rtoea,  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  fatigue  from  protracted  exercise,  injury  of  the 
inferior  extremity,  or  the  presence  of  a  boil  upon  the  nates,  thigh,  or  perineum. 
Such  swellings  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  young  subjects  of  a  scrofulous 
^pi*rameut,  in  whom  they  often  arise  from  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  gene- 
'illj  disappear  without  much,  if  any,  treatment ;  the  concomitant  inflammation 
being  usually  very  slight  and  seldom  passing  into  suppuration.     The  syphilitic 
''•ho,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  specific  disease,  the  result  of  inoculation  with  \he  mat- 
ter of  chancre,  and  capable  of  furnishing  a  secretion  similar  to  that  by  which 
^  Was  itself  produced.     An  open  syphilitic  bubo  is,  in  fact,  a  chancre,  and  nothing 
*W    Hence,  like  the  latter,  it  constitutes  merely  a  form  of  primary  disease ;  for 
f^  long  as  the  poison  is  limited  to  the  glands  of  the  groin  there  cannot,  of  course, 
*^  any  real  contamination  of  the  system.     It  is  only  when  it  passes  beyond  this 
Poiot  that  its  operation  can  become  general ;  up  to  that  period  syphilis  is  essen- 
^^j  1  local  affection. 

^  The  true  syphilitic  bubo  rarely  arises  until  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  week  from  the  appearance  of  the  original  sore ;  cases  sometimes 
*J*ur  at  an  earlier  period,  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
•^*?  attack  may  be  postponed  until  the  close  of  the  first  month.     Some  writers, 
*^uche  among  the  rest,  assert  that  the  disease  occasionally  does  not  show  itself 
^^til  after  the  lapse  of  {hree  years.     Such  a  statement,  although  apparently 
'^•^ited  by  respectable  authorities,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously  entertained  by 
^^y  one.     Nature  undoubtedly  constantly  deviates  from  her  established  laws,  but 
^^  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  she  could  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  departure  as 
^^  an  occurrence  as  this  would  imply.     We  must  rather  oop^ 
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lies  in  a  want  of  correct  observation  than  in  such  a  flagrant  Tiolation  of  the  lavs 
of  syphilis. 

Bubo  may  follow  either  the  soft  or  the  indurated  chancre,  but  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  sore  should  be  free  from  phagedeu 
and  gangrene,  or,  indeed,  irom  severe  inflammation  of  every  kind,  inasmuch  as  the 
absorption  of  the  specific  virus  and  its  transmission  to  the  groin  are  accomplished 
with  great  difficulty  when  the  parts  are  overpowered  by  disease.  An  active,  opea 
state  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  smallest  conceivable  amount  of  inflammation  in  the 
structures  immediately  around,  are,  other  things  being  equal,  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  true  syphilitic  bubo.  Considerable  diTersitj 
exists  in  respect  to  the  aptitude  with  which  the  two  varieties  of  chancre  produce 
bubo,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  bubo  itself.  Thus,  the  inda- 
ratcd  chancre  is  always  followed  by  bubo,  the  swelling,  which  usually  involres 
several  ganglions,  being  hard  and  chronic,  and  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  ni- 
ture  of  the  parent  sore,  without  much  disposition  to  suppurate,  although  it  is soie 
eventually  to  contaminate  the  constitution.  The  pus,  moreover,  which  occasioD- 
ally  forms,  is  not  generally  specific,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  thin,  ichorooi 
character.  The  soft  chancre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  now  and  then  followed 
by  bubo ;  the  disease,  which  attacks  only  one  gland,  always  runs  its  course  very 
rapidly,  and  soon  terminates  in  an  abscess,  the  fluid  being  both  abundant  and 
readily  inoculable. 

However  produced,  the  specific  bubo  will  generally  be  found  to  occur  on  the 
same  side  as  the  chancre.  Thus,  if  the  ulcer  exist  on  the  right  side  of  the  penis, 
the  right  groin  will  be  the  oue  to  sufifer,  and  conversely.  Now  and  then  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  met  with,  depending,  probably,  upon  an  interlacement  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  those  of  the  right  side  passing  over  to  the  left,  and  the  re- 
verse. A  bad  form  of  bubo  occasionally  occurs  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  or  upon 
the  pubcs,  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  infected  ganglion. 

Both  soxes  are  liable  to  syphilitic  bubo ;  males,  however,  suffer  much  more 
frequently  than  fc^males,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  those  of  the  former  j)assing  in  a  much  more  direct  manner  than 
those  of  the  latter  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  chancre  of  the  uterus  and 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  bubo  is  uncommon,  and  the  same  law  holds  good  in 
chancre  of  the  urethra  in  men. 

The  relative  proportion  of  bubo  to  chancre  has  not  been  settled ;  while  the  in- 
durated form  of  the  disease  is  very  generally  followed  by  swelling  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  soft  chancre  does  not  perhaps  produce  such  an  effect  oft^ner  than  in  one 
case  out  of  four. 

An  opinion  has  extensively  prevailed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  more, 
that  a  bubo  may  form  in  the  groin  without  the  intervention  or  antecedence  of  a 
chancre,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  absorption  of  the  specific  poison  from  a 
mucous  or  cutaneous  surface.     It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
that  such  an  effect  is  possible,  because,  as  they  allege,  bubo  and  even  constita- 
tional  symptoms  occasionally  occur  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  their  having 
been  preceded  by  primary  ulcers  upon  the  genitals.     They  assume  that  the  mat^ 
ter  in  which  the  poison  is  entangled,  or  held,  as  it  were,  in  solution,  may  be  ab^ 
sorbed  by  the  mucous  or  ever  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  penis  in  the  sam9 
manner,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  as  morphia,  atropia,  and  other  articles  of^ 
the  materia  medica,  and  that,  being  subsequently  conveyed  by  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels to  the  groin,  it  is  capable  of  infecting  its  glands  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
true  syphilitic  bubo.     Hence,  the  disease  has  been  called  the  primary  non-con- 
secutive bubo,  or,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  bubon  d'emblee.     The  existence  of  thia 
variety  of  inguinal  enlargement  was  admitted  by  several  of  the  older  writers  on 
syphilis,  especially  by  Astruc  and  Swediaur,  and  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  much 
length  by  Ricord  and  his  disciples.     Many  of  the  most  experienced  practitioners, 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  positively  assert  that  they  have  never  met  with 
it,  and,  as  for  myself,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  instance  of  the  kind  has  ever  fallen 
under  my  observation.     My  belief,  therefore,  is  that  the  occurrence  is  a  mere 
chimera,  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  chancre  which  precedes  it  is  so 
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mall  aud  eranescent  as  to  elude  detection.  It  is  certain  that  such  slight  and 
Tansieiit  ulcers  often  do  appear  on  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes,  and  that, 
lotwitbstanding  thej  do  not  attract  any  attention  either  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
jent  or  his  attendant,  they  are  yet  not  unfrequcntly  followed  by  the  worst  forms 
»f  coBStitutional  contamination. 

An  excellent  observer,  Dr.  Bumstead,  in  the  work  previously  referred  to,  in 
ipeaking  of  this  subject,  makes  the  following  very  apposite  remarks : — ?  The  exists 
^Dce  of  a  bubon  d'emblee,  secreting  iuoculable  pas  and  capable  of  infecting  the 
"ODStitution,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  our  present  knowledge  of  venereal 
ilseases,  and  cannot  now,  as  formerly,  be  admitted.  The  reported  cases  of  this 
diaracter  are  very  far  from  being  conclusive.'' 

Varieties. — Bubo,  like  chancre,  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
rhas,  it  may,  after  having  progressed  a  certain  distance,  remain  stationary,  per- 
haps even  several  months,  manifesting  no  decided  disposition  either  to  advance 
IT  to  recede.  Conjoined  with  this  indolent,  passive,  or  inactive  state  is  generally 
I  certain  degree  of  hardening,  such  as  we  so  often  observe  in  the  chronic  indu- 
mted  ulcer  upon  the  head  of  the  penis.  Such  a  swelling  is  always  to  be  dreaded 
m  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  specific  poison  to  lurk  in  the  substance  of 
he  affected  glands,  from  which,  in  time,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  being  con- 
reyed  into  the  system,  so  as  to  give  rise  ultimately  to  secondary  and  tertiary 
tymptoms.  The  bubo,  in  fact,  is  a  hot-l)ed,  not  merely  for  the  temporary  lodg- 
nent  of  the  virus,  but  for  its  zymotic  operation,  and  its  gradual  extension  to 
ither  and  more  important  structures. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  enlarged  glands,  taking  on  inordinate  inflarama- 
ory  action,  pass  into  suppuration,  the  matter  usually  collecting  in  a  solitary 
ibscess,  of  an  ovoidal  shape,  and  from  the  volume  of  an  almond  up  to  that  of  a 
^se's  egf^.  When  the  disease  assumes  this  form,  it  generally  runs  its  course 
rith  considerable  rapidity,  being  characterized  by  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
Luce,  ?uch  as  rigors,  fever,  and  headache,  and  by  intense  local  suffering,  the  pain 
«ing  of  an  aching,  throbbing  character,  the  swelling  great,  the  heat  excessive, 
ind  the  discoloration  of  a  dusky  livid  red.  If  the  matter,  which  is  generally 
»f  a  thick,  yellowish  appearance,  intermingled  with  blood  and  cellular  sloughs, 
s  not  promptly  evacuated,  it  is  apt  to  burrow  among  the  neighboring  tissues, 
lausing  extensive  sinuses,  which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  and  which 
occasionally  lay  open  most  important  structures.  In  neglected  cases  I  have 
Dore  than  once  seen  such  an  abscess  pass  high  up  over  the  abdomen,  and  low 
lown  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  In  the  indurated  bubo,  the  result  usually  of 
in  indurated  chancre,  the  secretion  is  generally  comparatively  scanty,  and  of  a 
Jlin,  ichorous,  sanious,  or  sanguinolent  nature.  Whenever  the  quantity  of  mat- 
«r  is  unusually  large,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  cellular 
issae  in  which  the  affected  glands  are  wrapt  up  rather  than  by  the  glands  them- 
ielves. 

When  the  contents  of  the  abscess  have  been  discharged,  whether  spontaneously 
r  otherwise,  the  disease  takes  the  name  of  an  open  or  ulcerated  bulx),  a  state  in 
rhich  it  may  remain,  with  very  little  change,  for  an  almost  indefinite  period. 
*he  discharge  from  such  a  sore,  which  is  always  situated  above  Poupart's  liga- 
tent,  and  which  inclines  from  above  downwards  and  inwards,  may  partake  more 
r  less  of  the  character  of  laudable  pus,  or  it  may,  as  most  generally  happens,  be 
lin,  ichorous,  and  irritating,  its  quantity  varying  from  several  drachms  to  up- 
ards  of  an  ounce  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  How  long  it  may  retain  its  specific 
roperties  is  unknown.  The  edges  of  the  sore  exhibit  very  much  the  same 
ppearances  as  those  of  a  common  chancre ;  thus,  they  may  be  very  steep,  hard, 
nd  ragged ;  everted,  inverted,  or  undermined ;  thick  or  thin ;  pale,  reddisii, 
oaky  or  purple.  The  bottom  is  usually  incrusted  with  a  dirty,  greenish,  or 
eilowish  pultaceous  substance,  with  here  and  there  a  small,  fiery  looking,  ex- 
aiaitely  sensitive  granulation.  Sinuses  often  extend  from  the  main  ulcer  in 
.ifferent  directions,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  the  destruction  has  been  at 
U  extensive,  to  see  some  of  the  affected  ganglions  lying  in  a  partially  detached 
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State  at  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  perhaps  adhering  merely  by  a  few  shreds  of  cel- 
lular tissue. 

An  ulcerated  bubo  may  take  on  phagedenic  action,  extending  more  or  km 
rapidly  in  dififerent  directions,  like  a  chancre  occurring  in  an  unhealthy  constitii- 
tion.  This  epiphenomenon  may  show  itself  soon  after  the  swelling  has  been  kid 
open,  or  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or  months.  It  is  usually  d»* 
ractcrized  by  severe  pain,  by  a  thin,  profuse,  sanious  discharge,  and  by  a  fool 
pultaceous  state  of  the  sore,  along  with  an  irritable  condition  of  the  system,  want 
of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Finally,  a  syphilitic  bubo  may  run  into  gangrene;  sometimes  before  ulceratimi 
sets  in,  but  usually  not  until  afterwards.  Such  a  termination  is  most  prone  to 
occur  in  the  lower  classes  of  patients,  the  inmates  of  cellars,  prisons,  almshoosefl, 
and  other  filthy  places,  and  often  produces  the  most  frightful  ravages,  caunng 
extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  as  well  as,  in  some  caaes, 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  symptoms  are  generally  very  severe,  and 
the  disease  often  proves  fatal,  the  sufiferer,  meanwhile,  forming  a  most  loathsome 
and  disgusting  object. 

Diagnosis. — Syphilitic  bubo  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  bubo  irom  other 
causes,  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  determine  the  diagnosia^ 
desirable  as  it  is  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  upon  a  subject  of  such  practical 
moment.  There  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  these  two  classes  of  swelling 
which  are  deserving  of  attention  as  means  of  discrimination.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  surgeon  must  carefully  consider  the  history  of  the  case.  If  the  bubo  be  of  a 
syphilitic  nature  it  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  come  on  unlil  the  end  of  the 
second  week  from  the  primary  disease,  and  in  many  instances,  indeed,  not  until 
a  considerably  later  period.  In  the  common  bubo,  on  the  contrary,  the  swelling 
usually  supervenes  within  a  short  time  after  the  exciting  cause  has  begun  to 
act.  Thus,  a  boil  upon  the  nates,  or  a  corn,  bruise,  or  other  injury  of  the  toe, 
is  usually  followed  by  a  bubo  within  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  local  affection.  Secondly,  useful  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  duration  of  the  swelling.  A  syphilitic  bubo  usually  lasts  a  number  of 
weeks,  often,  indeed,  several  months;  an  ordinary  bubo,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  promptly  disappears  with  the  exciting  cause  that  induced  it.  Thirdly, 
the  specific  bubo  often  suppurates  and  ulcerates ;  the  common  bubo  seldom,  if 
ever,  and  then  only  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  and  broken  constitution.  Fourthly, 
the  matter  of  the  syphilitic  bubo  is  often  inocnlable ;  of  the  common,  never. 
Finally,  the  syphilitic  swelling  is  always  situated  above  Poupart's  ligament^ 
affecting  mostly  only  one  gland ;  the  non-syphilitic  swelling,  on  the  contrary,  i« 
usually  situated  below  that  band,  or  partly  below  and  partly  above,  and  generally 
attacks  several  ganglions,  though  rarely  in  an  equal  degree. 

The  scrofulous  bubo  occurs  only  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  mostly  in 
children  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty.  It  commonly  affects  a  considerable  numbei 
of  glands  simultaneously,  and  they  remain  enlarged  for  a  long  time,  being  verj 
hard  and  lobulnted,  and  slowly  tending  to  suppuration.  The  matter  is  of  i 
yellow-greenish  hue,  and  collects  in  several  little  abscesses,  which,  bursting,  leav< 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  with  thin,  bluish,  undermined  edges,  and  a  thin,  sanious 
irritating  discbarge,  destitute  of  inoculable  properties.  The  bulk  of  the  swellinf 
is  usually  situated  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  o; 
the  thigh  ;  and  traces  of  strumous  disease  generally  occur  in  other  parts  of  th< 
body. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  bubo  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  genera 
principles  as  that  of  chancre,  of  which,  as  already  stated,  it  is  simply  anothe 
form.  If  the  disease  be  seen  early,  before  there  is  much  inflammatory  action  o 
any  decided  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  abortive  treatment  will  come  in  play 
consisting  of  the  free  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  of  concentrated  com 
pression,  either  with  a  truss,  or  a  series  of  linen  pads  and  the  spica  bandage 
There  are  few  cases  of  incipient  bubo  which  can  resist  the  combined  influence  o 
these  remedies,  if  properly  managed.  If  the  compression,  in  the  efficacy  of  whic 
I  have  great  confidence,  proves  painful,  it  must  be  moderated,  or  temporaril 
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pretermitted.     Occasionally  the  treatment  is  advantageouslj  preceded  by  the 

application  of  leeches. 

If  the  disease  has  already  made  considerable  progress,  iodine  and  compression 

triU  probably  prove  insufficient,  and  then  more  active  measures  will  be  required. 

Of  these,  the  most  efficient  is  the  formation  of  an  eschar  upon  the  most  prominent 

fOitioD  of  the  swelling  by  means  of  the  Vienna  paste,  applied  as  in  making  au 

ime,  or  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains 

to  the  oance  of  alcohol.     The  skin  having  been  previously  elevated  by  a  small 

lilister,  a  compress  wet  with  the  lotion  is  firmly  bound  upon  the  raw  surface,  and 

Trtiiaed  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  replaced  by  an  emollient  poultice  or  the  warm 

Yiter^dressing.     The  pain  produced  by  this  application  is  excessive,  and  hence 

tke  paste  usually  deserves  the  preference,  especially  as  the  mercury  does  not 

poBMSS  any  special  therapeutic  advantages.     The  new  action  created  by  the 

custic  neatralizes  or  overwhelms  the  pre-existing,  and  rapidly  destroys  the 

fecific  disease. 

When  suppuration  is  threatened,  or  inevitable,  the  process  should  be  expedited 
bf  tlie  usual  means,  aided  by  recumbency  and  a  relaxed  position  of  the  lower 
otremity.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  observed,  the  parts  are  freely  divided,  even 
if  the  matter  be  deep-seated,'  in  order  to  give  full  vent  to  the  confined  fluid.  A 
teot  if  kept  in  the  opening  to  prevent  closure  of  its  edges.  The  incision  should 
ilwijs  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament.  If  the  bubo  is  chronic 
umI  indurated,  the  operation  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  hemorrhage, 
chiefly,  however,  of  a  venous  nature,  and,  consequently,  easily  arrested  by  pres- 
we  ind  qaietnde.  When  the  suppurative  process  is  very  slow  and  imperfect, 
M  it  sometimes  is,  especially  in  the  variety  of  bubo  just  mentioned,  the  most 
sppropriate  application  is  a  large  blister,  retained  sufficiently  long  to  produce 
tboiOQgh  vesication,  and  dressed  with  an  emollient  poultice.  When  the  accumu- 
ktiM  of  pus  is  very  large,  it  has  been  proposed  to  efifect  its  evacuation,  not  by 
iiciaoD,  but  by  a  number  of  punctures,  on  the  ground  that  the  procedure  would 
be  leai  destructive  to  the  integument  than  the  more  common  operation.  I  have 
■ot^  however,  found  such  a  result  to  obtain  in  my  own  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
the  skin  and  cellular  substance  are  generally  so  much  detached  and  impoverished 
is  to  render  it  impossible  to  preserve  them  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
■Hinate  reunion.  Hence,  I  am  always  in  favor  of  a  free  division ;  nor  do  I 
besitite  afterwards  to  remove  such  portions  of  integument  as  may  seem  to  act 
<>tanictingly  to  the  reparative  process  by  overhanging  the  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
ttd  interfering  with  its  medication.  If  sinuses  form,  thoy  must  be  laid  open,  early 
ind  freely,  in  the  usual  manner :  fungous  granulations  are  repressed  with 
cscharotics,  as  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  what  is  better,  the 
•cwsors.  If  the  constitution  is  impaired  by  protracted  suflt»ring  and  confine- 
i&^t,  tonics  and  change  of  air  will  be  required  ;  and  in  all  cases  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  diet,  the  bowels,  and  the  secretions.  Should  phagedena  or 
pttgrene  supervene,  the  same  line  of  treatment  will  be  demanded  as  under 
wmilar  circumstances  in  chancre.  The  chronic  indurated  bubo  will  rarely  yield 
^  i  »atis&ctory  manner  until  the  system  is  brought  gently  under  the  influence 
^^oercuh-. 

SECT.  III. — SECONDARY  SYPHILIS. 
I.    GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

"The  term  secondary  is  employed  to  designate  that  group  of  morbid  phenomena 
*luch  manifest  themselves  after  the  occurrence  of  primary  syphilis,  the  period  of 
"*ir  e?olntion  varjring,  on  an  average,  from  five  to  eight  weeks  from  the  first 
^Ihreik  of  the  disease.  The  structures  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer  are  the 
^ttneous  and  mucous,  and  these  may  be  attacked  either  simultaneously  or  con- 
*«itiTely,  or  one  may  suffer  and  the  other  escape,  according  to  the  condition  in 
^ich  they  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  contamination. 

Seeoodary  syphilis  is  always  preceded  by  chancre,  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
^'^e,  aa  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  specific  virus  ever  finds  its  way 
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into  the  sy8t<?m  by  direct  imbibition,  or  without  the  interrention  of  a  breach  of 
continuity  of  some  kind  or  other.  This  fact  is  too  well  established  to  admit  of 
any  doubt.  Bubo,  however,  does  not  always  precede  it ;  in  many  cases,  iu  fcrt, 
the  inguinal  glands  remain  completely  intact,  and  yet  the  constitutional  symptoms 
may  be  of  the  very  worst  character,  occurring,  perhaps,  early  after  the  primtrr 
disease,  and  exploding  with  peculiar  virulence  upon  the  cutaneous  and  mocoui 
tissues.  It  would  be  interesting,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  if  we  could  dete^ 
mine  the  relative  frequency  of  secondary  symptoms  and  bubo,  or  how  often  in  a 
given  number  of  coses  constitutional  syphilis  occurs  with  involvement  of  the 
inguinal  glands,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  bubo  exists  without  beiof^ 
followed  by  consecutive  derangement.  For  the  solution  of  this  question,  how- 
ever, there  are,  unfortunately,  no  sufficient  data.  As  was  previously  stated,  the 
indurated  chancre  is  nearly  always  succeeded  by  constitutional  involvement, 
occurring  early  in  the  disease,  and  generally  giving  rise  to  the  most  serioas,  if 
not  to  positively  irremediable,  effects.  It  has  lately  been  insisted  upon  by  ea- 
tain  authorities  that  the  soft  or  non-indurated  chancre  is  solely  a  local  affection, 
and,  therefore,  never  followed  by  any  specific  vice  of  the  general  system.  In  thii 
doctrine  I  cannot  agree,  for  I  can  see  no  reason,  on  general  pathological  princi- 
ples, why  an  ulcer  which  furnishes  an  infectious  virus,  as  the  soft  chancre  is  well 
known  to  do,  should  bo  capable  of  inoculating  certain  tissues  and  not  others ;  why, 
in  other  words,  it  should  be  able  to  reproduce  itself  locally,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  affect,  implicate,  or  contaminate  the  constitution.  To  assume  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  would  be,  as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere,  to  suppose 
that  there  are  two  distinct  poisons,  a  view  which  is  contrary  to  all  reason,  science, 
and  analogy,  and,  therefore,  altogether  untenable.  But  the  observant  practi- 
tioner is  not  driven  to  the  adoption  of  so  absurd  a  conclusion  ;  he  appeals  to 
his  personal  experience,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  the  veiy 
worst  cases  of  secondary  symptoms  succeed  to  the  soft  chancre.  I  am  sore  it 
has  ngain  and  again  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  such  effects,  and  I,  therefore, 
regard  this  doctrine  as  a  most  pernicious  one,  calculated  as  it  is,  if  practically 
followed,  to  throw  the  surgeon  off  his  guard,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  adopting 
a  suitable  plan  of  treatment  for  the  relief  of  his  patient. 

Secondary  symptoms  often  come  on  before  the  primary  have  disappeared ;  a 
chancre,  indeed,  may,  so  to  speak,  be  in  full  bloom,  and  continue  to  furnish  an 
abundance  of  specific  virus,  and  yet  the  constitutional  disease  have  already  made 
considerable  progress,  the  skin  being  perha])S  covered  with  eruptions,  the  throat 
inflamed  or  ulcerated,  and  the  tongue  affected  with  tubercles,  thus  showing 
thorough  contamination  both  of  the  solids  and  fluids.  Or,  the  chancre  may  hare 
become  cicatrized,  but  remain  hard  and  tender,  more  or  less  of  the  specific  poison 
lurking  in  the  affected  tissues,  ready  to  ferment  and  break  out  anew  frona  the 
most  trivial  causes.  Or,  the  original  sore  may  have  got  entirely  well,  but  the 
bubo  be  still  in  action,  either  as  an  indurated  swelling,  or  as  an  ulcer  with  more 
or  less  discharge.  Or,  lastly,  and  as  is  ])erhaps  most  commonly  the  case,  the 
secondary  complaint  does  not  display  itself  until  some  time  after  the  primary 
has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  patient  has  perhaps  imagined  himself  pe^ 
feetlv  well. 

It  is  generally  impossible  to  determine,  in  advance,  what  effect  a  chancre  may 
exert  upon  the  system  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  will  be  likely  to  lead  to 
constitutional  contamination.  There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  which, 
like  coming  events,  cast  their  shadow  before  them,  and  thus  serve  to  enable 
the  attendant  to  form  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture,  if  not  a  positive  conclusion, 
in  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  system.  These  circumstances  may  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1st.  It  is  now  generally,  if  not  universally,  admitted  that  the  indurated  chancre 
is  nearly  always  followed  by  secondary  symptoms ;  often,  if  not  usnally,  comiag 
on  before  the  primary  sore  is  completely  healed,  and  producing  a  degree  of  coft- 
tamination  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  eradicate  COB- 
pletely  from  the  system.  The  constitution,  once  affected,  nearly  alwayi  retaios 
the  peculiar  impress  which  it  has  received  from  the  viraSi  insomuch  that  th* 
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s  probablj  capable  of  being  propagated  from  parent  to  offspring  daring 
>f  generations. 

le  non-indurated  chancre,  if  multiple  or  of  great  extent,  will,  other  things 
[ual,  be  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  involvement  than  a 
»re,  especially  if  superficial  and  of  small  size. 

he  site  of  the  chancre  probably  exerts  some  influence  upon  the  produc- 
3econdary  symptoms.  Thus,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  specific 
ted  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  or  at  the  free  border  of  this 
taneous  fold,  will  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  contamination  of  the  system 
tiancre  on  the  head  of  the  penis,  owing,  probably,  to  the  greater  activity 
bsorbent  vessels  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A  chancre  of  the 
is  rarely  followed  by  constitutional  infection.  - 

Constitutional  involvement  is  also  influenced  by  the  duration  of  the 
It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  if  a  chancre,  even  of  the  indu- 
riety,  be  cured  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  from  the  time  of  the  inocu- 
iere  is,  as  a  general  rule,  no  risk  whatever  of  systemic  contamination ;  and 
ectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chances  of  absorption  of  the  specific 
11  be  much  diminished,  in  every  case,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or 
le  »orc,  in  proi)ortion  to  the  shortness  of  its  duration.  Hence  the  abso- 
ortance  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  sore  in  the  most  summary  and  thorough 

!*he  state  of  the  patient's  health  greatly  influences  the  production  of 
y  syphilis.  If  he  be  stout  and  robust,  and,  in  every  respect,  well  con- 
both  as  it  concerns  his  solids  and  fluids,  the  poison  will  be  much  less 
be  conveyed  into  the  system  than  if  he  be  feeble  and  exhausted  by  dis- 
laboring  under  a  strumous  or  scorbutic  cachexia. 

!*he  kind  of  treatment  also  produces  a  marked  effect  upon  the  occurrence 
philitic  diathesis.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that,  as  a  general  rule,  second- 
Koms  are  much  more  liable  to  declare  themselves  if  mercury  be  given 
primary  disease  than  when  the  cure  is  accomplished  without  it.  The 
if  upwards  of  80,000  cases,  treated  by  the  simple  method  in  various 
the  world,  conclusivelv  establish  this  fact. 

!lie  degree  and  character  of  the  inflammatory  action  accompanying  the 
>ften  preatly  influence  tiie  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  constitutional 
18.  When  the  inflammation  is  unusually  severe,  or  of  a  highly  phage- 
[K\  absoqnion  will  be  kept  in  abidance,  and  the  system  escape  contami- 
Gangrene,  suj)ervening  early  in  the  progress  of  a  chancre,  always  pre- 
j  al>i>orption  of  the  specific  virus. 

y,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  occurrence  of  secondary  accidents  is 
y  influenced  by  individual  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  well  known 
le  persons  contract  primary  syphilis  with,  great  diflSculty;  and,  on  the 
id,  there  are  some  who  can  never  touch  an  infected  female  witiiout  being 
'd.  The  same  is  trut^  of  secondary  syphilis.  Thus,  one  man  whose 
iterally  covered  with  chancres  may  escape  constitutional  contamination 
while  another,  who  has  only  a  small  sore  precisely  of  the  same  kind, 
er  very  severely.  There  must  lx»  great  individual  peculiarities  in  regard 
isceptibi lilies  to  the  action  of  this  poison,  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
account  for  the  renmrkable  diversities  which  characterize  the  evolution 
se  of  this  disease  in  different  persons. 

recently  brought  to  light  conclusively  prove  that  secondary  syphilis  is, 
rtain  circumstances,  an  inoculable  disease.  It  has  been  shown,  for 
that  the  secretion  of  a  mucous  tul)ercle,  the  pus  of  ecthyma,  and  even 
a  of  the  blood  of  a  tainted  person  are,  if  carefully  inserted  upon  the 
a  lancet  into  the  skin  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  capable  of  |)roducing  an 
chancre,  essentially  similar  to  a  primary  one.  The  period  of  incubation, 
18  much  longer  than  ordinary ;  it  ranges,  on  an  average,  from  twenty  to 
fs,  and  the  resulting  ulcer,  which  is  nearly  always  indurated,  is  generally 
tiy  indolent  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions.  A  most 
le  feature  of  this  Becondary  matter  is  that  it  will  not  generate  a  chancre 
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in  the  person  by  whom  it  is  famished,  or  even  in  another  infected  indiyidoal 
To  be  cupable  of  receiving  the  disease  the  subject  must  be  free  from  all  sjpbilitie 
taint. 

That  the  blood  of  a  person  afTccted  with  constitutional  syphilis  is  inocnlaUe, 
has  been  clearly  established  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  been  repeatedlj 
propagated  from  an  infected  to  a  sound  person  by  vaccination,  through  tin 
agency,  not  of  the  vaccine  matter,  but  of  the  blood ;  for  Yiennois  has  ascertained 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  infection  when  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
lancet  free  from  this  fluid  in  performing  the  operation. 

Secondary  syphilis  is  not  only  inoculable,  but  also  transmissible  from  the 
parent  to  the  offspring,  the  result  declaring  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  affections, 
more  or  less  destructive  to  the  new  being,  sometimes  before,  at  other  timea 
not  until  after  birth.  The  very  stream  of  life  is  thus  poisoned,  so  that  all  thoee 
who  partake  of  it  are  destined  to  suffer  from  its  effects,  this  being  at  least  one 
way  in  which  "  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  their  children,  down  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation."  The  fact  that  the  disease  is  transmissible 
shows  that  the  whole  system  of  the  individual  is  impregnated  with  the  specifie 
poison,  every  globule  of  blood  and  every  particle  of  solid  matter  being  impressed 
by  it.  It  is  this  pervasive,  universal  influence  that  has  led  to  the  opinion,  noir 
very  general  on  the  part  of  the  best  educated  members  of  the  profession,  thit 
constitutional  syphilis  is  seldom,  if  ever,  completely  eradicable.  Once  implanted 
in  the  system,  its  germ  is  probably  indestructible. 

Secondary  syphilis  is  usually  ushered  in  by  well-marked  constitutional  pheno- 
mena. Generally  some  days — frequently  as  many  as  eight  or  ten — before  there 
is  any  evident  local  disease,  the  patient  feels  conscious  that  he  is  unwell,  or  that 
there  is  something  wrong  about  him ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  malaise,  or  in  that  nncom- 
fortable  condition  in  which  a  man  is  neither  well  nor  yet  decidedly  sick.  Promi- 
nent among  these  symptoms  is  his  mental  dejection  ;  he  is  gloomy  and  desponding, 
indulging  in  unpleasant  forebodings,  and  unable  to  apply  himself  to  business; 
his  countenance  assumes  a  dull,  muddy  appearance ;  his  hair  becomes  dry  and 
rough;  his  limbs  and  joints  feel  sore  and  stiff;  his  appetite  is  indifferent ;  the 
bowels  are  inclined  to  be  costive ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored ;  exercise 
soon  fatigues ;  and  the  sleep,  disturbed  by  frequent  dreams,  is  unrefreshing. 
Gradually,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or,  it  may  be,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
patient  is  seized  with  chilly  sensations,  or  actual  rigors,  followed  by  high  fever, 
or  by  fever  and  profuse  sweats.  The  attack,  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
sj/philitic  fever,  is  manifestly  an  effort  of  the  system  to  eliminate  the  specific 
poison,  and  the  tissues  upon  which  it  usually  expends  itself  are,  as  was  previonslj 
stated,  the  cutaneous  and  nmeous,  together  with  the  posterior  cervical  ganglions, 
the  morbid  phenomena  of  the  former  exhibiting  themselves  in  various  eruptions, 
and  of  the  latter  in  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  tubercles  of  the  tongue.  The  iris 
may  also  be  enumerated  as  liable  to  suffer  from  secondary  involvement 

2.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  skin,  the  syphilides,  as  they  have  been  termed 
by  Alibert,  manifest  themselves  under  at  least  six  varieties  of  form,  the  eian- 
thematous,  scaly,  vesicular,  pustular,  tubercular,  and  papular.    Of  these,  however, 
the  last  three,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  their  appearance  and  the  severity 
of  their  character,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  appertaining  to  the  tertiary  order 
of  phenomena  than  to  the  secondary.     Of  the  other  three,  two  are  not  unfre* 
quently  coincident  with  the  primary  disease,  although,  in  general,  they  do  na* 
show  themselves  until  some  time  afterwards.     The  syphilitic  eruptions  nearly 
always  pursue  a  chronic  course,  are  more  or  less  circular  in  their  form,  and  alway^ 
exhibit  a  characteristic  copper  color,  especially  in  their  earlier  stages ;  for,  afte^ 
they  have  existed  for  some  time,  they  are  very  apt  to  assume  a  grayish,  muddy^ 
or  bronze  appearance,  owing  to  some  modification  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the^ 
skin.     Although  occurring  upon  all  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  they  arcs' 
usually  most  conspicuous  upon  the  forehead,  nose,  cheek,  back,  and  ahoulder, 
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Jthio.  fcrnyisli  sculvs,  horil,  tbiek,  greenisb  scabs,  narrow,  superficial  craeks,  or  well- 
mu-kcd  iilrirrs. 

Syphilitic  cut&ncoas  diseases  may  gpnorally  bo  easily  distingaiElieil  from  ordi- 
B&ry  akin  discascB :  first,  by  the  history  of  the  case,  eapecially  the  existence  or 
jftbseuce  of  ehancre ;  secondly,  by  the  concurreuce  of  lesions  of  the  ciitaoeonB  and 
mucous  textures ;  tliirdly,  by  the  copper  color  of  tbe  affected  surfnce,  the  erup- 
Maa,  icalc,  or  pustule  being  itself  either  of  that  coiupleiioD,  or  eurniunded  by  a 
aon  or  less  distinctly  defined  border  of  it ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  total  absence  of 
itching  ill  syphilitic  affections,  whereas  that  aymptom  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence iu  ordinary  cutaneous  maladies. 

1.  lu  the  exanlkemalous  form,  tlie  spots  arc  of  a  dark  copper  color,  of  a  circular 
khope.  and  from  the  size  of  a  dime  to  that  of  a  twenty-fire  cent  piece,  tbe  inter- 
9'tninf;  aurface  being  of  a  muddy,  dusky  aspect.  Although  they  sometimea  cover 
fwkrly  the  whole  body,  they  are  generally  most  prominent  on  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tn^mities ;  they  arc  never  confluent,  do  not  disappear  under  pressure,  and  usually 
fasa  off  with  a  slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
■raption  in  which  the  spots  are  of  much  smaller  size,  more  irregular  iu  shape, 
^d  of  a  brighter  red,  the  color  resembling  that  of  a  new  copper  coin.  From 
tbis  circumstance,  and  from  the  eruption  being  ofteu  eonien-bat  conSoeut,  like 
{Boaslea,  it  16  generally  known  by  the  name  of  roseola.  In  neither  of  those  forms 
ii  there  any  actual  cleratioD  of  the  skin. 

,  Tb«  syphilitic  exanthem  often  come.-;  on  before  the  disappearance  of  the  primary 
disease,  gumetimes  suddenly,  and  without  any  decided  premonitory  symptoms  ;  at 
JMher  times  gradually,  and  with  considerable  pyrexial  disturbance.  Aa  the  erup- 
{tion  Esdes  it  loses  its  reddish  tint,  and  assumes  a  dingy,  dirty,  du.sky,  or  grayish 
tpqwct.  Its  duration  varies  from  ten  days  to  three  or  four  weeks.  Its  gradual 
■liHatnDce,  and  its  coincidence  with  chancre,  bubo,  cervical  adenitis,  and  other 
^^^KC  ayphitiB,  either  primary, or  secondary,  together  with  tbe  absence  of  local 
^HBEj)  u  itching  and  Bmarting,  readily  diBtiuguish  it  from  measles  and  other 
IHSSbs  affections. 

S.  The  ecaly  variety  of  syphilis  generally  appears  without  any  febrile  disturb- 
uw,  &om  sis  to  ten  weeks  after  the  primary  disease  ;  it  is  always  remarkably 
dmnuti,  lasting  frequently  for  months  together,  and  is  commonly  associated  with 
nictntion  of  the  throat  and  palate,  iritis,  and  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints ; 
fanning,  in  this  cnae,  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
Rant  of  the  constitational  malady. 

the  eroption  nianifciits  itself,  as  the  name  implied',  in  distinct  scales,  or  thick 
ud  hardened  portions  of  epidennis,  of  a  dull,  opaque,  grayish  appearance,  rest- 
in;  ii|>ou  a  copper-colored  base.     It  generally  appears  iu  separate  patches,  which, 
ti^na^ii  they  may  occur  on  nil  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  are.  nevertheless, 
K>i"l  common  on  the  forehead,  scalp,  face,  forearms,  palm  of  the  hand,  and  sole 
ul  Uie  fool,  iu  the  latter  of  which  they  often  acquire  a  remarkable  thickness. 
Earh  iodividual  spot  is  from  three  to  twelve  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  rounded  shape, 
urdinarily  isolated,  rough,  and  somewhat  elevated  beyond  the  adjoining  level. 
TIk  Kale  is  hard,  whitish  or  grayish,  and  slightly  adherent ;  the  skin  underneath 
(hi  a  tMKlency  to  ulcerate,  or  to  form  cracks  and  fisaurca,  and  when,  by  this 
<iH'aiu>,  its  integrity  is  destroyed,  the  affected  surface  becomes  covered  with  a 
tUck,  dry,  brownish  crast.     When  the  part  hae  cicatrized,  a  whitish  spot,  some- 
*tat  ili-prcs»cd  at  the  centre,  murks  the  original  site  of  the  dincafe. 
'     8.  The  ttniriiiar  varioly  of  syphilitic  disease  is  of  very  uncommon  occurrence ; 
'  ills,  in  fact,  by  far  the  rarest  of  all  the  syphilides.     It  usually  begins  coinei- 
I  lifatly  with  th"-  latter  stages  of  the  primary  sore,  or  soon  afterwords,  in  minute, 
nrruiDM^ribed  pimples,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  to  which  soon 
Miecfvd  small  vesicles,  occupied  by  a  transparent,  serous  fluid,  and  surrounded 
Iw  a  reddish,  copper-colored  areola.     Their  progress  is  slow,  and  their  contents 
ire  either  alMorbed,  or  they  harden  into  thin  scales,  or  scabs,  which,  falling  off 
|l  different  iulsrvals,  leave  the  part  of  a  dingy,  yellov^ish  hue.     The  vesicles, 
vtiicfa  cziit  in  distinct  groups,  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  so  u 
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to  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  In  general,  they  are  most  com- 
mon on  the  neck,  chest,  and  extremities,  especially  the  superior,  their  occurrenre 
on  the  face  and  head  being  very  infrequent.  They  usually  coincide  with  sjphi- 
litic  disease  of  the  throat  and  nomadic  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  together  with  their  copper-colored  base,  readily  distinguishes  tbom 
from  ordinary  vesicles. 

4.  Syphilitic  pustules  consist  of  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  skin,  occupied 
by  pus,  or  sero-purulent  matter,  and  possessing  a  strong  tendency  to  tenniDite 
in  ulceration.  Although  they  occasionally  coexist  with  the  primary  discise, 
they  seldom  appear  until  a  long  time  after,  and,  therefore,  generally  appertiin 
to  the  third  order  of  symptoms,  their  presence  being  always  denotive  of  profooDd 
constitutional  contamination.  Their  size  and  figure  are  subject  to  considenble 
diversity.  Sometimes  they  are  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut ;  but  ordinarily  they  do 
not  exceed  the  volume  of  a  pea,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  not  attain  even  that 
size.  In  their  shape  they  are  conical,  oval,  pyrifomi,  rounded,  or  flattened,  with 
a  minute  central  depression  ;  and  there  are  few  instances  in  which  these  different 
varieties  do  not  coexist.  Their  number  is  often  immense,  hundreds  being  Mtt- 
tered  over  a  small  extent  of  surface ;  and,  as  they  form  successively,  they  miy 
be  seen  and  studied  in  every  stage  of  their  development.  Each  pustule  reposes 
upon  a  hard,  copper-colored  base,  and  is  apparently  of  a  very  complex  stmctiiR, 
though  its  precise  character  is  undetermined. 

After  remaining  for  a  short  time,  the  contents  of  the  pustule  escape,  coDcretei 
and  form  hard,  thick  scabs,  of  a  dark  color,  pretty  firmly  adherent,  and  soow- 
times  circularly  furrowed.  In  the  more  simple  cases,  the  scabs  soon  fall  off,  leav- 
ing merely  a  chronic  induration,  a  livid,  dusky,  or  grayish  stain,  or  a  small  cici* 
trice ;  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  deep,  drcnlar 
characteristic  ulcers  are  exposed,  with  a  foul,  grayish  bottom,  and  a  hard,  porpk; 
and  well-defined  margin.  In  cases  of  the  latter  description,  the  scabs  are  fi^ 
quently  renewed,  and  are  finally  succeeded  by  round  indelible  scars. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  syphilitic  pustules,  the  one,  termed  the  psydraciotf^ 
occurring  in  groups,  and  the  other,  the  phlyzacious,  disposed  separately,  without 
any  tendency,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  other,  to  become  confluent 
Willan  and  some  other  dermatologists  have  described  them  under  the  generic 
appellation  of  syphilitic  ecthyma.  It  is  the  matter  furnished  by  these  purtales 
that  is  supposed  by  Vidal,  Cazenave,  and  some  other  observers,  to  be  capable  rf 
transmitting  secondary  syphilis  by  inoculation. 

The  pustular  form  of  syphilis  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the  tubcmltf 
and  papular,  but  rarely  with  the  roseolar  and  squamous.  Severe  constitatioiiil 
disturbance  is  generally  present,  and,  indeed,  the  suffering  may  be  so  great  Mt» 
destroy  life,  the  health  being  gradually  undermined  by  the  excessive  pain  irf 
irritation  of  the  eruption  and  its  sequelae. 

5.  In  the  tubercular  variety  of  syphilis,  the  most  formidable,  if  not  also  thi 
most  frequent  of  all,  the  eruption  consists  of  small,  red,  copper-colored  eminenceSt 
varying  in  size  between  that  of  a  mustard-seed  and  an  olive.  Of  a  rounded,  flit* 
tened,  or  conoidal  shape,  they  are  either  isolated,  assembled  in  groups,  or  arranged 
in  perfect  circles ;  they  are  smooth  and  polished,  cause  little  or  no  pain,  and  h^ 
come  covered,  in  a  short  time,  with  a  dry,  scaly  incrustation,  which  is  genenllf 
reproduced  as  fast  as  it  falls  off. 

In  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  this  variety  of  syphilis,  the  tubercles  are  in- 
ordinately large,  prominent,  of  a  deep  violet  hue,  from  three  to  six  lines  in  lengtt» 
and  encircled  by  a  well-marked,  copper-colored  areola.  After  continaing  thns 
for  some  time,  varying  from  a  few  months  to  several  years,  they  inflame,  snppn* 
rate,  and  are  finally  replaced  by  deep,  foul,  painful,  irregular  ulcers,  reposing  npon 
a  hard,  purple  base.  The  thick  scab  which  usually  covers  these  erosions  is  re- 
peatedly renewed,  showing,  whenever  it  is  detached,  that  the  sore  is  extending 
its  ravages.  When  the  tubercles  are  numerous,  the  ulcers,  running  together, 
often  acquire  a  frightful  size,  and,  on  healing,  leave  disfiguring  cicatrices. 

6.  Papular  syphilis  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  small,  hard,  mAiA 
elevations,  containing  no  fluid,  and  terminating  almost  always  in  desqmmatioB, 
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seldom  in  ulceration,  or  in  the  formation  of  scabs.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
the  affection,  one  of  which  is  acute  and  primary,  the  other  chronic  and  secondary. 
In  the  first  variety,  the  eruption  appears  simultaneously  on  different  regions 
of  the  body,  and  is  completed  in  about  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
invasion.  The  papul»  are  extremely  small,  disjointed,  or  grouped,  of  a  red 
copper  color,  and  of  a  slightly  conical  shape,  being  surrounded,  here  and  there, 
by  violet  areolae,  which  are  often  confluent,  and  give  the  surface  a  characteristic 
tinge.  Ulceration  rarely  attacks  these  papulae ;  they  disappear  in  a  short  time, 
and  are  followed  by  a  fnrfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

In  the  other  variety,  ^e  eruption  is  developed  in  a  slow  and  successive  man- 
ner, being  announced  by  small  yellow  spots,  which  are  particularly  numerous  on 
the  forehead,  scalp,  and  extremities.  The  papulae,  which  are  of  a  light  copper 
color,  are  larger  than  the  preceding,  flat,  of  the  size  of  small  beans,  grouped,  and 
devoid  of  an  areola.  In  time,  the  summit  of  each  elevation  becomes  covered  with 
a  dry,  gprayish  pellicle,  which  is  regenerated  as  fast  as  it  desquamates,  until  the 
disease  finally  entirely  subsides.  Meanwhile,  the  skin  between  the  agglomerated 
papulae  undergoes  important  changes ;  it  assumes  a  dingy  yellowish  color,  has  a 
dry,  shrivelled  aspect,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  constant  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle. 

Treaimeni, — The  treatment  of  secondary  cutaneous  syphilis  may  be  divided 
into  common  and  specific,  the  first  being  of  a  general  antiphlogistic  character, 
while  the  second  has  for  its  object  the  neutralization  or  destruction  of  the  virus 
«pon  whose  action  the  affection  more  particularly  depends,  and  which,  so  long  as 
it  continues,  exposes  the  system  constantly  to  new  outbreaks  of  the  disease.     In 
general,  it  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous  to  begin  the  treatment  with  anti- 
phlogistic remedies ;  for,  although  they  may  not  always,  or  perhaps  even  very 
frequently,  eradicate  the  poison,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  tlie  salutary 
impression  which  they  make  upon  the  system,  by  ridding  it  of  its  impurities,  and 
Tutoring  the  secretions,  greatly  paves  the  way  for  the  more  prompt  and  efficient 
operation  of  any  specific  measures  that  may  afterwards  be  deemed  advisable.     A 
dbsregard  of  this  rule  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  mercurial 
treatment  of  syphilis  is  so  often  followed  by  severe  tertiary  symptoms,  the  system 
not  being  properly  prepared,  by  a  course  of  dieting,  baths,  purgatives,  and  other 
reioedies,  for  the  reception  and  beneficial  action  of  the  mineral. 

Syphilitic  fever  should  be  combated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  any 
(rther  kind  of  sympathetic  fever.  If  the  symptoms  run  high,  as  indicated  by  the 
state  of  the  pulse  and  skin,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture  be  directed,  the  bowels 
haring  been  previously  opened  by  a  brisk  cathartic.  The  action  of  the  medicine 
ihoald  be  promoted  with  tepid  drinks,  and,  if  there  are  much  pain  and  aching  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  a  Dover's  powder,  or  an  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  draught  will 
probably  be  necessary.  The  duration  of  the  fever  is  usually  very  short,  the  dis- 
«tte  often  yielding  to  very  simple  measures. 

When  eruptions  appear  upon  the  skin,  the  treatment  which  I  usually  adopt  is 

^antimonial,  having  found  it  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  a  great  majority 

of  the  cases  of  the  disease  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation.     The  quantity 

of  tartar  emetic  to  be  given  at  each  dose  must  vary  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 

of  a  grain,  repeated  every  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  according  to  the  influence  of 

the  remedy,  decided  nausea  being  hardly  ever  desired.     The  object  is  to  produce 

ooly  a  sedative  and  alterant  effect.     It  may  be  administered  by  itself,  as  in  the 

iBikier  forms  of  secondary  cutaneous  affections,  or  be  variously  combined  with 

other  articles,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  there  is  constipation,  aconite,  when 

tiiere  is  much  arterial  excitement,  or  morphia,  when  an  anodyne  and  diaphoretic 

irtion  lA  desired.     The  salutary  operation  of  the  medicine  will  be  greatly  pro- 

BMted  by  the  daily  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  by  diluent  drinks,  and  by  a  strict  ob- 

lervance  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

liow  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  acts  in  producing  its  salutary  effects  in 
lerondary  syphilis  of  the  skin  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may,  as  mercury  is  supposed  to  do,  neutralize  the  poison  of  the  disease,  by 
dircKting  it  of  its  zymotic  qualities ;  or  it  may  act  simply  as  an  eliminator,  by 
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furnishing  an  outlet  for  the  poison  through  the  various  emnnctories,  upon  all  of 
which  this  medicine  is  known  to  exert  more  or  less  influence. 

Tartarized  antimony,  then,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the  great  remedy 
upon  which  our  reliance  is  mainly  to  be  placed  in  the  treatment  of  secondtiy 
syphilis,  especially  of  the  skin,  and,  also,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  moeooi 
membrane.  If  the  remedy  fail,  or  the  disease  prove  rebellious,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  mercury,  given  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  restrictions,  as  ii 
the  primary  form  of  the  disease.  The  use  of  the  latter  medicine  may,  I  am  satia- 
fied,  be  limited  to  a  very  narrow  circle  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  it  wiB 
be  found  that,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  its  action  will  be  immensely  pro- 
moted by  the  previous  employment  of  tartar  emetic. 

3.    ALOPECIA. 

During  the  progress  of  syphilis  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  hair  of  the 
scalp  falls  off,  constituting  what  is  technically  called  alopecia.  The  accideD't 
generally  comes  on  within  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  appearance  of 
the  primary  sore,  with  which,  consequently,  it  is  not  unfrequently  coincident, 
and  usually  occurs  in  circular  disks,  of  variable  size,  and  of  a  well-marked  cojk 
per  color.  The  affection  is  commonly  partial,  showing  itself  in  distinct  patchra, 
of  wliich  several  may  exist  simultaneously,  or  as  fast  as  one  gets  well  another 
may  succeed,  and  thus  the  malady  may  proceed  until  it  has  travelled  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  scalp  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  nearly  all  the  bulbs  may  soier 
at  once,  and  the  hair  drop  off  in  great  numbers,  leaving  the  head  ultimatelj' 
nearly  completi^ly  bare.  When  the  system  is  saturated  with  the  specific  vinw^ 
not  only  the  hair  of  the  scalp,  but  also  of  the  beard«  the  eyebrows,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  may  drop  off.  I  have  seen  two  well-marked  cases  of  this  uni- 
versal alopecia,  both  occurring  in  young  men  who  had  been  the  subject  of  indu- 
rated chancre  ujujn  the  head  of  the  penis ;  in  one  the  desquamation  was  assodatedL 
^vith  roseola  and  sore  throat,  and  was  never  followed  by  a  reproduction  of  hair 
anywhere.  The  ])atient,  after  having  lingered  for  several  years  under  the  ex- 
hausting effects  of  rupia  and  nodes,  died  in  a  state  of  marasmus.  In  the  second, 
case,  the  alopecia  was  succeeded  by  syphilitic  sarcocele,  and  the  hair,  in  time^ 
was  regenerated  upon  the  scalp,  although  it  always  remained  stunted,  and  was 
remarkably  coarse,  stiff,  and  sparse. 

The  first  sign  of  baldness  usually  consists  in  a  loss  of  the  soft  and  glossy  state 
of  the  hair,  which  becomes  dry,  stiff,  and  brittle,  breaking  off  yery  readily  under 
the  use  of  the  comb.  After  a  little  while  it  is  observed  to  fall  off  in  great 
abundance ;  and  the  scalp  is  not  only  remarkably  harsh  and  scurfy,  but  covered 
with  muddy,  dingy,  or  dusky,  copper-colored  blotches,  generally  of  a  circular 
shape,  and  apparently,  though  not  in  reality,  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
adjoining  surface.  Fever  occasionally  accompanies  the  affection  ;  and  pains  in 
the  bones  and  joints,  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  ordinarily  characterize 
the  progress  of  the  case.  Regeneration  of  the  hair,  partial  or  complete,  maj  ' 
generally  be  expected,  even  under  apparently  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Baldness,  as  an  efl'ect  of  syphilis,  is  a  grave  occurrence,  which  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  promptly  arrested.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  the  hair,  not 
too  closely,  but  just  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  requisite  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  medication.     Shaving  of  the  scalp  is  not  necessary  in  any  instance,  however 
severe.     The  treatment,  directed  more  especially  to  the  relief  of  the  diseased 
hair-bulbs,  must  be  essentially  of  a  stimulating  character,  the  object  being  to 
impart  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  of  the  affected  surface.     In  the  more  simple 
cases  mild  lotions  of  alcohol  and  spirits  of  hartshorn,  eau  de  Cologne  and  coiD^ 
pound  spirits  of  lavender,  or  alcohol,  glycerin,  oil,  and  tincture  of  cantharideBi 
either  in  equal,  or  in  different  proportions,  may  be  used,  according  to  the  desii*^ 
strength  of  the  particular  preparation.     Another  excellent  wash  is  a  solution  CS^ 
tannin  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  ^^ 
grains  of  the  former,  and  half  a  grain  of  the  latter  being  used  to  the  ounce  ^^ 
fluid.     The  application  should  be  made  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  frictic^ 
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nnp  performed  with  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  steadily  continued  until  there  is 
glo^  ui>oii  the  surface.     The  scalp  should  be  washed  every  morning  with  warm 
rater  and  Castile  soap,  and  well  combed  immediately  after  to  promote  cleanliness 
md  dislodge  dandriff. 

If  soreness  of  the  scalp  exist,  or  if  there  are  eruptions,  papules,  tubercles,  or 
imnerous  dry  and  adherent  scales,  the  most  eligible  application  will  be  a  pomade 
of  (imple  cerate  and  of  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion 
•(  ttTen  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
oQ  of  jasmine  and  a  little  Cologne  water,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  roots 
of  the  hair  night  and  morning.  Along  with  these  means  special  attention  should 
be  ptid  to  the  state  of  the  system,  and  if  the  case  threatens  to  be  obstinate,  or 
if  the  alopecia  coexist  with  an  indurated,  indolent,  or  badly-healed  chancre,  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  bring  the  patient  as  promptly  as  possible  under  the 
f eotle  influence  of  mercury. 

4.    CERVICAL  ADENITIS. 

The  posterior  cervical  ganglions  generally  suffer  at  an  early  period  of  the  con- 
idtBtioDal  involvement,  becoming  enlarged  and  somewhat  tender,  though  never 
ffiy  painful,  and  rolling,  when  pressed  with  the  finger,  like  so  many  little 
elaiic  balls  under  the  integuments.  The  swelling  is  generally  most  conspicuous 
IB  the  glands  situated  along  the  upper  two-thii*ds  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
•tenonrieido-mastoid  muscle,  and  along  the  root  of  the  hairy  scalp,  extending 
fteqaently  as  far  outwards  as  the  mastoid  process  on  each  side.  It  is  essentially 
of  a  chronic  nature,  often  lingering  for  many  weeks,  and  never  terminating  in 
aapporation.  Diagnostically  considered,  this  species  of  adenitis,  from  the  con- 
itoDcy  of  its  pripsence,  is  of  great  value,  but  from  the  want  of  practical  tact  to 
detect  it,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the  surgeon.  The  number 
of  glands  involved  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three,  and  in  many  cases  the  disease 
is  apparently  limited  to  a  single  one.  Its  occurrence  is  most  common  in  young 
nhjects,  and  it  occasionally  manifests  itself  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  disease 
that  it  may  then  be  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  the  tertiary  than  to  the 
•condary  order  of  symptoms. 

Cerrical  adenitis  generally  readily  disappears  under  the  treatment  directed 
for  the  relief  of  other  secondary  affections.  The  enlarged  glands  may  be 
nibbed  twice  a  day  with  aromoniated  liniment,  or  ])ainted  with  dilute  tincture  of 
Iodine.  If  much  induration  exist,  the  most  eligible  remedy  will  be  gentle  mer- 
nirial  inunction. 

5.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

Secondary  syphilis  of  the  mncf>us  membranes  generally  declares  itself  within 
short  time  after  the  cure  of  the  primary  sore,  and  sometimes  even  before  this 
IS  completely  disappeared  ;  existing  at  one  time  in  association  with  secondary 
rectionz}  of  the  skin,  and  at  another,  and  perhaps  more  commonly,  independently 

them.  From  four  to  eight  weeks  is  the  average  period  of  the  evolution  of 
e  disease  when  it  attacks  these  structures.  What  strikes  one  as  very  remark- 
de  is  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  may  spread,  there  being  no  visible 
>rtion  of  the  mucous  membranes  where  it  has  not  been  observed.  The  parts, 
»wever,  which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  are  the  tonsils,  palate,  pharynx,  tongue, 
eeks,  and  lips.  It  rarely  extends  into  the  windpipe.  No  dissections  of  a 
tisfactory  nature  have  l)een  made  tending  to  show  that  the  lining  membrane  of 
e  stomach  and  bowels  ever  participates  in  the  morbid  action,  but  it  is  certain 
at  well-marked  signs  of  the  malady  have  been  rei)eate(lly  witnessed  at  the 
ud,  as  high  up  as  the  first  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  from  its  verge.  In  the  male 
ej  sometimes  appear  upon  the  foreskin  and  head  of  the  penis,  while  in  the 
tier  sex  they  are  liable  to  occur  ujwn  the  vulva,  the  vagina  and  uterus.  Their 
esence  has  not  been  detected  in  the  respiratory  and  urinary  organs,  and  is, 
erefore,  altogether  a  matter  of  conjecture,  to  be  settled  only  by  future  obser- 
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vation.  From  the  remarkable  relations  existing  between  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  fact  that  syphilitic  affections  of  the  former  are  liable  to 
occur  in  all  parts  of  its  extent,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  may  suffer  in 
a  similar  manner,  though  perhaps  not  in  an  equal  degree,  some  portions  almost 
entirely  escaping,  while  others  are  peculiarly  prone  to  receive  and  harbor  the 
specific  virus. 

Secondary  affections  of  the  mucous  tissues  occur  in  various  forms;  atone 
time,  or  in  one  place,  as  an  erythematous  disease,  at  another,  as  an  elevation  or 
tubercle,  and,  again,  as  a  distinct  ulcer,  crack,  or  fissure ;  depending,  doubtless, 
upon  some  peculiar  modification  of  the  structure  of  the  suffering  part,  some 
change  in  the  action  of  the  poison,  or  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  In 
the  mouth  and  throat,  where  these  affections  are  most  common,  it  is  not  unusnal 
to  notice  their  coexistence,  mere  inflammatory  redness  with  or  without  plastic 
deposit  going  on  at  one  point,  ulceration  at  another,  and  the  formation  of  a 
tubercle  at  a  third. 

Syphilitic  erythema  is  observed  chiefly  in  the  throat,  affecting  the  arches  of 
the  palate,  tonsils,  uvula,  pharynx,  and  perhaps  the  root  of  the  tongue.  In  rare 
cases  it  extends  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  may  present  itself  as  a  diffused 
inflammation,  or  in  the  form  of  distinct  patches,  generally  of  a  circular  or  oral 
figure,  and  from  the  size  of  a  gold  dollar  to  that  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  the 
intervening  surface  being  apparently  quite  healthy.  The  color,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  resembles  that  of  a  new  copper  coin,  but  it  gradually  loses  iti 
bright,  fiery  hue,  shading  off  into  dark  bronze,  in  proportion  as  the  morbid  action 
declines.  In  cases  of  long  standing  and  unusual  severity,  the  discoloration  is  of 
a  deep  flesh-color  and  conjoined  with  marked  thickening  of  the  mucous  mein- 
brane,  and  a  tendency  to  ulceration.  Deposits  of  lymph  are  not  uncommon 
upon  the  inflamed  surface,  even  when  the  disease  is  not  at  all  active  ;  occurring 
in  small  aphthous-looking  specks,  in  patches  of  considerable  size,  or  in  circular 
rings,  more  or  less  firmly  adherent,  and  of  a  pale  orange  tint. 

This  affection,  which  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  erythema  of  the  skin, 
generally  exists  without  the  consciousness  of  the  i)atient;  there  is  no  soreness 
in  the  throat  or  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  no  constitutional  disturbance.  All 
is  quiet  and  passive,  and  the  disease  is  perhaps  discovered  altogether  by  acci- 
dent. It  of  course  denotes  only  a  very  slight  taint  of  the  system.  It  is  apt  to 
appear  within  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  primary  sore,  and,  consequently, 
not  unfrequently  before  this  is  healed. 

Ulcers  of  the  throat  assume  various  appearances,  and  involve  different  8t^l^ 
tures,  but  particularly  the  tonsils  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  affecting  these 
parts  either  separately  or  conjointly.  They  occur  principally  in  two  varietiei 
of  form,  the  excavated  and  superficial. 

The  excavated  ulcer  looks,  as  the  name  denotes,  as  if  it  had  been  made  with 
a  punch,  or  dug  out  of  the  tissu(\s  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Its  edges  are  steep, 
everted,  and  ragged,  like  those  of  the  Uunterian  chancre,  and  they  are  surroundw 
by  a  hard  inflammatory,  copper-colored  base.  The  surface  is  usually  incrurted 
with  a  greenish,  muddy,  or  yellowish  lymph,  which  gives  it  a  foul,  unhealthy 
aspect.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  ichorous.  The  excavated  sore  is  always  most 
distinctly  marked  on  the  tonsils,  where  it  sometimes  acquires  an  immense  siie, 
and  is  generally  accompanied  by  extensive  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  It  is  often  seen  during  the  progress  of  the  primary  disease,  especially 
the  indurated  chancre,  and  is  liable  to  be  associated  with  some  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  the  e.xanthematous  and  scaly. 

The  superficial  ulcer  is  often  multiple,  several  frequently  occurring  togethtf, 
either  in  close  proximity,  or  scattered  over  the  inflamed  surface.  Its  appearance 
is  either  that  of  an  abrasion,  or  of  a  cavity  with  well-defined,  ragged  edges, 
rather  sharp,  and  often  somewhat  undermined,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  a 
white  or  yellowish  tenacious  and  adherent  lymph :  the  parts  around,  althoagh 
red  and  irritated,  are  free  from  induration.  The  most  common  sites  of  this  vtr 
riety  of  sore,  which  now  and  then  assumes  a  serpiginous  character,  are  the  archea 
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of  the  palate,  uvula,  and  pharynx.     It  generally  comes  on  early  after  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  specific  virus,  and  often  coexists  with  the  primary  sore. 

Secondary  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  throat  are  liable  to  take  on  phagedenic  and 
fingrenoas  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  primary  sores,  and  apparently  from 
nmilar  causes,  the  state  of  the  system  and  mode  of  life  of  the  patient  mainly 
contributing  to  change  their  character.     In  consequence  of  the  superaddition  of 
this  action,  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  may  result,  followed  by  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition  and  important  alterations  of  the  voice.     Ordinary  syphilitic 
nkeration  of  the  throat,  even  when  considerable,  is  not  always  attended  by  well- 
mirked  local  and  constitutional  symptoms ;  the  disease,  in  fact,  is  often  remark- 
•bly  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and  may,  therefore,  have  made  great  progress 
before  its  presence  is  even  suspected.     The  excavated  form  of  the  affection  is 
generally  accompanied  with  extensive  swelling,  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance.    When  the  tonsils  are  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
the  tumefaction  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  serious  obstruction  to  respiration. 

Small  ulcers,  crevices,  and  fissures,  of  a  secondary  nature,  are  sometimes  met 
with  on  the  lips,  especially  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
and  on  the  tongue  ;  generally  superficial,  indisposed  to  spread,  and  attended  with 
bat  little  uneasiness  and  discharge.  Occasionally  they  have  abrupt  edges  and  a 
hardened  base.  Their  diagnosis  must  necessarily  be  difficult,  the  only  reliable 
•ign  being  their  coexistence  with  other  marks  of  syphilis,  either  primary  or  con- 
lecntiTe. 

MacoQs  tubercles  occur  most  commonly  upon  the  tongue,  lips,  and  inside  of 
the  cheeks,  as  slight  elevations  of  the  mucous  surface,  generally  of  an  irregular 
oval  or  elongated  shape,  and  of  a  whitish  hue,  as  if  the  secretion  of  the  part  had 
been  discolored  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  partially  coagulated  albumen.  Upon 
taking  hold  of  them  with  the  thumb  and  finger  they  are  found  to  be  more  or  less 
hard,  not  imlike  indurated  chancres,  and  remarkably  tolerant  of  manipulation, 
even  firm  pressure  rarely  causing  any  decided  pain.  The  size  of  the  spots  is 
Tariable,  ranging  from  that  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  twenty-five  cent  j)iecc ;  they 
■ometimes  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  then  they  occasionally  become  con- 
sent If  unrestrained,  they  may  give  rise  to  ulceration,  generally  of  a  deep, 
wcarated  character,  the  edges  of  the  sore  being  steep  and  callous. 

This  variety  of  syphilitic  affection  finds  its  analogy  in  the  condylomatous  ex- 
^^Tfscences  which  are  so  liable  to  form  about  the  anus  and  perineum,  in  consecjuence 
of  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  As  it  usually  comes  on  without  any  pain, 
its  discovery  is  often  j)urely  accidental.  The  most  reliable  diagnostics  are  the 
pecaliar  color  and  feel  of  the  affected  part  above  referred  to,  and  the  coexi.stenee 
of  i^jphilis  in  other  localities,  particularly  the  throat  and  skin.  Not  unfrequently 
traces  of  the  primary  disease  will  be  found  either  in  an  open  sore,  or  in  the  indu- 
ced cicatrice  of  a  recently  healed  chancre. 

TreatmenL — These  mucous  affections  being  all  of  a  kindred  character,  their 
^fpatment  must  be  c*onducted  upon  the  same  general  principles.  If  the  patient 
^  at  all  plethoric,  antiphlogistics  will  probably  be  necessary,  blood  being  taken 
«ther  by  the  lancet  or  by  leeches  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and  the 
d^jpletion  followed  by  active  purgation  and  the  use  of  the  antimonial  and  saline 
mixture,  rendered  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  by  the  addition,  to  each  dose,  of  a 
nnall  quantity  of  moq)hia.  Light  diet  and  perfect  quietude  are  enjoined.  In 
^c  milder  cases  of  these  diseases  the  most  simple  constitutional  means  will  gene- 
^^y  suffice,  no  drain  upon  the  system  of  any  kind  being  necessary. 

The  most  suitable  local  remedies  are  nitrate  of  silver,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
ftt<i  nitric  acid,  either  pure,  or  variously  diluted,  and  applied  at  longer  or  shorter 
*nterTald,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  The  first  of  these 
*ft»cles  generally  answers  best  in  my  hands  when  there  is  no  breach  of  continuity, 
^  effected  surface  being  carefully  touched  once  every  forty-eight  hours,  some 
■»ldlj  astringent  gargle,  or  simple  mucilaginous  fluid,  being  employed  in  the 
Intervals.  When  the  part  is  ulcerated  the  caustic  must  be  used  more  boldly,  as 
^*U  as  oftencr ;  though,  under  such  circumstances,  I  usually  give  a  decided 
I^ereiice  to  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  very  gently  by  means  of  ^ 
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stick  of  soft  wood,  well  rounded  off  at  the  end,  which  is  far  better  than  a  mop, 
as  it  can  be  used  with  much  greater  accuracy.  Not  only  the  sore  but  also  the 
inflamed  surface  around  should  be  treated  in  this  way,  regularly  every  twentj* 
four  hours  until  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  disease.  Hardly  uf 
secondary  ulcer  of  the  throat,  palate,  or  tongue  can  withstand  such  a  remedy 
beyond  six  or  eight  days,  while  in  many  cases  it  yields  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
As  soon  as  the  reparative  process  begins,  the  acid  is  used  less  frequently  and  in 
a  more  dilute  state.  When  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  is  not  accesaible,  a  good 
substitute  will  be  found  in  nitric  acid. 

The  gargle  which  I  usually  prefer  in  ulcerated  sore  throat  is  a  mixture  of 
pyroligneous  acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  drachms  of  the 
former  to  half  a  pint  of  the  latter,  well  sweetened  with  honey,  and  used  five 
or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Weak  solutions  of  subacetate  of  copper 
and  tannin,  of  nitric  acid,  and  of  chlorinated  soda  also  answer  an  excellent 
purpose. 

Mucous  tubercles  generally  yield  to  a  few  applications  of  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver,  aided  by  astringent  gargles,  suitable  purgation,  and  light  diet.  Similar 
means  will  usually  suffice  for  the  cure  of  superficial  abrasions,  excoriations,  and 
fissures  of  the  lips  and  cheek. 

Mercurialization  becomes  necessary  only  in  particular  cases.  In  general,  the 
remedy  is  called  for  when  there  is  an  excavated  ulcer,  or  an  ulcer  possessing  u 
extraordinary  degree  of  indolence,  or  indolence  and  induration.  The  simple, 
superficial  sore  rarely  requires  such  a  n^medy  ;  and  it  is  of  course  withheld  wheo 
there  is  a  tendency  to  phagedena  or  gangrene  in  a  broken  anemic  state  of  the 
system.  Under  such  circumstances  tonics,  a  generous  diet,  and  nutritious  drinki 
take  the  place  of  the  mineral. 

SECT.  IV. — TERTIARY  SYPHILIS. 
1.    GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

When  the  specific  poison  has  deeply  penetrated  the  system,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  inlaid  in  its  diflerent  structures,  as  well  as  thoroughly  commingled  with  the 
blood,  the  effects  which  it  produces  constitute  what  is  denominated  tertiary 
syphilis,  an  order  of  sequence  first  distinctly  asserted  by  Ricord,  and  now  gene 
rally  recognized  by  surgical  teachers.  The  boundary  line,  however,  between  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  groups  of  phenomena  is  not  always  well  defined,  the  former 
affections  often  running,  by  gradual  and  insensible  gradations,  into  the  latter; 
an  occurrence  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  on  account  of  its  great  practical  importance.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  those  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  show  themselves  before  the  fifth  of 
sixth  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  primary  sore  should  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  "secondary  syphilis,"  while  those  which  come  on  subsequently, or 
after  this  period,  are  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  third  order  of  phenomena, 
or  "  tertiary  syphilis,"  the  average  period  of  their  evolution  ranging  from  six  to 
eighteen  months,  although  in  very  many  instances  they  do  not  occur  until  • 
number  of  years  after  the  appearance  of  chancre,  or  chancre  and  bubo.  Thus,  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  tertiary  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  for  the  first  time, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  after  the  primary  disease,  the  poison  having  laii 
all  this  time,  like  a  hidden  spark,  in  the  economy.  Once  fairly  roused,  howover, 
into  activity,  it  rapidly  extends  through  the  system,  completely  overwhelming  it 
in  its  progress,  and  exploding,  with  peculiar  force,  upon  certain  tissues,  textures, 
or  organs,  as  if  it  possessed  a  kind  of  elective  affinity  for  them. 

The  textures  most  prone  to  suffer  in  tertiary  syphilis  are  the  skin,  mucoai 
membranes,  periosteum,  bones,  fibro-cartilages,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  and  testicles. 
All  parts  of  the  economy,  however,  may  be  involved  in  the  contamination,  nA 
it  is  extremely  probable  that,  in  the  worst  cases,  hardly  any  entirely  escape. 
The  affections  of  the  internal  viscera,  although  alluded  to  by  many  of  the  older 
syphilographers,  have  only  of  late  attracted  serious  attention,  and  hence  tbe 
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tmount  and  nature  of  their  participation  in  this  poisoning  process  ha-^e  not  been 

ittisfactorilj  ascertained.     Enough,  however,  has  been  determined  to  show  that 

the  changes  in  the  lungs,  brain,  heart,^liver,  and  other  organs  are  often  of  a 

fTive  character,  liable  to  be  followed  bj  the  worst  results,  because  so  insidious 

m  their  approaches  and  progress  that  even  their  existence  is  hardly  ever  sus- 

pwted  during  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  arresting  them  by  any 

known  treatment,  or  combination  of  remedies.     The  most  common  of  these 

internal  lesions  are  foul,  ragged -looking  abscesses,  with  imperfectly  elaborated 

contents,  softening  and  pulpy  degeneration,  and  tubercular  deposits.     Attention 

hi  not  yet  been  sufficiently  directed  to  the  alterations  of  the  ovaries  of  females 

wlio  die  of  tertiary  syphilis ;  but  from  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  these 

orgtns  and  the  testes,  both  in  structure  and  function,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 

litter  are  so  often  involved  in  the  disease,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will  be 

Iband,  as  our  pathological  researches  are  extended,  that  they  frequently  seriously 

partid{Nite  in  the  morbid  action. 

Tertiary  syphilis  is  not  invariably  preceded  by  secondary  symptoms ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  disease  passes  directly  from  the  first  to 
the  third  order  of  phenomena,  the  structures  usually  implicated  in  the  secondary 
attack  escaping  entirely.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  tertiary  syphilis  is  not 
alwavs  preceded  by  bubo. 

Tertiary  symptoms  are  most  liable  to  occur  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits, 
ttd  of  a  broken,  dilapidated  constitution,  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood.  A  scrofulous  or  scorbutic  condition  of  the  system  also  acts  as  a  predis- 
posing caase. 

The  nature  of  the  chancre  exerts  great  influence  upon  the  production  of  the 
disease.  The  fact  is  well  established  that  tertiary  syphilis  is  more  liable  to  follow 
>n  indarated  than  a  non-indurated  chancre.  The  duration  of  the  primary  disease 
i^  ako  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  chronic 
chancre,  which  retains  its  specific  poison,  will  be  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  con- 
fititotional  syphilis  than  one  that  is  acute  or  rapidly  healed. 

Finally,  the  occurrence  of  tertiary  symptoms  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
fweral  treatment.  It  is  well  known,  as  stated  elsewhere,  that  when  the  primary 
wrehas  been  treated  without  mercury  there  is  much  less  likelihood  of  the  develop- 
opntof  remote  constitutional  symptoms  than  w^hen  this  remedy  has  been  used, 
finally  when  its  effects  have  been  carried  to  profuse  salivation.  The  occur- 
fpnce  of  tertiary  syphilis  is  then  not  only  probable,  but  the  chances  are  that,  if 
it  do  break  out,  it  will  show  itself  in  the  very  worst  form,  by  establishing  a  kind 
of  mcpcnrio-syphilitic  diathesis,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  eradicate  completely  from  the  system. 

The  immediate  development  of  tertiary  syphilis  is  often  remarkably  influenced 

^y  the  habits  and  state  of  health  of  the  individual.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how 

long  the  specific  virus  might  lie  dormant  in  the  system  if  the  subject  of  it  were 

entirely  free  from  the  prejudicial  influences  of  surrounding  agents.     Exposure  to 

wM  is  usually  accused  of  being  one  of  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  the 

^mplaint,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 

■od  other  tropical  regions  are  extraordinarily  prone  to  all  kinds  of  constitutional 

*?T>hilis.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  poison  is  often  fanned  into 

■ctirity  by  the  hardships  of  our  northern  winters  and  by  a  residence  in  damp 

hilars,  or  moist,  ill- ventilated,  underground  apartments,  especially  when  this 

'^•^eof  life  is  conjoined  with  all  kinds  of  dissipation  and  intemperance,  loss  of 

*ltep,  and  an  impoverished  diet.     Although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  no  state 

^  the  system,  however  nearly  it  may  approach  to  the  normal  standard,  can  ever 

'^•Otirely  prevent  the  development  of  tertiary  syphilis,  when  once  the  poison  has 

**ken  possession  of  it,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  individual  so  circuni- 

?^ced  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  much  less  likely  to  suffer  than  one  who 

*^  differently  situated,  or  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  his 

The  matter  famished  by  ulcers,  abscesses,  and  suppurating  surfaces,  consequent 
^|X)n  tertiary  syphilis,  is  not  inoculable ;  the  specific  virus  has  been  coTv\\AviV^\'j 
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changed  in  its  properties,  and  no  case  has  ever  occurred  where  it  was  capable  of 
irfecting  the  tissues  of  a  healthy  person  by  direct  contact.  It  is  also  beliered 
that  the  disease  is  not  hereditarily  transmissible;  but,  although  this  may  be  troeio 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  offspring  of  suck 
an  individual  are,  if  not  actually  imperfectly  developed,  naturally  predi^x)8ed  to 
various  kinds  of  cachectic  affections,  particularly  to  scrofula  and  scurry,  by  wbick 
life  is  rendered  miserable  and  often  cut  off  prematurely,  the  constitution  bang 
unable  to  endure  the  hardships  incident  to  ordinary  pursuits. 

The  diagnosis  of  tertiary  syphilis  hardly  admits  of  general  description.  Every 
case  must  stand,  as  it  were,  for  itself.  Very  frequently  one  of  the  first  evidences  of 
the  disease  is  the  existence  of  nocturnal  pains,  a  node  upon  the  tibia,  a  gmnmy 
tubercle  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  an  eruption  upon  the  skin,  an  ulcer  in. 
the  throat,  a  fetid  discharge  from  the  nose,  or  an  enlarged  and  indurated  condition 
of  the  testicle.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  declining 
health ;  his  appetite  and  strength  sensibly  fail ;  the  secretions  are  disordered ;  the 
countenance  is  pallid ;  the  spirits  arc  dejected ;  and  there  is  occasional  febrile  dis- 
turbance. After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  an  indefinite  period,  variooA 
local  affections  appear,  generally  so  well  marked  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
mistake  their  character.  The  history  of  the  ease  will  also  commonly  farnisim 
important  light ;  and  in  some  instances  the  diagnosis  is  readily  determined  by  the 
nature  of  our  remedies,  especially  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which,  when  the 
malady  is  syphilitic,  never  fails  to  afford  prompt  relief  of  the  more  severe  Buffering. 

Mr.  Brodrick,  of  Madras,  in  1862,  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  subster- 
nal tenderness  as  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  syphilis.  He  has  given  a  tabulated 
account  of  62  cases,  in  66  of  which  this  symptom  was  present  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  affection  evidently  consists  in  a  slight  periostitis,  and  requires  for 
its  detection  a  careful  kneading  of  the  sternum  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingeis, 
from  the  manubrium  to  the  xyphoid  cartilage. 

The  prognoais  of  tertiary  syphilis  is  always  grave.  Whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  dislodge  it  effectually  from  the  system,  or  to 
effect  a  radical  cure.  Relapses  are  of  constant  occurrence  from  the  most  trivial 
exposure,  or  the  least  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  few  patients,  however 
skilfully  they  may  have  been  treated,  are  afterwards  ever  entirely  free  from  rheu- 
matic pains,  proneness  to  cold,  and  stiffness  of  the  joints.  In  fact,  although  re- 
covery undoubtedly  does  occasionally  take  place,  yet  in  most  cases  the  constitu- 
tion remains  in  an  enfeebled  and  crippled  condition,  remarkably  subject  to  attacks 
of  other  diseases. 

Tertiary  syphilis  often  proves  fatal,  although  not  nearly  as  frequently  as  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  death  generally  occurring  from 
local  irritation  and  constitutional  exhaustion.  Many  of  those  who  recover  are 
horribly  disfigured,  some  from  pock  marks,  some  from  the  loss  of  the  nose  and 
palate,  and  some  from  anchylosis  of  a  joint. 

2.    SYPHILIS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  COKD. 

Observation  has  shown  that  syphilis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  although 
infrequent,  is  not  impossible.     I  have  myself  witnessed  a  number  of  well-marked 
examples  of  it.     It  may  manif(*st  itself  in  different  ways,  but  the  forms  in  which  ^^ 
most  commonly  appears  are  mental  imbecility,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  muscaW 
twitches.     The  paralysis  is  usually  of  the  kind  known  as  paraplegia ;  sometim^*» 
however,  it  affects  also  the  superior  extremities.     I  lately  had  under  my  care    * 
gentleman,  twenty-seven  years  old,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  hard  chancre  c^^ 
tracted  three  years  previously,  was  suffering  from  palsy  of  both  legs  and  the  rigT  " 
arm. 

These  tertiary  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  seldom  come  on  un 
several  years  after  the  primary  sore,  and  the  worst  examples  that  I  have 
appeared  to  have  been  induced  by  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury,  eventuating 
a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  or  of  the  development  of  tubercles.     Occasionally  co^ 
siderable  serous  effusions  occur. 
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e  diagtiosis  is  in  general  readily  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the 
ence  of  syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  nodes,  sores,  eruptions,  papules, 
bercles,  and  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  system.  In  paralysis,  the  attack  is 
nooally  ushered  in  by  symptoms  closely  simulating  those  of  cerebral  apoplexy ; 
Btnpor,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  the  concomitant  phenomena  are  of 
ter  duration.  In  every  one  of  my  cases,  the  paralysis  was  associated  with 
lisite  tenderness  of  the  dorso-lumbar  portion  of  the  spine,  and  a  want  of  power 
le  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus  and  bladder. 

he  prognosis  of  this  class  of  affections  is  generally  very  grave.  They  are 
ITS  difficult  of  cure,  and  not  a  few  of  the  patients  perish  from  their  effects ; 
e  gaddenly,  others  gradually,  apparently  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

3.    SYPHILIS  OF  THE  THROAT,  MOLTH,  TEETH,  AND  BOWELS. 

ertiaiT  affections  of  the  throat  and  mouth  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  they 
nreoe  at  an  indefinite  period  after  chancre,  and  manifest  themselves  in  charac- 
itic  ulcers,  which,  if  permitted  to  go  on,  gradually  spread  to  the  palate  and 
illiry  bones,  which,  together  with  the  soft  parts,  are  sometimes  destroyed  tQ 
08t  frightful  extent,  the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities  being  perhaps  laid  into  one 
«D8e  cavern.  In  some  of  these  cases  large  portions  of  the  alveolar  process 
be  maxillary  bone  are  necrosed,  followed  by  the  loss  of  many  of  the  teeth, 
a  similar  fate  may  be  experienced  by  the  ascending  process  and  ungual  bone, 
implicating  and  endangering  the  lachrymal  sac  and  its  canal.  The  nature 
e  disease  is  readily  ascertained  by  ocular  inspection  and  by  the  altered  state 
le  voice. 

'rtiary  syphilis  of  the  tongue  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  ulcers,  or 
•es,  the  latter  of  which  are  sometimes  of  enormous  extent  and  depth,  reach- 
ar  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Specific  ulcers  are  usually  situated 
the  side  of  the  tongue,  at  or  near  its  middle,  and  exhibit  the  characteristic 
res  of  venereal  sores  in  other  structures,  having  a  deep  excavated  form  and  a 
surface,  with  marked  induration  of  the  base,  the  parts  feeling,  on  being 
ed,  like  a  mass  of  fibro-cartilage.  Only  one  such  cavity  generally  exists ; 
large  and  irritable,  it  may  give  rise  to  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at 
ise  of  the  jaw.  The  histor}'  of  the  case,  the  foul,  excavated  character  of  the 
and  the  existence  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  throat,  nose,  or  other  parts  of 
)dy,  will  always  distinguish  the  lesion  from  other  affections, 
e  following  case  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  syphilitic  fissures  of  the 
e : — Frederick  Saxe.  a  blacksmith,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  presented  him- 
t  the  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  July,  1857.  His  tongue, 
,  was  of  the  natural  length  and  breadth  but  much  increased  in  thickness, 
xcessively  hard  at  the  sides,  especially  the  left,  was  covered  with  numerous 
?s,  of  varying  size  and  depth,  overhung  by  steep  indurated  edges,  which  at 
tight  concealed  them  almost  completely  from  view.  The  largest  groove, 
I  resembled  a  deep  furrow,  extended  along  the  centre  of  the  organ,  from  a 
distance  in  front  of  the  root  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  tip,  its  depth  being 
r  half  an  inch.  The  bottom  of  each  fissure  had  a  clean,  smooth  appearance ; 
acous  membrane  of  the  tongue  generally  was  somewhat  redder  than  natural, 
lere  was  an  entire  absence  of  pain  and  even  soreness  under  rough  manipu- 
.  The  starting  point  of  the  disease  seemed  to  have  been  the  throat,  which 
leen  inflamed  for  a  long  time ;  the  uvula  had  become  elongated,  and  had 
cut  off  weeks  ago.  The  arches  of  the  palate  and  tonsils  were  still  a  good 
liscolored  and  congested.  The  tongue  had  been  in  its  present  condition  for 
»t  three  months,  having  resisted  various  kinds  of  treatment,  without  the  dis- 
ipparently  manifesting  any  tendency  to  spread.  A  small  painful  node  ex- 
on  the  right  tibia,  and  there  was  a  vesicular  eruption  with  some  itching  on 
ce.  The  man  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  syphilis,  but  the  history  of  the 
lod  his  present  condition  clearly  proved  that  he  was  mistaken,  or  tried  to 
re  me.     He  rapidly  recovered  under  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 
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with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  the  local  application,  every  other  day,  of  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Marston  show  that  serious  disease  of  the  ieeih  fiome- 
tiines  occurs  in  tertiary  syphilis.  It  generally  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  i 
black  spot,  in  the  upper  incisors,  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  enamel,  doie 
to  the  gum,  and  gradually  extends  until  the  crown  separates  from  the  fang.  Ii 
time,  the  lower  incisors  suffer  in  a  similar  manner. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  inteatines  is  now  generally  recognized  by  patholo- 
gists as  an  occasional  cause  of  long-continued  dysentery,  attended  with  bloody 
mucous  discharges,  more  or  less  pain,  and  excessive  emaciation.  The  parts  moit 
commonly  involved  are  the  colon  and  the  small  bowel  near  the  ileo-csecal  Talve. 
Syphilitic  stricture  of  the  rectum  and  anus  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter. 

4.    SYPHILIS  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  nose,  or  syphilitic  ozeena,  as  it  is  occasionally  called, 
is  another  tertiary  symptom,  depending  upon  ulceration  of  the  pituitary  men- 
brane  and  of  the  several  bones  of  the  nasal  fossse,  including  not  unfreqneutly  tha 
proper  bones  of  the  nose.  The  morbid  action,  which  is  generally  associatdi 
with  marks  of  a  constitutional  taint  in  other  situations,  usually  sets  in  at  a  veiy 
remote  period  after  the  primary  sore,  and  lingers  on  obstinately  for  many  yean, 
notwithstanding  the  best  directed  efforts  to  arrest  it,  until  it  has  caused  the  most 
extensive  havoc,  piece  after  piece  dying  and  dropping  off  until  every  one  has 
disappeared.  When  the  proper  nasal  bones  are  involved,  the  whole  organ, 
bridge,  cartilage,  and  skin  may  be  destroyed.  The  disease  is  attended  with  an 
abundant  fetid  and  bloody  discharge,  and  the  voice  has  a  peculiar  characteristic, 
muffled  twang. 

The  septum  of  the  nose  is  very  prone  to  suffer  in  this  form  of  syphilis,  giving 
way,  first,  at  the  cartilaginous  structure,  and  afterwards  at  the  osseous.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  part  is  perforated  by  an  opening  of  variable  size  and 
shape,  with  shaip,  irregular  edges,  which  have  a  constant  tendency  to  spread 
until  the  greater  portion  of  the  septum  is  destroyed.  A  similar  effect  sometimes 
follows  scrofula,  and  considerable  difficulty  may,  therefore,  attend  the  diagnosis. 
The  chief  points  of  distinction  are  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  fact  that  the 
ulcerative  action  is  generally  much  more  rapid  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
disease. 

5.    SYPHILIS  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  LUNGS. 

Syphilis  of  the  larynx  seldom  comes  on  until  a  long  time  after  the  primary 
disease,  and  may,  therefore,  justly  be  classed  among  the  tertiary  phenomena^ 
In  most  cases,  indeed,  it  does  not  declare  itself  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  often  not  until  much  later.     It  is  generally,  but,  I  think,  erroneously 
ascribed  to  an  extension  of  disease  from  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx,  by  coa- 
tinuity  of  structure ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  usually 
an    independent  affection,  commencing  in  the   larynx,  and  thence   sometime* 
passing  into  the  throat.     However  this  may  be,  its  coincidence  with  syphilis  i^ 
other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  skin,  bones,  and  fibrous  membraue*^ 
sufficiently  stamps  its  character,  and  renders  it  easy  of  diagnosis. 

The  disease,  beginning  in  inflammation,  soon  tenninates  in  ulceration,  whiC? 
often  continues  for  months  and  even  years  together,  the  erosive  action  being  ^ 
one  time  stationary,  or  on  the  very  verge  of  healing,  and  at  another  steadily 
advancing.  Confined  originally  to  the  mucous  membrane,  it  at  lengrth  invade** 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  vocal  cords,  and  even  some  of  the  muscles  of  th^ 
larynx.  Portions  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  occasionally  perish,  and  a  not  uncom- 
mon occurrence  is  the  partial  destruction  of  the  epiglottis.  In  some  of  the  cascg 
of  this  disease  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
fibro-cartilage  was  eaten  away,  nothing  but  a  thick,  narrow,  stump-like  remnant 
being  left  to  cover  the  glottis,  as  illustrated  in  Hg.  65,  from  a  preparation  in  my 
private  collection.     The  cricoid  cartilage  rarely  participates  in  the  disease. 
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td  with  symptoms  of  imjicnding  suffocation.  The  expectorated 
sively  fetid,  often  bloody,  and  occasionally  mixed  with  fragments 
I  quantity  being  frequently  very  copious.  As  the  disease  pro- 
al  and  constitutional  irritation  increases;  the  emaciation  becomes 
iwcats  are  copious;  and  the  patient  at  length  dies  completely 
immediate  canse  of  his  death  being,  perhaps,  inanition,  suffocation, 
from  the  sudden  giving  way  of  an  artery  of  considerable  size, 
f  olvemcnt  of  the  lutign  is  unconimou.  The  disease,  when  it  occurs 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  gummy  tubercles,  either  single  or 
iable  size  and  shape,  of  a  dirty  grayish  color,  and  of  a  tolerably 
i.  The  tubercles  sometimes  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  then 
y  easily  distinguished  from  ordinary  scrofulous  tubercles.  The 
I  formed  during  their  disintegration  is  of  an  unhealthy  character, 
rkably  fetid  and  pu tr i lag i nous. 

B  is  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  case,  the  presence  of  cough, 
line  of  the  general  health,  and  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  other 
Jy. 

il  ItUies  are  sometimes  inflamed  and  ulcerated  in  this  disease  ;  the 
hatic  ganglions  are  altio  lialjlc  to  suffer,  and  the  pleura  is  ucca- 
d  with  tutiercles  and  covered  with  scro-pumlent  effusion. 


il  (ha  Imrjiiz. 


OF  THE  EYE. 


I  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  being  usually  associated 
,  papnlar,  or  pu^stular  eruptions,  rupial  sores,  nodes,  and  rheuma- 
les,  and  ulceration  of  the  throat,  palate,  and  nose.  It  is  charac- 
ed  and  contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  which  is  genemlly  fiWed  ii'tt,\i. 
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lymph  and  displaced  upward  and  inward  ;  by  the  appearance,  upon  th 
surface  of  the  iris,  of  reddish-brown  tubercles,  or  minute  yellowish  a 
and  by  severe  nocturnal  pains,  situated  deep  in  the  eye,  forehead  an( 
The  disease  commonly  attacks  both  organs,  either  simultaneously  or  sue 
and  always  rapidly  extends  to  the  other  structures,  as  the  cornea,  cho 
retina,  involving  them  in  its  ruinous  consequences,  few  persons  recoverin 
loss  of  sight.  As  allusion  will  again  be  made  to  this  affection,  anc 
syphilitic  keratitis,  in  the  chapter  on  the  eye,  no  further  notice  need  here 
of  them. 

In  April,  1858,  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  read  before  the  Pathological  5 
Philadelphia,  the  history  of  a  case  of  supposed  syphilitic  retinitis,  ii 
man,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  contracted  primary  syphilis  up 
two  years  previously.  He  had  subsequently  labored  under  loss  of 
strength,  alopecia,  and  sores  on  the  skin,  followed  by  violent  pain  ii 
temple,  and  dimness  of  vision  in  the  left  eye.  There  had  been  no  iritis, 
the  ophthalmoscope,  the  lens  and  vitreous  humor  appeared  to  be  perfec 
but  the  retina  was  defective  in  translucency  and  of  a  dirty  tint,  its  surfi 
extensively  sprinkled  with  small  white,  yellowish-white,  or  reddish  po 
globular  shape,  and  strongly  resembling  the  condylomata  of  sjphili 
The  optic  nerve  was  changed  in  color,  and  the  vessels  of  the  retina  wc 
what  varicose. 

T.    SYPHILIS  OP  THE  EAR. 

Syphilis  of  the  ear  is  uncommon.  Patients  of  a  broken  constitute 
intemperate  habits  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  it.  The  disease  frequec 
on  in  the  form  of  sudden  deafness,  attended  with  aching  pain,  and 
consists  of  inflammation  of  the  tympanal  membrane,  which,  upon  insp 
found  to  be  red  and  abnormally  vascular,  and,  in  time,  to  become  moi 
opaque.  If  the  morbid  action  be  not  soon  arrested  it  may  eventuate  : 
tion,  followed  by  complete  destruction  of  the  membrane,  and  permanent 
In  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  middle  ear, 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  become  involved. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  sufl&ciently  easy,  the  most  reliable  points  1 
coexistence  of  syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  comparative  slig 
the  pain,  which  is  much  less  than  in  ordinary  myringitis,  and  the  amen 
the  disease  to  specific  treatment.  The  affection  evidently  appertains  to  t 
tertiary  group. 

Syphilis  of  the  ear  must  be  managed  upon  the  same  general  prii 
syphilis  of  other  organs.  The  great  remedies  are  mercury  and  potassii 
by  leeches,  blisters,  and  mildly  astringent  injections. 

8.    SYPHILIS  OP  THE  SKIN. 

Ulcers  of  the  skin,  or  rupial  sores,  may  be  a  sequence  of  secondarj 
but  in  general  they  are  among  the  more  remote  effects  of  the  tertiary  fo 
disease,  coming  on,  in  most  cases,  several  years  after  the  primary  affecti< 
usually  coexist  with  nodes  and  rheumatic  pains,  or  with  ulceration  of  tl 
nose,  and  larynx,  or  with  all  these  ailments  combined,  and  are  near 
preceded  by  scaly  eruptions,  pustules,  papules,  or  tubercles.  Persons  of 
infirm,  and  cachectic  constitution  are  their  most  common  subjects,  anc 
whom  they  commit  the  greatest  ravages. 

Much  diversity  exists  in  regard  to  .the  situation  and  character  of  these « 
ulcers.  They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  extremities,  especially  th( 
they  are  also  sufficiently  common  on  the  forearm  and  elbow,  and  on 
forehead,  and  temple.  Their  size  ranges  from  that  of  a  split  pea  to  tl 
crown  of  a  hat,  their  shape  being  usually  circular  or  6val,  although  son 
is  extremely  irregular  from  two  adjoining  sores  being  connected  or  run 
each  other.  The  edges  are  nearly  always  callous,  everted,  and  mor 
ragged ;  the  surface  is  excavated,  covered  with  a  greenish,  pultaceons  m; 
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Lqmsitelj  sensitiye ;  while  the  discharge,  which  is  often  very  profuse,  is  tliin, 

i^ioroiiB,  and  offensive,  frequently  excessively  so.     It  is  not  ofien  that  there  is 

lything  like  a  distinct,  well-defined  areola ;  such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare, 

mtin  most  instances  there  is  marked  inflammation  with  redness  and  induration 

ift  the  parts  immediately  around.     The  largest  of  these  ulcers  generally  occur 

on  the  shoalder,  side,  and  buttock,  and  it  is  amazing  what  an  immense  size  they 

BftT  attain.     Numerous  small  ulcers  of  this  kind  occasionally  exist  in  groups, 

lifing  the  surfsce  a  peculiar  worm-eaten  appearance.     In  some  cases,  again, 

tKe  ulcers  have  a  serpiginous  arrangement ;  in  another  class  of  cases  they  are, 

peHiaps,  very  much  undermined  ;  and  now  and  then  two  large  ulcers  are  connected 

together  by  a  sort  of  cutaneous  bridge.     In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  diversities 

of  their  configuration.     Finally,  they  may  be  quite  superficial,  or  so  deep  as  to 

inTolTe  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  even  the  fasciae,  muscles,  tendons,  and 

hones. 

Rapial  ulcers  often  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  sometimes  partially 
cieatrizing,  now  spreading,  now  indolent  or  stationary.  From  local  causes,  as 
well  18  constitutional,  they  may  take  on  almost  any  kind  of  action ;  when  the 
pitieDt  is  in  an  exhausted,  irritable  condition,  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
•ererely  inflamed,  and  to  assume  a  phagedenic,  sloughing  character,  often  spread- 
fag  with  immense  rapidity,  both  in  diameter  and  depth.  The  system  generally 
•etirelj  sympathizes  with  these  sores ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the  pulse  small, 
qeick,  and  frequent,  the  appetite  impairt^d,  the  sleep  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of 
iesh  and  strength  excessive.  The  patient  has  an  old,  superannuated,  care-worn 
look,  with  all  the  signs  of  a  deep-laid  syphilitic  cachexia.  The  scars  left  by  the 
healing  of  these  ulcers  are  abnormally  white,  and  retain  for  a  long  time  a  remark- 
ahfe  hardness,  with  a  tendency  to  constant  furfuraceous  desquamation.  They 
•re  lometimes  very  rough,  and  prone  to  reopen  from  the  slightest  causes. 

The  diagn<ms  of  a  syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  skin  is  generally  sufficiently  easy,  the 
only  affection  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  being  the  common  non- 
ipedfie  sore.  Its  very  appearance,  in  fact,  usually  at  once  stamps  its  character. , 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  ordinarily  circular  or  oval,  and  of  an  excavated  shape,  with 
l»rd,  evert^  edges,  and  a  foul  surface,  destitute  of  granulations  and  of  healthy 
diaduirge;  the  surrounding  surface  is  indurated,  and  generally  somewhat  dis- 
colored, the  tint  often  resembling  that  of  copper.  Secondly,  the  sore  is  often 
■nkiple,  occurring  in  groups,  and  also  on  different  parts  of  the  surface  ;  a  cir- 
camstAoce  which  is  generally  of  itself  suflBcient  to  denote  its  nature;  for  the 
odinary  ulcer  is  usually  solitary,  and  is  most  common  on  the  lower  extremity. 
Third)?,  the  disease  of  the  skin  nearly  always  coexists  with  syphilitic  disease  in 
other  structures,  especially  the  periosteum  and  Iwnes.  Finally,  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  afford  imjwrtant  aid  in  doubtful  cases ;  ordinary  ulcers  disappearing, 
or  soon  assuming  a  healthy,  granulating  condition,  under  simple  antiphlogistics, 
'wt,  and  light  diet,  whereas  specific  ulcers  always  require  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury,  the  latter  often  both  internally  and  externally. 

Fig.  66. 


Sjrpbil.tic  rapU. 


These  syphilitic  affections  of  the  skin  are  admirably  illustrated  in  fig.  66.  The 
^bignosis  is  unmistakable. 

8y|diilitie  eruptions  are  sometimes  attended  with  onychia,  or  inflammation  of 
^  matrix  of  the  nails,  the  latter  of  which  gradually  become  dry  and  bVacVi,  aikdi 
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eventually  drop  off,  leaving  a  foul,  excavated,  painful  ulcer,  with  hard,  steep 
edges,  and  a  very  fetid,  ichorous  discharge.  If  the  morbid  action  be  TeryieTere^ 
or  if  it  be  not  soon  arrested,  the  matrix  will  be  completely  destroyed,  and  tbei 
there  will,  of  course,  be  no  reproduction  of  the  nail ;  most  commonly,  howefff, 
a  part  of  its  substance  survives,  and  afterwards  makes  a  feeble  effort  at  the  formi- 
tion  of  a  new  nail,  which,  in  general,  however,  is  merely  an  ill-shaped,  stumpy,  honh 
like  excrescence,  altogether  different  from  the  original  structure.  The  diagncwtic 
signs  of  the  disease  are  the  copper-colored  appearance  of  the  surface  immediatdj 
around  the  ulcer,  and  marks  of  syphilis  in  other  regions  of  the  body.  The  leswm 
occasionally  does  not  appear  until  many  months  after  the  primary  sore,  tbns 
bringing  it,  properly  speaking,  under  the  head  of  tertiary  symptoms. 

9.    SYPHILIS  OP  THE  CELLULAR  TISSUE,  MUSCLES,  AND  TENDONS. 

Tubercles,  of  variable  size  and  shape,  are  liable  to  form  in  the  subcotaneooi 
cellular  tissue  during  the  progress  of  this  disease,  especially  in  persons  of 
feeble  constitution  or  broken  health.  They  evidently  appertain  to  the  third  groof 
of  phenomena,  are  usually  very  indolent,  and  seldom,  in  their  earlier  stago^ 
encroach  upon  the  skin.  In  volume  they  range  between  that  of  a  pea  and  i 
pullet-s  egg ;  they  are  of  a  firm,  semi-elastic  consistence,  and  they  not  nnfre- 
qucntly  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  several  being  occasionally  seen  side  bj 
side.  Commonly,  however,  there  are  not  more  than  #three  or  four,  situated  p«^ 
haps  at  remote  points.  I  lately  met  with  a  case  in  which  there  were  two  on  4» 
chest,  one  on  the  clavicle,  and  one  in  the  hyoid  region,  the  rest  of  the  bodybaving 
been  entirely  free  from  them.  Perfectly  movable  at  first,  they  gradually  contwet 
adhesions  to  the  surrounding  skin,  and  ultimately  suppurate  and  ulcerate,  dii* 
charging  a  thick  gummy  matter,  whence  their  name.  In  their  crude  state,  th«T 
consist  of  fibro-plastic  matter,  small  nuclei,  and  fatty  granules,  intermixed  win 
amorphous  substance. 

%  Sometimes  successive  crops  of  these  tubercles  occur,  one  disappearing  u 
another  arises,  and  thus  the  disease  is  occasionally  kept  up  for  months  and  etea 
years.  The  resulting  abscesses  may  be  very  small,  and  then  they  arc  generiDf 
proportionately  numerous.  I  have  witnessed  several  cases  in  which  hundreds^ 
not  larger  than  a  pea,  were  scattered  over  the  chest,  arms,  and  shoulders. 

Tubercles  occasionally  form  in  the  muscles  and  tendons,  generally  in  connectki 
with  syphilitic  affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  ulcers  of  the  skio  or 
fauces,  nodes,  exostoses,  and  tubercles  of  the  cellular  tissue.  They  range  ii 
volume  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet-s  egg,  are  of  a  firm,  dense  consistence,  tad 
are  seldom  attended  with  severe  pain,  except  when  they  are  breaking  down  aol 
becoming  disintegrated.  They  are  most  easily  detected  by  their  peculiar  fed 
when  the  muscles  and  tendons  are  relaxed. 

The  diagnosis  of  gummy  tubercles  is  usually  easily  determined  by  their  pecolitf 
situation,  l:)y  their  semi-elastic  feel,  by  their  coexistence  with  syphilis  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  by  their  tardy  progress,  and  by  their  history. 

10.    SYPHILIS  OP  THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM. 

Affections  of  the  periosteum  and  bones  belong  to  the  latter  order  of  tertiiij 
syphilis,  and  they  may  declare  themselves  in  various  forms,  of  which  the  mort 
important  are  nodes,  or  soft  tumors,  inflammatory  hypertrophy,  exostosis,  cariw, 
and  necrosis.  These  affections  may  come  on  at  any  time  after  the  eighteenth 
month  from  the  date  of  the  primary  sore,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
do  not  show  themselves  until  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  twice  that  period.  Thef 
are  most  liable  to  occur  in  persons  of  a  Scrofulous  and  cachectic  constitution,  vA 
in  those  whose  health  has  been  destroyed  by  habitual  intemperance,  constlrt 
exposure,  and  deficient  alimentation,  leading  to  an  impoverished  state  of  »• 
blood  and  protracted  derangement  of  the  secretions.  The  idea  is  now  genenHj 
prevalent  that  diseases  of  the  periosteum  and  bones,  especially  in  their  mow 
severe  forms,  are,  in  great  measure,  limited  to  those  persons  who  have  ondergoM 
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}  courses  of  mercury  for  their  cure ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  results  of  my 
ience  induce  me  fully  to  concur.  Of  the  many  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis 
)  osseous  tissue  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation  nearly  all  had  taken 
iij  in  lATge  quantity,  and  the  few  who  had  been  treated  without  that  remedy 
suffered  comparatively  little,  except  where  there  was  a  marked  strumous 
MIS,  which  never  fails,  I  think,  to  aggravate  the  effects  of  the  ingrafted  dis- 
It  would  thus  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  metal,  by  combining  with 
)ecific  poison,  was  capable  of  essentially  modifying  its  action,  if  not  of  form- 
new  virus,  more  potent  and  destructive  than  the  original.  But  it  is  not 
nry  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  explanation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
etion  of  mercury,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  a  most  powerful  depressant,  the 
of  which  is  felt,  for  a  long  time,  by  the  whole  system,  by  the  blood  not 
bin  by  the  solids.  A  species  of  physical  degradation  of  the  entire  organism 
II  engendered,  which  strongly  predisposes  it  to  the  injurious  operation  of 
[fie  agents,  whether  acting  within  the  system,  or  impressing  it  from  without, 
gh  the  metdlum  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  Instead,  therefore, 
pposing  that  a  new  poison,  or  a  sort  of  a  syphilitico-mercurial  virus,  is 
d  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
itablished  facts  of  pathology  to  conclude  that  the  frightful  ravages  so  often 
litted  in  tertiary  syphilis,  after  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury,  upon  the 
IS  tissue,  are  the  result,  exclusively,  of  the  deteriorating  influence  of  this 
upon  the  general  system,  whereby  the  more  feebly  organized  structures,  as 
ines  and  their  investing  membrane,  arc  rendered  peculiarly  prone  to  a  bad 
of  inflammation,  which,  if  not  early  checked,  often  leads  to  the  most  serious 
qnences. 

rtiary  syphilis  is  met  with  only  in  certain  bones,  chiefly  in  the  superficial,  or 
we  least  protected  by  soft  parts,  as  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  ulna,  clavicle, 
ones  of  the  skull,  nose,  palate,  and  upper  jaw.  In  rare  cases,  almost  every 
of  the  skeleton  is  involved,  either  simultaneously  or  successiTcly ;  some  in 
(,  lome  in  caries,  some  in  necrosis,  and  some  in  exostosis. 
des  occur  chiefly  upon  the  tibia,  ulna,  and  skull,  particularly  the  frontal  and 
til  bones.  They  present  themselves  as  circumscribed,  semi-solid  swellings, 
1  ovoidal  shape,  somewhat  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
lod  a  half  in  diameter.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  they  always 
1  beneath  the  periosteum,  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  as  an  inflammation, 
i)  is  soon  followed  by  the  deposit  of  a  remarkably  gummy  substance,  of  a 
turbid,  or  greenish  hue,  and  of  the  nature  of  cacoplastic  lymph.  In  many 
this  is  the  only  substance  found  in  the  swelling ;  in  others,  however,  it 
ini,  in  addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum  or  of  pus,  or  the  gummy 
T  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  the  tumor  be  occupied  by  an  imperfectly 
nted  pus.  The  periosteum  and  bone,  at  the  seat  of  the  node,  are  both 
led,  softened,  and  ulcerated ;  and  as  the  tumor  extends,  the  superincumbent 
lores,  participating  in  the  morbid  action,  become  red  and  painful,  and  ulti- 
j  yield  at  the  most  prominent  point,  thus  allowing  the  pent-up  fluid  an 
tanity  of  escaping,  although  generally  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  not 
at  severe  suffering. 

lode  is  essentially  an  abscess  of  the  fibrous  and  osseous  tissues,  the  conse- 
e  of  a  specific  inflammation,  and  occupied  by  an  imperfectly  elaborated 
»r  a  mixture  of  pus  and  plasma.  Its  course  is  always  chronic,  and  the  pain 
attends  it  is  peculiar,  being  of  an  intermittent,  neuralgic  character,  subject 
>lent  nocturnal  exacerbations.  The  general  health  is  always  disordered, 
f  the  swelling  is  large,  considerable  constitutional  disturbance  is  apt  to  be 
it  In  many  cases,  nodes  coexist  in  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton.  The 
is  sometimes  studded  with  them. 

lode  may  not  only  ulcerate,  but  mortify  ;  and,  after  it  has  become  an  open 
it  may  take  on  an  almost  endless  variety  of  morbid  actions,  incident  to 
is  in  other  structures.  Thus,  it  may  be  excessively  irritable,  be  invaded 
igedena  or  gangrene,  burrow  extensively  among  the  surrounding  tissues, 


tiKSDe,  or,  lastly,  be  indolcti 


Fig.  C: 
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be  complicated  nitli  scrioue  dUeaee  of  the  o 
aod  indispusod  to  heal. 

Cartel)  ie  most  common  in  tfae  long  bones  of  the  cxtremitieB,  as  the  libit  ud 
nlna,  in  the  skull,  und  iu  ttie  palate,  maxillar;,  nasal,  turbiuated,  and  ethmoid  bonti; 
together  with  the  Toracr ;  it  may  exist  by  ittielf,  or  be  conjoined  with  ntOTwii, 
whole  pieces  often  dying  and  sloughing  away,  so  as  to  cause  the  most  frigiiEfri 
mutilation  and  dietigurenient.  These  ravages  are  generally  most  coDEpicuuai 
about  the  countenance,  espi'cially  whiin  the  disease  attacks  and  deslroys  Ibt 
proper  lionvs  of  the  nose,  which  then  cave  in,  and  cause  that  remarkable  fialltik 
iug  of  the  fuce  so  characteristic  of  the  effects  of  tertiary  syphilis.  Id  miuj 
eases  the  turbinated  bones,  the  ethmoid,  and  vomer  are  separated,  soastocoi. 
vert  the  nasat  fosss  into  one  immense  cavity;  and  instances  occur  when,  ii 
ccnsc(iuence  of  the  destruction  of  the  palate  and  maxillary  bones,  the  mMlk 
and  nose  communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  long  bones  of  the  extrcmitit^ 
the  caries  and  necrosis  are  generally  superficial,  the  dead  portions  coming  anj 
in  the  form  of  exfoliations,  tlic  central  parts  of  these  pieces  seldom  participiting 
in  the  morbid  action  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  their  destruction. 

'Die  adjoining  cut,  fig.  CI,  from  Druitt,  affords  a  graphic  illustration  of  caiiM 
of  tlie  bones  of  the  skull,  which,  as  in  a  case  that  came  under  ray  observB^ 
many  years  ago,  are  sometimes  so  cod- 
pletej;  riddled  as  to  give  them  a  pecu- 
liar cribriform  appearance. 

Syphilitic  hypertrophy  of  the  «» 
ons  tissue  is  extremely  common,  ud 
sometimes  involves  the  greater nnnber 
of  pieces  of  the  skeleton ;  the  bonn, 
however,  which  are  most  liable  to  It 
attacked  arc  the  tibia,  fibula,  femur, 
ulna,  radius,  and  cranium.  The  lesia 
occurs  cither  as  au  exostosis,  or  U I 
diffu-idhHilIiug  which,  when  it  bUccU 
thi  wliile  length  and  thickness  of  • 
bont  a<»-umis  the  name  of  geocnl 
h\pertr  )  hi  Thi  mode  of  fonn&tiai 
ol  a  sjphditii,  exostosis  preseatl 
nothing  p(<.u)iar  and  need  not,  tbeifr 
fore  claim  any  special  attention;  it 
eirdcntly  takes  its  rise  in  a  depoutof 
plasma  which  serves  as  a  nidus  bi 
the  future  growth  the  ossiGc  proceM 
passing  through  the  same  phases  uii 
tho  natural  skeleton.  The  tumor  ii 
usually  knobby  and  irregular,  with  ■ 
broad  base,  and  a  rough  gcibrciU 
surfaoe.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  it  is  nearly  always  of  a  hard,  ivory  c* 
si  stance. 

The  more  common  variety  of  hypertrophy  is  the  diffused  or  general,  of  viaA 
the  best  specimens  arc  usuoUy  seen  in  the  Iwnes  of  the  leg,  thigh,  and  forea* 
which  are  Oiten  nearlv  twice  the  iiatunil  thickness  and  of  extraordinary  ve^ 
and  firmness.  A  section  of  such  a  piece,  seen  in  fig.  68,  from  a  preparation  i< 
my  cabinet,  shows  that  the  spongy  substance  has  been  completely,  or  almost 
completely,  replaced  by  solid  osseous  matter,  thut  the  medullary  canal  has  \xO 
obliterated,  and  that  the  compact  structure  has  acquired  a  closeness  of  tcitvi* 
almost  c(iual  to  that  of  ivory.  The  Haversian  tubes  are  for  the  most  p*rt 
obliterated,  or  greatly  changed  in  their  siz<;  and  shape,  and  tho  outer  surfartof 
the  bone,  as  sketched  in  fig.  69,  is  n-markable  for  its  roughness,  its  appeaV^ 
bearing  a  striking  resembianee  to  that  of  a  worm-eaten  tree.  The  sbnlb  * 
persons  laboring  under  tertiary  syphilis  are  sometimes  astonishingly  hypefOO" 
phied.     In  a  specimen  presented  to  mo  by  Dr.  Cochntii,  ct  Loiiisiana,  tli> 
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criiuiai  bones  are  throughout  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  different 

Fig.  68. 


Oenenl  ijphilitie  hjpertrophj  of  the  femur ;  internal  stmctare. 

pieces  are  completely  fused  together  without  any  trace  of  suture  or  of  diploe, 
»nd  their  consistence  and  density  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  ivory. 

Fig.  69. 


General  lyphilitie  hypertrophy  ;  external  characters. 

Syphilitic  osteophites  are  occasionally  met  with,  both  in  the  long  and  the  flat 
iKmes,  prer^enting  themselves  in  various  forms ;  sometimes  as  thin,  sharp,  thorn- 
Kke  excrescences,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  flat,  irregular,  triangular,  or  knobby 
prominences.  They  are  apparently  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the  bones 
ftom  which  they  spring,  and  not  unfrequently  exist  in  great  numbers,  especially 
ID  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  joints. 

The  periosteum  is  variously  affected  in  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  bones ;  in 
the  more  inflammatory  lesions  it  is  generally  very  vascular,  soft,  and  spongy, 
at  the  t»ame  time  that  it  is  considerably  thickened,  and  easily  detached  from  the 
nhjacent  surface.  In  hypertrophy,  especially  the  diffused  form,  the  principal 
iHeratioDs  are  thickening  and  induration,  with  a  tendency,  here  and  there,  to 
ossification.  Instead  of  being  easily  separated  from  the  affected  bone,  as  it  is 
in  the  more  acute  affections,  the  membrane  always  adheres  to  it  with  extraor- 
diaarv  firmness. 

The  various  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones,  but  especially  diffused  hyper- 
trophy, are  all  attended  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  general  health, 
•nd  deep-seated,  excruciating  pains.  These  pains,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
•Iwiys  wor.-^e  at  night,  have  earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  nocturnal^ 
•Ithoajrh  they  are  rarely  entirely  absent  even  in  the  day ;  they  are  also  fre- 
quently called  syphilitic  rheumatic  pains.  They  are  generally  of  a  dull,  heavy, 
•ching-,  or  gnawing  character,  and  begin  to  increase  in  severity  the  moment  the 

Ctient  becomes  warm  in  bed ;  they  may  continue  all  night,  or  go  off  in  a  few 
or8,  but  while  they  last  the  patient  has  no  sleep  or  comfort  of  any  kind, 
^'ot  unfr^'quently  they  are  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  excessively  keen,  darting,  and 
^ominjr  on  in  nocturnal  paroxysms.  While  they  exist,  the  affected  bones  are 
fenerally  exquisitely  tender  and  intolerant  of  manipulation. 


11.    SYPHILTTIC  SYNOVITIS. 

A  mild  form  of  synovitis  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  tertiary  syphilis,  espe- 
riallj  in  persons  of  a  delapidated  constitution,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed.  The  attack 
merally  comes  oq  stealthily,  and  may  last  almost  for  an  indefinite  period.     The 
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joints  TDOst  liable  to  sufTcr  arc  the  knees,  elbows,  and  wrists,  thoagh  hardlr  uf 
are  entirely  exempt  from  it.  The  accompanying  pain  is  usually  of  a  dall,  aduBg 
character,  and  is  always  aggravated  at  night  and  in  wet  weather.  The  affected 
parts  feel  sore  and  tender,  and  are  intolerant  of  the  slightest  motion  and  pi» 
sure.  The  synovial  membrane  generally  becomes  thickened  and  incrusted  wtt 
gummy  matter,  while  its  cavity  is  partially  filled  with  a  turbid,  viscid  iwi, 
sometimes  spontaneously  coagulable.  This  fluid,  which  seldom  exists  in  wj 
considerable  quantity,  occasionally  temporarily  disappears,  and  then  recon  froi 
the  slightest  causes,  now  perhaps  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  than  in  Uie  fint 
instance.  The  structures  around  the  diseased  joint  are  stiff  and  indurated  froB 
plastic  deposits,  but  the  integuments  are  free  from  disease.  The  general  heiltk 
is  usually  more  or  less  deranged. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  syphilitic  synovitis,  the  disease  extends  not  oalf 
to  the  articular  cartilages,  but  also  to  the  extremities  of  the  bones ;  the  pM 
and  general  disturbance  are  excessive;  swelling  and  effusion  are  grreat;  mi 
the  morbid  action  either  ends  in  permanent  anchylosis,  or  in  destructive  soppe- 
ration  and  ulceration  of  the  joint. 

The  diagnosis  is  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  by  the  insidious  ch» 
acter  of  the  attack,  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  concomitant  pain,  and  by  the  coa- 
istence  of  syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  ' 

12.    SYPHILIS  OF  THE  URINARY  APPARATUS. 

That  the  syphilitic  poison  may  affect  the  urinary  organs,  and  cause  serio* 
structural  derangement  in  them,  is  indisputable,  but  what  the  precise  charactf< 
of  the  lesions  is  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be  yet  determined.     In  the  kidneys,  tl* 
most  common   alteration  is   interstitial    inflammation,  attended  with  gummy 
deposits,  fatty  degeneration,  and  atrophy  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  followed  V 
induration  of  the  renal  tissue,  and  deep  cicatricial  depressions  upon  the  surftc* 
of  these  organs.     Occasionally  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  observed ;  and  case^ 
are  met  with  in  which  the  kidneys  are  tumefied,  softened,  and  of  a  remarkably 
pale  grayish  color,  interspersed  with  little  yellowish  streaks,  dots,  or  (k)int*- 
The  supra-renal  capsules  are  sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  and  transformed  into 
fattv  matter. 

The  bladder  and  ureters  are  occasionally  inflamed,  and  the  seat  of  plastic 
deposits.  When  the  disease  is  chronic,  it  is  very  liable  to  pass  into  suppuratjoO* 
especially  when  it  is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  I  lately 
attended  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  quantity  of  pus  and  mucus  throwO 
off  in  the  twenty-four  hours  was  absolutely  enormous ;  the  urine  was  of  a  very 
dark  color,  and  contained,  in  addition  to  those  ingredients,  a  large  amount  cpf 
albumen.  It  was  free  from  odor,  and  for  a  long  time  dribbled  off  involuntarily* 
owing  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder. 

13.    SYPHILITIC  ORCHITIS. 

Syphilis  of  the  testicle  must  be  classed  among  the  tertiary  symptoms,  since 
it  rarely  comes  on  until  a  long  time  after  the  i)rimary  sore.     The  average  periodr 
in  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  was  from  two  to  four  years ;  but 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  enlargement  does  not  show  itself  until 
after  the  lapse  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  years.     It  is  usually  associated  with 
Rypiiilis  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  bones,  joints,  throat,  nose,    ^ 
and  skin,  the  latter  of  which  is  often  extensively  ulcerated  and  otherwise  dis- 
ordered.    These  complications,  which  are  seldom  entirely  absent  in  any  case  of 
syphilitic  orchitis,  are  especially  liable  to  occur  when  the  tertiary  affection 
breaks  out  long  after  the  primary  one,  and  they  are  always  denotive  of  tn 
infirm  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  induced  by  long  suffering,  neglect,  or  bid 
treatment,  or  all  these  causes  combined. 

The  disease  almost  always  involves  both  testicles,  either  simultaneously  or 
successively,  although  seldom  in  an  equal  degree ;  and,  as  it  proceeds,  it  is  Bore 
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to  extend  to  the  epididymis,  so  that,  in  time,  the  two  striictarcs  form  one  insepa- 

nUe  mass.     The  swelling  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  weight  and  hard- 

ttesB,  the  affected  organ  resting  upon  the  hand  like  a  heavy  solid  body,  and 

nqoiring  constant  support  to  prevent  it  from  causing  a  sense  of  dragging. 

HrWn  the  disease  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  testicle  is  often  six  or  eight 

faes  the  normal  bulk.     The  surface  of  tlie  swelling  is  variable,  though  in  gene- 

nl  it  will  be  found  to  be  rather  smooth,  or  but  sh'ghtly  knobby.     The  induration 

ii  Qikiform,  except  when  there  is,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  an  accumulation 

of  water  in  the  vaginal  tunic,  in  which  case  the  corresponding  portion  will  be 

■oft  and  fluctuating.     The  spermatic  cord  usually  participates  in  the  morbid 

■etioD,  being  unnaturally  hard  and  thickened.     When  the  disease  is  of  long 

iftaading,  the  affected  structures  lose  their  normal  characters  completely,  either 

at  particular  points,  or  throughout,  the  seminiferous  substance  being  replaced 

hf  fibrous  tissue.     In  the  worst  forms  of  the  malady  tubercular  deposits  occur, 

which,  breaking  down  and  disintegrating,  lead  to  the  formation  of  unhealthy 

ahicesses,  and,  when  these  give  way,  to  the  establishment  of  fungus. 

Syphilitic  sarcocele  is  always  a  remarkably  tardy  and  painless  disease.  It  is 
OBlr«  as  a  general  rule,  when  there  is  much  water  in  the  vaginal  tunic,  consti- 
titingr  the  complication  called  hydrosarcocele,  and  causing  constant  pressure 
apon  the  inflamed  and  degenerating  tissues,  that  the  patient  will  be  likely  to 
mfier  much,  and  then  chic^fly  at  night  and  in  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
Vhen  the  swelling  is  very  large,  considerable  inconvenience  is  usually  expe- 
rinced  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  organ.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
nphilis  are  always  thin,  pale,  and  anemic,  the  appetite  is  greatly  impaired,  the 
atRDjrth  is  wasted,  and  the  sleep  is  interrupted  by  nocturnal  rheumatism.  Their 
whole  appearance,  in  fact,  is  indicative  of  a  worn-out,  miserable  state  of  the 
mtem.  When  both  organs  are  extensively  diseased,  the  individual  must 
acttfsarily  be  impotent.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  form  of  syphilis  is  its 
tradeDcy  to  recur,  perhaps  again  and  again,  after  being  apparently  relieved  by 
treatment 

Syphilitic  orchitis  can  always  be  easily  distinguished  from  common  orchitis : 
int,  hy  the  tardy,  indolent,  and  persistent  character  of  the  swelling ;  secondly, 
hy  the  simultaneous,  or  successive  involvement  of  both  organs  ;  thirdly,  by  the 
toezistenee  of  syphilitic  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  of  nodes, 
nd  nlcers  of  the  skin,  nose,  and  throat ;  fourthly,  by  the  gradual  but  certain 
destniction  of  the  textures  and  functions  of  the  testicle ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  care- 
W  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  ease,  particularly  the  character  of  the 
patient.  When  there  is  unusual  obscurity,  the  surgeon,  before  resorting  to  ex- 
tirpation, should  always  make  a  faithful  trial  of  auti-syphilitic  remedies,  other- 
wise be  may  have  occasion  to  lament  his  rashness. 

The  subjoined  case,  which  I  treated  at  the  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  in  the  winter  of  1857,  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  nature,  progress, 
•nd  termination  of  syphilitic  orchitis,  with  the  changes  experienced  by  the  affected 
organ.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  S.  W.  (Jross. 

A  man.  aged  29,  had  a  fungus  of  the  right  testicle,  which  had  commenced, 
fcor  months  previously,  as  a  small  pustule  on  the  scrotum.  He  had  contracted 
chancre  and  bubo  nine  years  before,  and  was  laboring  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion nnder  syphilitic  rheumatism,  ulceration  of  the  tibia,  and  a  slight  eruption 
ipOD  the  face.  The  right  testicle  had  been  enlarged,  hard,  and  painful  for  the 
art  three  years.  The  left  organ  was  also  diseased,  but  in  a  less  degree.  The 
enteral  health  was  much  impaired.  The  fungus  was  about  the  size  of  a  half 
ollar.  and  the  seat  of  a  fetid,  ichorous,  and  profuse  discharge,  as  well  as  of 
rrere  suffering,  especially  at  night.  Satisfied,  from  a  careful  examination,  that 
tc  organ  was  hopelessly  destroyed,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  removing  it.  The 
flBection  verified  the  correctness  of  my  dii^rnosis.  The  tubular  structure  was 
•mpletely  annihilated,  a  fibrous  substance,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color  and  dense 
luistence,  occupying  its  place.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  epididymis  was 
I  abscess  about  the  volume  of  a  small  hickory-nut,  filled  with  a  tough,  yellow- 
h,  cheesy-looking  matter,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  tubercular  deposit 
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The  wound  soon  healed,  and  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichlorids 
of  mercury,  aided  by  a  generous  diet,  the  patient  rapidly  improFed  in  bethk 
and  spirits.  A  year  previously  to  this,  I  performed  a  similar  operation  npo&i 
middle-aged  man,  who  had  also  labored  for  a  long  time  under  tertiary  syphOit 
The  fungus  was  of  large  size,  and  the  testicle  was  completely  degenerated  into 
fibrous  tissue.  Whenever  syphilitic  orchitis  is  of  long  standing,  whether  it  is 
accompanied  or  not  by  fungus,  it  will  generally  bo  found  that  its  tubular  sub- 
stance is  irretrievably  destroyed. 

14.    CONDYLOMATOUS  GROWTHS. 

Condylomata  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  usually  de- 
scribed by  the  French  syphilographers  under  the  name  of  mucous  tubercles^ 
occasionally  arise  as  a  consequence  of  venereal  contamination.     They  consist  ia 
the  development  of  various  sized  excrescences,  of  a  flat  and  rather  broad  appear- 
ance, occurring  either  in  groups  or  in  isolated  tubercles,  and  dependent  essen- 
tially upon  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  integuments.     It  is  difficult  to  assign 
to  this  disease  its  precise  rank  in  the  order  of  syphilitic  phenomena,  or  even  to 
affirm,  with  certainty,  that  it  is  always  plainly  of  a  syphilitic  character.    Sur- 
geons of  great  eminence  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  condylomata  may  he  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  gtmorrhceal  matter,  or  by  acrid  vaginal  and  other  secre- 
tions not  specific  in  any  way.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged  that  they 
pertain,  not  to  one  form  of  syphilis,  but  to  all  three,  now  following  chancre,  not 
secondary  syphilis,  and  now  tertiary.     As  for  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  of  a  constitutional  character,  depending  upon  the  absorption  of  ibe 
syphilitic  virus,  and  displaying  themselves  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote  fro» 
the  primary  sore ;  as  belonging,  in  fact,  rather  to  the  third  order  of  phenomena 
than  to  the  second,  and  under  no  circumstances  whatever  to  the  first     Theidc* 
of  the  constitutional  origin  of  these  bodies  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  they  always  require  a  course  of  constitutional  treatmuD^ 
for  their  i)erraanent  eradication. 

These  excrescences  are  sometimes  a  result  of  hereditary  syphilis.     Of  this  rtfO 
occurrence,  I  have  witnessed  not  less  than  five  cases.     The  first  was  a  boy,  eigb^ 
years  old,  whose  father  had  had  a  similar  affection  several  years  previously,  U* 
consequence  of  tertiary  syi)hilis,  attended  with  nodes  and  scaly  eruptions.    Th^ 
tubercles,  which  existed  in  great  numbers  around  the  anus  and  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  perineum,  could  not  possibly  have  been  better  characterized ;  th« 
child  was  pale  and  somewhat  emaciated,  but  there  was  no  other  evidence  of 
constitutional  contamination.     The  mother  had  given  birth  to  three  infected  in- 
fants, two  before,  and  thc^  other  at  the  full  j)eriod  ;  the  former  were  cast  off  dead, 
in  a  putrid  condition,  and  the  latter  died  at  the  age  of  three  months  from  maras- 
mus, the  whole  body  having  beon  covered  with  scaly  eruptions,  which  were  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  on  the  forehead,  hands,  and  feet.     All  the  other  cases  were 
equally  well  marked. 

The  most  common  sites  of  condylomata  are  the  scrotum,  vulva,  perineum,  tLuns, 
and  buttocks,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  TO.  They  also  occur,  though  rarely,  on  the 
penis,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  thigh,  in  the  axilla,  and  in  the  ear.  They  seem  to 
have  a  particular  predilection  for  parts  w'hich  are  habitually  hot  and  moist;  for 
it  is  there  that  they  are  not  only  most  frequently  found,  but  that  they  acquire 
their  greatest  and  most  rapid  development.  Their  size  and  shape  are  veij 
various.  Thus,  they  may,  on  the  one  hand,  not  be  larger  than  a  pin-head,  on 
mustard-seed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often  acquire  the  volume  of  a  fil- 
bert, and  even  of  a  small  almond.  In  shape,  they  are  usually  flat  with  a  broad 
base,  though  not  unfrequently  the  free  portion  is  much  larger  than  the  adherent, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  the  growths  a  pediculated  aspect.  When  they  occnr 
in  groups,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case,  they  often  coalesce,  forming  thus  cod- 
siderable  masses,  tuberculated  on  the  surface,  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  rcddiA 
color,  and  of  a  firm,  fibrous  consistence.  The  largest  and  worst  of  these  tufflOTB 
always  occur  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  on  the  perineum,  vulva,  and  other 
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|i»rt3  which,  from  the  contact  of  tlio  oppoainir  surfaces,  arc  habitually  siibjot 

tu  (rivtioD,  heat,  and  moisture,  wbich,  aa  alrL'ady  stated,  aco  gruatly  cuududve  | 


c.<,.!ji™.... 

tothoir  devolopment.  In  these  localities,  the  tumors  are  always  humid,  cx- 
b>llng  ■  Ihio,  muco-punileat  fluid,  oftoa  quite  abuudant,  and  always  GxeoB< 
si'tiy  fetid.  Ill  tliofle  parts,  on  the  contrary,  ivliere  thuy  are  more  exposed  to 
the  »ir,  ihey  are  dry,  iuseiisiblo,  of  a  darkish  color,  aad  partially  incrumed  with 

Mll4. 

CoQdjloniata  often  coexist  with  other  evidences  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  especially 
ilfcclions  of  the  hones,  rupiftl  sores,  tubercles,  and  scaly  eruptions.     Their  course  ' 
iinrublu  ;  sometimes  steadily  onward,  at  other  times  stationary,  and  now  and 
ttco  erea  retrogress  ire.     Exercise  and  fHction  always  irritate  them,  causing 
lUin  la  Ikooiqc  sore,  and  oceosioually  so  exquisitely  sensitive  as  to  deprive  the 

emlorthc  powor  of  locomotiou.     When   they  are  largo  and  numerous,  the 
lur^e  is  gunerally  copious  and  almost  insupportably  ofiensivu.     Tiiey  are 
nnljr  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms. 

llhubecD  Buppoiied  that  the  discbarge  furnished  by  these  excrescences  is 
raUgioits.  and,  L-onsequently,  capable  of  producing,  by  inoculation,  a  similar 
dwue.  A  great  deal  of  plausible  testimony  ha.s  been  adduced  in  favor  of  this 
^ioo,  by  surgeons  holding  the  highest  position  as  observers  and  men  of  talent; 
nntho  notion  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  untenable,  on  the  ground  that 
(^  bodies,  being  always  the  result  of  a  constitutional  vice,  are  not  capable  of 
fi^DIT  any  specific  virus.  When  they  coexist  with  chaucre,  the  occurrence  of 
ixtnion  during  sexual  intercourse  is  easily  explicable. 

Tiie  diagnosis  of  ciindylomata  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  situation  of  the  ex- 
ftrt»arr»,  their  pe<ruliar  shape,  their  chronic  character,  and  their  fetid  secretion 
•DsMTtfi  to  give  them  a  distinctive  character.  Corroborative  teslimony  is  often 
faitiiihcd  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  the  coexistence  of  syphilis  in  other 
(WU  of  lh«  body. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  tertiary  syphilis  reposes  upon  broad,  scientilic,  and  philof 
vbicsl  principles,  and  may.  therefore,  generally  be  pursued  with  a  positive  ci 
utoty  of  affording  great  relief,  if  not  of  ultimately  effecting  a  radical  cure.     Kv 
Ik*  wont  oaaes  may  usually  be  immensely  benefited  in  a  very  short  time  under 
Ifce  iDudoni  ejeUta  of  treatment;  and  1  have  repeatedly  seen  patients,  appareultf 
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on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  who  had  not  enjoyed  a  comfortable  night's  sbq 
for  years,  and  whose  bodies  liad  been  sadly  deformed  and  racked  by  pains,  niM 
to  health  and  usefulness  by  a  few  doses  of  medicine.  The  remedy  to  which  « 
are  indebted  for  these  wonderful  effects  is  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which,  if 
there  be  such  a  medicine  as  a  specific,  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  that  di8tiM' 
tion.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  capable  of  performing  for  tertiary  sjpjulii 
what  quinine  is  for  intermittent  fever,  or  arsenic  for  neuralgia.  It  is  the  remedr 
par  excellence  in  tertiary  syphilis ;  a  modern  discovery  of  stupcndoas  oohn- 
quence  to  the  human  race  ;  a  remedy  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  (o 
treat  this  disease  with  any  prospect  whatever  of  success  in  almost  any  ctse, 
however  simple.  Let  me  not,  however,  in  making  these  broad  statements,  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  iodide  of  potassium  is  absolateh 
infallible ;  like  quinine  and  other  great  remedies,  it  occasionally  disappointi 
expectation ;  but  we  may  safely  claim  for  it  a  degree  of  certainty  which  no  otha 
article  of  the  materia  medica,  except,  perhaps,  iodide  of  ammoniami  possesea 
as  an  antisyphilitic  agent  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  this  affection.  I,  therefore,  ul 
for  it  an  undoubted  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  and  a  fair  trial  of  its  use. 

The  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  usually  be  commenced  without  id 
preliminary  treatment ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  great  disorder  of  the  secretio! 
that  any  preparation  of  the  system  will  be  necessary,  and  then  it  need  general 
not  extend  beyond  a  single  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  and  the  administratis 
of  a  full  anodyne.  The  proper  mode  of  exhibition  is  that  of  solution  in  distill 
water,  either  alone,  or  with  some  bitter  infusion  or  tincture,  as  hop,  gentian, 
quassia,  such  a  combination  being  particularly  desirable  in  the  event  of  a  gen 
tonic  being  required.  The  dose  of  potassium  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  d 
pute.  Long  experience  has  taught  me  that,  while  less  than  ten  grains  will  rait 
do  much  good,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  more  than  this  quantity  is  rea 
ever  needed.  I  have,  therefore,  found  this  to  be  a  good  average  dose,  repeal 
three  times  a  day,  at  intervals  of  eight  hours,  the  most  favorable  period  for  i 
administration  being  soon  after  eating.  When  a  rapid  effect  is  required,  as  w\ 
there  is  unusual  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  an  additional  dose  may  be  given,  1 
this  will  seldom  be  necessary.  I  have  occasionally  exhibited  twenty,  twenty-fi 
and  even  thirty  grains  at  a  dose  thrice  daily,  but  the  effect,  instead  of  bei 
gratifying,  has  generally  disappointed  me,  the  medicine  seeming  to  act  as 
irritant  rather  than  as  a  calmative,  as  it  always  does  when  it  agrees  perfec 
with  the  system.  I  have  never  given  the  article  in  drachm  doses,  as  is  done 
often  by  others,  and  I  should  regard  such  practice  as  altogether  unmeaning, 
not  positively  prejudicial.  The  disease  cannot  be  taken  by  storm  ;  the  tie 
ment  must  be  chronic,  in  conformity  with  the  malady  which  it  is  intended 
cure ;  hence  it  requires  patience,  regularity,  and  perseverance  rather  than  a  d 
play  of  strength  and  heroism.  The  remedy  must  not  be  abused.  The  prac 
tioner  should  be  intent  upon  accomplishing  a  certain  amount  of  good  every  di 
until  he  succeeds  eventually  in  expelling  the  implacable  foe  effectually  from  t 
system.  Conducted  upon  this  plan,  a  most  rapid  and  decided  amendment  gei 
rally  occurs  ;  the  sleep,  appetite,  and  strength  daily  improve  ;  the  countenan 
loses  its  wan,  cachectic  appearance ;  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  often  indf 
in  less  than  a  week,  the  patient  looks  and  acts  like  a  new  being,  his  whole  cc 
dition,  physical  and  mental,  evincing  the  astonishing  change  wrought  by  t 
medicine. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  especially  when  given  in  large  doses,  occasionally  signal 
disagrees  with  the  system,  rendering  it  necessary  either  to  suspend  its  use  ah 
gcther,  or  to  administer  it  in  a  modified  form,  or  in  smaller  quantity.  The  mc 
common  effects  of  it  are  an  irritable  condition  of  the  air-passages,  with  a  sen 
of  fulness  in  the  head  and  frontal  sinuses,  a  thin  watery  discharge  from  the  noi 
more  or  less  sneezing,  vascular  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  general  ff 
ing  of  discomfort,  the  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  a  rather  8Ct< 
coryza.  These  effects  sometimes  declare  themselves  after  the  exhibition  of  af 
doses  only  of  the  medicine ;  at  other  times  they  do  not  appear  until  after  f 
lapse  of  eight  or  ton  days,  or  until  the  system  has  been  pretty  well  satnrat 
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;.  In  some  cases,  depending  evidently  upon  a  strong  idiosyncrasy,  the 
si  quantity  almost  is  sufficient  to  produce  excessive  discomfort,  and  an 
ible  repugnance  to  the  further  use  of  Oie  remedy.  Among  the  more  un- 
m  effects  to  which  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  give  rise  are,  gastric  irri- 
diarrhoea,  salivation,  glossitis,  vesicular  eruptions  of  the  skin,  excessive 
ift,  hemorrhagic  discharges  from  the  urethra  and  vagina,  and  cerebral  ex- 
!nt  not  unlike  that  occasioned  by  alcoholic  stimulants, 
best  mode  of  counteracting  these  disagreeable  effects  is  to  combine  the 
ine  with  an  anodyne,  as  a  small  quantity  of  morphia,  or  from  five  to  ten 
of  acetated  tincture  of  opium  with  each  dose.  In  some  cases  I  have  found 
»  use  of  strong  hop  tea  to  answer  the  purpose,  while  in  others  a  mere 
ation  of  the  dose  was  sufficient.  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I 
seen  compelled,  on  this  account,  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  article  altogether. 
)  length  of  time  during  which  the  potassium  should  be  continued  must, 
iree,  vary  in  different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  does 
herefore,  admit  of  any  definite  statement.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
old  be  exhibited  for  many  weeks  and  even  for  a  number  of  months,  with 
casional  intermission  of  three  or  four  days,  in  order  to  afford  the  system  a 
respite,  which  is  always  found  eminently  beneficial  whenever  a  medicine 
)  be  used  chronically.  An  invariable  rule  with  me  is  to  continue  the  remedy 
vend  weeks  after  all  disease  has  apparently  vanished  ;  and  afterwards  to 
it  for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  a  month,  on  the  same  prin- 
tbtt  we  administer  quinine  periodically  and  for  a  long  time,  for  the  radical 
if  iDtermittent  fever. 

lide  of  potassium  may*sometimes  be  advantageously  combined  with  carbo- 
yt  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  two  articles  being  given  in  solution,  in  equal 
ftions,  thrice  a  day.  Dx.  Gamberini,  of  Bologna,  recommends,  as  a  sub- 
6  fur  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  ammonium, 
itter  preparation  is,  I  am  satisfied,  fully  equal,  as  an  anti-syphilitic,  to  the 
» of  potassium.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  it  in  numerous 
tes,  both  in  private  practice  and  in  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
fcvc  hardly  ever  been  disappointed  in  my  expectations.  The  only  objection 
s  its  liability  to  nauseate,  which,  however,  may  generally  be  readily  pre- 
I  by  the  addition  of  some  carminative,  as  essence  of  ginger  or  peppermint, 
aid  l>c  prescribed  either  alone  or  in  union  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  in 
of  a])out  five  grains,  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  using  along  with 
!n  there  is  much  emaciation,  cod-liver  oil  and  a  generous  diet. 
de  of  sodium  is  exhibited  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  gradually  increased  to 
%  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sweetened  water. 
been  employed  in  Italy  with  remarkable  success  in  constitutional  syphilis. 
lough  iodide  of  potassium  and  its  kindred  articles  alone  will  often  cure 
f  syphilis,  their  efficacy  is  generally  very  materially  augmented  by  the 
»n  of  a  small  quantity  of  mercury.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  am  I  convinced 
decided  superiority  of  this  course  that  I  have  of  late  years  almost  inva- 
em|>loyed  it,  thus  greatly  abridging  the  treatment,  and  much  more  com- 
eradicating  the  disease.  The  plan  is  particularly  beneficial  when  the 
m  is  of  long  standing,  when  it  has  deeply  penetrated  the  system,  as  shown 
existence  of  nodes,  nocturnal  jiains,  and  ulcers  upon  the  skin,  and  when 
ticnt  has  been  fruitlessly  subjected  to  frequent  courses  of  the  iodide  alone. 
firm,  broken  state  of  the  system  is  no  bar  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  this 
if  combination  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  affords  the  medicine  an  oppor- 
for  its  best  display. 

form  of  mercury  which  I  prefer  is  the  bichloride,  which  is  readily  dis- 
by  the  potassrum,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  and  which  may  be  given  in 
rarying  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  I 
^  beg^n  with  the  tenth  of  a  grain,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity,  if 
iry,  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  case,  to  the  eighth  or  sixth  of  a 
which  should  rvely,  if  ever,  be  exceeded.  The  effects  of  the  remedy  are, 
ne,  carefully  watched,  the  slightest  tendency  to  ptyalism  being  a  sign  for 
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Its  suspension,  or,  at  all  ovcnts,  its  more  guarded  use.  In  general,  I  have  fbnd 
it  bcndiciul  to  continue  the  mineral  until  there  is  slight  tenderness  ol  the  gnaM^ 
with  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  to  keep  up  this  action  afterwanis  for 
several  weeks  by  repeating  the  dose  occasionally  as  the  effects  begin  to  flag: 
In  short,  chronic  mercurialization  is  wished  for,  not  acute,  which  neTcr  fails  ta 
do  harm,  sometimes  immense  and  irreparable.  After  the  merearial  course  bu 
been  sufficiently  persisted  in,  the  cure  may  be  completed  by  the  iodide  of  potw- 
sium,  now  given  by  itself,  perhaps  in  reduced  doses,  simply  to  maintain  a  slight 
constitutional  impression. 

When  the  bichloride  disagrees,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  a  good 
substitute,  although  of  inferior  value,  will  be  found  in  blue  mass,  the  gray  pow- 
der, or  the  protiodide.  Donovan's  solution,  a  compound  of  mercury,  iodine,  and 
arsenic,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  exhibited,  the  dose  being  from  fire  to 
eight  drops  three  times  a  day.  It  often  proves  serviceable  in  relieving  rheumatic 
pains  and  swellings  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  but  it  must  be  given  cautiously, 
as  it  is  very  liable  to  nauseate. 

Instead  of  giving  mercury  by  the  mouth,  it  may  sometimes  be  benefidallf 
administered  by  the  rectum  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  consisting  of  half  a 
drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  rendered  stiff  with  a  little  tallow,  and 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  gums  are  slightlj 
affected,  as  will  often  happen  in  a  very  few  days.  The  bowels  should  be  well 
cleared  out  previously,  after  which  a  little  morphia  should  occasionally  be  exiii- 
bited  in  order  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  suppository.  This  method  of 
treatment,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  is  particularly  applicable  to  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  as  it  is  at  once  efficient  and  harmless. 

When  the  system  is  much  delapidated,  mercurialization  is  best  attained  bj 
inunction,  fumigation,  or  the  vapor  bath,  the  remedy,  when  thus  introduced, 
acting  often  much  more  beneficially  and  kindly  than  when  administered  by  tk 
mouth. 

The  topical  application  of  mercury  is  particularly  to  be  commended  when  tlo 
syphilitic  disease  is  of  unusually  long  standing ;  when  the  surface  is  corered 
with  irritable,  ])ainful,  and  intractable  sores ;  when  there  is  deep  involvement  of 
the  bon(is,  as  (h'clared  by  the  existence  of  nodes,  diffused  swellings,  or  caries 
and  necrosis  ;  or  when  the  system  is  greatly  exhausted  by  i)rotracted  sufferingi 
want,  and  exposure,  or  long  and  injudicious  courses  of  mercury  by  the  moutb 
Thus  eini)loyed,  its  effects  frequently  display  themselves  in  the  most  striking  anC 
effici(;ut  manner,  in  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  improvement  that  follows  in  th< 
charact(;r  of  the  sev(>ral  local  affections  and  the  conditions  of  the  general  system 

The  article  usually  employed  for  inunction  is  the  simple  mercurial  ointment 
from  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  being  rubbed  upon  the  inside  of  the  thighf 
and  arms  once  a  day  until  the  constituti(mal  effects  of  the  medicine  become 
apparent  by  the  state  of  the  gums,  breath,  and  saliva.  I  usually  add  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  camphor,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  ointment  mon 
soluble,  and  thereby  facilitating  its  introduction  into  the  skin.  The  frictioi 
should  be  very  thorough,  and  be  continued  until  the  ointment  has  nearly  disi^ 
peared  from  the  surface. 

M(*rcurial  fumigations  may  be  conducted  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  witl 
hardly  any  expense.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  large  comfort,  long  enough  U 
extend  faun  the  floor  to  the  patient's  neck,  to  which  it  is  carefully  secured  with  i 
piece  of  ta])<?,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fumes  from  escaping  into  the  room  and  enter 
ing  the  sufferer's  lungs.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  suffocation  has  occasionalh 
occurred,  as  in  an  instance  which  took  place,  many  years  ago,  at  the  Louisvilh 
Hospital,  in  a  man  affected  with  tertiary  syi)hilis.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  bod; 
may  be  surrounded  with  a  cloak  of  oil-cloth.  The  patient,  completely  stripped 
is  seated  in  a  large  arm  chair,  or  upon  a  stool,  beneath  which  is  placed  the  fumi 
gating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  tin  framework  with  a  thin  iron  plate,  and  j 
small  spiral  lamp,  so  situated  as  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  person.  Th' 
most  suitable  mercurial  preparations  are  the  protiodide,  bichloride,  and  biniodide 
as  they  admit  of  ready  volatilization  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  ant 
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hraisb  an  abundant  vapor.  The  operation,  which  should  not  be  repeated  oftener 
Ikm  once  a  day,  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  the  patient 
dboold  ^o  to  bed,  and  co?cr  himself  well  up  in  order  to  maintain  the  perspiration 
10  aaspicioQsly  began.  Great  prostration,  however,  may  follow  this  sweating 
pioce^s,  and  hence  care  should  be  taken  not  to  curry  it  too  fur,  or  to  renew  it  too 
fjpeqaently.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this  tr-eatment  should  be  continued 
■ost  depend  upon  circumstances ;  in  general,  it  will  not  be  short  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Mercurial  fumigation  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  combined  with  steam, 
mutitnting  what  is  called  the  mercurial  vapor-bath,  A  very  simph;  mode  of 
ftpplvin^  it  is  to  volatilize  the  mercury  in  the  usual  manner,  and  to  convey  the 
stetm  by  means  of  a  tul)e  from  a  boiler  to  the  patient's  body  as  he  sits  up  in  his 
cfatir.  The  most  unexceptionable  plan,  however,  is  to  employ  a  tin  vessel,  with 
two  compartments  on  the  top,  one  of  which  should  contain  about  a  pint  of  hot 
witcr.  and  the  other,  the  central  one,  tlie  requisite  quantity  of  mercury.  The 
beat  is  applied  with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  patient  is  wrapped  up  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  b^st  articles  are  the  protiodide,  the  bichloride,  and  the  biniodide 
of  mercury,  their  volatility,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment,  being  in  the 
order  here  enumerated.  The  operation  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  metal, 
the  qoantity  of  which  should  vary  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  be  sprinkled  upon 
a  thin  iron  plate,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  receiver,  directly  over  the  lamp. 
Calomel  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  for  volatilization  than  the  above 
mentioned  preparations,  while  the  red  sulphuret,  formerly  so  much  employed,  is 
altofrethcr  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

More  or  less  of  the  mtjrcury  is  usually  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  it  must  be  left  to  undergo  partial  absorption.  Hence,  special  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  wipe  the  skin.  A  little  of  the  vapor,  freely  diluted  with  air, 
mar  also  be  inhaled,  especially  if  the  principal  disease  is  in  the  nose  and  mouth. 
The  operation  should  be  repeated  once  a  day,  and  be  continued  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  when  the  patient  must  be  put  to  bed,  and  be  well 
coTm-d,  to  favor  gentle  perspiration. 

I  can  testify  from  considerable  experience  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  two 
methodi*  of  mercurialization,  having  perf(»rmed  some  very  extraordinary  cures 
^ththem  after  all  other  rational  means  of  treatment  had  failed.  I  recollect,  in 
pwticular,  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  of  Arkansas,  who  was  under  my 
'harpe,  in  185.),  on  account  of  t<Ttiary  syphilis  of  many  years'  standing,  attended 
^than  iufimi  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  rupial 
wtion  of  the  skin,  one  of  the  sores  being  fully  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate, 
who  was  pnimptly  relieved,  comparatively  speaking,  by  daily  fumigations  with 
BJfcnrT,  conjoined  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  a  nutritious  diet,  and 
^timoiants,  after  a  great  variety  of  other  means  had  been  fruitlessly  employed, 
^hen  there  is  much  di.sorder  of  the  secretions,  dtTangement  of  the  alimentary 
^•841,  or  a  feverish  state  of  the  system,  a  short  course  of  preliminary  treatment 
^iil  penerally  be  necessary,  as  this  will  greatly  augment  the  efficacy  of  the 
funiipations.  In  all  cases  the  object  should  be  to  bring  the  mercurial  vapor  as 
faiir  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  syphilitic  sores. 

Simple  and  medicated  Imths  often  prove  serviceable  in  tertiary  syphilis,  not 
'^^ily  as  means  of  cleanliness,  but  by  the  direct  soothing  and  healing  influence 
^^\<'\k  they  exert  upon  the  part  and  system.  They  are  particularly  beneficial 
in  rupial  ulcers  and  in  rheumatic  pains  of  the  bones  and  joints.  An  emollient 
^h,  prt*pared  by  mixing  a  basinful  of  thiek  gruel,  or  twice  that  quantity  of 
'^'heat  bran,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  tepid  water,  generally  proves  most 
?^teful.  The  common  salt-water  huth,  or  a  bath  containing  a  snmll  portion 
*>' carbonate  of  jNitassa,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is  an  excellent  detergent  and 
^tinwlant  in  the  foul  ulcers  of  the  skin  and  bones  so  common  in  the  advanced 
^l«iresof  syphilis.  Occasionally  the  water  may  be  advantageously  impregnated 
*ith  bichloride  of  mercury,  from  three  to  ten  grains  of  the  salt  being  added  to 
^^prallon  of  fluid,  and  the  immersion  continued  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
i>»ioutes.     Much  caution,  however,  is  required,  especially  when  the  surface  \& 
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considorably  clonudod,  otherwise  severe  ptyalifim  may  arise.  Baths  conttiniig 
nitric,  hydroehlurie,  or  acetic  acid  are  soiuetiiues  used,  thouf^h  of  lute  thejhtn 
gone  much  out  of  vogue,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  they  are  incouveuieat,  ind 
liable,  if  ))roper  care  is  not  taken  in  their  preparation,  to  cause  severe  paiu. 

Besides  mercury  and  the  other  means  above  mentioned,  there  are  ceitiii 
remedies  which,  although  usually  considered  as  being  merely  auxiliary,  ire, 
nevertheless,  of  great  consequence  in  a  curative  point  of  view  iu  the  treatment 
of"  syphilis.  At  the  head  of  these  may  be  placed  a  properly  regulated  diet, 
tonics,  sudorifics,  and  anodynes,  which  deserve  the  greatest  atteation  iu  efwy 
case  of  tlic  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  a  well-regulated  diel  in  the  trett- 
ment  of  this  affection,  whcnlt  is  recollected  how  mucli  its  progress  and  virulence 
are  influenced  by  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  condition  of  the  system  whidi 
so  generally  attends  it  in  its  more  advanced  stages.  No  medicine  can  poisiblj 
produce  its  full  and  legitimate  effects  under  such  circumstances,  without  the  aid 
of  good,  wholesome,  and  easily  digestible  food,  stimulating  drinks,  espedtllr 
brandy  and  whisky,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  blood  must  be  enriched 
and  the  solids  rebuilt  before  it  will  be  possible  to  eradicate  the  specific  vurusfroB 
the  system. 

Tonics  are  nearly  always  indicated;  and  quinine  with  iron  will  usually  be 
found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  combination.  The  bitter  extract^  as 
gentian  and  quassia,  arc  generally  of  no  account,  except  in  so  fur  as  they  mar 
conduce  to  improve  the  appetite.  Occasionally  benefit  accrues  from  the  use  of 
some  of  the  acids,  particularly  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric,  either  alone  or  con- 
jointly, and  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Formerly,  powerful  anii- 
8yi)hilitic  propcrti(;s  were  ascribed  to  these  articles,  but  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
good  they  do  is  solely  dependent  upon  their  tonic  virtues,  and  not  upon  any 
agency  they  possess  in  neutralizing  the  syphilitic  j)oison.  When  much  eniaciatiui 
exists,  with  want  of  assimilative  power,  or  a  feeble  digestion,  there  is  no  anide 
which  holds  out  greater  promise  of  usefulness  than  cod-liver  oil,  given  in  dosea 
suited  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  general  condition  of  tho  system. 

Sodortfica  have  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  afl'ection*, 
un<ler  a  supposition,  at  oue  time  quit(^  rifi?,  that  they  aided  in  carrj'ing  off  the 
venereal  poison,  thus  ridding  the  system  of  its  noxious  influence.  AVilhoul coo- 
ceding  to  them  such  a  virtue,  which  they  certainly  do  not  possess,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  their  general  usefulness  in  all  states  of  the  econoni}'  attendi*<l  with 
obstructed  perspiration,  so  often  present  in  the  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  par- 
tjculiirly  when  there  is  serious  involvement  of  the  skin.  The  object  for  which 
such  medicines  are  usually  prescribed  may  be  readily  obtained  by  the  warm,  hot, 
or  steam  bath,  assisted  by  tepid  drinks,  and  various  kinds  of  diaphoretics,  aa 
Dover's  powder,  antimony  and  mor|)hia,  and  similar  articles.  Some  caution  ii 
necessary  in  the  use  of  sudorifics,  lest  injurious  debility  be  induced. 

But  of  all  the  auxiliary  remedies  now  described,  the  most  important,  in  eveiy 
respect,  are  anodynes;  their  employment  is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  ilia 
therefore  impossible  to  assign  to  them  too  high  a  rank.  They  are,  up  to  accrtaift 
stage  of  the  treatment,  of  more  consequence  even  than  food  and  driok.  The 
patient  is  not  only  unabh*  to  sleep,  but  his  body  is  literally  racked  with  pain  and 
irritability.  To  look,  under  .*^nch  circumstances,  for  any  substantial  improTcment 
from  ordinary  remedies,  would  bo  worse  than  idle ;  it  would  be  absurd.  The  j 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  quiet  the  system  and  induce  sleep;  and  to  uceonipliih 
this,  anodynes  must  be  exhibited  in  large  and  sustained  doses,  half  a  grain  of 
mor])hia.  or  its  equivalent  of*solid  opium,  laudanum,  or  black  drop  being  (rivo 
every  eight  or  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  effects  of  the  article.  The  manner 
in  which  anodynes  are  borne,  in  the  worst  forms  of  tertiary  syphilis,  is  ofUa 
astonishing,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  irritable  condition  of  the  nerroai 
system. 

I  have  not  made  any  reference  to  nar^apariUa  in  the  enumeration  of  the  abow 
remedies,  simply  because  I  am  not  sure  that  its  employment  in  my  hands  has 
ever  been  productive  of  aiiy  appreciable  benefit     AVhether  thi»  haa  arisen  from 
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bid  lock,  or  from  the  osc  of  an  inferior  article,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  affirm  ; 
Imay  state,  however,  that  I  liave  eiuploycd  it  in  every  form  and  mode  of  com- 
biBatioQ  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  invested  with  virtues  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  or 
which  are  due  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  its  associate  ingredients. 

Finally,  persons  labdring*  under  tertiary  syphilis  should  live  in  a  pure,  dry 
itmosphere,  and  be  well  protected  against  cold.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
ewllf  the  disease  is  provoked  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  living  in  damp,  under- 
pt)UDd.  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  the  importance  of  attention  to  this  injunction 
cauiiot  fail  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  body  should  be  well  covered  with  flannel, 
U>tli  in  Kummer  and  winter,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
diaught. 

The  alK>ve  general  treatment  is  applicable,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  all 
forms  and  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis  whatever ;  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  in 
ooocluJing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  refer  to  the  topical  measures,  and  to 
Mich  niudificalions  of  treatment  as  are  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  anatomical 
relit  ions  of  the  individual  structures  and  organs  liable  to  suffer  from  this  disease. 
There  are  certain  rules  of  treatment  which  are  applicable  to  all  local  affections, 
whatever  may  Ije  their  site  or  extent.  Thus,  the  surgeon  does  not  hesitate  to 
remove  dead  bone,  open  abscesses,  trace  out  sinuses,  divide  fascia)  or  aponeuroses, 
■od  trim  off  the  ragged,  undermined  and  impoverished  edges  of  cutaneous  ulcers, 
10  as  to  place  them  in  a  more  suital)]e  condition  for  speedy  reparation.  All  this 
Ls  self-evident,  and  only  reciuircs  mention  to  secure  attention.  Cleanliness  is  of 
panriiount  importance  in  all  cases,  as  it  contributes  not  merely  to  personal 
cumfuft,  but  also,  in  a  powerful  degree,  to  recovery.  Fetor  is  allayed  by  the  free 
use  i»f  the  chlorides. 

Ulcers,  Ossures,  eruptions,  papules,  and  tubercles  of  the  akin  often  get  well 
with  very  little  topical  treatment ;  simply,  in  fact,  under  the  use  of  iodide  of 
|Hitissiuin.  or  potassium  and  mercury,  with  attention  to  chfaiiliness  and  other 
hjrienic  observances.  When  much  inflammation  is  present,  with  a  foul  appear- 
ance of  the  part  and  a  tendency  to  spread,  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  will  cume 
in  play,  with  emollient  cataplasms,  or  the  warm  water-dressing,  simple  or  medi- 
cated. Touching  the  s<ires  lightly  once  a  day,  or  evcTv  other  day,  with  dilute 
•cid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  generally  astonishingly 
promotes  the  cure.  Unguents  are  not  always  as  bad  as  they  have  been  represented 
to  be  in  these  cases.  I  have  often  employed  them  with  excellent  efl'ect,  especially 
the  opiate  cerate,  the  balsam  of  Peru  ointment,  and  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate 
of  iiifn.'ury,  weakened  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  simple  cerate.  The 
Qiercurial  ointment,  much  diluted,  and  mixed  with  opium,  often  makes  an  excellent 
^rh-sing  in  the  indolent  form  of  rnpi;il  ulcer.  Sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  sore 
*ilh  calomel,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  keejiing  it  covered  with  dry  lint,  some- 
liflies  rapidly  promotes  cicatrization. 

Sphilitic  onychia  IS,  strictly  speaking,  a  rupial  ulcer,  and  should,  therefore, 

be  treated   in  the  same  maimer  as  similar  sores  elsewhere.     If  abscesses  form 

<inder  the  nail,  they  must  Ije  punctured  ;  and  if  the  nail  die,  it  must  be  removed, 

Dr  inmnied,  especially  if  it  overhang  and  injuriously  compress  the  diseased  parts. 

The  topical  treatment  of  tertiary  ulcers  of  the  throat,  mouth,  and  tnnf/ue  is 

restricted  princii)ally  to  applications  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  an(l  solid 

filtrate  of  silver,  made  at  first  once  a  day,  and  subsequently  ever}^  third,  or  fourth 

day,  according  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  sore.     Weak  gargles,  or 

wrashes  of  acetic  acid,  tannin  and  sulphate  of  copper,  chlorinated  soda,  or  of  the 

cyanuret  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  grains  of  the  salt 

tu  a  pint  of  some  bland,  mucilaginous  fluid,  as  linseed  tea  or  infusion  of  elm  bark, 

may  Im  employed  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  the  intervals. 

in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  nose,  our  chief  reliance  is  upon  injections 
of  weak  lotions  of  iodide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper  and  tannin,  tincture  of 
myrrh,  and  chloride  of  zinc,  particularly  the  latter,  as  it  imparts  not  only  a 
hralthy  stimulus  to  the  affected  surfaces,  but  effectually  allays  fetor,  so  distressing 
and  disgusting  in  this  class  of  nasal  complaints.     Mercurial  preparations  arc,  aa 
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a  general  mle,  improper,  being  extremely  prone  to  pass  into  the  stomach,  aid 
thus  occasion  salivation ;  but  for  this  they  would  often  be  most  bcnefidal.  Ii 
using  injections  for  the  nose,  a  large  syringe  with  a  long,  perforated  nozxle  ■ 
required,  the  object  being  to  bring  the  fluid  in  contact  with  every  portion  of 
diseased  structure.  They  should  not  be  repeated  oftoner  than  thrice  a  day,  ud 
special  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  distress  by  their  severity.  In  &ct, 
an  injection  of  the  nose  should  never  smart  beyond  a  very  few  minutes,  and  thn 
only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  If  it  pains  longer,  it  is  an  evidence  that  it  is  too 
severe  to  be  beneficial. 

If  the  afTected  ])arts  are  within  reach,  regular  and  steady  medication  majbe 
effected  witli  lint  smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or  wet  with  some  sliglitly 
stimulating  lotion.  In  all  cases  the  na.sal  cavities  should  be  frequently  inspetted 
with  a  view  to  the  early  detection  and  removal  of  dead  bone. 

In  syphilis  of  the  larynx  direct  medication  may  be  attempted  by  means  of  tlM 
mop  wet  with  a  weak  solution — from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce-— of  nitrite 
of  silver,  introduced  once  every  third  or  fourth  day,  the  patient  being  at  the 
moment  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  so  as  to  render  the  parts  more 
passive,  and,  consequently,  more  tolerant  of  the  operation,  which  is  otherwise 
very  apt  to  prove  a  complete  failure.  When  the  disease  is  extensive  or  the  cue 
urgent,  as  when  there  is  deep  ulceration  with  excessive  difficulty  of  deglutitioi 
and  frequent  spasm  of  the  muscles,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  nothing  short  of 
laryngotomy  will  suffice,  and  should  be  had  recourse  to  without  delay.  Direct 
medication  may  then  be  made  with  arid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  with  any  other 
article  that  may  seem  expedient.  If  warty  excrescences  be  present,  they  majbe 
clipped  olT  with  the  scissors,  repullulation  being  prevented  by  escharotics  or 
sorbefacients.     Dead  cartilage  is  n^moved  in  the  usual  way. 

The  great  remedy  for  syphilitic  iritis  is  mercury  pushed  in  such  a  manner  is 
to  produce  a  most  rapid  and  decidedly  salivant  effect.  No  time  is  to  be  lost;  the 
treatment  must  be  prompt  and  earnest,  with  a  view  to  the  one  result,  or  the  eye 
is  lost,  [f  the  patient  is  young  or  plethoric,  blood  is  freely  taken  from  the  am 
or  by  leeches  and  cups  from  the  temple.  Opium  is  given  to  allay  pain  and 
prevent  the  mercury  from  running  off  by  the  bowels.  If,  on  the  other  h&od, 
there  is  evidence  of  exhaustion,  or  of  an  anemic,  broken  state  of  the  constitution, 
recourse  must  at  once  be  had  to  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  a 
generous  diet,  and  gentle  exorcise  in  the  open  air.  Mercury  is  either  entirely 
omitted,  or  administered  in  very  minute  doses.  In  general,  the  most  snitaWe 
article,  in  this  condition  of  the  svstem,  will  be  corrosive  sublimate  in  union  with 
iodide  of  potassium.  Turj)entine,  so  strongly  recommended  by  Carmichael  and 
others  in  such  cases,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  will  seldom  be  of  any  service. 

Affections  of  the  hones  and  periosteum  of  the  extremities  are  treated  upoi 
general  antiphlogistic  principles.  The  local  pain  and  swelling  are  often  immensely 
benefited  by  tincture  of  iodine,  leeches,  and  blisters,  although  in  very  man; 
instances  they  readily  yield  to  the  internal  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium  am 
mercury.  A  node  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  opened  so  long  as  it  is  vcr 
small,  and  unproductive  of  serious  annoyance ;  when  the  reverse,  however,  i 
the  ca^e,  it  should  be  freely  incised,  and  so  also  if  it  be  the  seat  of  distinct  fluctaa 
tion,  deiiotive  of  the  existence  of  matter.  A  good  rule,  und(ir  such  circumstance! 
is  to  make  the  knife  graze  the  bone,  imperfect  division  of  the  parts  being  generall 
worse  than  useless.  If  the  resulting  ulcer  is  slow  in  healing,  it  should  be  we 
blistered,  or  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  some  stimulating  and  anodyn 
lotion.  Sometimes  the  pain  and  tension  of  a  node  may  be  promptly  relieved  b 
subcutaneous  incision,  effected  by  means  of  a  delicate  bistoury,  carried  about  i 
different  directions  and  in  such  a  manner  as  also  io  divide  the  periosteum.  N< 
crosed  bone  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  detached  to  admit  ( 
its  easy  separation ;  while  carious  bone  must  be  scraped  and  otherwise  manage 
to  put  it  in  a  condition  capable  of  undergoing  reparation.  Diffused  hypertropfa 
rarely  requires  any  other  than  constitutional  remedies.  Exostosis,  properly  i 
called,  is  usually  free  from  mechanical  inconvenience  ;  should  it  act  obstrac 
ingly,  the  best  remedy  will  be  the  saw  or  pliers. 
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Tho  moi>t  suitable  means  in  Hypbilitic  synovitis  arc  iodide  of  potaRsium  and 
nerrury  inienially,  and  locally  aci^tate  of  lead  and  opium,  leeches,  blisters,  and 
tincture  of  iodine,  with  ]K*rfect  rest  of  the  affected  joint. 

Syphilitic  sarcocele  id  treated,  topically,  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
iwelling  of  the  testicle  from  gonorrhoea,  by  rest  of  body  and  elevation  of  part, 
leeches,  astringent  and  anodyne  fomentations,  and  mild  mercurial  inunctions. 
When  the  enlargement  is  indolent  and  rebellious,  stra])ping  may  be  employed, 
either  with  common  adhesive  plaster,  mercurial  and  ammoniac  plaster,  or  the 
plarfer  of  Vigo.  The  cure  is  often  n'tarded  in  these  cases  by  the  presence  of  a 
nmsiderable  quantity  of  serum  in  the  vaginal  tunic,  compressing  and  irritating 
the  diseased  organ.  The  proper  remedy  is  a  free  incision,  or  repeated  punctures. 
If  aliscesses  and  fungus  form,  they  should  be  treated  in  the  ordinary'  manner. 

When  the  testicle  is  fungous,  ulcerated,  and  completely  disorganized,  the  only 
resource  is  removal,  no  treatment,  either  general  or  local,  proving  of  any  service 
in  nieb  a  case.  Before,  however,  so  serious  an  operation  is  ventured  upon,  it 
should  always  be  understood  that  the  organ  is  really,  and  not  merely  apparently, 
part  recovery. 

The  treatment  of  rondijhmatous  growths  must  be  general  and  local.  Jt  is 
trae,  tqiical  applications  ulone  will  oft<'n  cure  them  without  difficulty ;  but  to 
fffect  permanent  riddanre  constitutional  medication  is  usually  iiidispen.sable. 
The  most  efficacious  remedy,  for  this  purpose,  is  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  union 
with  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  administered  as  in  tertiary  syphilis,  the  diet, 
U^wHs.  and  secretions  In'ing  at  the  same  time  suitably  regulated.  The  s]>ecific 
irvatment  should  be  prolonge<l,  in  a  modified  manner,  for  several  weeks  after  all 
«li<eas«*  has  apparently  vanished,  the  object  being  to  break  up  all  tendency  to 
recurrence. 

In  reflranl  to  the  topical  treatment,  cleanliness  is  of  primary  importance,  hardly 
le«!}  on  account  of  the  attendants  than  of  the  patient  himself.  Free  use  nmst 
lie  made  of  tepid  water,  impregnated  with  chlorinated  soda,  and  applied  by 
means  of  a  sp*>nge  or  syringe ;  if  there  is  much  discharge,  the  dressings  and  the 
heiidotbes  shuuld  be  fn*quently  sprinkled  with  the  solution.  Another  important 
element  of  treatment  is  perfect  rest  with  isolation  of  the  affected  parts,  their 
contact,  as  previously  stated,  having  a  tendency  to  f(»ster  growth  and  secretion. 
To  repress  the  tumors,  various  remedies  may  be  used,  the  best  of  which  is  chromic 
vid,  applied  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  until  they  are  shrivelled  and  dried 
Bp.  fc»  they  generally  will  be  in  a  few  days.  Nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  and 
Wd  nitrate  of  mereurv.  so  commonlv  reconimende<l,  are  nil  extremi'lv  severe, 
wesides  Ixfing  very  uncertain.  In  the  intervals  of  the  applications,  the  excres- 
cences should  l>e  kept  well  eovcre<l  with  some  desiccating  substance,  as  calomel, 
pnepan-d  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  a  large  roll  of  dry  lint,  retained  by  a 
T-I»ndajre.  Under  this  management,  the  tubercles  soon  lose  their  sensibility, 
■nd  rapidly  disappear,  (ireat  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  cleanliness  for 
'l'>nirtirae  after  the  cure  has  been  completed,  otherwise  relapse  will  be  likely  to 
occur 
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Infants  are  .subject  to  sy])liilis,  and  there  are  two  modes  in  which  they  may 
^ma  infer-ted.  Fir>t.  they  may  sulTtT  from  direct  inoculation,  and.  s(;condly, 
*bedisea.«e  niav  be  coninninicated  bv  cither  parent;  bv  the  father  in.  tlu*  act  of 
c'^pulation,  or  by  the  mother  during  the  ]>rogress  of  pregnancy.  It  has  also  been 
^uppr^^od  that  a  child  may  be  contaminated  by  the  milk  of  nn  unsound  nurse, 
''Ut,  if  this  be  true,  the  facts  have  not  been  presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  induce 
pJieral  conviction  of  their  accuracy. 

Wrect,  primary  syphilis  may  be  contracted,  as,  indeed,  it  most  generally  is,  by 
•child  in  its  passage  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother,  by  th(5  surface  of  the 
^y  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  a  chancre  in  the  vagina,  or  on  the  vulva, 
or,  at  all  events,  with  the  secretions  of  such  a  sore.  In  this  manner  an  eye  may 
^me  inoculated,  or  the  mouth,  or,  in  short,  any  mucous  surface  that  may 
^tangle  and  retain  the  specific  virus  sufficiently  long  to  admit  uf  it8  a\)soT\A\o\\\ 
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for  in  BO  young  a  subject  as  this  it  is  probably  not  necessary  that  there  shooldbe 
any  actual  ftolution  of  continuity  in  order  to  produce  the  effect,  the  mucous  tisraci 
being  so  delicate,  and  tlie  lym]»hatics  so  active  as  to  enable  the  poison  to  entei 
these  vessels  by  direct  imbibition.  When  the  disease  attacks  the  skin,  howereTf 
it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  direct  inoculation  from  the  mittw 
being  brought  into  contact  with  an  abrasion  on  its  surface.  A  nurse  having  i 
chancre  or  specific  sore  upon  her  nipple  may  impart  the  virus  to  the  infants 
lips  in  the  act  of  suckling,  but  such  an  occurrence,  although  possible,  most  bi 
extremely  uncommon. 

In  whatever  manner  the  infection  is  caught,  the  resulting  disease  pursnei  the 
same  coarse  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  adult,  whether  from  sexual  intercourse  or 
artificial  inoculation.  The  child  may  perish  from  the  local  irritation,  or,  if  it 
survive  the  primary  affection,  it  may  afterwards  suffer  from  constitutional  sjphOiit 
the  impression  manifesting  itself  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  mucous  tubercles,  SOR 
throat,  ulceration  of  the  nose,  and  rheumatic  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  infantile  syphilis,  however,  the  disease  ii 
communicated  either  through  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  father,  in  the  act  of  pro- 
creation, or  by  the  mother  through  her  blood  after  the  ovum  has  taken  np  iti 
residence  in  the  uterus.  That  the  contamination  may  occur  in  both  these  W171 
has  been  incontestably  proved  by  numerous  observ^ions,  conducted  with  sock 
care  as  not  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  semen  is  a  living  fluid,  aid 
in  a  man  laboring  under  constitutional  syphilis  the  probability  is  that  every  spe^ 
matozoon  is  completely  impregnated  with  the  specific  poison ;  hence  it  is  onij 
necessary  that  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  material  furnished  by  the  mother  ii 
order  to  produce  thorough  vitiation  of  the  new  being.  Thus,  the  very  fonottiii 
of  life  is  poisoned  in  the  very  act  of  conception,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
jng  that  all  its  sources  should  participate  in  the  evil  thus  entailed. 

The  time  at  which  a  female  Avith  secondary  symptoms  may  communicate  tk 
poison  to  her  offspring  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  The  probability  is  that  itil 
very  short.  This  is  proved  by  the  cirounistance  that  such  a  woman  frcquentlj 
aborts  within  a  few  months  after  conception,  evidently  in  conticquenco  of  the  dele* 
terious  effects  of  the  virus  upon  the  foetus.  I  suppose  that  the  contamination  ii 
coeval  with  conception,  occurring  at  the  moment  of  the  commingling  of  the  two 
seminal  fluids ;  for  if  it  be  assumed,  as  we  have  a  right  t-o  do  from  the  fact«  of 
the  case,  that  the  male  can  communicate  the  poison  in  this  manner,  why  shonM 
a  similar  faculty  not  be  ascribed  to  the  female  f  She,  too,  furnishes  a  fecundating 
substance — a  seminal  liquor — which  can  no  more  escape  contamination  when  her 
system  is  affected  with  secondary  syphilis  than  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male. 
In  both  cases,  the  blood,  the  source  of  life,  growth,  and  nutrition,  is  completely 
ompoisoncd.  and  hence  all  its  products,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  must  necessarOf 
participate  in  the  evil  effects  to  which  such  a  state  must  give  rise.  But  in  the 
female  these  effects  must  be  still  greater  than  in  the  male ;  the  whole  function  of 
the  male,  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  consists  in  the  deposition  of  a  certiin 
amount  of  semen,  perhaps  a  solitary  spermatozoon,  while  the  female  is  alw 
obliged  not  only  to  furnish  a  fluid,  but  ofter  conception  has  occurred,  she  18 
compelled  to  nourish  the  nvw  being,  the  most  intimate  connection  being  esti^ 
blished  between  them  by  means  of  the  plocenta. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  a  healthy  child,  or  a  child  born  of  healthy  parcnta, 
may  be  infected  by  a  nurse  affected  with  secondary  syphilis;  the  milk  being 
tainted,  and  capable  of  communicating  the  disease.  Of  the  possibility  of  suefc 
an  occurrence  I  entertain  great  doubt;  my  own  practice  has  certainly  not 
afforded  me  any  exam])les  of  it,  while  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  several  cases 
where  the  converse  was  the  fact,  healthy  children  having  sucked  infected  womeni 
and  yet  remained  perfectly  sound. 

It  has  been  a  contested  point  whether  a  child,  laboring  under  constitutioBil 
syphilis,  can  infect  its  nurse  by  communicating  the  disease  through  the  nipple 
and  the  question,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  answered  differently  ^ 
different  writers.  Those  who  have  espoused  the  affirmative  side  rest  ib^ 
assertion  upon  the  result  of  personal  observation,  the  most  reliable  testiaoQJi 
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one  would  sappose,  of  all,  in  a  controvcray  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten tbat  ol^ervation  is  fallacious,  and  that  all  men,  however  competent  to 
practise  medicine  and  surgery,  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  tlicir  patients,  espe- 
citllj  in  relation  to  venereal  affections.  Not  only  do  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine 
tsdcrt  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of  transmission,  but  they  go  further  and  allege 
thtt  a  nurse  so  affected  has,  in  turn,  infected  her  own  offspring.  In  a  case 
rdated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  upon  which  great  stress  is  usually  laid  by  authors,  it 
is  stated  that  the  diseased  infant,  in  this  way,  successively  inoculated  three  wet 
narees,  two  of  whom  afterwards  conceived,  and  were  delivered  of  syphilitic 
•  diiidren.  Now,  instead  of  looking  upon  this  case  in  this  peculiar  light,  I  should 
be  iDclincd  to  infer  one  of  two  things,  either  that  this  diseased  child  had  had  a 
dkancre  upon  its  lip,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  three  nurses  had  all 
been  previously  infected. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contend  that  such  a  mode  of  contamination  is 
impracticable,  affirm  that  the  matter  of  secondary  syphilis  is  destitute  of  inocu- 
Itble  properties,  no  well  authenticated  case,  or  one  entirely  free  from  objection, 
kaiing  yet  been  observed  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  through  its  inter- 
Tention.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  the  aduit,  it  ought,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  equally 
true  of  the  infant ;  and  hence,  although  the  child  should  have  a  specific  sore 
Bpon  the  lip  or  tongue,  and  the  mother  a  fissure,  crack,  or  ulcer  upon  the  nipple, 
lUUasthe  secretion  of  the  former  is  innocuous,  no  constitutional  contamination 
cin  be  caused  by  its  contact  with  the  exposed  surface  of  the  latter. 

There  is  another  question  which  closely  connects  itself  with  the  preceding, 
lid  it  is  this :  Is  there  any  evidence,  of  a  positive  kind,  that  a  husband  laboring 
nuder  secondary  syphilis  may  communicate  the  disease  to  his  wife  through  the 
igencj  of  the  semen  ?  80  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  none,  and  yet  the  affirma- 
tive Fide  of  the  question  has  met  with  some  very  warm  advocates.  It  is  absurd 
to  beh'eve  that  this  fluid,  when  injected  into  the  vagina  and  uterus,  is  ever 
ibiorbed,  even  supposing  that  it  were  retained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
which,  however,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  is.  There  is  certainly  no  satisfactory  proof 
of  such  an  event,  and  we  must,  therefore,  at  least  for  the  present,  reject  it.  It 
is  different  when  impregnation  occurs.  Here,  as  already  seen,  the  semen  mixes 
directly  with  the  corresi>on<ling  fluid  of  the  female  to  which  it  at  once  imparts 
its  deleti*rions  ])roperties,  thereby  effectually  tainting  the  new  being  in  the  very 
let  of  its  creation. 

Hereditary  syphilis  is  generally  a  grave  disease ;  for,  unless  it  is  judiciously 
treated,  it  nearly  always  proves  fatal.  A  great  majority  of  the  neglected  cases 
terminate  in  abortion,  the  foetus  often  perisiiing  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third 
Boath,  and  from  thence  on  death  may  occur  at  any  period  up  to  the  full  term  of 
gestation,  the  child  being  usually  thrown  off  in  a  putrid  and  horribly  offensive 
coidition.  The  numlK*r  of  successive  abortions  is  sometimes  remarkable ;  in  one 
instance,  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  my  own  patients,  it  amounted  to  thir- 
teen, the  woman  never  having  brought  forth  a  healthy  infant.  Cases  of  three 
or  four  saccrssive  ai'cideuts  of  this  kind  have  repeatedly  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. Now  and  then  a  woman  will  almrt  several  times  consecutively,  and  then 
be  delivered  of  an  a])parently  healthy  child ;  I  say  a]>parently  healthy,  for, 
ilthou^h  the  new  being  may  be  perfectly  plump  and  fat,  and  exhibit  all  the  out- 
wird  signs  of  the  most  perfect  integrity,  yet  generally,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  it 
vill  be  found  t4)  present  unmistakable  nrarks  of  decay  and  disease.  The  first 
thinirthat  is  usually  noticed  is  that  it  loses  flesh  and  strength,  l)ecoming  gnidu- 
lUjthin  and  puling,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  withered  by  the  sudden  drying 
vp  of  its  juices.  The  skin  has  a  dingy,  muddy,  shrivelled  appearance,  a"d  hangs 
iboiit  in  l«>ose,  soft  folds.  The  countenance,  shrunken,  wan,  and  ghastly,  resem- 
^  that  of  a  man  of  seventy-five  or  eighty,  instead  of  that  of  an  infant  a  few 
Heks  old.  The  voice  is  husky  ;  the  respiration  is  snuffling  ;  the  throat  is  sore  ; 
^gums  arc  red  and  spongy;  the  lips  and  anus  are  fissured;  and  the  body  is 
^ered  with  copper-colored  eruptions,  usually  of  the  scaly  kind,  and  intermixed 
^  tubercles.  Purulent  ophthalmia  is  not  uncommon,  the  inflammation  usually 
^Muig  QD  within  two  or  three  days  after  birth,  and  generally  ending  in  total 
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blindness.     In  some  cases  numerous  superficial  ulcers  are  found  apon  thesorfiMe, 
attended  with  a  thick,  tenacious  discbarge,  and  a  hard,  reddish,  characteriide 
base.     The  hair  often  drops  off  in  large  quantity,  both  on  the  scalp  and  on  tk 
rest  of  the  body.     The  well-developed  node  and  orchitis  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  infantile  syphilis.     Death,  under  such  circumstances,  is  seldom  protracted 
beyond  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  after  birth.     Occasionally,  the  patient  mty 
reach  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  and  in  a  few  instances  life  is  proloDgtd 
until  after  the  period  of  puberty,  the  individual  having  a  stunted,  sickly  frrowtli, 
and  being  the  subject  of  deep  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  palate,  nose,  and  skin, 
with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  the  upper  central  incisun, 
and,  perhaps,  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  stiffness  of  some  of 
the  principal  joints.     Few  children  recover,  and  those  who  do  are  doomed  to 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  generally  amidst  the  most  loathsome  and  disgust- 
ing deformities. 

Infantile  syphilitic  eruptions  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  some  of  the  mon 
common  affections  of  the  skin  incident  to  early  childhood,  and  the  dmgnom  ii^ 
therefore,  not  unfre([aently  environed  with  great  difficulty.  In  obscure  caio; 
our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  history  of  the  attack,  and  other  eoi* 
comitant  circumstances.  From  three  to  four  weeks  after  birth  is  the  avenic 
period  of  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  affections,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  t^ 
buttock,  scrotum,  face,  chest,  and  inside  of  the  thigh  and  arm  being  the  ptfH 
originally  involved.  The  surface  immediately  around  the  eruptions  is  of  a  cop- 
pery or  reddish-brown  color,  a  condition  very  different  from  what  is  observed  ii 
ordinary  diseases,  especially  eczema,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  lepra,  with  whidi  they 
are  most  liable  to  be  confounded.  Besides  this,  which  is  always  a  most  imfot' 
tant  symptom,  diagnosticaily  considered,  the  general  appearance  of  the  inlut 
shows  that  it  has  received  a  severe  shock  ;  it  is  thin  and  emaciated,  and  progrei^ 
sively  fails  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  manner  altogether  unusual  in  common  cntaneoH 
maladies.  The  old,  withered  and  shrivelled  look  of  the  child  is  almost,  of  itflet 
characteristic  of  the  disease ;  the  snufHing  is  another  important  element  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  case,  and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  mottkd, 
dingy,  or  muddy  state  of  the  skin.  The  history  of  the  case  will  usually  shot 
that  the  parents  have  been  the  subjects  of  syphilis,  or  that  they  are  actually  n^ 
fering  under  it  at  the  time. 

Much  stress  has  recently  been  laid  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth  as  a  dii^ 
nostic  sign  in  hereditary  infantile  syphilis,  attention  having  been  first  directed 
to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  London.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly  ii 
connection  with,  or  as  a  result  of,  specific  stomatitis,  and  displays  itself  man 
particularly  in  the  upper  incisors,  although  the  lower  incisors  and  even  the  caiiM 
teeth  occasionally  participate  in  the  morbid  action.  The  first  evidence  of  thi 
disease  is  generally  a  dirty,  dingy  or  light  brownish  appearance  of  the  enaatl 
of  the  central  and  afterwords  of  the  lateral  incisors,  which  soon  begin  to  8oft« 
and  crnmble  away,  the  child  ultimately  becoming  edentulous.  Both  setsof  tedh 
are  cut  prematurely  as  well  as  very  irregularly,  as  it  respects  their  position  hi 
the  jaw ;  and,  unless  the  constitutional  taint  is  early  eradicated,  the  permaneit 
are  doomed  to  share  the  same  fate  as  the  temporary,  although  they  are  destrqjd 
less  rapidly. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  considers  the  upper  central  incisors  as  the  test  teeth  rf 
hereditary  syphilis.  "When  first  cut,  these-  teeth,"  he  remarks,  "are  qdcob- 
monly  short,  narrow  from  side  to  side  at  their  edges,  and  very  thin.  After  • 
while  a  crescentic  portion  from  their  edge  breaks  away,  leaving  a  broad,  shallov, 
vertical  ytch,  which  is  permanent  for  some  years,  but  between  twenty  iid 
thirty  usually  becomes  obliterated  by  the  premature  wearing  down  of  the  todk 
The  two  teeth  often  converge,  and  sometimes  they  stand  widely  apart  !■ 
certain  instances,  in  which  tho  notching  is  either  wholly  absent  or  but  sligirtfr 
marked,  there  Ls  still  a  peculiar  color,  and  a  narrow  squareness  of  form,  wUci 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  practised  eye."  The  characteristic  appearancei if 
infantile  syphilitic  teeth  are  well  illustrated  in  fiprs.  71  and  72. 

The  eye  also  frequently  suffers  in  inherited  syphilis.     Iritis  and  comatifl  tf* 
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Mtions  most  commonly  net  with.     Thry  are  both,   according  to  ^i^- 
asoQ,  more  frequent  iu  female  than  in  male  cliUdren,  and  they  occur  in- 
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ally  in  the  well-fed  and  in  the  half-starved.  Iritis  seldom  appears  before 
Ji  month,  and  is  asually  attended  with  an  abundant  elfusion  uf  lymph. 
Teat  danger  of  occlusion  of  the  pupii.  Comeitis  ia  moat  frequent  from 
jtth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  and  is  almoiit  invariably  associated  with  a  dwarfed 
4ched  condition  of  the  pertoanent  central  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 
ei»ily  gives  rise  to  marked  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

almenl. — The  treatment  of  infantile  syphilis  must  be  prophylactic  and 
'e.  If  the  mother  be  Kuspcctcd  to  be  laboring  under  a  constitutional  taint, 
justly  may  be  if  she  has  had  several  consecutive  abortions  or  miscar- 
or  if  she  ia  in  inlirm  heal tli,  with  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  a  plentiful 
tjse  from  the  vagina,  and  an  ulcerated  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
odd  be  promptly  put  upon  a  course  of  mercury  and  a  properly  regulated 
1  Older  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  contaminated  state  of  her  blood 
he  fcetus,  and  thus  euablc  the  latter  to  attain  its  full  growth,  and  the  fiill 
of  gestation.  The  mercurial  course  should  be  chronic,  not  acute,  and  aa 
■S  possible,  lest  it  should  excite  abortion  ;  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
ial  to  associate  the  metal  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  some  prepa- 
of  iron,  with  a  view  to  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  general  system,  which,  as 
f  stated,  is  usually  in  an  impaired  and  cachectic  condition,  and,  therefore, 
»  great  attention  to  bring  it  up  to  its  normal  level.  The  diet  should  be 
ad  nutritious,  the  clothing  warm,  and  tlic  patient  well  supplied  with  fresh 

MOD  as  the  child  is  bom  it  should  be  taken  from  it'^  infected  mother,  and 
d  to  a  sound  wet-nurse,  as  an  appropriate  diet  is  absolutely  essential  to 
■ervation.  If  no  suitable  wet-nurse  can  be  obtained,  it  should  have  an 
ut  supply  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  or,  what  is  better,  of  the  milk  of  the  ass, 
approaches  nearer  to  the  human  milk,  in  some  of  its  more  important  pro- 
,  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  body  and  limbs  should  be  well 
ed  with  flannel,  and  frequent  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  tepid  bath, 
nated  with  bran,  or  mucilage,  ettpecially  if  there  are  eruptions,  fssures,  or 
upon  the  skin.  An  abundant  Hupply  of  pure  air  will  be  indispensable, 
ct  is,  loo  much  attention  cannot  bo  paid  to  hygienic  measures.  Cod- 
il  will  prove  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  all  cases  where  it  agrees  with  the 
h.  When  the  di.sease  is  associated  with  anemia  and  coldness  of  the  cz- 
es,  quinine  and  iodide  of  iron  must  be  employed,  in  combination  with 
inch,  or  alcohol  in  some  form  or  other. 

most  important  internal  remedy  is  nicrcnrv,  and  it  is  here  that  this  article 
isplays  its  effects  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  neutralizing  the  specific 
If  any  one  should  doubt  the  eRicac;  of  this  medicine,  as  an  an  (^syphilitic 
hia  scepticism  will  soon  vanish  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  watcb  the 
w  of  the  treatment  and  the  good  results  that  will  follow  it.  If  it  is  not 
ely  a  specific,  it  approaches  as  nearly  to  this  property  in  this  disease  as 
ig  well  can.  quinine  in  iMtennittent  fever  hardly  e.xcepted.  The  form  of 
ion  is  the  bicbloride,  in  doses  vtirying  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  of  a 
bree  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  or,  when 
a  ne«d  of  a  tonic,  in  a  few  drops  of  Uuxham's  tincture  of  bark.     Thu 
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should  be  Bteadily  continued,  with  now  and  then  a  few  dajs'  intennisflioii,  for  t 
number  of  weeks,  not  only  until  all  disease  is  apparently  gone,  but  for  a  coi- 
siderable  period  after ;  and  it  will  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  complete 
eradication  of  the  poison,  to  recur  to  the  remedy  occasionally  until  the  ehild  is 
several  years  of  age.  When  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  the  bichloride  my 
generally  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  from  tke 
fourth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  latter  being  given  with  each  dose  of  tke 
salt,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

When  the  disease  comes  on  at  a  late  period  of  life,  as  after  the  eighth  or  tenth 
year,  the  best  plan  is  to  use  at  once  liberal  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  as  fron 
three  to  five  grains,  in  combination  with  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  This  treatment  is  per- 
ticulorly  indicated  in  affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  nose,  and  bones.  "When 
corrosive  sublimate  disagrees,  or  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  case,  the  most  stuV 
able  substitute  is  calomel. 

When  the  body  is  covered  with  sores,  pustules,  or  tubercles,  a  gentle  course  of 
mercurial  fumigation  will  be  advisable,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cam 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  debilitv  or  to  suffocate  the  child.  Mild  dreiw- 
ings  may  be  used  in  the  intervals,  and  of  these  the  best  will  be  very  weak  prq* 
rations  of  oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  in  the 
form  of  unguent. 

When  the  bichloride  of  mercury  does  either  no  good,  or  proves  prejudicial, 
trial  may  be  made  of  mercury  with  chalk,  or,  what  is  preferable,  because  «ot 
liable  to  cause  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  of  inunctions  with  mercurial  ointment, 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  being  rubbed  upon  the  inside  of  the  thighs  once 
a  day,  the  surface  being  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  The 
treatment  should  be  continued  for  several  weeks,  until  all  evidence  of  the  disease 
has  disappeared. 


6YPHILIZATI0N. 


Within  the  last  few  years,  attention  has  been  directed,  in  various  quarters,  to 
the  subject  of  syphilization,  or  the  cure  of  syphilis  by  inoculation  with  the  vintf 
of  chancre.  As  early  as  1844,  Dr.  Turenne,  in  attempting  to  transfer  syphilis 
from  man  to  the  monkey,  was  struck  Avith  the  fact  that,  when  the  inoculation 
was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  the  tissues  to  which  tiie  matter  was  applied 
were  at  length  rendered  completely  insusceptible  to  its  influence.  To  the  condi- 
tion thus  obtained,  he  applied  the  term  syphilization.  Supposing  that  the  treat- 
ment might  be  advantageous  to  the  human  system,  he  uccoixlingly  instituted 
some  experiments  upon  man,  but  the  results  of  his  observations  were  not  given 
to  the  profession  until  after  the  publication  of  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Sperino,  of 
Turin,  in  1851.  In  this  memoir  numerous  experiments  are  detailed,  going  to 
shoAV  that  constitutional  svphilis  mav  be  successfuUv  cured  bv  repeated  inocula- 
tion.  More  recently  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  other  observer?, 
especially  of  Dr.  Hoeck,  of  Norway,  the  results  of  whose  labors  have  been  widely 
disseminated  through  the  medical  press  of  Europe  and  America. 

According  to  Dr.  Boeck,  syphilization  is  justifiable  at  all  periods  of  life,  hot  it 
should  only  be  resorted  to  after  tho  development  of  secondary  symptoms ;  for,  as 
long  as  the  disease  is  in  its  primary  stage,  inoculation  would  be  improper,  as  no 
one  can  positivelv  determine  beforehand  whether  the  constitution  will  become 
tainted  or  not.  The  earlier  the  treatment  is  commenced  the  better,  and  the  effect 
will  always  be  the  more  prompt  and  decisive,  when  the  patient  has  not  been  sob- 
jected  to  any  previous  mercurial  course,  as  this  renders  the  system  more  atuhboni 
to  its  influence,  and  more  prone  to  relapses. 

The  inoculation  is  performed  with  the  virus  of  chancre,  and  it  is  immateiiil 
whether  the  matter  is  taken  from  the  indurated  or  the  non-indurated  sore.  The 
parts  selected  for  the  operation  arc  the  trunk  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs  tad 
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In  a  few  days  pustules  will  form,  the  matter  of  which  must  be  inserted 
he  skin  until  no  further  effects  result,  when  the  yirus  of  the  primary  sore 
again  be  employed,  and  the  same  course  be  pursued  as  before,  until  it  is 
I  that  no  farther  impression  can  be  made  upon  the  system.  It  will  some- 
{ require  the  use  of  a  new  virus  five  or  six  times,  before  complete  constitu- 
1  immunity  can  be  secured.  The  symptoms,  as  a  geileral  rule,  begin  to 
i  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  but  it  may  take  a  whole  year  before  the  disease  is 
!Cily  eradicated.  It  will  be  found,  upon  every  repetition  of  the  inoculation, 
the  pustules  and  ulcers  become  less  and  less,  and,  also,  that  they  gradually 
their  specific  i^)pearance  and  character. 

r^^ard  to  the  value  of  this  treatment,  it  is  obviously  impossible,  at  present, 
rm  any  definitive  opinion ;  further  observation  alone  can  enable  us  to  do  this. 
practice  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  filthy  and  disgusting ;  a  circum- 
ce  vhich,  added  to  the  tediousness  of  the  cure,  will  probably  serve  as  an 
toil  bar  to  its  general  adoption.  Besides,  a  surgeon  may,  in  consequence 
I  employment,  render  himself  liable  to  prosecution  and  heavy  fine,  as  in  a 
which  recently  occurred  in  France. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WOUNDS. 

SECT.  I. — GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

s  term  wound  is  a  generic  one,  employed  to  designate  all  injuries  attended 
a  division  of  tissue,  inflicted  by  sharp,  pointed,  or  blunt  instruments  and 
MM  of  every  description.  The  breach,  or  solution  of  continuity,  may  be 
ent  or  concealed ;  that  is,  upon  and  in  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  more  deep- 
1  structures,  or  the  skin  may  retain  its  integrity,  and  the  wound  be  strictly 
taneous. 

Minds  are  constantly  made  by  snrgeons  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their 
nional  duties,  as  in  the  removal  of  limbs,  tumors,  and  urinary  calculi,  and 
f  restoration  of  lost  or  mutilated  parts.  In  general,  however,  they  are  in- 
i  accidentally,  and  hence,  as  this  may  happen  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  they 
fry  properly  arranged  under  different  heads,  according  to  the  manner  in 

they  are  produced.  Thus,  a  wound  is  said  to  be  incised  when  it  is  caused 
iharp  instrument ;  lacerated  or  contused,  when  it  is  made  by  a  blunt  body ; 
anctured,  when  the  weapon  is  narrow  and  somewhat  pointed.  A  gunshot 
d  is  a  breach  inflicted  by  a  ball.  In  a  poisoned  wound  the  tissues  are  inocu- 
with  some  peculiar  virus,  cither  secreted  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  in 
>dies  of  certain  animals,  as  the  bee  or  snake ;  contained  in  the  salivary 
as  in  the  dog  in  hydrophobia  ;  or  developed  after  death,  as  in  the  human 
%  in  the  dead-house.  The  term  penetrating  is  employed  when  the  wound 
anicates  with  a  cavity,  as  a  joint,  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen. 
mads  are  also  generally  named  according  to  the  region  of  the  body  which 
lecopy,  or  the  particular  tissues,  organ,  or  cavity  which  they  affect  and 
St  Thus  we  are  accustomed,  in  common  parlance,  to  speak  of  wounds  of 
iad,  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  extremities ;  of  wounds  of  the  skin,  muscles, 
OB,  vessels,  and  nerves ;  of  wounds  of  the  stomach,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
;  and  of  wounds  of  the  joints,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum. 
lallj,  wounds  may  be  superficial  or  deep  ;  recent  or  old  ;  simple  or  compli- 
;  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitudinal.     The  meaning  of  these  terms  Is  t^>o 
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obvious  to  require  any  particular  explanation.  Tlie  most  common  complicttioH 
which  attend  their  occurrence,  or  which  arise  during  their  progress,  are,  henor 
rhage,  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  abscesses,  mortification,  erysipelas,  pyemii 
and  tetanus.  These  accidents,  whether  in  their  individual  or  combined  captdtj 
often  completely  change  the  character  of  a  wound,  rendering  complex  what  wi 
originally  perhaps  perfectly  simple,  and  dangerous  what  was,  in  the  first  instaiKC 
perhaps  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  attract  serious  attention. 

The  characteristic  features  of  wounds  will  be  pointed  out  in  connection  wit 
the  different  classes  of  injuries  to  which  they  relate.  The  prognosis  and  trei; 
ment  will  also  receive  due  attention.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  here  1 
state,  in  general  terms,  that  they  are  all  productive,  each  in  its  own  pecdii 
way,  of  more  or  less  pain  and  hemorrhage,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  there ; 
marked  retraction  of  their  edges,  caused  either  by  their  natural  resiliency,  i 
by  the  vulnerating  body.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  punctnn 
and  gunshot  wounds,  in  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  shape,  and  tl 
manner  in  which  they  are  inflicted,  the  latter  phenomenon  is  of  rare  occurrenc 

Emphysema  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  noticed  in  and  around  wound 
It  comes  on  at  a  variable  period  after  the  receipt  of  the  lesion,  and  manifest 
depends  upon  different  causes.  Thus,  in  wounds  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abd 
men  it  is  usually  owing  to  an  escape  of  air,  respectively,  from  the  windpipe,  laii| 
and  intestines.  In  another  class  of  cases,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  accident 
introduction  of  the  air  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  or  to  the  entanglement  i 
the  external  air  among  the  tissues  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  valve-lil 
shape  of  the  wound.  Sometimes,  again,  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  decoi 
position  of  effused  fluids ;  and  cases  arise  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  it 
evidently  dependent  upon  the  gas  generated  during  the  progress  of  traumtt 
gangrene. 

However  induced,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  emphysema  should  always  1 
diligently  inquired  into,  as  this  must  necessarily  exercise  an  important  infl 
ence  upon  the  treatment  and  prognosis  of  the  case.  When  present  imm 
diately  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  due 
gangrene  or  to  the  decomposition  of  effused  fluids,  but  that  the  air  must  ha' 
found  its  way  in,  either  from  the  exterior  or  through  some  natural  cavity.  Tl 
emphysema  is  generally  more  or  less  circumscribed,  occurring  in  the  form' 
an  irregular  tumor,  of  a  soft,  crepitating  character;  but  cases  occur,  as 
w^ounds  of  the  neck  and  chest,  in  which  it  may  occupy  almost  an  entire  lin 
and  even  the  greater  portion  of  the  body. 

The  scars  left  by  wounds,  even  by  the  most  simple  incision,  are  sometin 
followed  by  great  disfigurement;  and  cases  occur  in  which  they  assume 
keloid  character,  with  a  remarkable  recurring  tendency  after  extirpation, 
cicatrice  occasionally  presents  an  unhealthy  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  a 
stant  irritation  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  friction  of  the  patient's  cloth 
A  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  especially  scurvy  and  anemia,  may  a 
materially  influence  the  nature  of  such  a  product.  Wounds  made  by  gla 
splinters  of  wood,  nails,  and  similar  bodies,  are  exceedingly  prone  to  be 
lowed  by  unseemly,  indurated,  rough,  and  troublesome  scars. 

Foreign  bodies,  containing  coloring  matter,  may,  if  retained,  leave  a  ci 
trice  permanently  in  a  dark,  unseemly  condition.  The  principal  substan 
calculated  to  cause  such  an  appearance  are  gunpowder  and  coal,  both  of  wh 
are  oflen  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  skin  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult 
dislodge  them. 

The  great  and  leading  indications,  in  every  wound,  whatever  may  be  its  nati 
are,  first,  the  stoppage  of  hemorrhage;  secondly,  the  removal  of  extrane* 
matter ;  thirdly,  accurate  approximation  and  retention  of  the  edges  of  the  sc 
tion  of  continuity ;  and,  lastly,  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  tetanus,  i 
other  untoward  occurrences.  In  every  case,  the  most  prompt  attention  sbo 
be  given  ;  the  parts  should  be  handled  in  the  most  cautious  and  gentle  mann 
and  the  dressings,  which  are  never  to  be  too  officiously  interfere  with,  sho 
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ilrars  be  as  light  as  possible.     In  short,  whatever  is  done,  should  be  done  with 
a  view  to  the  most  speedy  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  injured  structures. 

1.    MODE  OF  DRESSING  WOUNDS. 


't  The  most  important  retentive  moans  are  adhesive  plaster  and  sutures,  aided, 

]         if  Decessarj,  by  the  bandage  and  attention  to  the  position  of  the  wounded  parts. 

There  are  various  substances  which  are  endowed  with  adiiesive  properties,  and 
t-  which  arc  therefore  well  adapted  to  retain  the  edges  of  a  wound  in  contact  with 
^  each  other.  Those,  however,  which  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
f         the  common  adhesive  plaster,  collodion,  and  isinglass  plaster. 

The  old  adhesive  piaster  is  composed  of  resin  and  lead  plaster,  melted  together 

>  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  spread  smoothly  by  machinery  upon  muslin,  which  is  then 
rolled  ap,  and  kept  in  the  shops  ready  for  use,  care  being  taken  to  protect  it  from 
the  heat  The  addition  of  a  little  soap  renders  it  more  pliable,  and  prevents  it 
from  cracking  in  cold  weather,  without  impairing  any  of  its  properties.  To  attain 
the  Btme  end,  some  pharmaceutists  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  spirits  of  turpentine 
with  it,  but  this  is  highly  objectionable,  as  plast(>r,  so  pniparcd,  is  liable  to  irri- 
tate the  skin,  induce  a  tendency  to  erysipelas  and  ulceration,  and  interfere  with 

^         the  adhesive  process. 
t  The  plaster  is  cut,  as  occasion  requires,  into  suitable  strips  with  a  pair  of  scis- 

.:  MR,  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  cloth,  not  in  that  of  its  breadth, 

i  as  it  is  much  more  yielding  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  therefore  liable, 

:  when  it  becomes  heated  on  the  skin,  to  let  the  edges  of  the  wound  gape  more  or 

..  lesa.  Trifling  as  this  precept  may  appear,  I  consider  it  to  be  of  great  practical 
^  importance,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  much  less  insisted  upon  than  it  should  be. 
T  Vihitn  the  wound  occupies  a  limb,  each  strip  should  be  long  enough  to  extend 
(  about  three-fourths  round  it ;  on  no  account  should  it  completely  encirclo  it,  lest 
i         itobstract  the  return  of  venous  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  pain  and  ten- 

>  mn.  The  width  of  each  strip  should  be  uniform,  and  should  vary,  on  an  average, 
[         from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

5  Pn'Tionsly  to  applying  the  plaster,  the  surface  of  the  skin  should  Ije  divested 

«         of  hair,  and  well  wipe<l  with  a  dry  cloth,  as  the  least  moisture  prevents  it  from 

-  J        adhering     The  shaving  of  the  parts  is  ncces.*«ary  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 

.  i        plaster,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  and  painful,  and  which  might,  by  its 

\        incllon.  even  seriously  compromise  the  safety  of  the  adhesive  process.     These 

■        important  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  bleeding  having  ceased,  or  nearly  so, 

i        ud  the  edges  of  the  wound  Iwing  carofully  held  together  by  an  assistant,  each 

^pis  heated  by  holding  its  back  againt  a  pitcher  or  coffee-pot  filled  with  boiling 

**ter;  or,  instead  of  this,  it  is  softened  by  rapidly  passing  over  its  surface  a 

^nge  slightly  moistened  with  strong  alcohol,  rhloroforni.  or  sulphuric  ether. 

The  plaster  is  then  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  that  its  centre  shall  correspond 

.*'th  the  wound,  while  each  extremity  finnly  grasps  the  opposite  side.    If  the  wound 

'''fery  long  and  deep,  the  first  strip  should  be  stretched  a<Toss  the  middle,  which 

'^Qs  fiecomes  the  starting  ])oint  of  all  the  rest.     The  interval  between  ench  two 

"Wps  should  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  as  this  will  afford 

•li/>le  rspace  for  the  drainage  of  blood,  serum,  and  lymph,  of  which  there  will 

^•iierally  be  more  or  less  after  every  injury  of  this  description,  especially  if  it  be 

^f  coDtiiderable  extent.     Care  must  be  taken  that  the  a<lhesive  stri[>s  are  laid 

^oii-n   in  as  smooth  and  even  a  manner  as  possible ;    hence,  the  parts  should 

^lwaT.s  l»e  put  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  intended  to  keep  them  during  the 

J^fatiiient.     if  the  strips  rise  up  in  folds,  or  are  partially  detached,  they  should 

'Ojmediately  l)c  replaced  by  others,  more  skilfully  applied.     Finally,  care  nuist  be 

^keii,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  invert  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  to  draw  them 

toffether  too  firmly,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  appn)xinmte  them  so  loosely  as  to 

Endanger  their  partial  separation.     In  short,  everything  nmst  be  done  in  a  neat, 

decorate,  work  man- like  manner. 

Ittintjians  plaster  is  not  as  much  used  now  as  formerly.     It  is  said  to  be  less 
irritating  than  the  common  plaster,  and  equally  as  adhesive.     Moreover,  it  is 
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alleged  that  isinglass,  when  spread  upon  gauze,  will,  by  its  transparenej,  idmit 
of  complete  surveillance  of  the  wound,  thus  enabling  the  surgeon  to  witnewthi 
changes  going  on  in  and  around  it.  ^Notwithstanding  these  supposed  advantaga 
over  common  adhesive  plaster,  my  conviction  is  that  the  latter,  as  prepared  hj 
the  modern  pharmaceutist,  is  decidedly  superior  to  it,  in  every  particular.  The 
idea  that  common  adhesive  plaster  is  apt  to  provoke  erysipelas  and  ulceration  of 
the  skin  is  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  chimerical ;  at  all  events  I  hara 
seldom  met  with  such  occurrences.  In  tiie  next  place,  it  is  much  stronger  thai 
isinglass  ])laster,  and  therefore  it  affords  better  support  to  the  partfl.  Thirdly,  it 
is  less  liable  to  become  prematurely  detatched  ;  and,  lastly,  although  it  is  opaque, 
yet  as  there  is  always  an  interval  left  between  each  two  strips  for  drainage,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  examioation  of 
the  wound  and  its  vicinity.  I,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  limit  the  use  of  isifr 
glass  plaster  to  the  dressing  of  small  wounds  or  little  cuts,  and  employ  the  com- 
mon plaster  for  wounds  of  large  size.  The  principles  regulating  its  applicatioa 
do  not  differ  from  those  already  laid  down.  The  strips  should  be  of  appropriate 
length  and  width,  and  moistened  on  the  glazed  surface  with  a  sponge  wet  with 
hot  water. 

Collodion^  first  used  for  surgical  purposes,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Maynard,  of  Bostoa, 
in  1847,  consists  of  a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether,  assisted  by  a  little  alcohoL 
It  is  a  transparent,  colorless  fluid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  which,  when  applied 
to  a  dry  surface,  allows  of  the  rapid  esca]>e  of  the  ether,  leaving  a  thin,  bliuili 
film,  possessed  of  remarkably  adhesive  and  contractile  properties.  As  it  is  im- 
pervious to  water,  it  is  less  liable  to  be  prematurely  detached  than  isinglass  or 
common  resin  plaster.  Put  upon  wounds  or  abraded  surfaces,  it  produces  sharp 
pain,  which,  however,  speedily  subsides,  and  does  not  afterwards  return.  It  mey 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  a  small  bfush,  directly  to  tbe 
affected  parts,  as  in  the  ease  of  small,  superficial  cuts ;  or  upon  strips  of  silk 
gauze,  linen,  or  patent  lint,  of  suitable  width  and  length,  when  the  wound  isM 
large  and  deep  as  to  rcqnin*  firm  support.  As  the  ether  evaporates  very  rapidly, 
the  dressing  should  be  applied  with  as  much  celerity  as  possible,  everything  heing 
thoroughly  arranged  beforehand,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  well  dried  and  sop- 
ported  by  an  assistant.  Personal  observation  induces  me  to  believe  that  collo- 
dion makes  an  excellent  dressing  in  solutions  of  continuity  about  the  neck  and 
face,  or  in  all  the  more  movable  regions  of  the  body,  and  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  ]>artieularly  d(;airablc  to  exclude  the  contact  of  the  air. 

Within  the  last  few  years  caoutchouc  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
surgeon  on  account  of  its  adhesive  qualities ;  an  excellent  sticking  plaster  may 
be  prepared  from  it  by  spreading  a  solution  of  it,  with  a  stiff  brush,  upon  game 
silk,  or  thin  calico,  after  the  fashion  of  collodion.  One  great  advantage  which  it 
possesses  over  most  other  materials  is  that  it  is  completely  impermeable  by  water. 

Whatever  substance  be  employed,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  so  long 
as  it  seems  to  answer  the  object  for  which  it  was  applied.     The  moment,  however, 
it  becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  loses  its  hold,  or  interferes  with  drainage,  it 
should  be  removed ;  but  before  this  is  done  the  new  substitute  should  always  be 
in  full  readiness,  so  that  the  parts  may  not  be  unduly  exposed  to  the  air,  before 
the  dressing  is  renewed.     Surgeons,  I  think,  often  err  in  being  too  anxioas  to 
meddle  with  the  adhesive  ])Iaster ;  too  early  interference  has  a  tendency  to  inter- 
rupt the  adhesive  process,  and  may,  in  persons  of  bad,  irritable  constitutions, 
give  rise  to  erysipelas  and  other  accidents.     I  have,  more  than  once,  after  severe 
operations,  retained  all  the  adhesive  strips  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight ;  until,  in 
fact,  complete  cicatrization  had  taken  place.     Such  good  luck,  however,  is  rare ; 
and  it  more  generally  happens  that  the  dressings,  plaster  and  all,  have  to  be 
changed  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or,  at  farthest,  the  third  day.     Much,  of  course, 
will  depend,  in  every  case,  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  size  and  situation 
of  the  wound,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  discharges. 

When  the  wound  is  extensive,  only  a  few  strips  should  be  taken  off  at  a  time, 
otherwise  we  shall  endanger  the  separation  of  its  edges.  Before  the  dressing  is 
reapplied,  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  tepid  water,  pressed 
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sponge  beld  at  some  distance ;  no  wiping  must  be  done,  nor  must  the 
be  rodelj  squeezed.  If  there  is  matter  at  the  bottom  or  between  its 
it  should  be  pressed  out  in  the  most  gentle  and  careful  manner ;  all  rough 
dation  is  not  only  painful  but  injurious  to  reparative  action.  Some- 
he  necessary  cleanliness  may  readily  be  effected  with  a  moist  sponge  or 
ith  passed  lightly  over  the  surface.  Great  skill  is  required  in  removing 
Bter  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  parts.  Each  strip  should  be  raised  by 
hold  of  one  extremity  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  while  the 
and  is  engaged  in  supporting  the  wound ;  the  other  end  being  treated  in 
IT  manner,  the  portion  corresponding  with  the  wound  is  lifted  off  last,  and 
I  danger  of  injury  is  effectually  obviated. 

principal  sutures  employed  in  surgery  are  the  interrupted,  twisted,  con- 
and  quilled.  There  are  several  others  which  will  be  described  in  their 
plaoea. 

interrupied  suture,  which  is  more  frequently  employed  than  ony  other,  is 
rith  a  needle,  either  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  and  armed  with  a  single, 
kzed  ligature,  either  of  silk  or  of  linen,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient ; 
I  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  really  altogether  immaterial  which  it  is. 
Btmment,  which  should  be  very  sharp,  and  spear-shaped,  is  introduced 
I  the  edge  of  the  wound,  from  without  inwards,  at  a  suitable  distance 
B  sarface,  and  then  pushed  from  within  outwards  at  precisely  the  same 
t  the  opposite  side,  leaving  the  thread  in  its  track.  A  second  stitch  is 
be  taken  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus  the  operation  is  continued  until  a 
It  number  has  been  introduced,  when  the  ends  of  each  ligature  are  to  be 
th  a  reef-knot,  and  cut  off  close.  The  distance  at  which  the  needle  should 
rted  from  the  wound  must  of  course  vary  in  different  cases  and  in  different 
of  the  body ;  but,  in  general,  it  should  not  be  less  than  half  a  line,  nor 
lan  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  depth  at  which  it  is  passed  should  be  such 
imit  of  accurate  approximation  of  the  wound, 
ne-third  of  the  thickness  of  the  edge  being  Fig-  73. 

and  the  rest  in  front  of  the  needle.  In  no 
r  superficial  wound  should  the  instrument 
e  muscular  or  aponeurotic  substance.  The 
I  between  each  two  stitches  must  also  neces- 
ary,  according  to  circumstances,  from  a  few 
an  inch  or  more,  and  should  be  supported, 
be  sutures  have  been  tied,  with  adhesive 
as  in  fig.  73.  If  the  wound  is  very  small, 
be  sewed  up  with  a  common  cambric  needle, 
proportionately  delicate  thread. 
twisted  suture  is  made  by  introducing  a 
through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  pass- 
iread  round  it,  so  as  to  confine  it  in  its  place. 
S8  an  admirable  retentive  apparatus,  but  it  interrapt«d  •aun. 

ire  limited  application  than  the  interrupted 

From  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hare- 
i  often  called  by  that  name. 

MIS  instruments  arc  employed  for  making  the  twisted  suture.  The  one 
h  I  g^ve  the  preference  is  what  is  called  the  lady's  toilet  pin,  consisting 
and  steel  pin,  very  sharp-pointed,  and  furnished  with  a  glass  head ;  it 
penetrates  the  tissues,  and  creates  less  irritation  than  the  common  sewing 
formerly  so  much  employed  for  this  purpose.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
IS  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  silver  needle,  with  a  movable  steel  point, 
in  fig.  74 ;  a  cumbersome,  awkward  instrument,  now  happily  discarded. 
bSLch  recommended  what  is  called  the  insect  pin,  which,  however,  has.ncver 
to  general  vogue,  at  least  not  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  small  wounds 
urehead,  face,  and  neck,  in  which  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  prevent  a 
liave  been  in  the  habit,  ever  since  I  entered  the  profession,  of  employing 
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a  very  delicate  gold  pin,  with  a  head  of  sealing-wax,  and  there  is  not,  I  n 
sure,  any  article  better  suited  to  fulfil  such  a  purpose.     Insusceptible  of  oziditN^ 

Fig.  74. 


Fig.  76. 


Old  suture  pin. 

it  causes  no  irritation,  and  may  therefore  be  retained  an  unusual  length  of  timei 
without  detriment  to  the  parts. 

Whatever  instrument  may  be  employed,  transfixion  is  effected  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  common  interrupted  suture.     The  wrapping  material  is  also 

similar,  the  thread  varying  in  thickness  le- 
cording  to  the  particular  object  to  be  attained. 
It  is  wound  round  the  pin  elliptically,  as  in 
fig.  75,  as  it  arranges  itself  much  more  evenlf 
and  smoothly  when  thus  applied  than  when 
applied  in  the  form  of  an  8,  as  in  fig.  76,  and 
as  recommended  in  the  books.  As  many 
pins  or  needles  having  been  inserted  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  the  threads  are  passed 
from  one  to  the  other  diagonally  across  the 
gap,  so  as  to  effect  complete  apposition  then 
also,  and  so  obviate  the  necessity  for  using  adhesive  plaster.  Finally,  the  liga- 
tures being  tied,  the  operation  is  completed  by  cutting  off  the  points  of  the  pins 
with  a  pair  of  pliers,  fig.  77,  lest  they  should  hurt  the  patient,  or  be  caught  ia 
his  clothes. 

Fig.  77. 


Fig.  75. 


TT 
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Fig.  78. 


Pin  pliers. 

Instead  of  confining  the  pin  with  a  thread,  Mons.  Rigal  uses  a  thin  narrow 
ring  of  gum-elastic,  which  answers  the  purpose  most  admirably,  drawing  tl^ 

parts  firmly  and  evenly  together.     The  only  objection  to  ^ 
is  that  it  may  cause  too  much  pressure  in  the  event  of  ther© 
being  unusual  swelling  in  the  lips  of  the  wound.     Dr.  Wash' 
ington  L.  Atlee,  of  this  city,  has  employed  this  form  of  sutuT^ 
in  quite  a  number  of  his  ovariotomy  cases,  and  thinks  i* 
possesses  decided  advantages  over  the  ordinary  contrivance^ 
in  that  operation.     The  annexed  cut,  fig.  78,  exhibits  tb^ 
shape  and  mode  of  application  of  the  ring. 

The  period  during  which  the  pins  are  retained  varies  froi^ 
thirty-six  hours  to  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  case.     Their  removal  should  be  effected 
with  great  care,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  their  intro-^ 
duction,  the  parts  being  well  supported  at  the  time.     The  ' 
threads  being  generally  firmly  glued  to  the  surface  and  edges 
of  the  wound,  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  drop  off  of 
their  own  accord,  which  usually  happens  in  a  day  or  two 
after.     The  support  thus  afforded  is  often  of  great  service  to 
the  imperfectly  organized  bond  of  union,  and  its  premature 
removal  sometimes  necessitates  the  employment  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  the  inser- 
tion of  a  new  pin. 


India-rubber  suture. 
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The  wntinved  Muturc,  fig.  79,  is  similar  to  that  used  by  &e  glover,  on  which 
■eeout  it  Is  generally  known  as  the  glover's  sutare.  It  is  made  vith  a  needle 
■■Btd  irith  a  suitable  thread,  which  is  passed  diagonally  from  ono  side  of  the 
voond  to  the  other,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  interrupted  suture.  Its  use 
k  ilmost  ezclusiTely  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestines, 
wbtre  it  will  agun  be  noticed. 

Tbe  quilled  auiure,  fig.  80,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  on^nally  made 
lift  the  assistance  of  two  quills,  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  lacera- 

Fig.  79.  Fig.  80. 


f 
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ttoosof  the  perineum,  with  a  view  of  effecting  more  even  and  accurate  contact 
of  ihe  opposed  surfaces.  The  older  snigeons  were  in  the  habit  of  usinff  it  in 
iBting  up  deep  muscular  wounds,  as  those  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen.  No  one, 
fcowever,  thinks  of  resorting  to  it  for  such  a  purpose  at  the  present  day  ;  for  in 
^  litter  case,  the  object  can  be  attained  much  more  easily  by  the  ordinary  iu- 
'nmpted  suture,  extending  down  nearly  to  the  peritoneum,  and  in  the  former  by 
^Hliodical  support  with  tbe  compress  and  bandage. 

The  quilled  sutnre  is  made  by  passing  a  stout  double  thread  through  the  sides 
"f  tke  wonnd,  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  tying  its  ends 
'^tr  a  piece  of  boufpe,  quill,  or  wood,  lying  parallel  with  tbe  cut,  but  about  half 
*il  inch  from  it 

Although  sutures  undoubtedly  act  aa  foreign  bodies,  necessarily  exciting  a 
^Bitaiii  degree  of  irritation  in  tbe  tisaueu  into  which  they  are  inserted,  I  have  by 
'Ht  means  that  dread  of  them  which  they  seem  to  have  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
^ttanj  practitioners.  It  has  rarely  happened  to  me  to  witness  nny  ill  effects  from 
Uieir  employment,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  this  event  did  happen  the  fault,  I 
^Qi  inclined  to  believe,  was  due  more  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  surgeon,  or  the 
^k«nt  of  stamina  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  than  to  any  untoward  operation  of  the 
^Qtarea  themselves.  Provided  the  threads,  or  needles  and  threads,  arc  clean,  of 
*<iitnble  size,  and  properly  inserted  ;  the  constitution  of  the  patient  in  good  con- 
dition ;  and  the  wounded  structures  in  a  tolerably  sound  state ;  it  is  difficult  to 
^tnderstnnd  how  they  could  become  a  soarce  of  serious  irritation,  much  less  of 
^lysipelsa  or  severe  ulceration,  effects  which  have  all  been  charged  to  their  action. 
^ty  rale  has  therefore  always  been  to  use  them  freely,  and  to  allow  them  to  re- 
4iain  ma  long  as  tbey  seem  to  answer  the  piirpooe  for  which  they  were  introduced. 
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The  moment  this  object  is  attained,  or  they  are  foond  to  be  prodaetire  of  iijii]^ 
they  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  best  material  for  sutures  unquestionably  is  metal,  and  it  matten  not^  a» 
cording  to  mj  experience,  whether  this  is  silver  or  iron,  provided  it  is  properif 
tempered,  perfectly  smooth,  and  sufficiently  pliant  and  thin.  This  subeUiM^ 
although  noticed  in  counection  with  this  subject  by  different  writers,  wis  U 
introduced  into  regular  practice  by  Dr.  Sims,  of  New  York,  to  whom  too  naA 
credit  cannot  be  awarded  for  what  must  be  regarded  by  eveiy  surgeon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  additions  to  the  armamentarium  of  the  present  day. 

The  advantages  of  the  metallic  suture  over  every  other  are  now  so  weQ  est^ 
blished  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  comments  in  its  favor.  It  ii 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  properties,  and  that  it 
may  be  retained  for  weeks  and  even  months  without  provoking  sappaittirc 
action,  so  common  when  silk  or  thread  is  employed. 

In  England,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cflover,  a  very  tluB 
copper  wire  covered  with  gutta  percha — in  fact,  a  miniature  telegraph  wire— ii 
now  much  used  for  closing  wounds.  It  does  not  irritate  the  tissues,  is  ein^ 
introduced  with  a  fine  sewing  needle,  and  is  so  soft  as  to  be  readily  cut  and  tied 
into  a  knot,  like  ordinary  thread. 

The  wire  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thread,  the  short  end  being 
firmly  twisted  round  the  long  one,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  instrument.  Quite  a  number  of  needles  have  been  devised  for  fsdfr 
tating  the  insertion  of  the  wire,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  possess  SDy 
particular  advantage  over  the  one  in  common  use.  Perhaps  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable is  one  with  two  holes,  with  a  vertical  groove  between  them  on  eadi 
side.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  ends  of  the  suture  instead  of  being 
tied  should  be  simply  twisted  together. 

The  annexed  gngravings  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  some  of  the  best  forms 
of  this  kind  of  needles.    Fig.  81  represents  Mr.  Price's  instrument ;  it  is  grooTed 

Fig.  81. 


Priee*s  needle  for  wire  sntore. 


on  both  surfaces,  and  is  pierced  with  two  holes,  nearly  half  an  inch  apart,  the 
wire  being  passed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper,  and  then  doubled  and  twisted  at 
the  end  to  hold  it.  Mr.  Murray's  needle,  fig.  82,  has  a  groove  and  open  box 
and,  while  Mr.  Lister's,  fig.  83,  has  a  single  eye  and  a  groove  at  the  side.    Iii* 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


Murray'*  needle. 


Lister's  needle. 


genious  contrivances  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  constructed  by  Dr.  Levis  and 
Dr.  Goddard,  of  this  city. 

Some  care  must  be  taken  in  removing  the  wire  suture,  lest  the  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  forcibly  separated.  To  prevent  this  the  loop  should  be  cut  on 
one  side  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wound,  when  the  twist  may  be  seized  with 
the  forceps,  and  the  wire  gently  drawn  out.     The  length  of  time  during  which 
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ore  is  retained  most  depend  apon  circumstances.     From  three  to  five 
a  good  average  period. 

and  easy  position  are  essential  elements  in  the  treatment  of  wonnds. 
mrt  be  exercised,  or  subjected  to  motion,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
lo  preserve  apposition,  and  to  limit  inflammatory  action.  If  the  wound 
isverse,  and  seated  ia  an  extremity,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  it 
nng  torn  open,  unless  the  muscles  which  pass  along  it  are  maintained  in 
ed  condition.  Thus,  if  the  wound  involve  the  front  of  the  thigh,  the  limb 
ded,  and  flexed  if  it  affect  the  posterior  aspect.  In  each  case,  the  muscles 
ately  concerned  in  the  lesion  are  put  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose. 
!ry  large  and  deep  wounds,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  the  edges  in  con- 
their  entire  extent,  without  the  aid  of  compresses  and  bandages.  Let 
Kwe  that  the  injury  is  seated  in  the  thigh,  and  that  it  is  accompanied  by 
re  division  of  the  muscles.  In  such  a  case,  adhesive  plasters  and  sutures, 
T  skilfully  applied,  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  give  the  wound  the 
;  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  deep  portion  of  the  edges  in  apposition 
eh  other.  More  or  less  separation  would  almost  be  inevitable.  To  fulfil 
lication,  so  important  to  the  adhesive  process,  it  is  indispensable  to  lay  a 
Mnpress  along  each  side  of  the  limb,  opposite  the  deep  part  of  the  wound, 
confine  it  with  a  roller,  extending  from  the  toes  upwards  as  far  nearly  as 
HD.  In  all  wonnds  of  this  description,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or 
mtions,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  retention  of  fluids,  othcr- 
ppuration  will  take  place  instead  of  union  by  the  first  intention.  Large 
b  should  be  left  between  the  adhesive  strips,  and  holes  should  be  cut  in 
idage  where  it  lies  over  the  affected  part ;  in  some  cases  it  will  be  proper  - 
i  leave  a  small  tent  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  bringing  it  out  at  the  most 
lent  point,  to  drain  off  the  discharges. 

most  suitable  bandage  for  supporting  wounded  parts  is  the  common  roller, 

upwards  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  to  a  short  distance  above 

a  of  the  injury.     The  invaginated  bandage,  represented  in  figs.  84  and 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


InTftginated  bandage  for  loogitadinal  woondt. 

formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  is  a  dangerous  contrivance,  unworthy  of 
c  surgery. 

D  a  wound  has  been  properly  dressed  the  less  it  is  interfered  with  the 
kely  will  it  be,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  do  well.  Meddlesome 
cannot  be  too  pointedly  condemned,  for  it  is  hardly  less  pernicious  than 
renly  surgery  still  so  common  at  the  present  day,  especially  in  private 
The  modem  treatment  of  wounds  has  been  carried  to  the  very  verge 
licity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  improved,  although 
ibtless  still  susceptible  of  important  modifications.  When  the  parts  are 
livided,  all  that  is  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  put  them  in  accurate 

and  to  maintain  them  for  a  certain  period  in  an  easy,  elevated,  quiet, 
kzed  condition.  When  there  is  danger  of  overaction,  cold  water  dressing 
required,  with  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  and  a  mild  aperient.     In 
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contused,  lacerated,  punctured,  and  gunshot  wounds,  cold  water  dressing,  eitber 
alone  or  in  union  with  opium,  arnica,  laudanum,  or  laudanum  and  acetate  of 
lead,  may  generally  be  advantageously  employed  from  the  beginning ;  or,  iostetd 
of  this,  warm  water  or  a  cataplasm  may  be  used,  especially  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  suppuration  or  sloughing.  Leeching  and  more  active  general  mtua^ 
with  opium  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  may  be  required  when  high  inflim- 
mation  with  severe  traumatic  fever  arises.  The  dressings  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  hard  and  dry  over  the  wound,  nor  should  they  oppress  by  their  weight, 
otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  prove  hurtful  and  offensive.  The  dischargei 
should  be  frequently  removed  with  a  sponge ;  and  the  sickly  odor  exhaled  froa 
the  raw  surfaces  should  be  neutralized  by  the  proper  use  of  the  chlorides,  Li- 
barraque's  solution,  or  weak  lotions  of  bromine.  The  atmosphere  of  the  patieot^ 
apartment  should  be  kept  in  as  sweet  and  pure  a  condition  as  possible  by  attei- 
tion  to  ventilation,  and,  in  short,  everything  should  be  done  to  promote  nature^ 
efforts  at  restoration. 

If  the  action  in  the  wound  be  languid,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  mfldlj 
stimulating  wash,  as  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  myrrh  to  a  pint  of  water,  a  wetk 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  or  the  red  lotion,  as  it  is  termed,  consisting  of  two  gruas 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  a  sufficiency  of  spirita  of  lavender 
to  give  it  color  and  fragrance.  Croasote  water  makes  also  a  very  efficient  appliei- 
tion,  and  occasionally  nothing  answers  so  well  as  water  and  alcohol,  water  aid 
spirits  of  camphor,  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  chlorides.  Conjoined  with  then 
remedies  must  be  proper  constitutional  means,  as  a  good  diet,  wine,  porter,  or 
brandy,  and  quinine,  either  alone,  or,  what  is  better,  combined  with  tincture  rf 
chloride  of  iron.  Such  treatment,  which  will  often  be  demanded  even  in  thenMin 
simple  cases  of  wounds,  is  imperatively  required  when  there  has  been  excesrifi 
shock  or  great  loss  of  blood,  causing  a  severe  drain  upon  the  nervoos  and  tuci- 
lar  systems,  with  a  tendency  to  a  low  form  of  fever,  erysipelas,  or  pyemia. 

A  wound  sometimes  assumes  a  diphlherUic  aspect,  becoming  incrusted,  eitliv 
uniformly  or  in  patches,  with  a  layer  of  unorganizable  lymph,  of  variable  thidE- 
ness  and  consistence,  and  of  a  yellowish,  whitish,  or  greenish  color.  Til 
occurrence  is  commonly  associated  with  the  diphtheritic  diathesis,  and  is  mort 
frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  a  dilapidated  constitution,  especially  amonf 
the  inmates  of  crowded,  ill-vontilatcd  hospitals,  in  which  it  occasionally  exhibiti 
an  epidemic  tendency,  so  that  hardly  any  open  surface,  whether  recent  orchroDie; 
or  however  induced,  escapes.  Blisters,  leech-bites,  and  the  little  wound  made 
in  venesection  have  all  been  known  to  be  promptly  invaded  by  it  during  thefH^ 
valence  of  this  tendency. 

When  a  wound  is  attacked  in  this  way  it  at  once  puts  on  an  unhealthy  appca^ 
ance ;  the  process  of  repair  is  effectually  chocked  ;  and  the  discharge  either  diiei 
up,  or  it  assumes  a  serous,  bloody,  or  ichorous  character,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
exhales  a  mawkish,  sickening  odor.  Any  granulations  that  may  have  existed  an 
speedily  destroyed,  or  transfornied  into  pale,  flabby  bodies,  enfeebled  and  partia]l|f 
devitalized.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  swollen  and  ODderaatous,  while  tb 
surrounding  surface  is  inflamed  and  not  unfreqnently  erysipelatous.  In  tkl 
more  severe  forms  of  this  complication,  the  parts  run  into  phagedena,  if  notinll- 
actual  gangrene;  the  pain  is  unusually  severe,  and  the  system  soon  falls  into  a 
low  typhoid  condition,  either  eventuating  in  death,  or  in  ultimate  but  tardy  eoi* 
valescenco. 

The  treatment  consists  in  isolation  of  the  wounded,  the  employment  of  anf* 
porting  measures,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  the  application  of  local  stimnlaattk 
as  nitrate  of  silver  and  lotions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  free  ventilatioa  of 
the  apartments. 

If  the  wound  be  assailed  by  gangrene  or  phagedena,  the  topical  remedies  noit 
likely  to  prove  useful  are  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  bromine,  permanganit*  o( 
potassa,  and  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  In  some  instances  these  Bobstancea  naf 
be  advantageously  employed  in  a  pure  starte ;  in  general,  however,  they  ahoild 
be  variously  diluted,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  caae. 
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If  emphyiema  follow  the  injury,  the  case  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
lilnre  of  the  exciting  cause.  In  general,  it  will  gradually  disappear  sponta- 
IMNuly ;  should  this  not  happen,  and  the  symptoms  are  at  all  urgent,  relief  must 
h  MQgfat  by  a  few  punctures  or  small  incisions. 

Unlwalthy  and  unseemly  scars  must  be  removed  with  the  knife,  the  wound 

Iring  afterwards  treated  upon  general  principles.     Before  doing  this,  however, 

^    gmt  care  should  be  taken  to  prepare  the  system  properly,  otherwise  the  parts 

■tj  be  seiied  with  erysipelas,  or  a  bad  cicatrice  may  be  succeeded  by  a  worse  one. 

WcMmded  persons  should  never  be  crowded  together  in  the  same  apartment, 

M  the  effluvia  arising  from  their  sores,  their  persons,  and  their  excretions  cannot 

^    fcil  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  become  a  prolific  source  of  disease 

^    ml  death.     Much  of  the  mortality  attendant  upon  gunshot  wounds,  in  times  of 

[.    m,  when  segregation  of  the  wounded  is  impracticable,  is  doubtless  due  to  this 


Haooots  in  Wounds. — The  development  of  maggots  in  wounds  and  compound 
iictares  is  worthy  of  notice  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
■et  with  chiefly  in  hot  weather,  but  I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  autumn  and  early 
pvtof  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  artificial  heat  of  the  patient's  apartment.  In 
toOfHCil  climates  the  formation  of  maggots  in  wounds  and  ulcers  is  almost  unavoid- 
ible,  despite  the  best  directed  efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  soldiers  in  Syria,  nnder 
Lmcy,  and  our  troops  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  suffered  greatly  from  this 
eHuc  Dr.  Proctor  informed  me  that  wounds,  however  carefully  cleansed  in  the 
■oning,  were  found,  in  the  evening,  to  contain  large  numbers  of  these  animals, 
indif  the  slightest  neglect  took  place,  they  speedily  collected  in  incredible  quan- 
tities, and  of  prodigious  size,  their  diameter  equalling  that  of  a  small  goose-quill, 
while  tbeir  length  ranged  from  three  to  nine  lines.  The  soldiers  had  a  great 
honor  of  them,  and  from  the  disposition  which  they  evinced  to  burrow  deeply 
aoDg  the  muscles,  they  were  productive  of  no  little  pain  and  distress. 

Fortanately  the  formation  of  maggots  is  not  often  seen  in  civil  practice,  where 
pitieiits  can  e^joy  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  home  ;  nor  is  it  usual  to 
meet  with  them  in  public  institutions ;  still,  the  fact  that  such  an  occurrence  is 
potttble  cannot  be  too  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced practitioner. 

The  best  preventive  of  this  occurrence  is  cleanliness,  with  a  frequent  change 
of  dmsing,  and  burying  the  affected  parts  in  light  bran,  so  as  to  place  them 
bejond  the  reach  of  flies,  which,  under  almost  any  other  mode  of  management, 
tte  rare  to  find  their  way  to  the  wounded  surface,  the  slightest  crevice  affording 
tbeni  access  to  the  much  coveted  spot.  Moisture  and  a  high  temperature  arc  the 
cvises  which  most  rapidly  conduce  to  the  formation  of  maggots.  The  means 
ftit  prove  most  destructive  to  them  are  olive  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  creasote, 
^•ikaline  solutions,  particularly  chlorinated  soda.  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  the  British 
Ur.  has  found  no  remedy  so  efficacious  as  calomel,  sprinkled  upon  the  wound, 
or  blown  into  it  from  a  quill. 

Horrible  suffering  has  been  known  to  result  from  the  development  of  maggots 

in  the  nose,  from  the  accidental  deposition  of  larvae  during  a  fit  of  intoxication. 

I^.  Bamford,  formerly  of  Texas,  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  the 

<^  of  a  man  who  perished  from  the  effects  of  maggots  formed  in  the  nasal  cavi- 

^and  frontal  sinuses,  from  which  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  dislodge  them 

brtnj  means  that  could  be  devised.     The  patient  suffered  great  agony,  and  died 

'It  riving  delirium.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  a  hot  climate,  from  want  of 

^ktnliness,  the  larvae  of  the  fly  might  be  deposited  in  an  ear  affected  with  profuse 

'Qpporation,  or,  from  a  similar  cause,  even  in  the  vagina.     Disgusting  as  such  an 

^^oearrence  is,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  improbability. 
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2.    MODE  OF  HEALING  OF  WOUNDS. 

Tho  parts  having  been  properly  adjusted,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon,  as  iar  m 
manipulation  is  concerned,  is  temporarily  at  an  end.     Nature,  the  phyBiciin  rf 
wounds,  as  Khc  was  called  by  Paracelsus,  must  do  the  rest.    **  Warily,"  says  thii 
eccentric  man,  in  his '' Great  Surgery,"  published  in  1536,  "warily  must  tk 
surgeon  take  heed  not  to  remove  or  interfere  with  Nature's  balsam,  but  protect 
and  defend  it  in  its  working  and  virtue.     It  is  the  nature  of  flesh  to  posseci  ii 
Itself  an  innate  balsam  which  hcalcth  wounds.     Every  limb  has  its  own  healiig 
in  itself;  Nature  has  her  own  doctor  in  every  limb ;  wherefore  every  chirurgen 
should  know  that  it  is  not  he,  but  Nature,  who  heals.     What  do  wounds  needl 
Nothing.     Inaj!<much  as  the  flesh  grows  from  within  outwards,  and  not  from 
without  inwards ;  so  the  surgery  of  wounds  is  a  mere  defensive,  to  preveok 
Nature  from  suflering  any  accident  from  without,  in  order  that  she  may  proceed 
unchecked  in  her  operatic)ns."     If  these  sentiments,  uttered  more  than  thm 
centuries  ago,  could  only  be  finnly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  moden 
surgeon,  there  would  be  much  less  meddlesome  practice  of  every  kind  than  then 
is   now,  notwithstanding  our  boasted  knowledge,  and   our  contempt  for  tke 
fathers  of  the  profession. 

Modern  surgeons  have  described  five  distinct  modes  according  to  which  woandi 
are  supposed  to  heal.  The  iirst  is  by  immediate  union,  or  the  direct  growing 
together  of  the  raw  surfaces ;  the  second,  by  scabbing,  or  the  formation  of  a  crart 
of  blood  covering  over  the  wound ;  the  third,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  the 
conversion  of  this  into  fibro-cellular  tissue ;  the  fourth,  by  granulation,  and  the 
development  of  epithelial  matter ;  and  the  last,  by  the  junction  or  inosculatioB 
of  the  granulations  with  each  other.  The  old  doctrine,  so  ably  advocated  bj 
Hunter,  and  so  long  entertained  by  practitioners  generally,  assumes  that  there 
are  but  two  modes  of  cure ;  the  one  consistin)^  in  union  by  the  first  intention,  or 
primary  adhesion,  and  the  second  in  the  formation  of  granulations,  filling  up  the 
gap,  and  thus  repairing  the  injury,  the  last  stage  of  tho  process  being  the  de- 
velopment of  new  skin.  This  latter  mode  of  repair  constitutes  what  was  so  long 
known  in  the  schools  as  union  by  the  second  intention,  or  union  by  granulation. 

The  idea  that  immediate  union  of  a  wound  may  take  place  was  first  advanced 
by  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Dublin,  and  is  now  prominently  taught  in  all  the  British 
schools  of  surgery,  if  not  also  in  those  of  this  country.  It  assumes  that  two  raw 
surfaces,  laid  closely  and  evenly  together,  will  promptly  coalesce  with  each  other, 
independently  of  inflammation  and  efl'usion  of  lyni])h  or  blood,  vessel  inosculating; 
as  it  were,  with  vessel,  muscular  fibre  uniting  witli  muscular  fibre,  skin  adhering 
to  skin,  and  nerve  becoming  again  continuous  with  nerve.  It  is  alleged,  it  is 
true,  that  this  occurrence  is  uncommon,  and  that  it  requires  for  its  production  a 
good  constitution,  an  entire  absence  of  local  inflammation,  and  the  greatest 
possible  caution  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  parts.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  present,  it  is  asserted  that  even  large  wounds  are  capable  of  this  kind 
of  union ;  and  a  case,  observed  by  Mr.  Paget,  is  usually  referred  to  as  an  illus- 
tration and  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  The  case  is  briefly  as 
follows : — A  female,  aged  thirty-three,  had  had  her  breast  and  several  axilltrj 
glands  removed  on  account  of  cancer.  The  flaps,  which  were  very  large,  were 
carefully  approximated,  and  kept  in  place  with  isinglass  plaster ;  the  generd 
health  seemed  to  be  excellent,  and  union  took  place  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
whole  line  of  incision  having  firmly  closed  by  the  end  of  the  third  week,  ezcejit 
at  one  narrow  spot,  at  which  granulations  arose  from  the  pectoral  muscle.  Eiy- 
sipelas  and  ))Iilebitis  now  set  in,  and  carried  ofl^  the  patient  in  four  or  five  dayi 

**  I  cut  ofl^,"  .says  Mr.  Paget,  "the  edges  of  the  wound  with  the  subjacent 
parts,  expecting  to  find  evidence  of  union  by  organized  lymph,  or,  possiUyi 
blood.  But  neither  existeil ;  and  the  state  of  the  parts  cannot  be  better  described 
than  by  saying  that  scarcely  the  least  indication  remained  of  either  the  plstf 
where  the  flap  of  the  skin  was  laid  on  the  fascia,  or  the  means  by  which  th^ 
were  united.  It  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  relation  which  these  paitt 
held  to  each  other  from  that  which  naturally  exists  between  the  subcataneons  M 
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kod  the  fascia  beneath  it.     There  was  no  nnnatural  adhcnion ;  but  as  the  specimen, 

rhich  is  in  the  Museum  of  8t.  Bartholomew's,  will  Ktill  show,  the  subcutaneous 

kt  which  did  lie  over  the  manimarj  gland  was  now  connectc^d  with  the  facia  over 

Jie  pectoral  muscle,  just  as,  for  example,  the  corresponding  fat  Inflow  the  clavicle 

ifl  naturally  connected  to  the  portion  of  the  same  fascia  that  lies  there.     The 

parts  were  altered  in  their  relations,  but  not  in  their  structure.     I  could  find 

•mall  p«jint8  of  induration  where,  I  suspect,  ligatures  had  been  tied,  or  where, 

pooiblr,  some  slight  inflammation  had  l^een  otherwise  excite<l ;  and  one  small 

abscess  existed  nnder  the  lower  flap.     But  with  the  most  careful  microscopic 

ciamiDatton,  I  could  discover  no  lymph,  or  exudation  coq>usc]es,  and  only  small 

qianiities  of  what  looked  like  the  debris  of  such  oil  particles  or  cor])Usc1es  of 

bkrad  as  might  have  1)ecn  between  the  cut  surfaces  when  the  flaps  were  laid 

dovn.     Jn  short,  we  cannot  otherwise  or  more  minutely  describe  this  healing 

tkiD  by  the  term  '  immediate  union ;'  it  is  immediate,  at  once  in  respect  of  the 

ibsenee  of  any  intermediate  substance  placed  between  the  wounded  surfaces,  and 

Ib  respect  of  the  speed  with  which  it  is  accomplished  '* 

No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  examine  the  history  of  this  case  without  being 
MnK'k  with  the  fact  that  it  was  just  such  an  one  as  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 
folloved  by  inflammation  and  a  deposit  of  fibrin  ;  the  operation  was  evidently  a 
■evere  one,  the  dissection  was  extensive,  the  relations  of  the  parts  were  com- 
pletely changed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  fla])s,  although  carefully 
kid  down  and  confined  by  isinglass  plaster,  could  have  united  without  the  inter- 
Tention  of  plastic  nmtter.  If  the  use  of  the  knife  is  ever  productive  of  inflamma- 
tioQ.  it  surely  ought  to  ))q  under  such  circumstances.  That  inflammation  was 
pRiseDt,  is  proved  by  the  (rircumstaiices,  referred  to  by  the  reporter,  that  there 
mn  several  little  points  of  induration  ap])arently  corres)>onding  with  the  site 
vlkTe  ligatures  had  Ix'en  applied,  and  mention  is  also  made  of  the  existence  of 
i  small  aWess,  clearly  deiiotive  of  the  same  fact.  Thus,  then,  it  is  perfectly 
ecnain  that  both  inflammation  and  deposit  of  lymph  had  occurred  at  sc^veral 
ptues,  and  it  may  be  imagined,  without  any  stn^tch  of  the  imagination,  that 
Ditare  had  treated  the  rest  of  the  wound  in  a  similar  manner,  with  this  diflerenco 
onlj  that  less  lymph  was  efl'used  there  than  elsewhere.  The  union,  too,  was 
more  prompt  and  i^ffc'ctual.  Hence,  long  before  the  woman  expired,  the  ])lnstic 
Batter,  having  fulfilled  its  purpose  as  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  opposed 
iirfii*e«.  was  coni])lcteIy  ubsorbe<l;  so  that,  when  the  parts  were  examined 
with  the  microscop**.  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  could  anywhere  be  dis<*overed. 
DJfferi'Dt  texturi's.  it  is  well  known,  possess  diff*erent  faculties  of  furnishing  plastic 
■Batter,  as  well  as  of  removing  it  after  it  has  been  deposited.  Thus,  in  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg.  when  the  flap  is  exjwscd  to  the  air,  we  observe  that  muscles, 
fibrrjii«  membrane,  skin,  and  cellular  tissue  arc  much  more  rapidly  glazed  with 
Ijmph  than  adi]>ose  substance,  vessels,  or  bone,  the  latter  of  which,  in  fact,  rarely 
tthiliiis  any  evidence  of  its  presence  until  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  then 
itilvays  shows  itself  first  on  the  medullary  membrane,  then  on  the  cancellated 
•tnKiari\  ami  lastly  on  the  outer  compact  sub.stance. 

.Vow,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  that  can  be  brought 
to  liear  upon  this  cpiestion  ;  the  fact  that  all  injuries  whatever  are  followed  by 
i&flammation,  if  the  patient  survives  their  efi'ects  long  enough,  as  well  as  by  more 
or  less  effusion  of  lymph  ;  that  some  structures  take  on  this  action  more  readily 
tkan  others ;  that  inflammation  is  often  slight  in  one  part  and  severe  in  another; 
tod  that  lymph,  whc^n  no  longer  of  any  use,  is  invariably  absorl)ed,  nature  abhorring 
tmhstanee  which  she  does  not  need,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wound  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  solidifying  process  ;  taking,  I  say,  all  these  circumstances  into 
recount,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  imiKissible  for  any  wound,  however  induced, 
pitaated.  or  treated,  to  heal  by  immediate  union,  or  without  the  intervention  of 
bflammation  and  effusion  of  lymph. 

The  only  case,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  soch  a  mode  of  anion  would  be  at  all 
possible,  is  where  the  edges  of  a  wound,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  the  hand,  aro 
Bvefally  approximated  immediately  after  f^^  *  ^  the  injury,  thus  affording 

the  vessels  and  other  structures  an  Oj  itly  regainmg  l\xe;vt 
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natural  relations.  But  even  here  it  is  more  rational  to  conclode  that  the  vend^ 
irritated  and  fretted  by  the  injury  which  they  have  sustained,  would  pour  out  i 
thin  film  of  lymph,  serving  as  a  bond  of  reunion  between  the  divided  part& 

The  second  mode  in  which  a  wound  is  said  to  be  capable  of  healing  is  bjtti 
process  of  scabbing,  and  here  also,  the  cure,  it  is  alleged,  is  effected  withont  tk 
intervention  of  inflammation,  or  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter.  An  injury  of  thk 
kind  being  inflicted,  the  blood  coagulates  upon  its  surface,  where  it  soon  fonui 
hard,  solid  crust,  which  thus  protects  it  from  the  contact  of  the  air  and  othcf 
injurious  influences  until  it  is  covered  over  with  new  skin,  when  nature's  shidd, 
now  no  longer  required,  is  cast  off  as  an  effete  substance.  This  mode  of  heatiii| 
is  rare  in  man,  but  sufficiently  common  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  horse  and 
cow,  owing  to  their  being  so  much  less  liable  to  active  inflammation  and  ib 
consequences.  It  is  occasionally  imitated  by  the  surgeon's  dressing,  consistiB| 
of  lint  dipped  in  blood,  or  smeared  over  with  collodion,  so  as  to  protect  the  i»i 
surface  from  the  contact  of  air  and  dirt.  The  principal  proof  deduced  by  th 
advocates  of  this  mode  of  cure  rests  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  inflammator 
deposits  occurring  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would  effectually  dt^stroy  the  process  b 
prematurely  detaching  the  scab,  and  so  leading  to  the  development  of  granidi 
tions,  or  union  by  the  second  intention.  No  one,  however,  has  ever  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  inflammation  when  a  wound  is  incrusted  in  this  way ;  on  th 
contrary,  the  whole  theory  is  a  mere  speculation,  unsupported  by  a  single  proot 
The  difference  between  such  a  wound  and  an  ordinary  open  one,  is  simply .thi) 
that,  in  the  former,  there  is  very  little  inflammation,  whereas  in  the  latter,  tha 
is  a  good  deal,  but  in  neither  is  it  wholly  absent. 

With  regard  to  the  third  mode  of  cure,  or  union  by  a/lhesive  inflammaUm 
all  pathologists  stand  upon  the  same  ground,  none  disputing  the  possibility  € 
its  occurrence.  The  only  conditions  which  it  demands  for  its  speedy  and  succesi 
ful  accomplishment  are,  first,  that  no  coagulated  blood  shall  intervene  betwee 
the  contiguous  surfaces,  and,  secondly,  that  the  part  and  system  shall  bo  man 
tained  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  permit  the  inflammation  to  transcend  the  limit 
of  lymphization.  According  to  this  doctrine,  union  cannot  take  place  withoi 
more  or  less  inflammation  and  the  effusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  plastic  mattei 
serving  as  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  opposed  surfaces,  glazing  and  gluin 
them  together,  and  ultimately,  after  having  enjoyed  the  properties  of  nucleate 
blastema,  assuming  tiie  character  of  cellulo-fibrous  tissue.  Now,  if  the  view 
which  it  has  been  my  object  all  along  here  to  inculcate  be  correct,  it  follows  tbi 
all  union  is  the  result  of  adhesive  action ;  that  is,  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflan 
mation  just  sufficient,  and  no  more,  to  pour  out  the  requisite  amount  of  lymp 
for  effecting  the  cohesion  of  the  raw  surfaces.  If  the  quantity  of  this  substanc 
is  very  small,  or  its  vitality  greatly  imi>aired,  no  union  will  occur ;  nor  will  sue 
an  event  take  place  if  the  effusion  be  attended  with  high  excitement ;  for  unde 
such  circumstances  the  lymph  that  is  poured  out  will  be  aplastic  and  associate 
with  suppuration,  causing  the  parts  to  gape  and  compelling  them  to  heal  b 
granulation  or  union  by  the  second  intention.  In  the  more  favorable  cases  o 
adhesive  inflammation,  the  intervening  substance  is  soon  removed  by  absorptioi 
without  being  transformed  into  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  which  can  be  needed  onl 
when  the  union  is  tardy,  or  when  it  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  an  inoi 
dinate  quantity  of  plastic  material;  when,  in  short,  the  apposition  has  been  somi 
what  imperfect,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  offer  any  serious  obstacle  t 
cohesion,  or  to  cause  suppuration.  In  general,  when  the  process  of  reunion  go« 
on  kindly,  the  merest  conceivable  film  of  lymph  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;th 
vessels,  nerves  and  absorbents  rapidly  extend  from  one  side  to  the  other  acrw 
the  intervening  substance,  and  as  soon  as  coalescence  has  occurred,  and  complet 
interchange  has  been  established,  the  new  matter,  now  no  longer  needed,  i 
speedily  removed,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  thatth 
callus  is  removed  after  the  union  of  a  broken  bone ;  nature,  as  already  statec 
being  averse  to  let  anything  remain  that  is  useless. 

The  fourth  mode  according  to  which  wounds  may  heal  is  by  the  granvioA^ 
process,  or  uaion  by  the  second  intention.     This  occurs  in  all  cases  where  tt 
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IheslTe  inflammation  is  thwarted,  whether  from  defective  action,  mismanage- 
lent,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  The  surface  of  the  wound  gaping,  it 
indamilj  becomes  covered  with  granulations,  hj  which  the  cavity  is  ultimately 
Hkd  ap,  cicatrization  constituting  the  last  act  of  the  process. 

Finally,  it  is  contended  that  a  wound  may  heal  by  a  kind  of  secondary  adhe- 
mi,  aa  when  the  granulations  covering  its  surface  are  closely  approximated  and 
Md  together  by  impropriate  dressings.  In  this  way,  as  is  alleged,  an  opportu- 
vty  18  afforded  to  these  bodies  to  grow,  as  it  were,  into  each  other,  by  an  inter- 
change of  their  respective  substances.  To  my  mind,  however,  this  mode  of 
■ioB  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  process  which  occurs  during  the 
lerelopmeDt,  agg^gation,  and  cohesion  of  the  granulations  upon  the  surface  of 
•  npparating  wound  or  an  nicer  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  neither  case 
btbe  coalescence  direct,  but  intermediate,  the  connecting  bond  being  a  thin  film 
tf  Ijmph,  similar  to  that  which  is  interposed  between  the  raw  edges  of  a  recent 
woond. 

If  what  baa  now  been  said  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that 
Aere  are  only  two  modes  in  which  wounds  unite,  long  recognized  by  surgeons, 
malj  comprehended,  and  in  perfect  hannony  with  the  results  of  observation  and 
operience.  These  two  modes  are,  as  was  previously  stated,  adhesive  inflam- 
■ttioa,  or  anion  by  the  first  intention,  and  repair  by  granulations,  or  union  by 
tteieoond  intention  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  form  of  union  without  inflam- 
■itioD  and  lymph  ;  and  the  only  difference  in  the  two  processes  here  mentioned 
k  tliat  in  the  one  the  plastic  matter  serves  as  a  direct  bond  of  connection  between 
tte opposed  surfaces,  while  in  the  other  it  is  converted  into  a  series  of  elaborately 
•ipoiied  bodies  which,  by  their  coalescence,  ultimately  fill  up  the  gap  left  by 
tte  retruted  edges  of  the  wound. 

A  iiibcataneous  wound  heals  on  the  same  principles  as  an  open  one,  only  that, 
•I  the  air  is  excluded,  there  is  less  inflammation.  Inflammation,  however,  is 
■erer,  ts  some  have  asserted,  entirely  absent;  for  we  always  find  after  ten- 
olomj,  an  operation  which  supplies  us  with  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
due  of  lesions,  that  the  parts  continue  to  be  sore  and  tender  for  some  time 
aftenrards,  and  that,  as  when  the  tendo  achillis  has  been  divided,  the  .person 
mlkswith  great  difficulty,  or,  as  more  generally  ha])pens,  is  altogether  disin- 
diaed.  if  not  actually  unable,  to  move  alx)ut.  The  lymph  that  is  poured  out 
here  is  highly  organizable,  and  is  therefore  readily  transformed,  at  first,  into 
■ndeated  blastema,  then  into  ceilulo-nhrous  matter,  and  ultimately  into  tendiu- 
oat  ti88iie,  closely  resembling  that  which  it  serves  to  unite. 

SECT.  II. — INCISED  WOUNDS. 

An  incised  wound  is  one  inflicted  with  any  sharp  cutting  instrument,  as  a 
hnife,  a  sword,  or  an  axe.  It  may  vary  in  extent  from  the  slightest  possible 
iDciiioD  to  a  gap  of  frightful  length  and  depth.  The  largest  lesions  of  this 
dwcription  are  generally  made  designedly  by  the  surgeon  in  the  extirpation  of 
teon),  in  the  amputation  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the  resection  of  joints.  In  general, 
th(jare  open,  and  therefore  in  contact  with  the  air ;  but  in  some  instances  they 
•w  labcntaneous,  and  therefore  exemjjt  from  such  exposure.  Every  incised 
*Ottnd,  however  simple,  is  characterized  by  three  phenomena,  deserving  of  special 
^osideration ;  1st,  by  an  efi'usion  of  blood ;  2dly,  by  more  or  less  pain  ;  and 
My,  by  a  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  divided  structures. 

Irt.  The  hemorrhage  varies  in  quantity,  from  a  few  drops  to  several  ounces, 
*e?en  quarts,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and,  above  all,  the  vascu- 
taty  of  the  affected  tissues.  When  the  capillaries  alone  are  involved,  the  blood 
(Mttei  rather  than  flows  away,  whereas  the;  reverse  is  the  case  when  a  tolerably 
iuge  vessel  is  divided.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  strictly  arterial,  but  in  general 
t  u  both  arterial  and  venous.  In  the  former  case  the  fluid  is  of  a  scarlet  color, 
uid  Bpirta  out  in  jets,  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the  heart ;  in  the 
liter,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  dark  modena,  or  purple  complexion,  and  issues 
a  a  continoons  stream,  as  in  bleeding  at  the  aroL     Some  structures  of  the  body 
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arc  naturally  more  vascular  than  othors.  an<],  therefore,  inclined  to  bleed 
when  dividod.     Thus,  a  wound  of  the  lip  bleeds  more  freely  than  one  of  tb 
check,  and  of  the  cheek  than  one  of  the  log.     Again,  a  part  that  is  habitniBi 
irritated  will,  when  divided,  emit  a  moch  greater  amount  of  blood  than  it  will  V 
it  bo  in  a  healthy  state.     A  familiar  example  of  this  occurs  in  excision  of  tk 
tonsils,  an  operation  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhage,  it 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  and  their  inability  to  retriet  w 
account  of  inflammatory  elTusions. 

2dly.  The  pain,  like  the  hemorrhage,  attendant  on  an  incised  wound,  is  is- 
fluenced  in  its  extent,  by  the  size  of  the  lesion,  the  nature  of  the  affected  textUTNt 
and  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  In  general,  it  very  soon  subsides,  aai 
does  not  afterwards  return,  unless  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  inflammatorf 
action.  When  a  large  nerve  has  been  implicated  in  the  injury,  there  is  usQillj, 
in  addition,  some  degree  of  numbness  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  occanoi- 
alh%  also,  partial  paralysis  in  the  distal  parts. 

3dly.  The  retraction  of  the  edges  of'the  wound  is  dependent  upon  the  natonl 
resiliency  of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  tissues.  It  is  very  materially  inflneneed, 
however,  in  its  degree,  by  the  depth  of  the  wound,  by  its  situation,  and  also  bj 
the  amount  of  motion  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury.  Thus,  a  wound  of  the  hairy  scalp,  extending  down  to  the  boM^ 
\vill  scarcely  gape  any,  while  one  on  the  forehead,  arm,  or  leg  will  exhibit  a 
frightful  cavity,  in  consequence  simply  of  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  pirt» 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter,  on  account  of  the  change  of  posture. 

The  treatment  of  such  an  injury  is  ])erfcctly  simple.  The  first  object  ii  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage,  provided  this  has  not  l>een  already  done  by  the  natml 
efforts.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  of  a  capillaiy  character  it  soon  ceases  spontan^ 
ously ;  or,  when  this  doi^s  not  happen,  it  may  be  promptly  stopped  by  expoaing 
the  surface  of  the  wound  to  the  cold  air,  or  by  pressing  upon  it  a  sponge  vet 
with  cold  water.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proceeds  from  a  vc^ssel  of  cob- 
siderable  size,  the  more  prudent  course  will  be  to  apply  the  ligature;  for,  al- 
though it  may  be  temporarily  suppressed,  yet  it  will  be  very  liable  to  break  oat 
again  upon  the  slightest  exertion ;  or,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  reaction  takei 
place.  The  manner  of  performing  this  operation  will  be  pointed  out  under  iti 
appropriate  head. 

The  hemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  wound.  Every  foreign  substance,  no  matter  how  delicate  or 
minute,  must  be  carefully  picked  away  with  the  forceps,  removed  with  the  fingtfBr 
or  dislodg(?d  with  a  stream  of  water,  squeezed  from  a  sponge.  The  finest  hair, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  act  as  an  irritant,  and  impede  the  adhesive  process. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  blood  that  may  cover  the  wound,  or  incrost 
its  edges.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  remove  this  as  it  is  to  remove  dirt  or  any 
extraneous  substance  whatever.  Even  the  slightest  possible  layer  of  blood  if 
likely  to  prove  a  barrier  to  immediate  reunion ;  for  although  it  is  unquestionable 
that  this  fluid  may  occasionally  become  organized,  yet  such  an  event  is  nefer 
expected  or  wished  for  under  such  circumstances.  Hence  the  whole  surface  of 
the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  freed  of  blood,  not  roughly,  of  course,  but  ai 
gently  as  possible,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  approximate  its  edges.  If  the 
blood  has  coagulated  and  become  adherent  to  the  wound,  it  may  readily  be  de- 
tached with  the  fingers,  forceps,  or  handle  of  the  scalpel.  Finally,  the  circnoiiA* 
cent  parts,  if  covered  with  hair,  are  carefully  shaved  and  washed. 

The  object  of  these  preliminaries  is  to  place  the  wound  in  the  best  posHible 
condition  for  union  by  the  first  intention,  or  the  establishment  of  the  adbefl're 
process.  To  insure  this,  the  edges  must  bo  carefully  approximated  in  their  »• 
tire  extent,  and  retained  in  contact  for  a  certain  period,  by  appropriate  mean^ 
aided  by  rest  and  proper  position  of  the  part  If  the  wound  is  of  small  exteat^ 
nothing  will  be  required  beyond  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive  plaster.  It  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  long  and  deep,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  use,  in  additkAf 
a  few  sutures,  if  not,  also,  a  compress  and  bandage. 

The  wound  being  dressed,  and  the  parts  concerned  placed  at  rest  in  a  relaxii 
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1,  if  possible,  also  In  an  elevated  position,  little  remains  to  be  done  hj  the  sar- 
in, except  to  watch  and  assist  nature  in  her  reparative  efforts.  Within  a 
Kt  time  after  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  approximated,  inflammation  is 
;  ip,  and  this  is  speedily  followed  hj  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph,  not  only 
M  their  surface,  but  also  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  interposed  layer, 
idly  as  thick  as  the  most  delicate  spider's  web,  soon  becomes  organized,  by  an 
erchaoge  of  vessels  and  nerves  between  the  opposite  sides,  and  thus  forms  the 
Bd  of  union  between  the  divided  structures.  In  the  meanwhile  the  influmma- 
B  graduallj  subsides,  the  surrounding  tissues  regain  their  accustomed  func- 
B8,  and  the  consolidation  is  completely  established.  The  resulting  cicatrice 
iftina  rough  for  some  time,  but  by  degrees  it  becomes  polished,  and  finally 
imilates  itself  to  the  natural  skin,  except  that  it  is  whiter,  free  from  hair  and 
iceous  follicles,  and  less  capable  of  resisting  the  effects  of  disease. 
{at  it  18  not  always  that  the  healing  process  advances  so  favorably  as  it  has 
.  been  described.  Very  frequently,  indeed,  it  is  materially  retarded,  inter- 
ted,  or  even  entirely  prevented.  Of  the  various  causes  which  may  contribute 
iring  about  this  untoward  result,  the  most  common  are  the  presence  of  foreign 
ler  in  the  wound,  want  of  accurate  apposition,  too  much  motion,  improper 
llcations,  or  undue  inflammation.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  practitioner 
only  to  attend  well  to  every  case  of  the  kind  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  watch 
loet  sedulously  throughout  its  entire  progress,  inciting  action  when  it  is  dcfi- 
it,  and  repressing  it  when  it  is  too  high. 

r  the  symptoms  assume  an  untoward  tendency,  the  adhesive  action  threaten- 
to  pass  into  the  suppurative,  the  sutures  and  plastc^rs  should  immediately  be 
kened,  and  recourse  l>e  bad  to  the  water-dressing,  either  warm  or  cold,  sim- 
or  medicated,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  part  and  system.  In  general, 
pie  water  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than  anything  else,  and  may  often 
advantageously  employed  from  the  very  commencement,  especially  if  the 
ind  is  very  large,  in  anticipation  of  inordinate  action.  The  diet,  bowels,  and 
"etions  must  be  properly  regulated  ;  and  if  suppuration  1>e  inevitable,  the  most 
eeable  and  soothing  application  will  generally  be  a  light  emollient  cataplasm. 
>iDg  of  the  wound  should  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  adhesive  strips,  aided 
position,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  few  loose  stitches  and  the  bandage. 

SECT.  III. — LACERATED  WOUNDS. 

L  lacerated  wound  is  a  lesion  in  which  the  tissues,  instead  of  being  smoothly 
!ded  by  a  sharp  cutting  in.strument,  are  torn  rudely  and  forcibly  asunder.  The 
"ea  are  ragged  and  irregular,  there  is  little  pain  or  hemorrhage,  and  the  sur- 
oding  parts,  frequently  bruised  and  discolored,  are  cold  and  benumbed.  The 
jy  most  commonly  occurs  in  factories,  grist-mills,  and  steaml)oats,  from  the 
hea  and  limbs  licing  accidentally  caught  in  the  machinery.  Extensive  lucera- 
18  are  often  caused  by  weapons  of  war ;  by  the  teeth  of  the  inferior  animals, 
he  shark,  dog,  and  bear ;  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  carriage ; 
.  bj  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  in  which  the  body  strikes  against  a  hard 
projecting  object,  as  a  stone,  a  post,  or  an  iron-railing. 
L  lacerated  wound  differs  from  an  incised  one,  Ist,  in  the  slightness  of  the 
ndant  pain  ;  2dly,  in  its  indisposition  to  bleed  ;  3dly,  in  its  tc^ndency  to  sup- 
ite  and  slough  ;  and,  4thly,  in  its  liability  to  be  followed  by  tetanus  and  other 
roud  symptoms. 

!'he  pain  in  lacerated  wounds  is  generally  very  trifling ;  indeed,  instances  arc 
[oently  met  with  in  which  it  is  entirely  absent,  the  patient  being  unconscious 
the  moment  and  for  some  time  afterwards  of  having  received  any  serious 
try.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Wood,  the  miller,  as  detailed  by  Cheselden,  the 
I  was  torn  off  at  the  shoulder,  and  yet  so  slight  was  the  pain  that  the  man 
I  not  aware  of  what  had  occurred  until  he  observed  the  limb  moving  round 
the  wheel.  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which  the  tendons  of  the  fingers, 
ig  with  a  portion  of  their  muscular  bellies,  were  pulled  out  with  such  volo* 
r  as  not.  to  be  productive  of  the  least  local  distraas,  the  patient  not  being 
T0£.  I. — 23 
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conscious  of  having  been  injured  until  a  short  time  after  the  accident  'Wki 
the  lesion  is  very  grave  and  extensive,  as  when  a  limb  is  suddenly  severed  boa 
the  trunk,  the  attendant  shuck  must  necessarily  be  so  severe  as  to  oblitentfi,iH 
great  measure,  all  local  sensation.  Upon  the  occurrence,  however,  of  readioi, 
the  pain  becomes  frec^ueutly  very  violent,  requiring  large  doses  of  anodyDes  kt 
its  relief. 

The  absence  of  hemorrhage  in  a  lacerated  wound  forms  a  very  striking  featmc, 
and  is  the  direct  consequence  of  injury  done  to  the  vessels.  In  an  incis^  woand 
there  is  no  impediment  to  tho  flow  of  blood,  because  the  vessels  are  divided 
evenly  ;  in  a  lacerated  one,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  torn  into  shreds  and  frtg- 
nients,  which  readily  intercept  the  fluid  as  it  sweeps  over  them,  and  thus  promoM 
the  formation  of  a  coagulum,  often  extending  high  up  into  the  tube.  The  venels, 
moreover,  are  partially  paralyzed,  from  the  injury  sustained  by  the  nervous  &!»• 
meuts  of  the  affected  parts ;  hence  they  are  incapable  of  contracting  upon  their 
contents  and  of  propelling  them  onwards.  In  addition  to  these  circnmstanceai 
there  is  frc([ucntly,  especially  in  severe  lacerations,  excessive  prostration  of  the 
system,  which  powerfully  contributes  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  tin 
formation  of  au  internal  clot.  This  indisposition  to  hemorrhage  is  present  even 
when  very  large  vessels  are  wounded.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Wood,  abore 
alluded  to,  the  arm  was  torn  off  along  with  the  scapula,  and  yet  there  was  no 
hemorrhage.  Many  instances  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  published,  among  the 
more  remarkable  of  which  are  those  related  by  La  Motte,  Morand,  Carmichad, 
Mussey,  Gibson,  and  Allan. 

Lacerated  wounds  arc  frequently  deceptive  in  their  appearance,  the  amount  of 
injury  being  much  greater  than  the  surgeon  is  at  first  sight  led  to  suppose.  The 
skin,  for  example,  may  be  affected  very  slightly,  perhaps,  indeed,  hiurdly  at  all, 
while  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  vessels,  and  even  the  nerves  may  be  exteusivelj 
severed,  or  torn  up.  In  many  cases  the  bones  are  crushed,  large  joints  laid  open, 
and  the  soft  structures  completely  pul pitied.  Hence  too  much  caution  cannot  be 
observed  in  our  examinations,  as  well  as  in  our  prognosis. 

The  treatment  of  a  lacerated  wound  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general 
principles  us  that  of  an  incised  one.  All  extraneous  matter  is  removed,  the 
vessels,  if  necessary,  are  tied,  the  parts  are  neatly  approximated,  and  every  pre- 
caution is  used  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  In  applying  the  ligature, 
care  is  taken  to  select  a  sound  portion  of  the  artery,  otherwise  secondary  hemor- 
rhage will  almost  be  certain  to  follow  the  sloughing  process.  When  the  hemo^ 
rhage  is  venous,  it  may,  in  general,  be  promptly  and  effectually  arrested  by  the 
compress  and  roller,  which  should  bo  so  arranged  as  not  to  impede  the  return  of 
the  blood  to  the  heart.  AU  undue  constriction  must  be  avoided.  Ligation  ie 
rarely  called  for,  even  when  the  largest  veins  are  torn  across.  Although  it  is  not 
probable,  from  the  ragged  character  of  the  wound,  that  much  of  it  will  heal  bj 
the  adhesive  process,  it  is  olways  best  to  treat  the  case  with  reference  to  this 
object.  For  this  purpose  the  edges,  after  having  been  neatly  trimmed,  are  lightly 
approximated,  and  maintained  by  adhesive  strips,  supported  by  a  bandage ;  all 
tension  is  carefully  avoided ;  and  large  interspaces  are  lefl  between  the  plasters 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  Sutures  may  usually  be  dispensed  with,  although 
I  have  not  the  same  dread  of  them  that  some  surgeons  have ;  for  I  have,  in 
many  cases,  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  employment,  while  I  have 
rarely  seen  them  do  any  harm.  They  should  never  be  retained  longer  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  they  may  be  removed  even  earlier,  if  they  appear  to  act  injuri- 
ously. If  any  parts  are  entirely  deprived  of  vitality,  they  may  at  once  be  cat 
away,  but  as  there  must  generally  be  some  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  it  is  ft 
good  rule  to  let  them  alone,  and  intrust  their  separation  to  the  efforts  of  nature; 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  wait  until  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  have  perished. 

To  moderate  the  inflammation,  the  water-dressing  is  used,  either  warm  or  cold, 
as  may  best  comport  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  On  the  appearance  of  sup- 
puration it  may,  unless  it  is  acting  very  kindly,  give  way  to  the  linseed  cataplasm, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  superseded,  as  soon  as  the  granulating  process  is  fairly  esta- 
blished, by  the  opiate  cerate.     If  the  inflammation  run  very  high,  threatening  to 
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lenDinate  in  ganfrrene,  purgatives  and  nauscants  arc  freely  used,  and  leeches  are 
■pplied  to  the  {Mirts  immediately  around  the  wound.  The  lancet  is  rarely  required, 
eicept  in  rery  robust  and  plethoric  subjects,  in  whom,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  cannot  be  resorted  to  too  early  or  hardly  too  vigorously.  Mercury  is  frequently 
indicated  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  treatment,  on  account  of  the  con- 
Domitant  derangement  of  the  biliary  and  digestive  apparatus,  produced  by  the 
^hock  of  the  injury.  It  should  be  administered  in  moderate  doses,  cither  alone 
or  in  combination  with  opium,  Dover's  powder,  or  morphia  and  antimony.  Ano- 
dynes mast  be  freely  given  to  allay  pain  and  insure  sleep.  Much  judgment  is 
required  not  to  carry  the  depletion  tod  far.  In  all  cases  due  allowance  must  be 
naide  for  the  waste  which  must  necessarily  attend  a  wound  of  this  description, 
u  well  as  for  the  depression  which  the  system  experiences  in  the  first  instance, 
ind  which  often  continues  to  exert  its  baneful  influence  for  days  and  weeks 
Uigether. 

Secondary  hemorrJiage  may  arise  as  soon  as  reaction  takes  place,  or  it  may 
He  postponed  until  the  sloughs  begin  to  sejtarate.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will  not 
M  likely  to  occur  Ix^fore  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  When  there  is  reason  to  expect 
sach  an  event,  as  there  will  be  when  an  artery  of  considerable  size  is  implicated, 
die  patient  should  be  most  sedulously  watched  until  the  crisis  is  past,  a  tourniquet 
being  placed  loosely  around  the  limb,  and  the  nurse  instructed  in  its  use,  so  as  to 
be  folly  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  the  moment  it  arises.  For  the  want  of 
mch  precaution  life  might  be  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes,  before  it  is  possible  for 
the  attendant  to  reach  the  bedside. 

Tetanuii  is  mo.st  frequently  met  with  in  nervous,  irritable  subjects  during  the 
prevalence  of  hot,  or  damp,  chillj'  weather,  and  often  arises  without  any  obvious 
caose,  either  as  it  respects  the  wounded  part  or  the  system.  Large  doses  of 
inodynes,  especially  of  o))ium  and  assafoetida,  will  usually  promptly  arrest  it  in 
its  earlier  stages,  but  when  fully  developed  it  almost  always  proves  fatal,  no  matter 
vhat  treatment  may  be  emi)loyed. 

When  the  laceration  is  seated  in  an  extremity  and  involves  important  vessels 
ind  nerves,  or  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  comminuted  fracture,  a  compound  dis- 
location, or  a  disorganized  state  of  the  soft  parts,  the  i)robabiIity  is  that  am^iuta- 
tion  will  be  required.  Should  this  lie  decided  ujwn,  the  j)roper  period  for  per- 
forming it  is  as  soon  as  reaction  is  fully  established.  If  it  be  undertaken  while 
Lhe  patient  is  pale,  faint,  and  exhausted,  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  die  from  the 
shock  of  the  operation,  either  imnicfliately  or  at  most  within  a  few  hours.  On 
lhe  other  hand,  amputation  should  never  be  postponed  until  the  system  has  been 
issailed  by  inflammation,  since  this  would  equally  compromise  the  result.  The 
Jme  then  for  interfering  is  when  the  heart  has,  in  some  degree,  resumed  its  wonted 
iction.  the  pulse  reappeared  at  the  wrist,  the  color  returned  to  the  face,  and  the 
rannth  been  re-established  in  the  extremities  ;  then,  but  not  until  then,  is  the  use 
>f  the  knife  proper. 

SECT.  IV. — CONTUSED  WOUNDS. 

A  wound  is  said  to  be  contused  when  the  parts,  instead  of  l>eing  neatly  divided 
&y  a  sharp  instrument,  are  bruised  and  severed  by  an  obtuse  l)ody,  its  edges  being 
ragired  and  shreddy.  The  injury  may  ha])pen  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as  from 
I  blow  with  a  heavy  bludgeon,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage,  the  contact  of  a  ])artially  spent  ball,  or  the  ex])losion  of  a  gun,  shell,  or 
rocket.  An  ugly  contused  wound  is  occasionally  received  by  a  fall  from  a  con- 
nderable  height,  in  which  the  ])<yson  alights  among  sharp  and  disjointed  stone, 
ipoM  a  pile  of  timber,  or  ujmn  a  nmss  of  rubbish.  The  most  severe  accident, 
Mwever,  of  this  kind  is  that  which  follows  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  railroad 
^ar.  in  which  the  body  is  often  mangled  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  the  soft 
Mirts  being  literally  pulpified  and  the  l)ones  pn*ound  to  pi(*ces. 

The  effects  of  a  contused  wound  are  various.  When  the  injury  is  very  severe 
ife  raaj  bo  destroyed  on  the  spot,  just  as  in  a  gunshot  wound,  from  shock  or  loss 
>f  blood,  and  without  any  attempt  whatever  at  reaction.  In  the  milder  forms, 
lowever,  the  consequences  may  be  very  trifling.    From  the  manner  in  which  the 
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Structures  arc  bruised  there  is  generally  but  little  pain  in  the  first  instance  ud 
for  some  time  afterwards ;   the  part  feels  merely  stiff  and  benumbed,  perhtfi 
somewhat  sore  and  tender ;  by  and  by,  however,  when  inflammation  arises,  the 
pain  is  often  considerable,  while  in  some  instances  it  is  extremely  severe.    \f\m 
the  injury  is  extensive,  there  is  alw^ays  great  shock  to  the  whole  aystem;  tk 
patient  is  deadly  pale,  and  almost  bereft  of  consciousness,  with  hardly  any  puhe^ 
and  great  coldness  of  the  extremities.     When  ho  recovers  from  this  state  he  ii 
apt  to  suffer  from  vomiting  and  various  nervous  disorders.     If  the  weather  be 
hut,  or  the  constitution  unusually  irritable,  he  may  be  seized  with  locked  jaw. 
Neuralgia  is  also  liable  to  occur  as  a  sequel  of  such  accidents. 

Another  [H'culiarity  of  the  contused  wound  is  the  trifling  hemorrhage  whidi 
usually  attends  it ;  resembling,  in  this  particular,  the  lacerated  and  punctured 
wound.  The  vessels  being  bruised  and  paralyzed,  are  unable  to  propel  their  con- 
tents, which,  in  consequence,  almost  instantly  coagulate,  thus  opposing  an  eflRw* 
tual  barrier  to  the  eflusion  of  blood,  which  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  in  minv 
cases,  if  not  generally,  deprived  of  its  vitality  in  the  midst  of  the  injured  and 
perhaps  pulpified  tissues.  When,  however,  the  lesion  is  very  slight,  the  vessels 
are  sure  to  throw  out  more  or  less  blood,  although  the  flow  is  never  copiooSi 
except  when  an  artery  of  considerable  size  has  been  laid  open,  when  it  mav  be  so 
great  as  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  Much,  then,  will  depend,  in  every  case, 
as  far  as  bleeding  is  concerned,  upon  the  extent  and  particular  character  of  the 
lesion  sustained  by  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  also,  but  in  a  minor  deg^ree,  npcm 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  blood  itself. 

Although  there  is  frequently  little  or  no  bleeding  in  a  wound  of  this  kind  im- 
mediately after  its  occurrence,  there  is  generally,  if  the  injury  is  at  all  extensive, 
great  danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  period  at  which  this  will  be  likely 
to  hap]»eu  is  when  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate,  which,  on  an  average,  will  be 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  according  to  the  size  of  the  breach  and  the  amomit 
of  the  concomitant  contusion.  Hence,  as  in  lacerated  and  gunshot  wounds,  the 
patient  should  always  be  diligently  watched  during  this  period,  lest,  hemorrhage 
coming  on  unexpectedly,  he  should  perish  before  he  can  obtain  assistance. 

Contui^ed  wounds  rarely  heal  by  the  first  intention ;  the  parts  are  too  mach 
bruised  to  enable  their  vessels  to  pour  out  plastic  matter ;  the  inflammation  is 
often  extremely  severe,  and  the  surgeon  is  fortunate  if  he  can  restrain  it  within 
the  limits  of  sup])uration,  or  prevent  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  The  latter 
event  is  by  no  means  uncommon  when  the  lesion  is  at  all  severe,  and  there  are 
few  cases  of  the  kind  in  which  more  or  less  tissue  is  not  deprived  of  vitality  during 
the  infliction  of  the  injur}'.  Under  such  circumstances  sloughing  will  of  coarse 
be  inevitable. 

Lesions  of  this  kind  are  often  followed  by  large  abscesses,  particularly  when  they 
occur  upon  the  sculp,  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  deep  among  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  abdomen,  back,  and  shoulders.  The  pus  is  sometimes  extensively  diffused 
beneath  the  muscles,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  erysii>elatous  Inflammation, 
especially  in  nervous,  irritable,  and  intemperate  individuals. 

Serious  injury  is  occasionally  inflicted  upon  tho  trunk  or  upon  a  limb,  without 
any  outward  evidence  whatever  of  the  fact,  perhaps  not  even  the  slightest 'bruise, 
scratch,  or  discoloration  of  the  surface.     Such  accidents  are  most  frequently 
cau8(^d  by  tho  passage  of  the  w^heel  of  a  carriage,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  machinery 
in  rapid  motion,  or  the  blow  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  common  integuments,  which  enables  them  to  glide  out  of  the  way 
of  the  vulnerating  body,  while  the  other  and  deeper-seated  structures,  which  are 
destitute  of  this  j)roperty,  are  sometimes  completely  destroyed  by  ita  contact,  the 
vessels  and  nerves  l>eing  cut  to  pieces,  the  muscles  torn  into  shreds,  the  bones 
mashed,  and  the  largest  joints  laid  open.     The  scalp  is  sometimes  extensively 
detached  from  the  cranium  by  a  fall  upon  the  head  without  any  external  wound, 
and  a  partially  spent  cannon  ball,  striking  the  belly  obliquely,  has  been  known  to 
tear  open  the  bowels,  spleen,  and  liver,  without  leaving  any  mark  or  trace  what- 
ever upon  the  skin.     Such  injuries,  which  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  subcu- 
taneous wounds,  are  peculiarly  severe,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst 
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conwqnences ;  often  proving  fatal  on  the  instant,  or,  subsequently,  from  the  effects 
cf  inflammation. 

Differing  from  the  lesions  now  described  arc  what  may  be  called,  in  the  strict 
Kose  of  the  term,  contusionSf  that  is,  injuries  of  the  organs  and  textures  without 
any  actual  division  of  substance,  except  upon  a  small  scale,  implicating  chiefly 
the  more  minute  vessels  and  nerves,  along  with  the  connective  tissues.  Of  this 
form  of  accident  the  "black  eye,"  the  result  of  pugilistic  rencontre,  affords  an 
excellent  illustration ;  as  does  also  the  bruise  upon  the  scalp  from  a  blow  with  a 
stick.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  an  injury  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  from 
the  ruptarc  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  part,  and  more  or  less  discoloration  of 
the  surface,  usually  of  a  reddish,  bluish,  or  purplish  tint,  with  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness and  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  The  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  varies  from  a 
few  drops  to  many  ounces,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  the  size  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  nature  of  the  affected  structures ;  it  is  seldom  considerable,  unless 
there  is  an  abundance  of  cellular  substance,  when  it  may  be  very  great,  as  well  as 
widely  diffused.  When  the  fluid  presents  itself  as  an  infiltration,  it  constitutes 
what  is  technically  called  an  ecchymosiif,  of  which  a  good  example  is  afforded  in  the 
extravasation  which  occurs  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  after 
a  blow  upon  the  eye  in  an  ordinary  fight.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  is 
eollected  in  a  small  circumscribed  spot,  the  affection  takes  the  name  of  "  throm- 
bas,*'  while  the  term  "depot"  is  employed  to  designate  it  when  it  is  large  and 
concentrated.  This  distinction  is  not  without  its  practical  value,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  accumulations  of  blood  which  occur  on  the 
diild*s  bead,  and  in  the  labium  of  the  mother,  during  severe  and  protracted  labor, 
are  good  illustrations  of  a  sanguineous  depot,  which  is  often  met  with  upon  a 
lai^  scale  in  severe  contusions,  both  with  ami  without  wound.  When  the  extra- 
vaaition  is  copious,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  that  it  has 
been  caused  by  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  hence  such  an 
occurrence  should  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  serious  character,  often  placing 
limb  and  life  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  treatment  of  contused  wounds  the  leading  indications  are  to  arrest 
hemorrhage,  to  limit  inflammation,  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused 
Uood. 

The  hemorrhage  is  to  be  controlled  in  the  usual  manner ;  by  compression  and 
eokl  applications,  if  it  be  slight  or  venous,  and  by  ligature,  if  it  be  copious  and 
arterial.  When  the  bleeding  vessel  is  concealed,  as  when  the  wound  is  subcuta- 
neous, it  may  l^e  extrem«?ly  difficult  to  find  it,  owing  to  the  bruised  and  injected 
state  of  the  parts,  which  often  renders  the  search  one  of  great  labor  and  annoy- 
ance ;  still,  it  is  our  only  resource,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed the  better,  for  it  will  certainly  not  at  all  facilitate  the  undertaking  if  we 
wait  until  the  supervention  of  inflammation.  If  the  obstacles  arc  unusually  great, 
or  if,  in  our  attempt  to  tie  the  artery  at  the  seat  of  injury,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  interfere  with  important  structures,  it  will  be  well  to  secure  the  vessel 
at  s«ime  distance  above  the  wound ;  trusting  that  the  recurrent  blooding  will,  at 
ail  events,  cease  cither  spontaneously,  or  under  the  influence  of  systematic  and 
persistent  compression. 

Although  we  can  hardly  expect  to  obtain  much,  if  any,  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion in  a  contused  wound,  still  it  will  do  no  harm  to  try ;  for  such  an  attempt  will 
certainly  not  make  matters  any  worse.  We  should,  therefore,  always  proceed  as 
if  such  an  occurrence  were  not  only  practicable  but  probable.  With  this  view 
the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  as  nicely  approximated  as  possible,  care  being 
taken  of  course  not  to  draw  them  together  at  all  tightly ;  for  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  swelling  and  drainage,  which  will  always  be  more  or  less  considera- 
te in  this  class  of  lesions.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  respecting  the  use  of 
satares,  provided  they  are  introduced  loosely,  and  not  too  numerously.  I  never 
hesitate  to  employ  them  in  such  cases,  with  the  restrictions  here  specified,  and  am 
not  aware  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  ill  effects  from  them.  It  is  only  when  they 
prodnce  tension,  or  when  they  are  made  to  embrace  improper  tissues,  that  they 
are  likely  to  prove  prejudicial.    The  same  remarics  are  applicable  to  adhesive 
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strips;  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  apply  them 
with  great  care,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  free  room  for  the  escape  of 
fluids.  Some  authors  advise  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  neitlj 
trimmed  prior  to  their  approximation,  but  such  a  procedure  is  never  jastilitUe, 
unless  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  tissues  are  dead,  or  unless  they  are  so  ragged 
and  irregular  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  effect  accurate  apposition.  It  will 
generally  be  well  to  intrust  this  matter  to  nature,  peruiitting  her  to  do  as  she 
may  consider  In^st. 

A  few  sutures  and  adhesive  strips  are  usnally  the  only  dressings  that  will  be 
required.  The  parts,  having  been  properly  arranged,  should  bo  kept  constaotlj 
wet  with  evaporating  lotions,  of  which  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter,  will  generally  be  the  best  Weak  solu- 
tions of  acetate  of  lead  or  Goulard's  extract  will  also  lie  serviceable.  Suchcaaeg 
are  generally  benefited  by  slightly  stimulating  applications, 'which  seem  to  hare 
the  ])ower  of  inii)arting  tune  to  the  enfeebled  vessels,  and  thus  warding  off  eiysipe- 
las,  which  is  so  frequent  a  result  of  this  lesion  when  treated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. liCeches  and  iodine  may  become  necessary  when  the  inflammation  is  very 
active,  and  in  this  ease,  too,  a  poultice  will  generally  be  found  to  bo  more  gratefnl 
than  cold  water  or  astringent  lotions.  The  bowels  must  be  maintained  in  a  solu- 
ble state ;  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  severe  purgation, 
and,  in  fact,  against  all  active  depletion.  Due  allowance  must  be  made,  in  eveiy 
case,  for  the  profuse  discharges  which  are  so  liable  to  follow  contused  wounds. 
If  mortification  should  occur,  the  treatment  will  not  differ  from  that  consequent 
upon  ordinary  inflammation.  Pain  and  nervous  symptoms  are  controlled  by 
anodynes  and  antispasmodics.  When  granulations  begin  to  spring  up,  the 
milder  ointments  will  come  in  play,  and  will  advantageously  supersede  the  wann 
and  cold  applications  ;  the  former  proving  now  too  relaxing,  and  the  latter  too 
repressing. 

The  removal  of  extravasated  blood  is  best  promoted  by  the  tincture  of  arnica, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  diligently  applied  with 
patent  lint;  and  by  cold  astringent  lotions,  such  us  acetate  of  lead,  Goulards 
extract,  alum,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
the  part  may  be  frequently  bathed  with  spirits  of  camphor,  or  soap  liniment; 
painted  with  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine ;  or  covered  with  a  poultice  made  of 
crumbs  of  bread  and  common  salt,  or  of  the  bruised  roots  of  briony.  Under  this 
treatment  an  ordinary  ecchymosis  will  often  vanish  in  a  few  days ;  in  the  more 
severe  cases  a  much  longer  tune  may  be  required. 

When  the  extravasated  blood  appears  in  the  form  of  a  depot,  or  as  a  concen- 
trated collection,  attended  with  marked  tension  of  the  integuments,  the  speediest 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  make  a  small  opening,  barely  sufficient  to  permit 
the  blood  to  drain  off,  if  it  be  fluid,  or  to  be  squeezed  out,  if  it  be  coagulated. 
The  walls  of  the  sac  are  then  approximated  by  a  compress  and  bandage,  and  ini- 
tation  is  kept  down  by  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  means. 

Cavalry-men  and  grooms  are  exposed  to  a  severe  form  of  contusion  of  the  tibia, 
from  the  kick  of  the  horse.  The  accident  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  violent  in- 
flammation, with  a  tendency  to  erysipelas  and  diffused  abscess.  Recovery  is 
often  slow,  and  suffering  great,  especially  if  there  has  been  much  concussion  of 
the  lx)ue,  or  extensive  injury  of  the  periosteum.  The  treatment  is  conducted 
upon  general  principles,  with  the  addition  of  free  incisions  to  liberate  the  soft 
parts,  the  knife  grating  against  the  surface  of  the  bone,  as  in  the  operation  for 
whitlow. 

SECT.  V. — ^PUNCTURED  WOUNDS. 

A  punctured  wound  is  a  peculiar  injury,  deriving  its  name  from  the  nature  of 
the  instniment  with  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  tissues 
are  divided.  It  comprehends  all  those  lesions  which  are  produced  by  nails, 
splinters  of  wood,  thonis,  pins,  needles,  pieces  of  bone,  or  fragments  of  glass ;  or 
by  the  thrust  of  a  dirk,  bayonet,  lance,  sword,  or  any  other  shar^vpointed  weapon. 
The  operation  of  tapping  affords  a  familiar  instance  of  such  a  wound.     The  sting 
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bee,  wasp,  and  other  insects,  and  the  bite  of  the  snake,  dog,  rat,  and  other 
8,  are  all  examples  of  this  class  of  injuries,  with  this  difference,  however, 
ost  of  them  are  inoculated  with  the  peculiar  poison  secreted  hj  these  crea- 
uid  hence  they  naturally  come  to  be  considered  separately.  In  common, 
lay  life,  punctured  wounds  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  hands  and 
the  working  classes.  In  dissecting  and  sewing  up  dead  bodies  the  physi- 
ten  punctures  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  suffers  severely  in  consequence, 
ntly,  from  the  introduction  of  a  peculiar  septic  virus,  generated  either 
the  act  of  dying  or  shortly  after  dissolution. 

ctured  wounds  vary  much  in  their  extent,  direction,  and  character ;  thus, 
lay  be  superficial  or  deep,  narrow  or  wide,  straight  or  crooked,  simple  or 
cated ;  circumstances  which  will  necessarily  exert  more  or  less  influence 
beir  prognosis,  treatment,  and  termination.  Their  depth  is  usually  much 
*  than  their  width ;  hence  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
t  of  injury  done  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  situated. 
inctured  wound  is  peculiar,  not  only  as  it  respects  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
I,  but  also  in  regard  to  its  effects.  The  tissues  are  forcibly  pressed  asunder, 
»nsequently,  more  or  less  contused,  if  not  also  a  good  deal  lacerated.  The 
made  by  the  bite  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals  is  usually  both  a  punc- 
ind  a  lacerated  wound ;  so  also  when  a  splinter  of  wood,  or  a  similar  body, 
intlj  driven  into  the  flesh  during  an  engagement  on  shiplward,  or  when  a 
is  suspended  by  a  hook  or  impaled  upon  a  railing.  A  needle,  nail,  or  )x)ne, 
contrary,  usually  makes  a  purely  punctured  wound. 
pain  attendant  uiK)n  such  an  injury  is  frequently  most  excruciating,  de- 
g  evidently,  not  so  much  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  as  upon  the  injury 
ed  by  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  the  bruised  and  condensed  state  of  the 

Hence  the  suffering,  which  is  often  immediate,  is  sure  to  be  immensely 
«d  if  the  resulting  inflammation  is  at  all  severe.  It  is  always  greatest, 
hings  being  equal,  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament.  Much 
ill  depend,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  nature  of  the  vulnerating  body.  The 
re,  for  example,  made  in  the  operation  of  tapping  the  abdomen  with  a 
generally  causes  but  little  uneasiness,  while  that  of  a  nail,  penetrating  the 
the  foot,  deep  down  among  the  muscles,  usually  produces  the  most  intense 

Violent  nervous  symptoms  often  supervene  upon  such  accidents,  and  in 
nates,  as  well  as  in  the  hot  seasons  in  the  colder  latitudes,  they  are  liable 
)llowed  by  tetanus,  especially  among  negroes  and  the  more  intemperate 
of  whites.  The  disastrous  effects  which  even  the  slightest  puncture  may 
nally  produce,  in  a  person  of  great  susceptibility,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
remarkable  case,  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  of  a  young  lady,  who,  on 
>ricked  with  a  sewing  needle,  screamed,  fainted,  and  died. 
rtared  wounds  are  rarely  attended  with  much  hemorrhage^  indeed  fre- 
r  hardly  any  at  all ;  if  a  large  artery,  however,  has  been  penetrated,  then 
eding  may  not  only  be  copious,  but  fatal,  and  that  perhaps  on  the  instant. 
fast  of  a  sword,  lance,  dirk,  or  bayonet  into  the  chest,  abdomen,  neck,  or 
3ften  literally  taps  the  vessels,  destroying  the  patient  in  a  few  minutes. 
ock  of  such  a  lesion,  too,  may  prove  to  be  of  consequence ;  even  a  slight 
re  18  sometimes  followed  by  excessive  prostration,  and  it  has  been  found 
Idlers,  during  engagements,  are  seldom  able  to  continue  the  fight  beyond 
dinutes  after  they  have  bi*en  deeply  pricked  by  the  point  of  any  of  these 
IB.  The  shock  of  the  system  is  excessive,  and  the  patient  soon  falls  into  a 
ncope. 

ther  peculiarity  of  punctured  wounds  is  their  liability  to  be  followed  by 
'las,  angeioleucitis,  abscess,  contraction  of  the  limbs,  and  wasting  of  the 
i.  Mortification  will  not  be  likely  to  ensue  unless  the  main  artery  or  nerve 
ixtremity  has  l>een  severed,  or  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  injury  is  in 
»ndition.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  scalp,  hands,  and  feet  are  particularly 
to  be  followed  by  severe  nervous  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  also 
lipelas,  the  latter  generally  coming  on  within  less  than  thirty  hours  after 
liction  of  the  injury.     When  the  lymphatic  yessels  become  involved,  as 
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they  often  do,  the  disease  is  indicated  by  a  red  line  extending  firom  the  seat «( 
the  injury  towards  the  nearest  lymphatic  ganglions.  A  similar  phenomeBOi^ 
along  with  more  or  less  induration,  is  witnessed  when  the  veins  participtte  k 
the  mischief;  an  occurrence  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  secondary  effects  of  punctured  wounds  are  often  very  serioas,  entulisf 
much  suffering,  with  occasional  deformity  and  loss  of  limb,  and  denumding  mock 
care  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Needles,  pins,  fragments  of  glass,  ud 
pieces  of  bone  sometimes  enter  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponenroses,  ui 
causing  severe  and  protracted  irritation,  ultimately  lead  to  irremediable oontractioii 

The  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  consists,  first,  in  the  extraction  of  the 
foreign  body,  in  case  it  has  not  been  already  dislodged ;  secondly,  in  cheddag 
hemorrhage;  and  thirdly,  in  moderating  inflammation  and  preventing  the  develop 
ment  of  nervous  symptoms. 

To  determine  whether  any  extraneous  matter  remains  in  the  wound,  all  thttk 
necessary,  in  most  cases,  is  simply  to  inspect  the  vulnerating  body.  If  this  exhibit 
marks  of  fracture,  the  probability  is  that  a  part  of  it  has  been  left  behind;  if  so^ 
the  probe  and  finger  will  assist  in  detecting  it.  Should  the  wound,  however,  be 
very  deep  and  narrow,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  this  can  be  done,  to  make  ai 
incision,  the  extent  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  eadi  pl^ 
ticular  case,  the  only  care  to  be  observed  being  the  avoidance  of  important  stro^ 
tures,  especially  vessels,  nerves,  and  tendons. 

When  a  needle  or  other  slender  substance  is  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  or  baried 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  its  presence  may  often  be  detected  by  folding  up  the  skia 
over  it,  or  making  gentle  and  systematic  pressure  with  the  ends  of  the  forefingers 
at  its  supposed  site,  which  is  generally  indicated,  at  least  in  recent  cases,  by  i 
little  puncture,  perhaps  not  as  large  as  a  flea-bite,  upon  the  surface.  Sometimei 
the  local  pain  or  tenderness  affords  valuable  information  as  to  the  precise  spot  ' 
where  the  noodle  is  lodged.  I  never  hesitate,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  foreign  body  has  been  retAincd,  to  make,  if  necessary,  a  free  incisioii 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  it ;  it  is  much  better  to  do  this  at  once  than  to 
temporize  with  the  case,  and  to  wait  until  bad  symptoms  arise,  when  such  a  pro* 
cedure  becomes  inevitable,  although  it  juay  now  be  too  late  to  prevent  altogether 
its  bad  effects. 

In  the  sole  of  the  foot  pieces  of  bone,  glass,  and  other  small  bodies  are  60ln^ 
times  buried  deeply  beneath  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  where  it  is  often  quite 
impossible  to  detect  their  presence,  however  carefully  searched  for.  I  wdl 
remember  a  case  of  this  kind  which  fell  under  my  observation,  many  years  ago, 
in  a  most  interesting  boy,  nine  years  old,  who  lost  his  life  from  this  cause.  Ab 
he  was  running  about  barefoot  one  morning,  he  trod  upon  a  chicken  bone,  ft 
fragment  of  which,  nearly  an  inch  long,  entered  the  sole  of  the  foot,  lodging 
deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  flexor  muscles,  in  contact  with  the  metatatsftl 
bones.  Pain  and  swelling  followed,  but  still  the  boy  walked  about  for  upwards 
of  a  fortnight,  limping  of  course ;  the  weather,  in  the  meantime,  being  excessively 
hot.  Suddenly  symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on ;  Professor  Willard  Parker,  thei 
my  colleague,  and  I  now  saw  the  case,  and,  although  we  made  every  effort  to 
discover  the  foreign  body,  such  were  the  swelling  of  the  part  and  the  depth  at 
which  it  was  situated  that  we  could  not  detect  it.  Death  followed  in  a  few  daySi 
when  we  found  it  so  completely  buried  as  to  require  a  very  elaborate  dissection 
to  remove  it. 

The  bleeding  in  punctured  wounds  generally  ceases  spontaneously ;  if  a  largo 
artery  has  been  laid  open,  or  divided,  it  must  be  exposed,  and  tied  at  each 
extremity,  in  the  usual  manner.     If  this  cannot  be  done,  compression  may  he 
tried,  as  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism ;  or,  this  failing,  or  not  being  deemed 
admissible,  the  main  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  tied  at  some  distance  from  the  injury. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain  and  nervous  distress*  a  full  anodyne 
should  always  be  given,  if  the  case  is  at  all  severe,  immediately  after  the  accident, 
and  the  part  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  wrung  out  of  warm  wat«r  and  laudanum  and 
frequently  renewed.  If  the  general  health  suffer,  a  dose  of  calomel  should  be 
administered,  followed  by  oil  or  senna.     If  fever  arise,  the  aatimonial  and  saline 
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■ztnre  with  morphia  may  be  required,  to  act  on  tho  skin  and  bowels,  to  allay 
lia,  and  to  induce  sleep.  If  matter  threaten  to  form,  as  indicated  by  the  tension 
■d  throbbing  of  the  part,  free  incisions  must  be  made ;  erysipelas,  angeioleueitis, 
id  phlebitis  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  Nervous  symptoms  must  be 
id  with  the  liberal  use  of  morphia  and  tartar  emetic. 

Along  our  Indian  borders  very  severe  wounds,  of  a  punctured  character,  or 
irtly  punctured  and  partly  incised,  are  often  inflicted  with  the  arroWj  which, 
I  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  being  projected,  with  extraordinary  precision,  to 
peat  distance.  Being  usually  made  of  the  young  willow,  or  other  suitable 
mmL  it  varies  in  length  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  is  feathered  in 
e  greater  part  of  its  extent,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  movements  and  increase  its 
eed  through  the  air.     The  head  is  generally  furnished  with  a  spear-shaped  piece 

flint,  obsidian,  or  iron.  This,  which  is  technically  termed  the  point  of  tho 
Apon,  is  of  a  flattened  conical  figure,  its  length  from  base  to  apex  ranging  from 
tee-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  corners,  or  angles,  project  in 
line  with  the  side  of  the  free  extremity,  and  are  usually  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
dth,  the  whole  arrangement  being  such  as  to  enable  the  instrument  to  operate 

the  principle  of  the  barb  of  a  fish-hook.  Thus  constructed,  tho  point  is 
mrely  fixed  in  a  notch  on  the  head  of  the  arrow  by  means  of  the  tendinous 
reds  of  the  deer,  coated  over  with  the  resin  of  the  fir-tree. 
It  is  supposed  that  many  of  our  Indian  tribes  poison  their  arrows,  so  as  to 
lict  a  more  deadly  wound ;  but  I  am  told  by  an  old  pupil.  Dr.  William  F. 
Igar,  that  this  practice  is  peculiar  to  the  savages  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
glioDs  watered  by  Pitt  River,  one  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Sacramento. 
tese  people,  it  is  said,  use  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  by  grinding  the  dried 
•d  of  that  reptile  into  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is  then  applied  by  means 

the  putrid  blood  and  flesh  of  tho  dog  to  the  point  of  the  weapon,  the  wound 
ade  by  it  proving  speedily  mortal. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  informs  me  that  wounds  made  by  arrows  often  partake  of  the 
itnre  of  incised  wounds,  or  those  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the  small  sword ; 
nd  a  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Bill,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on 
111  class  of  injuries,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  Oc- 
ober,  1862.  The  iron  heads  of  these  weapons  are  exceedingly  thin,  and  \m\\g 
fopelled  with  great  force,  make  a  clean  cut,  a  portion  of  which  not  unfrequcntly 
■iles  by  the  first  intention. 

Anow-wounds  are  often  complicated  with  copious  hemorrhage,  and  they  are 
xtremely  prone  to  be  followed  by  profuse  suppuration,  the  matter  not  unfre- 
Ittently  burrowing  extensively  among  the  muscles  and  other  structures.  Lesions 
f  this  kind  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  intestines, 
baoit  invariably  prove  fatal,  especially  if  the  head  of  the  missile,  detached  from 
s  shaft,  is  retained  among  the  tissues  or  lodged  in  a  splanchnic  cavity. 

In  the  treatment  of  arrow-wounds,  the  first  indication  is  to  extract  the  extraile- 
Is  substance,  and  then,  bleeding  having  been  arrested,  to  limit  the  resulting 
flammation  by  appropriate  antiphlogistic  measures.  Long  and  deep  incisions 
ill  often  be  required  to  eflfect  dislodgment,  especially  if  the  arrow  is  impacted 

the  head  of  a  bone,  or  buried  at  a  considerable  depth  among  the  muscles 
d  aponeuroses.  Tho  best  probe  for  ascertaining  its  situation  is  the  finger. 
out  forceps,  with  long  and  well-serrated  blades,  should  be  applied,  and  the 
ocess  of  the  operation  will  be  greatly  increased  if  care  is  taken  during  the 
inipnlation  not  to  detach  tite  shaft  from  the  head  of  the  arrow.  If  abscesses 
they  should  be  promptly  opened,  to  prevent  infiltration  and  destruction  of 

SECT.  VI. — TOOTH  WOUNDS. 

Woands  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  tho  human  subject  and  of  the  inferior  animals, 
the  dog,  cat,  or  rat,  partake  of  the  nature  of  contused,  lacerated,  and  punc- 
rtd  wounds.  Such  lesions  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and,  from  the  danger 
lich  so  often  attends  them,  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
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received.  I  have  seen  qnito  a  number  of  cases  of  serere  suffering  occaaionei 
by  wounds  received  upon  the  fingers  in  the  act  of  striking  persons  upon  thi 
mouth.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  such  injuries  is  prone  to  assame  m 
erysipelatous  character,  especially  if,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  constitii* 
tion  happens  to  be  in  a  deranged  state,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  bi 
followed  by  mortification.  In  1851,  a  distinguished  jurist  Btmek  a  man  npoi 
the  mouth,  wounding  his  finger  slightly  against  his  teeth.  Erjsii^elas  prompUj 
supervened,  and  the  hand  bad  to  be  amputated ;  subsequently  the  disease  n- 
appearod  in  the  stump,  and  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  arm. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  this  class  of  i^jaries,  of  wbidk 
I  bi^icve  no  account  has  yet  appeared  in  any  of  our  systematic  treatises  on 
surgery. 

Mary  Jackson,  aged  4t,  always  in  good  health,  struck  the  back  of  the  baii 
against  the  tooth  of  a  servant  girl,  producing  the  merest  scratch  of  her  skn 
over  the  knuckle  of  the  right  index-fuiger ;  the  part  bled  only  a  few  drops,  sad 
caused  hardly  any  pain  at  the  time.  Within  two  hours  afterwards,  however,  it 
began  to  throb  and  £i<;he,  the  pain  extending  up  the  hand,  and  thence  graduiDy 
up  the  limb  as  far  as  the  axilla,  where  considerable  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
ganglions  soon  took  ])Iace.  The  forefinger  swelled  rapidly,  and  to  an  enormou 
degree ;  the  hand  and  arm  were  also  much  tumefied,  and  a  deep  red  line  wis 
seen  passing  along  tlie  limb.  Great  constitutional  disturbance  came  on,  attended 
with  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite  ;  and  a  large  abscess  formed  in  the  thecm  of  the 
finger,  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  last  ])halanx  and  anchylosis  of  the  other 
joints.  The  whole  limb  remained  for  a  long  time  sore,  tender,  and  swollen,  and 
upwards  of  a  year  elapsed  before  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  health. 

James  Black,  aged  36,  farmer,  eight  weeks  ago  struck  a  man  upon  the  month, 
receiving  a  superficial  abrasion  over  the  knuckle  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  Violent  erysipelas  of  the  whole  limb  followed  ;  the  finger  became  enop 
mously  swollen,  and  a  large  abscess  formed  in  it,  eventuating  in  the  death  of  its 
phalanges.  The  general  health  suffered  greatly,  and  a  fresh  attack  of  erysipelu 
l)roke  out  after  the  amputation  of  the  finger.  Many  months  elapsed  before  finil 
recovery  occurred. 

A  medical  gentleman,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  received  a  sintll 
wound  upon  the  Irft  index-finger,  in  striking  a  lad  upon  the  front  teeth.  Ery- 
si])elas  soon  showed  itself,  attended  with  exquisite  pain,  and  extending  up  the 
limb  beyond  the  elbow.  After  much  suffering,  in  which  the  constitution  seriously 
participated,  the  inflammation  at  length  disappeared,  leaving  the  finger  sti^ 
crooked,  wither(?d,  cold,  and  benumbed. 

Thomas  Clark,  aged  47,  farmer,  in  good  health,  struck  a  man  on  his  month, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1851,  the  knuckle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right 
ring-finger  coming  in  contact  with  the  incisor  teeth ;  the  skin  was  slightly  broken, 
but  he  experienced  no  pain  at  the  time.  The  same  evening,  however,  the  hand  and 
finger  became  painful  and  stiff,  and  the  next  day  they  began  to  swell  and  to 
present  an  er}'sipelatous  appearance.  Excessive  suffering  ensued,  produring 
profound  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  finally,  in  about  three  weeks,  a  large 
abscess  formed  in  the  hand,  requiring  tlie  lancet.  When  I  first  saw  the  case,  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  thumb  and  all  the  fingers  were  stiff  and  immovable: 
the  wrist-joint  was  also  much  affected,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  limb  was  sore  and 
painful.  In  August,  1852,  the  thumb  and  fingers  were  still  rigid  and  useless, 
much  cold(;r  than  natural,  benumbed,  and  considerably  attenuated.  Every 
attempt  to  bend  the  fingers  was  attended  with  severe  suffering.  The  right  ring* 
finger  was  anchylosed  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint.  There  was  still  mnch 
uneasiness  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  whole  limb  had  an  atrophied  appea^ 
ance. 

The  bite  of  the  human  subject  is  often  followed  by  violent  symptoms,  comio^ 
on  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  I  have  witnessed  quite  a  nnmber  of 
such  cases,  and  in  several  have  experienced  much  trouble  in  saving  limb  and  H^ 
I  do  not  presume  that  the  saliva  has  anything  to  do,  in  this  class  of  wounds,  with 
the  production  of  the  bad  effects  by  which  they  are  so  liable  to  be  succeeded; 
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I  we  badlj  braised,  or  braised,  lacerated,  and  pancturcd,  and  it  is  well 
ow  prone  such  injuries,  however  induced,  always  are  to  be  followed  by 

8  and  other  serioas  consequences,  especially  when  they  occur  in  persons 
perate  habits,  or  disordered  health. 

te  of  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  when  they  are  mach  enraged,  is 
ceeded  by  a  very  bad  form  of  erysipelas.  Many  years  ago  I  attended, 
th  Dr.  Trimble,  a  child,  about  three  years  of  age,  who,  a  few  days  pre- 
lad  been  bitten  by  a  rat  in  one  of  his  fingers.  A  severe  attack  of  erysi- 
m  came  on,  involving  the  whole  hand  and  forearm,  and  causing  most 
cal  and  constitutional  suffering.  The  injured  part  was  converted  into  a 
lealthy  ulcer,  discharging  a  thin,  sanious  fluid,  and  was  a  long  time  in 

Recovery  finally  took  place,  but  not  without  permanent  anchylosis  of 
r,  and  partial  atrophy  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  The  bite  of  the  dog, 
horse  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  similar  results.  In  India  the  slightest 
le  camel  is  said  frequently  to  occasion  severe  inflammation  and  great 
isturbance. 

eaiment  of  tooth  wounds  and  abrasions  must  be  conducted  upon  the 
eral  principles  as  ordinary  contused  and  punctured  wounds.     The  part, 

should  always  be  well  cleansed  and  bathed  with  warm  salt  water,  to 
)f  any  salira  and  other  matter  that  may  have  been  deposited  by  the 
fter  this  the  best  application  will  be  a  lead  and   laudanum   poultice, 

if  necessary,  by  leeches,  and,  if  matter  form,  by  early  and  free  inci- 
lie  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  pencilled  over  the  inflamed  surface  around 
d,  will  also  be  useful.  The  best  internal  remedies  will  be  calomel  and 
Ith  an  active  purge  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  When  the 
letinate,  alteratives  and  tonics  with  change  of  air  may  be  required. 

SECT.  VII. — GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

)t  wounds  are  injuries  inflicted  by  fire-arms,  as  pistols,  muskets,  rifles, 
cannons,  shells,  and  rockets ;  and  are  dangerous  or  otherwise  accord- 
.eir  extent,  the  nature  of  the  affected  structures,  and  the  state  of  the 
;  the  time  of  their  receipt.  Occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  may, 
le,  be  so  slight  as  hardly  to  attract  serious  attention,  while  in  another 
be  so  severe  as  to  cause  death  upon  the  spot,  either  from  shock  or  loss 
or,  secondarily,  from  the  violence  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  Even 
person  la  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  with  his  life,  he  often  remains  misera- 
Iterwards  on  account  of  his  mutilated  condition,  the  repeated  formation 
Bes,  or  the  occurrence  of  neuralgic  pains,  which,  hardly  leaving  him 
te  from  suffering,  keep  his  mind  and  body  in  a  state  of  constant  irrita- 
thus  utterly  incapacitate  him  for  enjoyment  and  usefulness. 
Bsiles  generally  employed  in  civil  life,  in  this  country,  are  pistol,  rifle, 
et  balls,  varying  in  volume  from  that  of  a  swanshot  to  that  of  a  small 
The  round  bullet,  formerly  used  in  our  army,  has  been  almost  entirely 
by  what  is  called  the  new  rifle-musket  bullet,  on  account  of  its  much 
BcacT.  It  is  of  a  cylindro-conoidal  shape,  with  a  square  hollow  base 
grooves,  weighs  500  grains,  and  penetrates,  when  impelled  by  a  charge 
rains  of  powder,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards,  eleven  one  inch  pine  planks, 

9  inch  and  a  half  apart.  At  the  distance  of  1000  yards  it  penetrates 
one-fourth  of  such  planks. 

itish,  French,  and  Russians  employ  a  considerable  variety  of  bullets 
0  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  services.  The  Enfield  ball,  used 
glish  since  1853,  has  superseded  nearly  all  other  missiles  of  that  descrip- 
is  a  long  conical  ball,  hollow  in  the  base,  and  weighs  3j  &nd  3ij.  The 
ini^  ball  weighs  Jj,  3ij  And  9ij.    The  Russian  ball,  also  conical,  weighs 

I- 

leen  found  in  military  operations  that  the  cylindro-conoidal  ball,  while 

rith  much  less  resistance  from  the  atmosphere  than  the  round,  passes  to 
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a  much  greater  distance,  and  docs  more  terrific  ezecntion  apon  entering  the  boh 
generally  passing  in  a  straight  line,  and  fracturing  and  comminatiiig  the  bonaa 
a  most  fearful  manner;  thus  causing  a  much  greater  mortality,  as  well  u  aam 
frequent  necessity  for  amputation. 

The  conical  ball,  moreover,  is  less  liable  to  be  flattened  and  dirided  thaa  Ai 
round  ball,  and  the  aperture  of  exit  is  nearly  always  opposite  to  that  of  entrm^ 
which  was  not  so  often  the  case  formerly.  Much  of  the  gravitT  of  gninte 
wounds  of  late  years  has  arisen  from  the  substitution  of  the  conical  ballet  Ti 
show  with  what  force  a  Minie  ball  occasionally  acts,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  hi 
been  known  to  pass  through  the  bodies  of  two  men  and  to  lodge  in  that  of  a  thiii 
standing  some  distance  behind. 

Sometimes  two  balls  are  united  by  a  bar  of  lead  or  iron,  and  pnt  in  a  cartiidgi^ 
thus  producing,  when  fired,  a  terrible  wound,  as  often  happened  in  the  ScUsh 
wig-Uolstcin  war.  In  the  naval  action  o£f  Gamperdown,Mn  1797,  great  deitiifr 
tion  was  wrought  by  the  Dutch,  by  the  discharge  of  bags  of  nails  and  pieces  rf 
old  iron.  During  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  the  Russians  occasionally  employed  a 
Incendiary  ball,  consisting  of  a  small  cylinder  of  copper  filled  with  a  detontting 
substance,  made  up  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  cartridge,  and  discharged  from  a 
musket,  the  projectile,  on  striking  an  object,  exploding  with  violence. 

Cannon  balls  are  solid  bodies,  made  of  cast-iron,  and  ranging  in  weight  froi 
one  to  many  pounds,  according  to  the  object  which  they  are  designed  to  aeoofr 
plish.  They  are  either  round,  or  of  a  cylindro-conoidal  shape,  the  latter  poBBe» 
ing  the  same  advantage  over  the  former  that  the  cylindro-conoidal  ballet  doM 
over  the  spherical.  A  grape-shot  is  composed  of  nine  small  cast-iron  balls,  dii* 
posed  in  three  layers  of  three  balls  each.  Formerly  the  shot  were  confined  iiA 
canvas  bag,  fastened  to  a  wooden  spindle  with  a  strong  cord,  the  whole  beuing 
a  faint  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  whence  the  name.  From  this  the  can- 
ister shot  differs  principally  in  being  contained  in  a  tin  cylinder  closed  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  balls,  arranged  in  four  layers,  are  packed  in  sawdust  "  Shdb 
are  large  hollow  spheres  of  iron  loaded  with  gunpowder,  which  may  act  either 
in  their  entire  form  as  solid  balls,  or  subsequently  by  the  explosion  of  their  cot- 
tents,  and  their  subdivision  into  numerous  splinters,  by  which  their  ravages  an 
greatly  extended.  Shrapnell  shells,  so  named  from  their  inventor,  are  hoUot 
spheres,  loaded  partly  with  gunpowder,  partly  with  balls." 

A  pistol  ball,  if  fired  near,  inflicts  quite  as  deadly  a  wound  as  a  musket  oc 
rifle  ball.  Tiiis  missile  is  now  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  and  operates  with 
groat  effect,  both  upon  the  soft  and  hard  structures. 

A  buck-shot  wound  is  at  present  of  rare  occurrence.  During  the  late  wir 
with  Great  Britain  it  was  sufficiently  common.  Buck-shot  are  sometimes  inclosed 
in  wire  cartridges,  and  are  then  very  eft'ective,  carrying  close  for  twenty  yards, 
diverging  somewhat  at  fifty,  and  entering  separately  at  one  hundred  and  fiflji 
readily  penetrating  a  yellow  pine  board  an  inch  thick. 

Small  shot,  striking  the  body  in  a  concentrated  form,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  as  a  large  bullet ;  if  they  are  scattered,  the  ii^ury  will  ha 
less  grave,  unless  they  happen  to  hit  an  important  organ,  as  the  heart,  brain,  or 
spinal  cord,  when  death  may  ensue  in  a  few  minutes,  or,  more  remotely,  firom 
the  resulting  inflammation,  as  in  several  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation.  Lachese  has  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  that  a  load 
of  small  shot  discharged  at  a  dead  body,  at  a  distance  of  ten  inches,  will  make  a 
clean  round  opening ;  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  the  opening  will  be  verj 
ragged  and  irregular ;  while  at  thirty-six  inches,  each  grain  will  enter  separately. 

Grave  injury  is  sometimes  inflicted  by  the  explosion  of  percusaum-caps. 
Such  accidents  are  sufficiently  common  among  sportsmen,  whose  pleasores  of 
the  chase  are  often  requited  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  and  by  the  most  excrudatiiig 
suffering,  from  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  the  foreign  body  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  that  organ,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  iris. 

Persons  are  occasionally  killed  with  wadding  discharged  from  an  ovdinaiy 
fowling-piece.  An  instance  occurred,  some  years  ago,  in  one  iA  oar  theatres 
where,  from  this  cause,  a  man  lost  his  life  in  a  sham-fight  upon  the  stage.     The 
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^nddiDg: — a  common  cartridge — Btrnck  the  side  of  the  head,  fracturing  the  tem- 
^yonl  bone,  and  passing  across  the  brain,  lodged  against  tiie  falx  of  the  dura 
alter,  from  which  it  was  extracted  by  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton  aftiT  death,  which 
lappenod  in  an  hour  after  the  accident.  In  1838,  a  girl  was  killed  in  England 
In  the  discharge  of  a  gun  loaded  with  paper  pellets,  some  of  which  penetrated 
w  body  and  lodged  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  In  two  other  instances  life  was 
iestroyed  by  a  single  pellet ;  in  one,  by  laying  o])cn  the  fifth  intercostal  artery, 
nd  in  the  other  by  breaking  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  lx)ne,  and  injuring 
the  brain.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  being  fatally  wounded  by  a  kid-glove 
with  a  button  attached  to  it ;  it  was  discharged  from  a  blunderbuss,  loaded  with 

rwder,  and  struck  the  person,  who  was  standing  ten  feet  off,  upon  his  abdomen, 
the  cavity  of  which  it  was  found  on  dissection. 

It  is  well  known  that  gunpowder  alone,  without  any  wadding,  may,  when  dis- 
fkrged  near  the  body  from  a  gun,  pistol,  or  fowling-piece,  cause  fatal  injury. 
From  the  experiments  of  Laclu^e  it  appears  that,  when  the  distance  does  not 
ticeed  six  inches,  and  the  weapon  is  large  and  strongly  charged,  the  wound  thus 
Bade  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  small  shot,  each  particio 
Ibat  escapes  combustion  acting  like  a  pellet.  The  fact  that  the  mere  explosion 
of  powder  near  the  body  is  capable  of  causing  severe  bruises,  contusions,  lacera- 
tions, and  even  death,  has  long  been  familiar  to  observers.  A  remarkable  case 
of  the  latter  occurred  in  this  city  in  1847,  in  a  lad,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Paul  Swift. 
The  charge,  fired  from  a  pistol,  entered  the  left  hip,  inflicting  a  wound  four  inches 
hi  depth  by  one  inch  in  diameter,  blackened  throughout  by  the  powder,  grains 
of  which  adhered  to  its  surface.  The  integuments  and  muscles  were  severely 
torn  and  discolored.  Death  happened  on  the  seventh  day  from  tetanus.  The 
iastanees  are  quite  numerous  of  great  suffering,  mutilation,  and  disfigurement 
having  been  produced  by  the  lr»dgment  of  grains  of  powder  in  the  eyes,  face, 
wek,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Stone  quarriers  are  particularly  liable  to 
neb  accidents. 

In  its  character,  a  gunshot  wound  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  contused  and 

lacerated  wound ;  at  the  opening  of  nitrancc  and  for  some  distanee  around,  tlio 

tiesnes  are  bruised,  but  as  the  ball  passes  onward  it  tears  the  parts,  and  at  the 

opening  of  exit  they  often  look  os  if  tln^y  had  been  cut  with  a  sliuq)  knife.     The 

efffcu  of  the  transit  of  the  missile  upon  the  soft  textures  may  be  explaine<l,  as 

WIS  fiist  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Hell,  by  a  reference  to  a  diagram  consisting 

of  ihn'C  concentric  rings,  as  in  tig.  80.     The  first,  including  the  tubular  wound, 

is  Inmnded  by  tissueii  which  are  so  compacted,  condensed,  or 

contused  as  to  deprive  them,  to  some  extent,  of  their  vitality,  Fig^66, 

or,  at  any  rate,  to  place  them  in  such  a  CMindition  as  inevitably 

tolnd  to  suppuration  ;  eonseqncntly  this  portion  of  the  wound 

•fldom  unites  bv  the  first  intention.     The  structures  lietwecn 

-  m 

tli»*  first  and  second  rings,  having  sustained  less  injury,  will 

^M  inflame,  but  only,  as  a  general  rule,  in  such  a  manniT  as 

to  rive  rise  to  a  deposit  of  lymph,  or  lymph  and  ])us ;  while 

lk>%  Ijetween  the  second  and  third  circles  will  eitluT  retain 

tl>«ir natural  properties,  or,  becoming  excited,  will  merely  experience  some  slight 

ccroos  infiltration. 

The  aliove  phenomena  may  generally  l>e  studied  to  the  grt»atest  advantage  in 

fop  fle^h  wounds,  as  those  of  the  thigh.     In  such  eases  there  is  oftf>n  n  coiisid- 

^blc  slough  of  the  bruised  tissues,  upon  tht*  separation  of  which  the  parts  are 

c<^  to  suppurate  and  to  form  granulations,  whih*  farther  on  thcv  are  hard,  next 

edematous,  and  beyond  this  natural.     These  phenomena,  however,  do  not  gcne- 

i^ly  penrade  the  entire  length  of  the  wound;  for  it  fre(|uently  happens  that  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  track  unites  by  adhesive  action,  the  tissues  being 

laceratc*d  instead  of  contused,  as  they  are  in  the  early  stage  of  the  passage,  and 

foniSMjuently  favorable  to  restoration.     The  precise  jKiint  where  the  tubular 

V'ouud  loses  the  character  of  a  contusion  and  assumes  that  (»f  a  laceration  cannot 

/merally  be  ascertained ;  it  will  of  course  vary  very  much  in  different  cases, 

and  under  different  circumstances. 
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The  prccoding  remnrks  in  regard  to  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  projecttle  w 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  balls,  such  as  the  pistol  and  rifle;  M 
larger  ones  arc  generally  productive  of  more  fierious  mischief,  and  hence  it  ota 
happens  that  the  wound  sloughs  in  its  entire  length,  from  the  opening  of  cntmei 
to  that  of  exit ;  there  being  afterwards,  when  the  dead  parts  have  sepuitri, 
extensive  and  tedious  suppuration,  the  matter,  perhaps,  burrowing  deeply  amoig 
the  soft  structures,  and  thus  greatly  retarding  the  process  of  repair. 

Disposition  of  the  Frojevtile. — The  manner  in  which  the  projectile  is  disponl 
of  varies  ;  sometimes  it  lodges,  and  then,  of  course,  it  makes  but  one  opeDiDg; 
at  other  times  it  passes  completely  through  the  part,  and  so  leaves  twoapertOR^ 
one  of  entrance,  the  other  of  exit.  Cases  occur  where  one  ball  may  make  thra^ 
four,  or  even  more  holes.  Thus,  if  it  should  happen  to  encounter  a  sharp  edp 
of  lK)ne,  as  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  it  may  be  cut  into  two  or  more  pieces,  each  if 
which  may  aftt'rwards  issue  at  a  separate  point.  Dupuytren  met  with  a  caeea 
which  a  ball,  cut  into  fragments,  made  five  orifices ;  and  at  Antwerp  the  yoongff 
Larrcy  saw  six  holes  made  in  a  similar  manner.  Again,  a  ball  piercing  the  8n^ 
face,  just  above  the  wrist,  may  be  unable  to  penetrate  the  aponenrosis  of  tk 
fon>arm,  but  travelling  along  for  some  distance  under  the  integument,  may  emerp 
below  the  ell)ow ;  then,  the  limb  being  considerably  flexed  at  the  moment,  it  maf 
re-enter  the  skin  a  second  time  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  finally  esa|ii 
near  the  shoulder-joint ;  thus  leaving  four  apertures,  two  of  entrance,  and  two 
of  exit.  Such  an  occ*uri'ence  is,  of  course,  quite  rare ;  but  its  possibility  shoull 
not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  of  great  interest  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  A 
man,  for  example,  might  be  shut  in  a  duel,  and  his  friends  seeing  the  number  of 
openings  in  the  limb,  might  accuse  his  adversary  of  foul  play,  on  the  ground  tint 
ho  had  used  more  than  one  ball. 

A  curious  case  has  been  related,  by  Hunter,  of  a  young  man  who  was  shot  ii 
the  abdomen  by  three  bullets  discharged  simultaneously  from  the  same  weapon, 
with  the  effect  of  having  only  two  openings  of  entrance  and  two  of  exit,  one  of 
the  missiles  following  closely  in  the  track  of  one  of  the  others,  as  was  proved  bf 
the  fact  that  they  all  lodged  by  separate  orifices  in  the  wainscot  of  the  apartmnik 
where  the  accident  occurred.  During  the  French  war  in  Algeria,  a  grenadier 
was  pierced  in  five  j)laccs,  all  wounds  of  entrance,  by  a  single  ball,  divided  into 
live  jiieces  by  first  striking  a  rock,  the  fragments  rebounding  at  various  angles. 

A  ball  striking  an  extremity  niay  pass  not  only  completely  through  it,  but  iIeo 
through  its  fellow,  thus  making  four  openings ;  or  it  may  perforate  the  npptf 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  then  ])ass  througli  the  head  of  the  penis,  leaving  tio 
orifices  in  the  former  and  two  in  the  latter,  as  in  a  case  which  I  saw  in  the  Ilofr 
pital  at  Alexandria,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  after  the  engagement  n«ir 
Centreville,  Virginia,  in  July.  1801 ;  or,  finally,  it  may  traverse  both  buttocks, 
or  it  may  perforate  one  and  lodge  under  the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  other,  as  in  a  man  who  was  wounded  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

When  there  is  but  one  opening,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  ball  has  lodgvi 
and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  usually  the  fact.  Instances,  however,  occur,  although 
thev  are  verv  rare,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thus,  a  ball  has  been  knowi 
to  pass  some  distance  into  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  to  be  immediatelj  ejected  bf 
the  recoil  of  a  rib.  Th(*  knee-joint  has  occasionally  been  opened,  the  ball  being 
supposed  to  have  lodged  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  but  upon  amputating  the  limb 
no  ball  was  found,  although  there  was  but  one  o])ening.  Lastly,  a  ball  may  enter 
the  body,  perhaps  rather  deeply  along  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  upon  extracting  which 
the  missile  may  drop  out. 

Large  balls,  fragments  of  shell,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  substances,  occasioi- 
ally  bury  themselves  deeply  among  the  muscles,  where,  owing  to  the  small  liM 
of  the  opening  of  entrance,  they  may  long  remain  undiscovered.  Larrey  eztractil 
a  ball,  weighing  five  pounds,  from  the  thigh  of  a  soldier,  who  had  suffered  so  littb 
inconvenience  from  it  that  it  had  been  (*ntirely  overlooked  by  the  surgical  attenduli 
and  llennen  refers  to  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  as  having  occarred  at  So^ 
ingapatam.  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Davis,  of  Chieagoy 
amputated  a  thigh,  in  the  muscles  of  which  a  shell,  weighing  twelve  pounds,  SM 
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Mtsoring  four  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  buried.  In  a  case  referred  to 
Iqr  LoDgiuort'  a  grape-shot,  weighing  one  pound  and  two  ounees,  remained  in  the 
■ek  of  the  pharynx  for  three  weeks  without  any  sutspicion  of  its  presence. 

Considerable  difference  generally  exists  between  tlie  openings  of  entrance  and 
nit  The  former  is  usually  rounded  with  even  or  slightly  inverted  edges,  as  if 
the  skin  had  been  tucked  in  a  little,  and  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  bluish  or 
ihckiiih  discoloration  of  the  adjacent  surface,  from  the  contact  of  burnt  powder, 
lq>0iited  upon  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and  rubbed  off  as  the 
•11  strikes  the  body.  When  the  discharge  takes  place  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
uface,  scorched  grains  of  powder  often  adhere  to  the  skin,  or  are  even  imbedded 
i  its  substance.  Occasionally  the  margins  of  the  orifice  have  a  pale,  dead-like 
ipect,  or  they  may  be  simply  of  a  livid  hue,  from  the  effects  of  contusion.  The 
p^ing  of  exit,  on  the  contrary,  has  generally  a  slit-like  appearance,  looking 
I  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  sharp  knife  rather  than  an  obtuse  body  ;  it  is  free 
om  discoloration,  and  its  edges,  instead  of  being  inv(*rted,  are  turned  out.  I 
ave  met  with  cases  where  both  openings  had  an  incised  appearance,  but  such  a 
>ndition  is  rare. 

The  size  of  the  two  openings  is  variable.  In  general,  the  round  ball  will 
lake  a  larger  orifice  of  entrunt'e  than  of  exit,  the  reverse  happening  wiien  the 
ijary  is  inflicted  with  the  conical  ball.  These  peculiarities  were  remarkably 
pparent  in  the  wounds  of  the  Federal  troops  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in 
oJj,  1861.  I  hod  occasion  also  to  notice  tlie  immense  size  of  the  openings  in 
nnshot  wounds  of  the  integuments,  made  by  the  conical  ball,  especially  when 
le  two  aperturrs  were  close  together.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  this  class  of 
isions  that  I  have  observed  during  the  present  war,  the  holes,  particularly  that 
f  exit,  were  disproportionately  large,  as  well  as  remarkably  irregular  and  ragged. 

Shell  wounds,  and  wounds  inflicted  with  stone,  nails,  splinters,  and  .similar  niis- 
Qes,  always  exhibit  a  lacerated  appearance,  owing  to  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
Dlnerating  body.  A  similar  character  is  often  imparted  by  flattened  bullets, 
ud  by  bullets  entering  tlic  surface  flatwise,  as  occasionally  happens  when  their 
x>urse  is  changed  by  some  intervening  object. 

A  ball  in  rapid  motion,  under  the  impulse  of  a  strong  charge  of  powder,  flies 
like  an  arrow ;  it  does  not  revolve  on  its  axis,  and,  consequently,  on  reaching  the 
budy.  it  passes  through  it  in  a  straight  line,  dividing  everything  before  it,  and  per- 
haps issuing  at  a  point  directly  opposite  to  that  of  its  entrance.  If,  on  the  other 
kind,  its  force  is  partially  spent,  it  will  either  not  enter  at  all,  or,  if  it  do,  it  will 
be  tamed  out  of  its  course,  the  slightest  resistance,  as  that  afforded  by  a  tendon, 
Bgament,  or  aponeurosis,  serving  to  change  its  direction.  The  circumstances 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  a  ball  are  two,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  strong  wind 
Mowing  pfrpendirularly  to  the  direction  of  the  American  rifle-musket  ball,  will 
deflect  it  from  its  course  12  feet  in  1000  yards,  about  one-fourth  that  distance  in 
500  yards,  and  fll)out  six  inches  in  200  yards.  Besides,  its  impulse  may  receive 
a seriuus  check  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  person's  accoutrements  or  some 
article  of  dress,  as  a  button,  buckle,  or  breast-plate,  or  some  substance  that  may 
kappen  to  be  in  his  pock(>t.  as  a  key,  pencil,  knife,  watch,  or  coin.  If,  from  these, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  fi>rc'o  of  the  projectile  is  partially  spent,  it  may,  on  reach- 
ia|r  the  sarface,  either  glan<'i*  off,  or,  if  it  enter,  it  will  be  likely  to  be  deflected ; 
ind  the  coarse  which  it  s(»metimes  pursues  under  such  circumstances  is  very 
nmarkable.     Thus  a  ball  has  been  known  to  ])i(T(;e  the  forehead,  but  instead  of 

Cnetrating  the  frontal  lione,  it  passed  ronnd  tiie  skull,  underneath  the  scalp,  and 
l«red  upon  the  occiput,  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  entrance ;  or,  what 
i^iiUl  more  extraonlinnry,  it  travelled  nearly  completely  round  the  head,  issuing 
)oly  m  short  distance  from  the  place  where  it  struck.  In  tiie  same  manner  a  ball 
laa  been  found  to  describe  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  its  course  being  marked 
7  a  reddish  weal  or  zone.  Well  authenticated  cases  are  mentioned  by  writ(>rs 
n  military  surgery  where  the  missile,  piercing  the  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  side 
f  the  sternum,  made  the  circuit  of  the  tbors  ^'■^t  by  passing  between  the 

MUl  mud  pulmonary  pleune,  and  either  fl^  n  the  diaphragm,  or 
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lodging  in  the  wall  of  the  chest  behind,  without  inflicting  the  slightest  iigmj 
upon  the  lung.     Examples  of  a  similar  kind  occasionallj  occur  in  the  ahdoBM^ 
the  ball,  after  entering  the  skin,  being  deflected  bj  the  tendon  of  the  extend 
oblique  muscle,  so  as  to  course  round  the  belly  beneath  the  integuments,  and  eisek 
a  lodgment  near  the  spine,  or,  perhaps,  escape  somewhere  upon  the  bsdk. 
Finally,  cases  are  not  wanting,  although  thcj  are  rare,  where  the  missile  enteni 
the  abdomen  in  front,  and  issued  behind,  in  a  straight  line,  withoat  woandiqg 
any  of  its  contents.     Such  occurrences  might  challenge  credibility,  if  the  autton 
who  have  related  them  were  not,  from  their  high  position  and  character  for  veifr' 
city,  entitled  to  implicit  confidence.      They  find  their  counterpart  in  bwvh^ 
bayonet,  and  dagger  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  walls  of  that  cantj 
arc  .sometimes  completely  transfi.xed,  and  yet  its  contents  esci4>e  unharmed. 

A  case  has  been  related  by  Dr.  William  H.  Herring  where  a  musket  b4 
entering  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  was  discharged  at  the  oi 
of  five  months  by  the  anus,  having,  as  was  supposed,  passed  bj  ulceration  into  ' 
the  pharynx  and  thence  into  the  stomach. 

When  soldiers  lie  on  the  abdomen  with  the  head  towards  the  enemy,  thebiD 
may  ])a.<s  vertically  through  the  skull,  and  either  lodge  or  emerge  at  a  distiit 
part  of  the  l)ody.  An  instance  occurred  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  in  whidk 
a  ball,  entering  the  vertex  of  the  cranium,  traversed  the  neck,  back,  battock,aiid 
thigh,  and  oscap(;d  near  the  knee. 

Different  tissues  possess  the  faculty  of  deflecting  balls  in  different  degreci 
Thus  bone  offers  a  greater  amount  of  resistance  than  cartilage,  cartilage  tfau 
tendon,  tendon  than  aponeurosis,  and  aponeurosis  than  muscle.  Arteries  often 
escape  in  a  remarkable  manner,  their  astonishing  elasticity  enabling  them  to 
glide  away  from  the  flying  projectile.  Common  integument,  too,  readily  throwi 
a  partially  spent  ball  out  of  the  straight  line.  Deflection  of  every  descriptioi, 
however,  is  much  less  frequent  now  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  substitution  of 
the  conical  for  the  round  ball,  the  former  readily  penetrating  eveiything,  eva 
whon  fired  at  a  great  distance,  whereas  the  latter  is  easily  spent,  and  arrested  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  more  resisting  tissues. 

A  ball,  u])on  meeting  a  sharp  bone,  as  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  is  sometimes  cot 
in  two  as  smoothly  and  evenly  as  if  it  had  been  divided  with  a  knife.  Some  yean 
ago  I  attended  a  gentleman,  who  was  shot  in  a  street  rencontre,  the  ball  striking 
the  clavicle,  which  cut  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  one  bounding  off,  and 
escaping,  the  other  lodging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  from  which  I  removed 
it  several  months  afterwards.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which,  as  before  stated, 
bullets  have  been  split  into  a  number  of  pieces,  each  perhaps  making  a  sepante 
orifice  in  the  skin.  The  conical  bone  suffers  much  less  frequently  in  this  manner 
than  the  round. 

When  a  ball  strikes  a  l>one  it  may  lodge  in  its  substance,  or  it  may  perforate 
it,  and  pass  into  the  soft  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  the  opening  of  entrance  will 
generally  bo  somewhat  round,  and  comparatively  small,  whereas  that  of  egrws 
will  be  large,  ragged,  and  irregular,  with  everted  edges.  The  old  round  hall, 
in  its  transit  through  a  bone,  often  made  a  hole  much  bigger  than  itself,  espe 
cially  if  its  force  was  partially  spent.  Indeed,  coses  were  occasionally  observed 
in  which  the  opening  was  so  capacious  as  to  admit,  not  only  the  ball,  but  also  the 
barrel  of  the  weapon  from  which  it  was  discharged.  The  conical  ball,  althoogb 
it  makes  a  comparatively  small  aperture  of  entrance,  commits  much  greater  havoe 
than  the  round,  owing  to  the  manner  in  >vhich  it  breaks  and  comminutes  the 
osseous  tissue,  the  loose  splinters  themselves  thus  often  becoming  a  source  of 
severe  injury  to  the  soft  structures,  contusing  and  lacerating  them  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Grave  injury  is  sometimes  inflicted  upon  a  bone,  even  without  the  occnrrenee 
of  fracture,  simply  from  the  violence  of  the  shock  which  it  experiences.  Tke 
bullet  strikes  its  surface  with  great  force,  bruising  the  periosteum,  and  cansing 
dreadful  concussion  of  the  osseous  tissue,  but  the  force  with  which  it  is  impelled 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  effect  penetration.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
set  up,  followed  by  exhausting  suppuration,  and,  perhaps,  sloughing  and  death. 
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Windage  of  Balls, — ^The  older  writers  on  military  sargery  specalated  a  great 
ieal  respecting  what  used  to  be  called  the  windage  of  a  ball.     It  is  well  known 
Ihat  the  most  horrible  iujaries  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  body  by  shell  and  round 
Aot,  completely  palpifying  the  muscles,  lacerating  the  vessels  and  nerves,  laying 
ipcn  large  joints,  and  literally  mashing  the  bones,  and  yet,  perhaps,  hardly  bruise 
Ihe  skin,  much  less  produce  any  serious  wound.     The  true  cause  of  these  injuries 
ii  tlie  manner  in  which  the  projectile  strikes  the  surface.     As  before  stated,  a  ball 
ia  rapid  motion  will,  on  reaching  the  body,  pass  through  it  in  a  straight  line ;  or, 
iaatead  of  this,  it  will,  if  it  be  large,  as  in  tJic  case  of  a  cannon  ball,  carry  away 
the  part  completely.     But  it  is  very  different  when  the  missile  is  projected  lazily, 
or  when,  from  the  great  distance  over  which  it  has  travelled,  its  force  is  nicosura- 
blj  ezhaasted.     Then  the  slightest  resistance  will  tend  to  deflect  it,  or  change 
its  course ;  it  no  longer  passes  in  a  straight  line,  but  rolls  or  turns  upon  its  axis 
alter  the  manner  of  a  billiard  ball;  and  hence  if,  while  in  this  condition,  it  strikes 
the  body,  it  may  inflict  the  most  frightful  injury  both  upon  the  muscles  and 
bones,  and  yet  not  perhaps  leave  a  trace  of  its  efiifcts  upon  the  skin,  the  elasticity 
of  which  enables  it  to  slide  out  of  harm's  way,  while  the  other  and  deeper  struc- 
tnies.  which  possess  this  property  in  a  less  degree  or  not  at  all,  readily  yield  to 
hs  inflaence,  and  suffer  severely  in  consequence.     In  such  an  event,  the  patient 
■ay  instantly  perish  from  the  violence  of  the  shock ;  or,  if  he  survive  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  injury,  his  life  will  be  likely  to  be  assailed  by  wide-spread 
doaghing  of  the  soft  parts. 

During  naval  and  military  engagements,  soldiers  often  have  pieces  of  their  dress, 
aeeontrements,  and  even  of  their  persons  carried  away  by  bulls  in  rapid  motion, 
without  sustaining  any  serious  injury  in  their  bones  and  muscles.  The  faculty 
possessed  by  the  integuments  of  gli<ling  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  is  admirably 
exemplifled  in  railroail  accidents,  which  strongly  resemble  those  inflicted  by  par- 
tially spent  round  shot,  and  in  which  they  frequently  escape  in  the  most  astonish- 
iag  manner,  while  the  deeper  parts,  soft  as  well  as  lianl,  are  frightfully  torn  and 
pulpified.  These  gunshot  lesions  are  much  less  frequent  now  than  formerly,  owing 
to  the  general  introduction  of  the  conical  ball,  which  dues  its  work  more  neatly 
and  effc*ctually,  as  well  as  at  a  much  greater  distance,  than  the  old  round  bull, 
which,  however,  is  still  occasionally  used. 

The  distribution  of  wounds  during  a  battle  will  necessarily  vary  with  circum- 
stances. In  an  engagement  in  the  open  tiehl,  the  chances  arc  that  nearly  all 
part8  will  suffer  alike.  In  nearly  four  hundred  cases  of  gunshot  injury  which  I 
saw  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  July,  18C1,  almost  all  the  wounds  were  situ- 
ated in  the  extremities,  and  in  nearly  equal  pro]K)rtion  in  the  upper  and  lower. 
A  few  only  had  )>een  struck  on  the  head,  chest,  back,  and  abdomen.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  result  of  the  engagement,  since  those 
that  were  most  severely  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Donelson,  in  February,  18G1,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Dr. 
Andrews,  seventeen  per  cent,  of  those  wounded  were  shot  in  the  head  and  face, 
it  the  l>attle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  several  other  places,  the 
aajfirity  of  the  injuries  in  the  Federal  troops  were  situated  in  the  lower  extremities. 
Accfjrding  to  Hennen,  of  the  wounds  received  in  battl(>,  ten  will  be  in  the  upper 
extremity,  seven  in  the  lower  extremity,  seven  in  the  head,  four  in  the  neck  and 
ckeast.  and  two  in  the  alKlomen.  Scrive,  from  his  observations  in  the  Crimean 
var.  c«>Dclades  that,  in  the  open  field,  one-tenth  of  the  wounds  will  be  in  the 
kead,  one-twentieth  in  the  chest,  and  one-fortieth  in  the  abdomen.  Men,  fired 
It  behind  breastworks,  are  most  liable  to  suffiT  in  the  head,  neck,  chest, 
ihonlders,  and  arms,  the  lower  parts  being  protected  by  the  defences. 

SymjAom^. — Th<j  symptoms  of  gunshot  wounds  necessarily  resolve  themselves 
lato  local  and  general,  or  into  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  part  and  to  the  system  ; 
ud.  it  need  hardly  be  added,  vary  greatly  in  their  character,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  lesion,  the  importance  of  the  tissues  involved,  and  the  idiosyncrasy 
tod  other  circarostances  of  the  individual. 

The  pain  consequent  upon  a  wound  of  this  kind  is  often  quite  insignificant,  the 
penon,  although  perhaps  severely  hurt,  not  being  conscious  of  having  received 
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any  injury  until  some  minutes  after  it  has  been  inflicted.  In  general,  it  is  of  a 
dead,  heavy  character,  altogether  different  from  that  which  attends  an  incised  or 
punctured  wound  ;  it  is  only  when  a  large  nerre  has  been  partially  cat  acna 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  at  all  severe,  and  then  it  is  usually  very  sharp,  pricking,  or 
burning.  In  this  case,  too,  there  will  also  be  more  or  less  numbness  in  the  ptit 
below  the  wound,  and  sometimes,  as  when  the  principal  nerve  has  been  entirdj 
severed,  complete  paralysis.  Thus,  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  thigh,  involving tiM 
division  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  there  is  always  loss  of  motion,  and  often,  also,  of  8» 
sation  of  the  knee,  leg,  and  foot,  which  feel  as  if  they  were  cold  and  dead.  TIm 
suffering  is  generally  great  when  a  bone  is  broken,  a  large  joint  penetrated,  era 
visceral  cavity  laid  open,  and  the  shock  is  then  also  much  more  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. The  pain,  however  slight  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  is  sure  to  be 
greatly  aggravated  upon  the  supervention  of  inflammation,  so  that  the  patient 
frequently  requires  large  doses  of  anodynes  for  its  suppression. 

The  hemorrhage  in  gunshot  wounds  is  generally  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  injury,  owing,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  the  contused 
nature  of  the  lesion.  The  structures  immediately  around  the  track  of  the  bill 
are  usually  so  much  condensed  that,  unless  the  divided  vessels  are  large,  or 
numerous,  the  bleeding  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  so  slight  as  to  excite 
little,  if  any,  alarm  for  the  patient's  safety.  A^ery  frequently,  indeed,  it  amoonte 
to  the  merest  oozing,  which  soon  ceases  spontaneously,  or  under  the  applicttioB 
of  cold  water.  If  a  large  artery,  however,  chances  to  be  laid  open,  the  beoKV- 
rhage  will  not  only  be  copious,  but  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  prove  speedily  fttii, 
perhaps  in  a  few  minutes  at  farthest,  and,  consequently,  long  before  the  surgeon 
will  be  able  to  interpose  his  skill  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Such  an  event  wiQ 
be  more  likely  to  occur  if,  as  often  happens  in  this  class  of  injuries,  the  vessel  ii 
only  partially  divided,  so  as  to  prevent  its  retraction;  here  the  blood  will  flow 
most  freely,  and,  although  it  may  bo  temporarily  arrested  by  syncope,  the  dot 
will  be  washed  away  the  moment  reaction  takes  place,  and  thus  the  case  will  p 
on,  the  fainting  recurring  until  the  patient  has  bled  to  death.  If,  on  the  otbff 
hand,  the  artery  is  completely  divided,  there  may  hardly  be  any  hemorrhage 
whatever  until  the  occurrence  of  reaction,  or,  perhaps,  not  even  until  the  sepi- 
ration  of  the  sloughs. 

During  a  battle  it  often  happens  that  an  extremity,  torn  off  by  a  shell  orronnd 
shot,  is  left  hanging  merely  by  the  integuments,  and  yet  the  patient  experiences 
no  immediate  danger  from  hemorrhage,  t lie  vessels,  from  their  lacerated  and 
contused  condition,  being  instantly  closed  by  coagula. 

A  ball  often  passes  directly  in  the  course  of  a  large  artery,  perhaps  the  inaia 
trunk  of  a  limb,  and  yet  the  vessel  may  completely  escape  injury,  or,  at  mo^ 
be  merely  grazed  by  the  missile.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  resilient  power  of 
the  vessel,  which  enables  it  to  jump,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  way  of  the  projectile. 
Such  an  artery,  however,  will  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  gangrene,  and  there- 
fore to  secondary  hemorrhage  during  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 

The  hemorrhage  is  generally  external,  the  blood  issuing  at  both  orifices  of 
the  wound.  The  reverse,  however,  may  be  the  case,  especially  if  the  injured 
parts  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  relative  position,  or  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
there  has  been  extensive  separation  of  the  muscles;  in  such  an  event  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  effused  among  the  deep-seated  structures,  with  hardly 
any  outward  bleeding.  In  wounds  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  the 
hemorrhage  is  usually  internal,  and  therefore  the  more  dangerous,  because  con- 
cealed. 

Gunshot  wounds  are,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  extremely  prone  to 
Becondary  hemorrhage,  A  large  artery  may  have  been  merely  grazed,  and, 
inflaming,  a  slough  may  form,  which,  separating,  may  give  rise  to  severe,  if  w* 
fatal,  bleeding  in  the  si>ace  of  a  few  minutes.  Or  an  artery,  of  considerable  siWi 
may  have  been  comj)letely  severed,  but  its  ends,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  ptrt^ 
having  been  violently  contused,  a  clot  is  instantly  formed,  which  thus  affords  • 
temporary  barrier  to  the  escape  of  blood ;  by  and  by,  however,  reaction  tike* 
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nd  then  perhaps  the  artery  is  reopened,  its  contents  now  gushing  out  in 
ream ;  or  the  event  may  not  take  place  for  some  days,  perhaps  not  until 
e  establishment  of  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene  and  sloughing. 
les  the  injured  vessel  is  completely  blocked  up  by  the  ball  or  other  foreign 
re  Qpon  the  removal  of  which  copious  hemorrhage  ensues. 
dary  hemorrhage,  the  result  of  sloughing,  usually  arises  fcom  the  tenth 
fteenth  day ;  much,  however,  will  depend,  in  this  respect,  uj)on  the  size 
Hill  and  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  parts  around  the 
as  well  as  by  the  vessel  it.^elf.  In  some  instances  it  does  not  appear 
he  twentieth,  twenty-iifth,  or  thirtieth  day;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
allT  occurs  as  earlv  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh. 
)ccurrence  of  aneuriion,  as  an  effect  of  gunshot  wounds,  is  uncommon, 
ly  the  circumscribetl  variety.  The  diffused  form  is  more  frequent,  and 
ally  a  very  grave  affection,  liable  to  be  followed  by  violent  local  and  con- 
lal  suffering.  Sometimes  the  passage  of  a  ball  leads  to  the  formation 
rterio- venous  aneurism,  as  in  a  case  that  was  kindly  brought  to  my 
I  18t>3,  by  Dr.W.  B.  Atkinson,  of  this  city. 

i^mUitxitional  t^ymptoms  of  the  lesion  are  subject  to  much  diversity.  The 
sometimes  severe  in  a  degree  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  violence 
njury ;  the  stoutest  and  most  courageous  individual  will  often  swoon 
)m  the  most  insignificant  wound,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may 
s  limb  completely  shattered,  and  yet  not  evince  any  serious  alarm ;  his 
perfectly  calm  and  collected,  and  he  is  perhaps  able  to  give  the  word  of 
id  or  cheer  on  his  comrades  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  dissolution, 
ament  and  idiosyncrasy  have  much  to  do  in  the  production  of  these 
pna,  and  should  have  due  weight  in  regard  to  our  prognosis.  It  is  said 
crans  upon  the  field  of  battle  generally,  other  things  being  equal,  suffer 
S3  apprehension  and  alarm  from  their  injuries  than  new  and  inexperienced 

jubjoinrd  case  affords  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  shock  occa- 
causes  death  in  gunshot  wounds  in  civil  life  : — An  army  officer  in  1851 
.  duel,  the  ball,  which  was  very  large,  round,  and  fired  from  a  rifle  at  a 
'  of  forty  yards,  entering  the  left  thigh  a  little  above  its  upper  third, 
ag  th«»  soft  parts  in  the  most  horrii)le  manner,  laying  open  the  femoral 
id  crushing  the  bone  into  nuniberless  fragments.  The  missile  then 
into  the  rijrht  thigh,  where  it  lodged,  producing,  however,  but  little 
'.  Althougli  hardly  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost,  the  system  never  rallied ; 
!  continued  deadly  ])al«',  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and 
otwithstanding  the  free  use  of  brandy,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  patient's 
sTo  hours  after  the  rencontre. 

hock,  cons(»qu('nt  uj>on  gunshot  injuries,  is  generally  most  intense  when 
trav^-rses  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  or  pelvis,  when  it  splits,  breaks,  and 
ates  a  large  bone,  or  when  it  lay.s  open  an  important  joint,  as  that  of  the 
hip.  A  wound  inflicted  with  the  Minie  ball  will,  other  things  being  alike, 
d«l  with  more  collapse  than  one  inflicted  with  the  common  round  ball, 
the  Crimean  war  upwards  of  two  hundred  soldiers  are  re])orted  to  have 
from  shock  alone  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  their  injuries, 
mental  agitation,  somotinies  followed  by  furious  delirium,  and  even  by 
,  have  been  known  to  ensue,  within  a  short  time  after  a  severe  battle,  in 
who  escaped  all  bodily  injury,  but  experienced  excessive  alarm  and 
e  moment  they  reflected  upon  the  dangers  through  which  they  had  passed, 
numljer  of  such  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  war  in  the 

generally  been  supposed  that  gunshot  wounds  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
'ed  by  ietanuH,  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the  suft'erers  are  neglected, 
tted  to  He  upon  damp,  cold  ground,  or  in  currents  of  cold  air,  after  an 
lent.  When  they  an»  proj^erly  cared  for  the  danger  from  this  source  is 
liiig.     Thus,  after  the  affair  in  Paris,  in  July,  1830,  of  three  hundred 
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aud  ninety  wounded  received  into  the  Hotel  Dicu,  of  that  city,  only  one  iru 
attacked  with  tetanus.  In  the  Peninsular  war  the  proportion  was  estimated  tt 
aliout  one  in  two  hundred  ;  and  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaigns,  according 
to  Stromeyer,  at  one  in  three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  English  army  in  the 
Crimea,  the  number  was  exceedingly  small,  being  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the 
wounded ;  and  the  French  loss,  during  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  alto- 
gether thirty  eases.  After  the  battle  of  Solferiuo,  three  deaths  occurred  fron 
this  disease,  caused  chiefly,  as  is  supposed  by  Bertherand,  by  the  damp,  chilly 
air  of  the  churches  in  which  the  wounded  were  temporarily  accommodated. 
Baron  Larrey  was  struck  with  the  great  frequency  of  tetanus  in  Egypt,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nile  and  the  sea.  The  mortality  from  tetanus 
after  naval  engagements  is  sometimes  very  great.  Thus,  after  Admiral  Bodner'i 
action,  twenty  out  of  eight  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  were  attacked  by  this  Pl- 
ease ;  and  during  our  war  with  Great  Britain  the  proportion  was  still  more 
frightful. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  gunshot  wounds  varies  with  so  many  circnm- 
stances  as  to  admit  of  being  pointed  out  only  in  a  very  general  manner.  Some 
of  the  milder  cases  of  this  class  of  injuries  often  recover  promptly,  without  i 
solitary  untoward  symptom,  the  parts  occasionally  uniting,  as  I  have  myself  seen 
in  several  instances,  by  the  first  intention.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
ai)parently  of  a  mild  character,  severe  nervous  symptoms  may  arise,  or  the  wound 
may  take  on  erysipelas,  or  a  bad  form  of  inflammation,  and  the  patient  lose  bis 
life.  In  185T,  I  attended  a  young  man  who  had  been  shot  with  a  pistol,  the 
bull,  which  was  small,  having  entered  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  arm,  jnst 
above  its  middle,  grazing  the  humerus,  and  lodging  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments, from  which  I  removed  it  an  hour  allerwards.  The  ordinary  treatment 
was  employed ;  but  in  thirty-six  hours  violent  erysipelas  set  in,  and  death  occurred 
in  less  than  eight  days  from  the  time  of  the  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  seem- 
ingly the  most  desperate  cases  will  sometimes  recover.  Much  will  of  connse 
depend,  in  every  instance,  upon  the  size  and  situation  of  the  wound,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  complications,  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution,  the  conditios 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment.  Wounds  inflicted  in  battle 
arc  generally  more  fatal  than  those  received  in  civil  life,  especially  if  they  are 
treated  in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  hospitals.  Death  then  often  occurs  from 
sheer  neglect,  or  the  want  of  good  nursing  and  suitable  surgical  treatment 

Some  gunshot  wounds  must  necessarily  be  fatal,  either  instantaneously,  as 
when  they  involve  a  large  vessel,  or  one  of  the  more  important  organs,  or,  more 
or  less  remotely,  as  a  consequence  of  inflanmiation,  gangrene,  or  profuse  and 
exhausting  discharge.  The  danger  to  limb,  if  not  to  life,  will  be  great  when 
a  large  joint  has  been  laid  open,  the  main  artery,  vein,  or  nerve  severed,  the 
bone  crushed,  or  the  integument  extensively  stripped  off";  or  when  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  parts  sufler  together.  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity  are, 
other  things  being  equal,  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  upper,  sharing,  in 
this  respect,  the  same  fate  as  ordinary  lacerated  and  contused  wounds. 

The  causes  of  death  in  gunshot  wounds  are,  first,  shock  and  hemorrhage; 
secondly,  tetanus;  thirdly,  pyemia  and  erysipelas;  fourthly,  gangrene;  and 
fifthly,  profuse  suppuration  and  hectic  irritation. 

Remote  Effects. — The  remote  effects  of  gunshot  wounds  are  often  very  trouble- 
some, entailing  much  sufiering,  and  being  occasionally  followed  by  loss  of  life  at 
the  distance  of  many  years.  In  a  case  of  gunshot  injury  of  the  chest,  related 
by  Dr.  M.  II.  Houston,  of  Virginia,  a  thick  linen  patch,  with  which  the  ball  had 
been  enveloped,  remained  in  the  left  lung  for  twenty  years,  when  the  patient 
died  in  a  state  of  extreme  marasmus,  his  general  health  never  having  been  good 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  Sometimes  a  bullet  lodges  in  the  head  of 
a  bone,  where,  although  it  may  for  a  while  be  comparatively  harmless,  it  ulti- 
mately causes  necrosis,  with  inflammation  and  discharge  in  the  soft  parts,  thus 
necessitating  the  removal  of  both  substances,  if  not  of  the  limb  itself.  It  is  related 
of  Marshal  Moncey  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound  forty  yean 
after  its  receipt. 
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In  1861, 1  operated,  for  Dr.  Ticdemann,  of  this  city,  upon  a  man,  aj^ed  sovonty- 
nirie,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  buttle  of  Moscow  in  the  inferior  third  of  tlie 
left,  between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  ball,  weighing  six  drachms  and  a  half  and 
Bomewhat  rough  on  the  surface,  had  remained  quiescent  for  forty-nine  years,  when 
it  began  to  excite  inflammation,  followed  by  violent  pain  and  profuse  discharge. 
Upon  examination,  I  found  a  large  mass  of  bony  matter,  evidently  caused  by 
calcification  of  the  cyst  in  which  the  bullet  had  been  so  long  inclosed. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  ball  may  occasionally  remain  in  the  body  for  a 
long  time — i>erhaps  in  an  organ  even  of  vital  importance — ^without  inducing 
•ny  particular  mischief.  Thus,  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Henry  Wurtz,  of  New 
York,  an  ounce  bullet  was  found,  on  dissection,  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  of  an  old  soldier,  forty-five  years  after  its  introduction  at  the  siege  of 
Badajoz.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cyst,  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  having  entered  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  as  was  proved  by  the 
existence  there  of  an  old  cicatrice. 

In  gunshot  injuries,  attended  with  fracture,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  th(^  wound 
after  having  become  apparently  perfectly  solidified,  to  reo]»en,  and  take  on  un- 
healthy action.  The  cause  of  this  occurrence  is  usually  some  foreign  substance, 
generally  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  imprisoned  by  callus,  which  for  a  time  masks  its 
presence,  but  does  not  ultimately  prevent  it  from  exciting  inflammation  and 
lupparation.  More  firequently  the  wound,  under  such  circumstances,  remains 
fistalons  until  the  source  of  the  irritation  is  completely  removed. 

Among  the  more  siTious  remote  effects  of  this  class  of  injuries  are,  atrophy 
of  the  aflfected  limbs,  paralysis,  either  partial  or  complete,  permanent  anchylosis, 
and  c«in  tract  ion  of  the  tendons,  muscles,  and  aponeuroses,  leading  to  deformity 
and  loss  of  function. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  six  distinct  indications 
ape  presented  : — 1st  To  rt»vive  the  patient,  or  promote  reaction ;  2dly.  To 
arrest  hemorrhage ;  3dly.  To  ascertain  the  precise  c(mdition  of  the  soft  parts 
and  bones;  4thiy.  To  extract  the  ball  and  any  other  foreign  matter  that  may 
have  entered  along  with  it ;  5thly.  To  remove  any  d<*tache<l  or  loose  pieces  of 
bone;  and  Hthly.  To  circumscribe  the  resulting  inflammation. 

1st,  Shotrk  is  relieved  by  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  restoratives.  If 
the  patient  is  faint,  he  must  be  placed  at  once  in  the  recnmbent  posture,  with 
hi»  head  as  low  as  the  n*st  of  the  body ;  cold  water  must  be  dashed  upon  the 
face,  the  fan  l)e  freely  used,  and  smelling  bottles  be  held  near  the  nose.  If  the 
rymptoms  are  urgf'nt,  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  chest,  spine,  and  extremities, 
a  stimulating  injection  is  thrown  into  the  lx>wel,  and,  if  the  power  of  deglutition 
\»  not  gooe,  brandy,  wine,  or  ammonia  is  given  by  the  mouth.  If  there  is 
internal  hemorrhage,  however,  care  is  taken  to  bring  up  the  pulse  slowly  and 
gently,  allowing  time  for  the  formati<m  of  coagula,  and  guarding  against  tho 
occurrence  of  violent  inflanmiution.  A  kind  look,  or  a  soothing  expression  will 
often  do  more  to  n'vive  the  patient  and  encourage  recovery  than  anything  else. 

2dly.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  capillary,  or  caused  by  the  division  of  v<»ry  small 
Te«8i*ls.  it  will  pn)lmbly  ci»ase  of  its  own  acconl,  or  simply  by  exposure  of  the 
part  to  the  cold  air,  or  under  the  application  of  cold  wat<T,  ]M»unded  ice,  or  some 
astringent  lotion.  If  it  be  venous,  compression  may  perhaps  suffice ;  whereas  if  it 
pHM^HMl  fnun  a  large  artery,  such  as  the  radial  or  tibial,  nothing  short  of  the 
ligature  will  do.  The  case  is  very  simple  when  the  vessel  is  superficial,  and  the 
wi>and  capacious ;  but  under  opposite  circumstances  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is 
oftrn  ex«'ee<lingly  embarrassing.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  dilate  the 
wtkund.  S4»  as  to  expos<'  the  artery  and  tie  it  at  both  ends,  which  is  by  far  the  best 
plan ;  or,  when  this  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  d(*pth  of  the  vessel,  its 
pniximity  to  important  stnictures,  or  the  great  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the 
part!«.  as  may  happen  when  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  to  cut  down  npon  the  main  tnmk  of  the  vessel,  and  to  secure  it  as  in 
the  llunterian  operation  for  aneurism.  The  latter  procedure,  however,  will 
rftr^*ly  sueet*ed,  inasmuch  as  the  bleeding  is  extremely  liable  to  be  kept  up  by  tho 
recurrent  circulation ;    heuce  it  is  always  best,  if  practicable,  to  expose  the 
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injured  artery  at  once,  and  to  apply  a  ligature  to  each  extremity,  which  cifr 
not  fail  to  put  an  irffectual  stop  to  the  flow  of  blood.     The  more  promptly  thi 
operation  is  performed  the  better ;  if  the  Burgeon  wait  till  inflammation  Im 
supervened,  he  will  experience  great  difficulty,  not  only  in  secaring  the 
Fig.  87.  artery,  but  also  in  inducing  the  ligature  to  maintain  its  hold  upon  iti 
^      softened  and  partially  disorganized  tissues.     When  the  hemorrhage 
WU      has  been  very  profuse,  but  has  gradually  or  suddenly  stopped,  it  yni 
1      hardly  be  safe  to  intrust  the  case  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  because,  when 
/       reaction  occurs,  the  vessel  will  almost  be  sure  to  be  reopened,  and  thus 
f        the  bleeding  may  progress  until  the  system  is  completely  exhausted; 
but  if  the  surgeon  has  done  his  duty,  the  parts  will  be  placed  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  speedy  recovery.     It  is  a  good  rule,  in  such 
cases,  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  without  the  slightest  tempo- 
rizing. 

When  secondary  hemorrhage  is  expected,  as  when  a  ball  has  passed 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  artery,  the  patient  should  be  most  sedulously 
watched  until  the  danger  is  over.  A  tourniquet  should  be  placed 
loosely  round  the  affected  limb,  and  instructions  given  to  tighten  it  the 
moment  bleeding  appears.  M(^an while  the  patient  should  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet  and  everything  d<me  to  control  vascular  excitemei^ 
If  the  wound  is  not  too  large,  it  might,  as  an  additional  precaation,be 
plugged  with  lint  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron. 

Aneurism  caused  by  gunshot  injury  must  be  treated  in  the  sane 
manner  as  ordinary  cases  of  this  disease;  if  possible,  by  ligation  of  the 
affected  vessel ;  if  this  fail,  and  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  by  amputa- 
tion. 

3dly.  To  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  wound  is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  yet  it  is  one  which,  1  am  convinced  from  much 
personal  observation,  is  often  most  grossly  neglected.  The  object 
should  be  not  only  to  determin(>  whether  there  is  any  foreign  substance, 
but  what  the  actual  condition  of  the  soft  parts  and  bones  is;  whether, 
in  a  word,  excessive  and  irreparable  injury  has  been  inflicted,  forbidding 
all  attenij)ts  at  surgical  interference,  whether  primary  amputation  is 
demanded,  or  whether  the  treatment  should  be  wholly  of  a  conservatife 
character.  For  the  want  of  this  precaution  many  limbs  and  lives  are 
lost,  simply  because  what  should  bo  done  at  once,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  is  postponed  until  it  is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  Many 
of  the  men  that  are  sent  from  the  battle-field  to  the  hospital  fall  victims 
to  erysipelas,  pyemia,  gangrene,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritation  produced  by  retained  splinters  of  lK>ne,  shreds 
of  clothing  or  other  hurtful  matter  that  should  have  been  extracted  on 
the  sj)ot.  Such  neglect,  whether  caused  by  ignorance,  carelessness,  or 
timidity,  cannot  be  too  pointedly  condemned,  or  too  severely  censured. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  inasmuch  as  all  explorations  of  this  kind 
must  be  painful,  the  patient  should  always  be  thoroughly  ancesthetiied. 
Moreover,  they  should  be  instituted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  before  the 
parts  are  invaded  by  inflammation  and  swelling,  as  they  may  then  be  conducted 
with  comparative  ease,  and  no  serious  ulterior  harm. 

4tlily.  The  fourth  indication  is  the  extraction  of  the  ball ;  but  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  where  it  is ;  to  grope  about  in  the 
wound  without  any  definite  ideas  as  to  its  precise  location,  would  only  be  to 
inflict  additional  pain  and  injury.  In  order  to  conduct  the  examination  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  the  part  should  be  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position 
in  which  it  was  at  tlie  time  of  the  accident.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because, 
as  was  before  stated,  the  missile  c)ften  pursues  a  very  different  route  from  what 
might  be  supposed  from  merely  looking  at  the  orifice  of  entrance  or  exit;  the 
slightest  resistance  may  change  its  direction,  and  compel  it  to  lodge  at  a  pointfer 
beyond  what  it  would  have  sought  had  it  been  permitted  to  pass  in  a  straight 
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inee  mttention  to  the  position  of  the  part  becomes,  in  all  cases,  a  matter 
cant  importance. 

Bust  be  taken  in  searching  for  a  ball  not  to  mistake  for  it  an  osseous 
ce.  Stromeyer  refers  to  two  cases  in  which  he  saw  this  blunder  corn- 
in  one  the  surgeon  cut  down  upon  the  head  of  the  fibula,  in  the  other 
etatarsal  bone.  The  assertion  of  a  patient  that  the  ball  has  dropped 
dom  reliable,  unless  the  missile  is  found  in  his  pocket. 
»8t  probe  for  conducting  the  examination  is  the  finger,  provided  it  is 
y  long  and  slender ;  it  possesses  the  same  value,  in  such  cases,  as  direct 
ion  possesses  in  the  exploration  of  the  chest,  ^r  the  finger  in  the  exami- 
'  the  uterus  and  rectum,  and  should  therefore  always  bo  used  when 
le.  If  the  digit  is  inadequate,  recourse  is  had  to  a  stout  probe,  fig.  87 
,  at  least  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  as  thick  as  a  medium-sized 

Fig.  88. 


lightly  flexible,  blunt-pointed,  and  composed  either  of  silver  or  brass. 
lary  pocket  probe  is  much  too  small.  When  such  an  instrument  as  that 
ribed  is  not  at  hand,  the  necessary  exploration  may  be  performed  with 
sound  or  catheter,  or  even  with  a  long,  slender  pair  of  bullet  forceps, 
roment,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  should  be  passed  along  the 
he  wound  with  all  possible  care  and  gentleness,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
usinuate  its  point  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  or  among  the 
tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels; 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


Stance  which  may  very  easily 
f  the  surgeon  do  not  observe 
St  caution  in  performing  the 
L  The  contact  of  the  probe 
ball  usually  produces  a  sensa- 
roughness  and  resistance,  to- 
Ith  a  dull  noise  if  the  instru- 
struck  against  the  foreign  body 
jerks. 

it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mis- 
tally  lodged,  or  when  the  missile 
d,  but  cannot  be  distingaished 
le,  Nelaton's  probe,  consisting 
Ilic  rod,  the  extremity  of  which 
I  with  a  small  olive-shaped 
white,  unvarnished  porcelain, 
irhen  rubbed  against  a  bullet, 
Dg  a  stain  from  it,  will  afiford 

satisfactorv  result,  as  I  can 

*  

ftm  personal  observation.  The 
it  being  withdrawn,  any  blood 
lat  may  have  collected  upon  its 
Jd  be  washed  off  with  a  stream 

in  order  that  the  stain,  if  any 
J  be  brought  into  full  view. 
iillet  being  found,  the  forceps 
place  of  the  probe,  the  blades 
aly  closed  as  they  pass  along 
until  the  point  comes  in  contact 

extraneous  substapce,  which 
»ised  and  extracted,  care  being 
t  to  include  any  of  the  surrounding  tissues.     Occasionally  the  operator 
'e  important  aid  in  his  manipulations  from  counter-pressure,  the  hand 
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or  the  thumb  and  a  few  fingera  being  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
parts. 

Bnilet-forcepa  and  extraclore,  of  various  fonns  and  sizes,  are  in  ue.  Thi 
moat  importfuit  qualities  of  euch  instniinents  are  lightness,  strength,  and 
dcmess,  with  length  of  blade,  which  should  not  be  less  than  four  ini^w.  Hi 
extremity  should  be  well  rounded  off,  and  fashioned  in  such  a  nuumer  u  to 
adapt  itself  readily  to  the  shape  of  the  foreign  body,  and  at  the  same  tims  gn^ 
it  with  great  firmness,  without  the  risk  of  including  any  of  the  adjacent  itn^ 
tnres.  The  old  forceps,  fig.  89,  did  good  service  during  the  reign  of  tl»  mmi 
ball,  but  will  hardly  answer  for  the  extraction  of  the  conical.  For  the  latttt 
purpose  Mr.  Tieniann,  of  New  York,  has  reintroduced,  to  Uie  notice  of  tfai 
profoi^sion,  the  ingenious  instrumont  depicted  in  fig.  90,  and  devised  by  HmMfr 
sin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  quite  slender  in  the  blade,  ud 
is  provided  with  short,  stout  teeth,  projecting  somewhat  like  the  incisors  of  ■ 
mouse,  their  object  being  to  take  a  firm  bold  upon  any  part  of  the  ballet  Iff 
partially  burying  themselves  in  its  substance. 

Thomassin's  instrument  has  been  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Gemrig,  by  maldig 
the  end  of  one  blade  cup-shaped,  with  two  curved  prongs,  separated  in  front  iqr 
a  narrow  interval,  and  terminating  each  in  a  point.  The  other  blade  has  only 
one  prong,  also  curved,  but  central,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  which,  when  Uii 
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Fig.  83. 


Fig.  93. 
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forceps  are  shut,  is  received  in  the  interval  here  alluded  to,  thus  rendering  jU 
extremity  perfectly  blunt.  The  instrument,  represented  in  fig.  91,  answers  W 
the  round  as  well  as  the  conical  ball,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  bdi? 
of  application  with  firmness  of  grasp. 
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eps  delineated  in  fig.  92  were  made  in  1861,  at  my  suggestion,  by  Mr. 
Thej  are  about  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  light,  slender,  and 
at  the  extremity,  which  is  scooped  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace 
th  great  facility,  while  its  inner  surface,  roughened  like  that  of  a  stirrup, 
Itfl  hold  with  extraordinary  firmness. 

le  wound  is  unusually  large,  and  the  ball  not  deeply  seated,  the  extrac- 
ometimes  be  effected  with  a  small  lithotomy  scobp,  the  common  dress- 
^p  forceps,  or  an  instrument  like  that  sketched  in  fig.  93,  made  for  me 
Ibe,  of  this  city.  It  consists  of  a  silver  tube,  inclosing  a  steel  stylet, 
^  in  two  blades,  cup-shaped  on  the  inside,  and  movable  by  a  hinge. 
lity  of  the  instrument  is  seen  grasping  the  ball.  Fig.  94  represents 
iBtmment,  devised  by  Thomassin,  and  used  by  the  French  and  British 

Jet-like  instrument,  so  much  extolled  by  the  older  surgeons,  is  now 
olete,  although  it  might  still  occasionally  be  employed  with  advantage 
iztraneous  substance  is  lodged  in  a  bone  thickly  covered  by  muscles. 
[oe,  however,  is  generally  preferred  under  this  and  similar  circum- 

ftcr  having  traversed  the  thickness  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  body,  occasion- 
immediately  beneath,  or  among  the  superficial  muscles,  where  its  pre- 
readily  be  detected  by  the  probe  x)r  finger.     In  such  a  case  it  should 
I  by  a  counter -opening,  that  is,  by  cutting  down  upon  it  at  the  nearest 
rocedure  which  often  saves  an  immense  amount  of  pain  and  trouble. 
le  ball  cannot  be  found  without  much  probing,  and  the  risk  of  inflict- 
additional  mischief,  the  best  plan  is  to  let  it  alone,  in  the  hope  that 
ler  become  encysted,  or  that  it  will  be  detached  and  washed  away  by 
•ges.     In  genera],  however,  every  justifiable  effort  should  be  made  to 
on  the  ground  that,  if  left,  it  will  be  almost  sure  to  excite  violent 
[)n,  followed  by  profuse  suppuration  and  extensive  separation  of  the 
lach  an  event  will  be  the  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  ball  has  become 
^ed,  or  flattened  by  contact  with  a  bone ;  for  then  it  can  never  be 
mt  must  necessarily  keep  up  irritation  as  long  as  it  remains. 
it  importance  of  not  permitting  bails  to  remain  unextracted  has  been 
a  very  forcible  light  by  the  observations  of  Mons.  Hutin,  chief  sur- 
\  Hotel  des  Invalides  of  Paris.     Of  4,000  soldiers  whom  he  examined, 
>ace  of  five  years,  only  12  had  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  the 
f  foreigm  bodies,  while  the  rest,  200  in  number,  had  all  suffered  more 
*rely  until  they  had  been  relieved  by  operation, 
reason  for  the  early  extraction  of  these  missiles  is  that  persons  soon 
>ceipt  of  their  injuries  will,  in  general,  submit  much  more  readily  to 
iry  operation  than  they  will  after  they  have  partially  recovered  from 
I ;  their  dread  usually  increasing  in  proportion  as  they  get  well,  and 
s  reach  of  immediate  danger, 
ball  lies  loose  in  a  movable  joint,  it  should  always  be  promptly 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  lodged  in  an  adjoining  bone,  it  should 
I  to  remain,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  covered  with  plastic 
1  thus  become  comparatively  harmless.     The  only  exception  to  this 
sre  the  ball  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  articulation,  in  which  case 
le  removed  at  all  hazard,  since  its  retention  would  inevitably  lead  to 
Bot  fatal,  inflammation,  and  utter  uselessness  of  the  part. 
ible  surgeon  ever  thinks  of  searching  for  a  ball  in  any  of  the  great 
'  the  body ;  such  a  procedure  would  be  sure  greatly  to  increase  the 
the  accident,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  pointedly  condemned. 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  part  and  system  to  remove  a  ball, 
k  comparatively  innocuous  sul>8tance,  it  is  much  more  important  to 
»  various  foreign  bodies  which  so  often  enter  along  with  it,  and  the 
f  which,  however  protracted,  must  be  an  incessant  source  of  irritation 
ance.     The  rule  here  is  imperative,  and  applies  to  the  smallest,  as 
the  largest  substance ;  to  the  little  piece  of  wadding  and  the  Bto\ile&t 
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splinter,  the  linen  ^bred  and  the  brass  button ;  in  Bhort,  to  all  extraneona  matUr 
whatever.  Wherever  it  may  be,  it  must  1)c  sought  for,  and,  if  possible,  eztnctil 
without  delay.  There  is  no  chanee  here  of  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  as  sometinci 
happens  with  a  ball ;  nature  admits  of  no  such  liberty.  In  naval  and  militiiy 
en^rap^ements  large  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  and  other  substances  are  liable  to  be 
impelled  into  the  body,  in  which  they  are  often  buried  at  a  great  depth,  or  lodged 
among  the  muscles,  which  sometimes  close  over  them  in  a  sort  of  Talve-likB 
manner,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  not  merely  to  extract  but  even  to  find 
them.  Much  may  be  done  in  such  cases  by  the  gentle  use  of  the  finger  ud 
probe,  aided  by  counter-pressure. 

otlily.  Any  detached  splinters  of  bone,  or  pieces  of  bone  so  much  loosened 
as  to  render  it  improbable  that,  if  left,  they  will  be  reunited,  should  be  remored 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  experience  haTiBi 
shown  that  their  retention  is  always  productive  of  extensive  and  protnctel 
su])puration,  if  not  of  worse  results.  By  the  timely  extraction  of  such  bodio^ 
immen.so  suflFering  may  be  prevented,  and  ultimate  recovery  vastly  expeditei 
It  is  surprising  that  surgeons  should  ever  hesitate  in  such  a  case,  and  yet  thi 
instances  are  not  uncommon  of  the  most  culpable  neglect.  A  remarlufall 
example  of  the  kind  fell  under  my  notice  in  1847,  in  Lieut.  George  Adams,  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  right 
thigh  by  a  large  musket  ball,  at  the  battle  of  the  ^National  Bridge,  during  oir 
war  with  Mexico.  The  soft  parts  were  extensively  injured  and  the  bone  wii 
shattered  into  numerous  fragments,  not  less  than  twenty -four  of  which,  somerf 
th(;m  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  I  removed  nine  months  afterward!^ 
from  the  enormous  calius  that  had  formed  around  the  seat  of  the  fracture ;  most 
of  them  were  completely  imprisoned  in  the  osseous  matter,  and  it  was,  therefore^ 
very  difficult  to  extract  them.  The  incisions  healed  kindly,  except  at  one  pointi 
which  refused  to  close,  and  from  which  a  small  piece  of  bone  was  subseqaentlj 
removed  by  Professor  Warren,  of  Boston. 

When  powder  is  imbedded  in  the  skin,  every  particle  should  immediately  be 
picked  out  with  a  cataract  needle,  or  delicate  bistoury,  entirely  regardless  of 
pain.  If  this  be  neglected  the  powder  will  speedily  excite  inflammation,  besides 
causing  disagreeable  and  permanent  disfigurement  by  the  bluish  spots  which  it 
leaves.  The  operation  is  not  only  tedious,  but  always  attended  with  severe 
suffering.  The  resulting  inflammation  is  to  be  comLated  in  the  usual  manner; 
cold  water,  or  cold  saturnine  lotions,  being  generally  the  best  local  remedies. 

Gtlily.  The  last  indication  is  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  the  resulting 
injlammation.  To  fulfil  this,  attention  to  various  points  is  necessary.  In  the 
first  place,  the  parts  nmst  be  properly  dressed.  Works  on  surgery  genenllj 
direct  that  the  orifices  of  the  wound  should  be  lightly  covered  with  lint  wd 
adhesive  plaster.  Is  such  a  procedure  rational  ?  It  certainly  is  not,  for  its 
direct  effect  nmst  inevitably  be  to  prevent  discharge,  of  which  there  most  alwip 
be  more  or  less  in  every  such  case,  and  consequently  to  aggravate  the  local  mis- 
chief. A  much  better  plan  is  to  allow  the  orifices  to  remain  open,  while  ve 
attempt,  by  means  of  a  light  compress  and  bandage,  to  close  the  sides,  with  • 
view  of  facilitating  their  union  by  adhesive  action.  The  roller  should  be  carried 
up  from  the  distal  part  of  the  limb  to  some  distance  beyond  the  wound,  care 
being  taken  to  perforate  it  opposite  its  orifices,  in  order  to  admit  of  free  drain- 
age. In  this  manner  nature  may  often  be  immensely  assisted  in  the  cure ;  the 
inflammation  will  generally  be  moderate,  infiltration  of  fluids  will  be  obviated, 
and  the  patient  will  frequently  recover  in  a  surprisingly  short  period,  and  with  but 
little  suffering.  The  bandage,  however,  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  f* 
there  is  danger,  especially  when  there  is  much  swelling,  of  its  producing  inj* 
rious  compression,  and  thus  becoming  a  source  of  gangrene.  In  gunshot  wouwW 
of  the  extremities,  involving  the  deep  muscles  and  aponeuroses,  great  advantap 
will  accrue,  during  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  from  the  use  of  the  bandagft 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sinuses  and  &Tor  ^ 
escape  of  pus. 

The  part  having  been  dressed,  and  placed  at  rest  in  an  easy  and  elevated  po^* 


iulerated  equally  well  by  all  patients,  and  lionce  the  rule  is,  when  it  disa- 
to  substitute  warm  applications,  either  in  the  form  simply  of  tepid  water, 
lat  of  a  light  emollient  cataplasm,  which,  after  all,  makes,  in  many  cases, 
lirable  dressing,  soothing  pain,  and  promoting  discharge. 
oogh  water  dressing  usually  answers  a  most  excellent  puq)ose  in  this  and 
Jftsses  of  wounds,  I  am  certain,  from  long  experience,  that  its  efficacy  may 
lly  be  Tery  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium, 
tringent  and  anodyne  effects  of  which  are  thus  directly  imparted  to  the 
1  stnictures.  An  ounce  of  the  former  of  these  articles  and  a  drachm  of  the 
:o  a  half  gallon  of  boiling  water  are  the  proportions  I  commonly  employ. 
^plication  is  made  either  tepid,  cool,  or  cold,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
tient  During  my  connection  with  the  George  Street  Military  Hospital  of 
7  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  testing  this  mode  of  practice,  and  of  satis- 
ayseif  of  its  superiority. 

m  mach  contusion  exists,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  shell  and  cannon  wounds, 
It  local  remedy  is  some  spirituous  lotion,  as,  for  example,  two  parts  of  alco- 
tincture  of  arnica  to  ten  of  water,  with  the  addition,  if  there  is  any  offen- 
flcharge,  of  a  small  quantity  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  tissues,  deprived  of 
%  power,  must  be  slightly  stimulated,  otherwise  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
g  into  profuse  suppuration,  if  not  gangrene. 

he  inflammation  assumes  a  threatening  aspect,  as  when  it  presents  an 
,'latoa8  character,  and  is  attended  with  great  pain,  tension,  and  swelling, 
trisions,  and  sometimes  counter-openings,  must  be  made,  otherwise  exten- 
iflehief  will  result  from  the  burrowhig  of  fluids,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
the  connective  tissues.  Besides,  the  parts,  if  not  promptly  relieved,  might 
\  The  older  surgeons  made  it  a  rule  to  dilate  all  wounds  of  this  kind  as 
I  possible  after  their  infliction,  with  a  view  of  preventing  these  and  other 
kid  results,  but  this  procedure  has  become  obsolete,  the  modern  practi- 
morting  to  it  only  when  the  necessity  arises  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
lammation ;  assuming  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  cut  merely  because  he 
mshot 

n  thero  is  profuse  suppuration,  wnth  extensive  separation  of  the  tissues, 
ind  should  be  freely  syringed  several  times  daily  with  tepid  water,  slightly 
ted  with  chlorinated  soda,  permanganate  of  potassa,  bromine,  nitric  acid, 
oiphate  of  iron,  the  latter  being  particularly  serviceable  when  there  is  a 
tion  to  bleedinor.     Much  mav  freouentlv  be  done  in  this  manner  not  onlv 
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allaying  pain  and  spasm,  and  indncing  sleep.     Opiates  will  generally  be  borne 
in  large  doses,  and  can  rarely  be  dispensed  with  in  any  case,  however  mild.  If 
the  wound  is  severe,  and  especially  if  it  be  attended  with  serious  hemonbap, 
antiinonials  and  active  purgation  must  be  scrupulously  abstained  from,  on  accoui 
of  their  depressing  effects,  and  their  tendency  to  provoke  pyemia  and  eiysipelii 
Due  allowance  must  be  made,  in  every  instance,  for  the  drainage  which  islikelj 
to  attend  such  injuries.     Hence  much  judgment  is  often  required  to  steer  den 
of  difficulty  and  danger.     Bleeding  by  the  lancet  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  under 
any  circumstances ;  in  young  and  plethoric  subjects,  however,  blood  may  ocoh 
sionally  be  advantageously  taken  by  leeches.     In  ordinary  cases,  the  diet  should 
be  plain  and  simple,  rigid  abstinence  not  being  required,  except  when  there  ii 
unusual  fulness  of  habit.     When  marked  exhaustion  is  present,  whether  frai 
shock,  loss  of  blood,  inflammatory  disturbance,  or  profuse  suppuration,  proiift 
recourse  must  be  had  to  milk  punch,  quinine,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  nutritioH 
food. 

When  a  tendency  to  erysipelas,  pyemia,  or  hospital  gangrene  arises,  the  patieit, 
in  addition  to  the  means  already  indicated,  should  be  promptly  put  under  the  ii- 
flucncc  of  iron  and  strychnia,  or  of  these  two  articles  with  quinine  and  brandy; 
and,  if  large  numbers  of  wounded  are  crowded  together,  no  time  should  be  lost  k 
effecting  their  sequestration. 

The  progress  of  gunshot  wounds  is  frequently  seriously  interfered  with  by  tk 
occurrence  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  especially  when  the  troops  have  been  ex- 
posed to  malarious  influences.  The  discharges  rapidly  reduce  the  strength,  wd 
often  completely  arrest  the  granulating  process  in  the  course  of  a  very  fewboim 
The  best  remedies  arc  quinine  and  iron  in  union  with  opium  and  arsenic.  Pow« 
dcred  charcoal  and  permanganate  of  potassa  are  also  valuable  remedies,  eithr 
alone  or  variously  combined  with  other  articles,  particularly  anodynes.  A  toot' 
butic  state  of  the  system  should  be  rectified  with  subacid  fruits  and  vegretablo; 
tonics  and  milk  punch.  In  all  cases  the  patient  should  have  the  full  benefits 
fresh  air,  frequent  ablutions,  and  change  of  clothing. 

When  the  cicatrization  of  a  gunshot  wound  is  fully  completed,  there  willco* 
monly  be  found  to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  sear  at  the  opening  of 
entrance  and  that  of  exit.  The  former  is  generally  a  little  depressed,  whenii 
the  latter  is  cither  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  surface  or  projects  very  s^fjtOi 
beyond  it. 


QUESTION  OF  AMPUTATION  IN  WOUNDS. 

The  most  horrible  wounds  are  generally  those  which  are  inflicted  by  machinnf  ^ 
in  rapid  motion,  the  passage  of  a  railway  car  or  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  wagon,  0h  ! 
the  explosion  of  fire-arms,  violently  lacerating  and  contusing  the  soft  parts,  a-  i 
tensively  crushing  the  bones,  and  perhaps  opening  one  or  more  of  we  Itfgtf 
joints.     In  many  cases,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  mischief  are'appiRdt 
at  first  sight ;   in  others,  as  when  it  is  principally  subcutaneous,  it  becomes  N 
only  after  a  most  patient  and  thorough  examination.     The  latter  class  of  iigniki 
is  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  is  often  impossible,  even  with  the  greiM 
care,  to  detennine  the  extent  of  the  lesion.     When  the  examination  necenaiytl 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  parts  is  likely  to  be  painful  or  protracted,  oomw 
eration  for  the  sufferer  always  dictates  the  propriety  of  administering  chlorofom, 
although  the  effect  of  the  anaesthesia  will  rarely  be  required  to  be  carried  totk 
extent  of  complete  unconsciousness,  a  few  full  and  prolonged  whiffs  being  ge■e^ 
ally  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  tolerance. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  an  attempt  shonU  bt 
made  to  cut  off  or  save  a  limb,  not  a  little  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  ag^ 
habits,  and  previous  health  of  the  patient,  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  irti 
inflicted,  and  the  number,  variety,  and  importance  of  the  structures  involved. 

Young  adults  bear  severe  accidents  much  better,  other  things  being  equal,  thu 
the  two  extremes  of  life,  childhood  and  decrepitude,  in  both  of  which|  bat  cspe- 
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■llj  the  Utter,  the  power  of  reaction  is  generally  very  feeble,  and  the  effect  of 
lock  and  hemorrhage  felt  for  a  long  time.  ^Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a  practi- 
of  My  experience  that  has  not  occasionally  witnessed  striking  exceptions 
under  these  circumstances.  A  temperate  man  usually  bears  up  undi*r  a 
rrcre  wound  much  better  than  a  dissipated  one,  and  the  resident  of  the  country 
lan  the  inhabitant  of  the  crowded  city ;  a  person  in  ill  health  at  the  time  of  the 
xident  will  be  likely  to  suffer  more  than  one  in  an  opposite  condition.  The 
WBt  class  of  accidents  in  civil  practice  are  those  inflicted  by  railway  cars,  steam- 
latSy  and  steam  factories,  and  these  are  often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the 
[ompt  removal  of  the  mangled  and  mutilated  structures. 
But  of  all  the  circumstances  influencing  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  the 
lility  of  the  surgeon  to  save  the  mutilated  parts,  the  most  important,  by  far,  is 
le  extent  of  the  injury,  or  the  number  and  nature  of  the  tissues  involved.  To 
bee  this  subject  in  a  clear  and  tangible  light,  it  is  requisite  to  consider  it  some- 
rhat  in  detail.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  amputa- 
oa  should  never  be  performed  in  wounds  of  any  kind  until  after  reaction  has 
iken  place ;  as,  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  additional  shock  which  the 

ration  would  necessarily  impart  to  the  system  might  prove  fatal,  either  before 
patient  is  removed  from  the  table,  or  soon  after.  As  long  as  he  is  deadly 
Mk,  the  pulse  small  and  thready,  the  surface  cold,  and  the  thirst,  restlessness, 
lad  jtctitation  excessive,  it  is  obvious  that  recourse  to  the  knife  must  be  wholly 
Mtof  the  question.  The  proper  treatment  is  recumbency,  with  mild  stimulants, 
jupisms  to  the  extremities,  and  other  means  calculated  to  re-excite  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  brain.  Power  being  restored,  the  operation,  if  deemed  neces- 
iMf ,  is  proceeded  with,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  prevention  of  shock  and 
heiiorrhage,  the  two  things  now  mainly  to  be  dreaded. 

The  advantage  of  primary  over  secondary  amputation,  in  all  severe  wounds,  is 
lioo  obvious  to  require  comment.  Mr.  Guthrie  long  ago  ascertained  that  the  loss 
■fter  secondary  operations,  in  gunshot  injuries,  was  at  least  three  times  as  great 
as  tfter  primary,  and  the  results  of  his  observations  have  been  amply  confirmed 
by  the  more  recent  experience  of  military  surgeons.  In  the  Crimean  war,  where 
the  wounds  were,  for  the  most  part,  inflicted  with  the  conical  ball  instead  of  with 
the  round,  as  in  the  cases  seen  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  difference  was  less  marked, 
hot  still  strikingly  in  favor  of  primary  interference.  Thus,  the  mortality  in  690 
prinarv  amputations  was  175,  or  in  the  ratio  of  25.3  per  cent.,  and  38  in  89 
tecondtrv,  or  in  the  ratio  of  42.7. 

Tbc  following  circumstances  may  be  enumerated  as  justifying,  if  not  impera- 
tirelv  demanding,  amputation  in  cases  of  wounds,  whatever  may  be  their 
istare:-— 

Ist  When  a  limb  has  been  run  over  by  a  railway  car,  fracturing  the  bones, 
ttd  tearing  open  the  soft  parts,  amputation  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  per- 
bmed,  even  when  the  injury  done  to  the  skin  and  vessels  is  apparently  very 
ifight,  experience  having  shown  that  such  accidents  seldom  do  well,  if  an  attempt 
ii  Bade  to  save  the  limb,  the  patient  soon  dying  of  erysipelas,  gangrene,  pyemia, 
v  typhoid  irritation.  The  danger  of  an  unfavorable  termination  is  always 
ftmev  when  the  lesion  affects  the  lower  than  the  superior  extremity. 

U.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  a  limb  when,  in  addition  to  serious 
Djuy  done  to  the  integuments,  muscles,  or  bones,  its  principal  artery,  vein,  or 
lerre  has  been  extensively  lacerated,  or  violently  contused,  as  the  result  will  be 
ikely  to  be  gangrene,  followed  by  death. 

11  A  lacerated  or  gunshot  wound  penetrating  a  large  joint,  as  that  of  the 
3We  or  ankle,  and  accompanied  by  comminuted  fracture,  or  extensive  mischief 
f  the  ligaments,  will,  if  left  to  itself,  be  very  prone  to  terminate  in  tetanus,  mor- 
iieition,  or  pyemia,  and  is  therefore  a  proper  case  for  early  amputation. 
4th.  Gunshot  wounds  attended  with  severe  comminution  of  the  bones,  the 
HgmenU  being  sent  widely  around  among  the  soft  parts,  lacerating  and  bruis- 
^  them  severely,  generally  require  amputation,  especially  in  naval  and  military 
cactiee.     Gunshot  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  generally  considered  by  military 
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siirpeons  as  a  siiffiriont  cause  for  primary  amputation.     The  rule,  howerer,  i^ 
iiiits  of  many  exceptions. 

5tii.  Extensive  laceration,  contusion,  and  stripping  off  of  the  integuments  cob* 
joined  with  fracture,  dislocation,  or  compression  and  pulpification  of  the  masda^ 
will,  in  general,  be  a  proper  cause  for  the  removal  of  a  limb. 

In  all  severe  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  whether  induced  by  cannon  Afi, 
falls,  blows,  machinery  in  rapid  motion,  or  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  reilviy 
car,  the  limb  should  be  amputated,  as  a  general  rule,  at  a  considerable  distun 
alK)ve  the  apparent  seat  of  the  injury.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  mortif- 
cation  will  be  liable  to  seize  upon  the  stump,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  suchcuo^ 
the  injury,  both  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts,  usually  extends  much  farther  than  th 
.  nak(;d  eve  can  discover. 

Should  amputation  be  performed  when  a  limb,  the  subject  of  a  severe  womd^ 
laceration,  or  contusi(m,  has  be(*n  suddenly  seized  with  mortification,  manifestiag 
a  rapidly  spreading  tendency,  extending,  perhaps  in  a  few  hoars,  up  as  farutbe 
middle  of  the  leg,  or  even  as  high  as  the  knee  ?  In  general,  sach  cases  arede«|N^ 
rate ;  no  local  or  internal  remedies  can  arrest  the  morbid  action ;  the  system  hu 
sustained  a  profound  shock,  and  the  affected  parts  perish,  not  by  inches,  butlit^ 
rally  l)y  feet.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  variety  of  gangrene  extend  from  the 
toes,  instep,  or  ankle  as  far  as  the  hip-joint  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  and  thiti 
too,  in  cases  where  there  was  but  little  visible  injury,  the  mischief  being  evident 
ly  deep-seated,  involving  muscle,  nerve,  vessel,  and  bone.  If  amputation  is  doC 
performed,  the  disease,  whose  march  is  indicated  by  a  bluish,  purple,  or  lirid, 
crepitating,  and  ti^nder  streak  along  the  limb,  will  be  sure  to  terminate  fatally  ia 
a  few  days,  and  the  operation  should  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  be  resorted  to 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  surgeon  not  foolishly  waiting  for  a  line  of 
demarcation,  which  cannot  take  place,  since  neither  part  nor  system  has  the 
power  of  arresting  the  morbid  action.  The  event,  it  is  true,  will  generally  be 
unfavorable,  but  as  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  has,  he  should,  slender  thoogh 
it  be,  certainly  have  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  arnpn- 
tated  under  these  uni)ropitious  circumstances,  the  result  in  all,  except  two,  hii 
been  fatal. 

Lacerated,  contused,  and  gunshot  wounds,  are  often  of  so  frightful  a  nature  as 
to  render  it  perfectly  certain,  even  at  a  glance,  that  the  limb  will  be  obliged  to 
be  sacrificed  in  onler  that  a  better  chance  may  be  afforded  for  preserving  the  pa- 
tient's life.  At  other  times,  the  injury,  although  severe,  may  yet,  apparently, 
not  be  so  desperate  as  to  preclude,  in  the  opinion  of  the  practitioner,  the  possi- 
bility of  saving  the  parts,  or,  at  all  events,  the  propriety  of  making  an  attempt 
to  that  effect.  The  cases  which  may  reasonably  require  and  those  which  may  not 
require  interference  with  the  knife  are  not  always  so  clearly  and  distinctly  de- 
fined as  not  to  give  rise,  in  very  many  instances,  to  the  most  serious  and  oa* 
pleasant  apprehension,  lest  we  should  be  guilty,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  sin  of 
commission,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  of  omission ;  or,  in  other,  and  more  cob- 
prehensive  terms,  that,  while  the  surgeon  endeavors  to  avoid  Scylla,  he  may  not 
unwittingly  run  into  Charybdis,  mutilating  a  limb  that  might  have  been  saved, 
and  endangering  life  by  the  retention  of  one  that  should  have  been  promptly  am- 
putated. It  is  not  every  man,  however  large  his  skill  and  experience,  that  i3 
always  able  to  satisfy  himself,  even  after  the  most  profound  deliberation,  whit 
line  of  conduct  shoulcl  be  pursued  in  these  trying  circumstances  ;  hence  the  safest 
plan  for  him  generally  is  to  procure  the  best  counsel  that  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  may  admit  of.  But  in  doing  this,  he  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  pro- 
crastination ;  the  case  must  be  met  promptly  and  courageously  ;  delay  even  of » 
few  hours  may  be  fatal,  or,  at  all  events,  place  limb  and  life  in  imminent  jeopardy. 
Above  all,  let  proi)er  cauti(»n  be  used  if  the  patient  is  obliged  to  be  transported 
to  some  hospital,  or  to  a  distant  home,  that  he  may  not  be  subjected  to  nnneccs- 
sarj'  pain,  exposed  to  loss  of  blood,  or  carried  in  a  position  incompatible  with 
his  exhausted  condition.  Yai^t  injury  is  often  done  in  this  way,  by  ignorant  pe^ 
sons  having  charge  of  the  case,  and  occasionally  even  by  practitioners  whose 
education  and  common  sense  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  such  coa- 
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ML  The  transportation  of  a  patient  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a 
indred  and  fifty  miles  u]K)n  a  railway  car,  after  he  has  been  desperately  wound- 
1,  in  the  hope,  it  may  Ik»,  of  obtaining  better  aid,  cannot  be  too  severely  repre- 
nded,  as  involving  not  only  the  loss  of  precious  time,  but  often  also  the  inflic- 
ioB  of  additional  injnry  npon  a  part  and  system  already  overwhelmed  by  shock 
■d  hemorrhage. 

Excision  in  gunshot  and  other  injuries  involving  the  articulations  is,  as  will  be 
nre  fully  explained  elsewhere,  applicable  chiefly  to  the  shoulder  and  elbow-joints, 
I  cases  unattended  with  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  parts.  In  the  former,  a  por- 
ion  of  the  humerus,  embracing,  if  necessary,  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length, 
ifvCher  with  a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  may 
e  nfvly  and  expeditiously  removed  under  such  circumstances,  and  yet  the  patient 
ife  an  excellent  use  of  his  arm.  Experience  shows  that  primary  excision  of  the 
ther  joint<«,  excepting,  of  course,  the  smaller  ones,  as  those  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
I  generally  very  unfavorable. 

Further  ol>servations  upon  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  chapters  on  amputa- 
km,  fractures,  dislocations,  and  excisions. 


SECONDARY  EFFECTS  OP  WOUNDS  AND  CONTUSIONS. 

Erery  practitioner  occasionally  meets  with  cases  of  wounds  and  bruises  in 
vhlch  the  itatieut,  happily  escaping  from  the  primary  effects  of  the  injury,  suf- 
fcn  sererely  from  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  effects,  coming  on  several 
weeks  or  months  afterwards.  These  lesions  have  not  received  sufficient  attention 
Ikon  systematic  writers.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  sec  quite  a  number  of  such 
oues,  and  I  select  the  following  from  my  note-book  in  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject:-. 

A  farmer,  aged  thirty,  in  August,  1851,  got  his  left  fool  twisted  and  bruised 
bjafall  from  his  horse.  The  accident  was  instantly  followed  by  severe  pain, 
ttd  next  day  by  excessive  swelling,  which,  however,  gradually  subsided  under 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  man  was 
•We  to  exercise  on  crutches,  but  the  foot  was  now  observed  to  Ix^  very  sore  and 
tender,  cold,  clammy,  withered  and  benumbed,  and  completely  destitute  of  power. 
There  was  also  frequent  twitching  of  the  three  small  tt)es,  particularly  at  night, 
10  as  to  interfere  with  sleep.  These  symptoms  were  aggravated  in  damp,  cold 
Rates  of  the  atmosphere,  when  there  were  also  occasionally  neuralgic  pains  in 
the  part.  The  general  health  likewise  materially  suffered,  the  appetite  being  bad, 
the  bowels  irregular,  and  the  mind  much  dejected.  When  I  saw  the  patient, 
nearly  a  year  after  the  accident,  he  had  been  subjected  to  various  plans  of  treat- 
nent,  with  hanlly  even  any  temporary  relief.  I  placed  him  npon  tonics  and 
•Itennts,  and  ordered  the  hot  and  cold  douches,  with  frictions  with  veratria  lini- 
■ent  and  the  use  of  the  bandage ;  but  many  months  elapsed  before  he  experienced 
■loch  benefit  from  the  treatment,  and  I  believe  he  has  never  entirely  recovered 
tbe  nse  of  his  foot  and  ankle. 

A  man,  aged  25,  cut  himself,  in  Octoljer,  1852,  with  an  axe  on  the  instep  of 
the  left  foot,  directly  over  the  internal  cuneiform  bone.  The  weapon  penetrated 
tke  bone,  and  evidently  severed  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  great  toe,  as  the  toe 
woM  no  longer  be  moved  by  the  effort  of  the  will.  The  wound  healed  comjiletely 
iDafewdays,  but  in  a  short  time  afterwanls  the  parts  became  tender  and  remained 
M  for  several  months.  Meanwhile,  the  foot  and  leg  grew  sensibly  thinner,  and 
*ne  habitually  cold  and  clammy ;  a  state  of  things  which  has  now  continued  for 
■weral  years.  Whenever  exercise  is  taken,  the  parts  swell,  and  become  tender, 
rke  nmscles  of  the  whole  limb  are  flabby  and  wasted.  The  general  health  is 
^Mi  disordered  ;  the  man  has  lost  thirty  pounds  of  flesh,  and  has  been  unable 
io  attend  to  any  business  since  the  accident.  His  tongue  is  habitually  coated, 
iaaleeps  badly  at  night,  and  he  is  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  despondency. 
A  man,  ag^  35,  consulted  me  in  March,  1854,  on  account  of  an  accident 
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similar  to  the  above.     He  was  a  bricklayer  by  occupation,  and  had  always  beiai 
iu  good  health  up  to  October,  when  he  cut  himself  with  a  hatchet  in  the  Idi 
instep,  immediately  over  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  as  nearly  as  possible  vk 
the  same  situation  as  in  the  preceding  case.     The  wound  healed  rapidly,  bat  thi 
patient  soon  began  to  experience  exquisite  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  pins^ 
extending  up  the  leg,  and  subject  to  severe  exacerbations  from  damp  staiea  of 
the  atmosphere,  exposure  to  cold,  and  derangement  of  the  digrestive  orgau. 
The  suffering,  which  was  irregular  in  its  recurrence,  was  generally  worse  at  ni|^ 
The  limb  was  cold  and  clammy,  as  well  as  much  emaciated,  and  the  parts  imi!tt» 
diately  around  the  scar  were  hard,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  organiaed  lympk 
The  general  health  was  much  impaired,  the  tongue  was  coated,  and  the  sleep 
was  usually  much  interrupted  by  spasm  of  the  limb.     A  prominent  aymptom  in 
the  case  was  great  soreness  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  in  front  of  the  heel.     Wliei 
the  man  attempted  to  walk,  the  foot  became  very  tender,  and  began  immediately 
to  swell.     Both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  case  the  patient  was  obliged  to  ue 
crutches. 

A  lady,  aged  27,  the  wife  of  a  medical  gentleman,  in  February,  1852,  punctunl 
the  forepart  of  her  right  wrist,  towards  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  forearm,  with  i 
small  slender  sewing  needle,  which  entered  the  skin  directly  over  the  ulnar  artery, 
and  passed,  apparently,  obliquely  inwards  and  outwards  towards  the  centre  of 
the  joint,  without,  however,  penetrating  it.     The  needle  was  immediately  with- 
drawn, but  not  examined,  and  the  patient,  consequently,  was  uncertain  whether 
a  portion  had  broken  off  :and  remained  behind.     The  accident  was  followed  br 
the  most  excruciating  pain,  pervading  the  entire  extremity  from  one  end  to  thi 
other,  but  particularly  severe  at  the  seat  of  the  injury  and  in  the  thumb  and  fint 
two  fingers.     A  violent  rigor  soon  succeeded,  and  for  ten  days  the  patient  soA 
fered  the  most  horrible  tortures,  being  frequently  threatened  with  tetanus,  tod 
constantly  annoyed  with  spasmodic  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  iid 
arm.     Considerable  swelling  arose  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  the 
forearm,  wrist,  hand,  thumb,  and  the  fingers  above  named.     About  the  endrf 
the  tenth  day  a  small  circumscribed  abscess  formed  at  the  site  of  the  puncture; 
which,  upon  being  opened,  discharged  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  thick  pa% 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  patient.     In  a  week  the  matter  had  reaccamulated,aad 
the  part  was  again  lanced,  followed  by  the  same  relief  as  before.     Subsequently 
the  skin  was  scarified  several  times,  the  cuts  bleeding  profusely  at  each  opentifli, 
but  not  yielding  any  pus. 

During  the  following  summer  the  patient  experienced  severe  and  constant  piii, 
especially  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  arm,  between  the  elbow  and  the  insertiot 
of  the  deltoid  muscle ;  it  was  always  more  violent  in  the  evening,  and  was  of  a 
dead,  heavy  aching  character ;  the  limb  was  stiff  and  numb. 

When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  in  November,  1852,  she  informed  me  thtt  her 
general  health  had  been  very  bad  for  the  last  six  years,  that  she  was  subject  ti 
dyspepsia,  and  that  she  was  naturally  of  a  nervous,  excitable  temperameiL 
She  had  formerly  suffered,  at  intervals,  from  rheumatism.  For  the  last  ta 
months  she  had  had  a  seton  in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  arm,  on  acfoul 
of  the  severity  of  her  pain,  which,  however,  at  this  time,  was  much  less  thia 
formerly.  She  thought  she  had  derived  much  benefit  from  the  seton.  Herhtad 
and  thumb,  together  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  swelled  every  evemBft 
l)ecoining  stiff  and  sore,  so  that  she  could  with  dif&culty  flex  or  extend  them.  U 
the  day  the  parts  felt  much  more  comfortable.  The  pain  and  soreneaa  wen 
always  greatest  at  night.  Pressure  at  the  seat  of  the  puncture  gave  rise  to  i»- 
easiness  rather  than  to  pain,  but  was  always  followed  soon  after  by  so  much  dis> 
tress  as  to  prevent  sleep  during  the  succeeding  night.  The  ring  and  little  fingen 
were  natural,  free  from  swelling,  and  easily  moved.  The  whole  limb  wascoU 
and  considerably  wasted. 

The  probability  is  that,  in  this  case,  the  needle  pricked  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the 
wrist,  producing  a  condition  of  things,  in  her  bad  state  of  health,  similar  to  thst 
wliich  occasionally  results  from  the  puncture  of  a  nerve  in  bleeding  at  the  am- 

Under  the  use  of  an  alterative  and  tonic  course  of  treatment,  with  Btryehui 
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■d  arsenious  acid ;  the  hot  and  cold  doache,  followed  by  friction  with  vcratria 
Mtmeiit;  a  uutritious  diet  and  exercise  in  the  open  air;  the  general  iiealth 
a^dly  impruveil,  and  the  local  nuiferiug  finally  disappeared,  though  the  limb  has 
■fer  recovered  its  original  powers. 

Bad  eflfeeta  not  unfrequently  follow  upon  gunshot  wounds;  they  present  thoni- 
trtfes  in  ditTcrt^nt  forms  and  degreen,  and  often  entail  great  suifering  along  with 
jWial  lo^s  of  function.  Among  the  more  common  and  annoying  of  tiicso 
neondarr  effects  are,  as  befori'  stated,  neuralgic  pains  and  a  sense  of  nunibncss 
hi  the  parts,  progressive  atro])hy  of  the  muscles,  contraction  of  the  aponeuroses 
■nd  tendons,  and  anchylosis  of  the  joints. 

In  reganl  to  the  treatment  of  these  secondary  lesions,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  definite  plan  of  action;  ever}'  case  must  be  managed  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  its  symptoms.  AInch  benefit  may  generally  be  expected  from 
lltentiou  to  the  state  of  the  general  health,  which  is  nearly  always  more  or  less 
Krionsly  disordered.  Neuralgic  pains,  altered  sensibility,  and  atrophy  usually 
require  a  course  of  tonics  aiid  arseiiic,  purgatives,  the  hot  and  cold  douches,  and 
iiy  frictions.  Rigidity  of  the  joints  must  be  counteracted  by  passive  motion 
and  8url)efacient8 ;  contraction  of  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  by  the  use  of 
iplints  and  the  bandage,  aided,  if  ncccssar}',  by  the  knife. 

SECT.  VIII. — POISONED  WOL'NPS. 

Tniler  this  head  are  included  four  distinct  classes  of  wounds :  first,  those 
iadict^nl  by  venomous  insects  and  snakes ;  secondly,  those  caused  by  the  bite 
of  rabid  animals ;  thirdly,  those  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  poison  of 
friandiTri ;  and,  lastly,  wounds  received  in  the  examination  of  dead  bodies,  con- 
itiuiting  what  arc  called  dissection  wounds. 

1.    WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  POISONOUS  INSECTS. 

There  are  variou.^  genera  of  insects  which  naturally  secrete  a  poi.«on,  which, 
when  instilled  into  the  living  tissues,  is  capable  of  producing  serious  and  even 
fktil  coDsefpiences.  Of  these  the  most  common,  at  least  in  this  country,  are  the 
hnDil>]c'4M*e,  the  honey-bee,  the  wasp,  hornet,  and  yellow-jacket.  The  ]>oison  of 
these  inH'cts  is  contained  in  a  small  vesicle  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  under  the 
coDtPjl  fjf  a  p(*culiar  muscular  ap]»aratus  by  which  it  is  injected  into  the  punc- 
ture math;  by  the  barbed  sting  of  tht*sc  little  creatures.  It  is  highly  acrid  in  its 
qiiaiiti<'!$.  especially  in  the  lioni*y-liee,  hornet,  and  yellow-jacket,  transparent, 
and  of  a  sweetish  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  hot  and  disagreeable,  being  par- 
ticularly active  during  the  heat  of  summer.  When  roused  to  anp:er,  these 
in.*^*f1s  sting  with  gn*at  fury,  producing  a  wound  which  is  instantly  f(»llow(Ml  by 
iiiijir|i.  pungent,  itching  pain,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  by  a  circumscribed 
infliiuniatory  swelling,  pale,  and  elevated  at  the  site  of  injury.  In  some  p(>r- 
iooii.  (iwing  to  idiosyncra.sy  an<l  other  causes,  the  symptoms  are  exceedingly 
fier«T('  and  even  alarming,  the  patient  having  dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  nausea, 
palpitation,  and  a  freling  of  indescribable  oppression,  with  a  dis{>osition  to 
wonn.  Instances  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  thc^  country  of  jiersons 
harinj?  l>e<*n  stung  to  death  by  a  single  honey-lK^e;  one  such  case,  of  which  I 
hire  the  ]»articulars,  occurred,  many  y(*ars  ago,  in  Kentucky,  in  a  man  upwards 
of  thirty  years  old.  He  was  wound<'d  in  the  face,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  I 
bow  a  young  man  who  always  suffers  from  severe  sickn(*ss  of  the  stomach  and 
^at  nen'ous  depression  when  he  is  stung  by  a  bee.  Violent  effects  sometimes 
pHjci-iMl  from  the  sting  of  a  bee?,  wasp,  or  yellow-jacket  in  the  fauces,  oesophagus, 
w«t<ima4;h,  when  these  insects  are  accidentally  swallowed  in  cider  and  other 
drinks. 

As  the  sting  is  often  left  in  the  skin,  in  the  infliction  of  this  class  of  wounds, 

^part  should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  tliat,  if  present,  it  may  at  once 

k  extracted.      The  most  promptly  efficacious  rf;niedies  are,  in  general,  suit 

Vater,  alcohol,  laudannm,  rinegar,  hartshoniy  spirits  of  camphor,  Cologne  water, 
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Boap  liuimont,  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  dilute  tinctare  of  iodine.  T» 
peutinc  is  also  a  highly  valuable  article.  Whether  these  and  similar  remeditt 
act  by  neutralizing  the  ]>oisoiiy  or  merely  by  relieviug  the  resulting  iuflammatk% 
we  are  unable  to  say.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  system  becomes  alfoeU^  ^. 
immediate  recourse  should  be  had  to  internal  stimulants,  of  which  theheitiii 
brandy  and  ammonia.  If  the  insect  has  passed  into  the  throat,  a  mogtardui 
salt  emetic  will  be  the  proper  remedy,  followed,  if  urgent  swelling  and  impeodiig 
sufTocation  ensue,  by  leeches  to  the  neck,  and,  perhaps,  by  laryngotoray. 

Various  species  of  the  mosquito  tribes  are  ])oisonous,  and  therefore  capable  o( 
inoculating  the  wounds  which  they  make  by  their  bite.  In  the  Southern  Stata^ 
as  well,  indeed,  as  in  some  of  the  western,  and  along  many  parts  of  the  Atltnlie 
coast,  the  mosquito  ab(»unds  in  vast  numbers,  and  often  inflicts  serious  iqiuj 
both  upon  man  and  animals.  I  have  met  with  a  number  of  instances  in  whkh 
the  bite  of  this  insect  was  productive  of  severe  inflammation,  and  several  ii 
which  it  w^os  followed  by  considerable  ulceration.  The  late  Professor  DoTMy, 
of  this  city,  observed  u  case  of  gangrene  and  death  from  a  wound  of  this  UmI 
in  a  ludy,  ])revious]y  in  good  health.  80  serious  an  effect  as  this  is  probablj 
always  dependent  upon  some  idiosyncrasy,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  erysipeliii 
conso(iuent  upon  the  bite.  The  stinging  sensation  and  swelling  which  attend  the 
ap]>lication  of  the  poison  of  the  moscjuito  usually  soon  subside  of  their  own 
accord,  or  under  the  use  of  some  mild  stimulant,  as  Cologne  water,  alcohol, 
vinegar,  or  laudanum.  When  the  effect  is  more  serious,  the  tincture  of  iodine 
and  warm  water-<lressing  may  bo  necessary. 

The  poison  of  the  scorpion  has  many  of  the  properties  of  that  of  the  bee  nd 
wasp,  although  it  is  much  more  active.  It  is  of  a  whitish  color  and  oleaginou 
consistence,  and  is  contained  in  a  small  reservoir  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  wlieaie 
it  is  ejected  through  two  little  pores  on  each  side  of  the  sting.  In  North  Americt 
and  Kuro])e  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  animal  is  comparatively  harmless,  theoDlj 
effect  generally  being  a  tolerably  smart  transient  inflammation ;  but  in  Africa 
and  Asia  it  is  often  followed  by  great  suffering  and  even  loss  of  life,  death  some- 
times occurring  in  a  f(>w  lumrs.  In  these  countries  the  scorpion  frequently 
attains  an  enormous  size,  having  a  huge  body,  and  a  length  of  from  six  tu  ten 
inches.  Several  species  of  this  insect,  of  large  size,  are  found  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  their  sting  is  particularly  venomous.  Thcfrreit 
Eastern  remedy  in  this  variety  of  wound  is  olive  oil,  and  an  idea  prevails  that 
its  virtues  are  greatly  increased  by  infusing  in  it  the  bodies  of  some  of  thesjC 
animals  previously  to  its  application.  Spirits  of  hartshorn  would  doubtless  be 
a  more  valuable  addition.  Such  a  w^ound  should  always  be  immediately  veil 
washed  with  salt  water,  then  scarified,  next  thoroughly  rubbed  with  volatile  lini- 
ment, and  then  covered  with  an  emollient  jwultice.  If  constitutional  symptoms 
arise,  they  must  be  met  with  anodynes,  brandy,  ond  ammonia,  the  treatment  being 
very  similar  to  that  a(loi)ted  for  the  sting  of  the  bee  and  wasp. 

Bad  effects  have  occasionally  followed  the  bite  of  the  npide.r  ;  and  thefahulons 
stories  about  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  tarantula  are  known  to  every  reader 
of  histor}'.  As  yet  wo  know  too  little  of  the  character  and  habits  of  tbeae 
insects  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  effects  of  their  bite  ;  but,  judging  froa 
what  has  been  published  upon  the  subject  by  reliable  authorities,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that,  while  there  has  Ix^en  much  exaggeration  and  actual  misreprefien- 
tation,  there  is  also  much  that  is  true.  The  symptoms  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
so  far  as  they  have  Ixh'u  studied,  would  seem  to  be  very  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  sting  of  the  common  scorpion.  Hence  similar  treatment  would  probaUj 
suffice 

2.    W^OUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  VENOMOUS  SERPENTS. 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  in  this  country  there  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  only  threa 
genera  that  are  at  all  dangerous  on  account  of  their  bite.  These  are  the  crottln^i 
trigonocephalus,  and  claps.     Of  the  crotalus,  or  rattlesnake,  so  called  fhim  ii» 
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pmliu  sppendafre  to  its  tail,  Profi-srtor  Holljnwt,  in  hia  Uorpetolopy  of  Norih 
iaerin,  liaa  dofvrilied  not  lees  than  nix  a]H«cici<,  of  which  the  bnnduii,  etriptd, 
■d  iniliary  art>  tlic  niixit  <:oniiiion  ;  all  are  vi-nuiaourt,  and  eouseciueiitiy  capable 
tfioflictiog  deadly  woundri.  Thuiw  n'ptilea  fumicrly  obuuudcil  iti  aljiiofit  every 
■ction  of  the  Unitiil  ISiatcs,  c^ipi-cially  in  tlie  swumpy  oiid  mountainous  regioiia, 
hi  are  dow  hardly  ever  mot  with  in  our  denser  settlements. 

All  the  different  R|>ccics  of  rattlesnakes  are  provided  with  two  small  sacs,  each 
•f  which  ciiutaina  a  minute  quantity  of  poisuii,  and  communicates,  by  meuns  of 
kiliort  exc^^tor7  duct,  with  the  canal  in  the  faiif;  on  each  »dc  of  the  ujiperjaw. 
It  is  inclosi'd  by  a  Ijony  framework,  situated  external  to  the  projHT  jaw,  and  is 
Bder  the  coatral  of  appropriate  muiicles,  the  action  of  which  aids  materially  iu 
dpelling  its  contents.  The  fanprs,  situated  just  at  the  veiyc  of  the  mouth,  are 
nrr  lunfc.  sharp,  and  emukcd,  like  (he  elawit  of  a  cat,  and  are  naturally  retracted 
and  eoncealed  in  a  fold  of  integument;  but,  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  arc 
capable  of  lM>inp-  instantly  raised,  and  darted  forwanls  with  gnat  force  into  tlie 
iUb.  followfit  by  an  eniiMxion  of  puicion.  The  tiiiakc,  tliuu,  does  uot  bite,  bat 
Hhkvs,  inakinp  a  ]>uneturL-d  wnuiid. 

The  annexed  illustratioa  reprvsents  the  bead  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  one  of  the 
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poBon  fanf^i,  Mith  the  canal  along  which  the  venoin  flows  when  the  animal  is  in 
lie  art  of  iuflictinir  its  wound. 

Tbepuifon  of  the  rattlesnake  is  athin,  Kcmi-transparent,  albuminous  fluid,  of  a 
iWlowi^b  color,  with,  ui-easioualty,  a  tin^^'  of  preen.  According  to  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Jlitrhell,  of  this  city,  who  haK  curefnlly  studied  its  qualities,  it  is  of  a  glutinous 
euni^idtence,  devoid  nf  smell  and  taste,  distinctly  acid,  of  the  B|)eeilic  gravity  of 
1044.  and  coapulable  at  a  temperature  of  140°  to  160°.  Its  toxic  activity  is  not 
materially,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  boiling  and  freezing,  and  alcohol,  acids,  alkalies, 
i'xiinc,  and  chturides  do  not  destroy  its  virulence.  When  dried,  it  retains  its 
dreaded  jrawer  for  an  indefinite  period.  Chemically  <'xamined,  it  is  found  to 
contaia,  liesidcs  coloring  matter,  and  an  nndetermined  substance,  both  xolulde  in 
alcohol,  a  trace  of  fatty  matter,  chlorides  and  phosphates,  and  two  albunn'noiil 
principles,  one  coogulable  at  21:i°,  the  other,  termed  crotoline,  not  eoaguloblc 
at  this  temperature,  neutral  in  its  action,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  nitro- 
geooDit  nature. 

The  quantity  of  venom  contained  in  the  poiM>n-b«R  does  not  generally  exceed 
a  few  drop* ;  but  it  accumulates  when  tha  aoli  wd  Dr.  Mitchell 
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had  a  snake  which,  on  one  occasion,  ejected  fifteen  drops,  its  fang  nothaTingben 
used  for  several  weeks.  It  is  peculiarly  acrid  and  deadly  in  hot  weather  aod  dariBg 
the  procreating  season.  In  winter  and  early  spring  the  reptile  is  in  a  torpid  con* 
dition,  and  the  poison  is  then  diminished  in  quantity,  and  unusually  thick,  thongk 
not  less  virulent. 

The  effects  of  the  wound  of  the  rattlesnake  vary  with  many  circumsianGes,  ib 
the  situation  of  the  pai*t,  the  acrid  character  of  the  poison,  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.     Experience  hais  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  tbit 
most  of  those  hurt  in  this  way  escape  either  entirely  or  suffer  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  ;  the  poison  either  failing  to  reach  the  tissues,  or  being  too  inert  to  make 
any  decided  impression  upon  the  system.     It  is  also  known  that  adults  are  lest 
liable  to  snffer  than  children,  simply  because  they  possess,  as  may  be  supposed, 
greater  vigor  of  constitution,  and  conse<|uently  greater  power  of  withstanding  the 
influence  of  the  venom.     The  deleterious  effects  of  the  poison  seem  to  be  mocb 
weakened,  if  not  actually  exhausted,  by  a  rapid  succession  of  bites.     The  experi- 
ments of  Captain  Hall,  of  Carolina,  and  of  Professor  B.  S.  Barton,  of  this  city, 
place  this  subject  in  a  very  clear  light.     Of  three  dogs  bitten  in  succession  bj  i 
rattlesnake  four  feet  long,  the  former  gentleman  found  that  the  first  died  in  l<$s 
than  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  the  second  in  two  hours,  and  the  third  in  three  hoars. 
The  subjects  of  Barton's  experiments  were  chickens,  and  the  results  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Hall.     Of  three  fowls,  bitten  on  three  consecutive  days* 
the  first  perished  in  a  few  hours,  the  second  lived  for  some  time,  and  the  third 
finally  recovered,  although  not  without  considerable  suffering.     Instances  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  human  subject  of  almost  instant  destruction  from  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake  ;  at  other  times  the  case  proceeds  more  slowly,  the  patient  not 
dying  under  several  hours,  or,  perhaps,  several  weeks.     Dr.  Wainwright,  of  Xer 
York,  lost  his  life  in  less  than  six  hours  from  the  time  he  was  wounded.    Tbe 
animal,  an  uncommonly  large  one,  had  lain  in  a  torpid  state  for  some  time,  when, 
unexpectedly  becoming  warmed,  he  reared  himself  and  struck  his  Tictim  fhrioiiflj 
on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.     Although  the  woood   ~^ 
was  immediately  sucked,  and  soon  afterwards  excised  and  cauterized,  a  ligature 
being  also  tied  firmly  round  the  wrist,  the  hand  soon  became  enomionsly  swollen, 
the  tumefaction  speedily  extending  up  the  limb  nearly  as  far  as  the  axilla,  and 
the  surface,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  exhibiting  a  mottled  bluish  and 
greenish  yellow  hue.     The  pulse  grew  rapidly  feeble,  and  beat  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  minute  ;  in  four  hours  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  died 
soon  after  completely  comatose.     Finally,  in  another  series  of  cases,  the  patient, 
after  having  bec?n  near  death's  door  for  several  weeks,  eventually  perishes,  orm 
covers.     AVlien  death  occurs  almost  instantaneously,  the  probability  is  that  the 
poison  is  injected  directly  into  the  blood,  the  fang  having  penetrated  some  tole- 
rably large  vessel.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  fluid  is  found  to  be  thin  and 
black,  and  refuses  to  coagulate  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

When  this  poison  has  been  freely  instilled  into  a  wound,  the  sympioms  wiD 
always  be  proportionately  severe.  The  moment  the  inoculation  has  taken  place, 
excessive  pain  is  experienced  in  the  part,  rapidly  followed  by  swelling,  whicb 
soon  diffuses  itself  extensively  over  the  surrounding  surface,  and  is  attended  with 
a  livid  mottled  appearance,  dependent  upon  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue.  If  the  wound,  for  instance,  occupies  a  finger,  the  tume- 
faction speedily  extends  up  the  limb,  as  far  as  the  shoulder,  and,  perhaps,  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  trunk,  a  feeling  of  numbnee^ 
weight,  and  coldness  attending  the' other  symptom.s. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  manifestation  of  the  local  affection,  marked 
evidence  appears  of  the  absorj)tion  of  the  poison  into  the  system.  The  patient 
looks  excessively  pale,  sees  objects  indistinctly,  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  perhap 
ejecting  its  contents,  and  has  frequent  swooning  fits,  with  clammy  sweats,  and 
coldness  of  the  body,  liy  and  by,  as  the  system  becomes  more  fully  impressed 
with  tii(j  deleterious  effects,  insatiable  thirst  arises;  a  sense  of  constriction  isex- 
))erienced  in  the  chest ;  the  breathing  is  oppressed  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  vacil- 
lating ;  great  anxiety  and  restlessness  exist ;  the  tendons  twitch ;  the  mind  wan- 
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im,  or  13  farioaslj  deliriouB ;  and  death  soon  closes  the  scene.  In  the  worst 
of  the  affection,  a  universal  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  observed,  and  the  parts 
not  onij  frightfully  swollen,  but,  if  the  patient  survive  some  hours,  large  vosi- 
del  appear  upon  the  surface,  containing  bloody  serum,  and  indicating  the  approach 
of  mortification.  When  death  does  not  take  place  for  a  con»iderab]c  number  of 
days,  large  abscesses  form  in  the  cellular  substance  and  among  the  muscles,  and 
the  system  gradually  sinks  under  the  resulting  irritation. 

The  appearances  presented  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  the  effects  of 
this  poison  are  pretty  uniform.  In  the  birds,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  dogs,  ex- 
perimented upon  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  extravasation  of  blood  and  softening  of  the 
liseaes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bite  were  almost  invariably  observed ;  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  were  more  or  less  injected ;  the  heart  was  distended  and 
flaX>by ;  the  lungs  were  sometimes  engorged;  and  the  intestines  were  occasionally 
•cdiyinosed.  In  several  instances,  the  kidneys  were  filled  with  blood,  and  ex- 
hibited all  the  evidences  of  acute  congestion.  The  ureters  and  bladder  contained 
migaineous  urine.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  vessels  was  dissolved,  and  of  a 
dark  color. 

The  genus  trigonocephalus  includes  several  species,  of  which  the  water  mocca- 
sin, or  cotton-mouth,  and  the  copperhead,  are  the  most  important.  Thej  have 
no  nttles,  hut  the  upper  jaw  is  armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  and  their  bite  is  very 
deedlj.  The  cotton-month  snake  is  met  with  extensively  in  the  Southern  States, 
iu  Dorthem  limit  being  the  Pedee  River  in  North  Corolina.  Professor  IIol- 
hrook  states  that  it  is  the  terror  of  the  negroes  about  the  rice  plantations,  bcnng 
■ore  dreaded  by  them  than  the  rattlesnake,  which  attacks  only  when  irritated, 
whereas  the  water  moccasin  makes  war  on  everything  that  comes  within  its 
retfh. 

Of  the  genua  elaps,  the  only  species  known  in  this  country  is  the  elaps  fulvius, 
who^  hody,  twenty  inches  in  length,  is  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  surrounded  with 
blu'k  rings,  margined  with  yellow.  Its  upper  jaw  is  armed  on  each  side  with  a 
pennaDently  erect  poisonous  fang.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  iweet-potato  fields,  and  is  so  gentle  in  its  habits  as  to  be  regarded  as  almost 
hannless. 

The  most  noxious  serpent  in  the  East  Indies  is  the  cobra  di  cajyello,  the 
epectacied  or  hooded  snake,  of  which  there  arc  a  number  of  varieties,  all  dis- 
tiBfraif^hcd  for  their  venomous  properties.  The  effects  of  its  bite  are  very  similar 
totliodc  which  follow  tiie  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  only  that  they  are  in  general 
somewhat  more  tardy,  and  accompanied  by  less  swelling.  The  poison  is  of  a 
wmi-trausparent,  yellowish  appearance,  not  unlike  olive  oil.  It  has  been  known 
to  kill  a  large  dog  in  less  than  twenty  minutes;  aiul  in  the  case  of  the  keeper  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  who  was  bitten  by  a  cobra  on  the  root  of  the 
nose,  death  occurred  in  ninety-five  minutes.  The  internal  viscera  were  found, 
on  (iis.-iection,  to  be  intensely  congested,  and  the  blood,  which  was  dark,  alkaline, 
ud  fioid,  emitted  a  peculiarly  acid  and  sickening  smell.  In  an  instance  observed 
hrSirGeorgv*  Ballingall,  a  girl,  a  native  of  India,  expired  in  a  quarter  of  an 
iHWr after  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  the 
excbiioD  of  the  injunrd  part,  and  the  c'xhibition  of  large  (juantities  of  ammonia. 
Id  Europe,  the  common  viper  is  the  most  venomous  ser])ent  known.  It  is 
^cvmnion  iu  England,  but  exists  in  considerable  numbers  in  France,  Spain, 
iDd  Italy,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  more  northern  States  of  the  Old  AVorld. 
"Hw  poison,  which  has  a  yellowish  oily  appearance,  may  be  swallowed  almost 
^>th  impunity,  ])rovided  there  is  no  abrasion  upon  the  mouth.  It  is  most  active 
^  hfjt  weather,  killing  small  birds  and  animals  almost  instantly.  Applied  to 
the  human  subject,  it  causes  acute  pain  and  diffuse  swelling,  followed  by  a  puffy, 
^matous  state  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  and  a  livid  and  vesicated 
'^^'idilion  of  the  skin.  The  general  symptoms,  which  seldom  manifest  themselves 
^^r  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those 
produced  by  the  wound  of  the  rattlesnake  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  describe 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  treatment  of  wounds  inflicted 
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by  venomous  serpents,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  solitary  reliable  remedy.  The  fret 
that  so  many  articles  have  been  recommended  as  specifies  clearly  shows  that  Xhm 
lesionH  are  often  so  slight  as  not  to  require  any  treatment  at  all,  the  onpletsnt 
effects  generally  passing  off  spontaneously  in  a  few  hours,  either  because  the 
poison  has  not  been  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  because  it  has  not  beea 
noxious  enough  to  produce  any  serious  harm.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  as  liv 
as  the  part  is  concerned,  is  to  constrict  the  limb  as  tightly  as  possible,  a  short 
distance  aljove  the  wound,  which  is  then  to  be  instantly  excised  and  capped,  the 
glass  being  retained  as  long  as  the  blood  is  disposed  to  flow,  when  the  suito 
should  be  well  washed  with  dilute  tinctnre  of  iodine,  the  same  remedy  beng 
thoroughly  applied  to  the  skin  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  swelling.  Subse- 
quently, warm  water-dressing,  medicated  with  laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead,  wiB 
form  the  most  suitable  application. 

The  practice  of  sucking  the  wound  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  we  find  thit 
there  have  been  men,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  hiTe 
made  it  their  special  occupation.  The  Psylli,  of  Africa,  and  the  Marsi,  of  Italy, 
acquired  great  celebrity  for  their  skill  in  this  particular  branch  of  business,  and 
the  custom  still  prevails  among  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  continent 
The  operation,  however,  cannot  be  performed  with  safety  if  there  is  any  abrasion 
upon  the  lips  or  in  the  mouth,  and  should  therefore  always  give  way  to  the  cup- 
ping glass. 

Professor  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  has  suggested  snbcutancous  injections  of  t 
solution  of  iodine  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  poison.  The  only  objectioQ 
to  the  procedure  is  the  difficulty  of  administering  the  remedy,  such  accidents 
nearly  always  happening  in  places  remote  from  the  apothecary  and  the  surgeon. 

Pain  nmst  be  relieved,  and  the  strength  supported  by  morphia  and  alcohol, 
the  latter  being  given,  in  any  of  it^  more  common  forms,  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  compatible  with  the  patient's  power  of  endurance.  Whisky  is  the  grett 
remedy  among  the  mountaineers  of  this  country,  for  this  class  of  wounds,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  entitled  to  great  consideration.  The  treatment 
should  be  rapidly  pushed  to  gentle  inebriation,  though  such  an  occurrence  ifl 
seldom  to  be  looked  for  when  there  is  such  marked  depression  of  the  genenl 
system  as  so  often  att(;nds  this  lesion.  Ammonia  might,  perhaps,  be  advantage- 
ously combined  with  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  productive  of  benefit,  w^hether  we  regard 
it  merely  as  an  excitant,  or  as  a  neutralizer  of  the  poison.  When  there  is  exces* 
sive  prostration,  along  with  great  gastric  irritability,  enemata  of  brandy  and 
laudanum  should  be  employed.  Olive  oil  has  been  highly  recommended  as  an 
antid(»te  against  snake  bite  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  possesses 
any  such  virtues.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  Tanjore  pill  formerly  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  the  cobra  di 
capello  and  other  noxious  serpents,  its  efficacy  being  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  arsenic  which  enters  into  its  composition.  Fowler's  solution  has  also  been 
much  lauded  for  its  supposed  neutralizing  qualities,  especially  of  the  poison  of 
the  fer-de-lance,  a  venomous  serpent  in  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia ;  it  is  admin- 
istered every  three  hours  in  doses  of  two  drachms  along  with  a  small  quantity 
of  laudanum,  until  active  vomiting  and  purging  are  induced.  But  none  oftheee 
remedies  are  reliable,  and  my  opinion  is  that  no  time  should  be  wasted  upon  th^ 
exhibition. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of  Bibron'e 
antidote,  as  it  has  been  called — a  mixture  of  bromine,  iodide  of  potassium,  att< 
bichloride  of  mercury — as  a  means  of  neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  poison  o 
the  rattlesnake  ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Mitchell  that  it  possesses  0 
such  properties;  nor  arc  arsenic  and  ammonia,  or,  indeed,  any  other  articles  ^ 
the  materia  medica,  so  far  as  we  know,  endowed  with  such  virtues.  In  regal 
to  topical  remedies,  he  found,  experimentally,  that  iodine,  injected  subcutaneonslj 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  local  effects  of  the  venom,  but  none  in  pr* 
serving  life  or  defending  the  system  at  large.  Some  simple  astringents  alfl 
possess  this  power,  and  are  as  useful  as  iodine  itself.    Among  the  internal  stimc 
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hilts,  he  assigns,  in  common  with  all  American  practitioners,  tho  hiprhost  position 
Id  alcohol,  looking  upon  it,  not  as  a  chemical  antidote,  or  ncutralizer  of  the 
moiD,  but  as  a  great  supi>orter  of  the  vital  forces.  Wlu>n  the  patient  is  too 
weak,  or  too  sick,  to  swallow,  he  recommends  it  to  be  given  as  an  enema ;  and 
he  also,  in  that  evcut,  advises  the  inhalation  of  hot  alcohol,  or  even  of  ether,  as 
a  means  of  re-exciting  the  flagging  energies  of  the  system.  When  the  patient 
kas  n*rovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  poison,  quinine  and  a  nutritious 
fiet  will  be  nec(^ssary,  along  with  the  spirituous  stimulants,  to  aid  restoration. 

Finallj,  it  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  so-called  antidotes  for  snake-bite, 
Aat  the  n*niodics  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  b(*en  invested  with  this  virtue, 
doubtless  owed  their  temporary  reputation  to  the  fact  that  the  cases  in  which 
ther  were  used  were  cases  of  a  comparatively  slight  character,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  recovered  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  without  as  with  their  use.  The 
Uitury  of  surgery  certainly  warrants  this  conclusion. 

3.    WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  RABID  ANIMALS. 

There  ij>  a  peculiar  disea.se  in  man  and  animals  known  by  the  name  of  hydro- 
phobia, its  characteristic  symptoms,  at  lea.st  in  the  human  subj(>ct,  being  a  dread 
of  water,  as  the  term  by  which  it  is  generally  designated  literally  signifies. 
It  is  due  to  the  influence  of  a  particular  poison,  generated  by  certain  animals, 
and  capable  of  propagating  the  disease  by  inoculation.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
poiiion  all  we  know  is  that  it  is  contained  in  the  saliva,  and  that,  after  having 
rnniiDcd  latent  for  some  time  in  the  wounded  part,  it  is  absorbed  and  carried 
into  the  sy.steni,  where  it  produces  the  peculiar  effects  by  which  the  malady  is 
diotiofrnished. 

That  the  virus  of  hydropho1)ia  resides  in  the  saliva,  or  in  the  saliva  and  other 
S€m'ti«mH  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  has  been  fully  established  by  experiments 
nponthe  inferior  aninials.  Thus,  Dr.  Zine  inoculated  a  dog,  cat,  hare,  and  cock, 
with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog,  and  readily  induced  the  disease.  Similar  results 
filluwcd  the  investigations  of  Depuy,  Youatt,  and  other  veterinary  surgeons. 
Thefuraier  of  these  writers  rubbed  a  sponge  wet  with  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog 
npon  the  sore  of  a  sheep,  which  subsequently  perished  from  hydrophobia ;  and 
the  latter  communicated  the  afle<*tinn  from  <me  brute  to  another  by  means  simply 
ofa^lk  thread,  im]»regnate<l  with  this  fluid  and  used  as  a  seton.  While  hydro- 
phobia, however,  may  be  r«*adily  propagated  in  this  manner,  we  are  ignorant  as 
Irt  the  precise  source  of  the  poison,  whether,  although  it  is  contained  in  the 
ttliva.  it  is  H'ally  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  or  whether  it  is  derived  from 
themacous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  former  supposition  is  cer- 
tainly the  more  plausible,  but  the  fact  could  be  verified  only  by  taking  the  fluid 
dirvftiv  frcjm  one  of  these  organs ;  an  experiment  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
htj«  never  l)een  made. 

There  are  certain  animals  which  have  the  faculty  of  generating  the  poison  of 

iiyrfp»phobia  spontaneously;  they  belong  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  canine 

tribe,  ami  consist  of  the  dog,  wolf,  fox,  jackail,  and   badger.     The  cat  is  com- 

JBoniv  jiup|>osed  to  possess  a  similar  power,  but  this  is  still  a  mooted  question. 

^in  and  other  animals  do  not  produce  the  virus  spontaneously,  but  are  suscep- 

*'Weof  the  disease,  and,  with  the  exception  of  man,  are  probably  all  capable  of 

P^jpairating  it  whrn  under  its  influence.     Breschet  repeatedly  provoked  the 

'**ala(ly  in  dogs  by  inserting  the  saliva  of  rabid  horses  and  asses ;  and  several 

J*se?  have  l>een  reporte^l  of  human  beings  having  suff*ere<l  from  the  bite  of  rabid 

**«-»ise3  and  pips.     It  is  uncertain  whether  hydrophobia  can  be  communicated 

^JBi  one  person  to  another.     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  dresser  in  Guy's 

*J<>spital,  London,  who  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  patient,  no  ill  effects  followed,  and 

'  know  of  no  well  authenticated  instance  of  the  diseas(>  having  been  induced  in 

^bis  wise.      Kabbits  ami  similar  animals,  as  well  as  fowls,  soon  die  from  inocula- 

^Hm  with  this  poison,  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 

^hydrophobia 

The  inoculation  in  hydrophobia  is  usually  effected  by  a  tooth,  which,  however^ 
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need  not  necessarily  penetrate  the  true  skin,  as  the  disease  mar  readily  be  coo- 
muuieated  by  the  slightest  scratch,  or  abrasion.     An  instanco  has  been  repurtcd 
where  death  was  produced  by  the  licking  of  a  wart  upon  the  face,  by  t  lictk 
poodle  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  rabies.     It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  tbat 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  merely  by  the  contact  of  the  saliva  of  a 
hydrophobic  animal  with  sound  skin  and  mucous  membrane.     It  is  also  suppoiied 
to  be  possible  that  a  mother  may  transmit  the  affection  to  her  infant  through  ha 
own  milk.     Cases  now  and  then  occur  which  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  induced  by  dogs  and  other  animals  not  actually  mad,  but  sixnplj 
enraged.     Finally,  experiments  have  been  performed  which  go  to  show  that  the 
morbid  saliva  may  be  administered  internally  with  entire  impunity. 

The  period  of  latency  of  this  disease  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
months.  In  89  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Blatchford  and  Dr.  Spoor,  of  Troy,  the 
average  period  was  about  seventy  days,  the  minimum  in  23  cases  was  thirty 
days  and  under,  and  the  maximum  in  6  cases  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  day& 
In  the  only  two  cases  of  hydrophobia  that  I  have  ever  seen,  the  disease  appe^nrd, 
respectively,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  and  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the 
inoculation.  In  an  instance  recently  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dennne,  of  this  cttr, 
the  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  had  been  bitten  a  year  and  a  half  previously. 
According  to  John  Uunter,  the  extremes  range  from  thirty  days  to  eighteen 
months.  Wendenl)urg  has  related  an  instance  where  the  poison  remained  qui- 
escent for  four  years ;  Brova,  one  of  five  years ;  and  Bardsley,  one  of  twelve 
years  ;  each,  a])parently,  well  authenticated.  The  time  of  incubation  is  generally 
considerably  shorter  in  animals  than  in  man,  and  in  very  young  persons  than  in 
adults. 

Although  a  considerable  period  always  elapses  between  the  inoculation  and 
the  u|)pearauce  of  hydrophobic  symptoms,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  vinu 
is  speedily  absorbed  into  the  system,  though  some  time  is  necessary  to  develop 
its  zymotic  properties.    What  countenances  this  view  is  that  nearly  all  the  other 
known  poisons,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  are  promptly 
absorbed,  so  as  to  make,  sooner  or  later,  their  peculiar  impression  upon  the  con- 
stitution.    The  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  is  taken  up  almost  instantaneously,  aod 
the  probability  is  that  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  poison  of  smallpox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  zymotic  affections.     A  certain  period,  however,  ii 
necessary,  in  every  case,  to  enable  the  poison  to  explode  upon  the  general  sys- 
tem, or,  in  other  words,  to  multiply  itself,  and  extend  its  influence.     With  regard 
to  the  virus  of  rabies,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  often  developed  within  the 
usual  period,  after  the  most  prompt  and  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  parti 

Many  persons  are  bitten  by  rabid  animals  who  yet  never  contract  the  diseai^ 
the  virus  having  either  been  exhausted  before  the  rencontre  takes  place,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  having  been  Aviped  off  by  the  clothes  in  the  act  of  inflicting 
the  W(mnd.  In  this  way  more  than  half  of  those  bitten  occasionally  escape  with 
impunity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  nearly  every  oneii 
effectually  inoculated.  It  is  not  impossible  that  idiosyncrasy  may  exert  in 
important  influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  thii 
is  true  of  other  zymotic  poisons,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  may  also  hold  good  of  this.  Of  fifty  dogs  that  had  been  inoculated  by  I)r. 
Hertwich,  of  Berlin,  with  saliva  taken  from  a  rabid  animal  of  the  same  spedes* 
not  one  in  five  was  infected. 

Hydrophobia  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  has  been  observed  in  infants  at  the  breast, 
in  children,  and  at  every  period  of  adult  life.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Ame^ 
ican  Philosophical  Society  are  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  a  man  of  seventy- 
three.  Women  are  equally  as  subject  to  the  disease  as  men,  and,  if  they  suffer 
less  frequently  from  it  than  they  do,  it  is  simply  because  they  are  less  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  rabid  animals.  It  prevails  in  all  countries,  in  all  climates,  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Northern  Europe,  however,  has  furnished  a  greattr 
number  of  cases  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  also  frequent 
in  England ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  more  common  in  northern  than  in 
southern  regions.    Throughout  the  West  Indies  it  is  comparatively  rare,  althou^ 
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dwniirober  of  do^  tborc  in  unusually  great  a»  compared  with  the  number  of 
U»bitaut8.  Hyilrophobia  i8  more  common  in  Canada  and  New  England  than 
ii  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union. 

The  ftympfomH  of  rabies  necessarily  divide  themselves  into  local  and  constitu- 
tional ;  or  those  furnished  by  the  wounded  part,  and  those  afforded  by  the  system, 
ifter  the  absorption  of  the  specific  virus. 

The  wound  inflicted  by  a  rabid  animal  generally  heals  as  kindly  as  any  similar 

wound  made  by  a  sound  animal ;  the  scar,  perhaps,  remaining  a  little  red  and 

tender,  as  it  usually  does  after  an  ordinary  bite,  but  exhibiting  no  other  peculi- 

iritj.  and  the  system  being  perfectly  free  from  disease.     By  and  by,  however. 

Then  the  period  of  incubation  is  al)Out  to  draw  to  a  close,  the  part  begins  to 

itch,  bum,  or  smart,  and  soon  becomes  sore  and  irritable,  hot,  numb,  or  rigid, 

pain  darting  through  it  in  different  directions,  and  sometimes  extending  to  a 

coBsiileruble  distance  beyond  the  site  of  injury,  as  from  the  hand  up  to  the 

ihoalder.  or  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  or  groin.     Sometimes  a  red  line  can  be 

tneeii  in  the  direction  of  the  lymphatics.     Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the 

cicatrice  opens  afresh.     Almost  simultaneously  with  the  local  affection  evidence 

of  gi*neral  indisposition  appears.     The  patient  feels  unwell ;  his  head  aches ; 

his  )iWp  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams ;  he  feels  melancholy  and  depressed ; 

aid  he  has  occasional  attacks  of  chilliness,  with  a  highly  impressible  state  of 

the  system.     The  poison  is  now  fairly  at  work,  and  in  a  few  hours — generally 

from  ten  to  twenty-four — explodes  with  frightful  violence.     The  period  of  latency 

is  pa«$ed ;  the  disease  has  reached  its  second  stage  ;  the  dread  of  water  and  the 

dificultj  of  deglutition  have  declared  themselves ;   in  a  word,  hydrophobia  is 

fully  established.     The  patient,  on  attempting  to  drink,  is  suddenly  seized  with 

iptsm  in  the  throat,  and  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  swallow  a  particle  of  fluid  ; 

he  tries  and  tries,  but  every  effort  is  only  succeeded  by  a  renewal  of  suffering, 

ftod  presently  he  dashes  away  the  cup  as  if  it  were  charged  with  some  deadly 

poiiKiu,  unwilling  again  to  bring  it  to  his  lip.     Tortured  with  thirst  and  a  sense 

of  dnuess  of  the  mouth,  he  will  rather  endure  his  discomfort  than  subject  hini- 

KJf  to  the  dreaded  spasm.     Should  he  succeed  in  forcing  down  a  little  water, 

be  will  lie  instantly  seized  with  suffocative  cough,  convulsive  tremors,  and  lividity 

of  thv  face,  compelling  him  to  jump  up  in  bed,  and  to  pant  for  breath.     The 

painful  i«ensations  are  usually  referred  to  the  throat,  and  are  often  accompanied 

by  afMing  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  difficulty  of  respiration,  a  disposition  to 

sifli,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  clear  the  mouth  and  fauces,  which  soon  Ijccome 

cloirjrtd  with  an  inonlinate  secretion  of  thick,  viscid  saliva  and  mucus,  which 

gri*atlr  aggravate  the  patient's  suffering.     At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and 

g<^aerally.  indeed,  before  it  has  reached  this  point,  there  is  superodded  to  the 

pnfvioud  di.stn*ss  a  rcniurkabltt  susceptibility  to  otmospheric  impressions,  the 

*ligb(est  contact  of  cold  air  being  a  source  of  profound  torture,  producing  a  sense 

of  Eofl(»cation,  and  even  viol(*nt  convulsions.     The  agony  thus  occasioned  is 

KBKftinies  much  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  attempt  to  swallow  fluids.     The 

lt^<t  opfiiing  of  a  door,  the  slightest  motion  of  a  fan,  or  even  the  smallest  whiff 

of  air  directed  from  the  attendant's  mouth  upon  the  body,  instantly  brings  on  a 

^a^m'»m  of  this  kind.     Light  and  noise  too  are  always  offensive ;  and  henco 

tbe  patient  usually  insists  upon  his  room  being  kept  dark,  quiet,  and  closed. 

^be  mind,  at  this  stage,  is  peevish  and  fretful ;  and  nothing  that  can  be  (hme 

*^ii  i»lea!ie  the  sufferer,  who,  in  consequence,  often  quarrels  with  his  Ix'st  friends. 

^t  times  his  imagination  is  com])letely  perverted  ;  he  fancies  that  he  hears  noises 

•ft(J  rtrs  objects  that  have  no  real  existence ;  he  gets  out  of  bed,  walks  about 

^^e  room,  screams,  or  gesticulates,  very  much  like  one  affected  with  delirium 

''^mens. 

In  the  last  stage,  which  is  characterized  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  previous 
^y&iptoms,  the  countenance  has  a  haggard  and  distressed  appearance,  horror  and 
J^xieiy  iKMng  depicted  an  every  feature.  The  pupils  are  diluted,  and  the  eyes 
^ve  a  wild,  glaring  expression  ;  the  tongue  is  dr}'  and  parched ;  the  voice  is 
^Oaree  and  shrill,  almost  like  that  of  a  dog ;  the  respiration  is  short  and  pant- 
*^g;  more  or  less  delirium  is  present,  often  amounting  to  complete  mania  ;  the 
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strength  i»  much  impaired  ;  and  tho  pulse,  fimall  and  feeble,  beats  IVom  one  hu- 
dred  and  thirtv  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  minute.     Thus  the  disettt 

ft  w 

progreHe(es,  paroxysm  after  paroxysm  recurring  until  the  frame  is  worn  out  hf 
exhaustion,  death  usually  taking  place  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  suffocation  Oeei» 
sionally  a  slight  calm  is  experienced  a  few  hours  before  the  fat^l  event;  th 
spasms  almost  completely  subside,  the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  the  mind 
becomes  clear,  and  the  patient,  perhaps,  sinks  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  The  don' 
tion  of  the  attack  varies  from  eighteen  hours  to  a  week,  the  average  being  ibost 
three  days. 

In  a  ease  of  hydrophobia  which  I  attended  in  1842,  the  patient,  a  j<mn| 
man  of  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  attacked  precisely  four  weeks  tftit 
having  been  bitten  in  the  left'  hand  by  a  rabid  dog.  When  I  was  called  in,  the 
disease  was  in  its  second  stage,  well-marked  symptoms  having  appeared  the 
previous  day.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  the  morbid  sensibility  of  tbe 
skin  were  ])rescnt  in  a  high  degree.  Every  eflfort  at  drinking,  nay,  the  very 
mention  of  fluid  of  any  kind,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  the  glass  to  the  lip, 
caused  violent  convulsions;  the  countenance  was  flushed  and  tumid;  the  ere 
red  and  suffused  ;  the  mouth  parched  ;  the  throat  clogged  with  viscid  mucnsj 
the  pulse  frequent  and  rather  strong ;  the  respiration  harried ;  the  thirst  and 
restlessness  intense  ;  the  mind  exceedingly  peevish  and  irritable ;  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  so  exalted  that  tho  slightest  approach  of  a  current  of  air,  m- 
appreciable  by  any  one  else,  produced  the  most  horrible  torture.  The  inability 
to  bear  light  and  noise  was  also  very  groat.  The  hand  felt  numb  and  painfnl, 
though  the  wound  had  not  reopened.  These  symptoms  gradually  progressed, 
increasing  steadily  in  severity,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  from  the 
attack,  wiien  the  young  man  expired  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  The 
pulse,  during  the  latter  stage  of  the  malady,  was  exceedingly  irregular,  ind 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  minute ;  the  breathing  was  short  and 
panting ;  and  the  mind  was  excessively  ogitated  and  distressed,  but  clear  and 
intelligent,  except  when  the  patient  was  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  The 
voice  was  not  materially  affected. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  hydrophobia  for  any  other  disease.  The  dread  of 
water,  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  the  suffering  occasioned  by  the  contact 
of  cold  air,  are  always  sufficiently  diagnostic  of  the  affection,  even  when  do 
history  of  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  diitscction  of  persons  dead  of  this  disease  has  thrown  no  real  light  upon 
its  scat  and  pathology.  In  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  who  died 
in  1840,  nine  months  after  he  had  been  bitten  on  the  hand,  and  whose  body  I 
assisted  in  examining,  no  lesion  whatever  could  be  detected  by  the  closest 
scrutiny.  The  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx,  and  a?sophagus,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  where  disease  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  exist,  under  such 
circumstances,  wore  perfectly  free  from  morbid  appearances.  The  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  viscera,  were  equally  sonnd. 
Occasionally,  especially  in  protracted  instances,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  have 
been  found  congested,  and  the  ventricles  partially  filled  with  serum.  The 
stomach,  (esophagus,  and  pharynx  have  also  been  found  inflamed  ;  and  several 
cases  are  mentioned  whenj  ))us  was  discovered  in  some  of  the  larger  joints. 
Very  little  reliance,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  placed  upon  such  reports, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  loose  manner  in  which  most  of  them  are  drawn 
up,  and  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  men  arc  competent  to  make  accurate 
dissections. 

The  2)rognoiii8  of  hydrophobia  is  always  bad.  the  disease  invariably  ending 
fatally.  If  there  is  a  case  of  recovery,  of  a  reliable  character,  upon  record,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  I  know  that  a  number  of  instances  have  been  published  in 
which  the  patient  is  said  to  have  got  well,  but  there  is  not  a  single  one,  softr 
as  my  information  extends,  that  can  withstand  the  test  of  scientific  scrutiny. 

The  period  at  which  death  occurs  is,  in  general,  very  short.  The  aven^in 
72  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Blatchford  and  Dr.  Spoor,  was  three  days.  Of  IM 
cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  New  York,  G5  perished  in  fh>m  one  to 
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two  days.  In  some  instances,  the  disease  proves  fatal  dnring  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  in  others  this  event  does  not  happen  until  the  tenth  day, 
although  when  postponed  so  late  it  necessarily  creates  some  doubt  as  to  its  true 
nature. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  variety  of  poisoned  wound,  reliance  must  be  placed 
lolely  upon  preventive  measures  ;  for,  as  has  just  been  seen,  when  the  disease 
is  once  developed,  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  doing  anything  more  than 
mitigating  the  suffering,  and  even  that  only  in  a  slight  degn*e.     If,  as  I  have 
8np|>0!«ed,  It  be  true  that  the  poison  is  speedily  absorbed  after  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  the  importance  of  promptly  dislodging  it 
cannot  he  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.     As 
wKin,  therefore,  as  such  a  case  is  presented  to  his  notice,  the  injured  part  should 
he  thoroughly  excised,  care  being  taken  to  embrace  a  portion  of  the  sound 
tissues.     The  flow  of  blood  is  then  to  bo  encouraged  with  a  cupping  glass,  re- 
tained for  Fome  time,  when  the  raw  surface  is  well  cleansed,  and  immediately 
cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver.     If  the  te(?th  of  the  rabid  animal  have  pene- 
tratetl  l>etween  two  bones,  as,  for  example,  when  the  bite  has  been  inflicted  upon 
the  hand,  excision  must  be  performed  with  increased  care,  otherwise  a  portion 
of  virus  will  be  almost  sure  to  l>e  left  behind.     In  such  a  case  it  might  become 
a  nice  question  to  determine  whether  the  operation  should  not  be  made  to  include 
a  portion  of  the  bones  also ;  for  almost  any  local  sacrifice  is  justifiable  to  secure 
immunitv  from  so  horrible  a  disease.     It  would  seem  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Vouatt  and  Mr.  Blane,  two  eminent  vet<»rinary  surgeons,  that  there  is  no 
remedy  which  so  certainly  neutralizes  this  poison  as  nitrate  of  silver.     The 
fonner  of  these  writers,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  on 
account  of  his  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  canine  madness,  has  repeat- 
edly employed  this  article,  under  these  circumstances,  in  his  own  case,  and  such 
ia  his  cfHifidence  in  its  virtues  that  he  regards  it  in  the  light  of  a  specific.     His 
plan  18  to  cleanse  the  parts  well  in  the  first  instance  with  soap  and  water,  and 
then  to  use  the  caustic  most  thoroughly,  previously  enlarging  the  wound,  if 
nec«?ssary.     If  I  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  receive  such  an  injury  ujion  my  own 
persim.  I  should  certainly  feel  more  confidence  in  my  escape,  if  the  wounded 
[MirtH  hofi  U'cn  excised  and  cupped  prior  to  the  cauterization. 

Excision  should  also  be  practised  when  the  injured  part  has  been  neglected,  or 

imperfectly  removed  in  the  first  instance,  it  being  well  known  that  the  individual 

BUT  escape  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  disease  even  after  the  wound  has 

pirtislly  reo|>ened.     Hut  even  if  thtTc  were  no  hope  of  preventing  the  occur- 

wiceof  the  disease  by  this  procedure,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  practised,  if 

for  no  other  reason  than  the  soothing  effect  it  would  exert  upon  the  mind  of 

tlje  poor  suffenT.     Everything  calculated  to  allay  his  fears  and  contribute  to 

hii  happiness  is  justifiable  under  such  trying  circumstances.     If  the  symptoms 

of  hydrophobia,  however,  are  already  <leveloped,  neither  such  an  operation,  nor 

'''•■n  the  amputation  of  the  limb  above  the  site  of  injury,  will  be  of  any  service. 

When  the  poison  has  reached  the  system,  and  has  evinced  its  explosive  effects, 

i«  treatment,  however  judif'iously  and  perseveringly  conducted,  can  be  of  any 

•Tiil  as  a  curative  agent.     The  experience  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 

fnllv  attests  the  truth  of  this  statement.     There  is  hanllv  an  article  of  the 

aiatcria  medica.  vegetable  or  mineral,  that  has  not  been  used,  either  singly  or 

rfinihin«*dly,  in  this  disease,  and  yet  no  instance  has  ever  occurred  in  which  any 

p(*rmanent  lienefit  ensued. 

To  H'lii've  the  frightful  suffering  from  the  disease,  chloroform  and  ether,  either 
alone,  or  variously  combined  with  each  other ;  morphia  in  large  quantities  in  the 
firm  of  enemas ;  the  application  of  steam  conveyed  to  the  patient's  l)ody  as  he 
lie:*  in  Iwd  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  cold  air,  noise,  and  light  from  the  apartment, 
constitute  the  most  reliuble  means.  (General  bleeding,  the  hot  bath,  and  tartar 
emetic,  so  much  vaunted  by  some,  will  only,  as  a  general  rule,  expedite  the  fatal 
iariue.  w'thout  affording  any  decided  mitigation  of  the  suffering.  Opium  is  of  no 
use.  eviMi  if  friven  in  enonnous  quantity,  as  the  stomach  does  not  appear,  in  this 
'.  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  it     If  anodynes  arc  exhibited  at  all 
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intcmallv,  they  should  bo  used  in  the  fonu  of  morphia,  laudanum,  or  blad[dra|L 
Dr.  Physick,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  preTentiug 
sufTocation,  advised  laryngotomy,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  prM> 
tised,  or,  if  practised,  that  it  has  ever  done  any  good.  It  certainly  could  not 
cure  the  disease,  and  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  it  would  even  moderate  the 
spasm. 

Hydrojiliohia  in  the  Dog, — In  concluding  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  t  few 
words  may  be  said  rcKpecting  the  character  of  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the 
dog,  as  it  is  important  for  the  practitioner  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  probabUitj 
of  his  having  been  mad  in  the  event  of  his  having  bitten  a  human  being. 

How  the  disease  originates  in  the  dog,  one  of  the  animals  in  which  it  ia  gene- 
rated spontaneously,  is  not  ascertained.  It  has  been  supposed  that  sexnal  absti- 
nence, the  use  of  filthy  and  unwholesome  food,  too  close  confinement,  and  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  constitute  so  many  causes  of  the  malady ;  but  it  is  obTiona 
that,  although  this  may  be  true,  our  knowledge  at  present  amounts  to  nothing 
but  conjecture,  which  further  and  more  carefully  conducted  observation  alone  can 
either  verify  or  disprove.  The  average  period  of  incubation  is  alK)ut  forty  days, 
the  minimum  being  a  fortnight,  and  the  nmxinmm  three  months  and  a  half 

The  early  sym])toms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  thus  graphically  described  bj 
Mr.  Youatt : — "  In  the  greater  imml>er  of  cases,"  he  remarks,  *'  there  are  sullen- 
uess,  fidgetiness,  and  continual  shifting  of  posture.  When  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity, I  have  generally  found  these  circumstances  in  succession.  For  several 
successive  hours  perhaps  ho  retreats  to  his  basket  or  his  bed.  He  shows  no  dis- 
position to  bite,  and  he  answers  the  call  upon  him  laggardly.  He  is  curled  up, 
and  his  face  is  buried  between  his  paws  and  his  breast.  At  length  he  begins  to 
be  fidgety.  He  searches  out  new  resting-places ;  but  he  very  soon  changes  them 
for  others.  He  takes  again  to  his  own  bed  ;  but  he  is  continually  shifting  his 
posture.  He  begins  to  gaze  strangely  about  him  as  he  lies  on  his  bed.  His 
countenance  is  clouded  and  suspicious.  He  comes  to  one  and  another  of  the 
family,  and  he  fixes  on  them  a  stea<lfast  gaze  as  if  he  would  read  their  very 
thoughts.  *  I  feel  strangely  ill,'  he  seems  to  say  :  'have  you  anything  to  do  with 
it  ?  or  you  ?  or  you  V  Has  not  a  dog  mind  enough  for  this  ?  If  we  have  ob- 
served a  rabid  dog  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  we  have  seen  this  to  the 
very  life.'*  Delirium  is  an  early  and  characteristic  symptom;  the  dog  sees  im- 
aginary objects,  and  often  springs  at  them  with  a  furious  dart ;  he  is  restless 
and  excessively  irritable,  gazing  wildly  around,  and  snapping  at  every  thing  within 
his  reach.  The  saliva  is  secreted  profusely,  and  collecting  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  the  animal  makes  frequent  attempts  to  detach  it  with  his  paws;  his 
appetite  is  strangely  perverted,  and  he  will  sometimes  greedily  devour  horse- 
dung,  or  even  his  own  excrements ;  the  voice  is  changed  in  its  character,  being 
generally  hoarse,  and  more  or  less  shrill;  the  eyes  are  singularly  bright;  and 
the  thirst  is  intense  and  insatiable,  the  dog  drinking  frequently,  and  having  no 
fear  whatever  of  water,  as  is  the  case  with  the  human  subject. 

The  disease  is  now  in  full  force,  and  tending  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.    The 
musc\ilar  powers  being  greatly  exhausted,  the  animal  finds  it  difficult  to  sustain 
himself  upon  his  limbs ;  he  reels  and  staggers  about  like  a  man  in  a  drunken 
fit ;  his  tail  is  depressed,  and  the  tongue  protruded ;  the  eyes  have  lost  their 
brightness,  and  are  of  a  dull,  glassy  appearance  ;  the  respiration  is  hurried  and 
panting ;  finally,  worn  out  by  his  suffering,  the  poor  creature  dies,  either  frotf^ 
convulsions,  or  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  duration  of  the  attack  varying  froi^ 
three  to  five  days.     The  power  of  communicating  the  infection  exists,  according 
to  Youatt,  in  all  the  confirmed  stages  of  the  disease,  and  continues  even  f«^^ 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 

4.    GLANDERS,  FARCY,  OR  EQUINIA. 

The  horse,  ass,  and  mule  are  capable  of  spontaneously  generating  a  diseased 
which,  although  it  affects  the  whole  system,  expends  itself  with  peculiar  force  anC^ 
virulence  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  causing  violent  inflammatioiC^ 
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opioas  discharge  of  thick,  fetid  matter.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  pustular 
II  of  the  skin ;  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known  is  glanders, 
le  fact  that  it  is  always  associated  with  disease  of  the  maxillary  glands 
the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  car  and  neck.  There  is  a  form  of  the 
II  which  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  small  tumors  beneath 
1  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that 
zelnat,  of  a  spherical  shape,  very  hard,  almost  immovable,  and  generally 
tely  painful  to  the  touch.  When  very  numerous,  they  give  the  surface 
iukbly  tuberculated  appearance.  To  this  disease  the  term  farcy  is  com- 
ippiied ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  several  writers  to  establish  for 
(tinctive  character.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  is  identical 
landers,  differing  from  it  only  in  its  location,  or  in  the  character  of  the 
res  in  which  it  appears.  This  view  of  the  case  derives  confirmation  from 
t  that  the  two  affections  often  coexist,  which  could  hardly  happen  if  they 
.  possess  a  strong  natural  affinity  for  each  other. 

us  been  observed  that  the  animals  in  which  this  disease  arises  spontane- 
re  generally  half-starved,  over-worked,  and  of  broken  constitution.  What- 
owever,  the  cause  may  be  by  which  the  affection  is  originally  engendered, 
rtain  that  it  is  both  contagious  and  infectious,  and  that  the  strongest  and 
ealthy  animals  will  often  speedily  contract  it  when  exposed  to  its  influ- 
oonfinement  in  damp  and  ill-ventilated  stables,  especially  if  underground, 
yiy  predisposes  to  its  occurrence.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  questiona- 
lether  the  disease  could  be  propagated  by  atmospheric  agency ;  but  multi- 
tbsenration  long  ago  fully  settled  that  point.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
of  an  infected  stable,  after  all  the  wood  work,  pavement,  and  plastering 
«cn  completely  replaced,  and  every  possible  precaution  used  in  regard  to 
ness,  is  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease  in  all  its  former  severity. 
&ct  that  glanders  may  occur  in  the  human  subject  was  first  enunciated  by 
nscroft,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  1821.  The 
rhich  he  therein  reports  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  accidentally  inoculated 
nd  in  cutting  up  for  the  kennel  a  horse  that  had  died  of  this  disease  ;  vio- 
mptoms  soon  showed  themselves,  and  he  expired  in  great  agony  at  the  end 
eek.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  similar  examples  have  been  recorded  by 
observers,  thus  indisputably  establishing  the  transmissibility  of  glanders 
oimals  to  the  human  subject.  As  yet  no  facts  had  occurred  proving  that 
action  might  be  communicated  from  one  human  being  to  another,  or  from 
» beasts.  In  1840,  however,  a  case  of  this  kind  took  place  at  St.  Bartholo- 
Hospital,  Ix)ndon,  which  conclusively  settled  the  question.  The  patiei)t, 
ker,  died  of  glanders,  and  the  nurse  who  attended  him  took  the  disease  and 
risbed  from  it 

je  facts  regarding  the  transmissibility  of  glanders  from  animal  to  man,  from 
man,  and  finally  from  man  to  beast,  are  of  great  pathological  interest,  and 
0  inculcate  the  indispensable  necessity  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ftl  attendants  and  nurses  in  their  intercourse  with  individuals  laboring 
his  horrible  disease ;  since  the  smallest  particle  of  the  specific  virus  coming 
act  with  an  abraded  surface,  or  even  the  mere  inhalation  of  the  infected 
he  patient's  apartments,  may  give  rise  to  the  malady, 
le  equine  trilx^s  of  animals,  glanders  may  be  propagated  by  inoculation 
e  pus  and  mucus  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  the  fluids  being  inserted  un- 
skin  with  a  lancet,  or  rubbed  upon  the  greasy  heel  of  the  horse.  It  may 
produced  by  applying  these  secretions  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose ; 
urious  case  has  been  reported  of  its  having  been  caused  by  introducing 
'  farcied  matter  into  the  stomach.  An  experiment  performed  by  Mr.  Cole- 
le  distinguished  veterinarian,  shows  that  the  blood  of  a  glandered  animal 
led  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  sound  one,  will  rapidly  engender  the  malady 
lost  virulent  form. 

period  of  latency  of  this  disease  is  generally  very  short,  rarely  exceeding 
three  days.  It  is  probably  a  little  longer  in  the  human  subject  than  in 
I,  bat  the  difference,  if  any,  is  very  slight     It  has  already  been  seen  that 
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the  first  case  that  cvor  occurred,  bo  far  as  in  ascertained,  in  the  human  subject, 
terminated  fatally  at  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  inocalation.  The 
first  local  evidence  of  the  disease  is  generally  some  swelling  and  tenderness  of  tha 
maxillary  glands  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  sume- 
times  the  one,  at  otluT  times  the  other,  taking  precedence. 

The  symptoms  of  glanders  naturally  divide  themselves  into  constitutional  aod 
local.  Shortly  after  the  inoculation  has  taken  place,  the  patient  begins  to  feel 
unwf'll ;  his  head,  back,  and  limbs  ache  ;  chilly  sensations,  alternating  with  flushes 
of  heat,  crei'p  over  his  body  ;  sleep  and  appetite  are  impaired ;  the  strength  sen* 
sihly  diminishes;  the  joints  are  stiff  and  sore;  the  spirits  are  depressed;  the 
stomach  is  irritable  ;  and  the  bowels  arc  costive.  After  the  lapse  of  thirtj^ixto 
forty-eight  hours,  sooner  or  later,  a  severe  and  protracted  rigor  generally  ocean, 
followed  by  violent  fever  and  profuse  perspiration  ;  an  evidence  that  the  stage  of 
incubation  is  passed,  and  that  the  poison  has  gained  full  admission  into  the  sys- 
tem. The  symptoms  now  rapidly  assume  a  typhoid  character.  The  pulse  be- 
comes quick,  frequent,  and  tremulous  ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brownish ;  eordes 
accumulate  upon  the  gums  and  teeth ;  the  voice  is  weak  and  often  husky ;  the 
respiration  is  short,  panting,  and  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  constriction  across 
the  chest ;  the  surface  is  bathed  with  fetid,  clammy  perspiration  ;  the  thirst  and 
jactitation  are  excessive  ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored ;  the  alvine  evacaft- 
tions  are  slimy  and  excessively  olTensive ;  the  mind  wanders  ;  and  the  pains  an 
atrocious. 

Coincident  with  these  phenomena  are  nmrks  of  serious  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  which  is  highly  inflamed,  and  the  seat  of  a  copious,  viscid, 
and  irritating  discharge.     Excessive  pain  and  soreness  exist  in  the  forehead,  ova 
the  frontal  sinuses,  evidently  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  tliose  cavities ;  and  for  the  same  reason  there  is  generally  great 
uneasiness  in  the  throat  and  larynx.     The  nose  and  cheeks  soon  become  hot, 
swollen,  purple,  <^\eoriated,  and  exquisitely  ])ainful ;  the  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils assumes  a  bloody,  purulent  character,  and  is  both  copious  and  disgustingly 
offensive;  the  eyelids  are  intiltrated  and  nearly  closed;  and  the  features  are  hide- 
ously disfigured.     About  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  hard  pustules  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  trunk,  face,  geuital 
organs,  and  inside  of  the  limbs,  res(Mnbling  those  of  smallpox,  and  attended  with 
))rofuse  fetid  sweats.     Occasionally  they  are  accompanied  by  black  bullie,  which, 
breaking,  discharge  a  thin,  sanious  fluid,  and  bring  into  view  gangrenous  spoil, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  three  cent  piece  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.    In 
some  cases,  again,  numerous  tubercles  appear  in  dificrent  situations,  intersi^ersed 
among  the  ])nstules,  or  pustules  and  vesicles;  they  are  generally  small,  of  a 
roundish  sha])e,  hard,  and  exceedingly  painful ;  as  the  disease  proceeds,  theygiw 
way  on  the  surface,  and  exude  a  thin,  ichorous  fluid.     The  lymphatic  ganglions 
of  the  groin,  axilla,  and  other  regions  frequently  participate  in  tlie  disease,  be- 
coming enlarged,  tender,  and  ])ainful ;  the  lungs  are  also  apt  to  sufier,  and,  iud(^ 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  s(jrious  involvement  of  various  viscera. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  prostration  rapidly  increases ;  the  fever  dis- 
plays a  more  malignant  character ;  deep  coma  supervenes ;  and  tlie  body  exhales 
a  horribly  offensive  odor,  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  strongly 
denotive  of  the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  and  the  putrescent  nature  of  the 
secretions. 

The  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies  from  eight  or  ten  days  to  four  or  fif© 
weeks.     In  a  majority  of  the  reported  cases,  the  disease  terminated  fatally  befof^ 
the  eight(H;nth  day ;  some  of  the  patients  died  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fir^* 
week,  while  a  few  lived  until  after  the  fiftieth  day. 

"When  glanders  pursues  this  rai)id  course  it  is  said  to  be  acute,  and  chroni^ 
when  it  is  more  tardy.  In  the  former  case,  the  local  symptoms  usually  prececl^ 
the  general,  frequently  setting  in  within  a  few  hours  after  the  absorption  of  th^ 
virus.  The  inoculated  part  becomes  red  and  tender,  and  the  epidermis  is  soo^ 
elevated  into  a  vesicle,  or  pustule,  from  which  the  inflammation  rapidly  extendi 
along  the  lymphatic  vessels  as  high  generally  as  the  glands  of  the  gproin  or 
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le  swelHnfT  18  excessive ;  the  limb  \h  stiff  and  numb;  and  the  areolar  tissue, 
Utrated  with  sero-albuniinous  exudation,  before  long  becomes  tiie  seat  of 
meroQS  aliscessos.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  black  spots  appear  upon  the 
rface,  indicative  of  the  existence  of  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  local  disease 
riod  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin  or  axilla,  from  which  it  spreads 
er  the  corresponding  side  of  the  trunk  and  even  over  the  whole  limb. 
In  contemplating  the  progress  of  this  disease,  it  is  impossible  not  to  Ije  struck 
th  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  that  of  a  dissection  wound.  It  evidentlv 
longs  to  the  hemotoxic  class  of  atTections,  consisting  essentially  in  a  disorgan- 
d  condition  of  the  blood  and  solids,  paralyzing  and  crippling  the  heart  and 
liu,  and  thus  bringing  about  that  typhoid  condition  of  the  system  which  forms 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  complaint. 

Dumeftion  alwavs  discloses  the  existence  of  serious  lesions  in  the  nose  and 
temal  organs.  The  pituitary  membrane,  of  a  deep  purple  or  livid  hue,  is 
•tefl  with  tough,  viscid  secretions,  studded  with  tubercles,  ulcerated  at  some 
MDts,  and  gangrenous  at  others ;  the  nose  is  occasionally  nearly  eaten  away ; 
ad  Itr^e  cavities  grenerally  exist  upon  the  cheeks.  The  frontal  sinuses,  larynx, 
ad  bronchial  tuljes  are  livid  and  excessively  congested ;  and  the  lungs  often 
QOtun  abscesses,  occupied  by  ill  elaborated  matter,  looking  more  like  aplastic 
rnph  than  genuine  pus.  The  heart  is  commonly  softened.  The  mucous  coat 
Itbc stomach  and  bowels  is  diminished  in  consistence,  discolored,  and  sometimes 
tidded  with  minute  tuljercles,  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  nose.  The  pus- 
iks  wbich  exist  beneath  the  skin  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  among  the  muscles, 
Ntra^reat  resemblance,  in  the  nature  of  their  contents,  to  metastatic  or  wul- 
iple  abscesses ;  they  contain  no  real  pus.  at  least  not  in  their  earlier  stages,  but 
k dense,  solid  fibrinous  matter,  strikingly  like  that  so  generally  found  in  pyemia 
■d  other  forms  of  blood-poisoning. 

The  diaynoifis  of  glanders  is,  in  general,  sufficiently  easy.  An  inexperienced 
mctitioner.  deceived  by  the  aching  pains  and  soreness  of  the  joints  and  limbs, 
Bight  possibly  mistake  it  in  its  earlier  stages  for  rheumatism ;  but  the  oceur- 
VMe  of  secondary  symptoms  would  soon  dispel  the  illusion.  From  the  effects 
if  t  dissection  wound  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  discharges 
rom  the  nose,  and  by  the  character  of  the  cutaneous  eruption.  The  history  of 
he  case,  too,  will  furnish  important  diagnostic  data,  and  should  therefore  always 
■NeJTe  due  consideration.  The  fact  that  the  patient  has  nursed  or  examined  a 
iiBdered  horse  or  person,  will  generally  of  itself  afford  strong  presumptive 
woof  of  the  true  character  of  the  attack.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
^  nasal  discharges,  the  existence  of  pustules,  abscesses,  and  gangrenous  spots, 
Bd  the  horribly  fetid  exhalations  from  the  body,  are  signs  which  it  is  impossible 
>mi^ke. 

The  character  of  the  prognosis  in  this  disease  may  be  gathered,  in  great 
•asore.  from  what  precedes.  The  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  nearly  always 
^•L  Of  fifteen  cases,  collected  by  Rayer,  one  only  recovered.  The  danger  in 
ronic  glanders,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less.  Thus,  of  ten  cases,  men- 
tied  bv  the  same  writer,  seven  recovered  and  three  died. 
The  treatment  of  this  afTection  is  preventive  and  curative.  The  former  con- 
ts  in  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  for  destroying  the  poison  as  speedily  as 
Hible  after  the  inoculation.  With  this  view  the  atfected  or  abraded  surface 
told  be  freely  washed  by  holding  it  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  under  a 
icentrated  stream  of  water,  and  then  thoroughly  cauterized  with  acid  nitrate 
mercury,  or  some  other  active  escharotic,  or,  what  is  better,  effectually  excised. 
the  operation  is  impracticable,  and  the  wound  is  of  a  punctured  nature,  it 
>ald  at  once  be  enlarged,  and  then  brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  some 
istic,  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  poison  lurking  deep  in  the  wound  may  escape 
contact,  and  thus  l^e  absorbed  into  the  system.  If  a  person  is  known  to  have 
d  of  glanders,  the  safest  plan  for  the  ])ractitioner  is  to  avoid  a  post-mortem 
imination,  especially  if  there  are  any  abrasions,  however  slight,  upon  his  hand 
I  fingers. 
rhe  curative  treatment,  if  it  deserve  such  a  name,  has  hitherto  been  entirely 
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unayailing.  Bleeding,  both  local  and  general,  purgatives,  tonics,  and  stimubun; 
have  proved  alike  useless.  Obviously  our  chief  reliance  must  be  apoo  tb 
employment  of  supporting  measures,  especially  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammon^ 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  and  brandy,  given  in  large  and  frequently  repeitel 
doses,  in  combination  with  liberal  quantities  of  morphia,  with  a  view  botb  of 
allaying  pain  and  controlling  gastric  irritability.  Infiltrated  fluids  and  abseeaa 
should  be  promptly  evacuated,  and  the  affected  parts  wrapped  up  in  flannel  vnu 
out  of  saturnine  and  anodyne  lotions.  The  nose  should  be  frequently  iDJeetd 
with  tepid  water  impregnated  with  creasote,  or  tannate  of  iron ;  liquid  chlon 
nated  soda  freely  sprinkled  upon  the  body  and  bedclothes ;  the  apartment  ooii 
stAntly  ventilated  ;  and  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  cleanliness.  To  these  mem 
should  be  added,  in  chronic  cases,  change  of  air,  or  residence  near  the  sea-cotsL 

5.    WOUNDS  INOCULATED  W^TH  A  PECULIAR  SEPTIC  POISON  GENERATED  IN  DEAD 

ANIMAL  BODIES. 

a. — Dissection  Wounds. 

Wounds  contracted  in  the  examination  of  dead  human  bodies  are  named  dis 
section  wounds,  and  are  deserving  of  special  attention  from  the  severe  eflfect 
they  are  capable  of  producing.  These  injuries  generally  occur  in  the  form  o 
punctures,  abrasions,  or  slight  incisions,  and  would,  in  general,  be  altogetbe 
unimportant  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  often  inoculated  with  ; 
peculiar  poison,  septic  in  it^  character,  and  therefore  liable,  if  absorbed,  to  cob 
taminate  both  the  part  and  system.  The  instruments  with  which  they  are  usnall; 
made  are  the  scalpel,  tenaculum,  and  needle,  especially  the  latter,  as  it  is  ver 
apt  to  prick  the  fingers  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies.  Xot  unfrequently  the  inoca 
lation  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  pre-existing  abrasion,  or  scratch,  o 
the  presence  of  which  the  person  may,  at  the  time,  be  perfectly  unconscious. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  poison  which  produces  these  severe  effects  nothing  what 
ever  is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  generated  a  short  time  before  death 
during  the  act  of  dying,  or  soon  after  dissolution,  and  that  it  is  dependent  foi 
its  development  upon  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  though  that  state  has  noi 
been  pointed  out.  The  idea  is  certainly  plausible,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  poison  is  generally  most  virulent  when  it  is  communicated  b; 
])ersons  dead  of  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  pyemia,  carcinoma  of  the 
liver,  and  other  kindred  affections.  Once  formed,  it  becomes,  like  the  virns  of 
chancre,  independent  of  the  source  whence  it  was  derived.  A  good  illnstratioD 
of  this  fact  was  afforded  me,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  person  of  a  young  cutler, 
who,  in  sharpening  a  case  of  dissecting  instruments  for  me,  which  had  not  heen 
used  for  nearly  five  months,  slightly  pricked  one  of  his  fingers.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  hand  and  arm  soon  became  exceedingly  painful,  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  swollen,  a  characteristic  red  line  extending  up  as  high  as  the  axilla,  the 
glands  of  which  were  also  in  a  short  time  involved  in  the  disease.  Nearly  i 
month  elapsed  before  he  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury.  A 
prick  of  the  finger  received  in  cleaning  bones  has  sometimes  been  followed  by 
severe  suffering,  and  even  loss  of  life.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  fresh  btxiiea 
are  more  liable  to  convey  the  poison  than  such  as  have  been  kept  for  some  time. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  true ;  for  in  a  subject  which  had  been  on  hand  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  which  I  dissected,  in  1827,  with  Dr.  Temple,  of  Virginia, 
that  gentleman  came  very  near  losing  his  life  from  a  little  puncture  which  he 
received  at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  body  wtf 
that  of  an  old  female,  who  had  perished  from  the  effects  of  tertiary  syphilis,  H 
was  apparent  from  the  extensive  disea.se  of  the  skull  and  other  portions  of  tb 
skeleton,  and  that  the  attack  of  my  friend  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity. 

Violent  effects  sometimes  follow  the  dressing  of  wounds,  in  consequence  of  th 
contact  of  foul  and  irritating  discharges,  and  several  instances  are  upon  reoof 
where  surgeons  have  lost  their  lives  from  this  cause.  Similar  results  occasional] 
occur  during  the  removal  of  cancerous  growths,  from  inocnlation  with  the  seen 
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ns  of  the  affected  structurefl.  The  health  of  Professor  Pudley,  of  Lexington, 
fertfd  serioQsIr  for  several  years  from  the  inoculation  of  the  hand  witli  the 
itter  of  an  eiicc*phaloid  tumor  durinf^  the  amputation  of  an  arm,  performed  for 
5  parpose  of  gettinpr  rid  of  the  dijfcase.  Dr.  Physick  met  witli  a  case  of  death 
im  the  effects  of  a  slight  scratch  with  the  shell  of  an  oyster,  received  in  the  act 
opening  the  animal. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  accoucheur  of  this  city,  suffered  very  severely  from  having 
'o  of  bis  fingers  inoculated  with  the  juices  of  a  decomposed  ciiild.  In  opening 
id  extracting  the  head,  he  Klightly  scratched  himself  with  the  broken  bones ; 
ten  hours  alter  the  accident  lie  was  seized  with  a  violent  and  protracted  rigor, 
lluved  by  vomiting  and  high  fever ;  a  red  line  soon  extended  up  each  arm  as 
igh  as  the  axilla,  and  nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  he  regained  his  health  sufQ- 
iently  to  be  able  to  attend  to  business. 

The  period  of  latency  of  this  poison  is  usually  very  brief,  or,  more  properly 

.peaking,  only  a  short  time  elapses  before  the  occurrenc<^  of  well-marked  symp- 

ioms ;  for  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  begins  its  peculiar  operation  upon  the 

borulatetl  structures  almost   immediately  after  its  introduction,  although   its 

wpl'isive  effects  may  not  manifest  themselves  nearly  so  so<m.     Generally  they 

do  not  come  on  before  the  end  of  the  second  day,  or  the  commencement  of  the 

third.    In  one  case — th«»  most  remarkable,  in  this  respect,  on  reconl — the  symp- 

tomi^  wrre  quite  severe  within  the  first  twelve  hours,  and  the  patient  died  in  forty 

koarsfrom  the  receipt  of  the  wound.     In  the  case  of  Dr.  Temple,  al)ove  alluded 

to,  Tiojf'nt  indisposition  ensued  in  less  than  thirty-five  hours  from  the  time  he 

pricke«l  his  thumb.     The  accident  happened  late  r>n  a  Saturday  night,  and  on  the 

folluwintr  Monday  moming,  on  his  way  to  the  coUege.  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  he 

WIS  obliged  immediately  to  return  to  his  room,  which  he  did  not  leave  again  for 

nearly  two  months.     In  the  case  of  Kissam,  a  medical  student,  related  by  the 

UifDr.  Godman,  violent  symptoms  supervened  in  less  than  fifteen  hours,  although 

death  «lid  not  occur  until  the  fifth  day.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ])atiei)t  occasion- 

illj  remains  free  from  suffering  for  a  com])aratively  long  ])«'riod,  as  in  the  instance 

of  Mr.  Xewby.  an  English  surgeon,  who  punctured  himself  in  opening  the  body 

o(  a  child  dead  of  enteritis.  wh«'re  no  surious  inconvenience  was  experienced  until 

the  himmfncement  of  the  fourth  dav. 

Th<Te  is  no  question  that  some  persons  are  peculiarly  pnme  to  snffiT  from  this 

poisi»n.     I  am  acquainted  with  a  i)hysi(*ian  who  was  fornirrly  much  engaged  in 

paih«ii»irical  researches,  who  rarely  op«'ned  a  d«'a<l  body  without  having  a  dissec- 

tino  iniil  uiHin  his  hand,  thumb,  or  finger.     Occasionally  the  conse(iurnces  were 

norr*  serious,  the?  disett.-^e  extemling  up  the  arm,  ah>ng  the  coursi*  of  the  absorb- 

«Dt\  as  high  as  the  axilla.     DisorderiMl  health,  hard  stu<ly,  general  d<'l)ility, 

iDwial  anxiety,  and  other  rauses.  no  doul)t,  powerfully  j)n'dispose  to  the  devclop- 

OKDtuf  the  disease.     A  student  who  has  for  weeks  inhalr<I  the  foul  atmos]»here 

of  llie  ilisseeiiiig-room.  taken  little  exrrcise,  and  sat  uj)  late  at  night,  eating,  per- 

'up^,  withal,  very  heartily,  will  be  murh  mi»re  likely  to  conira<*t  the  diseas*',  and  to 

^ufi-r  W'vrri'ly,  if  h«'  wound  himself,  than  onr*  who  has  taken  belter  care  of  himself. 

iy'jmjfttfmf. — The  usual  point  of  departure  of  this  disease  is  the  inoculated  part, 

fr*mi  wliirh  it  rapidly  spreads  in  every  direction.     A  smarting,  stinging,  or  buni- 

■OITM-Iisation  is  gt>nerally  the  first  cireunistance  which  attracts  attention.     Up<m 

'ookinir  at  the  part,  it  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  little  whitish  vesicle,  perhaps 

^nilr  the  size  of  an  ordinarv  ]»iii*s  ln'ad.  filled  with  serum,  and  resting  uimn  a 

htni,  reddi>h  base,  extremely  sensitive  on  pressure.     When  this  vesicle  breaks, 

Mit  usually  does  in  tw«*nty-four  hours,  a  small  ulcer  is  ex]>os«'d,  having  a  foul 

'«><r.  and  discharging  a  thin,  sanious  fluid.     The  pain  by  this  time  is  generally 

^*ry  (ijjJtressinjr,  burnitig,  and  pulsatile,  depriving  the  patient  t>f  appetitt*  and 

f^'tp;  the  ft«ire  enlarges;  the  swelling  augments;  and  the  surface  feels  exceed- 

^'•friy  hot,  tense,  heavy,  and  numb.     Generally  a  red  line  is  S4'en  extending  from 

^^leatof  the  inoculation  along  the  arm  to  the  axilla,  marking  the  course  of 

**  of  the  absorbent  vessels.     As  the  poisonons  influence  spreads,  the  whole 

linb  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  pitting  on  pressure,  and  <'xhibiting  a  dusky, 

^sipelatous  appearauce.     With  this  increase  of  swelling  there  is  a  proportionate 
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increase  of  pain,  which  now  amounts  to  torture ;  the  limb  feels  like  a  mui  of 
lead,  and  is  completely  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion.  In  bad  caiei  ths 
inflammation  extends  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  the  axilla,  and  even  to  the  ca^ 
responding  side  of  the  trunk. 

Such  iH  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the  disease ;  but  cases  occnr  where  the  oidif 
of  the  symptoms  is  reversed,  the  poison  exploding  in  the  axilla,  and  thence  ei- 
tending  up  the  nock  and  down  the  side,  the  arm  being,  perhaps,  almost  free  from 
inflammation,  and  there  b<»ing  no  appearance,  or  only  a  very  slight  appearance, 
of  disease  at  the  seat  of  the  inoculation.  The  swelling,  which  sometimes  reaches 
as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  is,  at  first,  of  a  doughy  character,  and  of  a  pak 
pinkish  hue ;  but  it  soon  becomes  hard,  and  assumes  the  peculiar  erysipelatoni 
blush  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  more  common  variety.  The  pain  ii 
generally  exquisite  from  the  beginning,  and  is  sometimes  of  itself  sufficient  to 
crush  the  syst<*m,  before  sufl^cient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  formation  of  the  cha- 
racteristic pustule.  Such  eases,  which  arc  always  fraught  with  danger,  have 
lH.»en  known  to  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  not  every  case  of  inoculat^^d  dissection  wound  that  gives  rise  to  general 
syrajitoms ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  affection  is 
altogether  of  a  local  character,  being  confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  original  injury,  diffused  over  the  hand  and  wrist,  or,  it  may  be,  limited  to  % 
few  absorbent  vessels,  as  seen  by  the  red  lines  extending  up  the  limb.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  patient  may  feel  a  little  unwell,  have  some  headache,  and 
want  of  appetite,  or  sufler  from  chilliness  and  aching  of  the  limbs,  but  there  will 
be  no  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  This  will,  however,  be  sure  to 
occur,  if  the  virus  has  gained  full  admission  into  the  system,  the  eymptoma 
showing  themselves,  on  an  average,  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The 
patient,  at  first,  has  merely  a  feeling  of  depression,  or  faintness,  with  a  sense  of 
chilliness,  pain  in  the  head,  and  slight  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
This  prodroma  is  speedily  succeeded  by  violent  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes 
of  heut,  }>y  nausea  and  vomiting,  excessive  restlessness,  intense  thirst,  an  increase 
of  c<'])halalgia,  a  haggard,  wo-begoue  state  of  the  countenance,  and  indescribaWe 
despondency.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  respiration  hurried,  the  skin  dry  and 
hot,  the  pulse  sharp  and  frequent,  but  feeble.  The  bowels  are  either  constipated, 
or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  harassed  with  diarrhoea. 

The  disease,  in  its  worst  forms,  soon  reaches  its  crisis,  the  system  rapidly 
falling  into  a  typhoid  state.  During  this  downward  course  the  symptoms  above 
described  become  more  and  more  marked ;  the  tongue  dry  and  brown ;  the  pulse 
quick  and  tremulous  ;  the  countenance  sallow  and  withered  ;  the  skin  yellow  and 
covered  with  clammy  sweat ;  and  the  suffering  indescribal)ly  severe.  Delirium 
always  sets  in  at  an  early  period,  and  is  a  prominent  symptom  throughout.  Death 
occurs  in  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  according  as  there  is  overwhelming  exhaus- 
tion, or  depression  from  gangrene  and  metastatic  abscesses. 

The  appearancc^s  discovered  on  diasertion  are  variable.  When  the  case  bis 
run  its  course  vt?ry  rapidly,  the  internal  organs  may,  apparently,  be  entirely  free 
from  disease,  or  there  may  be  evidence  of  slight  elTusion  into  the  chest,  with  an 
engorged  condition  of  the  lungs,  the  affected  structures  themselves  being  some- 
what infiltrated  with  serum  and  lymph.  Under  opposite  circumstances,  there 
will  generally  be  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  pleura, 
lungs,  and  peritoneum,  with,  perhaps,  deposits  of  pus  in  the  larger  joints, 
among  the  muscles,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  parts  more 
immediatelv  involved  in  the  morbid  action  will  be  found  to  be  enormouslv  diS" 
tended  with  the  ordinary  products  of  inflammation,  highly  softened  at  some  points 
and  greatly  indurated  at  others,  with  here  and  there  an  abscess,  and,  perhaps,  a 
gangrenous  spot. 

The  i^f'Ofjnoais  of  this  affection  may  be  deduced,  in  some  degree,  from  the  pre- 
ceding remarks.  When  the  disease  is  strictly  local,  much  suffering  may  be  the 
consecjuence,  but  ultimate  recovery  will  be  certain,  the  part  immediately  affected 
becoming,  ])erhaps,  withered  and  completely  useless,  as  often  happens  when  the 
lesion  is  seated  in  a  finger.     In  the  very  worst  cases  death  may  occur  in  lett 
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ban  forty-eight  hours,  apparently  from  the  empoisoned  condition  of  the  nervous 
rsleu.  with  little  or  no  evidcMiec  whatever  of  local  disease.  In  anotiicr  class 
i  c&so.s.  also  very  bad,  the  patient  may  live  five  or  eix  days,  and  then  perish 
rom  the  violence  of  the  resulting  inflammation ;  or  he  may  linger  on  for  weeks 
did  months,  abscess  after  abscess  forming  in  the  limb,  on  the  side,  or  in  other 
vgiuns  of  the  Ixidy,  and  finally  die  from  constitutional  irritation ;  or,  lastly,  he 
uay.  after  having  l>een  for  a  long  time  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  struggle 
ihruuffh  the  disease,  and  in  the  end  make  a  good  recover}',  or  he  may  remain 
permanently  weak,  and  crippled  in  some  internal  organ. 

S<>nie  persons  are  a  long  while  in  recovering  from  apparently  very  trifling 
•ccidents  of  this  kind,  depending  either  upon  some  idiosyncrasy,  or  upon  some 
d.'nngcment  of  the  general  health.  1  myself  formerly  suffered  a  great  deal  in 
this  way.  On  one  occasion  my  thumb,  which  had  been  accidentally  pricked  in 
eximining  the  Ixnly  of  a  woman  dead  of  ])hthisis,  remained  sore  for  fifteen  months ; 
•nd  a  former  colleague  of  mine,  Professor  Rogers,  of  Louisville,  once  had  an 
affection  of  this  kind  upon  one  of  his  fingers  which  troubled  him  for  upwards  of 
ihm*  Ti-ar?.  When  the  disease  is  thus  protracted,  the  probability  is  that  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  essentially  concerned  in  nursing  its  latent  embers. 

Trvatnuuif, — The  treatment  is  preventive  ond  curative.  As  soon  as  a  wound 
of  ihii*  kind  has  been  received,  the  part  must  be  most  thoroughly  washed,  first 
vith  warm  water  and  castih.'  soap,  and  then  by  holding  it  under  a  stream  of  cold 
viiir.  suction  1>eing  at  the  same  time  performed  with  the  mouth.  If  the  wound 
be  very  small,  or  valvular,  the  lx?st  plan  will  be  to  dilate  it,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  poison,  ^^'hatever  method  l>c  adopted, 
tbe  operation  is  completed  by  eiTectual  cauterization  with  the  acid  nitrate  of 
nemiry.  inserted  into  the  wound  by  means  of  a  small  pointed  stick  of  wood. 
Intheabscnee  of  this  article,  which  1  prefer  to  everything  else  for  the  purpose, 
ttsemav  l>e  made  of  nitrate  of  silver,  butter  of  antimony,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or 
sulphuric  acicK  or  a  saturated  solution  of  ecpial  parts  of  alum  and  nitre.  Persons 
wbuare  in  the  habit  of  suffering  from  dissection  wounds  should  always  employ 
KmepnM^autionary  measures  in  examining  dead  bodies,  such  as  anointing  the 
binds  well  with  pomatum,  lard,  tallow,  or  simple  cerate,  and  even  wearing  thin 
haiher  ploves,  any  fluids  that  nmy  1m^  present  being  previously  removed  by  an 
issistant.  Fortunately,  since  the  introduction  of  chloride  of  zinc  injections  now 
iagueh  common  use  in  our  schools,  suttering.  in  any  form,  from  dissection  wounds 
ismnth  less  conmion  than  formerly.  In  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  no  case 
of  a  serious  character  has  occurred  since  this  article  was  first  employed  ]»y 
Professsiir  Wallace,  formerly  denionstrat<»r  of  anatomy.  The  pupils  of  the  other 
in^tituiinns  of  this  city  have,  I  believe,  been  equally  exempt. 

If  the  case  has  Ixren  n<'glected,  or  if,  in  spite  tif  the  precautions  here  mentiond, 

tTenVIe  forms  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  this  should  at  t>nce  be  opened  by  a  free 

felon,  when.  bU?e<ling  having  been  encouraged  by  immersion  in  warm  water, 

the  juirt  should    be  thoroughly  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  wet  with 

ihe dilute  tinctun*  of  iodine,  an  ectn»pic  ettect  being  still  hoped  for,  though  not 

I'ki-Ijrto  l)c  attained.     Warm  water-ilressing  with  lau<lanura  is  then  applied,  and 

'^patient  must  take  a  brisk  catliartic.  keep  quiet,  and  liv(»  light,  watching  the 

P^wess  of  events.      If  the  disease  extend,  the  indications  will   be  to  limit  its 

•ction  as  much  as  ])ossible,  and  to  sustain  the  syst«'m  under  the  approaching 

"tnitfirle.     In  view  of  the  inevitable  typlniid  tendency,  all  exhausting  remedies 

ftiD-st  be  can.'fully  withheld,  es|)ecially  the  lancet  and  active  purgation.     If  nausea 

tod  Vomiting  arc  present,  a  mustanl  an<l  salt  emetic,  or  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 

ii^ailininistereil,  and  the  bowels  and  secretions  are  regulated  by  mercurial  laxa- 

ires,  aided,  if  there  is  high  fever,  by  tepid  sponging  of  the  surface,  and  the 

i."«e  of  the  neutral  mixtun'.     To  n-lievtj  the  excessive  pain  and  resth?ssncss,  opium 

jost  \9V  given  in  large  and  sustained  doses,  united,  if  there  is  nuich  dryness  of  the 

iin,  with  a  litth?  antimony  or  ipecacuanha.     The  distressing  headache  which  so 

flea  at'ends  the  di.<easc  must  be  treated  with  cold  a|)plications  to  the  scalp,  the 

it  f«x)t-bath,  and  the  exclusion  of  light  and  noise;  but  anodynes  will,  in  general, 

ford  more  ease  than  anything  else.  I  f  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  is  thivateiied, 
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a  few  locches  may  bo  applied  to  the  temple,  or  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  tbe  neck 
The  moment  typhoid  symptoms  appear,  the  proper  remedies  will  be  milk  punch, 
quinine,  iron,  and  ammonia.     In  the  more  terrible  forms  of  the  disease,  com- 
meneing  with  violent  pain  in  the  axilla,  side,  and  shoulder,  these  means  should 
be  used  at  once,  in  large  quantity,  especially  the  brandy,  with  the  hope  of  neo- 
trnlizing  the  poison,  and  thus  arresting  its  zymotic  tendency.     Although  we  knor 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  poison,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  judging  from 
the  good  effects  which  attend  the  employment  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  enib 
bite,  that  brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors  might  be  of  great  serfice  in  dis- 
section wounds.     The  suggestion,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
attention.     Their  beneficial  effects  might  possibly  be  increased  by  the  free  use 
of  carl>onatc  of  ammonia ;  certainly  by  that  of  anodynes. 

As  it  respects  the  parts  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  disease,  the  best 
remedies,  after  tiie  first  ten  or  twelve  hours,  will  be  the  warm  water-dressing, 
medicated  with  laudanum  and  Goulard*s  extract,  acetate  of  lead,  or  hydrocfalo- 
rate  of  ammonia,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 
Lint  wet  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  laudanum  sometimes  affords  great  eom- 
fui*t.  Blisters  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  objectionable,  their  vesicating  effects  in- 
terfering with  other  applications.  Leeches  arc  occasionally  productive  of  grest 
relief,  but  they  are  not  to  be  used,  except  in  very  robust  subjects,  and  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  affection.  When  there  is  much  (edema,  the  pressure  of  the 
bandage  will  be  useful.  Tension  is  relieved,  and  matter  evacuated,  by  free  and 
timelv  incisions. 

Covering  the  parts  thickly  with  strong  mercurial  ointment,  along  the  whole 
track  of  the  inflamed  lymphatic  vessels,  is  sometimes  u.seful  in  arresting  the 
spread  of  the  morbid  action,  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids. 
Professor  Wallace  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  facts  which  he  has  communicated  to  me  warrant  me  in  saying  thab 
it  is  always  worthy  of  trial  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  secondary  effects  of  this  class  of  injuries  are  to  be  removed  by  change  oT 
air,  by  attention  to  the  S(;cretions,  and  by  the  use  of  tonics,  iodide  of  potassium^ 
an<l  cod-liver  oil.  In  obstinate  cases,  a  mild  course  of  mercury  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  most  eligible  topical  remedies  are  evaporating  s])irituous  lotions,  or 
lotions  i>f  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonii. 
Sometimes  a  deep  and  free  incision  will  afford  more  prompt  relief  than  anything 
else. 

b. — Malignant  Pustule, 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  cutaneous  and  cellular  tissues,  commencing  in  thefona 
of  a  little  vesiele,  and  rapidly  terminating  in  gangrene,  its  cause  being  a  septic 
virus  generated  by  horned  cattle  laboring  under  murrain.  The  French  surgeons 
usually  describe  it  under  the  name  of  charbon,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe  it 
is  vulgarly  known  by  the  term  Persian  fire,  or  malignant  pimple,  the  former 
having  reference  to  the  horrible  pain  which  attends  it,  the  latter  to  its  destructive 
tendency. 

The  disease  is  met  with  in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  though  it  appears  to 
be  less  common  here  than  in  Europe.  Cases  of  it  have  occasionally  Iwen  noticed 
in  this  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  I  have  myself  seen  it  in  Kentucky,  where,  ss 
well  as  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  murrain  some- 
times prevails  as  an  epidemic.  In  the  latter  State  it  caused  great  havoc  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  among  the  stock  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  Vermillion, 
carrying  off  an  inmiense  number  of  cattle,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
horses  and  mules,  among  the  latter  of  which  it  first  broke  out.  Hogs  and  dogs 
that  ate  of  the  carcases  took  the  distemper,  and  soon  died  of  it.  Several  cases 
occurred  in  which  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the  hnman  subject  by  the 
green  carrion  fly.  During  ray  residence  at  Louisville  four  cases  of  the  malady 
came  under  my  observation,  all  having  been  contracted  in  flaying  and  eTiBCe^ 
ating  cows  dead  of  murrain.     Three  of  the  cases  were  males. 

In  Europe,  malignant  pustule  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  observed  on  the  coott- 
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It,  particularly  in  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  inliabi- 
its  of  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  nearly  exempt  from  it ;  at  least  we  may  80 
er  from  the  fact  that  hardly  any  allusion  is  made  to  the  disease  in  any  of  their 
vtks.  In  France  it  is  very  common  in  Lorraine,  Franche-comtc,  Burgundy, 
"OTeace,  Lyonnais,  and  some  of  the  other  southern  regions,  although  no  part 
eatirely  free  from  it.  It  is  rare  ot  Paris,  but  frequent  at  Marseilles,  showing 
at  locality  is  favorable  to  its  production. 

The  dirioase  is  most  common  u))on  the  hands  and  face,  because  these  parts,  be- 
\g  habitually  expos4'd,  are  most  liable  to  inoculation.  Persons  who  w^ork  among 
ides,  both  preen  and  dry,  tanners,  butchers,  shepherds,  blacksmiths,  and  veteri- 
9XJ  surgeons,  are  most  liable  to  its  attacks.  It  is  often  contracted  by  the  common 
eopic  in  flaying  and  eviscerating  animals  dead  of  murrain.  It  has  olso  occurred 
nun  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rectum  and  vagina  of  a  cow  laboring  under 
mtrid  fever.  The  virus  lias  occasionally  been  conveyed  by  insects  from  the 
ILaea^^d  brute  to  man.  I  have  already  allud(^d  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  com- 
monir^atfd  by  the  green  carrion-fly.  It  would  seem  that  certain  parts  of  an  ani- 
mil,  IS  the  hair  and  wool,  retain  the  poisonous  matter  for  a  long  time,  and  even 
■fter  they  liave  Ijeen  most  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed.  Dr.  Bourgeois  refers 
to  the  ea.se  of  a  man  in  whom  the  di.seaso  was  apparently  produced  by  picking 
the  hon^e-hair  taken  out  of  an  old  sofa.  A  very  common  way  in  which  it  is  con- 
tncted  is  by  handling  dry  hides.  Even  tannc^d  leather  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
communicating  tlie  affection.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  might  l)c  contracted 
by  eating  the  flesh  of  brutes  dead  of  nuirrain,  but  we  know  of  no  facts  that  justify 
such  a  conclusion.  Whether  it  can  be  conveyed  from  one  hunmn  being  to  ano- 
ther, or  from  man  to  the  inferior  animals,  is  also  undetermined. 

What  the  nature  of  the  poison  is  which  produces  this  disease,  or  when,  where, 
and  huw  it  is  developed,  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  solving.  It  is 
enilentiv  of  a  zymotic  character,  like  the  virus  of  smallpox  and  chancre,  and  is 
generated  by  most  of  our  domestic  animals,  especially  cattle  dead  of  nmrrain,  its 
occnrreDce  fieing  less  frequent  in  the  horsr,  mule,  ass,  and  shee]).  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  it  may  be  generated  by  birds,  as  the  hen  and  turkey.  In  a  case,  of 
which  I  have  collected  the  particulars,  the  disease  was  contracted  by  three  per- 
wnsin  picking  and  eviscerating  several  buzzards  with  a  view  of  extracting  their 
oil  iifith  the  hands  and  forearms  of  each  individual  were  inoculated.  Violent 
local  and  constitutional  symi»toms  showed  themselves  by  the  end  of  the  second 
<J«J  after  the  operation,  the  parts  becoming  exc<'ssively  swollen  and  painful,  and 
WTercd  with  numerous  vesi(rles,  which,  upon  bursting,  exposed  ill-looking  ulcers, 
dJM'harging  a  thin  sanious  fluid,  and  remaining  open  for  many  weeks.  The  in- 
sulation reached  up  to  the  axilla,  the  glands  of  which  were  enormously  en- 
'wged.  some  of  tiieni  finally  suppurating.  Kecovery  took  place  only  after  a  long 
^.and  after  great  suffering,  reducing  the  patients  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave. 
't  li  diflicuit  to  say  whether,  in  these  instances,  the  poison  was  actually  gene- 
iled  hy  these  birds,  or  merely  conveyed  by  them  through  their  feathers. 
Sijmjftom^. — The  period  of  latency  of  the  disease  is  very  brief,  generally,  per- 
jpj,  not  exceeding  a  few  hours.  The  first  distinguishable  evidence  of  the  opera- 
u  of  the  poison  is  a  small  reddish  ])oint,  not  larger  than  a  pin*s  head,  and  the 
It  of  a  burning,  itching  sensation,  attended  with  a  desire  to  scratch,  ii radually 
reading  in  .size,  it  is  speedily  followed  by  a  little  vesicle,  filled  with  a  thin, 
•bid  Hcrum,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  soon  replaced  by  a  pustule  of  a  yellowish, 
twnit^b,  or  reddish  color,  according  as  it  contains  pure  pus,  or  pus  mixed  with 
lod.  Around  the  pustule  is  a  distinct  areola,  not  unlike  that  of  smallpox ;  the 
rt  is  exqaisitely  painful,  hard,  and  circumscribed,  allowing  itself  to  1>c  raised 
from  the  adjacent  structures.  Continuing  to  extend,  it  b<>comes  gradually 
re  and  more  prominent,  and  at  length  acquires  a  base  equal  to  the  diameter 
ft  twenty-five  cent  piece,  a  half  dollar,  or  even  a  dollar.  Meanwhile  the  pus- 
e  bursts,  revealing  a  foul,  gangrenous  ulcer,  discharging  a  sanious,  fetid,  irri- 
ing  fluid,  sometimes  quite  abundant.  Long  before  the  disease  has  reached 
8  crisis,  the  affected  limb  is  enormously  swollen,  stiff,  numb,  heavy,  and  e.x- 
idtely  painfal,  the  inflammation  often  reaching  as  far  as  the  shouldv:v,  ^wvV 
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Bcriouslj  inTolving  the  axillary  glands.  The  number  of  vesicles  is  TaritUe;  it 
one  of  my  eases  there  was  only  a  single  one  ;  in  another  there  were  two,  omeoi 
the  hand  and  the  other  on  the  forearm  ;  in  the  third  there  were  five ;  and  ia  i 
fourth  the  whole  arm  and  hand  were  literally  covered  with  them,  their  DDulNr 
amounting  to  several  hundred.  When  numerous,  they  are  always  proportionatdf 
small,  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  currant  or  a  split  pea. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  face,  the  swelling  is  generally  so  great  uto 
give  rise  to  the  most  hideous  distortion,  and  render  it  almost  impossible  to  dig-     ^ 
tinguish  one  feature  from  another.     The  eyelids  are  closed  and  distended  like 
bladders,  the  lips  are  several  times  the  natural  thickness  and  hardly  moTabk, 
the  cheeks  are  enormously  puffed  out,  and  the  natural  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  jaw  and  neck  is  completely  obliterated.     The  face,  in  fact,  looks  more  like  a 
dark,  shapeless  mass  than  a  human  countenance.    When  seated  here,  themaladj 
is  apt  to  extend  to  the  throat,  causing  great  swelling  of  the  palate  and  tonsils, 
attended  with  intense  difficulty  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  sometimes  followed 
by  suffocation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those,  in  the  first  instance,  of  general  fno/aue. 
or  uneasiness,  with  a  feeling  of  depression  and  foreboding  of  evil.  Presently 
high  fever  sets  in,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  rigors  ;  and  then,  in  a  veir  feir 
days,  the  patient  sinks  into  a  low  typhoid  condition,  commonly  attended  witb 
muttering  delirium,  loss  of  sleep,  and  excessive  restlessness.  Death  often  follows 
in  three  or  four  days  from  the  first  manifestation  of  the  disease  ;  but  sometimes 
it  does  not  take  place  under  a  week,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  not  before  the  end 
of  a  fortnight.  The  patient's  habits  and  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  the 
inoculation,  the  quantity  of  matter  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  the  nature 
of  the  treatment,  all,  doubtless,  exercise  an  important  influence '  upon  the  issue 
of  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  few  re«)verieB 
occur  under  any  circumstances. 

Dissection  has  hitherto  thrown  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  disease.    The 
internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  are  generally  considerably  engorged ;  and 
in  a  few  rare  instances  metastatic  abscesses  have  been  found.     The  affected  limb 
is  usually  distended  with  serum  and  lymph,  the  latter  of  which  often  exists  in 
large  quantity,  giving  the  parts  their  characteristic  hardness,  and  exhibiting 
occasionally,  here  and  there,  a  greenish,  gelatinous  appearance.     In  one  ea.<e  I 
discovered  several  depots  of  blood.     If  the  patient  survive  sufficiently  long, 
abscesses  may  form  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  probably  even  Id 
some  of  the  viscera,  especially  the  lung  and  liver.     The  inflammation  seldom 
extends  deeply  among  the  muscles,  its  progress  being  apparently  limited  by  the 
aponeuroses.     The  axillary  glands  are  sometimes  much  enlarged,  softened,  di^ 
colored,  and  infiltrated  with  various  kinds  of  fluids.     In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  vesicles  the  parts  are  of  extreme  density,  cutting  with  a  grating 
noise  very  much  like  fibro-cartilage.     Doubtless  the  veins  and  absorbents  are 
implicated  in  the  disease,  but  in  what  manner,  or  degree,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.    There  is  usually,  after  death,  a  tendency  to  rapid  decomposition. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  prophylactic  and  curative.  As  soon  asitia 
ascertained  that  an  individnal  has  been  inoculated,  the  part  should  immedi- 
ately bo  cut  out,  after  which  it  should  be  well  washed  with  warm  water,  to 
encourage  vascular  disgorgement,  and  then  still  further  drained  by  the  cuppiug- 
glass,  these  means  being  followed  by  thorough  cauterization  with  dilute  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury  or  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  part  is 
destroyed  with  the  Vienna  paste,  or  the  hot  iron.  When  early  and  effectual 
riddance  has  been  neglected,  or  found  impracticable,  the  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  general  principles,  by  mild,  soothing,  and  supporting  measnws. 
All  sanguineous  depletion,  both  by  the  lancet  and  leeches,  active  purgation,  and 
other  debilitating  means  are  avoided,  as  calculated,  inevitably,  to  hasten  the  W" 
crisis.  The  secretions,  always  seriously  deranged  in  this  disease,  are  rectified 
by  small  doses  of  calomel,  the  excessive  pain  is  allayed  by  morphia,  and  the 
system  is  sustained  by  the  liberal  use  of  brandy,  quinine,  and  other  stimulants. 
The  limb,  placed  in  an  elevated  position,  is  wrapped  up  in  light  flannel  dotH 
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»at  of  a  tepid  solution  of  lead  and  opium,  and,  if  there  is  much  tension 
ebbing,  earlj  and  free  incisions  arc  practised  to  afford  vent  to  the  effused 
Sometimes  great  comfort  is  experienced  from  the  employment  of  an 
t  cataplasm,  covered  with  laudanum  and  olive  oil.  Fetor  is  allayed  by 
rides,  which  may  also  sometimes  be  advantageously  given  internally, 
convalescence  take  place,  the  cure  must  be  promoted  by  nutritious  food 
ik,  and  change  of  air. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CTS    OF    INJURIES    UPON    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

a  this  head  may  be  included  the  more  immediate  effects  of  injuries,  as 
depression,  or  shock,  and,  as  it  has  not  inaptly  been  termed,  traumatic 
.  These  effects  may  succeed  to  almost  any  lesion,  however  trivial  or 
kted,  their  production  being  greatly  influenced  by  the  temperament,  habits, 
I  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual ;  and  they  deserve  the  most  careful 
asmnch  as  they  are  frequently  followed  by  the  worst  consequences.  The 
)f  tetanus  might  properly  be  included  under  the  present  division,  but  as 
ise  occasionally  arises  without  any  external  injury,  the  consideration  of 
I  postponed  until  I  come  to  speak  of  the  affections  of  the  nerves. 

SECT.  I. — PROSTRATION,  COLLAPSE,  OR  SHOCK. 

maybe  defined  to  be  a  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  induced  suddenly 
nal  injury,  and  essentially  dependent  upon  a  loss  of  innervation.  It 
effect,  the  same  relation  to  the  nervous  system  that  syncope  does  to  the 
;  in  the  one  case,  the  result  is  caused  by  a  diminution  of  nervous 
the  other  by  a  diminution  of  blood ;  in  both,  the  consequence  is  more  or 
tration,  with  perturbation  of  body  and  mind,  extremely  variable  both  as 
ity  and  duration.  When  the  nervous  shock  is  severe,  it  may  instantane- 
minate  in  death,  as  so  often  happens  in  falls  and  blows  upon  the  head ; 
lerally,  however,  after  having  continued  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  passes 
tion,  the  powers  of  life  gradually  coming  up,  as  the  different  organs  and 
ral  system  regain  their  nervous  fluid.  The  most  severe  and  fatal  cases 
are  generally  those  that  supervene  upon  direct  injury  to  the  great 
centres,  as  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  no  less  disastrous  effects  occa- 
mcceed  blows  upon  the  epigastric  region,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
cted  upon  the  solar  plexus  of  nerves.  In  some  of  these  and  similar 
I  life  is  destroyed  with  the  same  rapidity  as  by  lightning,  the  nervous 
Dg  instantaneously  annihilated  without  the  individual  being  rendered 
I  of  his  doom.  Such  cases  have  their  counterparts  in  those  frightful 
iges  in  which,  a  large  artery,  as,  for  example,  the  aorta,  being  divided, 
Qt  perishes  in  a  few  seconds  from  loss  of  blood.  The  blood  has  long 
►wn  by  physiologists  as  the  vital  fluid,  so  necessary  has  its  integrity 
>een  regarded  to  the  well-being  of  the  system  and  the  maintenance  of 
ction.  But  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  fluid  entitled  to  this  distinction  ; 
oas  fluid  is  both  more  subtle  and  more  important  as  a  life  preserver. 
ood  flows  away  in  a  mighty  and  overwhelming  torrent,  the  person  dies, 
8  then  said  to  be  destroyed,  as  it  certainly  is,  by  the  excessive  sanguine- 
lage.  But  in  shock,  the  same  effect  may  happen,  and  yet  the  body  bo 
Borcbarged  with  blood,  not  a  single  drop  perhaps  having  been  spilled  in 
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the  accident  cfiUsing  the  fatal  reeult.  Thus,  of  the  two  fluids,  the  neiroas  is,  a 
every  respect,  the  nK)re  important,  because  the  more  essential  to  life;  and  ita 
disturbance  is  therefore  a  more  frequent  cause  of  death. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  on  surgery  to  inquire  into  the  natare  of 
the  nervous  fluid,  or  to  attempt  to  settle  tlie  question  so  often  propounded, 
whether  there  really  is  any  fluid  of  this  kind  at  all.  Such  an  investigttioi 
belongs  more  properly  to  physiology ;  but  there  is  no  sensible  practitioner  wb 
has  not  occasion  daily  to  lament,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I  feel  sure  that  cases  of 
disease  and  accident  are  constantly  permitted  to  slip  through  our  hands  simply 
because  of  our  forgetfulness  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nervous  fluid.  No  one 
is  unmindful  that  a  patient  has  blood,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  life,  and  that,  like  the  solids,  it  is  subject 
to  a  thousand  diseases,  often  of  themselves  sufficient  to  cause  death.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  never  can  acquire  any  intimate  knowledge  of  an  agent  so  subtle  is 
the  nen'ous  fluid ;  like  the  electric,  or  galvanic,  which  it  is  supposed  to  resemble, 
it  can  be  known  only  by  its  effects. 

Shock  may  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  some  of  a  bodily,  othexi 
of  a  mental  character ;  some  external,  others  internal.  It  may  be  purely  nervous, 
or  partly  nervous  and  partly  hemorrhagic,  that  is,  dependent  upon  the  conjoined 
loss  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  fluids.  The  nature  and  extent  of  shock  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  general  health  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
the  amount  of  the  injury,  the  importance  of  the  part  more  directly  assailed,  and, 
also,  in  an  especial  manner,  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  There  are  some 
persons,  soldiers,  for  example,  of  the  most  undoubted  courage,  men  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  face  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  who  fall  into  a  state  of  the  most  pro- 
found prostration  from  the  most  trifling  accident ;  who  turn  pale  and  tremble 
like  a  leaf;  whose  minds  are  perfectly  bewildered,  and  who  are,  as  it  were,  com- 
pletely stunned,  from  injuries  so  insignificant  as  not  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  ordinary  persons.  Such  an  occurrence  can  only  be  explained  by  a  refereoM 
to  idiosyncrasy ;  and  it  has  its  counterpart  in  those  persons  who,  although  ex- 
tremely plethoric,  faint  from  the  slightest  loss  of  blood,  or  even  from  the  mere 
sight  of  that  fluid.  There  are  other  persons,  on  the  controry,  whom  hardly  any 
accident,  however  severe,  can  shock ;  they  are  insensible  to  pain ;  their  nerroos 
system  is  obtuse ;  nothing  affects  them,  either  lx)dily  or  mentally ;  a  severe  blow 
may  stun  thorn,  but  the  effect  is  transient ;  in  a  few  minutes  they  are  completely 
restored  to  consciousness  and  power.  Here,  again,  is  an  example  of  idiosyncrasy, 
a  peculiarity  of  organization ;  in  the  former  case,  the  individual  is  all  nerve,  all 
sensibility ;  in  the  latter,  all  blood,  all  muscle.  But  it  is  not  only  the  nervous 
and  irritable  that  suffer  from  shock  ;  the  fat  and  coqmlcnt  are  prone  to  be  affected 
by  it  from  the  slightest  causes,  and  hence  such  persons  seldom  make  good  sub- 
jects for  the  knife  ;  they  bear  the  loss  of  blood  badly,  and  are  extremely  liable  to 
perish  from  erysipelas  and  pyemia,  in  consequence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  rather 
of  loss  of  nervous  fluid  than  from  any  toxic  state  of  the  blood,  or  blood-poisoning, 
proi>erly  so-called.  There  are  some  individuals  whom  the  slightest  operation 
will  kill ;  touch  them,  and  they  are  sure  to  die  ;  they  are  destitute  of  life-power, 
and  incapable  of  resisting  the  slightest  shock.  The  fainting  produced  by  the 
pricking  of  a  needle  and  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  affords  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  shock  from  trivial  causes. 

Among  the  external  causes  of  shock  deserving  of  particular  notice,  on  account 
of  their  crushing  effects,  are  injuries  upon  the  skull  and  spine,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  a  fall  or  blow;  gunshot,  railway,  steamboat,  and  factory  wounds; 
dislocations  an<l  fractures ;  violent  sprains,  burns,  and  scalds ;  and  some  of  the 
more  severe  operations,  as  the  extirpation  of  enormous  tumors,  and  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  larger  limbs,  even  when  not  attended  with  any  considerable  hemorrhage. 

Severe  shock  is  frequently  produced  by  internal  causes.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  this  kind  is  afforded  in  perforation  of  the  bowel,  conseqnent 
upon  typhoid  fever,  and  followed  by  extravasati(m  of  fecal  matter.  The  moment 
this  takes  place,  the  shock  is  immense ;  if  the  patient  had  been  struck  severely 
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IB  tho  head,  it  coald  not  be  more  so ;  in  some  cases  it  is  so  overwhelming  as  to 
kfltroj  life  in  a  few  hoars.  The  pain  which  attends  tho  passage  of  a  gall-stone, 
or  of  a  renal  concretion,  is  often  followed  by  similar  results ;  extravasation  of 
vine  may  be  mentioned  as  another  example.  Many  a  woman  has  perished  from 
Aock  induced  by  severe  labor ;  and  the  excessive  prostration  consequent  upon 
ipoplectic  seisares  is  familiar  to  every  practitioner. 

Mental  shock  is  often  extremely  severe,  and  is  occasionally  followed  by  the 
worst  consequences,  especially  when  it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  a  severe 
illness,  or  after  a  severe  surgical  operation.  Fright  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the 
cinses  of  mental  shock.  The  effect  of  terror,  in  suddenly  exhausting  nervous 
power,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  those  persons,  who,  being  sentenced 
to  be  bled  to  death,  actually  died  on  hearing  water  trickling  into  the  basin,  which 
thej  supposed  to  be  blood  issuing  from  their  veins,  after  the  arm  had  been 
slightly  pricked,  although  no  vessel  had  been  opened.  It  is  related  of  Desault 
thit  he  one  day  lost  a  patient,  about  to  be  lithotomized,  from  sheer  fright.  The 
■tn,  who  was  very  cowardly,  fainted  and  died  under  the  impression  that  the 
operation  was  progressing,  when  this  distinguished  surgeon  was,  in  fact,  only 
tracing  with  his  nail  the  line  of  the  intended  incision  on  the  perineum.  A  sick, 
kd-ridden  person,  in  danger  of  being  burnt  to  death,  has  been  known  to  perish 
ton  shock,  brought  on  by  excessive  mental  trepidation.  Tho  receipt  of  dis- 
ifTeeable  news,  the  sadden  loss  of  property,  and,  in  short,  violent  mental  emotion 
of  almost  any  kind,  may  give  rise  to  similar  effects. 

Mental  and  corporeal  shock  are  often  combined ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  it 
h  lot  uncommon  to  see  the  fonner  predominate,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  over 
Ibe  latter.  The  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle  may  suffer  from  bodily  shock  in- 
daced  by  a  severe  wound ;  he  may  feel  that  he  is  badly  hurt,  but  still  he  is  san- 
gmne  of  recovery,  and  cheerfully  and  manfully  bears  up  under  his  affliction.  Tho 
ATfcon  examines  his  wound,  and  perceiving  its  grave  character,  informs  him 
that  it  will  probably  cost  him  his  life.  Instantly  the  case  assumes  a  different 
iqMct ;  the  system  is  overwhelmed  with  perturbation  and  excitement ;  the  vital 
powers  are  depressed  to  the  utmost ;  and  death  takes  place  perhaps  several  days 
iooaerthan  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  symptoms  of  shock,  although  extremely  variable,  are  generally  such  as 

•ttend  syncope  from  loiss  of  blood,  or  concussion  of  the  brain,  which  is  itself  only 

iform  of  nervous  depression,  or  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces.    If  the  accident 

has  been  alight,  the  effect  will  be  that  of  a  moderate  stun,  that  is,  the  patient 

till  experience  some  degree  of  mental  confusion,  look  pale,  and  feel  weak  and 

tftmalous;  objects  will  appear  dark  to  him,  and  he  will  probably  reel,  if  not  fall. 

^fwently,  however,  especially  if  he  lies  down,  reaction  will  take  place,  and  in  a 

i4ort  time  he  will  recover  both  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  so  as  to  be  able 

fo  eonvenie,  act,  and  walk  in  the  same  manner  as  before  he  was  hurt.     When 

tte  injury  has  been  severe,  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  will  of  course  be 

Noportionately  greater.     The  patient,  unable  to  support  him.self,  falls  to  the 

(roand,  often  as  he  does  so  inflicting  serious  violence  upim  his  person.     Con- 

beioQrae»i,  special  sensation,  and  volition  are  perhaps  comi^letely  abolished ;  the 

^Nmteoance  is  deadly  pale ;  tht'  respiration  is  slow  and  feeble ;  the  pulse  is  small, 

httering,  and,  at  times,  altogether  imperceptible ;  the  extremities  become  rapidly 

told;  and  the  snrfaee  i.s  soon  bathed  with  an  abundant  clammy  sweat.    Gasping 

md  sicrliing,  with  convulsive  tremors,  are  often  present,  and,  in  general,  but  too 

4eariy  denote  the  seriim.s  character  of  the  lesion.     Not  unfrequently  there  are 

iToluntanr  discharges  from  the  bowels,  with  nausea  and  even  vomiting. 

The  duration  of  these  symptoms  is  subject  to  no  little  diversity;  at  times  they 
«aa  off  in  a  few  minutes,  or,  at  farthest,  in  a  few  hours ;  at  other  times,  they 
ast  for  several  days,  and  even  then  perhaps  they  do  not  disappear  entirely,  one 
r  more  hanging  on  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  When  the  shock  is  very 
erere,  death  may  occur  instantaneously,  or  the  case  may  linger  on  for  some 
ime  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  with,  now  and  then,  an  attempt  at 
eaction,  and  at  last  prove  fatal.  Instances  occasionally  occur  in  which,  after 
ofterably  complete  reaction  has  been  established,  the  system  sinks  again  into  a 
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partial  state  of  collapse,  ihv  vital  forces  evidently  having  not  sufficient  stamim 
to  maintain  the  action  of  the  brain  and  heart.  Such  cases  arc  very  apttoeil 
fatally,  generally  within  the  firrit  twenty-four  hours  aft«r  their  commcnccmeiil 

Iteaciion^  after  shock,  is  denoted  by  a  gradual,  or  more  or  ]ess  rapid  resuj^ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  diflerent  organs,  which  awake,  so  to  speak,  fm 
tiieir  slumber,  and  spring  back  again  into  life  and  happiuess.  One  of  the  fnt 
evidences  of  this  change  is  a  return  of  the  color  of  the  face,  with  an  incnraseof 
the  heart's  action,  as  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which  is  not  only  stronger 
and  fuller,  but  more  steady  and  regular ;  the  respiration  is  more  free  and  opn; 
the  surface  becomes  warmer  and  dryer ;  the  sphincters  again  obey  the  will;  ind 
the  mind  regains  its  self-possession  and  power  of  action.  Often  the  first  syin^ 
torn  of  reaction,  after  severe  shock,  is  vomiting,  followed  by  complete  clearann 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  itself  generally  a  favorable  sign,  as  it  is  oftci 
denotive  of  a  return  of  nmscular  power. 

There  is  a  form  of  shock  which  has  been,  not  inaptly,  called  insidions,  as  tiM 
symptoms  are  generally  of  a  masked  character,  and  are  therefore  well  ealcalatci 
to  deceive  both  the  patit^nt  and  practitioner.  The  person,  although  severdj 
injured,  congratulates  himself  ui)on  having  made  an  excellent  escape,  and  i» 
agines  that  he  is  not  only  in  no  danger,  but  that  he  will  soon  be  about  agun 
in  fact,  to  look  at  him  one  would  hardly  suppose,  at  first  sight,  that  there  wa 
anything  serious  the  matter  ;  the  countenance  appears  well,  the  breathing  i 
good,  the  pulse  is  but  little  affected,  except  that  it  is  too  soft  and  frequent,  an 
the  mind,  calm  and  collected,  possesses  its  wonted  vigor,  the  patient  asking  an 
answering  (lueslions  very  much  as  in  health.  But  a  more  careful  examinatio 
soon  serves  to  show  that  deep  mischief  is  lurking  in  the  system  ;  that  the  mi 
chincry  of  life  has  been  rudely  unhinged,  and  the  whole  system  profoundly  shocked 
in  a  wurd,  that  the  nervous  fluid  has  been  exhausted,  and  that  there  is  not  enuog 
powcT  in  the  constitution  to  reproduce  and  maintain  it.  The  skin  of  such 
person  soon  assumes  an  ict erode,  or  sallow,  cadaverous  appearance,  feeling  i 
the  same  time  doughy  and  inelastic;  the  extremities  become  deadly  cold;  th 
pulse  makes  a  desperate  effort  at  reaction,  but  is,  at  best,  weak  and  tremuloos 
there  is  little  or  no  pain  ;  and  the  patient  is  altogether  too  composed  and  trauqn 
for  one  who  has  sustained  such  an  amount  of  violence.  The  system  does  n< 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  what  has  occurred  ;  its  sensibilities  are  blunted,  an 
hence  it  is  incapable  of  suffering.  Nature,  to  use  the  language  of  Hunter,  do4 
not  feel  the  injurv. 

The  countenance,  in  this  form  of  shock,  has  often  a  peculiar  melancholy  e3 
pression,  as  if  foreshadowing  the  fatal  event;  a  sad  smile  plays  upon  the  li] 
and  illumines  the  lower  i)art  of  the  face,  while  the  upper  part,  on  the  conlran 
wears  a  gloi>my  aspect,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  other.  The  forehead,  fl 
the  patient  looks  at  his  attendants,  especially  if  he  has  just  been  nmsed  froi 
sleej),  is  strongly  knit  and  wrinkled,  giving  it  a  scowling  and  sinister  air.  A 
the  case  ])rogresses,  the  brain  gradually  sinks  into  a  comatose  conditiou,  tb 
signs  of  prostration  become  more  pronounced,  and  death  finally  occurs  from  mer 
exhaustion,  life,  under  such  circumstances,  seldom  lasting  longer  than  three  o 
four  days. 

The  trentmeiit  of  shock  must  be  conducted  with  two  objects  in  view ;  the  firsl 
is  to  promote  reaction,  and  the  second  to  moderate  supervening  inflamuiatioOi 
for  to  prevent  it  altogether  is  by  no  means  always  possible. 

To  recover  a  patient  frotn  shock,  he  should  immediately  be  placed  recumbontir, 
all  constriction  should  be  removed  from  his  person,  free  access  of  cold  air  should 
be  provided,  cold  water  should  be  dashed  upon  the  face,  smelling  bottles  shonM 
be  held  near  the  nose,  and  sinapisms  should  be  applied  to  the  extremilies  oiid  to 
the  precordial  region.  If  the  case  be  unusually  severe,  and  apprehension  ii 
entertained  for  the  patient's  safety,  stimulating  injections  should  be  thrown  into 
the  rectum,  and  turpentine  rubbed  along  the  spine.  If  deglutition  is  practicable, 
brandy  and  water  should  be  given,  but  in  trying  to  convey  these  or  any  other 
fluids  into  the  stomach,  great  care  nmst  be  taken,  otherwise  they  may  descend 
into  the  windpipe,  and  so  cause  strangulation.     The  moat  prudent  plan,  OQ^ 
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rcnmstances,  Is  to  introduce  the  drink  with  a  spoon,  the  mouth  being  pre- 
forc^  open,  and  a  powerful  eflbrt  made  to  excite  tlie  patient's  attention  by 
ig  loudly  into  his  ears.  If  he  cannot  swallow,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
pulsion,  but,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  the  effort  should  at  once  be 
inucd. 

le  milder  cases  of  shock,  the  most  simple  treatment  will  often  suffice  to 
,boat  reaction  ;  as,  for  example,  the  recumbent  posture,  a  drink  of  cold 
and  the  use  of  the  fan  and  smelling  bottle.  The  blood  and  nervous  fluid 
Dsume  their  wonted  channels,  and  the  vital  forces  rapidly  regain  their 
acy. 

le  mental  form  of  shock,  a  soothing  word,  or  an  assurance  of  absence  of 
,  will  frequently  go  farther  in  promptly  effecting  restoration  than  the  most 
111  stimulants,  steadily  and  regularly  administered.  Persons  suffering  from 
riety  of  prostration  are  frequently  much  more  frightened  than  hurt,  and 
ly  regain  their  animation  and  self-possession  when  they  are  told  that 
Djuries  are  altogether  of  a  simple,  trivial  character,  devoid  of  all  danger, 
lesent  and  future. 

ksionally  reaction  is  sadly  interfered  with  by  an  overloaded  and  oppressed 
h,  as  when  the  accident  has  occurred  soon  after  a  meal.  In  such  cases, 
Jent  often  lies  in  a  state  of  deadly  pallor,  with  more  or  less  retching,  for 
before  he  can  shake  off  the  oppressive  burden.  The  indication  obviously 
»ist  nature  in  her  efforts  at  emesis,  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or,  what,  perhaps,  is  better,  under  such 
stances,  equal  parts  of  common  salt  and  mustard.  Serious  lesion  of  the 
s  hanlly  to  be  considered  as  a  contra-indication  to  such  a  course,  when  it 
Elected  that  the  digestive  powers  are  completely  suspended,  and  with 
ifficulty  reaction  takes  place  when  the  stomach  is  oppressed  by  a  heavy 

foolish  and  reprehensible  practice  of  bleeding  persons  laboring  under  the 
rtion  of  shock,  once  so  common,  has  become  completely  obsolete.  No 
a  should  do  anything  without  a  reason,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  per- 
rhat  could  ever  have  induced  a  procedure  so  contrary  both  to  physiology 
od  sense.  In  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  there  are  no  c&ses  in  which  it  is 
>pcr,  immediately  after  such  an  accident,  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm ;  but 
ily  no  practitioner  would  yield  his  judgment  to  such  an  erroneous  view, 
rform  an  operation  that  might  speedily  prove  destructive  to  his  patient, 
ately,  whenever  such  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless 
to,  the  bloo<l  generally  refuses  to  flow,  and  consequently  no  harm  is  done, 
second  indication  is  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  To  do  this, 
Bty  lie  accomplished  in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  letting  on  the  reaction 
Ily ;  avoiding,  on  the  out;  hand,  the  undue  use  of  stimulants,  and,  on  the 
laotiously  interjiosing  antiphlogistics  as  occasion  may  arise  for  their  ex- 
».  Proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  apparent  violence  of  the  symptoms, 
itement  without  power ;  the  struggle  may  Imj  furious,  but  will  in  all  like- 
ie  brief,  for,  if  the  previous  depression  htis  been  at  all  severe,  the  flame 
long  cease  of  its  own  accord,  or  readily  yield  to  the  influence  of  very 
means,  such,  for  instance,  as  sjmnging  the  surface  frequently  with  cool  or 
rater,  and  administering  a  little  morphia  and  antimony,  aided  by  rigid 
ice,  and  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body.  Bleeding  should  be  prac- 
aly  in  young  and  plethoric  subjects,  with  a  tendency  to  serious  inflam- 
of  some  important  internal  organ,  and  where,  consequently,  the  fire  is 
»t  feigned.  The  opposite  course  often  exerts  a  most  pernicious  influ- 
K)n  the  patient's  recovery;  impairing  his  vital  powers,  and  preventing 
tern  from  keeping  up  a  due  supply  of  healthy  nervous  fluid,  so  conducive 
estoration  both  of  the  part  and  system.  As  the  secretions  are  commonly 
l]y  deranged  in  all  cases  of  severe  shock,  early  and  effectual  means  should 
•ted  for  their  correction  and  improvement ;  a  gentle  mercurial  purge  will 
hnirably  fulfil  the  indication,  and  render  any  further  use  of  this  class  of 
m  unnecessary.     The  diet  for  the  first  few  days  should  consist  mainly  of 
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niiimul  broths,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  milk  punch,  or  wine  whey,  and  caatumdf 
fallowed  by  food  of  a  Bolid  and  more  fe«ubstantial  character.  Starvation,  in  cua 
of  severe  shock,  is  not  to  bo  thought  of.  Such  a  course  cannot  bie  too  pointed 
or  too  forcibly  condemned,  as  it  is  contrary  alike  to  sound  sense  and  the  dictitai 
of  an  enlighten(;d  experience. 

Anodynes  are  always  borne  well  after  severe  shock,  and  should  be  adminiitcfcd, 
early  and  freely,  to  allay  vascular  action  and  tranqnillize  the  nervous  syeteiL 
The  most  suitable  article  will  be  morphia,  or  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  opino^ 
cither  alone,  or  conjoined  with  valerian,  the  latter  remedy  being  especially  wh 
viceable  in  nervous,  hysterical  persons.  If  the  vital  powers  flag  sensibly  after 
the  occurrence  of  reaction,  recourse  must  be  had,  in  addition  to  anodynes,  to 
quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  brandy,  liberally  and  diligently  administeni 
I>etermiuation  to  internal  organs  is  met  by  leeches  and  blisters. 

SECT.  II. — TRAVMATIC  DELIRIUM. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  effects  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  contend  m 
the  treatment  of  wounds  and  other  injuries,  as  well  as  after  surgical  opentioni^ 
is  the  occurrence  of  d<.'lirium,  at  a  period  too,  perhaps,  when  everything  is  tppi- 
rently  progressing  in  the  most  favorable  and  gratifying  manner.  All  of  a  suddo, 
the  nature  of  the  case  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  for  the  worse ;  the  horizoi, 
just  a  moment  before  perfectly  calm  and  serene,  like  a  summer's  sky,  is  almort 
instantly  overcast  by  a  dark,  lowering  cloud ;  the  system  is  thrown  into  nerrooi 
tremors,  and  the  mind,  agitated  with  disagreeable  forebodings,  is  absorbed  ii 
some  peculiar  fancy,  in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself  pursued  by  his  eB^ 
niies,  or  annoyed  by  persons  peeping  at  him  through  the  keyhole  of  his  door, 
making  grimaces  at  him  through  the  Avindow,  or  concerting  measures  for  Ui 
destruction.  Great  diversity  obtains  in  resp(;ct  to  the  manner  in  which  thedif* 
ease  is  ushered  in.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  apparently  of  a  hysterinl 
charuct(^r,  the  patient  laughing  and  talking  in  a  loud,  boisterous,  and  incohereat 
manner  ;  or  perhaps  indulging  in  unmeaning  jokes  about  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease, the  way  in  which  he  was  hurt,  or  the  conduct  which  he  exhibited  darisg 
the  o])eration  he  has  undergone.  In  another  class  of  cases,  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, he  is  completely  alxsorbed  in  his  business ;  ho  harnesses  his  horses,  hitches 
them  to  the  carriage,  and  swears  at  them  because  they  do  not  move  to  plei« 
him.  In  some  cases,  again,  ho  is  seized  with  a  species  of  religious  frenzy;  be 
prays  and  sings,  and  utters  pious  exclamations.  Occasionally,  he  labors  under 
some  demoniacal  delusion  ;  he  fancies  that  the  devil  has  possession  of  him,  and 
that  he  is  about  to  Ixj  carried  to  the  infernal  regions.  Finally,  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  patient  is  sadly  annoyed  by  the  idea  that  he  is  pursued  by  snakes, 
dogs,  or  rats,  or  that  some  horrible  reptile  is  trying  to  creep  into  his  throat  In 
short,  there  is  no  end  to  these  delusions,  which  arc  often  as  ludicrous  to  the 
observer  as  they  are  distressing  to  the  patient,  to  whom  they  arc  alivays  a  source 
of  severe  suffering,  not  less  so  than  if  they  were  real. 

The  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  not  always  apparent.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  they  are  produced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  inordinate  use 
of  alcoholic  spirits,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  injury, 
attended,  it  may  be,  by  dreadful  shock,  or  copious  hemorrhage,  thus  greatly  in- 
creasing the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  to  external  and  internal  impres- 
sions. It  is  not  nec(issary  for  their  development  that  the  individual  should  have 
been  a  habitual  drunkard  ;  they  often  show  themselves  nearly  as  readily  if  he  has 
merely  been  a  free  drinker  without  having  carried  the  use  of  liquor  to  the  extent 
of  intoxication.  On  the  other  hand,  they  occasionally  occur  in  persons  of  the 
most  temperate  habits,  who  have  perhaps  never  used  alcohol  in  any  form,  or  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  Dupuytren,  who  first  called  attention  to  this  variety  of 
the  disease,  has  given  it  the  nome  of  nervous  delirium,  and  in  the  paper  which 
he  published  on  the  subject  he  has  reported  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  supe^ 
vened  upon  various  kinds  of  injuries  and  operations,  some  of  them  of  •v^J'T 
trivial  character,  or  such  as  usually  produce  no  unpleasant  results  of  any  descrip- 
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patient  rapidly  recoTering  from  their  eflfects.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
eases,  the  affection  is  generally  of  a  purely  nervous  nature,  arising  from 
ta  of  the  commotion  inflicted  upon  a  delicate  and  highly  susceptible  cou- 
.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  often  mixed  up  with  the  effects  of 
endering  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  accurately 
h  other.     All  practical  surgeons  have  frequent  opportunities  of  witness- 

cmses.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  class 
68  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease ;  sometimes  the  most  trivial  scratch, 
Bion,  is  followed  by  it.  Corpulent  persons,  who  generally  bear  injuries 
"mtions  yery  badly,  are  particularly  prone  to  this  form  of  delirium.  Bums 
Ids,  railway  lesions,  lacerated  wounds,  and  compound  fractures  may  be 
led  as  among  the  more  powerful  causes  of  the  affection.  It  has  been 
that  children  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  nervous  delirium  than  adults 
rly  sabjects ;  bnt  this  is  certainly  not  true ;  on  the  contrary,  such  is  the 
bility  of  the  system  at  this  tender  age  to  physical  and  mental  impres- 
at  the  slightest  accident  is  often  sufficient  to  develop  it.  If  women  are 
aently  affected  than  men,  it  is  simply  because  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  There  is  certainly  every  other  reason  why 
•aid  suffer  quite  as  much  as  men,  if  indeed  not  more. 
»as  delirium  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
ter  the  application  of  the  exciting  cause  ;  it  may  last  for  a  variable  period, 
ly  longer  than  five  or  six  days,  and  may  terminate  either  in  health,  or  in 
ecording  to  the  gravity  of  the  injury  that  has  produced  it.  Its  leading 
ns  are  a  confused,  wandering,  or  flighty  state  of  the  mind,  with  excessive 
e ;  incoherency  of  speech  and  manner ;  absence  of  fever ;  an  open,  moist 
the  skin ;  and  little  or  no  excitement  of  the  pulse.  The  eyes  have  gene- 
rild  expression,  and  the  patient  is  easily  disturbed  by  noise  and  light,  as 
tiy  the  presence  of  his  attendants.  The  appetite  is  usually  impaired,  the 
ire  costive,  the  nriue  is  scanty  and  rather  high-colored,  and  the  feet  are 
1  to  be  cold.  If  the  patient  be  spoken  to,  he  is  generally  readily  roused, 
1  lapses  into  his  former  condition. 

)as  delirium,  properly  so  called,  is  easily  distinguished  from  delirium  tre- 
'  the  absence  of  tremors,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the  latter 
IS  to  be  characteristic.  In  delirium  tremens  the  limbs  are  in  a  constant 
ig  condition ;  the  symptom  comes  on  early  in  the  attack,  and  always  lasts 
J  effects  of  the  disease  are  nearly  worn  off.  When  the  delirium  is  fully 
ed,  the  hands  and  fingers  are  incessantly  in  motion,  the  patient  carrying 
his  mouth,  face,  and  head,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  swallowing  something, 
ring  some  imaginar}-  object  from  his  person.     The  countenance  is  usually 

the  eyes  are  deeply  injected,  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  quick, 

mind  is  roused  with  ^rlifliculty.  Added  to  these  circumstances  is  the 
)f  the  case,  which  generally  affords  valuable,  if  not  conclusive,  information 
Dg  the  patient*s  habits  prior  to  his  attack. 

am  tremens,  the  result  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  is  an  extremely  common 
ice  after  all  severe  operations  and  injuries,  and  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
>f  their  mortality.  Hence  operations  should  never,  if  possible,  be  per- 
ipou  this  class  of  persons  so  long  as  they  can  be  put  off,  or  without  due 
ion  of  the  system ;  special  care  should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  shock  and 
Aoodj  as  these  are  two  of  the  most  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  the 

rell  known  that  persons  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  opium  and 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  form  of  nervous  delirium  after  severe 
and  operations,  characterized  by  excessive  wakefulness,  and  a  sense  of 
sable  wretchedness,  with  a  bewildered  and  confused  state  of  the  mind, 
lich  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  rouse  them,  so  as  to  induce 
take  their  necessary  food  and  medicine.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
e  ase  of  coffee  and  tea  may,  in  persons  of  a  very  nervous,  excitable  tem- 
it,  prodace  similar  effects. 
neral,  as  was  previously  intimated,  traumatic  delirium  usually  sets  in  at 
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an  early  period  after  the  application  of  the  external  injury  that  provokes  it; 
sometimes,  however,  tlie  patient,  perhaps  contrary  to  expectation,  goes  on  ex- 
ceedingly well  fur  some  considerable  time,  happily  surmounting  the  primuy 
effects,  but  suffering  severely  from  the  secondary,  the  consequence  commonly  oiF 
profuse,  unhealthy,  and  exhausting  suppuration.  Again,  instances  occur  is 
which  lie  may  have  several  attacks  of  this  nervous  suffering,  with  a  Ttriable 
interval  of  several  days  to  several  weeks,  during  which  the  mind  may  be  per- 
fectly clear  and  tranquil,  the  patient  bearing  up  manfully  under  his  disorden, 
sanguinely  and  fully  anticipating  none  other  than  the  most  favorable  terminttioB. 

Traumatic  delirium,  however  induced,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  may  present 
itself,  is  often  extremely  difficult  of  management.  In  its  worst  forms,  the  mind ii 
frequently  so  completely  disordered  as  to  render  confinement  of  the  patient  witk 
the  strait  w^aistcoat  an  indispensable  item  of  the  treatment.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  when,  as  sometimes  ha])pens,  the  patient  is  disposed  to  tear  off  the 
dressings  from  his  wounds,  to  commit  suicide,  or  to  hurt  his  atteifdants  and  nunei 
There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  has  been  noticed  by  all  practitionen 
in  this  class  of  persons  ;  I  allude  to  their  utter  indifference  to  pain.  So  greet ii 
this,  in  many  instances,  that  they  will  not  only  uncover  their  wounds,  but  ebeo* 
lutely  take  pleasure  in  handling  and  picking  them.  Dupuytren  refers  to  the  cm 
of  an  old  man  who,  having  been  operated  upon  for  strangulated  hernia,  toreawar 
the  dressings  from  his  groin,  and  composedly  squeezed  his  bowels,  his  friends  il 
the  while  thinking  he  was  getting  on  most  admirably,  such  was  his  calm  and  quiet 
demeanor  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

One  of  the  most  important  indications,  then,  is  to  set  a  careful  watch  over  the 
patient,  in  order  that  he  may  not  do  any  harm  cither  to  himself  or  others:  in 
wounds  and  fractures  the  most  perfect  quietude  is  generally  necossar}*,  and  the 
greatest  pains  should  therefore  be  taken  to  secure  it  to  the  fullest  extern,  for 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  and  fret  the  parts  will  be  sure  to  acit«i 
cause  of  additional  excitement.  Moral  force  alone  will  be  of  no  avail;  the 
patient  can  neither  reason  correctly  himself,  nor  comprehend  the  arguments  of 
those  about  him.  Ilence  if  medicine  does  not  promptly  effect  tlie  object. ii» 
only  resource  is  the  strait  jacket,  aj)plied  of  course  with  proper  care.  y»  that, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  shall  not  be  so  loose  as  to  frustrate  the  intiutien of 
its  use,  it  shall  not,  on  the  other,  be  so  tight  as  to  occasion  injurious  c*onstriction; 
a  circumstance  which,  although  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  is  not  aliraw» 
as  I  well  know  from  experience,  as  scrupulously  attended  to  as  it  should  belif 
nurses  and  practitioners. 

The  next  indicaticm  is  to  tranquillize  the  nervous  system,  and  induce  sleep.* 
in  other  words,  to  get  rid  of  the  redundant  excitement.     To  fulfil  this  indicaiioii 
recourse  must  be  had  to  anodvnes,  administered  in  such  doses  as  shall  roort 
promptly  and  effectually  bring  al)out  the  desired  result.     The  patient  must  ?!««? 
before  he  can  obtain  relief;  the  early  interposition,  therefore,  of  suitable  treifr 
meut  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  attacking  and  routing  the  disease,  u'i 
were,  in  its  very  incij)iency,  ere  yet  it  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  system.    Tte 
best  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  opium,  either  in  the  form  of  morphia  or  of  ik* 
acetated  tincture,  given  in  full  and  sustained  doses,  in  combination  with  a  sol- 
ciency  of  tartar  (emetic  to  allay  vascular  action  and  promote  perspiration.     Solid 
o]»ium  is  objectionable,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dissolve  in  the  stomtcb.  ani 
freciuently  excites  instead  of  tranquillizing  the  nervous  system.     Tartar  emetic 
will  always  be  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  adjuvant.     In  the  milder  cases,  the 
disease  often  promptly  yields  und(T  the  influence  of  a  small  quantity  of  laadanoa, 
as  from  fifteen  fo  twenty-five  drops,  in  half  an  ounce  of  camphor-water  and  a 
drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamon,  repeated  every  two  or  thfie 
hours.     Dupuytren  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  laudanum  as  an  injection  ii 
this  disease,  giving  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  ani 
fre(iu(?ntly  repeating  the  dose,  until  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  pnipoee. 
He  asserts  that  the  medicine  thus  administered  often  exerts  a  much  more  prompt 
and  happy  effect  than  when  taken  by  the  mouth ;  and  the  result  of  my  owl 
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pyerience  amply  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  statement.     As  a  preliminary 

PMBore,  the  rectum  should  be  well  cleared  out  with  an  ordinary  enema. 

>  When  opium  and  its  preparations  cannot  be  borne,  an  excellent  substitute 

toccaaionally  be  found  in  hyoscjamus,  lupulin,  aconite,  belladonna,  or  Indian 
p;  aided  by  the  cool  shower-bath,  followed  by  dry  frictions,  or,  what  will 
■■mlW  answer  quite  as  wi*l],  and  be  more  convenient,  sponging  of  the  surface 
Mj  and  repeatedly  with  tepid,  cool,  or  cold  water.  When  the  delirium  is 
hrionfl,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or  a  large  blister  to  the  nape 
rf  the  neck,  and  cold  to  the  scalp,  previously  divested  of  hair.  As  a  temporary 
npedient,  and  as  an  auxiliary  for  allaying  the  violence  of  the  spasms,  the  judicious 
lihalation  of  chloroform  will  bo  of  service.  General  bleeding  will  rarely  be  proper 
h  UT  case,  whether  of  nervous  delirium  or  delirium  tremens.  In  nervous,  hys- 
i\  females,  the  free  use  of  assafoetida  and  of  valerianate  of  ammonia  often 
rers  better  than  almost  anything  else. 
When  the  patient  has  been  a  habitual  drunkard,  or  when  the  delirium  can  be 
Ihliiictlj  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  alcoholic  stimulation, 
Ihe  dictates  of  common  sense,  not  lens  than  the  results  of  sound  experience, 
Uicate  the  propriety  of  a  resumption  of  the  accustomed  drink,  or  a  resort  to  an 
Mropriate  substitute.  Much  judgment  will  of  course  be  necessary  under  such 
CBCunstances,  lest  the  remedy  bo  carried  too  far,  causing  thereby  additional 
acitement  and  vigilance  instead  of  composure  and  refreshing  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

Diagnosis  is  the  art  of  distingnishing  and  identifying  diseases  and  accidents, 
or,  iu  other  words,  of  determining  their  scat,  nature,  and  effects.  Its  study  is 
flf  paramuant  importance  to  every  practitioner,  and  he  should  therefore  omit  no 
opportunity  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  it.  Its  value,  practically  considered, 
his  been  felicitously  expressed  by  Louis,  the  illustrious  secretary  of  the  Fn?nch 
Actflomy  of  Surgery.  **  The  science  of  diagnosis,*'  says  he,  "holds  the  highest 
rtnkamung  the  different  branches  of  the  healing  art,  as  it  is  at  once  the  most 
useful  ind  the  most  difficult.  The  discernment  of  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
kind  of  disease  and  of  its  different  species  constitutes  the  source  of  all  curative 
indications.  Without  a  clear  and  exact  diagnosis,  theory  must  always  be  at 
ftoit,  and  practice  frequently  uncertain."  It  is  by  his  knowledge  of  diagnosis 
that  the  practitioner  acquires  a  command  over  disease  which  he  who  is  destitute 
of  it  can  never  attain.  It  should,  therefore,  form  the  great  olyect  of  his  inquiry 
^  f^ery  case  of  disease  and  accident ;  for  to  be  able  to  lo<:ate  and  dcline  their 
*^  tnd  character  is  almost  to  be  able  to  cure  them.  To  be  incapable  of  doing 
'^isJis  literally  to  grope  about  in  the  dark ;  or  to  toss  to  and  fro.  like  a  mariner 
*»lHjut  a  helm,  upon  an  ocean  of  uncertainty.  To  disentangle  truth  from  error; 
^  pve  to  disease  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;"  to  distinguish  one  injury 
from  another ;  and  to  base  upon  the  knowledge  thus  derived  a  proper  cour.se  of 
[fcatment,  calculated  to  restore  the  sufferer  to  comfort  and  health,  are  among  the 
^'Itbest  attributes  of  the  practitioner,  and  require  an  amount  of  talent,  tact,  and 
experience  such  as  few  men  possess. 

The  very  first  thing  that  a  surgeon  should  do  when  he  is  called  to  a  case  of  dis- 
Bise  is  to  set  up  an  inquiry  into  its  true  nature  ;  to  ascertain  where  it  is  situated, 
Vvhat  structures  it  involves;  how  it  has  been  brought  about;  what  ])rogress  it 
its  made;  and  what  are  its  essential  characteristics,  or  iu  what  particulars  it 
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(liffV»r8  from  other  lesions.     In  order  to  do  tliis  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
cess,  it  irt  necessary,  in  many  cases,  literally  to  interrogate  every  important  ^ 
and  tissue  of  the  body,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  are 
directly  implicated  in  the  disorder,  which  are  free  from  suffering,  and  whieh  l#| 
affected  only  sympathetically.     Such  a  step  is  generally  indispensable  when  m^ 


lesion  is  of  spontaneous  origin,  or  when  it  arises  without  any  appreeiaUe 
Wh(;n  the  converse  is  the  case,  a  less  elaborate  examination  will  usually  rain 
to  su])])Iy  the  requisite  light.  Not  unfrequently  the  nature  of  the  complaint  li 
perceived  at  a  glance. 

SECT.  I. — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

To  examine  a  patient  well,  so  as  to  elicit  all  the  light  that  may  be  neceswy 
to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  his  malady,  requires  genenDf 
great  tact  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  morbid  and  healthy  anatomy,  physiology 
pathology,  and  animal  chemistry,  not  to  say  anything  of  microscopy,  now  m 
much  employed  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  Any  one  may  make  a  snperfidd 
investigation,  and  in  the  more  ordinary  cases  snch  a  mode  of  procedure  Bij 
perha])s  be  all  that  is  required ;  but  under  opposite  circumstances,  where  ereiy- 
thing  is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  nothing  short  of  the  most  patient  and  elabonto 
exploration  will  usually  answer  the  purpose.  Knowledge  and  tact  alone,  hov- 
ever,  will  nut  insure  success ;  they  may  go  very  far,  it  is  true,  in  enabling  the 
practitioner  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  a  case,  but  unless  they  arc  aided  by  t  nife 
faculty  of  observation,  and  by  a  just  sense  of  discrimination,  he  will  neter  be 
able  to  analyze  and  group  the  facts  presented  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  fully  available  when  he  conies  to  apply  his  therapeutic  agentib 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ]»ower  of  observati(m  is  a  rare  gift,  which  fewpoj^ 
sess,  and  still  fewer  use  to  advantage.  Surgeons,  like  physicians,  have  eyes,  bit 
they  do  not  always  see,  ond  ears,  but  they  do  not  always  hear.  A  nother  faott, 
of  which,  unfortunately,  too  many,  even  among  the  most  sagacious  and  best 
informed,  are  frequently  guilty,  is  the  liasly  manner  in  which  examinations  lie 
made,  and,  hence,  no  wonder  that  so  nmny  disgra<!eful  and  fatal  blunders  lie 
daily  committed  by  men  who,  if  they  would  only  give  themselves  proper  time, 
might  see  disease  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  looking  at  it  in  a  mirror.  Hasty 
examinations  commonly  lead  to  hasty  deductions,  and  hasty  deductions  to  haslj 
generalization  and  slovenly  practice.  All  practitioners  do  not  of  course  n»quire 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  arrivt*  at  a  correct  judgment  respecting  the  diapnowi 
of  their  cases;  some  literally  jump  at  conclusions;  others  reach  them  only  byi 
slow  and  tedious  process  of  investigation  and  induction.  Of  the  two,  the  latter 
are  generally  the  safest  practitiont?rs. 

The  object  of  an  examination  is  often  seriously  interfered  w^ith,  if  not  entirely 
frustrated,  by  the  want  of  co-operation  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  his 
timidity,  his  want  of  intelligence,  or  the  perverseness  of  his  disposition.  Mnd» 
adroitness  is,  therefore,  often  required  to  bring  out  the  desired  result;  fully iS 
much  as  the  lawyer  is  obliged  to  expend  in  the  examination  of  a  witness  who  is 
ineai)able  of  appreciating  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  or  of  moking  a  proper 
use  of  his  knowledge.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  a  patient  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  <»f  a  practitioner,  as  this  is  often  necessary  not  only  to  a  full  dovelopraeni 
<jf  the  history  of  his  case,  but  to  its  successful  management.  A  gentle  word,  al 
agreeable  tcme,  a  winning  manner,  are  well  calculated  to  effect  this  result,  anc 
are  attributes  of  the  highest  value,  the  more  so  as  but  few  persons  in  our  profes 
siou  |)ossess  them. 

Age,  occupation,  clinmte,  and  habits  of  life,  being  so  many  circumstance 
calculated  to  modify  morbid  action,  should  be  among  the  first  objects  of  inquir 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  There  art^  many  diseases  which  occur  only  at  par 
ticular  jjeriods  of  life.  Thus,  scrofula  is  most  common  in  children,  scirrhus  i 
elderly  persons,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  advanced  age.  The  in 
fluenee  of  occupation  in  the  production  of  disease  is  well  shown  in  hemorrhoids 
varix,  and  ulcers  of  the  legs,  and,  to  go  no  farther,  in  necrosis  of  the  lower  ja^ 
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persons  en^ged  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches.     Gout,  rlioumatisni, 
camonia,  and  pleurisy  are  most  cuiiimon  in  northern  1utitu<los,  while  (iyseiitery, 

Ektitid,  and  fever  are  most  frequent  in  southern.  Individuals  of  dissipated 
ta  are  particularly  prone  to  erysipelas,  boils,  and  eurl)unch>s,  and  are  often 
lacked  with  delirium  tremens,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  severe  injuries, 
I  lacerated  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations. 

Particalar  inqairy  should  be  mode  into  the  previous  history  of  the  case ;  whether 
is  any  hereditary  predisposition  to  disease ;  whether  the  suffering  organ 
ever  similarly  affected  before  ;  how  the  present  attack  came  on,  how  long  it 
AS  been  in  progress,  and  what  have  been  its  chief  symptoms.  A  careful  exami- 
atioD  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  elicit  important  and  valuable  information,  which, 
f  properly  applied,  may  go  far  in  saving  the  patient's  life,  or  in  cutting  short  bis 


A  knowledge  of  the  cau8ei<  of  diseases  often  throws  valuable  light  upon  their 
Bagnosis.  Thus,  the  knowh*dge  that  u  youth  affected  with  urethritis  recently 
Nd  oonnection  with  a  lewd  femuhs,  at  once  leads  to  a  proper  comprehension  of 
kt  uture  of  the  case  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  important  aid  may  be  obtained 
la  deciding  between  a  specific  and  a  non-specific  ulcer  on  the  head  of  the  penis. 
Ae  diagnosis  of  a  malignant  pustule  upon  the  hand  is  generally  detennined  at 
I  glance  by  a  surgeon  of  experience  ;  but  one  of  an  opfH)sitc  character  will  hardly 
■riTe  at  such  a  result  without  being  told  that  the  patient  a  few  days  previously 
vaA engaged  in  flaying  a  cow,  or  in  handling  green  hides.  During  the  existence 
•f  endemic  and  epidemic  di.seases.  all  persons  brought  within  their  influence  are 
liable  to  their  attacks,  and  the  similarity  of  the  sympttmis  is  conse(piently  sufBcient 
to  itamp  their  character.  The  knowledge  that  pyemia  frequently  follows  u])on 
•evere  injnries  and  capital  operations  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  practitioner, 
ta  it  enables  him  at  once  to  interpret  correctly  the  symptoms  which  attend  that 
peculiar  affection,  the  nature  of  which  was  so  long  a  mystery. 

In  accidents,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  their  occurrence  is  often  a  matter 
if  great  moment  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Thus,  if  a  man,  in  the  act  of 
filling  from  a  considerable  height,  has  alighted  upon  the  vertex,  and  is  immedi- 
ttdy  rendered  insensible,  and  particularly  if  he  remains  in  that  condition  for  a 
I<»g  time,  the  inference  is  strong  that  the  base  of  the  skull  is  fractured,  and  that 
k*  vill  perish  from  the  effects  of  the  lesion,  although  there  may  be  no  apparent 
i^niT  Djiou  the  portion  of  the  h«»ad  which  received  the  blow.  In  railroad  acci- 
dents the  leg  may  be  severely  hurt,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  account  for  the 
WOrw^rdinary  depression  of  the  system  ;  inijuiry  discloses  the  fact  that  the  body 
WW  violently  comjin-ssed  Iwtween  the  car  and  a  post,  and  a  more  thorough 
exploration  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  rupture  of  the  spleen,  liver,  liowel,  or 
bWder;  a  circumstance  whieh  at  onc("  establishes  the  diagnosis,  ami  prevents 
^patient  from  licing  subjected  to  useless  amputation. 

When  the  patient  is  uneons<'ious.  whether  from  disease  or  accident,  valuable 
wfonoation  respecting  the  nature  of  the  affection  may  often  be  obtained  from  his 
iUBes  and  friends ;  or,  in  the  latter  case,  from  the  by-standers,  who  thus  become 
pBponant  witnesses  of  what  transpired  at  the  ntoment  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in»bich  the  injury  was  inflicted,  the  previous  state  of  the  intellect,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  immecliately  consequent  upon  the  receij)t  of  the  lesion. 

In  the  morn  obscure  cases  of  diseases  and  accidents,  the  diagnosis  can  be 
■'rived  at  only  after  the  most  patient,  thorough,  and  systematic  examination ;  a 
nidom  exploration  will  be  worse  than  useless.  Every  organ  must  be  (piestioned, 
■'^^levpn  then  it  will  often  be  extremelv  difficult  to  determine  what  the  lesicm  reallv 
*''•  In  mv  own  examinations  I  usuallv  begin  with  the  alimentarv  cnnal,  from 
"^ich  I  pass  on.  successively,  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  the  lungs  and 
^ir  envelops,  the  heart,  brain,  and  spinal  cord.  and.  finally,  the  external  surface, 
^ffrfnily  noting  everything  of  importance  as  I  procee<l.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
^iScnlt  for  any  serious  disea.se  to  eseape  detection,  if  the  practitioner  is  at  all 
^owed  with  the  faculty  of  correct  observation. 
VOL.  I. — 27 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ORGANS. 

In  general,  very  nsoful  diagnostic  information  is  afforded  by  the  state  of  the 
tongue  in  surgical  affections.  In  traumatic  fever,  abscesses,  rheumatism,  and 
gout,  the  organ  is  usually  unnaturally  dry,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  white  far, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  tip  and  edges  are  abnormally  red.  A  narrow,  pointed, 
or  acuminated  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  also  frequently  observed  under  these 
circumstances,  especially  in  young  subjects.  In  profuse  hemorrhages,  the  tuugue 
is  generally  very  pallid,  soft,  flabby,  and  indented  at  the  edges.  A  dry,  brownish, 
and  tremulous  state  of  this  organ,  with  difficulty  of  protrusion,  id  generally  de> 
nutive  of  the  existence  of  a  typhoid  condition  of  the  system,  and,  iu  connmiua 
with  other  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  oecurrencfc 
It  is  the  kind  of  tongue  which  commonly  attends  gangrene,  malignant  erysipvl^ 
and  the  latter  stages  of  traumatic  fever. 

The  appearances  of  the  tunguc  sometimes  afford  useful  hints  rcspectiug  the 
state  of  the  digestive  ap])aratus,  and  even  of  the  general  system.  Thus,  aphibc 
upon  this  organ,  or  small  ulcers  scattered  over  its  surface,  are  usualh'  deuotiFB 
of  chronic  gastric  disorder,  or  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  by  correciinf 
which  the  disease  pronii)tly  vanislu^s.  In  constitutional  syphilis,  the  existenre 
of  mucous  tubercles  upon  the  tongue  affords  at  once  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  presence  of  an  excavated  ulcer  upon  tin 
organ,  or  upon  the  tonsils,  with  a  copper-colored  border  and  a  foul  bottom,  ii 
generally  equally  diagnostic  of  a  contaminated  state  of  the  system. 

A  thick  and  tumid  upper  ///)  is  generally  denotive  of  a  scrofulous  taint  of  tk 
system,  or  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  dei)ending  upon  the  presence 
of  worms,  and  disorder  of  the  hepatic  and  follicular  secretions.  A  craeknl, 
chapped,  or  fissured  state  of  the  lower  lip  is  often  an  accompaniment  of  gcnenl 
plethora,  over-feeding,  and  gastro-enteric  derangement.  A  pale  prolahioiii  is 
indicative  of  a  deiiciency  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  is  coiuiuufllr 
an  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  tonics. 

Useful  information  is  sometimes  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  gum^,  A 
red,  s])ongy,  and  tumid  state  of  these  structures  is  usually  denotive  of  a  sci'rlfr 
tic  diathesis,  especially  if  it  bo  conjoined  with  freijuenl  bleeding  and  hemurrhji^ 
spots  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  An  eroded  appearance  of  the  punij«i* 
generally  indicative  of  an  accunmlation  of  tartar,  while  the  presence  of  sonlrt 
is  expressive  of  a  typhoid  state  of  the  system. 

Pain  in  the  throat  and  diilicultv  of  dcirlutition  are  evidences  of  tonsillitis,  and 
of  disease  or  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus.     A  careful  inspection « 
the  fauces  and  the  introduction  of  th<»  probang  usually  readily  determine  tie 
precise  locality  of  the  affection,  as  well  as  it.s  nature.     In  the  former  case,  the 
tongue  is  carefully  depressed  with  th(j  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  a  tongoe-holder, 
the  mouth  being  widely  opencKl  as  the  patient  sits  upon  a  chair  in  a  strong  light; 
in  the  latter,  the  surgeon,  standing  behind  the  patient  whose  head  rests  upon  bis 
chest,  carries  the  instrument  gently  and  cautiously  along  the  tube  until  it  come* 
in  contact  with  the  obstruction,  which  is  not  passed  all  at  onco,  or  forcibly,  leS 
undue  violence  should  be  inflicted,  perhaps  eventuating  in  rupture  or  ulceratioi 
of  the  cesophagus. 

^"o  examination  in  any  case  of  disease,  if  at  all  serious,  whether  surgical  or 
medical,  can  be  consid(Ted  as  at  all  complete  without  a  thorough  exploration  oT 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  it  is  recollected  that  disoider 
of  the  secrcitions  of  these  organs,  the  presence  of  irritating  ingesta,  or  the  accfr 
mulation  of  fecal  matter,  is  fn^quently  a  source  of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
b<)<ly,  as  well  as  in  these  organs  themselves,  the  importance  of  an  attentif* 
examination  of  them  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  unon.  The  insertion  of  thA 
fingcT  into  the  rectum,  and  the  use  of  the  speculum,  often  lead  to  the  most  oseAd 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  anus  and  lower  bowel.  An  examination  of 
the  alvine  evacuations  not  unfrequently  reveals  imi)ortant  information  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  liver,  as  the  jiresence,  absence,  or  quality  of  the  bile,  and  the 
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of  the  niQcoas  follicles  of  the  alimontarv  tube,  and  should  never  be  omitted 
iV  cat*e  of  serious  disease  or  accident. 
£«£tfi^ec/. — The  intelligence  is  often  remarkably  altered  in  disease  and  accident. 
ilgy-iuin  and  incohereucy  arc  common  effects  of  all  lesions  attended  with  high 
mriml  excitement.  Their  character,  degree,  and  duration  vary  much  in  diifer- 
K  cmses,  and  are  greatly  influenced  by  surrounding  and  intrinsic  circumstances, 
natare  of  our  treatment,  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  the  import- 
of  the  affected  organ,  and  probably  also  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi- 
Aual.  Id  general,  as  they  are  of  a  purely  symi)athetic  character,  they  rapidly 
»pear  with  the  excitement  that  induced  them  ;  coming  and  going  perhaps 
J  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  especially  during  the  vesperal  and  noc- 
exacerbations  which  are  so  liable  to  distinguish  most  febrile  attacks,  whether 
■wamatic  or  idiopathic. 

In  organic  disea.se  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  on  the  contrary,  a  different 

of  things  usually  occurs.     Hen^  the  delirium,  once  fairly  begun,  continues 

dvterraptediy,  although  it  may  be  characterized  by  intervals  of  remission ; 

1,  IS  the  morbid  action  progresses,  it  generally  lajises  into  stnpor,  aud  this, 

long,  into  deep  coma,  which  is  but  too  often  the  immediate  forerunner  of  dis- 

Vohtion.     In  compression  of  the  brain,  whether  from  extravasated  blood,  exces- 

•ve  coDfrestion  of  the-  cerebral  vessels,  effusion  of  senim,  or  depression  of  the 

Ouitl  bones,  the  intelligence  is  cimmionly  completely  al>olished  ;  the  patient  is 

deprired  of  all  sensation  and  volition,  and  cannot  be  roused  by  the  most  pow- 

Cffiil  litimulants.     He  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  automaton,  dead  to  all  surrounding 

tapRSsions.     If,  from  any  cause,  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes 

■ri«e,  the  face  soon  becomes  flushed,  the  eye  suffused,  the  pupil  contracted  and 

■pttient  of  light,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  quick,  hard,  and  frequent. 

Delirinm  soon  bets  in ;  the  mind  becomes  incoherent,  and,  although  questions 

my  still  with  some  effort  be  answered  rationally,  yet  the  patient  speedily  lapses 

into  his  former  condition,  knitting  his  brows,  tossing  from  side  to  side,  with- 

dniwinphis  hand  from  the  attendant,  muttering  constantly,  and  falling  gradually 

into  a  more  unconscious  state.     Rigors  generally  occur  early  in  the  disease,  and 

•re  alvars  denotive  of  great  danger.     If  effusion  of  serum,  lymi)h,  or  pus  take 

place  to  any  considerable  extent,  convulsions  and  deep  coma  are  sure  to  follow, 

■000  terminating  in  death. 

Countenance. — The  state  of  the  countenance  is  always  a  subject  of  incpiiry 
with  the  intelligent  practitioner.     The  mirror  of  the  soul,  it  refircts,  to  a  great<T 
or  less  extent,  alike  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  joy  an<l  of  sorrow. 
And  is  thus  capable  of  supplying  important  <liagnostic  indications  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases  and  accidents.     To  call  attention  to  all  the  details  which 
■e«83arily  connect  themselves  with  the  study  of  the  physiognomy  under  these 
rimmistances,  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  work  as  this,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore content  mys«»lf  by  referring  to  a  few  of  the  more  frequent  and  conspi<*uous. 
Excessive  pallor  of  the  countenance,  es])ecially  of  the  prolabia,  is  generally 
denotive  of  great  loss  of  blood,  or  of  extn?me  shock  of  the  nervous  system.     In 
the  latter  ca.'^e  it  is  often  associated  with  a  peculiar  withered  ancl  shrunken 
^xptt'ssion  of  the  features,  n?minding  on<?  sensibly  of  the  decay  of  a  leaf  in 
Wtunrn.     In  apoplectic  affections  of  the  brain,  the  face  is  turgid,  flushed,  and 
P>rilyied  on  one  side,  thus  causing  serious  distortion,  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
heinir  drawn  to  the  op]K)site  side,  while  the  eyelid  on  the  affected  side  has  a 
^'Ooping  appearance,  descending  hardly  half  way  over  the  ball.     In  gt?neral 
iBfiammatory  fever,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or  of  internal  causes,  the 
''^ntenance  is  red  and  tumid,  the  eye  is  suffused,  an<l  the  ala  of  the  nose  is 
fHHdly  dilated  and  contracted  l)y  the  hurried  inspiration.     When  the  breathing 
^OiQch  embarrassed,  as  when  there  is  deep  congestion  of  tlie  lungs,  or  mechani- 
^  obstmction  to  the  entrance  of  the  air,  as  when  a  foreign  body  exists  in  the 
^x  or  trachea,  the  face  is  livid  and  often  remarkably  jiuffy,  particularly  when 
^  affection  is  of  long  standing,  and  accom])anied  by  a»dema  of  the  subcutan(M)us 
^llular  tissue.     All  painful  affections  of  these  organs  are  characterized  by  an 
WoDs  expression  of  the  features,  attended  by  an  unusual  dilatation  of  the  nos- 
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trils  (luring  each  not  of  inspiration,  and  by  a  peculiar  heaving  moTement  of  Ac 
chest.  *'  In  inflammation  of  the  alxlominal  viscera/'  observes  Dr.  Msrakil 
Hall,  "attended  with  severe  pain,  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  in  a  state  of 
tinued  contraction;  the  features  are  unnaturally  acute,  the  forehead  is 
and  the  browH  knit.  The  nostrils  are  acute  and  drawn  up  ;  the  iiTinkles,  wbidb 
])as.^  from  them  obli({nely  downwanis,  are  deeply  marked ;  the  upper  lip  isdziwi 
upwards,  and  the  under  one  frequently  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  teetL 
The  state  of  the  features  is  aggravated  on  any  increase  of  the  pain  from  chugs 
of  position  or  external  pressure.  When  the  alxlominal  pain  arises  from  8ptBB, 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  exceedingly  contracted  and  distorted  dnring  the  p•^ 
oxy^ms  of  pain ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  countenance  assonwi 
a  calm  and  placid  aspect.*' 

The  diagnostic  value  of  the  Ilippocratic  countenance  has  long  been  reeogoizcd 
by  practitioners.  Its  presence  is  always  dcnotive  of  extreme  danger,  andiscoa- 
monly  associated  with  other  symptoms  of  an  untoward  import,  as  twitching  of 
the  tendons,  high  delirium,  a  dry  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  gums,  aod  ex- 
cessive jirostration.  It  consists  in  a  peculiarly  sharp,  retracted,  and  witheifd 
appearance  of  the  features,  and  generally  attends  the  closing  scenes  of  all  typhoid 
states  of  the  svsteni,  whatever  mav  be  their  cause  or  character. 

rotf-e. — The  state  of  the  voice  often  funiishes  useful  information  respectiDg  the 
nature  of  the  lesions  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Its  peculiarity  in  croup  is  well 
known,  being  oitiicr  sharp  and  shrill,  like  the  crowing  of  a  young  cock,  or  low, 
hoarse,  and  almost  extinct,  esjiecially  if  the  disease  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. In  (edema  of  the  glottis,  without  being  always  hoarse,  it  is  generally  re- 
duced to  a  mere  whisper ;  and  in  thickening  of  the  vocal  cords  and  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  partial  loss  of  voice,  and  ultimately  com- 
plete aphonia,  generally  attend. 

Jirtipiradon. — The  respiration  should  always  be  attentively  examined.  InaD 
acute  diseases,  attended  with  unusual  vascular  excitement,  it  is  increased  in  fre- 
quency, short,  and  laborious.  In  i)neumonia  and  pleurisy  it  is  generally  dia- 
phragmatic, the  intercostal  muscles  being  almost  completely  quiescent,  with 
luirdly  any  jton'cptible  elevation  and  dcj>ression  of  the  ribs.  The  patient,  alanned 
and  anxious,  breathes  with  great  difficulty,  dilating  his  nostrils  at  every  inspin- 
tion.  and  raising  the  shoulders  and  ui)i)er  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  draw  iu  as 
much  air  as  possible  at  each  effort.  In  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  on 
the  contrary,  the  diaphragm  is  nearly  stationary,  while  the  intercostal  muscles 
are  in  full  i)lay,  the  act  of  insj)iration  being  short  and  panting,  lest  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm  should  ])roduce  an  aggravation  of  suffering  by  rudely  compressinff 
the  affected  organs.  In  affections  attended  with  cerebral  congestion,  effusion  of 
blood,  or  d(^])ression  of  the  skull,  the  breathing  is  slow,  labored,  and  irregular; 
often  stertorous,  and  aceomj)anied  by  a  peculiar  whiff.  In  spasmodic  diseases 
of  the  res]nratory  organs,  tlie  inspiration  is  quick  and  imperfect,  lis  if  the  patient 
was  unable  to  dilate  the  chest,  and  is  usually  accom]}anied  with  a  characteristic 
wheezing  sound,  often  audible  at  a  considerable  distance,  during  expiration, 
which  is.  at  the  same  time.  labored,  and  protracted.  Short,  difficult,  and  anxious 
bn^athing,  aggravated  by  muscular  exertion,  as  in  ascending  a  hill,  or  rapid  talk- 
ing, is  generally  denotive  of  hydrothorax,  and  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  aad 
great  arteries. 

Heart. — The  diagnostic  signs  manifested  by  the  heart  and  arteries  deser*'^ 
careful  considcTation.  In  examining  the  pulse,  the  exponent  of  the  great  eentro 
organ  of  the  circulation,  particular  att<'ntion  shoukl  be  paid  to  its  frequency 
volume,  and  force,  as  these  constitute  the  leading  features  by  which  the  practi 
tioner  judges  of  the  state  of  the  system,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  character  an* 
effects  of  the  morbid  action.  To  do  this  proj)erly  requires  not  a  little  knowledge 
and  experience,  for  nothing  varies  more  than  the  condition  of  the  pulse  in  heaUE 
and  disease.  Ile?ice  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  Ix^en  pronounced  bj 
one  of  the  older  physicians  to  be  the  most  fallacious  of  symptoms. 

Puhe. — In  traumatic  fever  the  pulse,  as  a  general  rule,  is  quick,  frequent,  and 
hard,  and  similar  qualities  usually  characterize  it  in  idiopathic  affections.     The 
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»ase  in  the  number  of  its  beats  ranpes  from  ton  to  thirty  and  even  forty  in  the 

Svinate ;  they  are  performed  with  a  peculiar  Klinqiness  and  rapidity,  and  the  blood 

''-lifleDt  into  the  arteries  with  sueh  niomiMitum  as  to  eause  their  eoats  to  rebound 

■  Uder  the  tingrer,  offering  thus  a  decided  resistance  to  its  pressure.     Wlien  this 

)i  the  ease,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  hard.     Hardness,  quieivness,  and  frequency 

m  often  assoeiated  with  fuhiess,  especially  in  very  plethoric  subjects,  hif>oring 

mder  intense  inflammatory  excitement ;  but  such  a  coincidenco  is  bv  no  means 

•hrays  necessarily  present ;  on  the  contrary,  instances  occur  where  the  pulse  is 

■0  exceedingly  small  and  thready  as  to  require  some  care  to  detect  it.     This  is 

generally  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  peritonitis,  from  whatever  cause  arisinpr, 

ind  therefore  affords  valuable  diagnostic  information.     In  certain  affections  of 

the  brain,  as  in  compressi(»n,  whether  a  result  of  apoplexy  or  external  injury,  the 

|NiIse  is  slow,  full,  and  laboring,  as  if  tlic  heart  were  ojtpressed  by  a  heavy  load 

which  it  found  difficult  to  carry  or  to  shake  off.     The  pulse  after  hemorrhage  is 

Strikingly  peculiar,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  character ;  it  may  be  de- 

Mribed  as  Ix-ing  very  sharp,  quick,  and  thrilling,  as  if  the  blood  were  sent  into 

the  trtery  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  imparting  thus  a  vibratory  sensation  to  the  finger. 

Once  folt,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget  it.     An  intermittent  pulse  is  generally 

denotive  of  organic  disea.se  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  great  vessels  ; 

•onietimes,  however,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  altogether  of  functional  disease, 

■s  dysptrpsia,  or  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

In  examining  the  pulse  with  a  view  to  its  diagnostic  value,  it  is  to  be  remom- 
berwi  that  it  may  be  imturally  slow  or  frequent,  hard  or  soft,  full  or  small, 
itronp  or  feeble,  depending  upon  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  effects  of  previous  or  exist- 
ing: disease. 

The  time  and  mode  of  examining  the  pulse  require  some  attention.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  surgeon  sliould  not  put  his  hand  upon  the  wrist  immediately 
after  he  has  sat  ilown  bv  the  side  of  the  bed,  as  such  a  course  would  be  likelv  to 
cause  alann,  and  thus  lead  to  erroneous  inferences.  Nor  should  he  use  a  watch 
for  the  puqiose  of  c<mnting  it,  especially  if  the  patient  is  very  sick  and  nervous, 
as  this  also  might  excite  injurious  apprehension.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
doct  the  examination  too  carefully;  for,  unless  this  be  done,  the  intention  of  the 
pnctitioner  will  often  Ik*  completely  thwarted,  simply  in  consequence  of  his 
awkwardness.  At  least  two  fingers  should  be  phiced  upon  the  radial  artery,  and 
the  application  shouhl  be  continued  sufii<"i«'ntly  long  to  enable  him  to  determine 
hlij  the  character  of  its  beats,  particularly  their  frequency,  volume,  and  jmwer 
ofnsistance. 

Kidneytf. — The  renal  secretion   should  claim  particular  attention  in  every 

^^^re  ease  of  accident  and  disease.     A  very  superficial  inspection  will  generally 

»t  once  detect  remarkable  deviations  from  the  normal  standard,  both  as  it  re- 

*»pprtj  the  color,  quantity,  and  consistence  of  this  fluid,  as  well  as  any  tendency 

It  may  manifest  to  the  formation  of  dejjosits  after  having  stood  for  some  time 

'0  the  receiver.     But  if  a  more  thorough  investigation  be  deemed  necessary,  as 

*«en  organic  disease  of  the  kidney  is  supected,  or  with  a  view  to  the  detection 

*** 'hf  existence  of  any  particular  calculous  diathesis,  a  more  minute  and  elabo- 

'^^i*  examination,  conducted  with  the  microscope  and  chemical  tests,  will  ))e  re- 

^'^iri'd ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  su<*li  a  procedure  generally  calls  for 

^  amount  of  knowledgi*,  skill,  and  exiK-rienee  such  as  fiw  ]»rofessional  men 

'^ssst'.ss.     As  this  subject  will  receive  special  ctmsideration  in  the  chapter  on  the 

^^tie  and  its  deposits,  no  further  allusion  to  it  need  here  be  made. 

finally,  the  practitioner  must  not  neglect  to  examine  the  state  of  the  itk'irij 
*^t.ing  particularly  the  character  of  its  temjx.'rature,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
J^'^isture,  the  degree  of  its  contractility,  and  any  change  of  color  it  nmy  have 
^perieneed ;  the  condition  of  the  limbs,  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  (»f 
^ralysis  or  injury  ;  and,  lastly,  the  state  of  the  genital  organs,  if,  n]>on  inquiry, 
^^cre  is  reas€>n  to  suppose  that  they  are  either  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action,  or 
*^^at  they  deeply  sympathize  in  the  disorder  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Ar.  *-xCkri!:.i:i"yi  ■  f  ::.-r  l":!:*  ^*;'  r.s  -f  ^  vin  •>:-:-&^:>r.i'.iy  *J.ri>  Ta-uaKe  ftid 
j-ar! .-/.arij  —rvli.-;! -..._-  ^^  ir;-/"-:- »  iL  ":  •!>-  •:*•.:.!?.  ii  i-  Xi^'c.s.  ii.d  in  affntivn* 

It  i-  a  vara  ::i  irMrL  Kv  hn'.:  aij  iiK-ii  iii  widTL.  a:. :  "•■iiL^  Ci-a-iV's-i-i  *'f  uil-c'Mk 
i  I  >  T.»»:  r*- ':  T 1 V  :  I:  V  X  ■  •  I J  r :  i '  ]  •  ■ .  I  i-  •..  s  r»r  li  'i  •  r :  L  J"  : :  ;»'i ::- :  r^ '?  t>  vi  i  t»:  r.^i  ;o  i  !.«•  ohjtci .  In 
or >  r  TO  avtii!!  i"rr: •.-'.■■  a«:'.-:^ra«.-v  .:f  rv^^l:.  ::  fs  r.rL«:-?irr  iLai  iLo  s«juIjJ  aad 
af?"»  '.-twi  iji».r!i^';r>  ^:.^•■i]J  i-o  i»!ace«i  a?  Lt-ariy  a*  ]•«•^s^^'-r  j'ara'.lrl  wiih  each  other; 
for  if  ^h-re  i-  •:!»:•  ^l:i:"^•.r•:  variaii'-ii  iij  iLtrir  iLC/lLa::  u  ::  UiUst  pr».»ponk'naielT 
inipair  the  Ta!u»*  ••!  "ii'.-  ixamiLa::"!!.  if  l  vi  txn.pi-rtt  It  lir^-r.-y  it,  Tbus,  for 
exaiiip]*-.  in  trviu-j"  to  u:?';»:rai:i  iLe  aiu-.  u:.!  i-f  ovcr".aM»:riir  «'f  ihv  fracments  of  i 
br«'ki  ii  krnnr.  tL»?  twi.i  tiii-j^Ls  i^houid  Lvt  "i.^y  !»••  ]i-a*.v'i  fiaralli'l  with  eaob  uiher. 
but  jrn-at  car*^  sh-'uld  b*,-  lakf-u  that  lii^-r.  a?  wt-ii  a*  iLe  buii«:»ck5.  rvst  evenh 
uji'iij  thr  b».-d.  table,  or  fln.-r  *•:!  wLiiii  tL-l-  pa::ent  iiv?.  Fliialij.  iu  ordtrr  to  per* 
form  ihv  oji*-ra-.io!j  iij  tIm-  i:i"^:  urM-xrri':i":iab"..-  i:.ai;i.^r.  tin*  ad*  lit  ion  a  I  prefaoiion 
should  be  tak»ri  'if  iiiaiiiTainiiiir  tLk*  ht-a-i.  cLv*:.  l•l'l^:^.  &Ld  extvuiities  all  in  i 
Mraiirbt  lin*'  iiTitil  t!;»-  iii'-a.-uri.- 111^:11  i<  e"iii|i:«.>d. 

A  t".  ff  r  I  h  *f  11 L  J  b*  a  1  i  •  1  1."  ••  iy  h  a  vo  1  lei  ■  11  a  li;  u  ^  t  i-*.i  as  here  doM*r  i  bed  .two  fixfd  points 
ar';  ^•.•^•^:t^•^i.  b».-VAi-»>!i  wiiich  tlir  tayii-  is  >:rtT«-hetl.  Thu>.  to  take  the  thiffh  agaio 
as  a!i  illij-Trati-'ii.  ri;*;  twm  projivr  fmiu!?  art-  the  anivrior  sup»-ri«T  spinuur^  proi'€?3 
of  tli*r  ilium  aii'l  tij*.*  inin-r  burdirr  of  the  ]>a;»-]ja.  Tbo  ui*taiice  Iftwreu  ihe?« 
two  j>roniiii»-!io»-  havintr  bef-n  a-ccrtained  ujmjh  the  affrctt-d  moiuber,  the  tape  is 
iicfxt  strfrt'.-iii.-d  l»»Twf;t:ri  thr  i-auj*.-  iiuiiit:?  on  the  SMun"!  limb,  the  diffiTeui^c  in  the 
leu  Lib  )»ei\ve«n  thi-  iwn  beinir  the  >um  of  the  ^h••^tl•ninlr  of  the  injured  U»nf. 
"Whvn  no  fixed  jiolnts  ran  Ik*  ubtaintfd.  a  mark  may  be  made  upon  ihi' >kiQ  eilber 
with  ink.  itr  nitratt-  uf  riilrti-r. 

The  ^'^rarluaii'd  tape  may  al.-o  be  emp]«»vid  f-T  nieasurinjr  tlie  diameter  of* 
limb.  a>  in  ili»«rar<-  nf  an  important  joint,  or  a  su>pfOied  morbid  prowth.  Or. 
in.riead  of  this,  r^r-nur?-*?  may  be  liad  tu  the  irraduated  compass  of  Mayor,  which, 
howr'v«*r,  nofivith-rTandinjf  its  inL'i-nious  nuihanism.  n*ally  possesses  no  real  ad- 
vantajr«->  over  tlie  tajM*.  This  in>irumeni  consists  i»f  f«tur  ]»ieces.  the  central  one, 
whieh  is  a  flat  rod.  luinpr  marki-d  by  a  scale  nf  inches  and  lines. 

M«'nsuralion  of  tin*  chi.^t  is  oft^n  praeii.«^ed  in  pleuritic  effusions,  althoogh 
such  a  iij«'ans  of  diaLmo:-is  is  srld«»m  necessary  in  the  hands  of  an  intellitrenl  and 
Hkilfui  .-iir;r«:on.  auscultation,  percussion,  and  inspection  being  quite  sufficient  for 
the  jHjrp'ise  in  almn-i  t-vcry  instance  that  may  come  umhr  his  observation.  When 
more  than  ordinary  care  is  desired,  the  jrraduaied  tape,  extending"  from  the  middle 
of  the  sternum  to  the  centre  of  the  spine,  will  readily  supj^ly  the  ^equi^ite  infor- 
mation. 

The  pluml>-line  is  ooca-innallv  used  for  deterrainincr  the  existence  of  curvature 
of  the  sj>ine ;  such  an  cxpciient,  however,  can  only  l>e  necessary  in  the  earlier 
fftaire^  of  the  malady,  befnre  marked  deformity  has  set  in.  When  the  dis«*asei3 
fully  established,  such  a  mode  of  invesiiiration  would  savor  alike  of  affectation 
and  stuiiiditv. 

A  rea»ly  method  of  detennininjr  the  anjrle  of  an  object,  as.  for  example,  thit 
of  a  brok(*n  bone,  has  )>een  suggested  by  Slaljraigne.  It  consists  in  a]»plyin^n 
sheet  of  paper,  by  its  edge,  to  the  limb  so  as  to  n»present  its  vertical  axis.  At 
the  j»oint  where  the  axis  changes  its  direction,  the  paper  is  so  foldeil  as  to  folio* 
it  exactly;  the  result  will  be  that  the  Siilient  angle  thus  formed  will  necessarily 
give  the  «iitering  one  caused  by  the  fragments  of  the  deformed  bone.  In  order 
to  determine  the  degree  of  this  angle,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  folded  in  four,  vrhicb 
'•makes  a  right  angle,  or  00^;  folding  again  one  of  the  sides  affords  an  angle 
of  450 ;  adding  this  angle  of  45^'  to  the  unchanged  right  angle,  t^lves  an  angle 
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135^.  and  so  on.    Applying  now  this  cxtemporanoous  quudrant  to  th(^  already 
Bcertaiut'd  an>rle  of  the  fracture,  we  obtain,  without  trouble,  or  loss  of  time,  ad 
urate  an  estimate  as  possible." 

SECT.  III. — ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  and  the  position  of  the  aff<^eted  part  are  variously 

•nd   often  remarkably  changed  in  diseases  and  aeeidents.  and  alford.  in  many 

cases,  valuable  diagnostic  indications,  not  attainable  in  any  other  way.     The 

lladT  of  the  variations  in  the  conli^uration  of  the  body  is  of  much  greater 

voment,  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  different  lesions,  than  is  generally  im- 

if^aed,  and  has  received  less  attention  than  its  importance  miTits.     In  some 

iflectioDS.  the  diagnosis  absolutely  hing«'S  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  atti- 

tade  a3sume<l  by  the  patient  in  consecjuence  of  the  morbid  action.    We  need  only 

bstanee  the  peculiar  distortion  of  the  body  in  tetanus,  caused  by  the  continued 

and  viulent  wjntraction  of  the  muscles,  drawing  the  trunk,  in  one  case,  power- 

Mlr  forwards,  in  another  backwards,  and  in  a  third  to  one  side.     No  one  that 

\ma  ever  witnessed  this  changt?  of  configuration  can  possibly  mistake  it  in  a 

limilar  attack  ;  for  there  is  no  other  le.^iim  capable  of  producing  it.     In  caries  of 

the  vertebra?,  usually  known  as  Pott's  disease,  and  in  lateral  curvature  of  the 

spine,  the  result  of  irregular  muscular  action,  the  distortion  of  the  body  is  cha- 

ncteristic.     In  coxalgia,  the  llalt«'ning  of  the  hip,  the  elevation  of  the  pelvis  of 

the  affected  side,  the  retraction  of  the  heel,  and  the  eftacement  of  the  femoro- 

gluteal  fold  are  among  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  the  nuilady. 

In  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  chest,  the  j>osition  of  the  patient  is  often  highly 

cbaractcristic.     In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  attended  with  slight 

effusluii.  he  generally  lies  on  the  alfected  side,   or  else  upon  his  back,  not  on 

tlie  sound  side,  as  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  <liseas«Ml  organ  would  seri- 

OQsiy  impeile  respiration  and  excite  violent  coughing.     In   hydrothorax,  with 

ianrif  accumulations  on  both  sides,  the  ])atient  is  oblig^Kl  to  raise  his  head  and 

plwialders  very  much,  or  even  to  sit  up  in  bed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reijuisite 

supply  of  air.     When  he  lies  down,  the  effused  fluid  is  diffused  over  a  larger  p«)r- 

tioa  of  lunc.  an  occurrence  which  is  instantlv  followed  bv  increased  ditticultv  of 

bff-athing.  and  by  the  iH'ci?ssity  of  a  change  of  posture  to  prevent  impending 

suffocation.      "  When  out  of  be(l,  he  is  often  observed  to  sit  with  the  arms  ])laced 

ilong  the  side,  and  the  hands  fixed  and  ])ressing  forcibly  on  the  chair  or  sofa  on 

which  he  rests;  in  oth«*r  cases  he  leans  a  little  Inu'kwards,  still  supported  by  the 

ann*  and  hamls,  which  are  pressed  behind  his  back.'' 

Thf  attitude  assumed  by  the  ]mtient  in  inflamnmtion  of  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  visciTa  is  gcn< Tally  very  striking  and  characteristic.  Unable  to  shift  his 
p<isilion.  lie  lies  constantly  njion  his  back,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  consider- 
ably elevated,  the  kmrs  raised,  and  the  thighs  partially  flexed,  the  object  being 
to  relax  the  alxlominal  musrlrs  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  take  off 
their  weijrht  and  pressure  from  the  inflamed  surface.  In  spasmodic  afl'ections, 
on  the  ctjntrary,  the  position  of  the  ])atient  is  altogether  ditterent ;  instead  of 
observing  dorsal  decubitus,  he  lies  at  one  time  on  this  side,  and  then  on  the  other, 
now  on  the  back,  and  next  on  the  belly  ;  and  instead  of  avoiding  pressure  he 
actually  courts  it,  not  feeling  comfortable  without  it.  Hence,  he  <d*ten  doubles 
himself  up,  and  twists  and  contorts  his  body  in  almost  every  possible  manner,  in 
onler  to  obtain  relief 

In  stone  of  the  bladder  im[)eding  the  flow  of  urine,  the  attitude  of  the  patient 
i.-  fn*«juently  very  singular.  Sometimes  he  is  compelled  to  assume  a  stooj)ing 
p^j.-ture  ;  at  other  times  he  crosses  or  separates  his  legs,  inclines  his  body  to  one 
tide,  lies  down,  rests  on  his  elbows  and  knees,  or  lies  on  his  back,  and  throws 
up  hiri  buttr>cks.  In  traumatic  an<l  other  affections,  attended  with  typhomania, 
retention  of  urine  may  l>e  susjiected,  if  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  the 
liuilM  retracted.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidnev,  the  bodv  is  generallv 
iuelined  a  little  forwards  and  towards  the  affected  side,  so  as  to  relax  the  lumbar 
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Tiuiscles,  ami  tuk<'  off  any  pressure  they  might  otherwise  exert  upon  the  dieeiMl 
orguii. 

The  natiin*  (if  on  accident  is  not  unfrequently  revealed  by  the  attitude  of  th» 
part  and  body  ;  sonietinioH  hy  the  one,  sometimes  by  the  other,  and  occafiioaiBf 
by  both.  Thus,  tlie  nuinuer  in  which  the  patient  inclines  his  head  and  eapportl 
his  arm  in  fracturo  of  the  clavicle  is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  absolately,  in  picit 
degree,  patliognonionic  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  Dislocations  of  the  shoulda; 
hip,  and  other  joints,  are  douoted  by  striking,  if  not  characteristic,  chaogei  ib 
the  attitude  of  the  body  and  liinl).  The  existence  of  a  fracture  is  often  reveiM 
by  a  peculiar  change  in  the  conformation  of  the  affected  member,  consisting eitkr 
in  a  marked  shortening,  or  in  a  p<>culiar  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  pan.  Tin 
disease  called  wry-n<'ck  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  twist  of  the  De<^  \ij 
which  it  is  distinguished. 

SECT.  IV. — EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

Important  diagnostic  data  are  sometimes  furnished  by  the  color,  form,  connflt- 
ence,  mobility,  ])ulsation,  temjicrature,  crepitation,  sensibility,  or  odor  of  split 
and  by  the  spots,  scars,  or  ulcers  existing  u])on  its  surface.  A  mere  glance  it 
these  dilferent  topics  will  serve  to  show  their  value  as  means  of  distinguishiig 
morbid  action,  whether  it  be  considered  simply  in  reference  to  its  nature,  or  ill 
nature  and  degree. 

Thus,  as  stated  under  the  head  of  inflammation,  the  color  of  the  diseased  part 
maybe  scarlet,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  muc<»us  membrane  of  the  fauces;  lilic, 
as  in  sclerotitis  ;  grayish  or  brick-colored,  as  in  iritis.  When  the  redness  occon 
in  the  form  of  a  stn*ak,  extending  up  the  arm  or  leg.  it  is  denotive  of  phlebitis, 
or  of  angeioleucitis.  Difluse  discoloration  characterizes  erysipelas;  eircnm- 
scribcd  discoloration,  boils  and  carbuncles.  A  scarlet  hue  implies  great  vascular 
activity,  such  as  exists  in  acute  inflammation;  a  purple  hue.  on  the  contrait, 
denotes  partial  stasis  of  the  blood,  which,  if  not  soon  arrested,  may  lead  to 
gangrene. 

Changi^  in  the  form  of  a  part  may  be  caused  by  swelling,  as  in  inflammation 
attended  with  eftiision,  or  it  nuiy  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  new  growth,  or 
it  may  be  the  result  simply  of  hypertroj)hy.  In  fractures  it  is  caused  by  dis- 
placement of  the  ends  of  the  fragments;  in  dislocations,  by  the  presence  of  tie 
head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  situation.  In  hernia,  very  striking  chanpres  gene- 
rally attend  the  iigure  of  the  aflected  parts,  especially  when  the  protrusion  is  old 
and  unusuallv  bulkv. 

Extraordinary  amAtafrnce  of  a  part  is  indicative  either  of  excessive  induration 
from  inflammatory  deposits,  particularly  semi-organized  lymph,  or  of  the  pn»senfe 
of  a  solid  tumor,  or  a  displaced  bone.  When  the  part  is  unusuall}'  soA.  the 
alteration  of  consistence  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  pus,  fluid  blood, 
serum,  or  serum  and  lymph,  and  often  requires  the  closest  scrutiny  for  the 
successful  detection  of  its  i)recisc  character.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
history  of  the  case  frequently  aftbrds  important  diagnostic  data,  espeeiallv  the 
age  of  the  accumulation,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. If  the  part  fluctuates  distinctly,  and  is,  withal,  red,  tender,  or  painful, 
the  probability  is  that  the  alteration  of  consistence  is  due  to  the  existence  of  pus; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  free  from  discoloration  and  uneasiness 
although  the  undulation  under  j»res?ure  may  be  most  j)crfect,  the  conclusion  mast 
be  that  the  disease  is  either  a  chronic  abscess,  or  else  some  serous  or  hematoid 
cvst. 

The  mobility  of  a  part  may  be  diminished  or  increased,  thus  throwing  importaDt 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is 
lessened  in  dislocations,  and  ajigmented  in  fractures.  The  value  of  this  sjmptoiB 
is  well  shown  in  diseases  of  the  articulations,  as  well  as  in  inflammation  of  othff 
parts  of  the  body,  which,  if  at  all  seriously  involved,  have  their  mobilitj  alwajl 
proportionately  diminished.  In  malignant  tumors,  loss  of  mobilitj  of  the  BMlUi 
growth  generally  forms  a  prominent  phenomenon  in  the  advanced  stage  of  fkl 
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iu  coDseqaenco  of  the  firm  adhoRions  that  take  place  between  it  and  the 
iding  structures.  A  similar  cflect  may  be  produced  by  the  manner  in 
uch  tumors  are  bound  down  by  the  aponeuroses  and  muscles.  In  affec- 
'  the  eve  an  alteration  of  the  mobility  of  the  iris  often  alTords  most  im- 
diai^nostte  information. 

>nnal  pulsation  in  a  part  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  aneu- 
id  this  suspicion  will  almost  be  converted  into  certainty,  if,  in  addition  to 
enomcnon,  there  is  a  peculiar  thrill,  with  a  vibratory  sensation,  and  a 
i  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  part  u])on  the  a])plication  of  pressure 
rardiac  side  of  the  artery  supplying  it  with  blood.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
ce  of  abnormal  pulsation  should  put  the  surgeon  upon  his  guard,  iu  order 
r  redoubling  his  efforts  at  a  thorough  exploration,  he  may  not  commit  any 
)f  diagnosis ;  laying  open,  perhaps,  an  aneurism,  when  he  supposes  that 
»a1ing  only  with  an  abscess  or  a  hygroma. 

surgt^on  occasionally  meets  with  what  is  denominated  crepitation^  a  rough, 
'.  t»r  friction  sound,  of  great  value  as  a  diagnostic  in  fractures,  emphysema, 
lammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  both 
I  heard.  In  fractures  it  is  produced  by  rubbing  together  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  and  is  generally  so  distinct  as  to  be  completely  characteristic  of  the 
of  the  lesion.  In  order  to  elicit  it,  a  good  deal  of  management  is  often 
Tj ;  but  in  general  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  the  ends  of  the  broken  bono 
fen  fairly  placed  in  contact,  to  grasp  one  piece  firmly,  and  to  hold  it  so 
he  other  is  rotated  on  its  axis ;  or  both  fragments  may  be  moved  simulta- 
r  in  opposite  directions. 

crepitation  of  emphysema  is  a  kind  of  crackling  sound,  similar  to  what 
need  by  the  rumbling  of  dry  parchment,  or  by  rubbing  together  numerous 
7,  friable  balls  filled  with  air.  The  part,  moreover,  feels  soft  and  puffy, 
J  contained  air  may  be  easily  pres^sed  from  one  spot  to  another, 
r  tumors  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  of  the  lower  jaw,  attended  with 
xpansion  and  attenuation  of  their  walls,  occasionally  emit,  when  pressed 
Q  the  fingers,  a  peculiar  crackling  noise,  similar  to  that  of  dry  parchment, 
and  thus  elicited,  however,  is  altogether  different  from  crepitation,  properly 
led,  and  its  chief  value  consists  in  showing  the  alteration  which  the  osseous 
is  capable  of  undergoing  when  it  is  subjected  to  long-continued  eccentric 
e. 

crepitation  attendant  upon  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  is 
ber  different  from  the  two  preceding  varieties,  resembling  the  sound  caused 
ling  dry  starch  between  the  fingers.  When  the  disease  is  chronic  it  may 
nes  be  both  heard  and  felt.  It  evidently  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
matter,  and  is  most  common  about  the  wrist  and  ankle.  This  sound  is 
losely  imitated  in  afflictions  of  the  mucous  burses,  especially  when  they  are 
rell  distended  with  fluid,  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph  and  fibrinous 
ions. 

int  crepitating  sound  is  sometimes  produced  by  breaking  up  the  clots  of  a 
leous  cyst,  and  rubbing  the  fragments  between  the  fingers.  The  noise, 
i  does  occur,  is  always  most  distinct  at  the  base  of  the  tumor,  where 
'  the  solid  matttT  is  necessarily  collected. 

Iteration  of  temperature  in  parts  affected  with  disease  is  sufficiently  common, 
casionally  affords  valuable  diagnostic  intimations.  With  what  interest 
it  the  surgeon  watch  the  rise  of  heat  in  a  limb  after  the  ligation  of  its 
il  artery !  A  casual  examination  is  generally  sufficient  for  its  detection  ; 
lore  than  ordinary  nicety  is  required,  recourse  may  be  had  to  tl^^^  thermo- 

The  intensity  of  the  morbid  action  may  sometimes  be  pretty  accurately 
id  merely  by  observing  the  increase  of  its  temperature.  A  sudden  dimi- 
>f  temperature,  in  a  part  previously  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  may 

ibe  regarded  as  an  omen  of  unfavorable  import,  as  it  is  denotive  of  the 
of  ganmne. 
Mwaoci  of  the  MenmbUiiy  of  a  part  is  a  frequent,  if  not  an  almost  constant 
NO  in  dlnaaiii  aipecUIV'V^Ha  ife  ia  of  an  acute  character.     In  ophthalmia, 
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the  slightest  rav  of  light  is  a  source  of  distress  to  the  patient ;  in  otitis,  the 
is  intoleraut  of  sound ;  and  in  gastritis  the  stomach  is  oppressed  bv  the  snuUest 
quantity  of  fluid,  however  bland,  or  however  cautiously  used.  Parts,  such  u 
bones  and  ligairtents,  that  are  perfectly  devoid  of  feeling  in  health,  oAen  become 
exquisitely  sensitive  in  inflammation ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  practitioner  is  not 
unfrequently  enabled  to  detect  the  existence  of  morbid  action  in  Ktruct^ires  hidden 
from  view,  much  better  than  he  can  in  any  other  manner.  The  pro])(.T  way  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  and  amount  of  morbid  sensibility  is  to  make  gentle 
and  methodical  compression,  or  to  percuss  the  affected  part,  so  as  to  comniunicftte 
to  it  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  hand,  or,  what  is  preferable,  of  one  of  the  fiugers. 

Wh(rn  pain  exists,  a  careful  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  that  which 
arises  from  inflammation  and  that  produced  by  spasm  and  neuralgia.  lu  inflam- 
mation, the  ])uin  is  steady  and  persistent,  increased  by  motion  and  prcM^ure, 
commencing  with  the  morbid  action,  keeping  regular  pace  with  it,  and  gradualir 
disap]>earing  as  the  morbid  action  declines.  In  spasmodic  affections,  or  colic,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pain  is  ])aroxysmal,  or  marked  by  distinct  intennissions ;  al>rnpt, 
lx)th  in  its  invasion  and  dc])arture ;  relieved  by  pressure,  and  change  of  pesiure, 
and  generally  attended  with  flatulence  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  nonnilgia, 
the  pain  occurs  in  transient  and  violent  paroxysms,  darts  along  the  course  of  thft 
affeeted  nerves  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  is  usually  accompained  by 
more  or  less  tendorness  of  the  j^art,  without  any  distinct  tumefaction,  discolora- 
tion, or  augnu^ntation  of  t(?mpeniture. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  affections  which  may  sometimes  be  readily  diagnosti- 
cated by  a  careful  examination  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  that  of  the  mucooft 
outlets.  Thus,  if  there  are  copper-colored  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  excavatel 
ulciTs  on  the  fauces,  or  tubercles  upon  the  tongue,  cheek,  or  lip,  no  one  could  fail 
to  conclude  that  the  system  is  laboring  under  a  syphilitic  taint  Partial  or  god> 
pl<'te  destruetion  of  the  uvula,  tonsils,  or  arches  of  the  palate,  would  inevitaWj' 
h'ad  to  a  similar  inference,  especially  if,  added  to  this,  there  is  evidence  of  actual 
disease.  Scars  upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  scattered  irregularly  a1>out,  large, 
deep,  white,  and  perman(»nt,  arc  generally  denotive  of  the  former  existence  of 
rufna. 

The  character  of  the  ulcer  will  occasionally  lead  to  the  detection  of  its  canse, 
or  to  tlu?  state  of  the  syst(»m  which  has  induced  its  development.  Some  time- 
ago,  a  girl,  aged  fouileen,  was  brought  to  my  Clinic  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  on  account  of  a  large  chronic  ulcer  seated  in  front  of  the  leg,  directly 
over  the  tibia ;  it  had  been  in  progress  for  the  better  part  of  a  year,  was  eii*8- 
sively  painful,  and  had  resisted  a  great  variety  of  local  and  constitutional  remedies. 
Having  placed  her  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  scraped  away  a  thick 
mass  of  semi-organized  substance  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  together 
with  the  carious  and  softened  portion  of  the  bone;  and  when  she  returned  tome, 
a  week  afterwards,  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  both  in  the  part  and  system.  Shortly  after  her  visit,  however,  not  less  than 
five  or  six  small  unhealthy-looking  ulcers,  with  thick,  everted  edges,  and  afoul, 
nasty  surface,  broke  out  around  the  old  ones,  which  by  this  time  had  also  changed 
for  the  worse.  Convinced  that  the  disease  was  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  I  pntthe 
patient,  without  any  further  inquiry  into  the  case,  upon  the  use  of  iodide  of 
j)otassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  under  the  influence  of  which,  and  of  a 
nourishing  diet,  she  rapidly  regained  her  health  and  strength,  with  good  sound 
cicatrices. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  diagnosis  in  this  case,  founded  upon  the 
apj)earance  and  obstinacy  of  the  patient's  ulcers,  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of 
the  treatment  employed  for  their  cure. 

SECT,  V. — INSTRUMENTAL  EXPLORATIONS. 

There  are  certain  affections  whose  character  can  be  ascertained  odIj  tT» 
careful  examination  with  the  aid  of  instruments,  full  access  to  them  in  needier 
manner  being  impracticable.     The  instruments  mainly  required  for  tiiie 
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i  probe,  boogie,  sound,  specalum,  stethoscope,  and  exploring  needle,  each 
ch  will  therefore  demand  some  notice. 

be. — The  probe,  fig.  97,  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
as  tracks  and  sinuses,  the  course  of  balls,  and  the  presence  of  foreign 
w  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  highly  valuable  instrument,  one 
is  daily  and  hourly  brought  into  requisition  by  the  surgeon  in  extensive 
.■e.  It  18  generally  made  so  as  to  be  flexible,  being  composed  of  silver  or 
suitable  metal ;  and  varies  in  length,  diameter,  and  shape  according  to 
istances.  The  ordinary  pocket  probe  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  and 
diameter  of  a  crow-quill,  one  extremity  being  blunt,  the  other  somewhat 
d,  or  furnished  with  an  eye.  For  exploring  the  lachrymal  passages,  a 
more  delicate  instrument  is  required  ;  the  uterine  probe,  on  the  contrary, 
f  large ;  a  long  and  rather  stout  instrument  is  generally  employed  for  ascer- 

Fig.  97. 


g  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages  after  the  trachea  has 
opened,  for  tracing  the  course  of  a  ball,  and  for  exploring  certain  varieties 
loles  and  sinuses. 
e  index  finger,  when  sufficiently  long,  and  not  too  thick,  is  the  best  probe 

as  the  infonnatiou  furnished  by  it  is  generally  much  more  reliable  than  that 
led  by  a  metallic  instrument.  It  is  particularly  available  in  the  examina- 
if  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  rectum,  whether  the  object  be  to  detect  the  pre- 

of  disease,  malposition,  or  the  existence  of  an  extraneous  body, 
e  rectal  touch,  performed  with  the  index  finger,  is  constantly  practised  by 
irgeon  in  sounding  patients  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  with  a  view  not  only 
xrtaining  the  presence  of  the  foreign  substance,  but  also  of  determining 
Ee  and  situation.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  existence 
call  in  its  substance,  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  diagnosticated  in  any 

manner.  Displacements  of  the  uterus,  pelvic  tumors,  and  malformations 
)  internal  genital  organ.**,  are  ofton  promptly  detect(?d  by  the  rectal  touch; 
here  is  no  practitioner  that  does  not  employ  the  finger  in  suspected  dis- 
f  the  anus  and  lower  bowel.  The  rectal  touch  can  readily  discriminate 
m  a  hemorrhoidal  tumor  and  a  carcinomatous  growth,  a  polyp,  a  prolapse 

maeous  membrane,  or  a  foreign  body.  The  extent  of  the  spasmodic  con- 
»n  of  the  anus,  which  attends  fissure  of  that  outlet,  is  generally  readily 
iined  by  the  insertion  of  the  finger. 

vaginal  touch  afibrds  important  information  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of 
gintk  and  uterus.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  practitioner  ascertains  the 
ice  of  the  various  kinds  of  tumors  that  are  liable  to  form  in  these  organs, 
ar  benign  or  malignant,  and  also  the  difi*erent  displacements  to  which  they 
bject.  A  practised  finger  will  readily  detect  a  carcinomatous  ulcer  of  the 
,  a  rent  in  the  vagina,  and  a  caltmlus  in  the  bladder. 

itever  instrument  is  employed,  it  should  be  well  oiled  and  warmed,  to  facili- 
3  introduction,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pass  it  along  in  as  gentle 
Bj  a  manner  as  possible.  If  the  parts  requiring  to  be  explored  are  inflamed 
^nder,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  undertaking  the  examination,  to  lessen 
laibility  by  preliminary  treatment,  consisting  of  soothing  measures,  othor- 
;  may  be  productive  of  severe  pain  and  an  aggravation  of  the  disease.  No 
il  rules  can  be  laid  down  respecting  the  position  of  the  part  or  of  the  body 
^  the  examination,  although  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  is  a 
*  of  paramount  importance  to  a  satisfactory  result.     In  exploring  fistulous 

it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  enlarge  their  orifice  somewhat,  in  order  to 
ft  more  ready  passage  to  the  instrument  or  finger. 

^pJs.^For  aacertaining  the  condition  of  the  mucous  outlets  of  the  body,  as 
Blki%  mophagiii^  and  veetamy  a  bougie,  which  is  but  another  name  for  a 
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probe,  is  gcnerallj  employed,  the  principle  upon  which  the  examinati 
ducted  being  the  same  as  in  exploring  a  part  with  the  probe  properly 
that  is,  the  instrument,  which  is  either  straight  or  curved,  and  compos 
elastic  or  metal,  is  well  oiled  and  warmed,  and  then  carefully  mtrodn< 
as  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  the  distance  between  which  and  th( 
orifice  is  now  determined  by  looking  at  the  graduated  scale  upon  the 
the  bougie,  or  by  making  a  scratch  upon  it  with  the  nail.  The  ezanc 
completed  by  insinuating  the  instrument  gently  into  the  stricture,  so  fl 
sure  its  extent,  and  the  degree  of  its  resistance.  The  information  thi 
is  generally  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  and  practical  value. 

Sound. — The  instrument  employed  for  exploring  the  bladder  is  call© 
although  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  probe,  blunt  pointed  at  the  distal  < 
and  a  good  deal  curved,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  course  and  shape  of  th 
It  is  composed  of  steel,  being  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a  round  shape, 
and  mode  of  use  will  claim  special  attention  in  connection  with  the  dii 
vesical  diseases,  which  could  not  be  established  satisfactorily  in  any  otb 
Speculum, — Of  the  value  of  the  speculum  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
of  the  vagina,  uterus,  anus,  nose,  and  ear,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any 
formal  character,  as  it  is  fully  ai)preciated  by  every  sensible  practitioner. 
it  is  only  surprising  when  we  consider  the  great  aid  which  may  be  der 
its  use  that  its  employment  should  still  be  so  much  restricted,  as  it  se< 
in  certain  parts  of  this  and  other  countries.  Invented  at  an  early  peri 
science,  it  was  completely  lost  sight  of  for  many  ages,  until  it  was  re-in 
about  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Recamier, 
conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the  public. 

The  speculum  is  composed  of  polished  metal,  or  of  glass,  and  consi 
of  a  cylinder,  or  of  two,  three,  or  four  movable  blades,  secured  by  sc 
furnished  with  an  appropriate  handle.  A  wire  speculum. 
Fig.  98.  sometimes  used.  For  most  purposes  to  which  such  an  inst 
apj)licable  the  cylinder  answers  exceedingly  well,  and  it  posj 
additional  recommendation  of  simplicity  of  construction,  coi 
and  cheapness.  The  valvular  speculum,  on  the  contrary,  is 
cated  contrivance,  expensive,  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
theless,  there  are  certain  forms  of  disease,  especially  of  th 
which  hardly  admit  of  satisfactory  exploration  by  any  oth* 
Whatever  form  of  instrument  be  selected,  it  should  be  well 
warmed,  and  then  carefully  inserted  into  the  cavity  which  it  U 
to  explore,  the  j)atient  having  previously  been  placed  in  the  i 
ble  position  for  undergoing  the  examination.  Unless  the  cas< 
unusual  urgency,  the  examination  should  always  be  put  off  until  there 
day,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  far  better,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  tha 
ficial  one.  In  exj^loring  the  uterus,  the  touch  should  precede  the  introc 
the  speculum,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  existence  or  non-existen 
displacement  of  that  organ. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  an  oral  speculum,  an  instrun 
sionally  met  with  at  the  cutler's  shop.  Making  the  patient  take  a  fu 
tion,  while  he  holds  his  mouth  wide  open,  will  generally  permit  a  thorouj 
tion  of  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  fauces ;  when  greater  nicety  is  req 
tongue  may  be  depressed  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  a  spatula,  or 
holder,  and  the  tonsils  and  arches  of  the  palate  separated  by  means  of 
or  a  lung  probe. 

Exploring  needle. — The  value  of  the  exploring  needle  cannot  be  t 
appreciated  by  the  practical  surgeon,, as  he  is  obliged  to  use  it  in  the  ex 
of  a  great  variety  of  external  affections,  the  diagnosis  of  which  does  i 
of  accurate  determination  in  any  other  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  instrument,  certainly  none  c 
that  is  more  frequently  misapplied  by  the  uninformed  practitioner,  or  i 
may  do  a  greater  amount  of  harm  when  used  without  proper  judgmen 
crimination.     Like  everything  else  that  is  good,  it  is  liable  to  abuse ; 
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»  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  yonn^  sur- 
.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  immense  injury  and  even  loss  of  life  produced  by 
ireless  and  reckless  use. 

[iiiierous  exploring  instruments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  ;  some  of 
h,  displaying  great  delicacy  and  ingenuity,  seem  to  combine  all  the  advan- 
B  that  such  contrivances  are  capable  of  affording,  while  others  are  extremely 
isy,  and,  consequently,  very  imperfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose  they  are 
jned  to  fulfil.  The  great  fault  with  most  of  them  is  that  they  are  too  large, 
.  inflicting  an  amount  of  injury  upon  the  affected  parts,  which,  especially  in 
ignaat  diseases,  is  often  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  effects,  causing,  per- 
A,  not  merely  severe  pain  and  hemorrhage,  but  such  a  change  in  the  vital 
tions  of  the  morbid  growth  as  to  lead  to  its  rapid  development,  if  not  to  the 
tdy  destruction  of  the  patient.  I  recollect  seeing,  some  years  ago,  a  tumor 
a  the  hip  of  a  lad,  aged  sixteen,  which,  after  having  been  subjected  to  various 
ninations  by  highly  resp(»ctable  surgeons,  was  at  length  pierced  with  a  largo 
loring  needle.  The  swelling,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  a 
Doic  abscess,  and  which  for  some  time  had  been  almost  stationary,  now 
idlj  increased  in  volume,  ulcerated,  and  fungated,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
troyed  life.  Dissection  showed  that  the  morbid  growth  was  one  of  the  ence- 
Joid  kind,  the  activity  of  which  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  changes 
aced  in  its  vital  relations  by  the  injury  done  by  the  instrument.  A  large 
ome  might  be  filled  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  committed 
the  exploring  needle  in  the  hands  of  careless  and  unscrupulous  practitioners. 
Exploring  needles  consist  either  of  a  solid  cylinder  or  of  a  species  of  trocar 
1  Gioula,  sharp-pointed,  fine,  and  perfectly  smooth,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
rodoction  and  easy  management.  They  are  made  of  various  lengths  and 
jnetcrs,  according  to  the  depth,  volume,  and  nature  of  the  part  to  be  ex- 
ioed.    The  annexed  cut,  fig.  i)9,  represents  an  exploring  needle,  with  a  lateral 
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we.  The  l>est  instrument  of  the  kind,  according  to  my  experience — one 
ieh  answers  every  jmrpose  in  superficial  affections,  and  which  may  always  be 
d  with  the  most  perfect  safety — is  the  ordinary  cataract  needle,  spear-shaped, 
1  BolBciently  stout  to  prevent  it  from  breaking.  This  is  inserted  into  the 
8t  prominent  portion  of  the  tumor  or  morbid  accumulation,  with  a  sort  of 
»tory  motion,  the  obj<'et  IxMug  to  condense,  as  it  were,  the  edges  of  the  open- 
to  promote  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  swelling,  which  readily  occurs, 
key  tre  of  a  fluid  consistence,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  often  adhering  to  the  instru- 
ot,  or  resting  u]>on  the  orifice  of  the  little  puncture.  When  the  contents  are 
I  semi-solid  nature,  or  the  tumor  is  very  deep-seated,  the  needle  should  be 
rer,  or,  what  is  j)referable.  it  sliould  be  rei)laced  by  a  very  small  trocar,  long 
Q^  to  reach  and  pen<?trate  the  affected  structures.  Whatever  instrument 
used,  it  nmst  not,  on  any  account,  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
ortant  ve.s.^els  or  nerves.  When  the  swelling  is  of  unusual  bulk,  it  may  be 
lored  at  several  points  of  its  extent  at  the  same  sitting.  The  little  puncture 
le  in  the  operation  should  immediately  be  closed  with  adhesive  plaster  or 
Klion.  When  the  object  is  to  exehide  tlie  entrance  of  air,  the  instrument  may 
irried  some  distance  between  the  integument  and  the  s^velling,  so  as  to  make 
opening  somewhat  valve-like. 

needle,  perforated  in  its  entire  length,  has  lately  been  recommended,  on  the 
nd  of  its  superior  efficacy  in  exploring  deeply-seated  disease,  its  great  value 
iating  in  the  facility  of  discriminating  between  different  kuids  of  fluids,  or  in 
lling  deeply-seated  fluids  without  the  admixture  of  the  superficial. 
lofieRSor  Kfin,  of  Strasbourg,  in  1847,  invented  an  exploring  instrument  for 
lurpose  of  extracting  a  minute  portion  of  a  tumor,  or  morbid  deposit,  with 
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a  view  to  a  niicToseopal  examination  of  its  structure  prior  to  an  operation,  the 
tubo  wliicli  he  (>nipluyH  for  this  object  being  furnished  with  a  peculiar  contrirAott 
attached  to  a  sliding  rod  in  its  interior.  Such  a  procedure,  it  strikes  me,  is 
more  ingenious  tliau  useful,  as  its  disturbing  influence  upon  the  morbid  matt 
can  hardly  fail,  at  least  occasionally,  to  impart  new  life  and  energy  to  the  affected 
tissues. 

Ophthalmosfjope. — Another  instrument  has  lately  been  added  to  our  diagnostic 
armamentarium;  this  is  the  ophthalmoscope,  of  which  due  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  proper  place.  AVhcther  the  high  expectations  anticipated  from  its  use 
will  be  iully  realized  time  alone  can  detenniue. 

Lari/u(joscope. — This  is  an  instrument  of  very  recent  introduction  into  medi- 
cal and  surjrical  i)ractice.  It  is  intended,  as  the  name  implies,  to  assist  in  ex- 
ploring the  larynx,  and  the  only  objection  to  its  employment  is  the  difficulty  of 
its  application,  few  practitioners  being  possessed  of  the  requisite  degree  of  tict 
to  use  it  to  advantage. 

Otoacopt'. — To  Mr.  Toynbee,  of  London,  belongs  the  merit  of  introducing  an 
instrument  called  the  ut()scoi)e,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  aid  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ear,  with  a  view  of  determining  its  precise  condition  in  cases  of  sop- 
posed  clisease.  It  is  of  very  simple  construction,  as  well  as  of  easy  application, 
and  is  likelv  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

SMhoscope. — The  use  of  the  stethoscope,  as  a  means  of  surgical  diagnosis,  is 
comi)aratively  limited,  and  it  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with  by  those  who 
have  a  well  practised  ear,  and  are  not  averse  to  the  employment  of  immediate 
auscultation,  or  the  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  affected  parts.  Lisfranc 
thought  that  the  stethoscope  might  be  advantageously  resorted  to  for  the  por- 
pose  of  detecting  cre[)itus  in  deep-seated  fracturt^s ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
in  fractures  cov(?red  by  a  large  amount  of  nmscular  and  other  tissues,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in  very  fleshy  subjects.  Few  occa- 
sions, however,  can  arisi;  in  which  such  a  mode  of  exploration  can  be  of  any  rual 
service,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  our  more  experienced  practitioners  ercr 
emi>l()y  the  instrument  with  this  object. 

Laennec,  long  ago,  proposed  auscultation  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  calculi  in  the  bladder.  lie  thought  that  it  would  be  particularly  serviceable 
in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  very  small  concretions,  which,  when  struck  with 
the  sound,  emit  only  a  very  indistinct  noise;  and  he  suggested  that,  under  these 
circumstanccis,  the  stethoscope  should  be  applied  to  the  pubic  or  sacral  region 
while  the  instrument  was  being  freely  moved  about  in  the  organ.  The  rci'om- 
mendation,  however,  has  not  met  with  any  particular  favor,  and  there  are,  I  sup- 
pose, few  surgeons  who  would  feel  inclined  to  cut  a  patient  for  stone  on  such 
slender  evidence  of  its  ])resence. 

The  chief  value  of  auscultation,  then,  is  restricted  to  the  examination  of  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  pericardium,  lung,  and  pleura ;  and  to  the  investigation  of 
certain  lesions  of  the  abdomen,  uterus,  and  ovaries,  simulating  pregnancy,  with 
a  view  to  the  <letection  of  the  fretal  circulation.  Pry  tap])ing,  as  it  has  ban 
emphatically  called,  would  probably  be  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  if  the 
stethoscope  were  oftener  employed  in  supposed  dropsy  in  young  unmanied 
females. 

SECT.  VI. — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DlSCnARGES. 

The  discharges,  normal  and  abnormal,  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  often 
furnish  the  surgeon  important  diagnostic  information.  Thus,  an  habitual  flow 
of  tears  over  the  cheek  is  usually  denotive  of  disease  of  the  lachrymal  passage^ 
and  necessarily  suggests  the  propri(^ty  of  a  careful  examination  of  them  with  • 
view  to  the  detection  of  obstruction.  For  a  similar  reason  the  surgeon  is 
prompted  to  inspect  the  ear  in  otorrhcea,  and  the  nose  when  it  is  the  seat  of 
muco-purulent  i)rofluvium.  The  very  nature  of  the  discharge  informs  him  of 
the  existence  of  inflammation,  but  how  that  inflammation  is  prodaced,  whether 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  or  a  polyp,  is  a  qnc»" 
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lich  can  only  be  decided  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny ;  requirinf?,  perhaps, 
ploymeiit  of  the  syringe  to  wash  away  the  secretion,  and  repeated  iuspec- 
fore  the  precise  nature  of  the  case  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  One  of 
St  important  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  a  flow  of 
o  the  throat ;  but  no  surgeon  can  be  certain  that  it  proceeds  from  that 
unless  he  has  previously  ascertained  that  there  is  no  disease  of  the  mucous 
ane  of  the  nose. 

character  of  the  sputa  has  long  been  an  object  of  study  with  practitioners 
mnt  of  the  useful  information  which  they  afford  in  regard  to  the  existence 
Jcular  diseases.  Such  information  is  hardly  of  less  value  to  the  surgeon 
i  the  physician,  as  it  apprises  him  of  the  presence  of  lesions  which  forbid 
d  interference,  or  place  him  in  possession  of  useful  data  respecting  the 
mce  of  pulmonary  complications,  so  common  after  accidents  and  capital 
ions.  The  reddish  streaks  in  the  expectoration  excite  suspicion  of  the 
ice  of  pneumonia;  the  rust-colored  sputa  confirm  that  suspicion,  and  at 
ivest  the  case  with  its  proper  importance.  The  fetid  putrilaginous  matter 
Hi  up  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  characteristic  of  that  disease  from  what- 
luse  proceeding.  In  phthisis,  after  the  occurrence  of  caverns,  the  expec- 
i  matter  is  ejected  in  distinct  rounded  masses,  with  irregular  and  indented 
;  it  sinks  in  water,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  with  various  shades  of  ash 
reu  green,  and  streaked  with  opaque  specks.  A  discharge  of  blood  by 
ng  is  denotive  of  hemoptysis  when  the  fluid  is  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  of 
tmesis,  when  it  is  perfectly  black.  In  affections  of  the  throat,  attended 
hick  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  the  sputa  are  sometimes  streaked 
»lood.  The  saliva  in  mercurial  stomatitis  has  a  characteristic  odor,  and 
me  is  true  of  the  discharge  which  accompanies  gangrsenopsis. 
lick  yellowish  discharge,  more  or  less  abundant,  from  the  vagina  is  indica- 
'inflammation  of  that  canal,  of  the  uterus,  or  of  both,  and  the  addition  of 
may  u.^^ually  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  concomitant  ulceration.  In 
luous  woman  such  a  profluvium  is  generally  to  be  considered  as  the  result 
idental  causes ;  in  the  courtesan,  on  the  contrary,  it  at  once  awakens 
ion  of  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea  or  chancre.  In  cancer  of  the  womb, 
sease  is  attended,  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  hemorrhage,  and  afterwards,  when 
tion  has  set  in,  by  a  foul,  purulent,  or  scro-sanguinolent  discharge,  more  or 
^ious,  and  so  excessively  fetid  as  to  indicate  unmistakably  the  character 
lesion. 

he  male,  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the  urethra  generally  furnishes  useful 
ation  respecting  the  character  of  the  disease  under  which  the  individual  is 
ig.  When  the  discharge  is  thick,  yellowish,  and  abundant,  it  is  denotive 
orrhoja,  or  chancre,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  is  seldom  very  profuse ; 
:hin,  and  lactescent,  or  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  indicates  the  existence 
it,  or  prostatorrhcea.  A  large  and  sudden  discharge,  especially  when 
fluviuni  precedes  or  follows  it,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  spenna- 
a. 

presence  of  spermatozoa  in  hydrocele  sometimes  throws  important  light 
he  source  of  the  water.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  whenever  the  fluid 
18  animalcules  of  this  kind,  the  disease  is  generally  of  an  encysted  nature; 
hough  they  also  occur  in  ordinary  hydrocele,  yet  the  circumstance  is  so 
non  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  of  an  exceptional  character, 
he  signs  afforded  by  the  reiial  and  urinary  secretions^  as  evidences  of 
,  either  of  a  local  or  general  character,  proper  mention  will  be  made  in 
pter  on  the  affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  Here  I  shall  only  add  that 
111  examination  of  these  secretions  is  often  a  matter  of  paramount  moment 
Burgeon,  especially  when  he  is  obliged  to  decide  respecting  the  propriety 
vere  operation,  the  result  of  which  might  be  seriously  compromised  by 
Btence  of  organic  lesion  either  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  some  other  important 
.  Hardly  any  man,  however  reckless,  would  enter  upon  such  an  enter- 
'  the  urine  were  loaded  with  albumen. 
existence  of  disease  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  and  even  the  true  nature  of 
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such  disease,  may  often  be  satisfactorily  inferred  by  the  discharges  furaif^hedW 
these  parts.     A  flow  of  pure  blood,  especially  during  defecation,  is  geuorallt 
denotive  of  internal  hemorrhoids ;  so  also  if  there  are  frequent  evacuations  of 
thick,  bloody  mucus,  either  while  the  person  is  at  the  water-closet,  or  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  visits.     A  narrow,  compressed,  or  flattened  state  of  the  feces  is 
imlicative  of  mechanical  obstruction,  occasioned  either  by  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
eiilargemont  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  contraction  of  the  anus.     In  ulcerated 
cancer  of  the  lower  bowel,  the  discharges  are  generally  very  profn»e.  of  a  muoo- 
])unilent  nature,  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  and  excessively  fetid ;  in  £ut, 
characteristic  of  the  nature  of  that  horrible  malady. 

The  matt(;r  of  certain  ahHcesyes  serves  to  point  out  their  nature  and  sitaatioa, 
or  their  accidental  communication  with  neighboring  parts.  Thus,  in  the  mam- 
mary gland,  the  fluid  may  contain  milk;  in  the  liver,  bile ;  in  the  kidnev, it 
when  an  opening  takes  place  externally,  urine.  Aliscesses  of  tlic  wall  of  tbe 
abdomen  have  been  known  to  contain  biliary  calculi ;  of  the  joints,  fraginenti;  of 
rartihige  and  bone.  In  acute  abscesses,  the  contents  are  thick  and  yellowish; 
in  chronic,  or  strumons,  thin  and  slightly  greenish,  with  an  intermixture  of  ginall, 
opaque,  whitish  flakes,  resembling  grains  of  boiled  rice. 

The  discharges  accompanying  ulcers  generally  afford  valuable  hints  respect- 
ing the  kind  of  action  that  is  going  on  in  them.  Healthy  granulating  ulcen  or 
wounds  always  yield  a  thick  yellowish  pus,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  laudi* 
ble  j)us,  as  described  under  the  head  of  suppuration ;  when,  on  the  contnir, 
their  action  is  unhealthy,  the  discharge  is  thin  and  bloody,  ichorous,  or  sanguino- 
lent,  and  more  or  less  irritating.  In  cancerous  ulcers,  the  discharge  is  genenlly 
profuse,  foul,  devoid  of  pus  globules,  and  excessively  fetid.  In  ulcers  of  the 
bones,  it  is  ichorous  and  irritating;  never  healthy,  so  long  as  there  is  any  di^eisd 
osseous  tissue. 

The  odor  emitted  by  a  part  in  a  state  of  disease  sometimes  supplies  importint 
data  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  case.  Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  reniarbl>li 
anecdote  related  of  J.  L.  Tetit.  Travelling  through  Germany,  this  celebritd 
surgeon,  while  stopping  at  an  inn  to  change  horses,  was  struck  with  the  odor  of 
gangrene,  which  lu?  distinguished  from  several  others,  hardly  less  offensire.  Xot 
understanding  the  language  of  the  country,  he  made  his  wishes  known  to  a  femik 
who  showed  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  found  a  man  a]»parently  muri- 
bund  from  a  mortified  intestinal  hernia.  Happy  in  being  able  to  render  him 
some  assistance,  he  carefully  dressed  the  parts,  and  meeting,  before  he  sit  out 
upon  his  journey,  with  a  French  jihysician,  he  instructed  him  in  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  case.  Upon  his  return,  five  months  afterwards,  he  Imd  the  grati- 
fication to  learn  that  the  man  had  completely  recovered  his'  health  without  a 
stercoraceous  fistule. 

The  odor  attendant  upon  ozaena  is  characteristic ;  no  one  that  has  ever  pff* 
ceived  it  can  mistake  it.  The  contents  of  an  al)s<'ess  at  the  verge  of  the  anui 
always  emit  a  fecal  smell ;  a  peculiar  fetor  accompani(?s  the  formation  of  a  urinait 
fistule,  and  no  one  can  be  deceived  bv  the  odor  of  the  brealli  in  salivation  Ii 
hospital  gangrene  the  stc^nch  is  so  remarkable  that,  once  noticed,  it  can  never  be 
forgottc^n,  although  it  is  so  unlike  everything  else  of  the  kind  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  define  or  describe  it.  The  odor  which  accompanies  gangn*ne  of 
the  mouth  of  children  is  unmistakable.  The  diagnosis  of  ulcerated  cancer  of 
th(*  uterus  can  often  be  established  by  the  sense  of  smell  ah  mo.  Large  wonnds 
in  a  state  of  profuse  suppuration  not  unfrequently  exhale  a  peculiar  nauseous  or 
sick<;ning  odor,  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  actiim  attending  them.  Tbe 
pus  of  a  scrofulous  lymphatic  ganglion,  for  a  long  time  pent-up,  is  sometimes 
horribly  fetid.  A  smell,  similar  to  that  of  a  macerating  tub,  often  attends 
abscesses  dejiending  upon  caries  of  the  spine.  In  all  these  cases,  aft  well  as  ill 
nmny  others  that  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  it  is  probable 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  odor  is  due  partly  to  the  admixture  of  the  natoni 
secretions  of  the  affected  structures. 
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SECT.  yn. — MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  study  of  surgical  affections  has  been  much  advanced  of  late  years  by  the 
w  of  the  microscope,  the  improvements  in  which  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
Bmtury  have  been  so  important  as  to  have  actually  established  a  new  branch  of 
Rteiice.  Discoveries  and  investigations  made  by  means  of  this  instrument  must 
hs  alluded  to  in  connection  with  nearly  every  form  of  disease,  and  its  aid  will 
often  be  found  essential  to  the  complete  study  of  particular  cases  occurring  in 
ynctice.  A  concise  description  of  the  different  varieties  of  microscopes,  and 
their  employment,  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  fandamentai  princi])Ie  of  all  appliances  for  assisting  vision  is  to  be  found 
li  the  refractive  power  of  certain  media  upon  rays  of  light.  Glasses,  generally 
of  a  lenticular  shape,  single  or  combined,  are  the  media  chiefly  employed;  either 
vtoral  or  artificial  light  being  available  for  our  purpose.  The  light  is  very 
commonly  concentrated  and  intensified  by  means  of  lenses  or  mirrors. 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  object  which  is  magnified, 
Iwt  merely  the  image  impressed  upon  the  retina.  The  rationale  of  this  enlarge- 
ment may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows  : — Let  a  single  lens,  convex  on  both  sides, 
be  ued  to  examine  an  object  so  small  as  to  be  just  perceptible  at  the  ordinary 
fttance  of  distinct  vision,  say  nine  or  ten  indues  from  the  eye.  The  eye,  the 
hn,  and  the  object  being  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  the  rays  of  light 
coming  from  the  object  will  so  converge  in  passing  through  the  lens  as  to  form 
a  distinct  image  upon  the  retina  ;  in  other  words,  the  object  will  be  seen  by  the 
Cjcasif  it  were  an  object  of  much  greater  size,  placed  at  the  point  of  ordinary 
ddact  vision.  When  this  occurs,  the  object  is  said  to  be  in  focus.  The  space 
tlu  presentai  to  the  eye  is  called  the  field. 

In  a  single  lens  the  rays  of  light  towards  the  circumference  of  the  field  arc 
•Iwiri  prismatically  colored  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  being  very  marked 
faiirtiatis  known  as  the  Stanhope  lens;  and  portions  of  the  image  will  also  be 
iodi^inct,  from  the  fact  that  by  such  a  lens  all  the  rays  are  not  brought  to  foci 
C(|oallT  distant  from  the  eye.  These  two  phenomena  are  called,  respectively, 
duomatic  and  spherical  al>erration ;  they  are  to  a  great  degree  obviated  in  the 
Coddiugton  lens,  which  is  compose<l  of  a  sphere  of  glass,  having  at  its  equatorial 
line  a  deep  groove,  tilled  with  opaque  matter,  by  which  means  the  central  aperture 
iB  limited. 

Now,  as  was  before  stated,  all  our  means  for  obtaining  magnified  views  of 
objects  are  based  essentially  on  the  same  optical  principle,  namely,  the  refraction 
of  light  The  mien>scopes  ordinarily  used  are  of  the  kind  called  double,  which 
■eins  that  the  image  of  an  object,  magnified  by  a  lens  or  set  of  lenses,  is  again 
Signified  before  it  reach(fs  the  eye.  Here  let  it  bo  distinctly  understood  that  a 
Mngle  mierosc«)pe  may  consist  of  any  convenient  number  of  lenses,  provided 
tfcej  form  but  one  set.  The  lens  or  set  of  lenses  forming  the  first  magnified 
buge  constitutes  the  objeet-glass,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  obviate  the  chromatic 
■bwratlon  before  alluded  to.  The  ey«*-piece  consists  of  a  lens  or  eye-glass,  by 
which  the  image  transmitted  by  the  object-glass  is  again  magnified,  and  of  another 
WW  at  some  distance  below  the  eye-glass,  in  order  so  to  change  the  din^ction  of 
the  rays  as  to  allow  more  of  the  object  to  l)e  seen  at  once — in  other  words,  to 
•nltrge  the  field — whcfice  it  receives  the  name  of  field-glass  ;  between  these  two 
i^Mses  is  placed  a  stop  or  diaphragm,  with  a  central  aperture,  for  the  purpose 
^arresting  the  circumferential  rays,  and  thus  correcting  both  the  spherical  and 
w  chromatic  aberration.  The  eye-glass,  diaphragm,  and  field-glass,  fasten<?d 
">  their  pro]>er  relative  positions  in  a  tube,  thus  constitute  the  eye-pieee,  which 
ft*  acrorately  into  another  tube;  at  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  is  secured  the 
^holding  the  object-glass,  and  these  three  portions,  the  eye-pieee,  the  object- 
fij[>s?,  and  the  tube  into  which  they  both  fit,  constitute  the  compound  body.  In 
tw  manufacture  of  microscop(>s,  the  proper  relation  of  all  the  parts  is  ascer- 
tained upon  optical  principles,  that  is,  the  instrument  is  said  to  be  corrected ; 
*onietimes,  in  order  to  compensate  for  certain  conditions,  it  nee<ls  over-corrc?ction, 
ind  sometimes,  again,  it  needs  under-correction.  The  compound  body,  thus  con- 
YOL.  I. — 28 
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Btitutcd,  itself  fits  into  a  tube  coDnected  with  the  stage  of  the  microscope;  lUi 
latter  tube  and  the  stage  being  either  fixed  vertically,  or  capable  of  oblique  uA 
natiou  by  means  of   ft  cndle-joiA 
Fig.  100.  The  Btagc  just  mentioned  it  a  plw 

upou  which  the  specimea  lo  be  at 
amiued  ia  laid,  as  will  be  preacndf 
stated.  The  atand  of  the  micnwcopt 
is  that  portion  which  sapporta  tti 
stage  and  compound  body;  it  mt 
be  somewhat  heavy,  so  M  to  gire  fint 
ncsB  to  tlie  instrnment.  The  annenl 
cut,  fig.  100,  reprcsenta  an  eicelkrt 
pattern  for  a  microscope ;  it  is  kuon 
as  the  "  Smith  and  Beck,"  and  am- 
bines  great  strength  and  steadkoei 
with  facility  of  manipnlation. 

Objccte  are  studied  by  tranemitM 
or  reflected  light ;  in  the  former  cut 
a  mirror  is  placed  below  the  BUp, 
which  is  of  course  perforated,  and  ibt 
mirror  is  movable  around  one  or  bttt 
of  its  horizontal  diameters,  bo  U  H 
catch  light  from  any  required  quuU; 
and  throw  it  up  through  the  apertni 
in  the  Rtage,  and  through  the  objic^ 
as  in  Gg.  101.  If  rcBected  tight  iiU 
be  used,  the  opening  in  the  stap  il 
^-.-—,^^—  closed  up,  and  a  double  convex  ]m, 

flf        ^^'^^  or  "  bull's  eye,"  is  employed  to  Mi- 

ccntratc  the  light  upon  the  object 

It   is    necessary  in  examining  A- 

jects  by  transmitted  light,  to  be  lUi 

to  limit  the  amount  ot  light  comlq 

from    the   mirror;    every   micrompt 

Smiih  aod  BMk-ji  LorKe  eonipoimit  loLcroKujia.  should   therefore  1)6  provided  wilkl 

diaphragm- pi  ate  hciow  the  stage.  Tlil 

is  a  metallic  plate,  perforated  with  holes  of  different  sizes,  so  arranged  as  to  pM 

in  succession  under  the  opening  iu  the  stage,  when  the  plate  i«  rotated. 

Tiic  alteration  or  adjustment  d 
Fig.  101.  the  focus  is  variously  perfonncd  it 

different  microscopes.  In  bom 
the  compound  body  is  acted  on  kv 
two  milled  heads,  one  large,  ntt 
a  rack  and  pinion  moveDM^ 
named  the  coarne  adjuster;  thi 
other  smaller,  with  a  sccew  mOft 
ment,  called  the  fine  a^j'*''*'^ 
In  others  the  compound  body  ii 
worked  up  or  down  merely  nlfc 
the  hands,  and  the  stage  is  nti» 
movable  by  means  of  a  screw  witk 
a  milled  head. 

Variousmcthodsarealso  adcqitc' 
for  moving  the  object  so  as  to  briM 
ditfcrent  portions  of  it  into  the  fdi 
Sometimes  the  fingers  alone  M 
r  inn>inr«Tii  ohjtt,^  "sed  ;  sometlnicii  a  lever  and  aai- 

versal  joint,  or  a  set  of  scnv% 
as  to  carry  it  in  any  desired  direction.     Althoogh  tdj 


acting  upon  the  stage  a 
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convenient,  those  appliances,  as  well  as  tlioHc  for  the  adjustment  of  the  focus, 
we  not  absolutely  ueci•8^^ary,  the  lingers  acquiring  a  great  degree  of  dexterity 
\]  practice. 

Nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  of  the  preparation  of  the  specimen.  The  methods 
rfdoinjr  this  may  be  divided  into  two,  according  as  tiie  object  is  mounted  dry 
irwet;  the  latter  being  the  one  almost  exclusively  adopted  in  our  ordinary 
examinations,  which  are,  moreover,  almust  always  conducted  by  means  of  trans- 
ntted  light.  Generally  a  very  small  portion  of  the  substance  is  ])laced  on  a 
glass  slide,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  and  covered  with  a  strip  of  extremely 
thin  gjlass.  i>ome  microscopists  prefer  to  use,  instead  of  water,  a  solution  of 
gun,  pujrar,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  of  a  sj)ecilic  gravity  of  about  1030  ;  this  is 
intCDdcfl  to  prevent  endosmotic  changes  in  the  tissue.  When  a  liquid,  such  as 
blood,  chyle,  milk,  or  urine,  «»r  a  mass  composed  of  st^jarate  cells,  is  examined, 
h8u(Bi.*c<  to  put  on  the  fine  glass  cover,  perhaps  with  a  slight  degree  of  ]»ressure, 
to  obtain  a  suitably  thin  layer  for  stu^ly.  Fibrous  textures  require  tearing  apart 
with  needles,  and  so  als«»  do  the  cells  of  certain  growths,  such  as  the  e[>itheliomata. 
Bony  and  cartilaginous  tumors,  and  also  some  glandular  ones,  are  displayed  to 
better  ailrantage  in  thin  sections. 

Great  imjujrtance  should  be  attached,  in  all  thes<^  researches,  to  the  perfect 
detnlioess  of  the  glass  slides  ami  covers,  to  the  purity  of  the  water  or  other 
fiqnid  used,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  object  from  any  foreign  matters.  Curious 
mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made  from  want  of  care  in  these  respects ;  and, 
with  a  view  of  still  further  guarding  against  error,  it  is  well  for  the  observer  to 
become  acr{uainted  with  the  shape  and  appearance  of  such  impurities  as  arc  liable 
to  be  met  with.  Hairs,  animal  and  vegetable,  animalcules,  air-bubbles,  and 
portinns  of  articles  taken  as  fo<td,  are  perhaps  the  most  common  of  these. 

Les'S  fatigue  is  caused  to  the  eye  by  the  use  of  a  microscope  which  can  be 
iDclinHl  sumtfwhat  than  by  one  which  is  fixed  in  the  vertical  p(»sition;  and  it  is 
important,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  habit  should  be  acipiired  of  so  concen- 
traiinsrthe  attention  ujion  the  field  of  th(»  instrument  that  the  unemployed  eye 
need  nnt  be  closed  :  in  this  way  much  straining  of  both  organs  is  avoid(.'d.  Any 
one  who  uses  the  instrument  frequently  will  find  it  to  liis  advantage  also  to 
nnploy  the  same  jmwtTs  as  much  as  j)ossible  ;  thus  enabling  himself  to  estimate 
more  a  wu  rat  el  y  the  com]>arative  sizes  uf  the  elenuMits  brought  under  his  notice, 
without  the  trouble  of  a  calculation  except  where  gn*at  exactituth*  seems  ealled 
for.  The  best  powers  for  habitual  use  nmy  be  chosen  between  300  and  450 
ditmet<Ts;  hisrher  ones  than  these  are  verv  >eldom  inMressarv. 

('•■rtain  cheinicalreagents  are  often  applied  to  objrcts  under  the  microscope, 
tbfir  (ffr'Cts  in  manv  cases  aflbrding  valuable  inft>rmation  as  to  structure  and 
f»rapi)siti«in.  Iodine,  tlissolved  in  water  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium,  turns 
Rarr'h  lilue.  Nitric  acid  gives  a  marke«l  veljow  color  to  animal  textures  gene- 
™ij;  either  this  or  hvdroehloric  aeid  dilut^'d.  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  will 
''fniovc  the  cah*areous  portion  of  bone  or  tooth.  Alcohol  renders  nerve-fil)res 
ami  other  aninml  tissues  more  opa<|ue.  and,  therefor(^  more  evident.  Ether 
Pfmrivfs  fatty  matters,  exc(»pt  when  they  are  enveloped  in  an  albuminous  cover- 
'''P-  Potas>a  ami  soda,  in  .solution,  have  each  a  solvent  effect  on  ciTtain  animal 
i*xture.3.  But  the  reagent  pi-rhaps  oftem-st  employed  is  acetic  aeid,  which  brings 
"^^  in  a  remarkable  nmnner,  the  nuehri  su  commonly  possessed  by  organic  cells, 
"J^nderincf  the  eell  wall  transparent. 

W'hi.n  a  specimen  of  any  kintl  cannot  1m»  at  once  subjected  to  microscopical 
^ttmination,  it  sht)uld  be  kept  in  j)nre  water,  slightly  alenholiztMl  and  freipiently 
J'^ni'wed ;  in  this  way  its  characters  will  not  be  chang(Ml,  as  tlu'V  wouhl  b(^  either 
**J  the  action  of  strong  alc(»hol  or  by  decomposition. 

Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  branches  of  surgical  science  the  investigation  by 
^h**  microscope  of  morbid  changes,  deposits,  and  process's  can  be  made  practi- 
'^Ilj  nseful.  We  may,  in  the  first  plac*;,  exclude  prognosis  and  tn-atment,  which 
•^n  onlv  Ik?  indin»ctlv  influenced  bv  this  mode  of  studv.  Etioloirv  is  likewise  to 
^  tliMvu  out,  for  reasons  which  can  be  readily  illustrated  by  an  instaiure.  Thus, 
tile  itch  insect  cannot  be  assumed  to  lie  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  cases  in  which 
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it  is  found,  for  wc  cannot  prove  that  its  presence  is  not  a  mere  epiphenomenoi. 
Pathology  and  diagnosis  are  the  departments  most  indebted  to  the  microMopa 
for  their  advancement.  They  arc  of  course  very  closely  related  to  one  lootbn; 
and  of  great  practical  importance ;  and  as  we  are  at  present  especially  coacmed 
with  them  in  this  combined  aspect,  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  inflaa- 
mation,  nor  to  the  repair  of  injuries,  however  deserving  of  attention  these  9^ 
jects  may  be  in  their  appropriate  place. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  affords  much  light  in  regard  to  material  patholoftj; 
it  shows  us  the  changes  in  texture,  and  the  adventitious  deposits,  which  tccon- 
pany  or  constitute  disease.  Ilence  it  is  at  once  evident  that,  great  as  its  nlie 
may  be,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  cannot  possibly  set  aside  other  modes  of  observatiot; 
the  results  of  clinical  experience  must  in  every  case  be  as  carefully  weighed  H 
if  we  had  nothing  else  to  depend  upon  ;  otherwise  we  shall  not  only  fall  iirti 
grave  errors,  but  depreciate  the  scope  and  dignity  of  surgical  science.  Noroi 
it  be  denied  that  there  are  some  questions  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  rugt 
even  of  the  assisted  eye ;  let  any  one,  for  instance,  examine  under  the  microficopi 
portions  of  pus  from  a  chancre,  from  a  urethra  affected  either  with  gonorrim 
or  with  simple  inflammation,  and  from  a  common  boil ;  that  there  exist  ceitaii 
essential  peculiarities  in  each  of  these  no  one  will  deny,  but  to  detect  tboN 
peculiarities  by  tliis  means  no  one  need  attempt 

The  great  question  in  microscopy  discussed  at  present  by  all  pathologists  i^ 
whether  there  is  any  distinctive  and  characteristic  element  in  the  so-ealled  maSf 
nant  deposits,  by  which  they  may  be  at  once  recognized.  At  one  time  tbecM- 
date  cell  was  thought  to  constitute  evidence  of  malignancy ;  at  another,  thi 
large  nucleus ;  at  another,  the  double  or  the  vesicular  nucleolus ;  again,  thi 
multiplicity  of  cell  forms ;  and,  finally,  the  existence  of  malignant  tamors.  asi 
class  possessing  distinct  form-elements,  has  been  practically,  if  not  expresrif, 
denied. 

An  attempt  is  even  now  being  made,  by  certain  German  pathologists,  to  ahov  . 
that  cancer  and  tubercle — the  latter  of  which  is,  in  fact,  as  properly  malignoi 
as  any  other  growth — are  merely  abortive  attempts  at  cells  of  a  healthy  diam* 
ter ;  tubercle  cells  being  considered  as  nuclei  merely.  Any  discussion  of  thil  J 
view  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  mention  is  made  of  it  simply  in  order  la  j 
show  that  opinions  are  still  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  true  theory  of  motUi  ^ 
growths.  It  is  certain  that  many  tumors  recur  again  and  again  after  remoral  ' 
which  do  not  present  the  microscopical  appearances  of  cancer  as  described  fcf  ' 
most  authors.  It  is  no  loss  certain  that  some  tnmors  which  do  present  nn  •: 
appearances  have  been  successfully  excised  ;  at  least  the  subjects  of  them  hafi  -j 
died  without  any  fresh  evidence  of  malignant  disease.  \ 

Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  moans  certain  that  there  is  not  a  distinct  and  apeak  ■{ 
cancer  cell ;  but  this  cell  must  present  different  forms  in  different  cases,  or  em 
in  the  same  case.  ^ 

Caudate  cells  do  not  signify  a  malignant  character  in  the  growth  containiag 
them.  All  tissues  of  new  formation  are  apt  to  have  them  in  greater  or  less  JK^ 
portion  ;  some  tumors  are  composed  of  them  entirely.  Conuective  or  treohr 
tissue,  and  old  cicatrices,  always  contain  them. 

Nor  can  any  form  of  nucleus  or  nucleolus,  nor  any  number  of  nuclei  ar 
nucleoli,  be  assigned  as  indicative  of  malignancy.  Pus  cells  generally  posBNi 
two  or  three  nuclei ;  fibro-plastic  or  fibre-forming  cells  often  show  two  ornwi* 
nucleoli. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  assuredly  circumstances  under  which  the  tesft 
mony  afforded  by  microscopic  examination  is  by  no  means  unimportant^  aadii 
coufirmod  by  suljsequent  events.  For  instance,  an  isolated  tumor,  appareitly 
composed  of  areolar  tissue,  involved  the  submaxillary  gland  of  a  patient;  up** 
its  removal  it  was  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  and  found  to  contain  eA 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  very  much  elongated,  and  all  with  large  ■•■ 
cleolated  nuclei ;  it  was  pronounced  malignant,  and  reappeared  within  threl 
weeks.  Again,  a  case  occurred  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  somewhat  donbcM 
between  cancer  and  menorrhagia ;  the  former  idea  was  shown  to  be  correct,  If 
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0^scK>veiy  in  the  discharge,  under  the  microscope,  of  cells  of  extremely  various 
BBB,  caudate,  elongated,  and  round,  with  large  single  or  double  nuclei ;  some 
rthe  cells  contained  also  young  cells.  Such  elements,  observed  in  the  discharge 
mn  a  diseased  bladder  or  rectum,  would  constitute  evidence  of  malignant  deposit 
I  the  organ. 

There  are  cases,  moreover,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  structure 
if  a  tumor  may  enable  us  to  allay  the  most  painful  apprehensions  on  the  part 
rf  the  patient ;  thus,  a  growth  occurring  in  the  female  breast  may  be  shown  to 
Mflist  simply  of  a  hypertrophied  portion  of  the  gland,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
falitnte  of  any  malignant  character. 

In  order  to  draw  any  positive  inference  from  microscopic  observations,  the 
ifNiwths  or  tissues  examined  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  in  many  instances 
jnenl  different  portions  of  them  subjected  to  separate  study.  Thus,  a  hyper- 
ftnplded  lobe  of  the  mammary  gland  may  perhaps  contain  a  deposit  of  a  decidedly 
■iUpnant  character,  and  this  fact  may  entirely  escape  notice  in  a  partial  or  hasty 
Mamination ;  so  also  bony  and  cartilaginous  deposits  are  apt,  when  found  in 
innection  with  the  soft  tissues — such,  for  instance,  as  the  testicle — ^to  be  asso- 
dited  with  less  innocent  formations. 

Another  no  less  important  precaution,  for  the  credit  of  microscopy,  should  not 
k  forgotten.  We  may  assert  of  a  particular  tumor  that  it  presents  no  sign  of 
■ilignancT ;  but  we  cannot,  therefore,  declare  that  the  individual  from  whom  it 
hM  been  removed  is  exempt  from  cancer.  Ho  may  be  already  the  subject  of  a 
.  MeiDomatoas  diathesis,  which  will  reveal  itself  at  some  future  time,  perhaps  at 
tte  reiy  same  point  rendered  more  vulnerable  by  the  substitution  of  cicatricial 
fcr  normal  tissue.  Coincidences  of  this  kind  have  undoubtedly  been  adduced  as 
proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  microscope. 

The  best  guide,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  is 
experience ;  the  beginner  will  often  find  himself  entirely  at  a  loss,  and  unable 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  particular  cases.  No  argument  is  uecos- 
HiT  to  set  forth  the  imprudence  of  a  rash  decision  under  such  circumstances ; 
both  diagnosis  and  prognosis  should  be  withheld  until  further  observations  can 
be  made. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  surgeon  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  discharges  taking  place  from  some  of  tiie  outlets  of  the  body;  and  in  clearing 
■p  these  points  the  microscope  may  render  essential  service. 

The  M/ii*a  will  often  be  found  to  contain  altered  epithelial  scales,  and  various 
pttintic  sporules  and  filaments,  indicating  derangement  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth. 

The  gpuia  may  be  examined  with  benefit  in  some  cases  of  doubtfnl  pulmonary 
tfwtse;  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  corpuscles  of  tubercle,  or  of  fibres  from 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  indicates  phthisis,  while  that  of  cancer  cells  wonld 
faote  cancer  of  the  lung.  Care  is  necessary  in  these  coses  to  avoid  mistaking 
the  free  nuclei  of  cancer  fur  tubercle  corpuscles ;  an  error  which  may  have  been 
wounitted  by  those  who  have  asserted  the  coexistence  of  the  two  forms  of  di»- 
Biie  io  the  same  subject.  Parasitic  plants  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sputa, 
**pecialiy  in  cases  of  tuljerculoiis  disease ;  they  are  probably  accidental  only, 
(^^ionally  an  opening  is  formed  in  the  diaphragm,  through  which  parasitic 
■■iinal  growths  find  their  way  from  the  liver  iuto  the  air-passages ;  thus,  the 
^lets  of  the  echifiococcus  have  been  expelled  by  coughing.  Fibrinous  casts 
<*fthe  ismaller  bronchial  tubes  are  often  met  with  in  pnounionial  sputa.  All 
*hese  »ubstance.4  must  be  distinguished,  not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  from 
Mieles  of  foreign  matter,  such  as  food  adhering  to  the  teeth,  which  may  seriously 
•usiead  the  observer. 

Vomited  matters  present  some  interest.  They  consist  usually  of  undigested 
f^  with  portions  of  epithelium,  but  in  some  diseases  they  contain  also  special 
(Dpedients.     Blood,  pus,  cancer  cells,  and  sarcinte  are  the  chief  of  these. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  microscopically  is  elsewhere  discussed  ;  that  of 
hal  mailer  has  some  importance  in  cases  of  sup]K>sed  cancerous  disease  of  the 
Betam,  in  cholera,  melasna,  and  some  other  morbid  states.     This  subject  has 
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received  too  little  attention,  especially  when  its  phjaiological  bearing  is  ttkm 
into  account.  Here,  also,  care  is  requisite,  lest  particles  of  undigested  foo^ 
parasitic  growths,  or  other  substances,  should  give  rise  to  serious  errors  in  theoij 
or  in  diagnosis. 

Uterine  and  vaginal  discharges  have  been  before  alluded  to  ;  their  microscopK 
study  is  chiefly  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer,  tubercle,  and  other  morbid 
deposits. 

Milk  is  sometimes  to  be  judged  of  by  its  microscopic  characters ;  its  colostnl 
features — the  compound  granular  IxKlies  and  the  variability  in  the  size  of  id 
oily  particles — should  disa[)pear  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  parturition.    Ii 
order  to  compare  specimens  of  milk,  it  is  evident  that  the  drops  examioef 
should  bo  of  the  same  bulk,  and  the  thin  glass  cover  made  to  press  equally,  a 
each  case. 

Blood,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  n 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  white  corpuscles ;  a  condition  known  under  tk 
name  of  leucocythemia.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  as  yet  bjM 
means  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  blood  ii 
disease. 

It  is  occasionally  of  great  practical  moment  to  determine  whethcc  certain  Boidi 
or  s(?cretions,  as  mucus,  urine,  milk,  semen,  furnished  by  an  organ  Ial)oring  ander 
disease,  contain  jmn,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  liquid  maTDOl 
only  throw  great  light  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  but  lead  to  importml 
therapeutic  indications,  perhaps  tlie  avoidance  of  a  serious  operation,  as,  far 
example,  the  amputation  of  a  limb  in  the  case  of  granular  degeneration  of  tba 
kidney.  The  most  satisfactory  test,  undoubtedly,  of  all  is  the  globular  character 
of  the  pus,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  perfectly  healthy  mucus  having  M 
sucii  bodies.  It  is  only  when  mucus  is  derived  from  an  irritated  or  influnrf 
surface  tiiat  it  exhibits  corpuscl(?s,  which  may  then  consist  either  of  andevelopei 
epithelial  colls,  lymph  corpuscles,  or  pus  globules.  Pus  and  pus  liquor  arehighlj 
albuminous,  and,  therefore,  readily  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  aodi; 
healthy  mucus,  on  the  contrary,  contains  no  pus  liquor,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
coagulable.  If  the  suspected  secretion  be  agitated  with  a  solution  of  potassi^ 
it  will,  if  purulent,  be  converted  into  a  dense,  gelatinous  mass,  but  not  if  itcson- 
sist  of  mucus.  Mucus,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  coagulates  into  a  thin,  men* 
branous  pellicle;  pus  does  not.  Subjected  to  the  contact  of  ether,  mucus  yields 
no  traces  of  fat,  whereas  this  substance  may  always  be  extracted  in  considerable 
quantity  from  pus,  especially  if  at  all  pure.  Finally,  mucus  floats  in  water;  pu 
sinks  in  it. 

Further  observations  on  the  distinction  between  pus  and  other  fluids  will  ap- 
pear in  the  chapter  on  the  urinary  organs,  so  as  to  render,  for  the  present,  anj 
other  remarks  here  unnecessary. 

The  surgeon  is  not  unfrequently  called  upon  for  medico-legal  information; 
and  here  the  microscope  may  be  of  essential  service,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
detection  of  blood-stains,  or  of  spermatozoids  in  and  about  the  vagina  in  cases 
of  alleged  rape.  Facts  of  great  importance  have  in  this  manner  been  esta- 
blished. 

All  microscopic  examinations  should  be  recorded,  and  drawings  made  of  any 
notable  appearances  observed ;  in  this  way  alone  con  permanent  additions  be 
made  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  individual  or  by  the  profession 
at  large. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

MINOR   SURGERY. 

Minor  surgery  comprises  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  common  instru- 
ments used  in  surgery,  of  the  mode  of  making  incisions,  or  of  performing  the 
elementary  operations,  the  establishment  of  issues,  the  introduction  of  the  seton, 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  bleeding,  and  the  art  of  bandaging  and 
of  dressing.  As  some  of  tiicse  topics  have  already  been  incidentally  discussed, 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  inflammation,  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  con- 
•ideration  of  those  that  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon  in  previous  parts  of  the 
work. 

SECT.   I. — INSTRUMENTS. 

Instruments  arc  as  necessary  to  the  surgeon  in  the  execution  of  his  operations 
as  they  are  to  the  mechanic  in  the  performance  of  his  daily  labor.  But  as  the 
best  workman  employs  the  fewest  tools,  so  the  best  operator  employs  the  fewest 
instruments ;  and  to  the  man  of  science  and  taste  nothing  is  more  disgusting  than 
AQ  ostentatious  display  of  such  material.  A  few  articles,  well  selected,  and  kept 
in  proper  onler,  ready  to  do  their  work  at  the  shortest  notice,  are  all  that  any 
rargeon  really  requires  for  the  successful  performance  of  nearly  every  operation 
that  he  may  l)e  called  upon  to  undertake.  The  simplicity  of  his  armamentary 
often  affortls  a  better  idea  of  his  skill  and  science  than  the  most  daring  feat  upon 
the  operating  table. 

The  elementary  and  really  important  instruments  are  very  few  in  number;  they 

are  the  si*ul|>el,  needle,  saw,  forceps,  probe,  and  director,  which  are  the  parents 

of  nearly  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  surgical  contrivances  found  in  the 

shops  of  the  modern  cutler.     With  a  little  modification  the  scalpel  is  converted 

into  the  bistoury,  the  lancet,  and  the  amputating  knife,  and  may  be  thus  made 

to  tn»wer  all  the  purposes  required  of  a  cutting  instrument.     The  same  needle 

with  which  a  suture  is  made  may,  with  a  little  difference  of  size  and  shape,  be 

readily  used  for  clinching  and  lacerating  a  cataract,  or  inserting  a  seton.     The 

uw  may  be  modified  without  limit,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  forceps,  whether 

intcDded  for  dissection,  dressing,  or  the  division  of  bone.     The  probe,  which, 

fn»ni  its  gn*at  usefulness,  may  almost  Ix^  n^gardod  as  another  finger,  varies  in  size 

in<i  shape,  from  the  little  delicate,  almost  thread-like  instrument  devised  by  Anel 

W  examining  the  lachrymal  canal,  to  the  sound  employed  by  the  lithotomist  for 

exploring  the  condition  of  the  bladder.     The  grooved  director,  which  serves  to 

fwide  the  knife  in  the  division  of  the  soft  ]>ttrts,  as  in   operations  for  hernia, 

ifeperoieable  stricture,  and  stono  in  the  bladder,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  modifi- 

ctiion  of  the  ordinary  probe. 

Th«'  Zviiivx  generally  in  use  among  surgeons  for  the  more  ordinary  daily  ope- 
fttions  are  the  scalpel  and  bistoury,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  so  as  to  adapt 
^^^m  to  the  exigencies  of  ew^h  particular  case.  All  such  instruments  should 
•^^t'  a  tolerably  large  handle,  and  I  decidedly  prefer  one  that  is  somewhat  rough, 
**  •leing  less  likely  to  slip  from  the  fingers  when  it  becomes  wet  with  blood.  The 
»^k  ]ihould  l>e  rather  long  and  slender,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  which 
'bouKi  be  quite  sharp,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  at  all  rounded.  In  some  operations,  a 
<iouhie^<jg(»<l^  spear-shaped  knife  is  found  serviceable,  as  in  the  extirpation  of 
^on,  and  the  extraction  of  the  cataract     Finally,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous 
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to  have  a  knife  whose  handle  terminates  in  a  semi-sharp  steel  edge.  Sock 
addition  is  occasionally  of  great  service  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors.  IRid  ( 
nexed  figures  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  more  common  forms  of  scalpels. 

Fig.  102.        Fig.  103.        Fig.  104.        Fig.  105.        Fig.  106.        Fig.  107. 


The  bistoury  differs  from  an  ordinary  scalpel  chiefly  in  being  longer  and 
slender ;  it  may  be  straight  or  curved,  with  a  sharp  or  blunt  extremity, 
often  made  so  as  to  open  and  shut  like  a  penknife,  as  in  fig.  108  ;  but  thi 
instrument  of  the  kind  is  one  with  a  fixed  handle.     The  term  bistodry  has 

Fig.  108. 


supposed  to  be  derived  from  Pistori,  the  name  of  a  town  where  it  was  i 

time  extensively  manufactured.     Particular  forms  of  this  instrument,  in^ 

for  particular  operations,  will  be  alluded  to  in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

The  adjoining  sketches  afford  good  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  forms 

bistoury  ;  fig.  109  represents  the  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  hg.  110  the 

pointed. 

Fig.  109. 


Fig.  110. 


There  are  hardly  any  operations  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  tot  the  m 
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ail  himself  of  the  use  of  forceps.     The  instrament  usually  employed  is  the 
ion  dissectuig-forceps,  represented  in  fig.  111.     In  some  cases,  as  when  the 

Fig.  111. 


!t  is  to  pinch  up  a  delicate  structure,  as  the  conjunctiva,  or  a  very  thin  layer 
pcift,  a  pair  of  forceps  provided  with  a  small  tooth,  as  represented  in  fig.  112, 
be  found  very  convenient 

Fig.  112. 


Scutors  are  nothing  but  two  knives  united  by  a  scrow,  and  furnished  each 
i  t  riDg-handlc ;  if  thin,  and  properly  sharpened,  they  divide  the  tissues 
ik  liuie  or  no  contusion,  and  may  be  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


r  ire  particularly  valuable  in  many  of  the  more  delicate  operations  upon  the 
Tbev  may  be  straight  or  curved  on  the  edge  or  on  the  flat,  pointed  or 
t  at  the  extremity,  or  one  blade  may  be  sharp  and  the  other  blunt.  The 
led  drawings  exhibit  the  two  principal  forms  of  scissors  used  by  the  surgeon. 
>r  holding  the  flaps  out  of  the  way  in  performing  certain  operations,  espe- 
'such  as  involve  the  removal  of  morbid  growths,  among  the  more  deep- 
d  structures,  or  the  exposure  of  arteries,  instruments,  called  retractors^  are 
of  great  service,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  well  arranged  operating 

r  holding  and  pulling  out  morbid  growths,  such  as  deep-seated  tumors  of  the 
or  thigh,  and  for  drawing  down  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  in  operating  for 
»-Taginal  fistule,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  a  Mnseux's  forceps,  shown  in 
15,  or  a  common  volsella,  is  often  of  great  use.  The  teeth  being  plunged 
he  morbid  mass,  the  instrument  is  either  held  by  the  surgeon  himself,  or  the 
lite  trMtion  is  exerted  by  an  assietant.    Fig.  116  represents  another  contriv* 
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ance,  which  may  be  used  for  a  similar  pnrpose,  its  prongs  being  finnlj  screrrf 
into  the  substance  of  the  morbid  growth. 

Fig.  115. 


Fig.  116, 


The  forceps  shown  in  fig.  117  is  very  serviceable  in  the  extirpation  of  laife 
polyps  of  the  uterus. 

Fig.  117. 


O 


Fig.  118, 


■ 

The  grooved  director ^  sketched  in  fig.  118,  is  of  great  service  in  laying  oprt 
sinuses  and  fistules,  in  exposing  arteries,  and  in  dividing  the  coverings  of  henii* 
and  of  doop-seatcd  tumors.  It  is  generally  blunt  at  the  extremity,  but  in  sone 
cases  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  have  it  somewhat  sharp,  so  as  to  effect  mon 
easy  penetration  of  the  tissues. 

The  trocar,  represented  in  fig.  119,  and  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  a  three-edged  extremity,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  passed  through* 

Fig.  119. 


silver  canula.  It  is  employed  for  drawing  off  varions  kinds  of  fluids,  as  senun 
and  pus.  Its  use,  at  the  present  day,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  removal  of  witer 
from  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle.  There  is  an  inslrtt* 
ment  of  this  kind  with  a  flat,  spear-shaped  extremity,  but  it  is  not  much  em- 
ployed, its  canula  being  more  liable  to  obstruction  than  that  of  the  round 
trocar. 

There  are  few  instruments  which  the  surgeon  has  occasion  to  use  more  fr^ 
quently  than  needles ;  they  may  be  straight  or  curved,  round  or  flat,  and^dooU 
be  of  various  sizes,  as  in  fig.  120.     In  some  instances,  as  when  we  are  bl 
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ep  stitch,  sew  up  a  fissore  of  Ihe  palate,  penetrate 
f  hard  BlnictDro,  or  encircle  a  deep-seated  artery, 
lent  to  secure  it  to  a  handle,  as  in  fig.  121. 


SECT.  II. — INCISIONS. 

njr  intention  to  enter  into  an;  minute  details  re- 
1  manner  of  holding  the  knife,  in  operating  upon 
subject,  as  this  is  a  kind  of  information  which 
squired  in  the  dissecting-room,  in  connection  with 
■  snrgicfll  anatomy.  A  few  rules,  concisely  and 
•d,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
any  man  of  sense  to  execute,  with  facility,  neat- 
ilerity,  any  operation  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
Anything  like  a  flourish  for  the  sake  of  display 
1  of  attracting  the  applause  of  the  vulgar,  is  as 
X)  good  taste  as  it  is  out  of  place  upon  such  an 

I  four  principal  positions  in  which  the  knife  may     '"i''"'"'  i'"!]!''  ""'■■. 
jperative  purposes,  and  with  these  every  surgeon     „.'i!'f„|'  ,"  i",^^  muib 
e  himself  familiar.     The  annexed  sketches  will    „d  oibor  tnniun. 
oTey  a  b«'tter  idea  of  their  character  than  any 

however  elaborate.     They  arc  generally  distinguished  by  the  prefix 
■nd,  third,  and  fourth. 

st  position,  fig.  132,  the  knife  is  held  like  a  writing-pen,  between  the 
;he  first  two  6ngers, 

ip    the    instrument  Fig.  122. 

rmly  at  the  junction 
e  with  the  blade,  the 
inclined  down  awards 
according  to  the  in- 
the  surgeon.  This 
\  very  common  one, 
iployed  in  a  great 
>perations,  as  litho- 
itirpation  of  tumors,  herniotomy,  and  the  e^itraction  of  the  cataract. 
^ond  poiilion,  fig.  123,  the  handle  of  the  instrument  lies  in  the  palm, 
md  middle  finger  holding  it  at  its  anterior  extremity,  while  the  index 
;htly  extended  along  the  back  of  the  blade,  the  ring  and  little  Angers 

supporting  and  steadying  the  handle.     The  edge  of  thtt  blade  is 
mwards  or  upwards,  according  to  circnmstancfli. 
■rd  position,  fig.  124,  the  knife  is  held  like  the  bowtlf'l  ■* 

iinent,  turned  away  from  the  palm,  is  lighUy  baby*" 
*er8  being  applied  against  one  side,  and  the  thnsil' 
ction,  the  blade  is  usually  held  somewhat  sldeirii 
I  chiefly  hy  alternately  flexing  and  extending  th<' 
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Fig.  124. 


Fig.  125. 


In  the  fourth  position^  fig.  125,  the  knife  is  held  like  an  ordinary  carring-knifc; 
the  handle,  which  inclines  towards  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  wrist,  being  firmlj 

grasped  by,  and  almost  completeif 
Fig.  123.  concealed  in,  the  hand,  the  tips  of 

the  last  three  fingers  nearly  toach- 
ing  the  hypothenar  emineDCCL 
This  position  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
amputation  of  the  larger  limbs,  awl 
occasionally,  in  the  extirpation  of 
hnge  superficial  tumors,  when  the 
^  snrgeon  wishes  to  produce  a  rapid 
and  brilliant  effect. 

The  incisions  employed  inoper^ 
tive  surgery  may  be  conreniently 
reduced  to  three  principal  onei^ 
namely,  the  straight,  carvilinew, 
and  angular,  which  are  the  parents 
of  all  the  rest  In  executing  these 
incisions  certain  rules  shoald  be 
observed,  of  which  the  most  ish 
portant  arc  the  following : — 

1st.  The  knife,  whether  itbei 
bistoury  or  scalpel,  should  be  in  ii 
complete  a  condition  as  possiUe, 
being  perfectly  sharp  and  deu, 
and  as  light  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  necessary  strength;  its 
size  should  also  be  carefully  adapted 
to  the  occasion. 

2d.  Before  commencing  the  inci- 
sions, care  should  be  taken  to 
stretch,  extend,  or  tighten  the  skin, 
which  is  done  either  by  the  sur- 
geon alone,  or  partly  by  him  and 
partly  by  his  assistants.  Attention 
to  this  rule  is  of  great  importance 
in  numerous  operations,  as  it  not 
only  expedites  the  movements  of  the  knife  and  imparts  precision  to  the  incisions, 
but,  what  is  often  a  mutter  of  the  greatest  consequence,  enables  us  to  save  integu- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  amputation. 

3d.  The  incisions,  whatever  may  be  their  shape,  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  being  made  so,  if  possible, 
before  the  dissection  is  begun,  as  this  generally  greatly  facilitates  the  removal  of 
the  parts,  or  their  separation  from  each  other.  The  principal  exception  to  this  rule 
is  where  the  operation  involves  the  division  of  large  vessels,  which,  if  they  were 
all  wounded  at  once,  might  bt^  productive  of  serious  hemorrhage. 

4th.  The  superficial  incisions  should  be  of  equal  depth  throughout,  the  knife 
b(Mng  entered  perpendicularly  at  one  extremity,  and  brought  out  similarly  at  the 
other,  the  object  being  to  avoid  the  formation  of  what  is  called  a  tail,  or  a 
partial  division  of  the  integuments  at  each  end,  as  would  inevitably  happen  if 
the  point  of  the  instrument  w^ere  introduced  obliquely.  A  gentle  but  steady 
sawing  motion  of  the  knife  should  be  employed  rather  than  firm  pressure. 

6lh.  In  dividing  the  common  integuments,  the  knife  should  always,  if  possibU* 
be  carried  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  parts  to  be  exposed  or  removed,  in  ord^ 
that  there  may  be  no  interference  with  any  important  vessels  or  nerves,  whi^ 
usually  run  in  that  direction.     Another  great  point  to  be  gained,  in  observi**^ 
this  precaution,  is  that  wc  prevent  the  flaps  from  bagging,  and  so  serving   ^ 
receptacles  for  the  lodgment  of  blood  and  inflammatory  deposits. 

6th.  The  incisions  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  seeing  that  the  divide 
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ommon  iniegnmcnts  is  generally  the  most  painful  part  of  an  operation. 
er,  while  they  should  be  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  object  in  view,  care 
36  tmken  not  to  make  them  larger  than  is  necessary. 
All  cataneous  incisions  should  be  made  with  special  reference  to  the  pre- 
of  unseemly  scars.  To  do  this  successfully  is  not  always  either  easy  or 
acticable.  As  a  general  rule,  the  object  is  best  attained  by  carrying  the 
the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part,  or  in  the  line  of  its 
).  Thus,  in  operating  on  the  forehead,  the  surgeon  will  best  attain  his 
f  he  makes  his  incision  horizontal,  not  oblique,  much  less  perpendicular, 
ating  upon  the  lower  jaw,  or  in  extirpating  tumors  from  this  region,  the 
8  should  be  so  directed  as  to  run  along  the  base  of  the  bone  which  will 
er  the  best  chance  of  concealing  the  resulting  cicatrice. 
The  operator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  must  be  careful  not  to 
limsolf,  his  assistants,  or  his  patient ;  an  occurrence  as  awkard  as  improper, 
1  that  will  seldom  happen,  if  everything  is  properly  arranged  beforehand, 
straight  incision  may  be  made  either  from  without  inwards,  or  from 
mtwards.  The  former  method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
3  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  in  opening  abscesses,  and  in  the  ligation 
•ics.  Where  great  caution,  however,  is  required,  as  in  operating  for 
lated  hernia,  or  in  the  removal  of  morbid  growths  in  front  of  the  neck, 
sion  must  be  made  from  within  outwards.  For  this  purpose  a  fold  of 
lent  is  pinched  up  and  held  by  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant,  while  its 
transfixed  by  the  knife,  and  divided  by  making  the  instrument  cut  its 
;.  The  dissection  is  afterwards  to  be  conducted  upon  a  grooved  director, 
donally,  as  in  operating  about  the  neck,  especially  when  the  object  is  the 
I  of  a  large  tumor  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  incision  may  advantage- 
B  made  in  a  cur\'ilinear  direction,  either  like  an  Italian/,  or 
>rm  of  a  semi-ellipsis,  as  in  fig.  126.     The  chief  reason  for       Fig.  126. 

>cedure  is  that,  while  it  affords  the  operator  more  room,  it      ^ >v. 

k  more  seemlv  cicatrice. 

elliptical  incision  consists  of  two  curvilinear  cuts,  meeting 
extremities,  as  in  fig.  127.     It  is  chiefly  employed  in  tho  extirpation  of 
where  the  object  is  to  remove  along  with  the  diseased  n^ass  a  portion  of 
int  or  unhealthy  integument.     The  incisions  are  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  one  after  the  other,  the  skin  being  ^''g*  ^^7. 

jT  stretched,  and  care  taken  not  to  cut  away  more  than 
atelv  necessarv,  since  it  will  otherwise  be  diflicult,  if  not 
ble,  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  after  the 
m  is  over,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  and  rapid  union.  Not  a  little  judgment 
ently  required  to  determine,  in  a  given  case,  how  much  integument  may 
iently  be  preserved  or  removed ;  the  surgeon,  remembering  how  contrac- 
skin  is,  will  generally  be  cautious  how  he  sacrifices  it.  Even  if  the 
unseemly  immediately  after  the  operation,  a  few  days  will  generally 
o  reduce  it  to  a  propi»r  shape  and  size. 

semi-elliptical,  crescentic,  or  semi-lnnar  incisions,  as  in  fig.  128,  may 
168  be  advantageously  made,  also  with  the  object  of  re- 
a  portion  of  integument,  as,  for  instance,  in  extirpating         Fig.  128. 
M^d  mammary  gland. 

incisions  may  l)e  directed  vertically,  obliquely,  or  horizon- 
\  may  seem  most  suitable.  The  angular  incision  may  be 
•  various  purposes,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  herniotomy,  excision 
8,  the  exposure  of  diseased  bone,  and  in  the  transplantation  of  flaps  for 
oration  of  lost  or  nmtilated  parts.  It  nmy  be  made  in  different  ways, 
mnonly  so  as  to  represent  the  shape  of  some  letter,  as  in  the  subjoined 
accoitling  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case. 

B86Cting  up  the  flaps,  made  by  these  different  incisions,  the  instrument 
as  a  general  rule,  Im?  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  parts  to  be  removed; 
fe  should  be  swept  along  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety ; 
36  may  commonly  be  made  of  the  fingers,  which  will  in  most  cases  be 
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found  altogether  preferable  to  the  forceps.    Special  regard  should  alwajs  be  hid 
to  ttie  prevention  of  hemorrhage.     If  well-trained,  intelligent  assistants  be  it 

Fig.  129.  Fig.  130.  Fig.  131.  Fig.  132.  Fig.  133.  Fig.  134. 


hand,  there  will,  in  general,  be  no  necessity  for  tying  every  little  artery  assooa 
as  it  is  divided  ;  the  instant  it  springs,  a  finger  is  clapped  upon  it,  and  thus  the 
operation  proceeds  to  its  completion,  when,  satisfactory  clearance  being  effected, 
the  ligation  is  at  once  pronjplly  entered  upon,  and  continued  until  every  bleed- 
ing vessel  is  properly  secured. 

Wiien  the  dissection  involves  the  exposure  of  an  important  structure,  as  a 
large  artery,  a  strangulated  hernia,  or  an  encysted  tumor,  which  it  is  desirable 
not  to  pierce,  the  tissues  must  be  divided  layer  by  layer  upon  a  grooved  director 
gently  and  cautiously  insinuated  beneath  them  ;  or  they  may  be  pinched  up  with 
a  pair  of  forceps,  although  this  is  both  less  elegant  and  less  safe  than  the  other 
method.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  successive  divisions  must 
be  effected  in  the  line  of  the  external  incisions,  the  best  knife  for  the  purpose 
being  a  narrow,  probe-pointed  bistoury. 

SECT.  III. — AVULSION,  ENUCLEATION,  LIGATION,  AND  CRUSHXNG. 

1.  Avulsion. — Instead  of  cutting  away  morbid  growths  with  the  knife  or 
bistoury,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  avulsion,  or  to  twisting  and  tearing.    It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  surgeon  usually  removes  polyps  from  the  nose  and  utems, 
the  instrument  which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  being  a  suitable  pair  of  forceps, 
with  which  the  tumor  is  seized  and  broken  off,  by  rotating  the  instrument  gently 
yet  firmly  upon  its  axis.     All  active  or  sudden  and  forcible  pulling  is  avoided, 
as  tending  to  inflict  serious  mischief  upon  the  parts  around  by  lacerating  and 
injuring  tliom  to  an  undue  extent ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nose,  perhaps  drag- 
ging away  the  turbinated  bone,  or,  as  in  that  of  the  uterus,  inverting  that  organ, 
or  pulling  it  down  beyond  the  vulva.     Moreover,  by  avoiding  this  procedure 
there  will  always,  as  a  general  rule,  be  much  less  risk  of  copious  hemorrhage, 
severe  pain,  and  shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

Avulsion  is  sometimes  advantageously  practised  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors 
developed  in  and  among  the  tissues,  especially  when  they  are  deeply  situated, 
or  when  they  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  vessels,  which  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  approach  with  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  knife.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  finger  nmy  occasionally  advantageously  take  the  place  of  the 
cutting  instrument,  the  connecting  structures  being  forcibly  lacerated,  and  the 
mass  twisted  and  lifted  out  of  its  bed.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  often  resorted 
to  in  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  neck  and  parotid  region  dipping  deeply 
down  behind  the  base  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  in  close  proximity  with  the  pharynx 
and  the  large  cervical  vessels  and  nerves,  where  a  false  movement  w^ith  the 
scal|)el  might  instantly  be  fatal.  It  is  astonishing  what  little  bleeding  frequently 
follows  operations  thus  performed,  and  how  well  the  parts  generally  heal  after 
such  rude  mani])ulations.  One  reason  why  there  is  usually  so  little  hemorrhage 
is  that  the  vessels  are  torn  instead  of  being  evenly  divided,  as  thc^  are  in  tb« 
ordinary  procedure. 

2.  Enucleation. — Enucleation  is  another  species  of  avulsion,  and  is  oft^] 
advantageously  em])loyed  in  the  extirpation  of  fatty,  fibrous,  and  fibro-plas^j 
tumors.  The  integuments  having  been  thoroughly  divided  over  the  morl?^ 
growth,  along  with  its  capsule,  if  there  be  any,  the  diseased  structures  are  rapi<^ 
peeled  out  either  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  In  certs-' 
cystic  tumors  the  bag  with  its  contents  may  often  be  peeled  off  bodily,  or,  i  * 
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being  laid  freely  open,  and  its  contents  evacuated,  the  walls  of  the  cyst 
i  polled  away  with  the  forceps. 

tigcUion. — There  are  certain  operations  in  which  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
iart8  is  effected  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  ligature.  Of  this  mode 
cedure  familiar  examples  are  afforded  in  the  removal  of  hemorrhoidal 
,  polypous  growths  of  the  nose,  vagina,  uterus,  and  anus,  and  nevous 
ions  about  the  face,  forehead,  and  other  regions  of  the  body.  The  liga- 
ay  be  applied  either  directly  to  the  part  by  the  fingers,  or  by  means  of  a 
and  should  be  drawn  with  sufficient  firmness  to  strangulate  the  included 
ires,  as  the  object  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood,  and  cause  an  eschar, 
ooally  the  ligature  is  used  subcutaneously,  as  in  the  case  of  nevous 
19,  often  involving  very  interesting  and  complicated  operations.  Instead 
ligature,  a  silver  wire  is  sometimes  used,  either  by  itself,  or  by  means  of 
it  canula,  as  in  fig.  135. 


Fig.  135. 


SnS^ 


Doable  canula. 

Irtuhing. — Parts,  again,  may  occasionally  be  removed  by  a  process  of 
ng,  as  proposed  by  Mons.  Chassaignac,  of  Paris,  the  instrument  which  he 
(Vised  for  that  purpose  being  called  the  ^craseur ;  the  inventor  hoping 
0  meet  certain  contingencies  in  operative  surgery  which  he,  in  common 
there,  had  frequently  encountered  in  practice,  and  which  he  supposed  could 
overcome  in  any  other  manner.  His  chief  object  was  to  supply  a  substi- 
rthe  ligature  in  the  removal  of  certain  tumors,  as  hemorrhoids,  and  polyps 
vagina  and  uterus.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  contrive  an  instru- 
that  should  combine  the  security  of  the  ligature  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
thus  preventing  hemorrhage  and  pain,  and  promptly  ridding  the  part  of 
nal  structure.  The  ecraseur,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  originally  rude 
umsy,  but,  by  the  ingenuity  of  surgeons  and  cutlers,  has  been  rendered  very 
dI  and  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  perfect, 
annexed  sketch,  fig.  13G,  affords  an  excellent  representation  of  the  shape 

Fig.  13G. 


Ecra»ear. 

'ostruction  of  the  instrument,  as  manufactured  by  Gemrig,  Kolbe,  and 
of  this  city.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  essentially  consists  of  two  pieces, 
Ih,  barrel,  or  tube,  either  flattened  or  cylindrical,  and  of  ait  articulated 
attached  to  a  steel  rod,  lying  within  the  sheath,  and  moved  by  a  handle, 
ain  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  ordinary  chain  saw, 
f  links  are  stronger,  and  perfectly  obtuse,  except  when  it  is  desired  to 
e  division  with  crushing,  in  which  event  their  edges  are  somewhat  beveled, 
itrument  is  made  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  so  as  to  adapt  it  the  more 
to  the  various  cases  presented  in  practice.  The  chain,  unless  constructed 
leat  care,  is  very  liable  to  break,  especially  if  used  for  the  removal  of 
Ddurated  structures,  the  division  of  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  force, 
application  of  the  ecraseur  has  recently  been  very  much  extended,  and 
ite  impossible  to  foresee  where,  in  the  hands  of  its  admirers,  it  may  ulti- 
ceaae.  During  the  last  five  years  the  journals  have  been  filled  with 
sof  all  kinds  of  wonderful  achievements  of  this  instrument,  even  including 
iion  of  the  arm  and  thigh  by  its  inventor ;  while  its  more  moderate  and 
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less  enthusiastic  partisans  are  content  with  restricting  its  use  to  the  n 
of  vurifuis  kinds  of  tumors,  especially  hemorrhoidal,  nerous,  and  ovarii 
the  tongue,  penis,  prepuce,  and  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  advantages  c 
for  it  are,  first,  the  rapidity  of  the  operation,  which  is  greater  than  that  w: 
ligature,  although  less  than  with  the  knife,  the  instrument  acting  more  ] 
fully  upon  the  tissues  embraced  in  its  loop ;  secondly,  the  prevention  of 
the  chain  doing  its  work  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  so  as  hai 
afford  the  system  an  opportunity  of  taking  cognizance  of  what  is  goin 
thirdly,  the  protection  of  the  part  against  hemorrhage,  the  vessels  being] 
in  a  condition  similar  to  those  in  a  lacerated  and  contused  wound ;  and, 
the  making  of  a  smaller  and  less  exposed  wound  than  either  the  ligati 
knife,  and,  consequently,  less  inflammation  and  a  more  rapid  cicatrization, 

The  principal  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  the  ecrasear  a: 
following : — In  the  first  place,  if  the  tumor  has  a  broad  base,  it  should,  i 
sible,  be  pediculated,  by  drawing  it  away  from  its  points  of  attachmen 
casting  a  ligature  around  it,  its  base  having  previously  been  transfixed  1 
or  two  stout  needles.  When  the  coverings  of  the  morbid  growth  are  una 
hard,  or  insensibly  lost  in  the  surrounding  parts,  a  gutter  may  be  fom 
them  with  the  knife,  preliminary  to  the  application  of  the  chain.  Second! 
division  of  the  tissues  is  to  lie  effected  slowly  and  gradually,  not  rapidly 
fits  and  starts,  and  for  this  puq)ose  the  handle  of  the  ecrasenr  should  be  1 
only  about  once  every  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  seconds.  Th< 
occupied  in  the  entire  operation  must  of  course  vary  according  to  circnmsl 
from  five  minutes,  as  the  average  minimum,  to  twenty  minutes,  as  the  a 
maximum.  The  great  objection  to  a  rapid  operation  is  the  danger  of  1 
rhage.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  patient,  during  the  whole  procedure,  sho' 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  otherwise  the  pain  will  be  extreme 
cially  in  the  earlier  stages. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  very  simple.  If  pain  arise  when  the  j 
wakes  from  the  effects  of  the  aniesthetic,  a  full  anodyne  is  given,  the  part  i 
at  rest  in  an  elevated  position,  under  the  influence  of  water-dressing,  and  ai 
stitutional  symptoms  that  may  show  themselves  are  met  as  they  occur,  pr 
as  after  any  other  operation.  The  wound  generally  lu'als  in  a  ver}'  short 
with  \CTy  little  appearance  of  inflammation.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  a] 
tion  of  the  ecraseur  has  ever  been  followed,  in  eases  at  all  adapted  to  it 
by  pyemia,  or  any  grave  constitutional  effects,  and  this  is  certainly  one 
strongest  arguments  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  its  employment. 

The  ecraseur  is  one  of  those  novelties  w^hose  use  is  always,  at  first,  fol 
by  great  abuses,  which  time  alone  can  rectify.  The  indiscriminate  emplo 
which  at  present  characterizes  it  is  only  calculated  to  bring  it  into  disgra 
arraying  against  it  the  prejudices  of  the  more  calm  and  enlightened  nic 
of  the  profession.  When  it  shall  assume  its  legitimate  rank,  as  it  must  do 
long,  it  will  cease  to  be  applied  to  the  amputation  of  the  limbs  and  the  mar 
gland,  if  not  also  of  the  penis  and  testicle,  and  will  be  restricted,  in  great  me 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  removal  of  the  tongue,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  l 
rhoidal,  erectile,  and  polypous  tumors  of  the  vagina  and  uterus ;  but  ei 
these  affections  it  will  not  always  supersede  the  use  of  the  ligature.  In  in 
piles,  for  instance,  I  should  certainly  myself  prefer  the  ligature,  and  in  pol 
growths  the  most  eligible  operation  will  generally  be  avulsion. 

SECT.  IV. — ABSTRACTION  OF  BLOOD. 

Abstraction  of  blood  may  be  effected  by  scarification,  puncture,  inc 
leeching,  and  cu])ping.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  taken  from  a  vein  or  an  ai 
the  oi)eration,  in  the  former  case,  constituting  venesection,  in  the  latter, 
riotoniv. 

1.   Srarification. — Scarification  is  performed  with  the  lancet,  scalpd,  o 

toury,  passed  lightly  and  rapidly  over  the  inflamed  surface,  so  as  to  divk 

"god  vessels,  and  thus  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themadi 
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lieir  contents.     It  is  employed  chiefly  in  conjunctivitis,  tonsillitis,  erysipelas, 
ind  irritable  ulcers*,  and  may  be  repeated  once  a  day,  or  once  every  oilier  day, 
iceonling'  to  the  oxipencies  of  the  cas«e,  the  bleeding  beinj^  promoted  by  the 
Bbemi  usfc  of  warm  water.     In  irritable  ulcers  of  the  extremities  as  well  as  in 
other  part.s  of  the  body,  scariiication  is  an  exceedingly  useful  practice,  which  I 
kftve  pursued,  for  many  years,  with  great  advantage.     The  proper  nioile  of  pro- 
ce<?ding  is  to  immerse  the  limb,  previously  constricted  just  below  the  knee,  in  a 
▼es:«el  of  warm  water,  and  then  to  make  from  four  to  eight  vertical  incisions  ov»?r 
the  i^ore,  extending  merely  through  the  superficial  ]>ortion  of  the  true  skin.     In 
this  manner  I  have  rep<;atedly  bled  my  patient  to  syncope,  making  thus  a  mo>t 
salutary  impression  both  upon  the  ]nirt  and  system.     In  granular  conjunctivitis, 
the  cytliils,  especially  the  upi»er,  may  often  be  scarified  with  the  hapi)icst  cfl*(?ct ; 
and  in  ophthalmia,  attended  with  chemosis,  deep  incisions  are  generally  practised 
to  wlieve  engorgement  and  prevent  strangulation  of  the  vessels  of  the  cornea, 
lutniisillitis.  srarification  nearly  always  greatly  mitigates  the  symptoms,  while 
iiH'n**ipelas,  esjH-cially  in  the  phlegmonous  varii?ty  of  that  disease,  it  forms  a 
DO^t  important  element  of  the  local  treatment,  nothing  else  being  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  n^move  tensinn  and  prevent  gangrene. 

i  P(U}r(unng. — Puncturing  is  performed  i)retty  much  with  the  same  intention 
i?>carifi**ation.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  erysipelas,  active  UMlema,  boils, 
nrluiK'les,  hemorrhoids,  and  affections  of  the  tonsils,  uvula,  lymphatic  glands, 
wrotuin,  prepuce,  uterus,  labia,  and  nymphie,  its  beneficial  effects  depending 
Qpimthe  amount  of  drainage  which  follows  the  operation.  The  best  instrument 
for  p*'rfonaing  the  operation  is  a  very  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  thrust 
ripMIy  into  the  inflamed  surface,  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch, 
Kconling  to  the  degree  of  swelling  of  the  affected  parts,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  injuring  important  vess(tls  and  nerves.  In  j)hlegnionoufl  erysipelas,  as 
mauya*  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  even  a  hundred  punctures  nmy  sometimes  be  made 
with  ail  vantage. 

3.  Lrrfn'ng. — Leeching  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  affections,  and  is 
poriiaps  nmrc  fre(|uently  employed  than  any  other  mode  of  topical  bleeding. 
Th«'  upcTation,  however,  is  not  without  pain,  and,  unless  properly  performed, 
p>ay('\-»?n  hi'  fuliowed  by  danger.  Thus,  in  epidemic  erysipelas,  I  have  known 
ittojivr  ri!*e  to  an  attack  of  this  disease,  w'hich  si)eedily  destroyed  the  j)atient. 
J*om('time.s,  again,  kM'ch-bites  deg(?nerate  into  bad  sores,  and  j)roduce  a  great 
Wuf  const  it  lit  ional  irritation.  Ill  effects  will  be  most  likely  to  arisen  when  the 
\vvr\u"i  are  sickly,  and  when  they  are  applied  to  jiersons  of  a  nervous,  irritable 
tenijM.rameiit.  Hence,  great  caution  should  always  be  exercised  in  their  selection, 
*s  '♦'II  as  in  the  manner  of  using  them. 

The  Im'.-i  leeches  are  the  Swiss,  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  which  generally 

fake  hdld  with  great  avidity,  and  draw  each  from  half  an  ounce  to  six  drachms 

of  U^kmI,  including  what  flows  after  the  animal  drops  off.     The  American  leech, 

i!th')U;rh  much  larger  than  the  European,  bites  r(*luctantly,  and  sucks  sluggishly, 

on  whicli  account  it   is  now  rarelv  used.     Moreover,  the  wound  made  bv  the 

I'ireijn  leech  emits  four  tinn*s  as  much  blood  as  that  nmde  by  the  native ;  a  fact 

'^ottyjie  lost  sight  of  in  ordering  this  kind  of  bleeding.     Whatever  sjx'cies  be 

fopliiyi.il.  the  rule  is  to  divest  the  part  of  hair  and  dirt,  otherwise  the  animal 

Till  ••itlji^r  not  take  hold  at  all,  or  only  aft<?r  much  ccmxing,  its  tastes  and  habits 

|*inp  cureniely  fastidious.     If,  notwithstanding  these  ])recautions,   it   is  not 

'n'^iiiittl  to  bite,  the  lK?st  plan  will  be  to  smear  a  little  blood  upcm  the  surface, 

«ra\vn  fnirn  the  operator's  finger,  previously  constricted  with  a  tight  fiHet,  or  to 

*'^t  it  with  a  little  sweetened  milk.     Immersion  of  the  leech  for  a  few  minutes 

"*/niall  heer  will  sometimes  induce  it  to  tak<^  hold  when  hardly  anything  else 

*'^'-    When  the  number  to  be  applied  is  considerable,  they  should  be  put  in  a 

J^oiljler,  which  is  then  inverted  upon  the  j)art  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be 

**'*Tn,  by  which  means  they  will  be  prevented  from  crawling  about.     It  is  a 

P^Jd  plan,  gc^nerally  speaking,  not  to  group  them  too  closely  together,  but  to  let 

tbem  fasten  themselvcB  at  eome  little  oistMioe  ftom  each  other.     Another  rule  is 

not  to  pull  them  off,  bat  to  let  them  d0  ilveSi  as  they  will  be  sure  to 
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do  as  soon  as  tlioy  have  "  taken  their  fill. "    Their  forcible  separation  is  not  oilf 
a  source  of  pain,  but  it  sometimes  leaves  a  portion  of  the  jaw  in  the  little  triii- 
gular  wound  made  by  its  bite,  which  is  sure  to  become  inflamed  and  irritaUeii 
consequence.    As  soon  as  they  have  all  dropped  ofif,  the  bleeding  is  encoaraged  \f 
sponging  the  surface  well  with  warm  water,  and  then  covering  it  with  a  thiefclj^ 
folded  flannel  cloth,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  frequently  renewed,  for  a  period 
varying  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours,  or  even  longer,  according  to  thedeorri 
elfect.     The  blood  having  ceased  to  flow,  the  part  is  sprinkled  with  a  little  pov- 
dcrod  starch,  and  covered  with  a  dry  cloth.     If  there  is  any  disposition  to  bleed    j 
more,  or  longer,  than  is  deemed  proper,  the  bites  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  diy 
tinder,  which,  especially  if  a  little  pressure  be  conjoined  with  it,  generally  sooi 
puts  a  stop  to  the  effusion. 

The  number  of  leeches  to  be  applied  varies  from  a  single  one  to  several  dozem; 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  In  the  adult  a  good  average  number  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty;  Ib 
children,  under  five  years  of  age,  from  three  to  six.  In  infants  a  single  leedi 
has  sometimes  been  followed  by  fatal  depression.  The  extraordinary  deliacy 
of  the  skhi,  and,  consequently,  the  great  depth  of  the  animaPs  bite,  are  retsm 
why  leeching  should  be  practised  with  more  than  common  caution  at  this  ten- 
der age. 

There  are  certain  localities  where  leeches  are  inadmissible.     Thus,  in  the  first 
place,  the  face,  neck,  and  other  parts  habitually  exposed  are,  if  possible,  aToldei 
because  the  bites  of  these  animals  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  disfiguring  scars, 
particularly  objectionable  in  the  female.     Secondly,  they  must  not  be  applied  to 
the  eyelids,  scrotum,  ])repuce,  labia  and  nymphte,  structures  abounding  in  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  therefore  readily  admitting  of  great  infiltration  of  blood,  is 
well  as  extensive  discoloration.     Thirdly,  they  must  not  be  placed  along  ti» 
course  of  a  superficial  artery  or  large  vein,  or  over  any  of  the  nervous  trunks; 
lest,  in  the  first  case,  they  should  occasion  serious  hemorrhage,  and,  in  thesecofid, 
severe  pain.     Fourthly,  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  centre  or  focus  of  an  inflaDrf 
surface,  as  they  might  seriously  aggravate  the  morbid  action,  if  not  induce  giB" 
grene.     La^stly,  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  not  to  apply  these  animals  in  the  vicinity 
of  specific  ulcers,  as  chancres  and  buboes,  for  fear  of  inoculating  their  bites,  and 
thus  pro))agating  the  specific  disease. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  leeches  for  a  number  of  successive  hours  is  sometimcB 
very  desirable,  as  soon  as  one  set  drops  ofi"  another  supplying  their  place,  h 
violent  ophthalmia,  croup,  peritonitis,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  and  bubo,  there  is 
no  mode  of  depletion  so  beneficial,  or  so  well  adapted  to  put  a  prompt  and  pe^ 
manent  stop  to  the  disease,  as  this. 

In  leeching  the  uterus,  vagina,  ano-rectal  outlet,  the  nose,  and  inside  of  the 
cheek,  the  animals  must  be  confined  in  a  glass  or  wire  speculum,  the  0|)eDingio 
the  instrument  being  held  upon  the  part  from  which  the  blood  is  desired  to  be 
taken. 

Serious,  and,  indeed,  frightful  hemorrhage  sometimes  follows  a  leech-bite. 
The  occurrence  is  es])ecially  to  be  dreaded  in  children,  in  whom  it  occasionally 
produces  fatal  exhaustion.  The  best  remedies  are  dried  tinder,  bound  firmly 
upon  the  part,  compresses  wet  with  saturated  alum  water  or  a  solution  of  the 
persulphate  of  iron,  the  api)lication  of  a  thick  layer  of  collodion,  and  cauteriza- 
tiou  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  cut  to  a  delicate  point,  and  inserted  into  the 
little  wound,  previously  well  cleansed  and  dried.  Sometimes  the  effect  may 
promptly  be  attained  by  pressing  the  glazed  surface  of  a  visiting  card  firmly 
upon  the  orifice.  If  these  means  prove  abortive,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
transfix(Hl  with  a  cambric  needle,  and  approximated  by  ligature ;  a  procedure 
which  I  have  never  known  to  fail. 

4.  Cupjnng. — Cupping  is  by  no  means  so  eligible  a  mode  of  bleeding  ^ 
leeching,  being  more  painful,  less  elegant,  and  not  so  generally  applicable.  Iti8» 
nevertheless,  when  properly  executed,  a  valuable  operation,  particularly  in  the 
early  and  declining  stages  of  inflammation.  An  incipient  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
or  articular  inflammation,  is  often  promptly  relieved  by  the  application  of  half  t 
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aps ;  bat  it  is  chiefly  in  the  Utter  st^ea  of  acute  diBcsse,  afler  the  morbid 
bu  been  weftkened  by  other  remedies,  sod  in  chrooic  affections,  that 
userts  its  true  rank  as  an  anti phlogistic  agent  It  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
ible  ID  gutritis,  peritonitis  and  enteritis,  on  account  Of  the  great  pain 
d  by  the  application  of  tho  scarificator.  The  operation,  to  be  really 
ble,  should  be  performed  as  near  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  as  practicable, 
ng  taken  not  to  open  any  larp^  vessel,  to  prick  any  uervous  trunk,  or  to 
iDjr  tendons.  The  surface  selected  for  the  application  of  the  cups  must 
Trom  bony  prominences,  and,  without  being  very  soft,  mast  hare  a  pretty 
■Btum  of  aubcutaneoDs  cellular  sabBtance,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
npa  to  maintain  their  hold,  and  extract  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood.  If 
■  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  it  must  previously  be  shaved. 
Hsrificator,  fig.  13T,  nsually  employed  for  dividing  the  akin,  is  provided 


Fig.  137. 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  139. 


fht,  twelve,  or  sixteen  little  blades,  moved  by  a  common 
md  so  arranged  aa  to  make  a  corresponding  number  of  inci- 
3ue  of  them  being  deep  enough  to  extend  entirely  throagh 
ueoua  tissues,  lest  the  fatty  matter,  projecting  into  them, 
ill  up  the  little  orifices,  thereby  impeding  the  Qow  of  blood. 
I  is  capable  of  holding  from  one  to  two  ounces ;  it  is  bell-      cnpjiini  mp- 
and  is  composed  of  glass,  having  a  large  mouth,  with  a  stop-         puwu 
he  other  end,  to  adapt  it  to  a  syringe  for  exhausting  the  air,  as 
18.    When  snch  an  apparatus  is  not  at  hand,  the  ordinary  cupping-glass 
used,  or  any  atill  more  simple  contrivance,  the  air  being  rarefied  by 
;  the  vessel  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  by  means  of 
«llet  of  cotton,  wet  with  alcohol,  and  set  on  fire  iu  the 
In  a  few  moments  the  skin  will  rise  up  and  form  a 
ical  swelling,  which   is  now  scarified,  the  cnp  being 
lely  replaced,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  coagnlum 
la  its  interior  prevents  tho  flow  of  blood,  when  it  is 
removed,  to  be  again  replaced  as  soon  as  the  incisions 
in  freed  from  olistruction.     Should  the  bleeding  cease 
le  requisite  supply  has  been  obtained,  the  surface  may- 
cross  cut,  and  the  operation  be  proceeded  with  as 
ly.     As   much  blood   having  been  drawn  as  may  be 
ed  proper,  the  glasses  are  removed,  and  the  parts  are 
with  a  soft  cloth  moistened  with  oil.     The  number  uf 
be  applied  varies  from  one  to  a  dozen,  according  to 
t  it  is  designed  to  produce. 

lost  elegant  and  convenient  cup,  by  far,  is  one  recently  cobpibb-kUm  with 
.  in  this  country,  consisting  of  the  body  of  the  ordi-  Tni«ai»d  iDdu-mb- 
■a  cup,  surmounted  by  a  cone  of  vulcanized  India-  ur  top. 
IS  seen  in  fig.  139.  In  order  to  apply  it,  alt  that 
lary  is  to  indent  the  top  with  the  finger,  the  removal  of  which  permits  the 
tantly  to  regain  its  former  position,  thus  ezhaasting  the  air  within,  aa 
rith  great  force  and  efficiency. 
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Althongh  cupping  is  generally  a  perfectly  safe  operation,  instances  haye  occurred 
in  wiiich  it  has  been  followed  by  annoying,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage.  Such  a 
result  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  a  superficial  artery,  as,  for  instance, 
the  temporal,  has  been  penetrated,  when  the  blood  has  lost  its  coagulability,  as 
when  there  is  some  idiosyncrasy,  or  when  the  system  has  been  exhausted  by 
protracted  disease,  as  typhoid  fever,  a  severe  wound,  or  a  compound  fracture. 
The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  bleeding  from 
leech-bites. 

5.  Venesection, — ^Venesection  is  commonly  regarded  as  so  trivia],  simple,  and 
easy  an  operation,  that  it  has  rarely  received  the  consideration  and  attention  to 
which  its  intrinsic  importance  really  entitles  it.  Everybody,  no  matter  whether 
he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation,  or 
the  slightest  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments,  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  per- 
forming it,  and  hence  it  is  often  done  in  the  most  bungling  and  disreputable 
manner,  entailing  much  suffering,  if  not  loss  of  limb  and  life,  upon  the  patient, 
and  great  discredit,  if  not  ruin,  upon  the  practitioner.  When  we  consider  the 
frequency  of  the  operation,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  usually  perform 
it,  our  only  surprise  is  that  these  disasters  are  not  more  common.  During  a 
practice  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  open  different  veins,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  do  any  harm  in  this 
way,  and  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could  make  a  similar  statement 
concerning  the  practice  of  some  of  my  professional  brethren.  Candor,  however, 
compels  me  to  assert  that  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  in  their  hands  the  most 
serious  effects  from  this  source.  In  two  cases  I  have  seen  the  patients  perish 
from  phlebitis ;  in  five,  I  have  been  called  upon  to  tic  the  brachial  artery  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  on  account  of  injury  sustained  from  the  lancet ;  in  several,  I  have 
known  vast  and  protracted  suffering  to  succeed  the  puncture  of  a  nerve  ;  and  in 
three  instances  I  have  seen  the  arm  endangered  by  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
followed  by  immense  abscesses,  and  great  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  elbow-  , 
joint,  wrist,  and  fingers.  In  one  of  the  cases  here  adverted  to,  the  operator,  a 
young  man,  was  sued  for  mal-practice,  and,  after  much  trouble  and  vexation, 
mulcted  in  the  sum  of  several  hundred  dollars,  which  he  was  little  able  to  pay. 
I  need  hardlv  add  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  misfortune, 
which  pursued  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  related  of  Mons. 
Marechal,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  was  styled,  by 
one  of  the  poets  of  his  day,  the  prince  of  surgeons,  that  he  suffered  in  his  repu- 
tation, for  several  years,  on  account  of  a  fatal  accident  which  followed  the 
operation  of  bleeding  which  he  performed  upon  a  foreign  nobleman. 

A  vein  may  be  opened  with  a  spring  lancet,  a  thumb  lancet,  or  a  bistour}', 
according  to  the  whim,  fancy,  or  habit  of  the  operator.  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  former  of  these  instruments  that  I  rarely  employ 
any  other.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  operation,  w^hen  done  with  the 
spring  lancet,  generally  answers  every  purpose,  as  it  respects  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  orifice,  the  safety  of  the  parts,  and  the  facility  of  manipulation,  while  it  is 
incomparably  less  painful  than  when  it  is  performed  with  the  thumb  lancet,  or 
bistoury.  These  are,  I  think,  important  desiderata,  which  no  unprejudiced  prac- 
titioner can  overlook.  No  one  wHo  has  himself  been  bled  with  these  different 
instruments  can  hesitate  about  his  future  choice.  I  have  often  heard  persons, 
who  had  previously  been  bled  only  with  the  thumb  lancet,  declare,  after  having 
been  bled  with  the  spring  lancet,  that  nothing  could  ever  induce  them  again  to 
submit  to  the  use  of  the  former  instrument,  such  was  the  difference  in  regard  to 
the  pain  in  the  two  operations.  I  know  that  the  thumb  lancet  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  more  scientific  instrument  than  the  spring  lancet ;  it  is  certainly 
more  simple,  and,  perhaps,  also  more  easily  kept  in  order;  but  these  advantages 
do  not,  in  my  judgment,  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Both  these  instruments 
are  so  well  known  that  any  description  of  them  here  would  be  superfluous.  If  a 
bistoury  be  used,  one  of  very  small  size  should  be  selected,  somewhat  like  that 
employed  in  opening  abscesses,  described  at  page  137.  It  should  be  quite  narrow 
^e  blade,  slightly  spear-shaped  at  the  extremity,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
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long  in  the  cutting  part.  Such  bd  instrument,  confined  in  a  light  handle,  is  more 
etegSDt  than  the  ordinary  thumb  lancet,  as  well  as  more  easily  managed,  and  is, 
I  think,  decidedly  more  surgical  and  scientific ;  a  circumstance  so  much  insisted 
Qpon  by  Bome  practitioners. 

Whatever  instrument  be  employed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  perfectly 
sharp  and  clean,  that  is,  free  front  rust  and  other  adventitious  matter  It  should 
always  be  washed  and  thoroughly  wiped  both  before  and  after  the  operation,  for 
it  IB  only  by  observing  these  precautions  that  the  instrument  can  be  kept  in  proper 
order,  and  that  the  surgeon  can  hope  to  avoid  undue  irritation  and  other  mis- 
chief in  the  woandcd  structures. 

In  bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  I  am  always  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the 
largest  and  most  superficial  vein,  having  previously  ascertained  that  the  brachial 
arteiy  is  not  in  danger  of  being  wounded,  as  it  may  be  wfaen  it  lies  just  behind 
Ihe  vessel,  or  close  along  its  side.  When  the  artery  separates  high  up,  one  of  its 
"branches  generally  lies  immediately  below  tho  skin,  and  might  thus  be  easily 
«pcned  by  an  incautious  operator.  As  to  the  gnperScial  nerves,  it  is  seldom 
possible  altogether  to  avoid  them,  whatever  vein  may  be  seleef«d;  nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  much  moment,  provided  tbey  are  completely  divided,  and.  not  merely 
pricked.  The  veins  of  the  bend  of  the  arm,  with  tho  accompanying  nerves, 
Are  well  seen  in  fig.  140. 

In  order  to  distend  the  veins,  a  lillet,  a  yard  long  by  an  inch  in  vidth,  and 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  muslin,  is  tied  firmly  round  the  arm,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  above  tho  bend,  the  ends  being  secured  with  a  slip  knot.  Care  is 
token  not  to  draw  it  so  tightly  as  to  interrupt  the  cirt-nlatioo  in  the  brachial 
artery.  The  patient,  extending  his  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  in  a 
state  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  grasps  a  common  cane,  a  yard- 
stick, or  any  other  suitable  object,  holding  the  limb  in  an 
easy,  gentle  position.    The  snrgeou,  standing  behind  tho  ^ig- 140. 

f  limb,  then  pierces  the  vein,  making  the  opening  obliquely, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a  free  stream.  The  ad- 
joining sketch  affords  a  better  idea  of  the  manner  of 
holdiDg  the  lancet  than  the  most  elaborate  description 

Fig.  141. 


could.  The  surgeon  uses  whichever  hand  may  be  most 
convenient;  the  vein  is  thoroughly  steadied  with  the  finger 
previously  to  making  the  incision,  and  car^is  taken  that 
the  orifices  in  the  skin  and  vessel  do  not  afterwards  lose 
their  parallelism,  lest  the  flow  of  blood  should  thereby  Iv* 
seriously  embarrassed,  or  the  fluid  escape  extensively  into 
the  sulKUtancons  cellular  tissue.  Should  tho  latter  acci- 
dent occur,  the  fillet  must  immediately  be  removed,  and  the  requisite  abstraction 
effected  from  another  vein.  Sometimes  the  blood  flows  sluggishly,  although  the 
opening  may  be  quite  capacious  and  unobstructed.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
patient  should  be  requested  alternately  to  flex  and  extend  his  fingers,  so  as  to 
cause  energetic  contraction  of  the  muScles  of  the  forearm,  which  often  powerfully 
promotes  the  bleeding ;  or,  instead  of  this,  or  along  with  it,  the  operator  applies 
friction  to  the  limb  from  below  upwards  with  his  hand,  although  such  a  procedure 
ia  seldom  attended  with  much  advantage.     Sometimes  the  flow  of  blood  is  Inter- 
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mpted  by  the  protrusion  of  a  pellet  of  fat  into  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  the  timidity 
of  the  patient,  or  the  occurrence  of  partial  syncope. 

When  the  spring  lancet  is  used,  the  instrument  is  held  between  the  thumb  and 
the  first  two  fingers,  the  heel  being  raised  a  little  from  the  surface,  while  the  fleam 
is  gently  pressed  upon  the  distended  vein.  The  opening  is  efifected  in  the  same 
oblique  manner  as  in  bleeding  with  the  thumb  lancet. 

The  blood  should  always  be  received  into  a  large  basin  held  by  an  assistant, 
and  special  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  soil  the  patient's  body  or  bedclothes. 
When  the  object  is  to  make  a  strong  and  permanent  impression,  the  blood  is 
taken  from  a  large  orifice,  the  patient  being,  the  while,  in  the  semi-erect  posture. 
If  he  is  very  plethoric,  and  the  object  is  to  abstract  a  very  large  quantity  of 
blood,  without  occasioning  syncope,  the  recumbent  posture  is  selected.  When 
the  requisite  amount  of  fluid  has  been  discharged,  the  fillet  is  untied,  and  the  arm 
is  nicely  wiped  with  a  napkin  wet  at  one  end ;  the  edges  of  the  orifice  are  next 
carefully  approximated  and  covered  with  a  small,  thick  compress,  supported  by  a 
narrow  roller  passed  round  the  elbow  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  The  arm 
should  then  be  put  in  a  sling  and  kept  at  rest  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  as 
premature  motion  is  calculated  to  favor  the  development  of  suppuration  and 
erysipelas. 

When  blood  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  arm,  it  may  sometimes,  in  case  of 
urgency,  be  drawn  from  a  vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  from  the  cephalic  vein 
as  it  runs  along  the  groove  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles,  or  from  the 
external  jugular  vein.  In  the  latter  case,  the  requisite  distension  is  produced 
by  pressure  with  the  thumb,  applied  just  above  the  collar  bone,  or  by  means  of  a 
thick,  narrow  compress,  firmly  secured  by  a  roller  carried  round  the  neck  and 
shoulder.  The  incision,  as  will  presently  be  described,  is  made  with  a  bistoury, 
carried  from  below  upwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
fibres  of  the  platysma  myoid  muscle.  Bleeding  in  the  veins  of  the  leg  and  foot 
is  now  seldom  practised,  although  it  was  at  one  time  remarkably  common,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  classes  of  people. 

The  accidents  which  are  liable  to  attend  and  follow  this  operation  are,  infiltra- 
tion of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  inflammation  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound  and  of  the  surrounding  parts,  phlebitis,  angeioleucitis,  puncture  of 
the  nerves,  and  wound  of  the  brachial  artery. 

a.  An  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  is  one  of  the  most  common 
effects  of  this  operation,  and  may  be  caused  by  various  circumstances,  as  the 
smallness  of  the  incision,  the  want  of  parallelism  between  the  outer  and  inner 
openings,  the  great  laxity  of  the  areolar  tissue,  transfixion  of  the  vein,  and  the 
accidental  occlusion  of  the  wound  by  the  inteq)08ition  of  adipose  substance. 
The  extravasation  may  be  diffused,  or  circumscribed,  forming  in  the  one  case  an 
ecchymosis,  in  the  other  a  thrombus.  In  the  former  variety,  the  blood  sometimes 
extends  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  limb,  nearly  as  high  up,  on  the  one  hand*, 
as  the  axilla,  and,  on  the  other,  as  far  down  as  the  inferior  third  of  the  forearm ; 
imparting  to  the  skin,  at  first,  a  dark,  purplish  hue,  and  afterwards,  as  the 
fluid  becomes  absorbed,  a  mottled,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  sallow  appearance.  A 
thrombus  is  a  collection  of  blood  immediately  around  the  wound,  from  the  volume 
of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  puUet^s  egg,  irregularly  rounded  at  the  base,  and  usually 
somewhat  pointed  at  the  top.  Both  these  accidents  are  most  liable  to  occur  in 
thin,  emaciated  subjects,  in  bleeding  at  the  basilic  vein,  and  they  should  always 
be  promptly  remedied  by  attention  to  the  exciting  cause ;  or,  when  this  is  im- 
practicable, the  bandage  should  immediately  be  removed,  and  the  requisite 
quantity  of  blood  taken  from  another  vessel.  The  latter  procedure  is  particu- 
larly indicated  when  the  infiltration  is  dependent  upon  transfixion  of  the  vein, 
the  presence  of  a  pellet  of  fat,  or  unusual  laxity  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Defective 
parallelism  may  sometimes  be  corrected  by  changing  the  position  of  the  limb ; 
and  a  small  orifice  may  be  enlarged  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  instrument-. 
Under  no  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  should 
the  operator  attempt  to  promote  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  use  of  the  probe,  inas- 
much as  this  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  mischief. 
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When  the  extravasation  is  slight,  it  will  usually  disappear  spontaneously  in  a 
very  few  days ;  when  considerable,  recourse  must  be  had  to  refrigerant  and  sorbe- 
facient  applications,  particularly  a  strong  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
aiumonia,  alcohol  and  water,  and,  in  the  latter  stages,  camphorated  lotions,  soap 
liniment,  and  stimulating  unguents.  If  matter  fbrm,  or  if  the  parts  become 
angry  and  inflamed,  leeches,  blisters,  and  cataplasms  may  be  necessary,  with  in- 
cisions to  evacuate  the  eflTused  blood  and  other  fluids. 

b.  The  edges  of  the  little  wound,  made  in  this  operation,  sometimes  inflame 
and  suppurate ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  abscess,  conical,  circumscribed,  and 
Tcry  painful,  forms  immediately  around  it.  Occasionally,  especially  in  feeble, 
sickly,  and  intemperate  persons,  the  morbid  action  assumes  an  erysipelatous 
"type.  The  most  common  causes  of  these  mishaps  are  a  dull,  rusty,  or  foul 
lancet,  imperfect  apposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  improper  tightness  of  the 
<lressings,  premature  use  of  the  parts,  and,  above  all,  the  contact  of  the  fingers, 
after  the  removal  of  the  fillet,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  further  escape  of 
l)lood.  The  latter  circumstance  has  not  received  sufiicient  attention.  The  fingers 
of  the  operator,  without  his  being  aware  of  the  fact,  are  often  covered  with  per- 
spiration and  other  matter,  which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  edges  of 
the  incision,  are  almost  certain  to  irritate  and  inflame  them.  My  invariable 
practice  is  never  to  touch  the  wound  for  any  purpose,  but,  after  the  fillet  is 
removed,  to  approximate  its  lips  with  a  clean  compress,  made  of  old  muslin,  and 
confined  by  an  appropriate  bandage.  If,  despite  proper  precautions,  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  arise,  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means  must  at  once  be 
employed. 

c.  PhlebUiSf  to  a  slight  extent,  is  probably  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
after  this  operation  than  is  generally  imagined,  while  the  severer  forms  of  the 
disease  are  comparatively  rare.  It  may  be  induced  by  various  circumstances,  of 
which  the  employment  of  a  foul  lancet  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  In  one 
instance  I  knew  it  to  be  caused  by  probing  the  wound,  under  the  supposition 
that  it  contained  a  piece  of  the  fleam  of  a  spring  lancet,  broken  off  in  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  performed  by  a  young  and  inexperienced  practitioner.  The 
patient,  a  man,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  was  laboring  under  bilious  fever, 
from  which,  but  for  this  unfortunate  event,  he  would  probably  have  recovered ; 
phlebitis,  however,  set  in,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  less  than  a  week.  In  another 
instance,  more  recently  under  my  observation,  the  vein  was  opened  with  a  thumb 
lancet,  and  the  disastrous  effect  seemed  to  have  arisen  without  any  evident  cause, 
the  patient,  a  stout  negress,  having  labored  at  the  time  under  inflammation  of 
the  wrist  joint.  Death  ensued  in  less  than  ten  days  after  the  operation.  In 
some  instances,  if,  indeed,  not  frequently,  the  inflammation  takes  place  without 
any  obvious  cause,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  when  the  operation  has  been  performed 
in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  phlebitis  do  not  require  special  notice,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  phlebitis  in  general.  The  attack  is  commonly 
ushered  in  by  pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  and  by  rigors, 
alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  followed  by  copious  perspiration.  The 
inflamed  vein  is  gradually  converted  into  a  hard,  rigid  cord,  and  the  morbid 
action  steadily  pursues  its  course  towards  the  heart,  its  progress  being  indicated 
by  a  reddish  blush  of  the  skin.  In  some  instances,  metastatic  abscesses  form  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  round 
the  larger  joints,  if  not  also  in  the  joints  thctfnselves.  Meanwhile,  the  symptoms 
assume  a  typhoid  character,  the  mind  wanders,  great  soreness  is  felt  in  the  mus- 
cles and  articulations,  the  patient  complains  of  excessive  prostration,  and  death 
generally  follows  in  from  six  to  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  invasion. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  blisters,  and  iodine  along 
the  coarse  of  the  vein,  and  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium,  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  bringing  the  system  promptly  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and 
allaying  pain  and  promoting  sleep.  Abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  is  rarely 
indicated,  and  is,  in  general,  prejudicial.  Active  purgation  and  the  free  use  of 
antimony  must  also  be  avoided.     If  abscesses  form,  Uiey  most  be  thorou^hlj 
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and  promptly  opened.  Should  recovery  take  place,  sorbefacients  will  be  required 
to  promote  the  removal  of  cfifused  fluids  in  and  around  the  diseased  vein,  which, 
however,  despite  our  treatment,  usually  remains  impervious. 

d.  Angeioleucitis  is  usually  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  phlebitis,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  its  nature,  progress,  and  symptoms.  The  morbid  action,  still 
more  i;han  in  the  latter  disease,  has  a  tendency  to  extend  up  the  limb,  the  course 
of  the  affected  lymphatics  being  indicated  by  reddish  lines,  very  narrow,  and 
exquisitely  tender  on  pressure.  The  malady,  which  is  quite  infrequent,  and 
which  rarely  does  much  harm,  requires  the  same  treatment  as  phlebitis,  with 
which  it  is  occasionally  associated 

e.  Puncture  of  a  nerve,  whether  it  be  a  trunk  of  considerable  size,  or  a  mere 
thread-like  filament,  may  prove  to  be  a  very  serious  accident.  The  nature  of  the 
injury  is  always  indicated  by  a  peculiar  stinging,  burning,  or  pricking  pain,  and  a 
sense  of  numbness,  creeping,  or  formication  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb.  When 
very  severe,  the  local  distress  may  bo  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  shock 
and  a  tendency  to  syncope,  which,  however,  generally  pass  off  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Very  unpleasant  secondary  symptoms  sometimes  succeed  this  accident, 
at  a  period  varying  from  several  weeks  to  several  months.  One  of  the  most 
common  and  distressing  of  these  is  neuralgia,  which  is  often  attended  with 
regular  paroxysms,  precisely  as  neuralgia  is  when  it  occurs  from  ordinary  causes 
in  other  situations.  The  disease  is  then  apt  to  be  exceedingly  severe  and  obsti- 
nate, often  resisting  for  months,  and  even  years,  the  best  directs  efforts  at  relief. 
In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  it  has  usually  been  accom- 
panied, especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  with  considerable  swelling,  numbness, 
and  stiffness  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  together  with  exquisite  tenderness 
on  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve.  I  have  never  known  tetanus 
to  follow  this  accident,  but  such  an  occurrence  I  should  think  quite  possible, 
particularly  in  a  person  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  laboring,  at  the 
time  of  the  injury,  under  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  milder  effects  of  this  injury  will  usually  pass  off  in  a  very  short  time 
without  any  remedial  measures,  simply  by  attention  to  rest  and  elevation  of  the 
limb.  This  failing,  recourse  is  had  to  anodyne  and  astringent  fomentations,  the 
application  of  iodine  and  even  blisters,  purgatives,  light  diet,  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic means.  The  bandage  will  often  be  of  great  service,  especially  when  there 
is  considerable  swelling.  If  the  pain  is  of  a  neuralgic  character,  quinine,  strych- 
nia, and  arsenious  acid  will  be  indicated,  and,  if  given  persistently,  and  in 
suitable  quantities,  will  be  of  immense  benefit.  When  the  suffering  is  extremely 
violent  and  intractable,  the  best  remedy  is  division  of  the  affected  nerve,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  injury,  by  the  subcutaneous  method ;  or,  where 
this  is  impracticable,  by  exposing  the  nerve  first,  and  then  severing  it.  Occa- 
sionally it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  a  small  portion  of  the  affected  nen-e, 
especially  if,  as  now  and  then  happens,  it  is  expanded  into  a  little  nodule,  or  is 
exquisitely  tender  and  sensitive  on  pressure. 

/,  A  wound  of  the  brachial  artery  is  always  a  very  serious  accident,  and  is 
probably  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  injury  may  be 
very  slight,  anaounting  to  a  mere  puncture,  or  it  may  be  several  lines,  half  an 
inch,  or  even  an  inch  in  extent,  as  in  a  case  under  my  observation  some  years 
ago.  The  direction  of  the  wound  may  be  oblique,  longitudinal,  or  transverse, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  held  at  the  time  of  the 
operation.  Occasionally  the  artery,  instead  of  being  pierced  or  stabbed,  as  it 
ordinarily  is,  is  transfixed ;  a  circumstance  which  always  seriously  explicates 
the  case.  r 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  accident,  which  is  always  denoted  by  the  impetu- 
ous, saltatory  nature  of  the  stream,  and  by  its  scarlet  complexion,  is  to  send  the 
blood  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  forming  a  soft,  dark-colored,  and  cir- 
cumscribed tumor,  or  a  diffused  swelling,  which  may  involve  the  greater  portion 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  fnmi  the  middle  of  tl>e  forearm  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  axilla.     Such  an  occurrence  is  always  formidable  in  its 
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cbarscter,  alarming  to  the  patient,  enibarrassiog  to  the  sorgeon,  and  liable  to  be 

fullowed  by  the  wont  conseqiienceE. 

The  treatment  of  thia  accideot  is  by  systematic  compression,  when  the  opening 

is  small,  and  by  ligation  of  each  extremity  of  the  artery,  when  it  is  large. 

6.  Bleeding  ai  the  Jugular  Vnn. — This  operation,  fig.  142,  may  become  neces- 

eary  in  cases  of  great  urgency,  as  in  spddeu  aod  severe  apoplectic  seizures,  aud 
in  violent  inQammation  of  the  brain, 

^ye,  and  ear.     In  general,  however,  it  Fig.  142. 

Knay  be  dispensed  with  even  here,  the 
^requisite  quantity  of  blood  being  more 
easily  obtainable  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
"TThc  patient's  bead  being  firmly  sup- 
-^wrted  npon  a  pillow,  and  inclined  a 
Xittle  upwards  and  towards  the  opposite 
^ide,  the  vein  is  made  to  rise  by  pres- 
sure with  the  finger  or  thnmb,  applied 
^DSt  above  the  clavicle.  The  lancet  is 
"When  introdnced  about  midway  between 
■•his  point  and  the  jaw,  being  carried 
«>bliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  so  as 
-«o  divide  the  fibres  of  the  platysma 
-XDVoid  muscle  crosswise  instead  of  ver- 
tically, as  this  atTords  the  edges  of  the 

'VODud  a  much  better  chance  of  rctract- 

'in^.     A.  kind  of  pasteboard  trough  or 

^Us8  tube  may  be  used  to  guide  the  blood  into  the  receiver.     The  pressnre  below 

the  orifice  should  not  be  removed  until  the  operation  is  completed,  lest  air  should 

fiass  into  the  vein,  and  thus  destroy  life.     The 

requisite  quantity  of  blood  having  been  drawn, 

"the  wound  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  adhesive 

plaster,  supported  by  a  compress   and   bandage 

carried  ronnd  the  netk  and  shoulders. 

1.  Arleriolomy. — This  operation  is  occasion- 
ally necessary  in  urgent  affections  of  the  brain 

and  eye,  and  is  usually  performed  upon  the  anlp- 

rior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  a  vessi'l  which 

possesses  the  twofold  advantage  of  being  very 

superficial,  and  at  the  same  time  resting  npon  a 

resisting  bone.     Feeling  for  the  artery,  in  front 

of  the  temple,  the  surgeon  applies  firm  pressure 

npon  it  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  steady  it  pro- 
perly, while  he  makes  the  requisite  incision  with 

a  small   bistoury,  carried   obliquely  across  the 

vessel,  care  being  taken  to  cut  the  parts  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  full  and  rapid  stream. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  blood  having  flowed,  the  artery  is  completely  divided,  in 

order  that  its  rxlrcmities  may  retract,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  an 

anenrism.     A  small  thick  compress  is  then  placed  npon  the  wound  and  firmly 

secured   by  a  bandage,  carried  round  the  head  in  the  manner  represented  in 

fig,  143. 


Fig.  143. 


SECT.  V. TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 

Transfusion  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  one  person  to  those  of  another  is  im- 
perativcly  demanded  when  a  putient  is  rapidly  sinking  from  hemorrhage,  whether 
the  result  of  disease,  accident,  or  operation.  It  has  hitherto  been  more  partica- 
larly  employed  in  profuse  and  exhausting  flooding,  aud  there  are  about  tweatj 
cases  upon  record  where  it  was  thus  instrumental  in  preserring  life.  In  such 
an  event  it  is  the  last  resource  of  the  obstetrician,  and  no  one  should  heaitate  to 
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perform  it,  even  although  the  woman  should  literally  be  in  the  act  of  dying,  or 
when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,  *'  the  vital  spirit  is  fluttering 
with  tremulous  delay  upon  the  lip."  Instead  of  blood,  saline  fluid  is  sometimes 
transfused,  as  in  attacks  of  Asiatic  cholera,  attended  with  excessive  prostration, 
consequent  upon  the  rice-watery  discharges  from  the  bowels  effectually  draining 
the  vessels  of  their  serous  contents. 

The  operation  in  question  requires  great  care  and  skill  for  its  successfal  exe- 
cution. The  chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
vein,  the  smallest  quantity  of  which  might  prove  destructive.  As  ordinarily 
performed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  hand,  besides  a  lancet,  a  tumbler  and  a 
glass  syringe,  the  latter  being  in  complete  working  order.  Th^  person  from 
whom  the  blood  is  taken  must  be  in  good  health,  and  free  from  all  constitutional 
taint  The  arm  being  tied  up,  and  the  vein  opened,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  tumbler  as  it  stands  in  a  basin  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100^, 
lest  the  fluid  should  coagulate,  and  thus  become  unfit  for  use.  As  soon  as  about 
two  ounces  have  been  drawn,  it  is  sucked  up  into  the  syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which 
is  then  inserted  into  the  patient's  vein,  the  median  basilic,  for  example,  previously 
exposed  by  an  incision  at  least  an  inch  in  length,  and  raised  upon  a  probe.  In 
this  manner  one  portion  after  another  is  cautiously  thrown  in  until  fh)m  twelve 
to  sixteen  ounces  have  been  transfused,  a  quantity  which  it  will  seldom  be  judi- 
cious to  exceed.  Should  the  pulse  flag  during  the  operation,  or  convulsive 
tremors  arise,  the  proceeding  must  immediately  be  suspended,  as  it  is  an  evidence 
that  injury  instead  of  benefit  is  accruing. 

A  great  number  of  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  imparting  to  this  opera- 
tion a  more  scientific  character  than  when  it  is  performed  with  the  ordinary 
syringe.  The  method,  however,  here  described  will  generally  be  found  to  answer 
every  purpose,  combining,  as  it  does,  simplicity  with  convenience  and  safety. 

When  greater  nicety  is  aimed  at,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  144,  and 
constructed,  at  my  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Gemrig,  may  be  used.     It  consists,  as  will 

Fig.  144. 


Author's  transfnslDg  apparatus. 

be  perceived,  of  a  small  cupping  glass  and  syringe,  with  a  gum-elastic  tube,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  having  a  stop-cock  at  its  distal  extremity,  which  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  nozzle  cut  off  obliquely,  like  the  barrel  of  a  pen.  The  patient's 
vein  having  been  exposed  by  an  incision  and  freely  opened,  the  nozzle  is  inserted 
into  it  and  securely  held  by  an  assistant.  A  vein  is  then  punctured  in  a  healthy 
person's  arm,  but  the  blood  is  restrained  from  flowing  by  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  applied  some  distance  below,  until  the  cup  has  been  placed  over  the  orifice 
and  exhausted  of  air  by  means  of  the  83rringe.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done, 
the  stop-cock  is  turned,  so  as  to  permit  the  fluid  to  pass  readily  from  one  vessel 
into  the  other. 

SECT.  VI. — VACCINATION. 

The  surgery  of  vaccination  is  very  simple.  It  may  be  performed  either  with 
lymph,  removed  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  day,  or,  what  answers  nearly 
equally  well,  with  the  dried  scab  rubbed  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  with  tepid  water, 
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until  it  is  of  a  thin  consistence,  and  of  a  very  pale  milky  hue.     The  mat 
taken  op  with  the  point  of  a  sharp,  narrow  lancet,  a  tenotomy  knife,  or  a 
mon  needle,  and  inserted  into  the  skin  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm,  just  l> 
the  deltoid  muscle,  or  on  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  leg  at  a  suitable 
tance  from  the  knee,  at  two  spots,  each  about  the  diameter  of  a  three  cent  pi 
and  sufficiently  apart  to  prevent  them  from  running  together  during  the  hei 
of  the  resulting  inflammation.     The  impregnation  may  be  effected  by  a  num 
of  little  punctures,  by  three  or  four  superficial  incisions,  or,  simply,  by  a  sli^ 
abrasion  of  the  epidermis.     Whatever  method  be  adopted,  no  blood  should 
drawn,  as  it  might  wash  away  the  vaccine  matter.     When  the  operation  is  pe 
formed  with  lymph  taken  up  on  bits  of  ivor}-,  a  procedure  which  some  pract 
tioners  prefer  to  any  other,  the  points  should  be  held  for  a  few  seconds  in  th 
steam  of  hot  water,  and  then  rubbed  upon  the  raw  surface. 

The  progrress  of  a  successful  vaccination  is  as  follows  : — The  wound,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  operation,  is  found  to  be  slightly  inflamed  and  elevated  ;  and, 
on  the  fifth  day,  a  characteristic  vesicle  appears,  of  a  Ix^autiful  pearl-colored 
aspect,  circular  or  oval  in  shape,  and  occupied  by  a  drop  of  thin,  limpid  fluid. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  ;  it  is  now  somewhat 
of  a  yellowish  hue,  distinctly  cellulated  in  structure,  very  prominent,  slightly 
tiinbilicated  at  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular  areola,  the  skin  around 
l>eing  inflamed,  tense,  and  painful.  Occasionally  considerable  swelling  of  the 
glands  of  the  axilla  exists.  The  constitution  is  thoroughly  implicated,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  patient  is  feverish  and  restless.  On  the  eleventh  day,  the  areola 
'beg'ins  to  fade,  and  the  vesicle,  which  usually  spontaneously  bursts,  gradually 
<]ries  up  into  a  hard,  brownish,  circular  scab,  which,  dropping  ofif  from  the  eigh- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  day,  leaves  behind  it  a  small,  rounded,  pitted  and 
indelible  cicatrice,  attesting  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Vaccination  may  be  performed  as  early  as  the  sixth  week  after  birth,  and  at 
mil  periods  of  life  subsequently.  If  the  child  is  sickly,  the  general  health  should 
previously  be  amended,  particularly  so  if  there  be  any  eruptive  disease.  Some 
persons  evince  the  most  remarkable  insusceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  vac- 
cine poison.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed upwards  of  twenty  times  before  it  finally  succeeded.  Healthy  children 
afford  the  best  lymph,  and  the  matter  of  primary  is  more  energetic  than  that  of 
Becondary  vaccinations. 

The  bad  effects  of  the  operation  are,  1st,  too  much  local  action,  the  inflamma- 
tion sometimes  assuming  a  real  erysipelatous  character ;  2dly,  severe  inflammation 
of  the  axillary  glands ;  3dly,  ulceration,  or  even  gangrene,  at  the  seat  of  the  vesicle, 
leaving  a  sore  which  is  occasionally  very  tedious  in  healing ;  4thly,  a  lichenous 
or  roseolar  eruption,  attended  with  distressing  itching,  and  often  considerable 
swelling ;  and,  5thly,  an  appearance  of  vesicles  upon  the  general  surface,  resem- 
bling those  of  varicella,  or  even  those  of  genuine  cowpox.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  regular  development  of  vaccinia  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  pre-occu- 
pation  of  the  system  by  other  affections,  as  measles  and  scarlatina. 

It  is  impossible  to  exercise  too  nmch  care  in  the  selection  of  vaccine  virus. 
To  a  want  of  this  precaution  may  be  ascril>ed  most  of  the  bad  eflects  that  follow 
the  operation.  Quite  a  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  have  been  recorded 
during  the  la«t  ten  years  in  which  it  gave  rise  to  syphilis. 

The  effects  of  vaccination  are  sometimes  completely  lost,  in  the  proportion, 
probably,  of  about  forty  persons  in  one  thousand.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
operation  should  occasionally  be  repeated. 

SECT.  VII. — COUNTER-maiTATlON. 

Coanter-irritation  may,  as  stated  elsewhere,  be  established  in  various  ways,  as 

ry  rubefacients,  vesicants,  and  dry  cupping ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  oiake  a 

eep  and  protracted  impression,  the  means  usually  selected  are  the  permanent 

lister,  the  seton,  and  issue.     Sometimes  the  moxa  and  acapmieUnlioB  *** 

tiployed. 
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1.  Rubefacients, — A  rul>cfacient  effect,  or  temporary  irritation  of  the  skin, 
may  readily  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  articles,  as  ammoniatcd  liniments 
or  unguents,  spirits  of  turpentine,  hot  water,  mustard,  and  the  hot  iron.  The 
latter,  in  the  form  of  the  objective  cautery,  as  the  French  term  it,  consists  in 
passing  a  piece  of  iron,  heated  perfectly  white,  rapidly  over  the  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  to  five  inches.  The  skin  becomes  almost  instantly  red,  and  if  the 
application  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  vesication  will  follow. 

A  very  useful  and  speedy  rubefacient  action  may  also  be  produced  by  means 
of  Dr.  Corrigan's  button  cautery,  fig.  145,  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  brass  spirit 
lamp  until  the  forefinger,  resting  upon  the  shank  of  the  instrument  near  the  disk, 
begins  to  feel  uncomfortably  hot,  the  period  usually  required  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  minute.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  is  applied  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  skin  being  tipped  successively,  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch,  over  the  whole 
of  the  affected  part,  which  soon  assumes  a  bright  red  appearance,  and  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  glowing  sensation.     The  disk  of  the  instrument  is  half  an  inch  in 

diameter  by  three  lines  in  thickness,  with  a  flat  surface,  and  a 
Fig.  145.  thick  iron  wire  shank,  two  inches  in  length,  and  inserted  in  a 

small  wooden  handle. 

2.  Dry  Cupping, — Dry  cupping  is  occasionally  employed, 
especially  in  chronic  affections,  in  which  it  is  often  of  great 
value.  The  air  being  exhausted,  as  in  the  more  common  opera- 
tion, the  cup  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  part  for  a  period  varj'- 
ing  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  not  only  a  marked  affiux 
of  blood,  but  likewise  more  or  less  vesication  of  the  skin,  objects 
which  the  practitioner  should  always  endeavor  to  attain  when- 
ever he  advises  such  an  operation ;  for,  unless  it  be  performed 
efficiently,  it  might  as  well  not  be  performed  at  all. 

Dry  cupping  is  particularly  serviceable  in  chronic  disease  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
and  th(»  larger  joints.  The  number  of  cups  employed,  and  the 
ro))etition  of  the  operation,  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular  case. 

An  instance  was  communicated  to  me,  in  1862,  in  which  this 
operation  was  followed  by  gangrene.    The  patient,  a  soldier,  was 
^'^cLIuery  ""**"      affcctcd  with  tvplioid  fever.     Four  dry  cups  were  applied  over 

the  lower  ])art  of  the  spine,  where  they  were  retained  for  ten 
minutes.  The  surface  soon  began  to  assume  a  livid  aspect,  and  the  integuments 
included  in  two  of  the  cups  sloughed  out  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
the  others  suffering  in  a  less  degree. 

3.  Permanent  Blisters. — A  permanent  blister  is  made  by  letting  the  fly  remain 
on  the  skin  an  unusual  length  of  time,  and  then  divesting  the  part  of  epidermis. 
It  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  free  discharge  of  pus,  which  may  often  be  main- 
tained for  a  long  time,  either  by  the  occasional  re-application  of  the  fly,  or  by 
means  of  some  irritating  ointment,  as  the  savin  or  mezereon,  or,  what  I  prefer, 
an  ointment  composed  of  an  ounce  of  lard  and  three  to  eight  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
Whatever  article  be  used,  the  surface  should  be  constantly  protected  with  an 
emollient  poultice  or  the  warm  water-dressing,  otherwise  the  sore  will  become 
excessively  irritable,  and  cease  to  furnish  the  desired  discharge.  Whenever  the 
secretion  begins  to  slacken,  a  little  of  any  of  the  unguents  here  mentioned  may 
be  applied  to  the  sore  to  renew  the  morbid  action.  1  have  occasionally  used  the 
dilute  fly  ointment  for  this  purpose,  but  having  several  times  produced  strangury 
with  it,  I  have  latterly  abandoned  it. 

4.  Seton. — A  seton  is  a  subcutaneous  wound,  holding  a  foreign  body.  It  may 
be  made  with  a  bistoury,  and  a  piece  of  gum-elastic  tape,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
this,  a  narrow  strip  of  muslin,  conveyed  beneath  the  skin  by  means  of  an  eyed 
probe  or  the  seton  needle,  represented  in  fig.  146.  The  integuments  being 
pinched  up,  the  instrument  is  pushed  on  through  the  cellular  tissue,  care  being 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  any  muscular  fibres,  tendon,  nerve,  or  vessel.     The 
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ends  of  the  seton  are  tied  long,  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  a  strip  of  adhesive 
planter.     The  mode  of  iotrodDcing  a  seton  with  the  knife  and  probe  is  showu  in 


An  emollient  cataplasm  is  the  most  suitable  dressiug,  both  immediately  after 
the  operation  and  subsequently,  during  the  sojourn  of  the  foreign  body.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  the  ta]>e  is  drawn  gently  aeroas  the  wound,  a  fresh  portion 
UUng  its  place,  and  this  proeess  is  afterwards  repeated  as  oHen  as  clcanliuesB 

Fig.  147. 


ni  other  circumstancrs  may  render  it  necessary.  If  the  discbarge  becomes 
<i<fG(.ient,  recourse  is  ba<l  to  some  stimulating  ointment;  if  offensive,  to  the 
rUorides.  When  the  tape  bcconics  soiled  and  unfit  for  use,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  Sometimes  fungous  granulations  spring  up  at  the  orifices  of  the  sub- 
coianeous  wound,  causing  much  pain  and  inconvenience.  The  best  remedy  is 
eidsion,  followed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  insertion  of  a  seton  is  usually 
attended  with  little  bleeding;  but  I  recollect  the  case  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  a 
patient  of  a  late  eminent  practitioner,  who  nearly  lost  his  life  from  this  cause, 
the  operation  having  been  performed  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  blood 
seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  small  artery  among  the  cervical  muscles,  the 
iostniment  having  penetrated  too  deeply.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
introdaction  of  setons  in  front  of  the  neck,  as  the  operation  has  ))oeu  followed 
in  several  instances  by  the  admission  of  air  intfl  the  veins  and  the  speedy  death 
of  the  patient. 

A  aetOD  is,  on  the  whole,  a  filthy,  painful,  and  imperfect  form  of  conntcr-irri- 
tation,  which  it  might,  perhaps,  Ix'  well  to  exclude  altogether  from  practice,  as 
its  place  may  always  bo  easily  supplied  by  the  issue. 

&.  Issue. — An  issue  is  an  artificial  ulcer,  intended  to  furnish  a  dischai^  of 
pDS.  It  is  adapted  to  tho  same  class  of  cases  as  the  seton,  but  is  more  cleanly, 
le&s  painful,  and  more  convenient.  Moreover,  such  a  sore  affords  a. good 
anr&ce  for  the  local  application  of  morphia  and  other  remedies,  which  may  often 
be  advantageously  nsed,  in  this  manner,  for  relieving  pain,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes. 

Issues  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  as  with  the  knife,  the"  Tienna  paste,  and 
the  actual  cautery.     The  first  of  these  methods  is  not  snndentiy  effldent  to 
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justify  its  general  employment ;  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  scalp  than  to  ai^^jq 
other  region  of  the  body,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  in  diseases  of  tCT  —^q 
pericranium,  and  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges.  An  incision  being  made  throng  ^^kf^ 
the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  its  cavity  -^r  i 
filled  with  some  foreign  body,  as  a  pea,  grain  of  com,  small  pebble,  piece  of  ora.  jK.rrj 
root,  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  a  solid  glass  bead,  which  soon  produces  a  pyogeEZK:  ^ni 
action  that  may  afterwards  be  increased,  if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  some  stimcDKinni] 
lating  ointment,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  seton.  The  substanKz^nei 
is  confined  with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  bandage,  and  is  occa8ionar.,«ai[jj 
replaced  by  a  fresh  one,  cleanliness  being  maintained  in  the  usual  way. 

A  better  plan  is  to  make  the  issue  with  the  Vienna  paste,  composed  of  eq^p^  ^nal 
parts  of  quicklime  and  caustic  potassa,  thoroughly  triturated  together,  and  p^crpre- 
served  in  a  closely  corked  vial  until  required  for  use.     The  requisite  quantity^^i^  is 
then  put  upon  a  piece  of  glass  or  upon  the  bottom  of  a  saucer,  and  converB — ted 
into  a  thick  paste  with  alcohol.     A  layer,  about  two  lines  in  thickness  and  of  v^   tlie 
desired  diameter,  is  put  on  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  eight,  ten,  or  fif- 

teen  minutes,  according  as  we  wish  to  make  a  slight  or  deep  impression.    TH^lie 
surface,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  pale  drab  color,  is  washed  with  Tineg^gar 
and  water,  to  neutralize  the  alkali,  and  covered  with  an  emollient  cataplasm,         to  • 
promote  the  detachment  of  the  slough,  which  usually  happens  in  from  five         to 
eight  days.     Some  i)ain  attends  the  operation^  but  this  is  soon  over,  and  be^^^ 
no  comparison  with  the  horrible  distress  produced  by  the  application  of  cans    '^^^ 
potassa  alone ;  besides,  the  Vienna  paste  does  not  difiuse  itself  over  the  atyac^?^*** 
parts,  and  thus  unnecessarily  destroy  the  skin.     The  extent  of  the  issue  is  re^^  ^' 
lated  by  the  extent  of  the  layer ;  one  of  the  diameter  of  a  twenty-five  cent  pie-  ^^ 
affording,  when  the  sloughing  is  completed,  a  sore  from  three  to  five  times  th   -^^ 
size.      The  best  permanent  dressing  is  a  poultice ;   the  best  promoter  of  df  ^' 
charge,  a  stimulating  ointment,  or  the  occasional  use,  for  a  few  hours,  of  a  sm^  ^ 
blister. 

The  most  eligible  issue  of  all,  however,  is  that  made  with  the  actual  cauterif  V 
it  affords  not  only  an  abundant  and  protracted  discharge,  far  beyond  what  foUow^^ 
the  more  ordinary  issue,  but,  what  is  often  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence,  i^ 
makes  an  impression  both  upon  the  part  and  system,  which  no  other  mode  of 
counter-irritation  is  capable  of  producing.     On  these  accounts,  this  kind  of  issue 
should  have  a  decided  preference  over  every  other  in  all  protracted  and  obstinate 
cases  of  disease  where  the  employment  of  revulsives  is  indicated,  as  in  caries 
of  the  hip-joint.  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  and  similar  affections,  in  which  its 
powers,  as  a  topical  remedy,  are  unequalled. 

The  actual  cautery,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  is  of  course  attended  with 
pain,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  generally  be  well  to  administer  some  anaesthetic, 
although  the  suffering  is  much  less  than  is  usually  imagined.  Formerly,  before 
the  discovery  of  this  class  of  agents,  I  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  making 
this  kind  of  issue,  and  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  little  pain  it  produced, 
even  in  very  young  children  and  nervous  persons.  The  manner  of  proceeding 
is  to  heat  the  cautery  perfectly  white  in  a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal,  and  then  to 
hold  it,  with  some  degree  of  firmness,  upon  the  proper  spot,  until  the  skin  is 
converted  into  a  dark  eschar,  care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  beyond  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  substance.  A  cloth,  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  immediately 
laid  upon  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  when  it  is 
replaced  by  a  poultice  or  the  warm  water-dressing.  The  slough  usually  drops 
off  in  from  five  to  ten  days,  leaving  a  sore,  \^hich,  while  it  is  easily  kept  clean, 
furnishes  a  free  discharge,  and  may  be  maintained  open,  with  but  little  care,  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period.  A  cautery  the  size  of  a  half  eagle  will  make  an 
issue,  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  of  the  diameter  of  a  silver  dollar.  The 
instrument  should  be  fully  half  an  inch  thick,  otherwise  it  will  not  retain  its  beat 
sufficiently  long. 

6.  Moxa, — The  moxa  is  a  sofb  combustible  substance  held  upon  the  skin,  and 
suffered  to  burn  down  slowly,  so  as  to  produce  a  temporary  irritant  effect.     It 
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may  be  prepared  from  various  articles,  as  agaric,  hemp,  cotton,  rotten  Fig.  148. 
"VTood,  the  pith  of  the  common  santiower,  and  the  down  of  the  arte- 
znisia  chinensis;  but  the  one  which  I  usually  prefer  is  soft  patent 
lint,  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitrat«  of  potassa.  When  tho- 
roughly dried,  this  is  rolled  up  into  tolerably  firm  cylindrical  cones, 
sn  inch  and  a  half  long  by  one  inch  in  diameter.  In  applying  them 
-fchey  should  be  ignited  at  the  top,  and  held  upon  the  part  intended  to 
"be  canterised  with  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps,  a  long  hair-pin,  or  a 
porte-moxa,  fig.  148 ;  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  surrounding 
surface  with  a  piece  of  wet  linen  perforated  at  its  centre.  When 
it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  combustion  a  blowpipe  may  be  employed, 
l3at  in  general  this  is  unnecessary.  Whatever  substance  is  used,  the 
lieat  can  be  so  graduated  as  to  produce  any  amount  of  irritation,  from 
^he  slightest  mbefaction  to  a  superficial  eschar.  When  the  latter 
effect  is  desired,  the  moxa  should  remain  on  until  it  is  wholly  con- 
sumed ;  otherwise  it  may  bo  removed  as  soon  as  the  pain  becomes 
somewhat  severe,  or,  instead  of  placing  the  burning  material  in  con- 
"^act  with  the  skin,  it  may  be  held  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  The  eschar  is  of 
a  yellowish,  gray,  or  dark  color,  and  usually  drops  ofif  in  six  or  eight  days.  The 
pain  produced  by  the  operation  may  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  application 

of  liquid  ammonia,  cold  water,  or  pounded  ice. 

The  moxa  seems  to  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the  objective  cauterization, 

«nd  the  ammoniated  counter-irritants,  already  spoken  of,  and  is  a  valuable  agent 

In  many  chronic  cases,  when  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  sudden  impression  upon 

the  nerves  of  the  aflfected  part :  it  should  always  be  applied  as  near  as  possible 

to  the  seat  of  the  malady,  and  the  eflfect  should  be  sustained  for  weeks,  or  even 

months,  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  agent.     The  diseases  in  which  it 

seems  to  be  most  efficacious  are  amaurosis,  neuralgia,  nervous  deafness,  partial 

paralysis,  coxalgia,  and  spinal  irritation. 

7.  Acupunciuralion, — Counter-irritation  may  be  effected  also  by  acupunctura- 

tion.     This  consists  in  the  insertion  of  very  slender,  well  polished,  sharp-pointed 

steel  needles,  figs.  149,  150,  151,  from  two  to  four  inches 

in  length,  furnished  with  a  metallic  head,  or  a  head  of  seal- 
ing wax.     To  prevent  them  from  breaking,  they  should  be 

rather  soft  and  flexible.      They  are  introduced  into  the 

affected    part,   previously   stretched,   by  a    gentle   rotary 

motion,  aided  by  slight  pressure,  and  are  suffered  to  remain 

from   one    to    six    hours,   according    to  the    effect   they 

prodnce,  or  the  object  they  are  intended  to  fulfil.     In  some 

instances  a  period  of  ten  minutes  is  sufficieut ;  in  others, 

they  may  be  kept  in  for  one  or  two  days.     They  may  be 

carried  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  but  care  must  be  taken 

not  to  transfix  any  important  viscera,  vessels,  or  nerves, 

though  this  has  often  been  done  without  ceremony,  and 

without  any  injurious  results.     The  number  of  needles  to 

be  nsed  varies  from  one  to  a  dozen,  according  to  the  extent 

of  the  affected  part  and  the  sensibility  of  the  patient.     The 

operation  rarely  causes  much  pain,  and  is  scarcely  ever  fol- 
lowed by  any  unpleasant  symptoms.     In  most  cases  a 

slight  blush,  which  subsides  in  a  few  hours,  is  observed 

around  each  puncture.     In  withdrawing  the  needles,  which 

is  sometimes  effected  with  difficulty,  owing  to  their  having 

become  oxidized,  a  movement  of  rotation  should  be  given 

to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  pressure  is  made  upon  the  adjacent  surface  with 

the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Acupuncturation  has  been  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  affections,  as  neural* 

gia,  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  paralysis,  cephalalgia,  and  epilepsy ;  recently  it 

has  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  hydrocele,  varicocele,  and 


Figs.  149,  150,    151. 


? 


Aeapnnetar*  needlM. 
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anasarca.     Its  advantages  have  been  much  overrated,  and  the  practice,  which 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 

8.  Electro-puncturcUion. — Needles  are  sometimes  introduced  into  the  tissues 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  afifected  part  a  current  of  electricity  or 
galvanism.  The  operation,  denomina^d,  in  the  one  case,  electro-punctnration, 
and,  in  the  other,  galvano-pnncturation,  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  instruments  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  except  that  the  latter  have 
a  small  ring  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  conducting  wires  of  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  Only  two  needles  are  used  at  first,  but  the  number  is  gradually  increased 
as  the  patient  becomes  able  to  endure  the  action  of  the  current.  When  it  is 
intended  to  produce  a  shock,  a  Leyden  jar  may  be  employed,  but  for  maintaining 
a  steady  efifect  a  small  horizontal  galvanic  pile  is  the  most  appropriate  apparatus. 
This  mode  of  counter-irritation  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  affections,  attended  with  deep-seated  and  inveterate  pains,  as  gout,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  and  sciatica. 

9.  GalvanO'CauterizcUion. — A  very  ingenious  and  useful  instrument  for  apply- 
ing heat  by  means  of  galvanism  was  invented  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
London,  and  is  depicted  in  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  152.     It  is  called  the  galvanic 

Fig.  152. 


UarKhairs  galranie  caatery. 

cautery^  and  is  particularly  serviceable  as  a  stimulant  in  the  treatment  of  old 
rebellious  sinuses  and  fistules.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  forceps  with 
projecting  iron  handles,  and  long,  narrow  blades,  terminating  at  an  acute  curve, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  hold  a  platinum  wire.  The  diseased  passages  being  well 
cleaned  and  dried,  the  wire  is  introduced  cold,  and  then  heated  by  the  galvanic 
current  red  hot  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  wished-for  effect.  When  it  is 
designed  to  destroy  the  tissues,  as  in  the  operation  for  anal  fistule,  the  wire  must 
be  drawn  to  and  fro  with  a  sawing  movement  to  facilitate  their  division.  The 
battery  should  have  from  six  to  nine  cells,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  five  of  water.  The  rods  are  isolated  by  an  intermediate  strip 
of  ivory. 

SECT.  VIII. — ESCHAR0TIC8. 

There  is  a  class  of  operations  which  consists  in  destroying  the  affected  tissues 
with  caustics,  consisting  of  the  hot  iron  and  of  various  escharotic  substances. 
These  procedures,  however,  once  so  much  in  vogue  among  surgeons,  have  become 
almost  obsolete,  although  they  are  perhaps  still  too  much  practised  in  certain 
quarters,  especially  in  France.  At  the  present  day  they  are  restricted,  in  great 
measure,  to  affections  of  the  neck  and  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  mammary 
gland,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  varicose  veins  of  the  extremities,  specific  ulcers,  as 
chancres  and  malignant  pustules,  and  the  bites  of  snakes  and  rabid  animals. 

When  the  hot  iron  is  used  for  the  purposes  in  question,  it  should  be  heated  to 
a  white  heat,  and  retained  in  contact  with  the  diseased  parts  sufficiently  long  to 
effect  their  destruction,  their  surface  being  previously  thoroughly  dried.  In 
performing  the  operation,  the  surrounding  structures  should  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  injury,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  result  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  have  two,  three,  or  even  four  cauteries  in  readiness,  so  that,  as  one  becomes 
cold,  another  may  take  its  place.  The  eschar  generally  drops  off  at  a  period 
varying  from  four  to  ten  days.  The  best  apparatus  for  heating  the  iron  is  a 
little  furnace,  charged  with  charcoal,  the  combustion  being  promoted  with  a  pair 
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of  bellows.     The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  153,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  principal 
forms  of  iron  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent day.     The  conical-shaped  Fig*  1^3. 
instrument  is  well  adapted  for 
cauterizing  narrow  and  deep- 
seated  cavities ;  the  cylindrical 
one  may  also  be  used  for  this 
and    similar    purposes.      The 
hatchet-shaped     iron    is    well      ces=!S.l 
adapted   for  making  a  linear 
eschar,  and  the  large  round  one 
for  establishing  a  deep,  perma- 
nent issue. 

Caustic  potassa,  the  Vienna 


1 


paste,  chloride  of  zinc,  bichloride  Different  forms  of  cauterlei. 

of  mercury,  arsenic,  ammonia, 
and  certain  acids,  as  tlie  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric,  are  powerful  caustics, 
producing  their  peculiar  effects  more  or  less  promptly,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  during  wliich  they  are  retained,  and  the  strength  in  which  they  are  used. 
As  their  application  is  generally  attended  with  severe  pain,  it  is  proper  that  the 
patient  be  previously  put  under  the  full  influence  of  an  ansesthotic.  Moreover, 
as  some  of  the  articles  here  specified  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  themselves  over 
the  surrounding  healthy  surface,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  by  placing 
a  wall  of  simple  cerate  or  collodion  around  the  part  to  be  cauterized. 

Caustic  potassa  is  a  powerful  escharotic,  but  as  it  is  extremely  painful  and 
very  tardy  in  its  action,  it  is  now  seldom  employed.  The  Vienna  paste,  com- 
posed, as  already  stated,  of  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  caustic  potassa,  although 
also  productive  of  severe  suffering,  does  its  work  much  more  rapidly — generally 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes — and  is  therefore  usually  preferred. 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  usually  mixed  with  farina,  forming  thus  what  is  called 
the  phagedenic  pa.ste  of  Canquoin,  of  which  there  are  three  strengths,  known  as 
namber  one,  two,  and  three ;  the  first  consisting  of  one  drachm  of  the  metal  to 
double  that  quantity  of  farina,  the  proportions  of  the  second  being  as  one  to 
three,  and  of  the  third  as  one  to  four,  the  latter  being  of  course  much  the  weaker. 
The  preparations  act  with  great  efficiency,  but  are  productive  of  excessive  pain. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  one  of  powdered 
opium,  with  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  it 
into  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  makes  a  powerful  escharotic  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  excessive  pain  which  it  causes,  and  the  risk  of  its  inducing  salivation,  it 
is  now  rarely  used.  A  similar  objection  is  applicable  to  the  caustic  mixture, 
formed  of  equal  parts  of  white  arsenic  and  sulphur,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue. 
A  decisive  escharotic  effect  may  speedily  be  produced  by  the  use  of  equal  parts 
of  ammonia  and  lard. 

A  very  destructive  escharotic,  admirably  adapted  for  the  removal  of  epithelial 
growths,  may  be  prepared  with  fifteen  grains  of  white  arsenic,  seventy-five  of 
cinnabar,  and  thirty-five  of  burnt  sponge,  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  few 
drops  of  water.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  Manec's  paste,  and  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  layer  to  the  surface  of  the  affected  part,  previously  well  cleansed 
in  order  to  promote  its  effects.  The  great  objection  to  this  remedy  is  the  exces- 
sive pain  it  produces  and  its  liability  to  cause  vomiting,  depending,  doubtless, 
upon  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  arsenic.  Generally  also  its  application  is 
followed  by  deep  discoloration  and  severe  swelling.  For  these  various  reasons 
it  should  be  employed  with  great  caution. 

The  stronger  acids,  as  the  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric,  produce  an 
instantaneous  escharotic  effect  when  applied  to  a  denuded  surface ;  hence  they 
are  often  used  for  cauterizing  inoculated  wounds  and  destroying  the  edges  of 
ulcers.  Of  all  the  acid  preparations,  however,  the  best  and  most  reliable  is  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  formula  which  I  employ  is  that  usually  known 
in  this  country  as  Bennet's.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
VOL.  I. — 30 
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100  parts  of  mercury  in  200  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  225  parts.  The  application  produces  a  white  eschar,  which  is  detached, 
piecemeal,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day.  Chromic  acid  also  deserves  favor- 
able mention ;  its  application,  which  causes  but  little  pain,  is  particolarly  valuable 
in  cases  of  warty  excrescences  and  of  recent  chancres.  Whatever  article  be 
employed,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  diffusion  over  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  tissues,  otherwise  the  effects  may  be  most  unfortunate. 

SECT.  IX. — ^DRESSING. 

The  art  .of  dressing,  humble  though  it  be,  must  not  be  despised  hj  the  sur- 
geon ;  since,  in  many  situations,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  it  must 
necessarily  form  a  part  of  his  daily  routine  duties.  There  is,  indeed,  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  matter  is  too  much  neglected  by  practitioners,  and  thai 
it  is  too  frequently  delegated  to  ignorant,  careless,  and  unscrupulous  nurses,  and 
to  the  so-called  dressers,  who  are  often  not  a  whit  more  enlightened,  or  more  con- 
scientious. 

The  most  important  appliances  used  in  dressing  are  forceps,  scissors,  and 
syringes,  sponges,  lint,  pledgets,  tents,  adhesive  plaster,  bandages,  cataplasms, 
and  unguents. 

The  dressing  forceps^  fig.  164,  differ  from  the  ordinary  dissecting  forceps  in 

having  ring  handles,  and  cross 
Fig.  154.  blades,  terminating  each  in  a 

rounded,  spoon-shaped  ex- 
tremity, supplied  internally 
with  serrated  edges,  to  adapt 
it  the  better  for  seizing  and 
holding  such  substances  as 
may  require  removal.  They 
are  light  and  slender,  and 
Dressing  forcepu.  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 

inches  in  length.  When  not 
at  hand,  the  ordinary  dissecting  forceps  may  advantageously  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  best  scissors,  for  dressing  purposes,  are  the  ordinary  straight  pocket  case 
instrument,  which  may  be  used  either  for  cutting  adhesive  strips  and  bandages, 
or,  if  necessary,  for  paring  the  edges  of  ulcers,  or  for  removing  redundant  granu- 
lations.    Scissors  curved  on  the  edge  or  flat  are  sometimes  very  convenient. 

The  sponges  used  in  dressing  should  be  very  soft  and  clean,  and  the  same 
articles  should  never  be  employed  upon  different  persons,  especially  when  they 
are  affected  with  open  ulcers,  as  the  discharges  might  thus  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  propagating  disease,  as,  for  instance,  in  chancre,  gonorrhoea,  erysipelas,  malig- 
nant pustule,  and  hospital  gangrene.  In  all  such  cases  they  should  be  destroyed 
as  soon  as  the  dressing  is  completed,  or  thoroughly  washed  in^water,  and  then 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  sore  should  be  wiped ;  but  the  water  should  be  pressed 
upon  it  from  a  sponge  held  some  distance  from  its  surface,  which  will  usually 
effectually  wash  away  any  secretions  that  may  be  in  contact  with  it.  .Adherent 
lymph,  charpie,  or  unguent  may  be  picked  away  with  the  forceps.  The  surface 
around,  however,  may  be  gently  sponged,  if  soiled ;  otherwise  it  may  be  wiped 
with  a  soft  dry  cloth.  The  water  may  be  tepid,  cool,  or  cold,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  arrangements  should  always  be  made  to  receive  it  into  a  suitable 
basin,  placed  beneath  the  affected  parts.  The  old  dressings  should  be  put  into 
a  separate  vessel,  and  promptly  removed  from  the  patient's  apartment.  Fetor  is 
allayed  by  tire  free  use  of  the  chlorides,  sprinkled  both  upon  the  body  and  bed- 
clothes, as  well  as  about  the  room. 

Lint  is  a  soft,  fleecy  substance,  consisting  either  of  prepared  cotton,  or  scraped 
linen,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  ravellings  of  linen,  as  those  of  an  old  napkin, 
sheet,  or  pillow-case,  each  thread  being  picked  out  separately.     The  article  gene- 
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rally  employed  in  this  coantry  is  patent  lint,  which  is  kept  in  rolls  in  the  shops, 
and  makes  an  excellent  dressing,  although  not  eqnal  to  linen  ravellings,  or  the 
charpie  of  the  French  surgeons ;  one  surface  is  glazed,  the  other  smooth.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  of  the  free  escape  of 
the  secretions  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  consequently,  also,  that  it 
keeps  them  too  wann. 

A  very  excellent,  cheap,  and  convenient  article  for  dressing  wounds  and  ulcers 
may  be  prepared  by  folding  a  piece  of  old  muslin  until  it  forms  a  body  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  punching  numerous 
holes  into  it,  giving  it  thus  a  sievo-like  appearance.  It  is  very  light  and  airy, 
and  while  it  absorbs  moisture,  it  also  admits  of  ready  drainage.  It  ^rms  a  good 
sabatitate  for  patent  lint,  and  may  be  used  in  cases  where  the  other  is  not  appli- 
cable. It  may  be  called  the  per/orated  muslin.  Dr.  Levis,  who  has  thoroughly 
tested  its  efficacy  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  speaks  of  it 
in  high  terms  of  commendation. 

SpongiO'piline  is  now  much  employed  as  a  dressing.  It  is  a  soft,  porous  fabric, 
looking  very  much  like  a  piece  of  sponge ;  it  is  made  in  sheets  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  being  covered  with  a  glazing  of  India  rubber,  is  well 
calculated  to  retain  water  and  prevent  evaporation,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
weight  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  oppression. 

Sometimes  the  lint  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  compress,  pledget,  ball,  roll, 
tampon,  tent,  or  pellet,  thus  adapting  it  the  more  conveniently  to  particular  pur- 
poses. Thus;  a  compress  consisting  of  a  strip  of  folded  muslin  or  linen  may  be 
employed  for  pressing  together  the  sides  of  a  deep  abscess,  or  a  number  of  pieces 
may  be  piled  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  graduated  compress,  which  is  often 
advanti^l^eously  used  for  compressing  a  bleeding  vessel,  as  the  brachial  artery 
where  it  runs  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  flexor  muscle.  The  pledget  is  a  strip 
of  patent  lint,  usually  spread  with  cerate,  for  protecting  the  surface  of  a  granu- 
lating ulcer ;  balls,  rolls,  and  tampons  are  simply  masses  of  soft  substance,  as 
charpie,  lint,  or  cotton,  arranged  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  particular  cavities,  as 
the  uterus,  the  nose,  or  a  deep  wound,  either  with  a  view  of  arresting  hemor- 
rhage, or  for  absorbing  pus  and  other  fluids.  The  tent  consists  of  a  piece  of 
linen,  muslin,  or  patent  lint,  twisted  on  its  axis,  slender,  and  usually  several  inches 
in  length,  its  object  being  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  the  sides  of  the  incisions 
made  in  puncturing  abscesses,  and  in  laying  open  sinuses,  as  in  the  operation 
for  anal  fistule.  Tents  are  sometimes  prepared  with  wax,  in  which  case  they 
are  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  and  employed  as  dilators.  Finally,  the  pellet 
is  a  ball,  roll,  or  mass  of  soft  tissue,  inclosed  in  a  strip  of  soft  cloth,  firmly  tied ; 
it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tampon,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  merely 
a  variety.  When  intended  for  the  nose,  uterus,  or  rectum,  a  stout  thread  or 
piece  of  twine  may  be  tied  to  it  in  order  to  facilitate  its  removal. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  a  good  deal  has  been  written  respecting  the  use  of 
drainage-tubes,  a  means  of  treatment  suggested  by  Chassaignac,  for  favoring  tho 
discharge  of  matter  from  abscesses  and  sinuses,  especially  when  large  and  deep- 
seated.  These  tubes,  which  are  from  one  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  perforated 
by  numerous  oval  foramina,  are  made  of  India  rubber,  and  are,  consequently, 
highly  elastic  and  flexible ;  their  shape  is  cylindrical,  and  their  length  varies,  on 
an  average,  from  three  to  six  inches,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular 
case.  The  great  objection  to  these  tubes  is  their  liability  to  become  clogged, 
and  their  tendency  to  cause  undue  irritation  in  the  parts  into  which  they  are 
introduced.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  come  into  genc^l 
use. 

Poultices  form  an  important  element  in  a  great  variety  of  dressings,  b  as 
these  have  already  received  sufficient  attention,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  say 
anything  further  respecting  them  here.  I  shall  only  add  that,  when  they  are 
selected  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  used  with  special  reference  to  the 
comfort  of  the  parts,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  oppress  by  their  weip:ht, 
or  irritate  by  their  long  retention  and  the  stimulating  character  of  their  iugre- 
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dients.  The  mode  of  employing  water-dressings  has  also  been  snfficientlj  con- 
sidered in  another  part  of  the  work  to  render  any  further  remarks  regarding  them 
here  unnecessary. 

UnguentSf  ointments,  or  salves  of  various  kinds  are  employed  as  dressings  in 
ulcers  and  other  open  surfaces ;  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject, 
especially  of  late  years,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  discard  these  snbstaiices 
altogether  from  practice.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  ungnents  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  affection  of  many  practitioners,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  common 
people,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  I  am  sure,  always  to  dispense  with  their  use. 
Prejudice,  I  imagine,  has  had  much  to  do  in  proscribing  this  class  of  remedies; 
when  such  a  nian  as  Liston  raises  his  voice  against  any  point  of  practice,  it  is 
usually  very  hard  for  the  lesser  lights  of  surgery  to  resist  its  influence,  and  the 
cry  therefore  at  once  becomes  general,  whether  there  is  any  just  reason  for  it  or 
not.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  rancid  ointments  act  as  irritants ;  this,  however, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  article,  but  simply  of  him  who  uses  it.  Prepared  and 
employed  for  the  occasion,  experience  teaches  me  that  the  application  of  onguents 
is  often  attended  with  the  must  salutary  effects,  admirably  protecting  granulating 
surfaces,  and  rapidly  promoting  cicatrization.  As  a  general  rule,  I  have  fonnd 
that  all  the  officinal  medicated  ointments  are  much  too  strong,  requiring  to  be 
diluted  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths. 

Whatever  dressings  be  employed,  they  should  be  carefully  confined  by  means  of 
a  bandage,  evenly  and  lightly  applied,  so  as  to  afford  the  requisite  support^  and 
no  more.  In  most  situations,  this  may  readily  be  done  with  the  common  roller ; 
but  in  certain  regions,  as  the  groin,  perineum,  anus,  and  head,  particular  con- 
trivances may  be  necessaty,  as  the  spica,  the  T  bandage,  and  the  four-tailed 
bandages  For  retaining  dressings  upon  the  scrotum  and  manmiary  gland  the 
suspensory  bandage  will  be  found  most  convenient. 

SECT.  X. — BANDAGING. 

Bandages  arc  substances  employed  for  retaining  dressings  in  cases  of  wounds, 
ulcers,  abscesses,  fractures,  dislocations,  and  other  affections,  as  well  as  with  a 
view  to  their  direct  curative  effects,  which,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  are 
probably  much  greater  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  They  vary  much 
in  shape  and  size,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  the  object  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  A  vast  number  of  bandages 
have  been  described  in  certain  modern  works,  especially  those  on  minor  surgery, 
much  ingenuity,  and,  according  to  my  belief,  much  time,  having  been  wasted,  in 
trying  to  adapt  them  to  every  part  and  region  of  the  body,  and  to  every  circum- 
stance, however  insignificant,  to  which  such  contrivances  can  possibly  be  applied. 
By  running  into  these  extremes,  the  art  of  bandaging  has  been  greatly  compli- 
cated, and  much  injury  inflicted  upon  a  department  of  surgery,  which,  if  properly 
administered,  is  capable  of  conferring  immense  benefit  in  almost  every  form  of 
accident  and  disease  affecting  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  ancient 
surgeons  racked  their  brains  to  invent  names  for  designating  bandages,  and  the 
claims  of  not  a  few  of  them  to  distinction  were  based  almost  exclusively  upon 
such  absurd  and  puerile  pursuits.  If  a  man  was  so  fortunate  as  to  devise  an 
apparatus  for  expelling  peccant  humors,  for  retaining  a  cataplasm  upon  the  scalp, 
or  for  supporting  a  diseased  breast,  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  generally 
amply  gratified.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  employments  have  had  too  many 
imitators  in  modern  times. 

The  more  simple  a  bandage  is  the  more  likely  will  it  be,  if  judiciously  used, 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  all  complicated  contrivances  of 
this  kind  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  them,  the  ease 
with  which  they  become  deranged,  and  the  trouble  and  vexation  of  changing 
them,  the  attempts  to  do  so  being  frequently  attended  with  serious  inconvenience 
and  pain  to  Ihe  patient,  and  perhaps  great  detriment  to  the  parts  affected.  In 
general,  the  single-headed  roller  is  all  that  can  be  required  in  almost  any  case ; 
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Fig.  155. 


B^odHge  of  Scaltetat. 


occasionally  the  strip-bandage,  commonly  known  as  the  bandage  of  Scnltetus, 
represented  in  fig.  155,  may  advantageouHly 
be  employed,  especially  in  compound  frac- 
tures and  dislocations.  The  many-tailed 
bandage  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  dis- 
carded from  practice,  as  inconvenient  and 
aseless.  It  consists,  as  the  name  indicates, 
of  a  number  of  transverse  slips,  of  the 
same  width  bnt  unequal  length,  stitched  to 
a  longttndinal  portion,  and  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
leg. 

Bandages  are  composed  of  various  ma- 
terials; generally  of  muslin,  bleached  or 
unbleached,  of  calico  or  of  linen,  the  only 
objection  to  the  latter  being  its  expense. 
Occasionally  they  are  made  of  flannel, 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  protect 
the  parts  from  cold,  as  in  oedema  of  the 
extremities,  and  in  the  swelling  attendant 
npon  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of  a  joint, 
in  persons  of  an  unhealthy,  broken  consti- 
tution, who  are  commonly  so  extremely 
susceptible  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  In 
general,  muslin  will  be  found  to  answer 
every  purpose,  being  both  cheap  and  easily 
procured ;  it  should  be  soft,  firm,  smooth, 
strong,  and  not  too  yielding,  divested  of 
selvage  and  seam,  and  washed  before  it  is 
applied.  Calico  is  not  a  good  material  for 
bandages,  as  it  is  usually  too  light  and  flimsy :  I  never  employ  it.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  in  affections  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  requiring  steady  and 
equable  compression,  gum-elastic  cloth  may  advantageously  be  used. 

The  length  and  width  of  a  bandage  are  of  course  subject  to  much  diversity, 
depending  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
applied.  Hence,  while  in  one  case  it  need  hardly  be  half  an  inch  in  width,  and 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  in  another  it  may  require  a  width  of  two,  three, 
or  even  six  inches,  as  in  injuries  of  the  chest,  and  a  length  of  many  yards.  Mus- 
lin is  usually  torn  into  the  requisite  sized  strip,  whereas  linen,  being  much 
stronger,  is  best  shaped  with  the  scissors.  The  ravellings  being  picked  away, 
each  piece  is  rolled  into  a  firm  cylinder,  and  put  away  for  use,  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  The  winding  may  be  eff'ected  either 
by  hand,  the  cloth  beidg  held  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  or  by  appropriate 
machinery,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  every  practitioner,  and  of  which 
illostrations  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  works  on  minor  surgery.  However 
effected,  it  should  be  done  with  great  care,  since  no  one  can  possibly  apply  a 
bandage  well  that  has  been  wound  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.  % 

When  intended  to  be  used  upon  an  extremity,  the  rule  is  always  to  begin  at 
the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  and  to  proceed  from  thence  upwards  some  distance 
beyond  the  seat  of  the  disease  or  injury.  The  end  of  the  bandage  being  slightly 
unfolded  is  held  firmly  upon  the  part  with  one  hand,  while  the  cylinder  is  carried 
round  the  limb  with  the  other,  and  thus  the  application  is  continued  by  circular 
and  reversed  turns,  as  they  are  named,  until  the  object  has  been  completed,  the 
fingers  being  pressed  upon  each  reverse  to  flatten  and  equalize  it,  as  in  fig.  156. 
If  the  bandage  were  put  on  spirally,  it  could  not  maintain  itself  upon  the  limb 
for  any  length  of  time ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  compression  would  be  so  unequal 
as  to  cause  severe  suffering,  and  perhaps  even  mortification.  The  application, 
then,  must  be  made  circularly,  and  care  taken  that  each  turn  of  the  roller  be  re- 
versed, 80  that  the  inner  surface  shall  be  the  outer,  and  the  upper  edge  the  lower^ 
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the  pressure  being  uniform  thronghoat,  or  not  g;reater  at  one  point  than  at 
anotbor,  as  in  fig.  151. 

Fig.  160.  Fig.  167. 


Tfa6  evil  effects  of  uocqual  compression  by  the  bandage  are  well  illastrated  in 
fig.  158,  copied  from  John  Bell;  it  also  shows  how  important  it  is  always  to 
begin  the  application  of  the  bandage  at  the  distal  extremity  of  a  limb,  and  not 
above  the  wrist  or  ankle,  as  happeni'd  iu  the  cose  so  graphically  described  by  the 
celebrated  Scotch  surgeon.  In  all  cases  of  severe  injury  or  disease,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  swelling  and  to  the  extension  of  the  morbid  action,  due  allowance  mnst 
be  made  for  the  inflanmiatory  effusions  that  will  necessarily  occnr.  Hence,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  both  in  applying  the  bandage  and  in  watching  its 
effects  afterwards.  For  want  of  this  precaution  many  a  limb  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  reputation  of  not  a  few  proctitioncrs  irretrievably  ruined. 

Some  surgeons  are  fond  of  employing  the  double-headed  roller ;  bnt  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  resort  lo  it,  and  am  satisfied  that  there  are  few  cases,  if 
any,  in  which  it  may  not  be  advantageously  replaced  by  the  single-headed,  whose 
application  has  just  been  described.  The  double-headed  bandage  is  considered 
as  being  particularly  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  penetrating  deep 
among  the  muscles,  where  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  effect  accurate  appo- 
sition of  the  deep  as  well  as  of  the  superficial  sides  of  the  solution  of  continuity ; 
but  even  here  no  indication  is  presented  that  cannot  be  readily  fulfilled  with  the 
compress  and  single-headed  roller.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  certainly  never 
been  ai.  a  loss  in  this  respect. 

The  bandage  of  Scultetus,  represented  in  fig.  155,  consists  of  a  number  of 
strips,  generally  fVom  ten  to  twenty,  or  of  pieces  of  an  ordinary  roller,  of  equal 
or  unequal  length  and  breadth,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  sui^eon.  They 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  when  applied,  each  succeeding  one  shall 
overlap  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  preceding  one,  the  compression  being 
made  in  the  same  gentle,  uniform  manner  as  in  the  employment  of  the  ordinary 
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roller.  This  form  of  bandago  ia  peculiarly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  coi 
fractnres  and  dislocations,  in  connection  with  which  it  will  frequently  h 
tioned. 

Bandages  are  sometimes  applied  wet ;  but  in 
doing  this  much  vigilance  must  be  exercised, 
lest,  shrinking  too  much  as  they  dry,  they  pro- 
duce a  greater  degree  of  compression  than  may 
be  compatible  with  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
parts.  What  is  called  the  starched  bandage,  an 
excellent  modern  device,  will  receive  particular 
attention  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
fractnrca  of  the  extremities,  to  which  it  is  more 
especially  adapted.  When  it  becomes  dry,  it 
forms  a  stiCT,  firm,  immovable  case,  well  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  in 
contact  with  each  other.  Amidon,  gum-shellac, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  kindred  articles  may 
be  ased  for  the  same  purpose,  the  bandage  being 
wet  with  them,  and  immediately  applied  to  tho 
affected  limb. 

The  band^^,  viewed  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  has 
been  too  mnch  neglected  by  modern  practitioners. 
No  one  who  has  properly  used  it,  or  who  is  capa- 
ble of  properly  applying  it,  can,  for  a  moment, 
donbt  its  great  utility;  my  experience  with  it 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  amply  attests  this 
fart;  still,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  temper 
our  enthusiasm,  and  that  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  species  of  hob- 
byism,  calculated  to  mislead  tho  judgment,  and 
to  bring  surgery  into  discredit  Employed  in- 
discriminately, it  cannot  fail,  in  many  cases,  to 
cause  serious  mischief,  and  to  be  followed  by 
chagrin  and  disappointment.  When  the  hand  of 
a  master  is  not  present  to  direct  and  guide  our 
prartice,  the  result  may  frequently  bo  most  dis- 
astrons  both  to  tho  patient  and  the  surgeon. 
The  evil  effects  of  bandages,  in  their  aggregate 
capacity,  are  hardly  less  serious  than  those  oG 
mercury,  the  lancet,  and  other  potent  reme- 
dies ;  if  they  are,  it  is  only  because  this  agent 
18  lees  frequently  employed.  Numerous  instances 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  where  limbs,  and  , 
even  life,  have  been  the  forfeit  of  its  injudicious 
use. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  band^e  acts  in  producing  its  salntary 
effects.  In  fractures  and  dislocations,  as  well  as  in  large  wounds,  it  powerfully 
controls  nmscular  contraction,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  tumefaction,  by 
giving  tone  and  support  to  the  capillary  and  other  veijsels.  Its  influence  as  a 
Borbebcient  is  evinced  in  the  rapid  abatement  of  the  swelling  which  so  often 
follows  compression  by  the  bandage  in  erysipelas,  cndema,  and  various  kinds  of 
injuries;  or,  more  strikingly  still,  in  orchitis,  when,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
more  active  disease,  the  testicle  is  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  which  is  but 
another  form  of  bandage.  Hero  in  a  short  time,  ordinarily  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  swelling  usually  so  far  disappears  as  to  allow  the  orgau  to  slip 
out  of  its  artificial  case,  or,  at  all  events,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  renewal 
of  the  dressing.  The  general  effect  of  the  bandage  woald  thus  seem  to  be  some- 
what eimilar  to  that  of  mercury,  controlling  capillary  action,  and  promoting  the 
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absorption  of  effused  fluids ;  but  it  has  the  additional  advantage,  and  no  trifling 
one  it  is,  that  it  supports  the  muscles  and  prevents  spasm,  as  is  so  remarkably 
evinced  in  fractures  and  in  the  stump  after  amputation. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  bandaging  may  be  carried,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  frequent  allusion  that  will  be  made  to  it  in  different  parts  of  this  work ; 
it  will  suffice  here  to  observe  that  it  is  applicable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  treat- 
ment of  all  classes  of  wounds,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  severe,  to  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  ulcers,  abscesses,  erysipelas,  whitlow,  orchitis,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  veins,  and  to  nearly  all  affections  of  the  limbs  in 
which  there  is  an  effusion  of  serum,  or  serum  and  plastic  matter. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

Operativb  surgery  has  too  often  been  regarded  as  an  opprobrium  of  the 
healing  art.  This  opinion,  as  foolish  as  it  is  unfounded,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
public,  who,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  generally  but  poor  judges,  but  has  fre- 
quently been  advanced  even  by  medical  men.  That  this  department  of  surgery 
is  often  abused  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  does  it  thence  follow  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  profession  and  an  injury  to  tlie  community?  Such  a  view  would  be 
absurd,  because  it  would  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  the  results  of  daily  experience.  As  long  as  the  human  body  is  liable 
to  accidents,  and  as  long  as  nature  is  incapable  of  arresting,  by  her  own  efforts, 
the  various  morbid  processes  which  she  herself  institutes,  so  long  will  practi- 
tioners be  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid,  and,  I  may  add,  the  blessings,  of  operative 
surgery.  Is  it  a  disgrace  to  amputate  a  leg  for  a  mortification  of  the  foot,  to 
extirpate  a  testicle  that  has  been  destroyed  by  cystic  disease,  to  divide  the  stric- 
ture in  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  to  extract  a  stone  from  the  bladder,  to  break  up 
a  cataract,  or  to  trephine  the  skull  in. a  punctured  fracture  ?  Surely,  no  one  will 
doubt  that  in  these,  and  a  hundred  other  instances,  our  object  can  be  attained 
only  by  an  operation.  Medicine,  under  such  circumstances,  however  judiciously 
administered,  is  not  only  utterly  futile,  but  is  always  ready  to  avail  itself  of  the 
aid  of  surgery.  Its  empire  is  temporarily  suspended,  and  it  only  resumes  its 
legitimate  functions  after  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  true  beyond  doubt,  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  that,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  and  enlightened  practi- 
tioners, a  resort  to  instruments  is  much  less  frequent  now  than  it  was  even  ten 
years  ago ;  many  limbs  which  would  formerly  have  been  subjected  to  amputation 
are  now  easily  saved,  and  many  diseases  which  were  once  regarded  as  utterly 
hopeless  now  readily  yield  under  the  influence  of  our  therapeutic  efforts. 

Operative  surgery  is  progressive ;  it  has  done  a  vast  deal,  but  a  vast  deal 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished.  If  it  has  emerged  out  of  chaos  into  order,  and 
out  of  darkness  into  light ;  if  it  has  laid  aside  iti)  farrago  of  instruments,  and 
its  fondness  for  blood ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  has  assumed  the  fair  and  stately  propor- 
tions of  a  science,  it  owes  it  to  itself  to  perfect  itself  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  as  well  as  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  still  more 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  profession,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
public.  It  is  a  disgrace  only  when  it  is  practised  for  base  and  selfish  ends ;  not 
when  it  interposes  its  resources  for  the  purpose  of  removing  disease  and  averting 
death. 

Qualifications  of  a  Surgeon. — The  performance  of  operations  presupposes 
the  possession  of  certain  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.     It  is  not  every 
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man  that  can  become  an  operator,  even  presuming  that  he  has  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  anatomj  and  of  the  use  of  instruments.  Courage,  which  is  so 
indispensable,  is  possessed  by  comparatively  few ;  the  sight  of  blood,  and  the 
idea  of  inflicting  pain  were  so  disagreeable  to  Hallcr,  that,  although  he  taught 
surgery  with  great  success  for  seventeen  years,  he  never,  it  seems,  during  all  that 
time,  performed  a  solitary  operation  upon  the  living  subject.  Courage,  like 
poetry,  has  often  been  said  to  be  a  gift  of  nature,  and  nothing  is,  perhaps,  more 
true  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  timid  man  may,  by  attention  to  his  educa- 
tion, and  by  constant  practice,  become,  in  the  end,  a  good  operator.  Habit  does 
a  vast  deal  for  us  in  such  cases,  for  it  literally  becomes  a  second  nature.  I 
recollect  a  man,  who  in  his  youth  nearly  fainted  at  the  sight  of  blood  as  it  flowed 
from  a  vein  of  the  arm  into  the  basin,  which  it  devolved  upon  him  to  hold  during 
the  operation  of  venesection,  and  yet  who,  by  a  course  of  self-training  and  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  anatomy,  has  made  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  knife. 
Celsus,  long  ago,  happily  defined  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  operator. 
He  should  possess,  says  the  illustrious  Roman,  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  a  keen 
eye,  and  the  most  unflinching  courage,  which  can  disregard  alike  the  sight  of 
blood  and  the  cries  of  the  patient. 

But  the  above  are  not  the  only  qualities,  important  though  they  be,  which 
an  operator  should  possess.  If  he  is  not  honest  in  his  puq^oses,  or  scrupu- 
laasiy  determined,  in  every  case,  to  act  only  with  an  eye  single  to  the  benefit 
of  his  patient,  and  the  glory  of  his  profession,  he  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
which  he  bears,  or  fit  for  the  discharge  of  the  solemn  duties  which  he  assumes. 
lo  a  word,  such  an  operator  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  he  will  be  certain,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers,  to  employ  the  knife  rather  for  the  temporary  eclat 
which  may  follow  its  use,  than  for  the  good  of  the  individual  whom  he  unneces- 
sarily tortures.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  amputate  a  limb,  although  the  patient 
should  die  the  moment  he  is  removed  from  the  table,  or  to  tie  the  carotid  artery 
for  a  malignant  disease  of  the  eye,  although  he  knows  full  well  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure never  has,  in  any  instance,  been  of  the  slightest  benefit.  Such  men,  of 
whom  there  are,  even  yet,  unfortunately,  too  many  in  our  profession,  deserve  the 
name  of  knivesmen  and  knaves  rather  than  of  surgeons  and  honest  men.  No 
operation  should  ever  be  undertaken  without  due  del  liberation,  and  without  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  consequences  involved  in  the  result.  Everything 
that  is  done  should  be  done  with  reference  exclusively  to  the  patient ;  self  should 
not  have  the  slightest  weight  in  the  matter.  The  question,  in  every  case,  should 
be,  is  an  operation  necessary  to  save  life,  or  to  place  the  individual  in  a  condition 
calculated  to  promote  and  insure  his  recovery  ?  If  this  can  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, the  operation  should  by  all  means  be  proceeded  with  ;  but  if  it  be  ascer- 
tained, clearly  and  satisfactorily,  that  it  presents  no  such  prospect,  both  humanity 
and  common  sense  dictate  the  propriety  of  declining  it.  It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating 
spectacle  to  see  a  surgeon  cut  off  a  limb,  or  remove  a  cancerous  tumor,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  having  it  said  that  he  performed  an  o{>eration.  I  am  daily  shocked 
by  the  reports  of  cases  of  the  extirpation  of  malignant  growths  in  the  hospital 
as  well  as  in  the  private  practice  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  question  may 
well  be  asked,  when  will  such  silly  and  unmeaning,  or,  to  use  the  proper  expression, 
criminal  procedures  cease  to  disgrace  our  profession  and  to  shock  our  sensibilities  ? 

Every  surgeon  who  wishes  to  make  himself  a  skilful  operator  should  have  a  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  acquaintance  with  the  healthy  structures 
and  their  relations  with  each  other  should  be  so  clear  and  distinct  that  he  should 
be  able  to  see  them  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  or  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  should 
carefully  study  their  color  and  consistence,  that,  seeing  and  feeling  them,  he  may 
readily  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  and  not  be  obliged  to  ask  his  assistants 
whether  this  is  an  artery,  that  a  nerve,  or  this  a  tendon,  a  muscle,  or  a  ligament. 
Nor  should  he  limit  himself  merely  to  the  study  of  healthy  and  relative  anatomy. 
He  should  also  have  an  intimate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy, 
or  of  the  changes  which  are  impressed  upon  the  organs  and  tissues  by  disease 
and  accident,  and  also  of  the  various  growths,  formations,  and  deposits.  The 
information  thus  derived  will  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  facilitating  the  different 
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steps  of  the  operation,  and  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  determine  what  to  remove 
and  what  to  spare. 

No  man  can  become  an  accomplished  operator  unless  he  practises  constantlj 
on  the  dead  subject.  Dexterity,  grace,  and  elegance  are  to  be  acquired  only  by 
long  and  patient  exercise.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  our  students,  they  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  use  of  the  knife.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  engage  in 
the  active  duties  of  their  profession  without  ever  having  performed  a  solitary 
operation  on  the  cadaver,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  failure  and  disgrace 
should  so  often  attend  their  early  trials  on  the  living  subject  There  should  be, 
as  I  publicly  declared  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  every  medical  school  a 
demonstrator  of  the  operations  of  surgery,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  perform, 
in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  all  the  operations  on  the  dead  body  which  it  is  ever 
necessary  to  perform  on  the  living.  Such  exercises  could  not  be  too  frequently 
repeated  by  the  teacher,  or  too  often  performed  by  the  student  In  all  operations 
involving  unusual  anatomical  complexity,  a  good  plan  is  to  make  a  thorough 
dissection  of  the  parts  immediately  beforehand.  Langenbeck  and  Lisfranc  always 
adopted  this  method,  and  I  have  often  profited  by  it  in  my  own  practice. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — No  operation,  unless  it  be  of  the  most  trivial 
nature,  should  ever  be  attempted  without  due  preparation  of  the  patient's  system. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  case  of  emergency,  where,  in  order  to  save 
life,  we  are  obliged  to  act  on  the  instant,  without  any  precaution  of  this  kind, 
and  sometimes  even  without  the  necessary  assistants.  The  character  and  amount 
of  the  preliminary  treatment  must,  of  course,  vary  in  different  cases  and  under 
different  circumstances,  and  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  precise  specification.  It 
may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that,  if  the  patient  be  unusually  plethoric  and 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  should  bo  bled  at  the  arm,  until  he  begins  plainly  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  loss,  when  the  flow  should  be  arrested.  In  opposite  states  of 
the  system,  however,  such  a  procedure  will  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  might 
even  be  prejudicial.  In  all  instances  it  is  well  to  take  into  the  account  the  prob- 
able loss  of  blood  that  may  take  place  during  the  operation.  If  this  is  likely  to 
be  considerable,  all  preliminary  abstraction  must  be  carefully  refrained  fh>m, 
even  in  healthy,  robust  subjects ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
copious,  or  even  a  considerable,  loss  of  blood  before,  during,  or  immediately  after 
an  operation,  has  a  marked  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  retard  recovery,  and  to 
dispose  to  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  tetanus,  and  other  ill  effects. 
Indeed,  so  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  that  I  feel  as 
if  it  could  not  be  urged  too  frequently,  or  too  forcibly,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  certain  amount  of  hemorrhage, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  not  only  do  no  harm,  but  that  it  would  positively 
be  beneficial,  by  rendering  the  system  less  liable  to  inflammation.  Modem  ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that  such  an  opinion  is  utterly  untenable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  case,  about  to  be  subjected  to  the  knife, 
in  which  purgatives  are  not  indicated,  or  in  which,  if  they  are  not  positively 
indicated,  their  exhibition  would  not  be  eminently  beneficial.  These  remedies 
not  only  clear  out  the  bowels,  but  they  often  exert  a  most  salutary  influencof  in 
modifying  and  restoring  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  mucous  follicles,  and  it  is 
just  fes  much  of  a  rule  with  me  to  prescribe  them  before  my  operations  as  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  patient's  diet.  The  best  articles  for  this  purpose  are  blue  mass  and 
colocynth,  or  calomel  and  rhubarb,  either  alone,  or  in  union  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic.  The  latter  substances  are  especially  valuable 
when  there  is  much  disorder  of  the  secretions,  with  headache  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Occasionally  nothing  answers  better  than,  or  hardly  as  well  as,  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  Epsom  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesia.  Independently  of  their  direct  cathartic 
effect,  purgatives  are  often  extremely  useful  in  clearing  out  the  lx)wels,  when,  as 
for  example  in  lithotomy  and  in  anal  fistule,  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  any  action 
upon  them  for  several  days  after  the  operation. 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  generally  regarded,  and  very  justly  so,  as 
of  paramount  importance.  The  extent  to  which  this  should  be  carried  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  but,  as  a  general 
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rule,  it  should  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  too  rigid  or  protracted,  and,  on  the  other, 
not  too  abundant.  Much  of  the  success  of  au  operation  is  often  directly  trace- 
able to  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject  In  most  instances  it 
will  be  adrisable  to  enjoin  entire  abstinence  from  meat  and  the  coarser  kinds  of 
vegetables,  coffee  and  strong  tea,  hot  biscuit,  pastry,  condiments,  and,  in  short, 
all  articles  of  an  indigestible  and  heating  natare.  The  quantity  of  food  taken  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  should  also  be  less  than  ordinary,  for  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  harm  may  result  from  an  undue  amount  of  mild  and  unstimulant  food  as 
from  the  moderate  use  of  the  more  solid  and  substantial  articles. 

Instead  of  dieting  and  purging  the  patient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  and 
Btimulato  him  before  it  is  safe  to  use  the  knife.  He  may  be  exhausted,  deficient 
io  nerve-power,  or  pale  and  anemic,  requiring  a  rich,  concentrated  animal  or 
animo-vegetable  diet,  milk,  brandy,  ale  or  porter,  and,  perhaps,  quinine  and  iron, 
especially  the  tincture  of  the  chloride.  Such  a  course  is  particularly  indicated 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  epidemic  disease,  lest  the  patient,  from  shock  and 
loss  of  blood,  should  fall  a  ready  prey  to  its  effects. 

Finally,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  some 
days  or  even  weeks,  the  most  perfect  quietude  should  be  observed,  especially  if 
the  operation  is  at  all  likely  to  be  of  a  serious  character.  If,  for  example,  the 
object  is  to  extract  a  foreign  substance  from  the  knee-joint,  or  to  perform  an 
operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  use  too  much  caution  in  this  respect.  In  sach  cases  the  patient 
should  not  only  refrain  from  exercise,  but  he  should  remain  recumbent  for  several 
weeks,  with  the  limb  in  an  elevated  position.  In  general,  however,  the  restraint 
need  not  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  a  few  days'  confinement  to  the  house  being 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  patient's  mind  should  always  be  in  as  tranquil  a  state  as  possible.  All 
business  cares  should  be  laid  aside,  and  no  outward  troubles  of  any  kind  should 
be  permitted  to  obtrude  themselves  during  this  probationary  period.  He  should 
indulge  in  no  unpleasant  forebodings  concerning  the  result  of  the  operation,  or, 
if  this  be  inevitable,  the  surgeon  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  assuage 
and  mitigate  them  by  proper  explanations.  In  a  word,  it  is  his  duty,  in  all  cases, 
to  encourage  the  timid  and  console  the  desponding  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
A  Burgeon  who  neglects  his  duty  in  this  respect  is  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-beinga.  Many  of  our  patients  are  from  abroad,  away  from 
home  and  friends,  and  therefore  peculiarly  in  need  of  sympathy. 

I  have  never  put  off  an  operation  on  account  of  the  particular  season  of  the 
year.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  gravest  accidents,  requiring  amputation, 
occur  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  day  of  the  year,  such  a  precaution  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  common  sense,  is  not  wholly  useless.  Never- 
theless, I  should  certainly  not  advise  the  undertaking  of  any  serious  operation  in 
extremely  hot  weather,  if  it  were  possible  to  postpone  it  without  detriment  to  my 
patient  The  same  objection,  however,  does  not  lie  against  very  cold  weather, 
inasmuch  as  a  good  fire  and  a  properly  regulated  temperature  of  the  apartment 
may  generally  be  obtained,  without  much  trouble,  even  in  midwinter  and  in  the 
most  rigorous  climate. 

No  operation,  even  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  unless  imperatively  demanded, 
should  be  performed  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.  This  remark  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  erysipelas,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  almost  sure 
to  ingraft  itself  upon  the  wound,  much  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  part  and  sys- 
tem. During  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  in  Kentucky  in  1845,  '4G,  and  '47,  the 
slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  leech-bite,  and  the  application  of  a  blister,  were 
often  followed  by  an  obstinate,  and  sometimes  even  a  fatal,  attack  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  I  was  compelled,  for  many  mouths,  to  decline  the 
use  of  the  knife  nearly  altogether. 

Age  is,  as  a  general  rule,  no  barrier  to  an  operation.  Even  infants  at  the 
breast  hove  occasionally  undergone  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  in  certain 
congenital  aff'ections,  as  occlusion  of  the  anus  and  urethra,  the  knife  is  obliged  to 
be  used  almost  immediately  after  birth.     I  am,  however,  as  will  be  BlateOi  m  \\& 
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proper  place,  no  advocate  for  very  early  interference  in  hare-lip ;  and  I  shoold  say- 
that  it  was  l)est,  as  a  general  rule,  to  put  off  all  severe  operations  in  infants  as 
long  as  possible,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  lx>ar  the  shock  and  loss  of 
blood,  consequent  upon  such  undertakings,  much  worse  than  persons  of  riper 
years  and  more  developed  constitutions.  Very  old  people  often  bear  operations 
remarkably  well,  and  recover  from  their  effects  with  surprising  facility.  Preg- 
nancy should  always  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  imperatively  demanded  to  save  life.  Even  the  extraction  of 
a  tooth  is  occasionally  followed  by  abortion  or  miscarriage,  from  the  perturbatiog 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  system. 

The  habits  of  our  patients  should  not  be  disregarded  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  operative  interference,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  frequently  materially  influence  the  result.  Intemperance  of 
every  description,  especially  if  long  continued,  always  modifies  the  constitution, 
and  renders  it  less  able,  as  a  general  rule,  to  bear  the  shock  and  sabseqaent 
effects  of  the  operation  than  in  ordinary  cases.  In  habitual  drunkards  mania  k 
potu,  erysipelas,  and  unhealthy  suppuration  are  of  frequent  occurrence  after  the 
use  of  the  knife.  Huge  feeders,  or  persons  who  are  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  who  take  little  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  scarcely  less  exempt  from 
these  affections.  Inordinate  sexual  indulgence,  the  habitual  loss  of  blood,  and 
debility  from  previous  suffering,  often  place  the  life  of  the  patient  in  danger  after 
a  severe  operation.  Fat  persons,  and  individuals  of  a  doughy,  inelastic  consti- 
tution, do  not  bear  the  knife  so  well  as  the  fleshy  and  more  robust.  The  same 
is  true,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  strumous  people.  Nervous,  hysterical 
females  are  bad  subjects  for  severe  operations.  Hospital  patients,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities,  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  possess  the  same  toleran6e  of  the  knife 
as  private  patients. 

Should  females  be  subjected  to  operations  during  the  menstrual  period,  or  just 
before  its  occurrence  ?  Of  the  impropriety  of  such  a  course  there  can,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  be  no  doubt,  yet  there  may  be  exceptions  even  here.  Certainly  no 
sensible  surgeon  would  extract  a  cataract  at  such  a  time,  or  remove  a  diseased 
mamma,  or,  in  short,  perform  any  serious  operation,  if  it  could  possibly  be  post- 
poned. But,  on  the  other  hand,  daily  observation  teaches  us  that  women  who 
are  badly  hurt  during  the  menstrual  period  often  make  most  excellent  recoveries. 
Hence,  I  should  deem  it  perfectly  proper  to  perform  at  least  any  of  the  minor 
operations  at  this  time,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  other  where  delay  might  prove 
prejudicial. 

There  arc  certain  diseaseSj  even  some  which  are  not  of  a  malignant  character, 
in  which  surgical  interference  is  wholly  inadmissible,  either  for  the  time  being, 
or  altogether.  I  allude  to  those  cases  in  which  the  malady  demanding  operation 
is  complicated  with  other  affections.  Thus,  in  anal  fistule,  associated  witli  tuber- 
cular phthisis,  no  surgeon,  who  has  any  consideration  for  his  patient,  or  any 
respect  for  the  art  and  science  which  he  professes,  would  think  of  using  the  knife. 
The  anal  disease,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  regarded  as  nature's  issue,  the  drying  up 
of  which  would  only  be  too  surely  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  pulmonary 
symptoms.  In  stone  of  the  bladder  no  one  operates  when  there  is  serious  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  even  of  the  bladder  itself.  Amputation  of  a  limb 
is  never  performed,  except  in  cases  of  accident,  when  there  is  an  aneurism  of 
the  heart ;  nor  is  the  femoral  artery  ever  tied  for  popliteal  aneurism  when  a  simi- 
lar affection  exists  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Persons  laboring  under  diabetes  do 
not  bear  operations  well ;  their  vital  powers  are  always  greatly  depressed  by  the 
disease,  and  they  are  apt  to  sink  rapidly  under  injury,  especially  if  attended  with 
shock  and  loss  of  blood.  In  all  malignant  maladies,  except  the  epithelial  forms, 
a  resort  to  the  knife  is  of  questionable  propriety,  even  in  their  earlier  stages,  and 
before  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  carcinomatous  cachexia. 

Indiscriminate  operations  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  as  they  are  injuri- 
ous alike  to  the  patient,  the  reputation  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  true  interests  of 
science.  Like  a  prudent  general,  the  surgeon  should  know  when  to  retreat  as 
well  as  when  to  SMdvance.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  laudable 
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than  a  bold  undertaking  in  a  case  which  mast  prove  fatal  without  speedy  relief. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  certainly  indicate  a  degree  of  weakness,  if  not  of 
absolute  wickedness,  to  attempt  an  operation  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  benefit 

There  is  a  class  of  operations  to  which  the  French  writers  have  applied  the 
term  complaiatancey  that  is,  operations  of  expediency,  not  of  necessity.     An  in- 
dividual, for  example,  has  an  infirmity,  as  a  distorted  foot,  or  a  contracted  finger, 
which  is  a  source  rather  of  annoyance  than  of  suffering  or  even  positive  inconve- 
nience; his  pride  is  piqued,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  mind  is  incessantly  dis- 
turbed by  it,  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  to  be  wholly  disqualified  for  business  and 
social  enjoyment.     Such  persons  often  importune  the  surgeon's  aid,  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  nice  question  how  he  should  govern  himself  in  regard  to  them. 
Shall  he  advise  an  operation,  and  run  the  risk  of  killing  his  patient,  or  shall  he 
refrain,  and  persuade  him  to  bear  his  cross,  for  such  it  actually  is  ?     There  can, 
I  think,  in  general,  be  very  little  difiiculty  in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion  in 
snch  a  state  of  things.     For  myself,  1  can  see  no  difference  between  the  physical 
Buffering  that  is  induced  by  a  diseased  bone  and  the  mental  distress  that  resultis 
from  a  deformed  foot;  as  far  as  their  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  individual  is  concerned  they  are  precisely  on  the  same  level,  and  hence,  if  it 
be  right  and  lawful  to  amputate  in  the  one  case,  why  should  it  not  be  in  the  other? 
If  a  young  man  has  a  varicocele,  even  of  moderate  size,  and  it  completely  de- 
stroys his  happiness  and  usefulness,  not  by  its  physical  but  by  its  mental  effects, 
is  It  not  our  solemn  duty  to  attempt  relief  by  an  operation,  although  the  attempt 
shoald  jeopard  his  life  ?     I  must  confess,  I  should  not  hesitate  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  I 
sboald  not  omit  to  warn  my  patient  of  the  risk  he  would  be  likely  to  run,  and 
if,  after  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  he  should  still  persist  in  his 
desire  to  be  operated  on,  I  should  use  every  possible  precaution,  by  a  course  of 
diet,  purgatives,  and  rest,  to  put  his  system  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
^io.staining  the  shock  of  the  approaching  ordeal.     Operations  involving  the  same 

Srinciple,  though  not  the  same  risk,  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  few  surgeons 
esitate  to  perform  them ;  I  allude  to  the  division  of  tendons  in  club-foot  and 
strabismus,  the  extraction  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  cataract  of  one  eye,  when 
the  other  eye  is  sound,  and  other  analogous  affections. 

Are  double  synrhronoua  operations,  or  operations  performed  in  immediate 
succession,  justifiable  ?  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question 
affirmatively  when  the  case  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  as,  for  instance,  when 
a  man  has  several  sebaceous  tumors  ujMiu  the  scalp,  or  two  or  three  small  fatty 
tumors  upon  his  back  and  shoulder.  Here  there  could  certainly  be  no  impro- 
priety, provided  the  system  is  in  a  sound  conditio ni,  in  extirpating  all  the  morbid 
growths  at  one  sitting.  A  similar  course  would  be  very  proper  if  a  hydrocele 
coexisted  with  a  phimosis,  a  club-foot  with  a  strabismus,  a  hemorrhoid  with  a 
polyp  of  the  rectum.  Even  synchronous  amputations  are  not  unfrequently  per- 
formed, and,  occasionally,  with  the  most  hapj)y  results.  A  thigh  has  sometimes 
been  cut  off,  and  a  skull  trephined  nt  one  sitting.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  rule, 
one,  indeed,  which  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  violated,  not  to  perform  two  severe 
operations  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  in- 
asmuch as  the  shock  and  loss  of  blood  thus  entailed  might  be  followed  by  fatal 
collapse  or  destructive  inflammation.  The  rule  is  particularly  applicable  to 
chronic  cases ;  in  injuries,  on  the  contrary,  as  gunshot  wounds,  railway  accidents, 
and  compound  fractures,  the  surgeon  may  have  no  choice,  as  delay  may  then  be 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Asiiidanis, — There  are  few  operations  which  a  surgeon  can  perform  alone ; 
in  general,  he  is  obliged  to  have  assistants,  and  the  number  of  these  must  neces- 
sarily vary  in  different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances.  Sometimes  only 
one  is  required  ;  at  other  times  two,  three,  four,  or  even  half  a  dozen  will  hanlly 
suffice.  The  more  simple  an  operation  the  less  aid  will  commonly  be  necessary. 
In  lithotomy  an  assistant  holds  the  staff,  two  others  support  each  a  leg,  one 
administers  chloroform,  another  takes  charge  of  the  patient^s  hands,  and  a  sixth 
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presents  the  surgeon  his  instruments.  In  lacerating  a  cataract,  the  operates 
usually  requires  only  one  assistant,  to  support  the  head  and  upper  eyelid.  Opera- 
tions on  children,  especially  when  we  are  not  permitted  to  employ  anfl&sthetics, 
are  often  peculiarly  embarrassing,  and  demand  an  unusual  amount  of  aid  for 
their  successful  execution. 

The  beauty,  elegance,  and  rapidity,  nay,  even  the  success  of  an  operation,  are 
often  marred  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  assistants.  To  act  well  their  part,  they 
should  bo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  steps  of  the  operation  which 
is  about  to  be  performed,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  stnio- 
tnres  involved  in  it,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  anticipate  every  thought  and  wish  of  the 
principal.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  compelled,  like  so  many  Thes- 
pians, to  rehearse  the  part  which  they  are  expected  to  play  in  the  approaching 
task ;  but  we  should  see  that  they  are  properly  instructed  in  their  business,  and 
that  they  all  perfectly  understand  their  duty,  which  should  always  be  carefully 
explained  and  assigned  beforehand.  Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  for  a  sur- 
geon than  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  an  operation  to  ask  for  a  knife,  sponge,  or  liga- 
ture ;  once  begun,  everything  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  any  cause.  Good,  well-trained  assistants 
are,  unfortunately,  not  always  to  be  obtained  ;  the  older  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  too  much  occupied,  or  too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  afford  their  senrioes, 
and  the  younger  are  too  often  ignorant  of  the  duties  required  of  them. 

Duty  of  the  Surgeon. — When  the  surgeon  has  perfect  control  of  his  time,  as  he 
almost  always  may  have,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  he  generally  selects  a  parti- 
cular hour  for  perfonning  the  operation.  The  best  period  of  the  day,  at  least  in 
this  country,  is  from  II  to  2  o'clock,  as  he  will  then  have  a  good  light,  and  also 
be  in  better  trim  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  An  operation,  especially  an 
important  one,  should  never  be  performed  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  cloudy 
weather ;  for,  should  hemorrhage  arise,  he  might  be  sadly  puzzled  in  his  attempts 
to  arrest  it,  on  account  of  the  want  of  good  light,  so  indispensable  on  such 
occasions. 

At  the  hour  specified  for  the  operation  everything  should  be  in  its  place ;  the 
assistants  should  attend  with  military  punctuality ;  the  table  should  be  properly 
prepared  ;  the  chloroform,  ammonia,  and  brandy,  instruments,  ligatures,  sponges, 
water,  and  najikins,  should  all  bo  at  the  precise  spot  where  they  are  required ; 
in  short,  nothing  should  be  wanting,  but  everything  be  at  hand,  and  arranged  in 
the  most  perfect  order.  I  have  heard  of  a  surgeon,  engaged  in  an  amputation, 
making  his  flaps,  and  asking  for  his  saw,  which  had  Ijeen  left  in  an  adjoining 
room!  On  one  occasion  a  lithotomist  performed  the  lateral  section,  and  was  about 
to  introduce  the  forceps  to  extract  the  stone,  when,  lo  and  behold,  the  instrument 
had  not  been  put  on  the  tray  I  Such  blunders  might  create  a  smile,  if  they  did 
not  sometimes  involve  serious  consequences.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  all 
these  preparations  should  be  made  in  an  adjoining  room,  away  from  the  patient ; 
it  is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  he  is  about  to  suffer,  without  seeing  the  instru- 
ments of  his  torture  deliberately  spread  out,  one  after  another,  before  his  eyes. 

Of  the  precise  time,  as  to  the  day  and  hour,  of  the  ope]:ation,  the  patient 
should  usually  be  kept  in  ignorance,  as  the  information,  if  made,  could  hardly 
fail  to  exert  a  perturbating,  and,  consequently,  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the 
mind,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  general  system.  It  is  only  in  the  milder  cases 
that  this  intelligence  should  be  communicated.  There  is,  however,  much  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  in  different  individuals,  for,  while  some  would  shrink  from 
the  disclosure,  and  be,  perhaps,  seriously  affected  by  it,  others  will  not  only  be 
indifferent  to,  but  absolutely  court  it. 

Position  of  the  Patient  and  Surgeon. — The  position  of  the  patient,  the  sur- 
geon, and  assistants  must  vary,  of  course,  in  different  cases,  and  can  be  discussed 
here  only  in  a  general  manner.  When  chloroform  is  to  be  given,  absolute  recum- 
bency is  required,  to  guard  not  only  against  delay,  but  also  against  the  occurrence 
of  serious  mishaps.  But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  horizontal  posture 
should  always  be  preferred  whenever  the  o])eration  is  likely  to  be  protracted,  or 
attended  with  much  shock  and  loss  of  blood.      In  other  cases,  again,  as  in 
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lithotomj,  the  operation  cannot  be  performed  in  any  other  position  than  in  the 
recambent  In  amputating  the  thigh  and  leg,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the  arm  and 
foreann,  the  patient  always  lies  down,  not  only  on  account  of  apprehended  weak- 
ness, bat  because  it  is  always  easier,  when  he  is  thus  placed,  to  hold  the  limb  and 
control  hemorrhage.  In  lacerating  a  cataract,  the  patient  generally  sits  in  a 
chair,  with  his  head  supported  upon  the  breast  of  an  assistant ;  in  operating  on 
bare-lip,  the  child  usually  sits  upon  an  assistant's  lap,  the  head  being  firmly  held 
by  another  assistant,  standing  behind  or  by  the  side  of  the  first.  In  lithotomy, 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  the  breech  reaching  over  the  edge  of  the  table, 
two  assistants  support  the  legs,  another  holds  the  staff,  a  fourth  takes  charge  of 
the  sponges,  and  a  fifth  administers  chloroform,  while  the  surgeon  sits  on  a  low 
stool  in  front  of  the  perineum,  or,  as  I  usually  prefer,  rests  on  one  of  his  knees. 
Now  that  amesthetic  agents  are  so  much  in  Togue,  it  is  seldom  that  we  are 
obliged  to  tie  our  patients,  or  to  roll  them  up  in  sheets  or  aprons,  as  was  the 
custom  prior  to  the  discovery  of  these  most  useful  remedies. 

Operation. — Everything  being  thus  prepared — ^the  assistants  being  at  their 
posts,  the  instruments  arranged  upon  a  tray  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  likely 
to  be  required,  the  parts  divested  of  hair  and  dressings,  and  the  patient  fully 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform — the  operation  is  proceeded  with,  slowly,  de- 
liberately, and  in  the  most  orderly,  quiet,  and  dignified  manner.  All  display,  as 
BQch,  is  studiously  avoided  ;  ever  remembering,  in  the  language  of  Desault,  that 
the  simplicity  of  an  operation  is  the  measure  of  its  perfection.  No  talking  or 
whispering  should  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  the  assistants,  and,  as  to  laughter, 
nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste,  or  more  deserving  of  rebuke.  Every  important 
operation  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  solemn  undertaking,  which  may  be  followed 
in  an  instant  by  the  death  of  a  human  being,  whose  life,  on  such  an  occasion,  is 
often  literally  suspended  by  a  thread,  which  the  most  trivial  accident  may  serve 
to  snap  asunder. 

The  time  occupied  in  performing  an  operation  is  a  matter  of  some  moment, 
bat  not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  When  a  patient  is  uncon- 
scious, whether  from  cerebral  oppression,  or  from  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  agent, 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  other  things  being  equal,  whether  the  operation 
lasts  fiive  minutes  or  ten  minutes,  provided  it  is  well  executed,  which  it  certainly 
cannot  always  be  when  we  aim  at  great  speed.  Le  Cat,  it  is  said,  lithotomized 
half  a  dozen  patients  in  nearly  twice  as  many  minutes,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  lost  nearly  every  one.  Prior  to  the  application  of  chloroform  to  the  relief 
of  suffering,  rapidity  was  most  commendable,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  prevent 
shock  and  pain,  though  I  firmly  believe  that  it  was  often  secured  at  the  expense 
of  much  subsequent  mischief,  if  not  immediate  detriment.  The  maxim  of  the 
schools  has  always  been  cito,  tuto  et  jucunde ;  but,  as  it  respects  the  first  of 
these  injunctions,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  language  of  Cato,  sat  cito  si  sat  bene. 

Accidents  during  Ojjeration. — The  next  toj)ics  to  be  considered  are  the  acci- 
dents which  are  liable  to  take  place  during  the  operation,  and  the  best  methods 
of  avoiding  or  meeting  them.    These  are,  first,  hemorrhage,  and,  secondly,  shock. 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  during  an  operation  may  be  very  small  when  measured 
by  ounces,  but  very  large  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  the  system.  Much  will 
depend,  in  every  case,  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  the  temperament, 
habits,  and  health  of  the  patient.  A  hemorrhage  which  may  affect  one  individual 
very  slightly,  if,  indeed,  at  all,  may  affect  another  most  seriously  and  even  fatally. 
A  good  deal,  again,  will  depend  upon  mere  idiosyncrasy,  and  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  epidemic  disease,  which,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  generally 
impresses  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  every  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  such  disease  prevails.  Anything  like  a  copious  loss  of  blood  is, 
as  before  stated,  a  great  evil,  and  should,  therefore,  always,  if  possible,  be  ])re- 
Tented.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  loss  of  twelve,  sixteen, 
or  twenty  ounces  will  be  likely  to  be  beneficial,  even  when  there  is  unusual  vigor 
of  constitution.  If  there  be  any  undue  vascular  repletion,  it  can  always  be 
relieved,  if  the  necessity  for  it  arises,  after  the  operation  is  over.     lu  all  cases, 
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therefore,  I  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  guard  against  hemorrhage  as  much 
possible. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  tie  every  vessel  as  fast  as  it  is  divided. 
A  well-trained  assistant  will  generally  obviate  this  necessity  by  compressing  the 
bleeding  orifice  the  moment  the  knife  has  swept  beyond  it,  and  by  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  dexterity  a  large  tumor  may  often  be  removed  before  a  single 
ligature  is  applied.  Should  the  bleedilig,  hovrever,  not  be  controllable  by  this 
means,  measures  must  be  adopted  to  arrest  it  without  delay  by  ligating  the  prin- 
cipal vessels  from  which  it  proceeds. 

It  is  seldom,  at  the  present  day,  that  a  patient  sustains  anything  like  a  serions 
shock  from  an  operation,  even  if  it  be  comparatively  severe  and  protracted.  The 
use  of  anaesthetics,  if  it  do  not  always  effectually  prevent,  generally  restricts  it 
within  the  limits  of  tolerance,  and  thus  saves  the  surgeon  a  vast  amount  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  very  means  which  are 
employed  to  prevent  pain  and  shock  may  themselves  induce  severe,  if  not  fatal, 
prostration.  Hence,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used 
in  their  administration ;  the  effects  of  the  remedy  should  be  most  carefully 
watched  throughout,  so  that  any  symptom  denotive  of  danger  may  instantly  be 
recognized  and  counteracted.  By  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  recumbent,  and 
providing  for  the  free  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs,  all  mischief  may,  in  general, 
be  happily  avoided.  The  syncope,  caused  by  the  loss  of  blood,  is  met  by  a 
depressed  position  of  the  head,  by  moans  of  the  fan,  by  dashing  cold  water  upon 
the  face  and  chest,  by  holding  smelling-bottles  near^  not  to,  the  nose,  and,  in 
severe  and  alarming  cases,  by  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  spine,  and  pnecordial 
region,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  stimulating  injections,  as  brandy,  tur- 
pentine, ammonia,  or  mustard. 

Dressings  and  After-treatment. — The  operation  being  over,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  adjust  the  dressings  ;  these  should  always  be  as  light  as  possible, 
and  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  greatest  chance  for  union  by  the 
first  intention.  The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  of  late  years,  whether 
the  dressings  should  be  applied  at  once,  the  moment  the  knife  has  accomplished 
its  object,  or  whether  the  partes  should  be  permitted  to  remain  free  for  several 
hours,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  contracting  and  becoming  glazed  with 
plastic  matter.  Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  both  methods.  The  proper 
rule  of  practice,  I  think,  is  to  steer  a  middle  course,  adopting  neither  plan  exclu- 
sively. In  large  wounds,  as  those,  for  example,  left  in  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
leg,  or  arm,  and  in  the  extirpation  of  large  tumors,  the  best  plan  always  is  to 
keep  the  parts  open  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  or  until  all  oozing  has  ceased, 
and  the  raw  surface  has  become  iucrustod  with  plastic  matter,  a  light  and  porous 
napkin,  properly  folded  and  frequently  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  being  kept 
constantly  applied  to  promote  these  occurrences.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
approximation  be  effected  immediately  after  the  operation,  the  surgeon  will  often 
be  compelled,  a  short  time  afterwards,  even  when  he  has  taken  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  to  secure  the  vessels,  to  remove  his  dressings,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood ;  a  procedure  which  is  generally  not  less  painful  and  alarming  to 
the  patient  than  disagreeable  and  vexatious  to  the  attendant.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wound  be  small,  the  best  plan,  I  conceive,  is  to  bring  the  edges  together 
at  once,  as  this  saves  both  time  and  anxiety. 

The  dressings  being  applied,  the  patient  is  carried  into  his  bed,  previously  pre- 
pared for  his  accommodation,  and  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  best  promote 
his  comfort  and  the  reunion  of  the  divided  parts.  Feathers  and  heavy  quilts 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  well,  especially  if  there 
is  a  probability  of  there  being  much  discharge,  whether  of  blood,  secretion,  or 
excretion,  to  protect  the  bedding  with  a  piece  of  thin,  soft  oil-cloth,  spread  be- 
neath a  folded,  movable  sheet.  The  affected  parts  are  placed  in  an  elevated 
and  relaxed  position,  and  maintained,  throughout,  in  a  cool,  comfortable  state. 
The  diet  must  be  light  and  unirritant,  the  drink  cooling  and  palatable,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  apartment  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
All  unnecessary  conversation  should  be  avoided ;  and  no  persons,  except  the 
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nune  and  the  immediate  friends  of  the  patient,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
room  daring  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  or,  in  cases  of  great 
danger  and  severity,  not  until  a  much  longer  time. 

When  the  operation  is  at  all  severe,  my  invariable  rule  is  to  administer  a  full 
dose  of  morphia  immediately  after  it  is  over,  or  even  sometimes  an  hour  or  two 
before  it  is  commenced.  The  object  is  not  only  to  allay  pain,  which  is  always  a 
great  desideratum,  but  to  induce  sleep  and  tranquillity  of  the  system ;  in  other 
words,  to  pat  the  part,  body  and  mind,  all  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose  for  at 
least  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  use  of  the  knife.  By  a  full  dose  of 
morphia,  I  mean  not  less  than  half  a  grain  ;  a  smaller  quantity  than  this  would 
only  SiTve  to  fret  and  worry  the  patient,  instead  of  composing  him.  In  cases 
of  anusaal  severity,*!  do  not  hesitate  to  give  twice  that  quantity,  never  for- 
getting that  excessive  suffering  always  establishes  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance 
to  the  use  of  anodynes. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  patient's  diet.  If  the  ope- 
ration has  been  at  all  severe,  or  attended  with  unusual  shock  and  loss  of  blood, 
he  must  be  fed,  not  starved,  in  order  to  enable  the  system  to  reinstate  itself  as 
promptly  as  possible  into  its  former  condition,  by  the  manufacture  of  blood  and 
nervous  fluid,  both,  perhaps,  frightfully  expended  during  the  previous  contest, 
and  now  in  danger  of  being  still  further  exhausted  by  the  traumatic  fever  and 
the  tamultnous  action  of  the  heart.  The  vessels  must  be  replenished  ;  the  brain 
mud  spinal  cord  supported.  The  most  suitable  articles  for  this  purpose  are  milk 
and  stale  bread,  with  the  free  use  of  brandy,  followed,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  animal 
broths,  beef  essence,  rich  soups,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  meats.  Sub-acid  fruits 
vill  also  generally  prove  both  grateful  and  nourishing.  The  drinks  should  con- 
sist of  ice  water,  either  pure  or  acidulated,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient  A  cup  of  tea  is  often  exceedingly  soothing  and  refreshing  soon  after  a 
severe  operation.  Starvation  after  violent  shock  and  loss  of  blood  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  worst  consequences,  from  the  tendency  which  the  system  has  to  run 
into  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  hectic  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  its  incompatibility 
with  the  adhesive  process. 

But  patients  must  not  be  fed  indiscriminately  after  operations ;  when  the  indi- 
fidaal  is  young  and  robust,  perfectly  temperate  in  his  habits,  and,  above  all,  when 
he  has  not  suffered  severely  from  shock  or  loss  of  blood,  his  diet  should  be  re- 
stricted and  of  the  blandest  character  for  a  number  of  days,  or,  in  fact,  until 
the  wound  left  by  the  knife  is  in  great  measure  healed.  Improper  indulgence, 
imder  such  circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  light  up  a  fire  which  hardly  anything 
afterwards  may  be  able  to  extinguish. 

If  the  patient  has  sustained  severe  shock  or  loss  of  blood,  he  should  not  only 
be  well  fed  from  the  very  beginning,  but  promptly  subjected  to  the  use  of  tincture 
of  iron,  in  doses  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  every  two  or  three  hours,  as 
a  preventive  of  erysipelas  and  pyemia,  so  liable  to  occur  in  such  circumstances. 
Quinine  may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the  clmlyb(;ate,  especially 
if  the  patient  has  been  affected  with  malarious  disease.  Anodynes  should  also 
be  freely  exhibited. 

Attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  patient's  apartment  is  often  a  matter  of 
great  moment;  in  general,  it  will  be  best  to  regulate  it  by  the  thermometer, 
especially  in  operations  on  the  respiratory  organs,  and  after  the  extirpation  of 
ovarian  tumors.  Everything  like  a  direct  draught  umst  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
in  wet  weather  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  shut  the  windows. 

Some  of  the  above  precepts  may  seem  trivial ;  but  I  am  sure  that  they  are  of 
the  g^atest  importance,  and  that  the  want  of  their  observance  is  often  followed 
by  the  worst  consequences.  It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  talk  a  patient  to  death, 
or  to  retard  his  recovery,  after  he  has  undergone  a  severe  operation,  or  sustained 
a  violent  injury,  than  most  people  imagine.  Should  symptomatic  fever  arise,  or 
should  the  parts  exhibit  evidence  of  over-action,  prompt  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies,  employed  in  a  decided  yet  cautious  manner, 
lest  they  produce  iiarm  instead  of  good. 

The  aft^r-treatment  should  always,  if  possible,  be  superintended  by  the  surgeon 
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himself;  his  duty  is  not  over  with  the  operation ;  it  ceases  only  with  the  care 
or  death  of  his  patient  "  The  practice,"  remarks  au  eminent  authority,  "  of 
performing  a  serious  operation,  and  leaving  the  after-treatmeut  to  others,  has,  in 
my  knowledge,  repeatedly  proved  disastrous.  The  medical  treatment,  a  duty 
not  less  responsible  than  the  operative,  belongs  to  the  surg^n  ;  and,  indeed,  to 
be  employed  merely  as  a  handicraftsman,  conveys  an  imputation  at  which  the 
dignity  of  a  scientific  mind  revolts." 

Sources  of  Danger  after  Operations, — The  great  sources  of  danger,  after  a 
severe  operation,  arc,  first,  excessive  depression  of  the  system  from  shock  and 
loss  of  blood ;  secondly,  traumatic  fever ;  thirdly,  undue  inflammation  of  the 
parts ;  fourthly,  secondary  hemorrhage ;  fifthly,  erysipelas ;  sixthly,  pyemia ; 
seventhly,  tetanus ;  and,  lastly,  constitutional  irritation. 

a.  The  prostration,  consequent  upon  an  operation,  is  usually  denoted  by  great 
pallor  of  the  countenance,  feebleness  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  yawning  and  sighing,  partial  blindness,  dizziness,  noises  in  the 
ears,  restlessness,  thirst,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  To  meet  these  symptoms, 
all  that  is  necessary,  in  general,  is  to  place  the  patient  recumbent,  to  use  heat, 
friction,  and  sinapisms,  to  allow  a  free  access  of  air,  and  to  administer  stimulants, 
as  brandy,  or  brandy  and  ammonia,  by  the  mouth,  if  the  power  of  deglutition 
still  remains,  or,  if  not,  by  the  rectum,  in  the  form  of  enemata.  A  full  anodyne 
will  usually  form  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  these  remedies,  and  should  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  omitted.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  observed  in  the  management 
of  these  cases,  lest  violent  reaction  follow  the  depression,  and  hurry  the  patient 
on  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  only  in  instances  of  extreme  prostration  that 
stimulants  should  be  given  boldly  and  freely,  and  without  any  regard  to  future 
consequences  in  respect  to  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation. 

b.  More  or  less  fever  must  almost  necessarily  follow  every  severe  operation, 
offering  thus  an  additional  source  of  suffering  and  danger  to  the  patient,  and  of 
anxiety  to  the  surgeon.  To  this  disease  the  term  traumatic  is  usually  applied ; 
the  older  writers  called  it  bed  or  wound  fever,  and  Dr.  Simpson  has  given  a  most 
excellent  account  of  it  under  the  name  of  surgical  fever. 

It  generally  begins  within  the  first  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  operation,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  flushed  appearance  of  the  face,  a  frequent,  quick  and  irri- 
table state  of  the  pulse,  dryness  of  the  skin,  restlessness,  and  thirst,  which  is  often 
excessive,  especially  after  profuse  losses  of  blood.  In  some  cases  there  is  extreme 
jactitation,  with  nausea,  if  not  actual  vomiting,  and  a  tendency  to  delirium,  or 
a  confused  and  bewildered  condition  of  the  intellect.  The  breathing  is  generally 
somewhat  hurried,  and  slight  mucous  r&les  arc  often  present.  The  appetite  is 
impaired  or  entirely  wanting,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  urine  is  scanty, 
high-colored,  and  often  offensive,  being  surcharged  with  saline  matters  and  occa- 
sionally  even  slightly  albuminous.  Now  and  thou  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by 
drstinct  rigors.  After  the  fever  has  continued  for  some  time  a  tendency  to  remit 
appears ;  the  heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness  diminish,  the  pulse  descends,  the  gas- 
tric distress  vanishes,  and  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  gentle  moisture,  which 
often  increases  to  profuse  perspiration. 

The  duration  of  traumatic  fever  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  number  of  days. 
In  the  milder  cases,  it  is  generally  very  evanescent,  while  in  the  more  severe  it 
is  often  quite  protracted,  and  is  then  usually  attended  with  regular  vesperal,  if 
not  also  matinal,  exacerbations.  Not  unfrequently  the  disease  disappears  entirely 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  recurs,  with  more  or  loss  violence,  the  attack  being 
provoked  either  by  some  dietetic  or  other  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
or  by  some  change  of  the  system,  as  the  arrest  of  an  important  secretion,  or  the 
commencement  of  blood-poisoning. 

The  causes  of  surgical  fever  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Every  operation  of  the 
slightest  severity  acts  as  a  disturbing  agent,  depressing  the  vital  powers,  and 
deranging,  as  a  direct  and  inevitable  consequence,  all  the  secretions.  We  have 
familiar  illustrations  of  these  occurrences  in  daily  practice,  in  the  lancing  of  boils, 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  in  the  operation  of  bleeding.  The  least  shock,  how- 
ever induced,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  more  or  less  general  disorder,  and  it  is 
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hardlj  necessary  to  state  that  the  amonnt  of  this  disorder  is  always  materially 
aagmented  when,  in  addition  to  the  nervous  lesion,  there  has  been  considerable 
loss  of  blood.  Nothing  so  rapidly,  or  so  powerfully,  irritates  and  frets  the  vascular 
and  nervoQS  systems  as  these  two  circumstances.  The  heart  evinces  its  sufifering 
first,  by  the  feebleness  and  irregularity,  and,  after  the  occurrence  of  reaction,  by 
the  frequency  and  rapidity  of  its  contractions.  The  nausea  and  vomiting,  the 
excessive  prostration,  the  yawning,  and  confusion  of  intellect,  not  to  mention 
other  symptoms,  are  unmistakable  signs  of  the  shock,  or  loss  of  power,  sustained 
bj  the  great  nervous  centres.  The  use  of  anaesthetics,  doubtless,  often  contributes 
to  the  production  of  traumatic  fever,  by  the  disturbance  which  it  occasions  in 
the  general  system. 

Now,  if  we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  view,  and  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  patients  are  subjected  to  operations  without  due  preparation  of  the  system,  or, 
indeed,  any  preparation  at  all,  as  in  cases  of  primary  amputations,  trephining, 
and  the  ligation  of  the  larger  arteries  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  in  gunshot 
and  other  wounds,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  agency  of  blood- 
poisonihg,  as  is  of  late  so  frequently  done,  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
traumatic  fever.  These  causes  are  all  sufficient  to  create  the  most  violent  dis- 
turbance ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  set  the  whole  system  in  a  perfect  state  of  ferment, 
overturning  all  its  functions,  and  thus  occasioning  an  amount  of  reaction  capable 
of  destroying  life  in  a  few  hours,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a  few  days.  While  this 
perturbation  is  progressing,  other  and  still  more  serious  consequences  may  ensue, 
as  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  effusions  into  the  splanchnic  cavities,  the  result  of 
disordered  secretion,  and  of  the  retention  of  hurtful  matter,  eventuating  in  a 
diseased  state  of  the  blood,  and  in  a  predisposition  to  local  inflammation  in  parts 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  original  injury.  The  constitutional 
derangement  will,  of  course,  be  materially  increased  if,  in  addition  to  these  dis- 
turbing agencies,  there  is  an  absorption  or  ingress  of  foul  pus  into  the  system, 
constituting  toxaemia,  or  blood-poisoning. 

The  danger  in  traumatic  fever  is  often  very  great,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  watch  the  patient  too  attentively.  The  risk  will  be  particularly  imminent  if 
the  disease  is  very  violent,  or  the  system  was  much  prostrated  prior  to  the  opera- 
tion. The  danger  will  then  be  twofold ;  first,  from  constitutional  irritation  and 
fatigue  of  the  heart,  leading  to  paralysis  of  its  fibres ;  and,  secondly,  from 
internal  congestion  and  local  inflammation. 

The  proper  remedies  are  cooling  drinks,  taken  in  moderation,  or  ice,  if  there 
is  nausea,  or  gastric  oppression  ;  sponging  the  surface  with  cool  or  tepid  water ; 
mild  laxatives  ;  and  the  neutral  mixture,  or  camphor  water,  with  a  miimte  quantity 
of  antimony  and  morphia,  to  promote  diaphoresis.  If  the  symptoms  are  disposed 
to  continue,  more  active  measures  may  be  required,  especially  purgatives,  assisted, 
perhaps,  by  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  particularly  when  there  is  marked  disorder 
of  the  secretions.  The  lancet  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
in  any  case.  Leeching,  cupping,  and  blistering  may  be  necessary  when  there  is 
congestion,  or  threatened  inflammation,  of  important  internal  organs.  Local 
remedies  must,  of  course,  not  be  neglected.  If  the  fever  be  obstinate,  quinine 
will  be  indicated,  combined,  if  there  is  profuse  sweat  with  a  tendency  to  hectic, 
with  iron  and  elixir  of  vitriol.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

This  febrile  commotion  of  the  system  is  sometimes  very  deceptive,  exhibiting 
an  appearance  of  great  violence,  when  in  reality  it  is  most  slight,  promptly  yielding 
to  the  most  simple  remedies,  or  subsiding  of  its  own  accord.  It  resembles  a 
Bodden  and  violent  storm,  quite  alarming,  but  altogether  transient  and  harmless. 

c.  The  resulting  inflammation  will  rarely  exceed  the  adhesive  limits,  if  proper 
care  has  been  taken  to  prepare  the  patient  for  the  operation,  and  the  parts  have 
not  been  too  roughly  handled  during  its  performance.  But  prevention  is  not 
always  possible,  and  hence  the  wound  should  be  diligently  watched,  lest  it  be 
assailed,  and  even  overwhelmed  before  the  patient  and  his  attendants  are  aware 
of  the  fact ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  morbid  action  is  not  always 
characterized,  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  usual  symptoms ;  there  may  even 
be  an  entire  absence  of  pain  and  tension,  perhaps  even  of  discharge.     Great 
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vigilance,  therefore,  is  often  necessary  to  detect  the  earliest  inroads  of  the  disease, 
and  to  counteract  its  progress.  Of  course,  all  officious  interference  is  avoided, 
and  nature  is  carefully  protected  in  the  maintenance  of  her  rights  and  privileges. 
The  moment  over-action  is  perceived,  the  dressings  are  cither  removed,  or,  at  all 
events,  slackened,  and  suitable  means  substituted.  Of  these  the  most  important 
consist  of  leeches,  water-dressings,  and  cataplasms,  either  simple  or  ihedicated, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  If  matter  form,  free  vent  is  afforded, 
either  by  a  change  of  position  of  the  parts,  or  by  puncture  and  incision.  Con- 
stitutional treatment,  of  course,  receives  due  attention. 

d.  Secondary  heviorrhage  may  come  on  within  a  few  hours  after  the  a^nst- 
ment  of  the  parts,  or  it  may  be  postponed  to  a  later  period,  even  to  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  It  may  be  arterial  or  venous,  slight  or  profuse,  transient  or  persistent, 
just  as  in  the  primary  form  of  the  accident.  The  most  common  causes  are, 
imperfect  ligation  of  the  vessels,  defective  dressing,  sloughing,  and  premature 
detachment  of  the  ligatures.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they  should  be  carefully 
sought  out,  and  at  once  counteracted  by  appropriate  measures.  The  occurrence 
is  always  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  has  a  tendency,  not  only  to  alarm  the 
patient  and  his  friends,  but  to  impede  and  even  prevent  the  adhesive  process, 
requiring,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  the  reopening  of  the  wound  for  its  successful 
management.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is,  in  general,  easily  avoided,  especially 
if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  dressings  and  after-treatment. 

e.  Erysipelas  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  a 
broken-down  constitution,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance  within  the  first  three 
days  after  the  operation,  generally  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  or  in  the  parts  im- 
mediately around.  Its  presence  is  always  denotive  of  disorder  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  and  hence  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  administer  medicines 
calculated  to  clear  out  the  bowels  and  to  restore  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  the  salivary  glands.  For  this  purpose  the  best  articles  are 
calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or  blue  mass  and  rhubarb,  followed, 
if  necessary,  by  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture,  with  anodynes  to  allay  pain 
and  procure  sleep.  When  evidence  of  debility  exists,  free  use  must  be  made  of 
quinine,  either  alone,  or,  preferably,  of  quinine  and  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron, 
the  latter  especially  being  given  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  The 
local  treatment  must  consist,  mainly,  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  and  solu- 
tions of  acetate  of  lead,  with  punctures  and  incisions  to  relieve  tension  and 
afford  vent  to  effused  fluids. 

/.  Pyemia  may  set  in  almost  at  any  time  after  an  operation,  but  the  most 
common  period  is  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  by 
bold  and  well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  violent  rigors  alternating  with  flushes 
of  heat,  severe  cephalalgia,  aching  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  excessive 
restlessness,  great  thirst,  a  quick  and  frequent  pulse,  and  inordinate  dryness  of 
the  cutaneous  surface.  Delirium  and  extreme  ])rostration  soon  ensue,  and  thus 
the  case  progresses  from  bad  to  worse,  until,  frequently  in  less  than  a  week  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  patient  expires  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion. Little  is  to  be  done  for  a  system  thus  assailed.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  disease  proves  fatal.  The  proper  remedies,  at  the  start,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  are  moderate  venesection  and  leeching,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  milder  purgatives,  as  calomel  and  rhubarb,  and  mercury  with  a 
view  to  a  rapid  constitutional  impression.  When  excessive  prostration  is 
threatened,  brandy,  wine,  quinine,  iron,  and  nourishing  broths  are  indicated,  and 
must  be  administered  with  a  generous  hand.  Locally,  besides  leeching,  iodine, 
blisters,  and  medicated  fomentations  will  be  advantageous ;  if  matter  form,  early 
and  free  incisions  are  made. 

g.  Still  worse  than  pyemia,  because  even  more  fatal,  is  tetanus.  This,  how- 
ever, is  fortunately  a  rare  occurrence  after  operations  in  this  country.  It  is 
most  common  in  tropical  regions.  In  Europe  and  North  America  it  is  met  with 
chiefly  in  dissipated  persons  of  a  broken-down  constitution.  It  would  seem  that 
in  India  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  occasionally  followed  by  this  disease,  an 
effect  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  witnessed  'in  this  country.     Ex- 
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cesBive  loss  of  blood,  severe  shock,  and  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  undoubtedly 
predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  the  afifection,  which  usually  shows  itself  within 
the  first  five  or  six  days  after  the  operation.  The  principal  remedies  are,  ano- 
dynes, in  full  and  sustained  doses,  brandy  and  ammonia,  chloroform,  and  emol- 
lient applications  to  the  wounded  parts. 

h.  Life  may  be  assailed  by  constitutional  irritation  and  profuse  discharge,  and 
that,  too,  long  after  all  apparent  danger  is  over.  The  patient  gradually  becomes 
hectic ;  his  appetite  and  sleep  fail ;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  at  one  time  consti- 
pated and  at  another  relaxed ;  and  the  parts,  exhibiting  an  unhealthy  aspect, 
refuse  to  heal.  Such  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  general,  but  too  surely  fore- 
shadows an  unfavorable  result,  is  to  be  combated  upon  the  same  principles  as 
hectic  produced  by  ordinary  causes. 

t.  Patients  sometimes  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  after  operations  without 
My  ascertainable  cause,  and  where,  at  the  time,  everything  seemed  to  be  in  a 
promising  condition  as  to  their  ultimate  recovery.     A  more  sad  and  distressing 
occurrence  can  hardly  be  thought  of,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  cannot  always,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  be  avoided,  no  matter  what  precautions  may  be  observed. 
Mere  loss  of  blood,  or  shock,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  account  for  this  unfor- 
tunate event,  although  in  many  instances  it  doubtless  materially  contributes  to 
its  production ;  for  death  not  unfrequently  happens  where  no  such  effects  were 
witnessed.     Nor  can  it  be  due  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins,  as,  for 
example,  when  operations  are  performed  about  the  neck,  inasmuch  as,  in  this 
case,  the  patient  either  perishes  instantaneously,  or,  at  any  rate,  exhibits  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  accident.     Besides,  this  occurrence  is  not  peculiar  to 
operations  upon  the  cervical  region ;  it  has  been  witnessed  in  operations  upon 
all  parts  of  the  body,  even  in  some  of  the  more  insignificant  amputations  and  in 
the  removal  of  small  tumors.     When  there  has  been  much  loss  of  blood,  or  severe 
shock,  the  event  is  probably  due,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  syncope,  or  actual 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  preventing  this  organ  from  transmitting  a  suflScicncy  of 
blood  to  the  brain  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions  ;  and  such  an  efifect  is 
most  likely  to  take  place  when  the  patient,  through  neglect,  wilfulness,  or  mis- 
management, sits  up  in  bed,  or  stands  on  the  floor,  thus  suddenly  depressing  the 
heart's  action.     In  this  way  life  is  sometimes  instantaneously  destroyed  in  lying- 
in  females,  especially  in  those  who  have  suffered  seriously  from  hemorrhage ;  and 
similar  results  are  occasionally  witnessed  after  surgical  operations  and  accidents. 
In  another  class  of  cases,  death  is  probably  caused  by  embolism,  that  is,  by  the 
formation  of  heart-clots,  and  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  vessels,  impeding  the 
passage  of  blood,  and  so  arresting,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  functions  of 
an  important  organ.     It  is  well  known  that  copious  hemorrhage,  or  severe  shock, 
invariably  renders  the  blood  more  coagulable,  and  hence  such  a  state  of  the 
system  must  be  regarded  as  powerfully  predisposing  to  the  occurrence  of  embolism. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  rupture  of  the  heart  from  fatty  degeneration,  is  an 
occasional  cause  of  sudden  death  after  severe  operations,  especially  when  the  use 
of  the  knife  has  been  attended  with  inordinate  nervous  and  muscular  excitement. 
It  is  sufficient,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  know  that  such  an  event  may  occur 
After  operations,  without  any  formal  attempt  at  its  solution,  which  the  present 
state  of  the  science  hardly  enables  us  to  do.     Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  no 
efforts  should  be  spared  to  prevent  it.     For  this  purpose,  the  utmost  care  should 
"be  taken,  after  all  serious  operations,  not  to  prop  the  patient  up  in  bed,  or  to  let 
liim  get  upon  his  feet ;  nay,  further,  he  should  not,  if  he  is  very  weak  or  exhausted, 
be  permitted  to  move  about  in  bed,  or,  in  short,  to  do  anything  calculated  to 
induce  syncope,  or  promote  the  occurrence  of  embolism.     The  diet  should  be  of 
a  suitable  kind,  and  such  medicine  should  be  given  as  shall  have  a  tendency  to 
impart  tone  and  strength  to  the  system.     Free  use,  in  particular,  should  be  made 
of  brandy  and  milk.     If  syncope  occur,  the  head  must  immediately  be  placed 
low,  and  recourse  be  had  to  sinapisms  and  stimulating  injections,  to  reassure  the 
heart,  although  this  will  probably  be  in  vain,  especially  if  the  cause  of  the  failore 
of  its  action  is  the  presence  of  a  clot,  either  in  its  own  cavities  or  in  someyesseL 
As  it  i£  impossible  to  foretell,  in  any  given  case,  when  a  patient  may  be 
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from  sadden  death,  after  severe  shock,  or  great  loss  of  blood,  the  precaations 
here  enjoined  should  be  rigidly  observed  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all 
danger  from  this  cause  is  passed. 

j.  The  mortality  of  surgical  operations  is  sabject  to  numerous  contingencies, 
some  of  which  have  an  intimate  relation  with  the  patient  himself,  some  with  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  or  accident  necessitating  the  interference,  and  some  with 
the  surgeon,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  all  the  capital  operations,  as  they  are  termed,  are  attended  with  a  certain 
degree  of  risk  to  life,  while  not  a  few  of  the  minor  or  more  insignificant  ones 
have,  from  causes  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  a  fatal  issue.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  an  eminent  authority.  Professor  Simpson,  that  a  patient  who  is 
about  to  undergo  a  severe  operation  incurs  as  much  danger  as  a  soldier  engaged 
in  the  most  fierce  and  bloody  battle.  This  is  a  strong  declaration,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  fiilly  borne  out  by  facts ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  received  with  some 
degree  of  allowance.  If  a  man  serves  as  a  forlorn  hope,  he  will  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  being  killed ;  and  so  precisely  with  a  patient  who  submits  to  the  knife  on 
account  of  some  terrible  accident  or  disease.  But  such  cases  constitute  the 
exception,  not  the  rule ;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  the  system  is  properly 
prepared,  and  the  operation  well  performed,  the  surgeon  looks  with  great  confi- 
dence for  a  good  recovery.  If  he  could  always  select  his  cases,  the  general 
result  would  be  very  different.  He  would  then  not  employ  the  knife  against  his 
judgment,  as  a  dernier  resort,  with  the  certainty  that  there  was  hardly  one  chance 
out  of  a  hundred  for  a  favorable  issue ;  he  would  let  all  the  bad,  desperate,  or 
unpromising  cases  alone,  to  get  well  or  perish,  as  a  kind  Providence  might 
direct.  But  so  long  as  a  surgeon  has  any  feelings  of  humanity  he  cannot  do 
this  ;  he  must  take  the  good,  bad  and  indiflfcrent  cases  as  they  present  themselves, 
and  do  the  best  he  can  with  them.  It  is  only  wiien  he  is  guilty  of  neglect,  or 
of  serious  mismanagement,  that  he  should  be  considered  culpable.  He  does 
not  expect  to  save  all ;  he  knows  that  many  must  necessarily  perish,  not  so  much 
as  an  effect  of  the  operation  as  of  the  injury  or  disease  for  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  and,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  probable  result  of  his  interference, 
he  does  not  forget  to  take  into  the  account  the  risk  which  his  patient  is  obliged 
to  incur  from  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  tetanus  and  other  intercurrent  but 
often  unavoidable  affections.  He  is  assured  that  there  is  no  case,  however  des- 
perate, that  may  not  recover,  or  one,  however  insignificant,  that  may  not  perish. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  what  has  hitherto  been  the  mortality 
after  some  of  the  so-called  capital  operations  : — 

Operations.  Cases.  Recoveries.  Deaths.  Proportion. 

Lithotomy 7,874  6,792  1,082  lin7v'=y 

Ligation  of  arteries    ...  401               287               123  1  in  3^ 

Herniotomy        ....  622              326               296  1  in  2^i^ 

Amputation  of  the  thigh    .        .  1,642              907              735  1  in  2^ 

But  these  results,  so  humiliating  to  surgery,  refer  chiefly  to  hospital  practice, 
and  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  considered  as  affording  a  fair  average  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  profession  in  general.  The  great  majority  of  the  most  desperate 
cases,  both  of  injury  and  disease,  in  all  large  towns  and  cities,  find  their  way  into 
public  institutions,  where  they  rapidly  sink  under  the  joint  influence  of  vitiated 
air,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  want  of  proper  attendance.  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  many  more  patients  recover  after  bad  injuries  and  severe  operations  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city ;  and,  to  go  no  further,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  an  experienced  operator  will  lose  fewer  cases  than  one  who  is  just  com- 
mencing his  career. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

PLASTIC    SURGERY. 

Plaotto  Surgery  is  that  branch  of  tho  subject  which  treats  of  the  restoration 
of  lost  parts  by  the  transplantation  of  healthy  integument  from  some  neighboring 
region.  Originally  restricted  to  the  repair  of  the  nose,  it  has,  during  the  present 
century,  busied  itself,  in  different  ways,  with  the  emendation  of  various  other 
organs,  and  has  thus  greatlj  enriched  the  domain  of  general  surgery ;  having, 
in  fact,  created  a  new  department  of  operative  medicine,  as  fertile  in  its  resources 
IS  it  has  already  been  brilliant  in  its  n'sults.  The  perfection  which  plastic  sur- 
gery has  attained  within  the  last  twenty  years  is  truly  wonderful,  and  affords  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  ingenuity,  talent,  and  enterprise  of  the  medical  profession 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  literally  been  a  field  of  conquests,  upon 
which  have  been  achieved  some  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  the  human  mind  in 
modern  times.  Among  the  many  names  that  are  honorably  associated  with  this 
department  of  surgery,  on  account  of  their  persevering  efforts  to  advance  its 
interests,  those  of  Carpue,  Dieffenbach,  Blandin,  Zeis,  Jobert,  Serre,  Liston,  and 
Ton  Amroon,  of  Europe,  and  Pancoast,  J.  M.  Warren,  and  Miitter,  of  this 
country,  hold  deservedly  a  high  rank.  Several  of  these  surgeons  have  composed 
able  treatises  on  plastic  surgery,  and  have  thus  indelibly  identified  themselves 
with  its  history. 

Various  names  have  been  devised  to  designate  this  branch  of  surgery.  Thus, 
Blandin  denominates  it  autoplasty,  from  a  Greek  compound  literally  signifying 
self-creation.  Another  French  authority,  Mons.  Velpeau,  prefers  the  word 
anaplasty,  the  true  moaning  of  which  is  reconstruction.  By  others  the  term 
plastic,  from  the  Greek  verb  to  mould,  model,  or  adjust,  is  used,  and  this  is  per- 
haps less  objectionable  than  any  other ;  at  all  events,  it  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  understood. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  one  branch  of  plastic  surgery  has  been  prac- 
tised in  India  from  time  immemorial.  In  that  country  the  barbarous  custom  has 
existed  for  ages  of  punishing  certain  classes  of  criminals  by  cutting  oflf  their 
noses,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sympathy  for  these  poor  wretches  gradually 
induced  persons  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  means  of  affording  them  relief. 
Hence  arose  rhinoplasty,  or  the  operation  of  making  new  noses,  pursued  chiefly 
by  a  low  order  of  native  priests,  whose  ignorance  of  the  healing  art  was  too 
profound  to  justify  the  idea  that  their  efforts  were  often  crowned  with  success. 
According  to  Galen,  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  well  acquainted  with  rhinoplasty, 
but  self-interest  and  pride  prevented  them  from  communicating  a  knowle<lge  of 
it  to  other  nations.  Whether  the  operation  was  ever  performed  in  Greece  and 
Rome  history  does  not  inform  us,  although  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  if  it 
had  been,  it  would  have  been  silent  on  the  subject.  In  Europe  attention  was 
first  prominently  drawn  to  the  restoration  of  lost  parts  by  Gaspar  Taliacotius, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  a  work 
on  the  subject,  remarkable  for  its  erudition,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  diction, 
published  at  Venice,  in  1597,  he  has  described  with  great  minuteness  the  art  of 
repairing  mutilated  noses,  lips,  and  ears,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 
It  bears  the  title  of  "  De  Curtorum  Chirurgia  per  insitionem,"  and  is  curious  as 
furnishing  a  record  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  truly  great  siunteoii 
soon  after  the  revival  of  learning.     II is  practice  must  have  been  yeijfe^ 
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rhinoplastic  surgeon,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  patients  visited  him  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  pupils  of  Taliacotius,  settling  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  took  great  pains  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  operatioii  among 
the  profession,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  often  applied  in  practice, 
doubtless  from  fear  of  failure.  The  operation,  moreover,  was  doomed  to  encoant^r 
many  obstacles  from  ridicule,  which  always  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
weak  and  prejudiced  in  every  country,  and  not  uufrequentlj  has  the  effect  of 
throwing  a  new  and  useful  invention  completely  into  the  shade. 

The  method  of  Taliacotius  consists  in  borrowing  the  required  material  from 
the  arm ;  the  operation  is  very  tedious  and  complex,  and  has  been  ahnost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Indian  method,  in  which  the  flap  is  taken  from  the  forehead. 
These  two  processes  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  Oriental  operation  was  first  successfully  performed  in  Europe 
in  1814,  by  Mr.  Carpue,  of  London,  who,  in  1816,  published  an  account  of  this 
and  of  another  case,  equally  fortunate.  To  Dieffenbach,  however,  more  than  to 
any  one  else,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  generalized  the  operation,  by  pointing 
out  the  sphere  of  its  application. 

The  nomenclature  of  these  plastic  operations  has  assumed  quite  an  imposing 
character,  from  the  numerous  structures  to  which  they  are  applicable.  It  is 
formed  by  adding  the  word  plasty  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the  part  concerned, 
as  rhinoplasty,  genoplasty,  and  urethroplasty.  Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
these  operations  separately,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  respecting  the  causes  which  necessitate  them,  the  preparation  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  proper  mode  of  conducting  them,  and  the  character  of  the  after-treat- 
ment. 

The  causes  necessitating  these  operations  are  various  kinds  of  accidents  and 
diseases.  Thus,  in  India,  as  already  stated,  rhinoplasty  is  generally  required 
on  account  of  wilful  mutilation  of  the  nose  as  a  punishment  fbr  crime ;  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  called  for  on  account  of  injury  sustained  by 
the  small  sword  in  duelling.  The  vicious  cicatrices  left  by  bums  and  scalds 
frequently  lead  to  the  necessity  of  their  performance ;  in  fact,  a  large  field  for 
plastic  surgery  has  been  opened  in  this  class  of  lesions,  in  w^hich  good  service 
was  rendered  by  the  late  Dr.  Mutter,  since  attention  was  first  directed  to  it. 
Of  the  various  diseases  which  may  create  a  necessity  for  this  kind  of  interference, 
carcinoma,  struma,  and  syphilis  occupy  the  first  rank,  these  affections  not  unfre- 
quently  destroying  the  greater  portion  of  the  nose  and  lip,  and  thus  causing  the 
most  disgusting  deformity.  Genoplasty  is  generally  required  on  account  of 
ulceration  of  the  check  from  the  effects  of  mercury ;  and  urethroplasty,  in  con- 
sequence of  urinary  fistule,  the  result  generally  of  -stricture  and  abscess. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  loading  to  the  necessity  of  these  operations,  none 
should  ever  be  undertaken  without  thorough  preparation  of  the  system,  extending 
through  a  number  of  days,  if  not  several  weeks.  Upon  this  subject  it  is  impos- 
sible to  insist  too  strongly.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  cases  to  satisfy  me 
that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  preliminary  treatment,  and  that  most  of  the 
failures  which  attend  the  procedure  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  for 
which  there  is  the  less  excuse,  seeing  that  there  is  never  any  need  of  immediate 
interference.  There  is  no  necessity,  unless  the  patient  is  very  plethoric,  for  the 
use  of  the  lancet ;  light  diet,  rest,  and  an  occasional  purgative  will  generally 
suffice  to  bring  down  the  system  to  a  proper  point  of  tolerance  for  the  approach- 
ing ordeal.  If  the  patient  is  from  abroad,  he  must  not  be  molested  until  he  has 
recovered  from  his  fatigue,  and  become  accustomed,  in  some  degree,  to  his  apart- 
ment and  to  those  who  are  to  attend  to  his  wants.  Above  all,  let  it  be  seen  that 
his  room  is  spacious,  cheerful,  and  well-ventilated.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  the 
temperature  must  be  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  uniformity  in  this  respect 
being  of  paramount  importance  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  No  operation 
of  thiis  kind  should  be  undertaken  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  plastic  operation  should  ever  be  attempted 
80  long  as  the  disease  necessitating  it  is  not  completely  eradicated  from  the  part 
and  system.     It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  for  example,  to  undertake  the 
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restoration  of  a  nose  lost  in  consequence  of  constitutional  syphilis  if  there  were 
any  traces  of  this  afifection,  in  any  portion  of  the  body,  however  remote,  or  how- 
ever distantly  connected  with  the  disfigured  organ ;  for  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible guarantee  here  that  the  disease  might  not  attack  the  new  nose  or  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  old,  and  so  frustrate  the  design  of  the  surgeon.  Besides, 
even  supposing  that  such  an  untoward  occurrence  did  not  take  place,  still,  it 
would  be  improper  to  operate,  because  the  subjects  of  this  disease  are  not  only 
very  prone  to  erysipelas  but  wounds  in  them  generally  unite  with  more  difficulty 
than  in  healthy  persons.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  struma,  although  I  have 
great  doabts  whether  this  disease,  by  itself,  ever  destroyed  any  nose,  ear,  or  lip. 
the  mischief  that  is  so  often  ascribed  to  it  is  nearly  always  done  by  syphilis,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  afifections  from  the  transmission  of  the  two  poisons  from 
the  parent  to  the  offspring.  It  is  different  with  carcinoma.  Here  the  plastic 
operation  may,  in  general  be  performed  immediately  after  the  excision  of  the 
specific  disease. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  relates  to  the  position  of  the  patient, 
the  surgeon,  and  the  assistants ;  the  administration  of  chloroform ;  the  mode  of 
selecting,  making,  and  fastening  the  flaps ;  and  several  other  circumstances  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

If  the  operation  be  very  simple,  and  likely  to  be  soon  over,  the  patient  may 
sit  up ;  otherwise  he  should  lie  down,  his  head  and  shoulders  being  properly  sup- 
ported by  pillows.  The  surgeon  and  the  assistants  should  dispose  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  most  useful  for  the  prompt  and  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  operation.  An  anaesthetic  is  proper  in  almost  every  case,  since  the 
operation  is  frequently  not  only  very  tedious,  but  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
patient  should  be  as  passive  as  possible  while  it  is  in  progress. 

There  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  two  points  from  which  the  integument 
may  be  transplanted  for  filling  up  the  chasm  in  the  mutilated  organ ;  either  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  part  or  from  a  distance.     Thus,  in  making  a  new 
1086,  or  mending  an  old  one,  the  flap  may  be  taken  from  the  forehead,  according 
to  the  Indian  method ;  or,  if  the  gap  be  very  small,  even  from  the  cheek,  at  a 
still  shorter  distance  from  the  nose.     Or  the  surgeon,  adopting  the  plan  of  Talia- 
cotius,  now  known  as  the  Italian  operation,  may  borrow  the  necessary  material 
from  the  arm,  although  this  method,  owing  to  its  tedious  and  complicated  char- 
acter, has  become  almost  obsolete.     In  some  cases  the  flap  is  obtained  by  a  kind 
of  migratory  process,  being  successively  transferred  from  one  region  to  another 
until  it  reaches  its  final  destination.     Roux,  in  this  manner,  attempted  to  close 
an  opening  in  the  cheek,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  the  lower  lip  into  the  upper, 
and,  after  a  time,  when  the  parts  had  contracted  thorough  adhesions  and  become 
accustomed  to  each  other,  transferring  it  to  the  place  which  it  was  intended  per- 
manently to  occupy.     Such  a  procedure  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  puerile, 
but  upon  reflection  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  cases  might  arise  where  it  would 
Tiot  only  be  justifiable  but  very  proper. 

However  obtained,  it  is  important  that  the  integument  should,  if  possible,  be 
perfectly  sound  ;  free,  not  only  from  disease,  but  from  scars.  The  necessity  of 
attention  to  this  rule  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  A  cicatrice,  having 
^nly  a  low  vitality,  is  extremely  apt  to  slough  when  transplanted.  A  sickly 
^raft  cannot  take  root  on  a  sound  bough,  nor  will  a  diseased  bough  permit  the 
^rrowth  of  a  sound  graft.  To  unite  and  maintain  their  future  relations,  both 
most  be  healthy.  Another  point  of  consequence  is  that  the  flap  should  be  as 
destitute  as  possible  of  hair ;  for,  although  it  might  be  divested  of  this  after  it 
lias  grown  fast  in  its  new  position,  it  is  always  best  not  to  incur  any  risk  of 
unseemliness  from  this  source. 

The  size  of  the  flap  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  at  least  one-third  larger  than 
the  opening  which  it  is  intended  to  cover,  to  allow  for  the  necessary  shrinkage.. 
If  the  integument  be  very  thick,  the  contraction  will  be  less  than  under  opposite 
circumstances,  but  even  here  it  is  well  for  the  surgeon  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest, 
when  the  cure  is  completed,  the  result  should  disappoint  him.    The  shrinkage  is 
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always  gradual,  and  generally  continues  for  many  months  after  the  operation, 
the  part  gaining  in  thickness  and  density  what  it  loses  in  circumference. 

The  shape  of  the  flap  must  accurately  correspond  with  that  of  the  gap  which 
it  is  destined  to  close.  Hence  the  best  plan  is  always  to  define  its  outline  before 
the  operation  by  means  of  a  pattern,  placed  upon  the  surface  whence  the  integu- 
ment is  to  be  taken,  and  marked  off  with  ink,  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  what  is  betko 
than  either,  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  composition  of  the  flap  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  should  connii 
merely  of  skin  and  areolar  tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of  adipose  substance; 
muscular  fibre,  nerves,  and  veins  being  carefully  excluded.  The  presence  of  a 
thin  layer  of  fat  is  always  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  flap,  as  it  tendi 
to  protect  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  and  facilitate  adhesion.  A  large  pedkrle 
must  always  be  left,  otherwise  the  part  may  die  from  inadequate  supply  of  blued 
and  nervous  fluid.  No  large  artery  should  be  embraced  in  it,  as  this  would 
convey  more  blood  into  it  than  would  be  required  for  its  nutrition,  or  than  the 
veins  could  return. 

These  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  the  surgeon  is  ready  to  begin  the  ope- 
ration. With  a  sharp  scalprl  ho  now  pares  the  edges  of  the  part  to  be  repaind, 
vivifying  them  with  gn^at  accuracy,  and  removing  all  redundant  and  calloot 
matter ;  or  he  may  first  dissect  up  the  flap,  and  do  the  paring  afterwards,  u 
fancy  or  convenience  may  dictate.  In  executing  this  step  of  the  operation,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  or  pinch,  either  with  the  finger  or  forceps,  aay 
portion  of  the  flap  or  old  skin,  but  to  leave  everything  in  as  natural  a  conditioa 
as  possible,  since  nothing  will  so  readily  promote  reunion.  The  edges  may  be 
bevelled  off  or  cut  straight,  according  to  circumstances,  as  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly described  hereafter.  The  dissection  is  frequently  attended  with  smart 
hemorrhage,  but  the  rule  is  never  to  apply  any  ligature  to  the  flap,  k>st  it  should 
interfere  with  the  adhesive  process,  although  any  vessel  of  the  wound  that  may 
spirt  should  at  once  be  secured,  and  the  wound  itself  promptly  closed  by  suture. 
More  or  less  gaping  will  of  course  remain,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  small  a 
cicatrice  is  usually  left  even  in  the  most  extcmsive  lesions  of  this  description. 

All  bl(?oding  having  ceased,  the  flap  is  gently  sponged,  and  accurately  stitched 
to  tlie  edges  of  the  chasm  which  it  is  designed  to  close.  The  most  eligible 
suture  will  be  found  to  be  th(!  interrupted,  with  an  interval  of  two  to  thrw 
linos  between  the  threads,  the  ends  being  ti(?d  with  a  sli|>-knot  over  a  Danwv 
roll  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  sotaro 
may  be  loosened  at  any  time  if  it  be  found  to  be  too  tight.  Much  harm  is  often 
done  by  placing  the  stitches  too  closely,  the  effect  being  to  cut  off  the  circulation. 
The  twisted  suture  is  objectionable  for  the  reason,  first,  that  the  needles  are,  in 
many  places,  difficult  of  introduction,  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  liable  to  caose 
too  great  a  degree  of  tension.  The  grooved  suture,  so  happily  usetl  in  plas^tic 
surgery  by  Professor  Pancoast,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  rhinoplasty, 
to  which  it  is  more  particularly  applicable. 

The  dressing  is  completed  by  covering  the  edges  of  the  newly  related  parts 
with  lint,  spread  with  simple  cerate,  or  wet  with  olive  oil,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  dry  and  shrivelled,  an  effect  very  liable  to  happen  when 
this  precaution  is  not  duly  attended  to.  The  surface  of  the  flap  may  be  pp»- 
tected  with  dry  lint,  or,  what  is  generally  preferable,  be  exposed  to  the  air.  If 
it  is  very  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  it  lightly  in  its  place  with  adhesive 
plaster  and  a  bandage,  but  anything  like  firm  pressure  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  wound  from  whic^h  the  flap  has  been  borrowed  is  dressed  with  cold  water, 
and  a  similar  application  may  be  made  to  the  amended  organ  if  appearances 
indicate  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  over-action.  The  operation  being  completed, 
the  part  is  kept  at  rest  in  a  relaxed  and  elevated  position  ;  a  light,  cooling  diet 
is  enjoined  ;  and  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  tbemo- 
meter,  an  equable  temperature  being  of  the  greatest  consi'quence  to  the  welfare 
both  of  the  part  and  system.  A  full  anodyne  is  given  the  moment  the  patient 
is  put  to  l)ed  ;  but,  if  things  go  on  well,  the  bowels  nmst  not  be  disturbed  under 
forty-eight  hours,  when  they  may  be  opened  by  a  cooling  laxative. 
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The  sutures  maj  be  removed,  on  an  ayerage,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day ; 
but  so  long  as  they  are  doing  well  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  to  take  them  all  away  at  once.  Great  attention 
to  cleanliness  must  be  observed,  and  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this^is  to  irrigate 
the  parts  occasionally  with  the  syringe. 

If  undue  swelling  and  discoloration  arise,  the  patient  must  be  promptly  bled 
aud  purged,  and  such  local  means  employed  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  case.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
flap,  but  not  to  the  flap  itself  for  fear  of  exciting  erysipelas.  Occasionally,  a 
considerable  flow  of  blood  may  be  obtained  by  slightly  lifting  the  flap  at  one  or 
more  points,  the  bleeding  being  encouraged  with  a  sponge  and  warm  water. 

The  g^at  danger  after  an  operation  of  this  kind  is  erysipelas,  which  may  be 
so  considerable  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  flap  but  also  the  patient.  Such  an 
occurrence  should  be  promptly  met  by  the  topical  use  of  dilute  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  by  appropriate  internal  remedies,  especially  quinine  and  iron,  aided,  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  a  typhoid  state  of  the  system,  by  stimulating  drinks 
and  a  generous  diet  Now  and  then  a  patient  is  lost  by  pyemia,  but  such  an 
event  is  fortunately  very  uncommon.  Gangrene  of  the  flap,  either  from  inade- 
quate nutrition,  over-action,  or  undue  constriction,  occasionally  occurs,  and 
destroys  the  success  of  the  operation. 

For  a  time  the  flap  remains  pale  and  cold,  but  these  symptoms  soon  subside, 
and  are  socceeded  by  a  bluish  appearance  and  an  increase  of  temperature.  The 
circulation  is  evidently  temporarily  embarrassed,  the  arteries  conveying  blood 
faster  to  the  part  than  the  veins  can  remove  it.  Hence  a  certain  degree  of  stag- 
nation ensues,  followed  by  a  bluish,  threatening  condition  of  the  part,  which, 
however,  soon  disappears  spontaneously.  Natural  sensation  does  not  return  for 
a  long  time ;  it  begins  first  along  the  edges  of  the  flap,  and  thence  gradually 
extends  over  the  rest  of  its  surface.  For  the  first  few  months  the  transplanted 
skin  may  appear  unnaturally  large  and  unseemly ;  gradually,  however,  it  becomes 
smaller,  and  eventually  it  may  shrink  so  much  as  to  answer  but  imperfectly  the 
objects  of  the  operation^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SUBCUTANEOUS    SURGERY. 

Subcutaneous  Surgery  is  one  of  the  creations  of  modern  times,  due  chiefly 
to  the  genius  and  intrepidity  of  one  man.  Dr.  Louis  Stroraeyer,  of  Hanover,  who 
was  the  first  to  practise,  upon  a  rational  and  philosophical  plan,  a  subcutaneous 
operation,  the  nnd<^rtakiug  consisting  in  the  division  of  the  teudo  Achillis  for  the 
cure  of  club-foot.  The  operation  was  performed  in  February,  1831,  and  eventuated 
in  the  complete  restoration  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Prior  to  this  period  several 
attempts  had  been  made,  by  dififerent  surgeons,  as  Lorenz,  Thilenius,  Michaelis, 
Bartorius,  and  Dolpech,  to  relieve  this  complaint,  but  they  had  all  signally  failed, 
simply  because  they  had  not  been  based  upon  correct  scientific  principles. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Stromeyer,  the  domain  of  subcutaneous  surgery  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  application  of  its  principles  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  for  the  relief  of  which  it  has  already  performed  the  most  valuable  services. 
Dieffenbach,  in  1839,  gave  it  a  new  impulse  by  devising  the  operation  for  stra- 
bismus, which,  althoogh  not  practised  by  him  subcutaneously,  did  much  to 
inspire  new  confidence  in  the  procedure,  and  to  awaken  a  new  interest  in  its 
application.  Soon  aftcrwanls,  however,  the  section  of  the  muscles  of  the  eje 
was  performed  without  external  wound,  by  Gucrin,  but  the  operation,  if  nr* 
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obsolete,  has  never  met  with  much  favor  by  the  profession.  The  French  sur- 
geon has  extended  the  subcataneous  practice  to  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine,  by  the  division  of  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  and,  at  a  more  recent 
period  still,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  numerous  other  affections,  which 
would  hardly  admit  of  cure  in  any  other  manner.  Among  the  more  important 
procedures  that  have  grown  out  of  this  branch  of  surgery  are  the  removal  of 
cartilaginous  bodies  from  the  joints,  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  the  redaction  of 
chronic  dislocations,  the  evacuation  of  abscesses,  the  cure  of  anchylosis,  and  the 
obliteration  of  serous  cavities.  Too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  subcutaneous  surgery  to  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  limits,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  with  propriety  be  carried  into  practice ;  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  in  a  field  affording  such  unbounded  opportunities  for  the 
exhibition  of  display  and  selfishness,  much  abuse  must  creep  in,  which  time  alone 
will  be  able  to  rectify. 

The  practice  of  subcutaneous  surgery  is  founded  upon  the  great  law  that  all 
wounds  and  injuries  occurring  without  an  opening  in  the  integument  unite  with 
very  little,  or,  according  to  some,  with  no  inflammation,  and  with  no  suppuration, 
differing  thus  essentially  from  similar  lesions  accompanied  with  a  solution  of 
continuity  of  the  skin,  which  are  always  followed  by  considerable  inflammation, 
and  also  very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  by  a  discharge  of  pas.  This  law, 
which  is  now  universally  recognized  by  surgeons,  was  clearly  enunciated  by  Mr. 
John  Ilunter,  in  his  writings,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  did  not  at- 
tract the  serious  attention  of  his  countrymen  until  within  a  very  recent  period ; 
not,  indeed,  until  the  facts  of  the  subcutaneous  section  had  been  placed  upon  a 
firm  and  immutable  basis  by  the  practitioners  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
idea  of  the  illustrious  Englishman  lay  in  his  writings,  like  a  pebble  upon  the  sea 
shore,  often  seen  but  never  observed,  until  accident  directed  attention  to  it  years 
after  the  establishment,  by  others,  of  the  great  principles  which  he  had  so  clearly 
enunciated.  One  reason,  perhaps  the  chief  one,  of  this  was  that  he  himself  had 
never  performed  a  subcutaneous  operation  :  if  he  had,  there  is  certainly  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  in  any  of  his  writings.  The  only  passage  in  his  works  which 
has  any  relevancy  to  the  present  subject  is  the  following  : — *^  The  injuries  done 
to  sound  parts,  I  shall  divide  into  two  sorts,  according  to  the  effects  of  the 
accident.  The  first  kind  consists  of  those  in  which  the  injured  parts  do  not  com- 
municate externally,  as  concussions  of  the  whole  body  or  of  particular  parts, 
strains,  bruises,  and  simple  fractures,  either  of  bone  or  tendon,  w^hich  form  a 
large  division.  The  second  consists  of  those  which  have  an  external  communi- 
cation, comprehending  wounds  of  all  kinds,  and  compound  fractures.  Bruises 
which  have  destroyed  the  life  of  the  part  may  be  considered  as  a  third  division, 
partaking,  at  the  beginning,  of  the  nature  of  the  first,  but  finally  terminating  like 
the  second.  The  injuries  of  the  first  division,  in  which  the  parts  do  not  commu- 
nicate externally,  seldom  inflame,  while  those  of  the  second  commonly  both  in- 
flame and  suppurate."  It  is  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  this  passage,  that  Mr. 
Hunter  had  carefully  studied  the  influence  of  the  air  upon  the  healing  of  wounds, 
but  it  is  not  very  clear,  from  aught  that  appears  in  it,  that  he  had  any  concep- 
tion whatever  of  the  nature  of  subcutaneous  surgery,  properly  so  called. 

Several  of  what  are  now  dignified  as  subcutaneous  operations  have  been  per- 
formed for  a  long  time.  The  mode  of  evacuating  chronic  abscesses  by  a  valvular 
incision,  first  practised  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  early  in  the  present  century,  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  this  division  of  surgery,  its  object,  as  clearly  enunciated  by 
the  originator,  being  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  on  the  ground  that  the  contact 
of  this  fluid  with  the  pus  in  the  interior  of  the  sac  is  the  cause  of  the  excessive 
local  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  so  often  follow  the  old  mode  of  open- 
ing these  collections.  Of  the  value  of  this  procedure  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
although  the  class  of  cases  which  it  is  intended  to  relieve  is,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, unfortunately  too  often  fatal.  The  operation  of  dividing  the  stricture  in 
strangulated  hernia,  external  to  the  sac,  originated  with  J.  L.  Petit  upwards  of 
a  century  ago,  but  has  only  of  late  years  received  the  attention  it  merits.  Some 
of  the  English  practitioners,  commencing  with  Mr.  Aston  Key,  have  recently 
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bstoired  much  attention  apon  the  subject,  and  have  adduced  a  body  of  testimony 
in  its  favor  highly  flattering  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  The  object  of  the  opera- 
tion, whose  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  be  considered  in  their  appropriate 
place,  is,  by  relieving  the  bowel  snbcutancously,  to  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  the  severe  inflammation  which  so  frequently  attends  the  ordinary  procedure,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  best  practitioners.  The  injection  of  hydrocele  with  irritating 
fluids,  as  suggested  by  Sir  James  Earle,  early  in  the  present  century,  is  another 
instance  of  a  subcutaneous  operation,  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  been  practised  by  every  enlightened  surgeon  in  Europe  and  America. 
Some  recent  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  class  the  use  of  the  seton  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ununited  fracture  among  the  expedients  of  subcutaneous  surgery ;  such 
an  Implication  is  certainly  carrying  this  department  altogether  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate limits,  and  is  therefore  calculated  to  do  the  subject  much  harm  by  giving  to 
it  a  wrong  direction.  The*  wound  made  by  a  seton  rs,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  open  wound,  followed  not  only  by  high  inflammation  but  by  profuse  suppura- 
tion ;  occurrences  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  subcutaneous  surgery  to 
guard  against.  A  better  example  of  a  subcutaneous  operation,  performed  for  the 
relief  of  ununited  fracture,  is  the  division  without  wound,  by  means  of  a  long,  slender 
knife,  of  the  soft  tissues  which  form  around  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  the  raw 
surfaces  being  afterwards  approximated  and  maintained  by  appropriate  apparatus. 

On  the  whole,  regarding  subcutaneous  surgery  in  its  legitimate  application, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted  are  susceptible  of  being 
arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Cases  involving  the  division  of  ten- 
dons, muscles,  and  aponeuroses  for  the  relief  of  various  distortions,  as  club-foot, 
club-hand,  spinal  curvature,  and  strabismus ;  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  foot ;  and  the  cure  of  anchylosis  of  the  joints,  depending 
upon  contraction  of  the  soft  parts.  2.  Operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia, 
whether  by  puncture  or  injection ;  and  division  of  the  stricture  in  strangulated 
hernia  external  to  the  sac.  3.  The  evacuation  of  chronic  abscesses  and  of  puru- 
lent, serous,  and  sanguineous  collections  of  the  chest  and  other  cavities,  by  a 
valve-like  opening  of  the  skin.  4.  The  withdrawal  of  cartilaginous  concretions 
from  the  joints,  as  originally  suggested  by  Goyrand  and  Symc.  5.  Operations 
for  obliterating  serous  cavities,  when,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  they 
become  occupied  by  serous  fluid ;  as  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  certain 
synovial  burses,  especially  those  about  the  hand  and  wrist,  and  various  adven- 
titious cysts,  particularly  those  which  are  so  liable  to  form  in  the  neck  in  con- 
nection with  the  thyroid  gland.  6.  The  comminution,  by  the  knife,  of  diseased 
lymphatic  ganglions,  the  incision  of  inflamed  periosteum,  and  the  division  of 
morbid  adhesions,  as  those  existing  in  chronic  luxations,  in  depressions  of  the 
nose,  and  similar  affections.  7.  Forced  extension  of  anchylosed  joints,  vendered 
80  by  the  formation  of  flbro-ligamcntous  bauds.  8.  The  subcutaneous  oblitera- 
tion of  vascular  tumors,  by  ligature  or  injection.  9.  The  operation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  varicocele. 

The  mode  of  operating  for  subcutaneous  purposes  must  vary  of  course  according 
to  the  particular  indication  which  it  is  designed  to  fulfil.  Whatever,  however, 
the  object  may  be,  the  rule  is  to  make  as  small  an  external  wound  as  possible, 
consisting,  in  fact,  rather  of  a  puncture  than  an  incision,  for  it  is  ever  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  of  the  cardinal  aims  of  every  procedure  of  the  kind  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  air.  The  knife  with  which  the  operation  is  performed  must 
therefore    always    be    very   narrow, 

sharp-pointed,    and    rather   short,   a  pi     jg^^ 

length  of  edge  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  being  a  good  average.  The 
annexed  sketch,  fig.  159,  represents 
the  knife  which  I  have  long  been  in 
the  habit   of   using   in   all   my   sub-  Teaotome. 

cutaneous  operations.      Such  an  in- 
strument is  generally  much  more  manageable  than  a  longer  one,  while  one  of 
greater  width  would  make  too  large  an  opening.    If  the  object  be  to  evacuate 
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abscess,  a  mediam-sized  trocar  may  be  used,  the  skin  having  previoasl j  tMen 
divided  with  a  bistoury.  The  instroment  is  then  passed  for  a  variable  distaDce^ 
usually  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half — through  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
when  its  point  is  plunged  into  the  pyogenic  pouch,  its  entrance  being  denoted  by  the 
want  of  resistance  and  the  escape  perhaps  of  a  few  drops  of  thin  pus.  In  extnct- 
ing  cartilaginous  concretions  from  the  joints,  a  delicate  knife  is  carried  along 
under  the  integument  through  the  capsular  ligament  and  synovial  mombnuie, 
which  are  then  divided  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  the  displacement  of  the 
morbid  growth,  previously  fixed  by  the  thumb  and  fingers,  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance external  to  the  articulation,  from  which,  after  the  wound  is  healed,  it  is 
removed  by  a  secondary  operation.  The  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernii, 
requiring  instruments  of  particular  construction  and  use,  will  be  describtnl  in  its 
pro})er  place,  and  so  in  regard  to  several  other  procedures  which  cannot  be 
here  noticed. 

All  operations  of  this  kind  should  be  performed  with  great  gentleness  and 
care  ;  and  whenever  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  risk  cither  of  severe  inflaninii- 
tion,  or  of  the  division  of  any  important  vessels,  nerves,  or  other  structurt'S  not 
concerned  in  the  particular  affection  for  the  relief  of  which  the  procedore  n 
undertaken.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  tendons  and  uther 
textures  may  be  cut  without  the  operation  being  followed  by  inflammation;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  incited  action  is  present  in  cveir 
instance,  and  if  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  it  proves  how  important  it  is 
that  it  should  be  kept  within  proper  limits.  This  subject,  however,  will  ainii 
be  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  tenotomy.  In  general,  the  little  puncture  made 
in  the  operation  unites  in  a  few  hours,  while  the  gap  which  intervenes  between 
the  retracted  ends  of  the  divided  structure  is  gradually  filled  up  by  plasticmat- 
ter,  which  is  eventually  converted  into  analogous  tissue. 

Most  subcutaneous  operations  are  nearly  bloodless,  and  this  circumstance  «■• 
8titut(^s  one  of  tlieir  great  peculiarities.  While  open  wounds  always  bleed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  those  made  beneath  the  skin  by  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
knife,  used  with  proper  care,  are  almost  free  from  hemorrhage.  In  dividing  the 
tendo  A  chillis  for  club-foot,  frequently  not  more  than  a  few  drops  of  blood  are 
lost.  As  to  shock,  or  serious  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  conseqaeat 
upon  such  an  operation,  such  an  occurrence  is  never  witnessed.  The  proceedinf^ 
however,  is  not  always  free  from  pain,  especially  during  the  efforts  which,  are 
sometimes  required  to  straighten  the  affected  part  after  the  division  of  thefanhy 
structures ;  and  hence  it  is  often  useful  to  administer  an  anaesthetic,  the  moie 
so,  because  this  not  only  prevents  suffering,  but,  by  rendering  the  patient  passing 
gives  the  surgeon  a  more  complete  control  over  his  own  movements. 

Active  preparatory  treatnu'nt  is  rarely  required  in  these  operations.  I  hare 
frequently  performed  the  most  extensive  tenotomy  at  my  clinic  upon  childni 
whom  I  had  seen  for  the  first  time  only  an  hour  before,  and  yet  in  no  instance, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  any  bad  effects  followed.  The  opera- 
tions, however,  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  for  breaking  up  adhesions  in 
anchylosis,  for  the  removal  of  ciartilaginous  bodies  from  the  joints,  and  for  the 
relief  of  some  other  affections,  always  demand  more  or  less  attention  of  this 
kind. 

The  after-treatment,  for  the  first  few  days,  is  generally  very  simple.  As  won 
as  the  operation  is  over,  the  little  wound  is  covered  with  adhesive  strips,  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  the  part,  surrounded  by  a  bandage,  is  maintained  in  tpe^ 
fectly  easy,  quiet  position.  If  active  inflammation  arise,  which,  however,  wiD 
seldom  be  the  case,  the  usual  antiphlogistics  must  be  employed.  After  netriy 
all  of  these  operations  suppuration  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazard. 

When  the  operation  has  been  practised  for  the  relief  of  some  defonnity,  ai 
club-foot  or  spinal  curvature,  the  cutting  constitutes  only  a  trivial  part  of  the 
proceeding.  The  great  care  and  trouble  of  the  case  come  afterwards,  in  the 
fitting  and  wearing  of  the  necessary  apparatus.  It  is  usually  recommended  that 
no  apparatus  should  be  used  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  this,  as  a 
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general  rule,  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  practice.  I  haye,  however,  in  many 
cases,  80  far  deviated  from  this  rule  as  to  confine  the  affected  limb  at  once,  and 
osaallj  without  any  disadvantage.  Indeed,  I  have  latterly  thought  that  this 
ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  the  delay  the  exception.  As  this  subject,  however,  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  various  operations  to  which  it 
relates,  any  further  remarks  upon  it  here  would  be  out  of  place. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AMPUTATIONS   IN   GENERAL. 

SECT.  I. — INTRODUCTORY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  word  amputation  was  formerly,  and  is  occasionally  even  yet,  employed, 
to  signify  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  tumors ;  thus,  many  of  the  older  writers 
speak  of  amputation  of  the  breast,  amputation  of  the  jaw,  and  amputation  of  the 
scrotum.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  term  excision  is  generally  used  as 
more  appropriate  in  connection  with  these  procedures,  while  that  of  amputation 
is  applied  exclusively  to  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  limbs,  whether  in  their 
continuity  or  at  their  articulations. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  denounced  ampntations  as  a  disgrace  to 
surgery ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  performed  unnecessarily  that  they  ought  to  bo 
stigmatized  by  the  profession  and  the  public  as  an  evil.  Every  pursuit  is  liable 
to  abuse,  to  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  limbs 
were  not  occasionally  cut  off  that  might,  under  judicious  management,  have  been 
saved.  To  denounce  amputations,  and  to  declare  that  they  afford  evidence  only 
of  the  impotency  and  imperfection  of  our  art,  is  to  take  a  very  narrow  and  erro- 
neous view  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  intended,  as  far  as  our  own  feeble  powers 
of  reflection  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  matter,  that  man  should  be  able  to  cure 
every  disease  to  which  **  flesh  is  heir."  There  are  many  maladies,  as  well  as 
accidents,  which  are  of  necessity  mortal ;  lesions  which  no  human  agency  can 
repair  or  remedy.  Who  can  save  a  limb  that  has  been  mangled  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  passage  of  a  railway  car,  by  the  explosion  of  a  steamboat  boiler,  by  the 
fierce  contact  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  house  down  upon  a 
heap  of  stones  ?  Where  is  the  surgeon  that  can  prevent  mortification  from  a 
bum  that  has  charred  the  flesh,  from  a  cold  that  has  completely  frozen  the  toes 
and  feet,  or  from  a  malignant  pustule  that  has  inoculated  all  the  tissues  of  an 
extremity  ?  Is  surgery  to  be  held  responsible  because  it  cannot  cure  cancer  of 
the  bones,  scrofula  of  the  joints,  and  aneurism  of  the  thigh  and  leg  ?  So  far  from 
imputing  blame  to  it  in  these  and  similar  cases,  we  should  be  grateful  for  the 
assistance  which  it  is  capable  of  affording  us  as  a  means  of  relieving  suffering  and 
prolonging  life.  It  is  under  such  circumstances,  in  particular,  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  its  great  and  inestimable  value.  Ifit  were  not  for  the  merciful  inter- 
position here  of  the  knife,  such  cases  would  inevitably  be  doomed  to  a  rapid  and 
miserable  death.  Mortification  would  speedily  do  its  work,  the  cancerous  tumor 
would  steadily  spread  and  finally  ulcerate,  forming  a  frightful,  disgusting,  and 
painful  mass  of  disease,  and  the  scrofulous  joint  would  soon  wear  out  the  system 
by  hectic  irritation.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  lose  a  limb,  but  it  is  also  a  sad  thing  to 
die ;  and  what  rational  being,  if  he  could  have  his  choice,  would  not  rather  part 
with  an  extremity  than  with  his  life  ?  No  humane,  enlightened,  and  conscientious 
Burgeon  will  ever  resort  to  amputation  without  being  satisfied  of  its  entire  and 
perfect  necessity  ;  if  he  is  young  and  inexperienced,  he  will  be  sure  to  avail  him* 
self  of  the  best  counsel  within  his  reach,  while,  if  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
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resources,  he  will  not  fail  to  give  the  case  all  the  consideration  and  reflection  that 
his  own  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  judgment,  may  enable  him  to  bring  to  bib  aid 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  sufferer  whom  he  is  obliged  to  mutilate  in  order  that  ke 
may  rescue  his  life  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  him.  I  know  of  no  opera- 
tion wliich  I  approach  with  so  much  reluctance  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or 
one  which  gives  me  more  real  pain.  To  cut  off  an  arm  at  the  sboulder  on  accooat 
of  an  incipient  canc(^rous  affection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  when  the  elbow, 
forearm,  hand,  and  fingers  are  all  perfectly  natural  anil  glowing  with  heaUb,  un- 
conscious, so  to  speak,  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them,  is  enough  to  sicken  tbe 
stoutest  heart,  and  to  discourage  the  boldest  operator.  If  there  is  a  more  diea- 
greeahle  ta.sk  than  this,  I  am  ignorant  of  it ;  and  yet  I  would  not  shrink  from  its 
performance  even  when  th(;re  is  but  a  faint  prospect  of  prolonging  life,  if  onlj 
for  a  few  months.  But  the  case  is  different,  widely  different,  when  the  surgeon 
is  called  upon  to  amputate  a  limb  crushed  and  lacerated  by  roacbiuer}' ;  here 
there  is  no  choice,  no  question  concerning  a  cure  by  mere  therapeutic  measures; 
the  knife  is  the  only  remedy,  and  the  sooner  it  does  its  work  the  greater,  as  a 
general  rule,  will  be  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery.  The  body,  it  is  true,  is 
mutilated,  perhaps  sadly  disfigured,  but  life  is  safe,  and  surgery,  science,  and 
humanity  have  a(;hieved  a  real  triumph.  So  long  as  there  are  accidents  aud  dis- 
eases incurable  by  medical  treatment,  so  long  will  tliere  bo  a  necessity  for  ampu- 
tation, and  happy  is  he  wiio  shall  know  when  and  how  to  perform  it  to  the  best 
advantage  for  his  patient  and  the  greatest  credit  to  the  art  and  science  of  surgeiy. 

SECT.   II. — CIRCUMSTANCES  DEMANDING  AMPUTATION. 

The  circumstances  for  which  amputation  may  lie  required  are  not  only  nnmfl^ 
ous  but  extremely  diversified  in  their  character,  and  therefore  deserving  of  tbe 
most  careful  consideration.  Thry  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads^- 
1.  External  injury,  as  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  2.  Mortification,  bov- 
ever  induced.  3.  Morbid  growths.  4.  Aneurisms.  5.  Diseases  of  theboncf 
and  joints.  6.  Intractable  ulcers.  T.  Malformations  and  deformities.  8.  Teta- 
nus. The  topics  here  enumerated  comprise  almost  every  kind  of  morbid  aclioa 
that  can  arise  in  the  animal  economy,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  affoid  a 
wide  and  complicated  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  and  judgment  of  the 
surgeon.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  as  fully  into  their  details  as  migbi, 
perhaps,  be  desired  ;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  advert  briefly  to  the  more  imp«»rtaBt 
facts  included  under  each  head,  having  already  called  attention  to  some  of  tbea 
in  the  chapters  on  gangrene  and  wounds. 

1.  rnJKj'iea. — There  are  no  lesions  for  which  amputation  is  so  frequently  re- 
quired as  for  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  Although  they  differ  widdt 
from  each  oth(;r  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  stru(*tures  involved,  these  injuries 
may  all  be  very  pr()})erly  classed  under  the  same  head,  the  more  especially  u 
they  often  coexist,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  is  tbe 
most  serious. 

Of  wounds,  properly  so  called,  the  only  ones  which  require  to  hv  considered 
in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  are  the  lacerated,  contused,  guns^hnt.  and 
railway.  Wounds  inflicted  by  rabid  animals  occasionally,  it  is  true,  demand 
amputation,  particularly  when  they  extend  deeply  among  the  bones.  a«.  in  tbe 
hands  and  feet;  but  even  here  com))lete  riddance  may  generally  be  easily  effected 
by  a  careful  excision  of  the  bitten  parts,  and  the  cauterization  of  the  raw  surface 
after  the  cessation  of  hemorrhage.  1  should  certainly  hesitate  to  cut  off  an  ana 
or  leg  in  such  an  event ;  with  the  knife  and  saw  1  should  expect  to  accouiplisk 
all  that  was  necessary,  in  any  case,  for  the  safety  of  the  ])atient. 

Lacerated  wounds,  as  well  as  contused  and  gunshot  wounds,  of  a  most  fright 
ful,  and,  at  first  sight,  apparently  of  the  most  desperate  character,  are  sometinei 
recovered  from  in  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  and  with  hardly  any  unpleasant 
symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that  the  most  insignificut 
injuries  of  this  kind  occasionally  prove  fatal  in  a  manner  and  under  circumstaneei 
which  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  result.     It  would  be  foiti* 
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Date,  both  for  the  public  and  for  the  interests  of  science,  if  we  coold  alwajrs  form, 
if  not  a  positiTe,  at  least  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  danger  involved  in 
each  particular  case  of  these  wounds,  for  then  it  would  bo  comparatively  easy  to 
adopt  a  suitable  plan  of  treatment ;  but,  as  it  is,  much  must  be  left,  in  every 
Instance,  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  practitioner.     In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  observed  that  all  such  wounds  are  fraught  with  danger,  both  to 
limb  and  life,  when  they  are  attended  with  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts ; 
when  the  muscles  have  been  horribly  bruised  and  pulpified,  important  nerves  cut 
JM:ro66,  the  principal  arteries,  or  arteries  and  veins,  torn  open,  large  joints  pene- 
trated, and  the  bones  broken  in  pieces.     Under  such  circumstances  there  is  not 
even  a  **  forlorn  hope,"  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  previous  health  and 
liabits  of  the  sufferer ;  the  knife  is  required,  and  the  sooner  it  is  employed  the 
better.     Such  cases  are  absolately  desperate,  and  no  one  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  conseqaences  can  hesitate  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.     Upon  this  point 
there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  whatever  among  surgeons.     But  the  injury 
may  be  of  a  less  severe  character,  involving,  it  may  be,  merely  a  considerable  con- 
tusion of  the  soft  structures  with  a  compound  fracture ;  or  several  muscles  may 
l)e  badly  lacerated  and  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  cut  across ;  or  a  large 
nerve,  the  main   trunk,  perhaps,  be  divided,  or  the  interior  of  a  large  joint 
exposed.     The  case  now  assumes  a  more  trying  aspect ;  the  responsibility  falls 
xpon  the  sargeon  with  a  tenfold  forte ;  for  the  question  naturally,  and  at  once 
arises,  What  shall  be  done  ?     Shall  such  a  limb  be  immediately  amputated,  or 
shall  an  attempt  be  made  to  preserve  it  ?    This  is  a  question  which  will  probably 
l)e  asked  by  the  patient  himself,  or  by  his  friends  for  him,  and  which  it  is  often 
extremely  embarrassing  and  difficult  to  answer ;  in  fact,  it  can  only  be  answered 
upon  general  principles  in  one  sense,  and  upon  special  principles  in  another. 
Looking  at  such  injuries  in  a  general  manner,  we  might  be  inclined  to  give  a 
favorable  prognosis,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  recovery  from  such 
lesions  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case,  we  might  not  regard  it  in  so  auspicious  a  light.     Thus,  for 
example,  the  patient's  antecedents  may  all  have  been  bad,  perhaps  of  the  worst 
possible  description ;  intemperance  and  dissipation  of  various  kinds  may  have 
undermined  his  constitution,  and  thus  rendered  it  unfit  to  bear  up  under  an 
injury  which  he  would  formerly  have  supported  without  difficulty ;  or,  instead 
of  this,  there  may  be  serious  structural  disease  of  some  vital  organ,  as  the  heart, 
stomach,  or  lungs,  disqualifying  him  for  enduring  the  accidental  and  now  heavy 
burden.     All  these  circumstances  must  have  their  weight  with  the  practitioner 
irhen  he  sits  in  judgment  respecting  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  an  amputa- 
tion.    Conservative  surgery  may,  and  does  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do  everything; 
It  has  its  limits,  beyond  which  it  cannot  safely  go,  and  there  are  many  points 
irhich  require  to  be  considered  in  order  that  it  may  do  itself  justice.     A  very 
severe  injury,  occurring  in  a  stout  youth,  of  healthy  constitution  and  temperate 
habits,   is    often  promptly  recovered   from,   while   less   than   one-third   of   its 
amount  in  a  sickly,  anemic,  or  dissipated  person,  will  frequently  destroy  life  in  a 
few  days,  or,  at  all  events,  so  far  endanger  it  as  to  cause  great  anxiety  for  the 
result 

Gunshot,  railroad,  and  steamboat  accidents,  and  injuries  occasioned  by  the 
caving  in  of  stone  quarries,  are  extremely  liable,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  save 
the  limb,  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  results ;  and,  what  is  particularly  embar- 
rassing, in  these  cases,  is  the  difficulty  which  the  practitioner  often  has  to  en- 
counter in  ascertaining  the  precise  amount  of  the  lesion.  The  limb,  perhaps,  is 
entirely  free  from  contusion  and  wound,  or,  if  there  is  any  injury  of  this  kind, 
it  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  consequence.  The  mischief  ia 
deep-seated,  and,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  involve 
nearly  every  important  structure ;  muscle,  tendon,  aponearosis,  vessel,  nerve, 
bone  and  joint.  Such  cases  obviously  require  the  closest  scrutiny  with  a  view  to 
the  speedy  detection  of  their  true  nature  and  their  proper  mode  of  management. 
Generally  the  limb  is  hopelessly  injured,  and  will  require  removal. 

Compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  Jointi 
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require  amputation,  and  jet  it  is  remarkable  how  the  parts  and  system  sometimes 
bear  up  under  such  injuries,  especially  in  young  and  healthy  sabjects.  Under 
the  improved  methods  of  management  of  modern  surgery  recoyeries  occasionally 
occur,  which,  in  former  times,  when  their  treatment  was  less  perfectly  understood 
than  it  is  now,  would  have  astonished  the  practitioner.  In  this  country  the 
treatment  of  compound  fractures  and  dislocations  by  collodion,  thereby  convert- 
ing these  lesions  into  simple  incidents,  and  of  the  former  by  extending  and 
counter-extending  bands  of  adhesive  plaster,  has  greatly  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  danger  of  these  injuries  is  much  greater,  other  things  being  equal, 
when  they  occur  in  the  inferior  extremity  than  when  they  are  situated  in  the  arm 
and  forearm,  and  in  all  cases  the  risk  is  much  increased  when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  an  open  state  of  an  important  articulation,  as  that  of  the  hip,  knee, 
or  ankle.  Compound  fractures  in  the  continuity  of  a  limb,  unless  complicated 
with  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  structures,  do  not  generally  require  amputation ; 
if  judiciously  managed,  they  will  usually  get  well  without  much  trouble.  Gun- 
shot wounds,  occurring  in  civil  practice,  are  commonly  less  dangerous  than 
injuries  of  this  kind  happening  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  shipboard.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  former  of  these  accidents  to  satisfy  me  that  the  patient  will 
often  recover  with  a  very  good  limb,  even  when  there  has  been  extensive  loss  of 
substance  and  great  comminution  of  the  bones.  In  military  practice,  on  the 
contrary,  tl\pre  will  often  be  much  diflficulty  in  preserving  the  parts,  simply 
because  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  treat  the  case  properly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  suitable  accommodations  and  a  salubrious  atmosphere.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  amputation  is  so  often  resorted  to,  during  and  after  engagements,  in 
cases  which,  if  they  took  place  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  be  success- 
fully managed  by  milder  means. 

When  amputation  is  determined  upon,  in  these  and  similar  accidents,  the 
next  question  is,  when  should  the  operation  be  executed  ?  Shall  it  be  performed 
immediately,  or  shall  we  wait  until  some  time  has  elapsed,  until,  in  short,  the 
system  has  had  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  injury  ?  To 
use  the  knife  while  the  patient  is  in  an  exhausted,  pallid,  and  perhaps  almost 
pulseless  condition,  would  only  serve  the  more  certainly  and  eflfectually  to  seal 
his  fate  ;  the  additional  shock  to  the  constitution  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
blood  and  nervous  fluid  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  most  disastrous.  Hence  the 
rule  is  to  postpone  a  resort  to  the  knife  until  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
reaction ;  until,  in  a  word,  warmth  and  color  return  to  the  surface,  the  pulse 
beats  vigorously  at  the  wrist,  and  the  sufferer  regains,  in  some  degree,  his  con- 
sciousness and  courage.  Now  the  use  of  chloroform  is  well  borne,  and  the 
limb  is  removed  with  comparative  impunity.  On  the  other  hand,  care  is  taken 
not  to  wait  until  the  part  atnd  system  are  assailed  by  inflammation,  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  often  extends  with  frightful  rapidity,  placing  the  case,  per- 
haps, literally  beyond  the  resources  of  surgery  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  time  when  interference  must  be  avoided,  not  less  than 
when  it  must  be  courted.  The  limits  of  these  two  periods  are  not  always  well 
defined,  and  hence  much  must  be  left,  in  each  individual  case,  to  the  judgment 
of  the  attendant. 

An  amputation,  performed  immediately  after  reaction  has  taken  place,  is 
usually  designated  by  the  prefix  "  primary,"  while  the  term  "  secondary"  is 
used  to  denote  the  operation  when  it  is  executed  after  the  limb  has  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  inflammation,  an  attempt  having  been  made,  per- 
haps well  grounded,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  symptoms  is  concerned, 
to  save  the  parts.  Such  a  contingency  must  necessarily  happen  rather  fre- 
quently, especially  in  civil  practice ;  indeed,  it  is  often  altogether  unavoidable 
on  account  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  patient  and  his  friends,  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  wavering  and  indecision  of  the  professional  attendant.  But, 
although  often  unavoidable,  such  an  occurrence  is  always  much  to  be  regretted  ; 
for  if  the  chances  of  saving  limb  and  life  were  bad  in  the  first  instance,  they  are 
now  generally  much  worse ;  the  system  has  been  impaired  by  fever  and  perhaps 
hectic  irritation,  the  secretions  are  seriously  deranged,  the  patient  has  little  appe- 
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tite  and  sleep,  the  blood  is  thin  and  watery,  and  the  whole  body  is  much  ema- 
ciated. Life  may  possibly  still  be  preserved,  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
operation  will  be  attended  with  much  risk,  and  that  ultimate  recovery  is  far  off: 
Moreover,  a  much  larger  amount  of  limb  may  now  have  to  be  sacrificed ;  originally 
a  foot  might  have  sufficed,  whereas  now,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the 
inflammation,  the  whole  leg  may  require  removal.  There  is,  then,  obviously  an 
advantage  in  a  primary  over  a  secondary  amputation,  provided  it  is  performed 
at  the  proper  time,  that  is,  after  the  establishment  of  reaction  and  before  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation ;  and  this  circumstance  is  often  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  military  surgeon,  whose  will  is  always  law  with  his  patients. 

In  addition  to  these  divisions,  some  writers  speak  of  what  they  term  an  "in- 
termediary" amputation,  performed  either  immediately,  or  soon,  after  the  super- 
vention of  inflammation,  and  consequently  before  the  establishment  of  suppura- 
tion. The  distinction  was  first  made  by  Boucher,  in  the  last  century,  in  a 
memoir  addressed  to  the  French  Academy,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
Guthrie,  Alcock,  and  other  military  surgeons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  jiresent. 
Such  an  amputation  is  unquestionably  the  very  worst  that  can  be  selected,  inas- 
much as  it  is  performed  at  a  period  when  the  part  and  system,  assailed  by 
inflammation  and  fever,  are  ill  able  to  bear  up  under  its  efli>cts.  Hence  the 
mortality  must  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  after  either  of  the  other  pro- 
cedures ;  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  cases  might  arise,  both  in  private, 
hospital,  and  military  practice,  where  it  would  be  perfectly  unavoidable.  Acci- 
dents, as  gunshot,  railway,  and  other  injuries,  of  the  very  worst  character,  must 
often  occur  under  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  is  either  neglected,  or 
where  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  mutilated  parts  before  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation  and  symptomatic  disturbance.  The  moment  the  surgeon  sees  the 
case  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  amputation  is  necessary  ;  there  is  no  other 
chance  fur  the  patient^s  life? ;  nor  is  any  time  to  be  lost.  Mortification  is  either 
impending,  or  has  already  taken  place,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  case  may  bo 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife.  Here  there  is  no  choice.  Operative  in- 
terference is  compulsory  and  imperative.  In  estimating  the  mortality  of  primary 
and  secondar}'  amputations  it  is  very  important  to  exclude  the  intermediary, 
otherwise  the  calculations  must  lead  to  error. 

2.  Mortitwalion, — Mortification,  in  whatever  manner  induced,  necessarily 
imperils  limb  and  life,  and  therefore  often  becomes  a  subject  for  amputation. 
Hence  thi*  question  arises,  under  what  circumstances  is  a  resort  to  the  operation 
advisable  and  proper?  This  question  can  only  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  a 
consideration  of  the  natun;  of  the  mortification.  In  the  chai)ter  on  mortification 
there  is  an  account  of  the  several  varieties  of  this  affection,  the  causes  under  whose 
influence  th<'y  take  ])lace,  their  symptoms,  and  the  means  required  for  their  relief. 
By  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  work,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  it  respects 
the  operation  under  notice,  the  great  rule,  recognized  by  nearly  all  practitioners 
at  the  present  day,  in  acute  gangrene,  is,  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living  i)arts,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  gener- 
ally safe  to  interfere  sooner,  lest  tiie  disease  should  reappear  upon  the  stump, 
and  thus  destroy  the  patient,  or  necessitate  a  repetition  of  the  amputation.  Of 
the  propriety  of  this  rule  there  can  be  no  question,  for  there  is  no  surgeon  of  ex- 
perience who  has  not  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects  in  his  own  practice,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  his  friends,  and  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  it  may  occasionally  be 
violated  with  great  advantage.  IJut  1  would  apply  to  these  cases  the  term 
"exceptional,"  comprising  under  this  head  those  attacks  of  mortification  which 
are  so  apt  to  supervene  upon  inflammation  from  external  injury,  as  wounds,  frac- 
tures, and  dislocations,  which  often  spread  with  immense  raj)idity,  hopelessly 
overwhelming,  if  they  are  not  promptly  arrested,  both  the  part  and  system  in  a 
few  hours.  It  will  not  do  for  the  surgeon,  in  such  an  emergency,  to  fold  his  arms 
and  become  an  idle  spectator ;  he  must  have  his  eyes  and  wits  about  him,  or  bis 
patient  will  be  irretrievably  lost;  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly.  The 
wished-for  line  of  demarcation  will  be  looked  for  in  vain;  the  gangrene  will  ntpidly 
extend  to  the  trunk,  and  death  must  soon  close  the  scene.     Bat  in  ipouUoM 
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mortification,  or  in  mortification  from  erysipelas,  carbnnde,  and  analogous  affec- 
tions, the  jadicious  surgeon  waits  for  the  arrest  of  the  morbid  action,  his  chief 
care  being  to  bring  about  this  event  as  speedily  as  possible  by  appropriate  local 
and  constitutional  measures.  His  rule  of  action  is  the  same  in  hospital  gan- 
grene ;  in  both  cases  means  are  employed  for  supporting  the  system,  or,  what  is 
equivalent  to  the  same  thing,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  fluids  and 
solids,  and  the  knife  is  used  only  when  the  line  of  circumvallation  is  fully  esta- 
blished, not  a  minute  before. 

In  senile,  chronic,  or  dry  gangrene,  the  result  usually  of  ossification  of  the 
arteries  and  of  their  occlusion  by  fibrinous  concretions,  thus  depriving  the  tissues 
of  their  due  supply  of  blood,  the  rale  has  heretofore  been  to  wait  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  mortification,  experience  having  shown  that,  when  this  precaution  is 
neglected,  the  disease  will  be  certain  to  reappear  in  the  stump.  It  is  in  view  of 
this  relapsing  tendency  in  mortification  that  some  surgeons,  of  great  eminence 
and  experience,  have  given  it  as  their  judgment  that  the  case  should  always  be 
left  entirely  to  nature's  efforts ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  wait  for  spon- 
taneous amputation,  shaping  the  stump  after  the  sloughs  have  been  nearly  com- 
pletely detached,  when,  it  is  alleged,  the  part  and  system  will  be  better  prepared 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  knife.  The  propriety  of  such  advice  is  suflSciently 
obvious  when  it  is  considered  that  this  disease  occurs  nearly  always  in  very  old 
and  infirm  subjects,  and  that  it  is  essentially  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the 
arteries  leading  to  the  affected  structures.  Such  individuals,  as  I  know  from 
personal  observation,  are  usually  very  feeble,  and  have,  consequently,  very  little 
power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  shock  or  loss  of  blood.  They  often  rapidly 
sink  after  the  operation,  even  when  there  has  been  a  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion, or  that  the  disease  speedily  reappears  upon  the  stump,  and  soon  destroys 
life  secondarily.  When  we  reflect  how  common  these  events  are,  would  it  not 
be  wise,  in  these  cases,  to  amputate  early  at  a  great  distance  from  the  disease, 
ere  yet  the  vital  powers  have  been  seriously  assailed  by  the  morbid  action ;  to 
remove,  for  instance,  the  thigh  at  its  middle,  for  senile  or  chronic  gangrene 
of  the  toes  and  foot?  The  only  objection  to  such  a  procedure,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  where  the  occlusion  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  reaches  above 
the  knee.  When  no  such  disease  exists,  and  the  general  health  has  not 
materially  suffered,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  expedient,  under  the 
conviction  that,  however  severe,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  a  class  of  cases  so 
unpromising  as  this  confessedly  is. 

3.  Morbid  Growths. — Amputation  is  sometimes  required  on  account  of  morbid 
growths,  or  tumors,  both  benign  and  malignant.  The  removal  of  the  forearm  is 
perfectly  proper  for  the  cure  of  carcinoma  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder  for  a  similar  affection  of  the  humerus.  No  such  operation  is  of  course 
admissible  if  there  is  marked  constitutional  involvement,  enlargement  of  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  decided  tendency  to  ulceration ;  the  pro- 
pitious period  has  gone  by,  and  interference  would  only  hasten  the  fatal  event. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  as  long  as  the  general  health  remains  good,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  general  or  local  contamination  ;  under  such  circumstances  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  removal  of  the  limb,  although  it  may  not  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  may  yet  considerably  prolong  the  patient's  life. 

A  tumor,  wholly  divested  of  malignancy,  may,  in  consequence  of  acting 
obstructingly,  cause  so  much  functional  and  other  disturbance  as  to  demand 
removal  of  the  limb  upon  which  it  is  situated.  The  procedure  will  be  particu- 
larly called  for  when  the  morbid  growth  is  intimately  connected  with  a  bone,  or 
deeply  and  inseparably  involved  in  the  soft  parts,  or  prolonged  into  an  important 
joint,  compelling  free  exposure  of  its  surfaces  during  the  operation.  A  valuable 
rule  in  tumors  is  to  excise  the  benign,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  malignant  by 
amputation. 

4.  Aneurism. — A  neglected  aneurism,  seated  in  the  extremities,  and  unamenable 
to  ordinary  treatment,  occasionally  calls  for  the  removal  of  a  limb ;  in  former  times, 
such  operations  were  suflSciently  frequent  when  the  disease  occupied  the  popliteal 
region,  though  at  present  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  required,  except  when  morti- 
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lication  sets  in  after  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery,  or  from  the  injarious  com- 
pression exerted  by  the  tumor  upon  the  leg. 

5.  Affections  of  Bones  and  Joints, — Various  affections  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  as  caries,  necrosis,  morbid  growths,  aneurism,  and  anchylosis,  may  impose 
the  necessity  of  amputation ;  and  there  is,  according  to  my  experience,  no  class 
of  diseases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  more  frequently  abused,  or  misapplied. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  many  a  limb,  merely  temporarily  crippled  by 
remediable  disease,  has  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  ignorance  and  a  desire  for 
eclat ;  carious  joints,  now  that  excision  has  been  revived,  can  seldom  demand  so 
harsh  a  procedure,  and,  as  to  necrosis,  pure  and  uncomplicated,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  case  justifying  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  only,  or  mainly,  in  white 
swelling,  or  scrofulous  disease  of  the  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow,  attended  with  hectic 
irritation,  excessive  pain,  and  exhausting  diarrhoea,  that  the  removal  of  a  limb 
can  be  proper,  and  even  then  it  should  not  be  thought  of  if  it  be  possible  to 
exsect  the  affected  structures  without  imperilling  life  by  shock  and  loss  of  blood. 
In  whatever  manner  the  offending  parts  are  disposed  of,  it  is  surprising  to 
witness  the  great  improvement  which  usually  follows  the  operation ;  the  profuse 
sweats  and  alvine  discharges  rapidly  disappear,  the  appetite  improves,  the  sleep 
becomes  refreshing,  and  the  patient  soon  regains  his-flesh  and  strength.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  operation  is  generally  put  off  to  an  unreasonable  period,  so  that, 
when  it  is  at  length  performed,  the  sufferer  too  frequently  sinks  under  it  effects. 

Of  malignant  growths  of  the  bones  almost  the  only  one  demanding  amputa- 
tion of  the  limbs  is  encephaloid;  scirrhus,. melanosis,  and  colloid  are  extremely 
infrequent  in  the  osseous  tissue,  but  whenever  they  occur,  and  their  diagnosis 
can  be  determined,  the  same  treatment  must  be  applied  to  them  as  to  medullary- 
cancer  ;  that  is,  early  and  thorough  removal  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  suffering 
extremity,  mere  excision  being  always  inadequate  by  reason  of  the  involvement 
of  the  soft  parts.  Temporary  relief  only  is  aimed  at ;  sooner  or  later  the  disease 
recurs,  either  at  the  cicatrice,  or  in  some  neighboring  organ,  and  carries  off  the 
patient 

Fibrous,  fibro-plastic,  cartilaginous,  and  osseons  growths,  involving  the  bones, 
sometimes  constitute  a  legitimate  ground  for  amputation.  An  exostosis,  of 
enormous  size,  and  grotesque  form,  may  render  an  extremity  not  only  perfectly 
useless,  but  a  source  of  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  even  suffering.  The  so- 
called  osteo-sarcomatous  tumors  are,  perhaps,  of  all  the  morbid  growths  of  the 
skeleton,  the  most  common  causes  of  amputation  of  the  limbs.  Aneurismal 
formations  of  the  osseous  tissue,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  nearly 
always  demand  the  same  remedy. 

Finally,  amputation  may  be  required  on  account  of  anchylosis  of  a  joint, 
interfering  with  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  extremity.  Thus,  in  anchylosis 
of  the  knee,  the  leg  may  stand  off  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  occupation  of  the  individual,  and  induce  a  wish  for  an 
artificial  limb,  which,  if  well  constructed,  is  generally  worn  with  great  satisfaction. 
Stiff  and  crooked  fingers  and  toes  are  often  the  subjects  of  amputation. 

6.  Ulcers. — Amputation  is  sometimes  performed  on  account  of  old  and  invet- 
erate ulcers  of  the  extremities ;  the  operation,  however,  is  less  frequently  resorted 
to  now  than  formerly,  and  might,  with  proper  management,  be  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with.  Unless  the  sore  is  of  a  cancerous  character,  or  caused  by  burns, 
scalds,  and  frost-bites,  or  complicated  with  serious  lesion  of  the  bones,  excessive 
enlargement  of  the  veins,  or  great  hypertrophy  of  the  integuments,  there  are  few 
cases,  it  seems  to  me,  that  will  not  gradually  yield  to  judicious  treatment.  Of 
the  numerous  ulcers  of  the  extremities  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
embracing,  of  course,  many  of  the  worst  description,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
only  of  three  that  required  this  harsh  measure.  Whether  other  practitioners 
have  been  equally  fortunate  I  am  not  able  to  state  ;  but,  judging  from  the  reports 
of  cases  in  our  periodicals,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  operation  is  still  not 
onfreqnently  performed  on  this  account. 

7.  Malformations. — There  are  certain  malformations  and  deformities  fbr  ti»* 
relief  of  which  amputation  may  be  demanded.     An  irremediable  olib-ll'* 
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ciallj  if  complicated  with  a  painful  bunion,  an  intractable  nicer,  or  excessive 
atrophy  of  the  leg,  would  form  a  proper  subject  for  such  an  operation ;  for  there 
are  few  men  who  would  not  rather  run  the  risk  attending  its  performance  than 
to  be  incessantly  fretted  and  worried  by  such  a  disagreeable  and  useless  companioii. 
Supernumerary  thumbs  and  fingers  arc  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
operation  is  usually  done  within  a  few  months  after  birth,  and  I  have  never  known 
it  to  be  followed  by  any  bad  consequences.  Amputation  is  occasionally  necessary 
on  account  of  deformity  caused  by  burns  and  scalds,  or  badly  treated  fractures 
and  luxations. 

8.  Telanui^, — The  propriety  of  amputating  in  tetanus  has  been  so  long  doabted 
by  many  of  the  highest  authorities  in  surgery  that  the  question  hardly  merits 
serious  consideration  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  I  have  certainly  not  sc^n  anything 
in  my  own  practice  tending  to  contradict  an  opinion  now  almost  universallj 
entertained  by  the  profession  in  this  and  other  countries.  If  such  a  measure  is 
ever  justifiable,  it  must  be  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  before  the 
supervention  of  the  characteristic  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a  very  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  acute  traumatic  tetanus,  and,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
they  have  all  proved  fatal.  This  case  occurred  in  a  stout,  well-fed  countryman, 
aged  fifty  years,  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  whose  right  hand  had  been  badly 
mashed  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  ;  symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on 
upwards  of  a  month  after  the  accident,  and,  although  the  disease  had  existed  for 
.five  days  when  I  amputated  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  yet  com- 
plete recovery  followed,  not,  however,  without  a  slight  continuance  of  the  spasms 
for  a  short  time  after.  I  presume  a  practitioner  would  hesitate  to  cut  off  a  large 
limb  after  the  development  of  tetanus  in  any  case ;  for,  whatever  notions  we  may 
entertain  respecting  the  jiathology  of  this  affection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
once  fully  established,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  constitutional  disorder  in  the 
widest  sense  of  that  term. 

SECT.  III. — METHODS  OF  AMPUTATION. 

Two  principal  methods  are  in  vogne  for  performing  amputation  of  the  limbs, 
whether  in  their  continuity  or  at  the  joints.  These  are  the  circular  and  the  flap, 
both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former,  are  of  ancient  date,  and  therefore  well 
grounded  in  the  esteem  of  the  profession.  To  these  was  added,  early  in  the 
present  century,  the  oval  operation,  which,  although  excellent  in  its  way,  has 
hitherto  received  but  little  attention ;  certainly  less  than  it  deserves.  Very  recently, 
an  operation,  termed  the  rectangular,  was  also  proi)osed.  It  is  not  my  object 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  these  different  methods,  for  to  do  so  would  carry  me 
back  into  the  regions  of  doubt  and  speculation  ;  but  it  will  be  expected  that  I 
should  offer  some  remarks  concerning  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  as  concise  and  impartial  a  manner  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject. 

1.  Circular  Method. — The  circular  operation,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  was 
originally  performed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the  integuments,  muscles,  and 
bones  being  all  divided  upon  the  same  level.  The  consequence  of  this  procedure 
was  tliat  the  bones,  being  inadequately  covered  by  the  soft  parts,  or,  rather,  not 
covered  at  all,  invariably  perishcid  to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  thus  sadly 
protracting  the  cure,  besides  subjecting  the  patient  t^  much  suffering  and  not  a 
little  risk  in  the  interval.  As  surgeons  became  more  enlight<med,  they  endea- 
vored to  provide  against  this  contingency  by  forcibly  pulling  back  the  muscles, 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance  called  a  retractor,  before  using  the  saw, 
which  was  then  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  tissues.  At  a  later  period 
still,  and  as  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  i)receding  methods,  arose  the  plan 
of  double  incision,  devised  by  Cheselden,  better  known  for  his  success  as  a  lithot- 
omist  than  for  his  exploits  as  a  general  operator.  It  consisted,  as,  indeed,  the 
name  sufficiently  indicates,  of  two  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  the  integuments 
were  cut  and  drawn  back,  while  in  th(5  second  the  muscles  were  divided  higher 
up,  the  object  being  to  afford  more  thorough  protection  to  the  bone.     The  opera- 
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Fig.  160, 


lion  of  the  English  surgeon  has  ondergone  various  modifications,  some  of  which, 
having  only  served  to  render  it  more  complex,  have  been  justly  discarded  from 
practice.  To  this  category  belong  the  division  of  the  muscles  by  two  circular 
incisions,  one  higher  up  than  the  other,  and  the  plan  of  scooping  out  the  parts 
as  the  kuife  was  being  swept  obliquely  round  them  by  cutting  from  below  up- 
wards and  from  without  inwards  towards  the  bone,  which  thus  formed  the  apex 
of  the  hollow  cone. 

The  circular  operation,  as  now  generally  practised,  consists,  firsts  in  dividing 
the  common  integument'^,  dissecting  them  from  the  parts  beneath,  to  a  variable 
extent,  and  then  drawing  them  back,  or  even  turning 
them  up  like  the  cuff  of  a  coat ;  secondly,  in  cutting 
through  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin, 
and,  after  detaching  them  for  some  distance  from  the 
hone,  holding  them  also  forcibly  back ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  sawing  off  the  bone  as  high  up  as  possible  without 
doing  violence  to  the  soft;  structures.  In  executing 
these  several  stages  of  the  proceeding  a  long  am- 
putating knife,  poised  lightly  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  is  carried  rapidly  round  the  limb,  the  point 
being  inserted  into  its  anterior  surface,  external  to  the 
median  line,  and  thence  drawn  towards  the  operator 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  heel  of  the  instrument  shall 
finish  the  incision.  The  wound  thus  made  extends 
simply  down  to  the  aponeurosis,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  occupies  the  same  level  throughout,  unless 
there  be  special  reasons  for  carrying  it  higher  or  lower 
at  one  point  than  at  another,  rendered  necessary,  it 
may  be,  by  the  presence  of  a  vicious  cicatrice,  ulcera- 
tion, gangrene,  or  some  morbid  growth.  The  flap  is 
then  rapidly  dissected  up  either  with  the  same  instru- 
ment, or  a  large  scalpel,  and  held  out  of  the  way,  its 
length  being  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  limb, 
about  two  inches  being  a  good  average.  The  amputating  knife  being  now 
resumed,  and  held  as  before,  is  applied  closely  to  the  edge  of  the  retracted  integu- 
ments, and  then  drawn  round  the  member  so  as  to  divide  all  the  muscles  down 
to  the  bone,  as  represented  in  fig.  160.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  usually  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds.  The  next  step  is  to  separate  the  muscles  carefully  from 
their  connection  to  the  bone,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half,  if  not 
more,  when,  being  pressed  forcibly  back  by  means  of  a  retractor,  the  bone  is 
sawed  off  close  to  their  surface.  The  adjoining  cuts,  figs.  IGl  and  162,  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  the  appearances  of  the  limb,  both  below  and  above  the 
stump,  after  this  operation. 

In  sawing  the  bone,  whether  in  this  or  in  the  flap  operation,  it  is  an  object  of 
primary  importance  to  inflict  as  little  injury  as  possible  upon  the  periosteum  ; 
for  the  less  the  integrity  of  this  membrane  is  disturbed  the  less  likelihood  will 
there  be  of  necrosis  and  other  bad  consequences.  When  the  periosteum  is  very 
thick,  as  in  the  thigh-bone,  it  would  be  well,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  to 
make  a  circular  track  in  it  for  the  saw,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of 
laceration.  The  manner  of  dividing  the  l>one  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  In 
most  of  the  amputations  that  I  have  witnessed  the  instrument  was  applied 
against  the  front  of  the  bone,  instead  of  being  held  perpendicularly  so  as  to 
divide  the  bone  from  side  to  side,  as  it  generally  should  be  to  avoid  fracture, 
which  is  so  liable  to  happen  if  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  support  the  limb  in 
this  stage  of  the  procedure.  Particular  rules  are  usually  laid  down  by  authors 
for  working  the  saw.  Thus,  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  heel  alone  of  the  in- 
strument should  be  used  until  a  track  is  made  for  it  to  move  in  ;  but  I  consider 
all  such  directions  to  be  unnecessary,  if  not  frivolous.  If  the  saw  is  properly 
set  It  is  of  little  consequence,  according  to  my  experience,  what  part  is  appliad 
first  or  last,  or  whether  it  is  moved  rapidly  or  slowly,  although,  m  A  BM 


Cfrealar  ftrnpntatioD  hhowo  in 
the  lOiT,  the  tDt«krum*'ntH  beiuif 
tnriKMl  bark,  and  the  mntclea  di- 
vided down  to  the  bones. 
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choice,  I  sbonld  prefer  to  GniBb  the  operation  u  quickly  as  possible.    Wboi  tlicn 
an  two  bonea  of  equal  size  to  be  cut,  as  in  amputatioDs  of  the  foreann,  tbej 
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shouM  be  divided  gimultancously ;  but  if  one  is  thicker  than  the  other,  as  in  tC 
leg,  the  weaker  must  always  be  scvemd  first,  lest,  if  it  should  remain  until  tt^' 
other  is  sawed  through,  it  should  be  brokeo  or  splintered,  and  so  impose  tt^  ' 
necessity  of  employing  the  nippers  to  smooth  off  its  extremity. 

When  a  limb  is  removed  at  a  joint,  the  best  plmi,  as  a  general  mle,  is  to  di^ 
pensc  with  the  use  of  the  saw  and  pliers  altogether,  experience  having  show*^ 
that  the  preservation  of  the  articular  cftrtilages  greatly  favors  the  adhesive  pro— ^ 
cess,  and  thereby  expedites  the  cure.  Sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bones  exposed* 
the  parts  to  suppuration,  erysipelas,  caries,  necrosis,  and  even  to  the  danger  of^ 
pyemia. 

2.  Map  Method-. — Althongh  the  flap  operation  was  described,  and  no  doubt 
practised,  by  some  of  the  earlier  aurgeons,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
any  particular  attention  until  towartls  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Lowdbam,  of  O.xford,  England,  published  a  short  tract  npon  it,  setting  forth  its 
advantages  over  the  circular  method.  After  this  period,  it  was  occasionally  per- 
formed in  diifercnt  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  England,  but  it 
never  fully  acquired  the  conRdcnce  of  the  profession  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Liston, 
whose  teachings  and  writings  brought  it  into  general  notice. 

There  are  several  methods  of  forming  the  fiapn.  the  choice  of  which  must  be 
regulated  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individnal  case.  Thus,  the 
operation  may  l)e  performed  by  transfixion  of  the  limb,  and  cutting  from  within 
outwards ;  by  commencing  at  the  surface,  and  carrying  the  knife  inwards  towards 
the  bone ;  or,  lastly,  by  making  one  of  the  flaps  after  the  former  fashion,  and 
the  other  after  the  latter.  In  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  arm,  it  is  customary 
to  make  both  flaps  by  tmnsHxion,  as  tlie  operation  is  thus  greatly  simplified  and 
rendered  more  expeditious ;  but  in  the  forearm,  hand,  fingers,  leg,  foot,  and  loee, 
they  are  formed  either  by  cutting  inwards,  or  one  by  cutting  iowards  and  the 
other  by  cutting  outwards.  The  nnmbcr  of  flaps  varies ;  in  general  there  are 
two,  bnt  occasionally  there  is  only  one,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  niuy  be  aa 
many  as  three ;  accident,  or  the  situation  and  structure  of  the  limb,  rendering 
one  of  these  modes  preferable  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  I  amputated 
tlic  thigh  at  iti<  middle  by  a  solitary  flap,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an  excellent 
cure.  The  military  snrgeon  is  often  compelled  to  form  his  flaps  as  best  he  can, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  injured,  and  in  civil  practice  the 
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iculty  sometimes  occurs  in  conBoqnence  of  the  eflfects  of  disease.  What- 
f  be  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  rule  is  never  to  include  any  unsound 
T  any  portion  of  bone  that  is  fractured  or  divested  of  periosteum,  lu 
x\^  the  thigh  and  arm  at  their  middle,  the  flaps  are  generally  cut  of  the 
gth  ;  but  in  most  other  situations  one  is  usually  made  considerably  longer 
)  other,  depending  upon  the  greater  amount  of  muscular  substance, 
lative  length  must  be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  and  the 
,  laxity,  and  contractility  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is  better,  in  every  case, 
too  much  substance  than  too  little,  but  the  judicious  surgeon  will  always 
r  so  to  cut  his  flaps  as  to  have  just  enough,  and  no  more,  to  form  a  well- 
nd  useful  stump,  redundancy  being  always  unseemly,  if  not  actually  in 
of  comfort  and  convenience.  As  a  general  rule,  their  length  should 
Miut  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  of  tlie  limb,  being  invariably  greater 
I  similar  operation  upon  the  dead  subject,  to  allow  for  contraction  and 
e.  The  form  of  the  body  of  the  flaps  is  commonly  somewhat  convex, 
*  extremity  is  more  or  less  oblique,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not 
e  in  thin,  narrow  ends,  and  that  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  integu- 
T  they  are  adjusted  over  the  bone.  When  the  muscular  tissue  is  unu- 
>undant,  as  often  happens  in  amputating  through  the  calf  of  the  leg,  I 
nd  it  advisable  to  retrench  it  with  the  knife,  in  order  to  give  the  stump 
ermly  shape,  as  well  as  to  place  it  in  a  better  condition  for  bearing  the 
of  an  artificial  limb. 

foruiing  the  operation  the  same  general  rules  are  to  be  observed  as  in 
lar  method ;  hemorrhage  is  restrained  by  the  same  means,  and  the  skin 
back  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  who  also  retracts  the  flaps  as  one 
other  is  made,  and  thus  holds  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife  and  saw. 
ortaiit  vessels  that  may  be  bleeding  are  instantly  compressed  by  the 
mtil  they  can  be  tied.     Before  applying  the  saw  the  knife  is  passed 
ound  the  bone  so  as  to  divide  every  muscular  fibre,  and  also,  if  pos- 
5  pi-riosteum.     The  most  suitable  instrument  for  removing  the  larger 
a  long  amputating  knife  ;  for  the  smaller  ones,  an  ordinary  scalpel,  bis- 
catlin  will  answer  Ixist.     Separation  of  the  member  having  been  efiected, 
vessels  carefully  sreured,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  the 
nervous  trunks  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  stump,  and, 
leration  is  one  of  ex<*essive  pain,  it  should  always  be  performed  before 
nt  has  fully  recovered  from  the  influence  of  chloroform.     I  ni>ed  not 
on  the  importance  of  thus  dealing  with  the  nerves  involved  in  the  flaps ;  1 

sity  of  the  pmcedure  must  be  obvious  upon  the  slightest  reflection.   AVhen  I 

iidered  that  tliry  always  becouKJ  mon;  or  less  enlarged  and  bulbous  after 
tions  of  this  kind,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  would  l>e  the  consequence 
r'ere  brought  h\  contact,  as  some  of  them  almost  inevitably  would  be, 
cxtremitv  ol  the  bone,  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  rounded  off.  I 
o  amputation  by  i\w.  Hap  method  as  l>eing  finished  unless  provision  has 
de  against  such  a  contingency.  The  adjoining  cuts,  figs.  lf>8  and  1G4, 
:  the  appearances  of  the  stump  and  of  the  limb  after  its  removal. 
\l  Method. — In  the  oval  method,  as  it  is  termed  by  Scoutetten,  by  whom  '. 

en  generalized,  or  the  oblicjue  process,  as  it  has  been  called  by  others,  ^ 

id  has  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  ovoid,  the  small  extremity  of  which  .^ 

ids  to  tht?  bone  or  joint  which  is  the  seat  of  the  am])utation.  The  opera- 
Is  a  kind  of  intermediate  position  between  the  other  two,  resembling  the 
process  in  the  mode  of  incising  the  soft  parts,  and  the  flap  in  the  form 
ound.     It  is  more  es])ecially  adapted  to  amputations  of  the  joints,  par-  '" 

the  smaller,  as,  for  example,  the  metacarpo-phalangeal,  but  has  also  | 

>lied  to  the  joints  of  tin?  hip  and  shoulder,  especially  by  Guthrie,  Larrey, 
itetten,  who  have  devised  plans  which  severally  bear  their  names, 
oval  operation  the  flai»s  are  fonned  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  or 
rmed  in  this  way  and  the  other  by  cutting  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
hin  outwards.     It  is  commenced  by  making  two  i"^ 
ttcr  V  reversed,  the  angle  of  onion  falling  » 
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it  is  inteaded  to  saw  the  bone  or  effect  diMrticiilmtiun.     These  incisions  an,  o. 
Gcurge,  extended  as  far  as  the  periosteum,  wbea  the  luife,  drawn  closely  roBn< 


behind  the  bone,  is  carried  downwards  on  a  level  with  the  terminatioD  or  the  tw 
cnts  already  made,  thus  connecting  them  by  one  thrust,  as  the  instrament  sweep 
throtifrh  the  iiit«rvt;ning  tissues.  By  adopting  this  plan  of  procedure  the  surgeo 
will  have*  it  in  his  power  to  leave  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves  until  the  opei 
ation  is  nearly  completed,  a  circumstance  which  thus  affords  him  a  much  bette 
control  over  the  hemorrhage. 

The  oval  operation  usually  makes  an  excellent  Etump,  there  being  always  a 
abandnnce  of  material  for  covering  the  bone;  it  is  generally  a  little  more  ti'dion 
than  the  flap  amputation,  but  this  should  not  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  it,  as  L 
all  other  respects  the  result  is  most  saliafactory. 

4.  Bevtangular  Flap. — Mr.  Tfale,  of  Leeds,  in  1855  modified  the  double  flaj 
operation  by  substituting  a  long  and  a  short  rectangular  flap.  The  long  fla] 
should  i>e  made  from  the  portion  of  the  limb  which  does  not  contain  importan 
bloodvessels  and  nerves,  these  being  included  in  the  short  one.  Before  proceed 
iug  to  the  operation,  the  lines  of  the  incision  should  be  traced  with  inic.  in  orde 
to  insure  the  proper  dimensions  of  th 
Fig.  105.  large  flap,  which  should  l>e  equal,  ii 

its  length  and  breadth,  to  one-half  th' 
circnmference  of  the  limb  at  the  poin 
amputated.  The  short  flap,  whici 
should  be  made  last,  must  be  one 
fourth  the  length  of  the  long  one 
The  line:^  of  incision  and  the  lengti 
of  the  flaps  will  be  more  easily  under 
stood  from  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  16£ 
representing  an  amputation  of  th 
thigh.  The  parts  having  been  dis 
st'cied  off,  in  close  contact  with  tb 
pcrio.steum,  the  long  flap  will  be  foum 
■  ainiiutdiiin.  .iiiurn  In  the  ihiirii.  iii«  iipb>  indi-  to  be  perfectly  Square,  and  to  conlai 
utLDEihiiiuKndrurinorihfldiiu.  ^  sufficient  amount  of  movable  sof 

parts  to  form  a  complete  cushion  fo 
»nd  of  the  bone,  which  must  be  sawn  off  perfectly  straight,  and  must  be  fre 
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from   spicules,  in  order  to  prevent  alceretion  of  the  soft  struotures.     The 

trteries  hftTing  been  taken  up,  the  long  flap  is  brought  dovn  over  the  end  of 

the  bone,  and  attached  to  the  sliort 

one  by  several   points  of  the  inter-  Fig- 106. 

lupted  Buture.     The  short  flap  is  also 

itiached  to  tite  long  flap  laterally,  us 

K  also  the  reflected   portion  of  the 

long  flap  to  its  unrefloctcd  portion. 

The  appearances  of  the  parts,  when 

brought  together,  are  ehowu  in  Sg. 

Ififi. 

Beside  the  entures  no  other  dress- 
n|[s  are  employed.  The  stump  is 
l)l»c«l  on    a    pillow  covered   with  a 

^hret  of  fratta-percha,  and  is  protected  i 

bra  wire  cage  from  the  pressure  of  | 

Ibe  bedclothes.     Should  the  wound 

gtp«  dnring   the    process   of  union,   a  TtBla'aapnmllin,  Ibvl^iMbMiigilnwDioctibar. 

fe«  adhesive  strips  may  be  applied,  to 

pn  the  Baps  proper  support.  Aksiiluto  rest  is  enjoined  ;  and  the  stump  should 
nut  be  disturbed  fur  several  days,  the  discharges  being  removed  from  the  parts 
ud  the  gutto-pcrcha  cloth  by  a  soft  sponge. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rectangular  operation  makes  an  excellent  stump, 
fnniishing  an  abnndaiit  coteriitg  for  the  bone ;  but,  although  this  is  true,  my 
opinioD  is  that  it  does  not  possesB  any  advantages  whatever,  in  ordinary  cases, 
mti  the  common  flap  amputation,  and  hence  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  its 
fatnl  adoption.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  iu  forming  the  flaps,  and  iu  supcr- 
inicnding  the  after- treatment,  tiicre  will  be  danger  of  non-union,  if  not  also  of 
■iMfhJDg,  from  inadequate  nervous  and  vaacnlur  supply. 

Mr.  Teale,  in  18G1,  published  the  results  of  103  cases  of  rectangular  flap 
imputations,  of  which  84  were  cured,  and  19  died,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  5.4, 
Of  tbe  whole  number  35  were  of  tho  thigh,  and  of  these  11  died  ;  37  were  of 
tbe  leg  with  a  mortality  of  4;  14  of  the  arm  with  4  deaths;  and  IT  of  the  fore- 
•nuTitbout  any  deaths.  On  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  other  anipn- 
l*tioas,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  is  very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  rcctan- 
fnlv  mctiiod.  It  should  be  added  that  all  the  operations  were  performed  at  the 
Leeds  General  lufirmary  by  Mr.  Teale  and  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Hej. 

SECT.  IV. OPEBATIOS  AND  AFTER-THEATMKST. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  surgeon,  the  number  and  duties  of  the 
Mistanta,  and  the  character  of  the  instruiiiouts,  must  necessarily  vary  in  difTcrent 
twes  and  under  different  circumstanees,  and  can  therefore  be  poiuted  out  here 
Miyia  a  general  manner. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  patient  should  be  placed  recumbent,  as  he  will 
tbu  be  much  less  liable  tu  Iteeomc  faint,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  the  effects  of 
eUorororm  much  better  than  when  he  sits  up.  lie  may,  however,  put  himself  in 
the  latter  position  without  any  inconvenience  during  the  amputation  of  a  finger  or 
toe,  or  even  of  the  arm  or  log,  if  he  is  courageous,  and  willing  to  dispense  with 
thlorofonn,  or  to  lake  ether  in  its  stead.  The  limb,  well  shaved,  is  generally  held 
WizoDtally,  away  from  the  table,  one  assistant  retracting  the  integuments,  and 
mother  supporting  tlio  portion  to  be  removed.  A  third  assistant  takes  charge 
of  the  tourniquet,  but  before  applying  it  care  is  taken  to  empty  the  snjicriiciul 
feiDS  by  raising  the  limb  and  pressing  it  from  al>ove  downwards:  or,  instead  of 
thii,  the  extremity  is  tightly  bandaged  just  befiire  the  operation.  Such  a  pre- 
eaatioD,  bowerer,  is  of  material  moment  only  when  the  patient  is  very  feeble, 
ind  therefore  ill  able  to  l»ear  the  loss  of  blood.  Ohlorofurm  having  he.-n  ndmin- 
istered,  the  instrumeat  is  flrmly  secured  round  the  limb,  the  frame  r<;^\.iv\g  uv^^  ^ 
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thick,  narrow  compress,  lying  directly  over  the  main  artery,  and,  when  all  pnla 
tion  is  arrested,  the  operation  is  proceeded  with  in  as  rapid,  orderly,  and  careii 
a  manner  as  possible.  When  the  amputation  is  performed  high  up  near  the  tronl 
the  tourniquet  may  advantageonsly  be  replaced  by  the  compression  of  the  hand 
of  an  assistant,  who  trusts  either  to  his  thumbs  alone,  or  else  makes  the  requisit 
pressure  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  stout  key,  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  c 
muslin.  The  same  plan  for  restraining  hemorrhage  is  adopted  in  amputating  i 
the  hip  and  shoulder-joints.  In  separating  a  large  limb,  not  less  than  five  assist 
ants  are  generally  necessary ;  one  for  administering  chloroform,  a  second  to  tak 
charge  of  the  tourniquet,  a  third  to  hold  up  the  flaps,  one  to  support  the  distfl 
portion  of  the  member,  and  a  fifth  to  hand  the  instruments  and  sponges,  and  ai( 
in  securing  the  arteries.  A  smaller  number  will  of  course  suffice  when  we  remoTi 
a  finger  or  other  insignificant  part 

The  different  methods  of  amputation  are  described  in  the  preceding  section 
The  one  which  I  prefer  is  that  by  flap,  though  a  most  excellent  stump  may  aU 
be  made  by  the  circular  operation.  The  rectangular  method  is  well  worthy  c 
attention,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  long  flap  not  only  thoroughly  protects  tl 
bone,  but,  what  is  of  great  consequence,  admits  of  ready  drainage.  The  ov 
operation  is  admirably  adapted  to  amputations  at  the  joints  and  to  resections  < 
the  bones. 

My  reasons  for  preferring  the  flap  to  the  circular  operation,  are,  first,  becan 
it  is  more  simple  and  easy  of  execution ;  secondly,  because  it  makes,  as  a  genei 
rule,  a  much  better  covering  for  the  bone ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  patient  e 
periences  much  greater  comfort  in  wearing  an  artificial  substitute. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Surgeon- General  Hammon 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  artificial  limbs,  convened  at  New  York,  in  1 862,  upwar 
of  a  dozen  manufacturers,  then  present,  unanimously  assured  me  that  stumps  ma4 
by  the  circular  operation  are,  as  a  general  rule,  in  every  respect,  inferior  to  sa« 
as  are  made  by  the  flap  method  ;  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  fit  them  wi 
an  artificial  substitute ;  and  that  they  are  a  great  deal  more  liable  to  beco0 
chafed,  irritated  and  ulcerated.  The  results  of  my  own  observations  are  precise! 
of  the  same  character.  I  have  been  at  much  pains,  by  visiting  some  of  oi 
military  hospitals,  to  inform  myself  personally  of  the  comparative  merits  of  tl 
two  operations,  and,  from  all  that  I  have  witnessed,  the  preponderance  is  vast! 
In  favor  of  the  flap  method.     Dr.  R.  J.  Levis,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  gover 

ment  hospital  in  this  city  for  the  cure  * 


Fig.  167. 


Petit**  toarniquet. 


bad  stumps,  bears  similar  testimony. 

The  principal  instruments  requi red fi 
the  operation  are,  for  the  larger  limb 
a  tourniquet,  an  amputating  knife,  a  ca 
lin,  saw,  and  pliers,  which  are  properl 
arranged  upon  a  tray  in  the  order  i 
which  they  may  be  needed.  For  remo^ 
ing  the  fingers,  hand,  toes,  and  foot,  a 
ordinary  scalpel  will  commonly  suffic 
The  tourniquet  in  general  use  is  thatc 
Petit,  the  construction  and  arrangemei 
of  which  may  be  readily  learned  from  tl 
annexed  sketch,  fig.  167,  a  circunistam 
which,  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  foun 
in  every  cutler^s  shop,  renders  an 
formal  description  of  it  unnecessary. 

The  tourniquet  of  Petit  was  recentl 
modified  by  Mr.  Tiemann,of  New  Yorl 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  concentrate 
much  greater  amount  of  pressure  upo 
the  artery,  at  the  same  time  that  it  do< 
not  embarrass  the  venous  circnlatioi 
The  pad  is  placed  either  horizontally  c 
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Fig.  168. 


crosswise  upon  the  vessel,  and  the  strap,  carried  round  the  limb,  is  passed  through 

the  two  Hide  apertures  in  the  metallic  plate,  after  which  the  ends  are  drawn  very 

t^t,   and  fastened   on  the   protruding 

hooks.    The  arrangement  of  the  different 

pieces  of  the  instrument  is  seen  in  fig. 
168. 

Fig.  169  represents  an  arterial  com- 
presior  which  I  devised  in  1850,  as  a  eon- 
Tenient  substitute  for  the  ordinary  tourni- 
quet, over  which,  I  conceive,  it  possesses 
8e?eral  decided  advantages ;  first,  in  the 
fidlity  of  its  application ;  secondly,  in 
the  amount  of  pressure  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting;  thirdly,  in  its  ready 
tdaptation  to  limbs  of  different  dimensions ;  fourthly,  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  makes  pressure  only  at  two  points,  that  is,  over  the  artery,  and  at  the  spot 

Fig.  169. 


Tiemann**  Improved  loarniqaet. 


Aathor'*  arteiy  eompresaor. 

immediately  opposite  to  the  artery  ;  and,  lastly,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 

slackened  or  removed  at  any  stage  of  the  operation.     With  a  little  modification, 

^4e  iostrunient  may  readily  be  adapted  to  the  femoral  artery  as  it  emerges  from 

/•^cath  Poupart's  ligament,  or  even  to  the  external  iliac  just  above  this  ligament. 

In  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  and  also  to  the  axillary  artery,  in  disarticulation 

^f  the  shoulder-joint. 

By  a  reference  to  the  cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instrument  is  composed  of 
^Vo  blades,  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  curvatures,  united  by  a  screw,  and 
**t*gulated  by  a  rachet.  Each  short  blade  is  provided  with  a  pad,  capable  of  being 
^^orked  by  a  screw,  and  designed  to  rest  upon  the  artery  which  it  is  intended  to 
^X)mpre83.  By  this  arrangement  two  tourniquets  are  produced :  a  large  one  for 
^de  thigh,  and  a  small  one  for  the  arm,  or  the  thigh  of  a  small  subject. 

The  ordinary  amputating  knife,  fig.  170,  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in 
'^ngth,  by  about  five  lines  in  width,  with  a  moderately  thick  back,  spear-pointed, 
^<id  famished  with  a  stout,  rough,  elx)ny  handle  to  prevent  it  from  dropping  out 

Fig.  170. 


AmpaUting  kolfe. 


^^  the  hand  if  it  should  become  smeared  with  blood.  The  principal  edge  should 
-<Xtend  the  whole  length  of  the  blade,  and  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
-  Xecnting  its  important  office,  well  tempered,  and  perfectly  sharp.  The  edge 
^X^Q  the  back  shonld  not  be  longer  than  an  inch  and  a  half  With  such  an 
'^MtmmeQt^  properly  managed,  nearly  all  the  amputations  in  the  body  may  b^ 
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performed  with  great  neatness  and  celerity.     The  catJin,  shown  in  fig.  Itl,  is 
a  double-edged  knife,  used  principally  in  removing  the  forearm  and  leg,  and  for 

Fig.  171. 


Catlin,  or  double-edged  knife. 

dividing  the  interosseous  muscles  and  ligaments  ;  I  cannot  see,  however,  that  it 
possesses  any  special  advantage,  even  in  these  cases,  over  the  larger  knife  just 
described. 

Every  amputating  case  contains  a  large  saw,  resembling  the  common  dove- 
tail saw  of  the  cabinet-maker.     The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  172,  represents  the 

Fig.  172. 


AmpntaUng  saw. 

form  of  the  instrument  which  I  am  myself  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  blade, 
which  is  very  firm,  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  length  at  the  cutting  edge,  by  two 
inches  and  one  eighth  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  back,  which  is  very  thick  and 
convex,  in  order  to  afford  the  proper  degree  of  strength  which  such  an  imple- 
ment should  always  possess.  The  handle  is  rough,  and  sufficiently  large  to  re- 
ceive two  fingers,  while  the  thumb  and  forefinger  are  applied  to  its  surfaces, 
parallel  with  the  upper  border,  to  keep  it  steady  while  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty.  The  teeth  are  rather  large  but  sharp,  and  set  crosswise  on  the 
edge,  that  the  instrument  may  not  hang  or  hitch  as  it  works  its  w^ay  through  the 
bone.     The  manner  of  using  the  saw  has  already  been  described. 

A  small  saw,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  173,  w^ill  be  of  great  service  ia 
amputations  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

Fig.  173. 


C 


•^<»*«*»»%*»%»^*»%%»^<^<^<i»»  %■»»»'»  vw»^'%<v»v^ 


Small  ampatating  saw. 


Cutting-pliers,  seen  in  fig.  174,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  must  be  at  hanci 
they  should  be  short  but  rather  slender  in  the  blades,  and  very  long  and  8tro0| 

Fig.  174. 


Bone  nippers. 


in  the  handle.     Although  I  never  use  these  instruments  when  it  is  possible 
employ  the  saw,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  bruise  the  osseous  tissue, 
they  are  of  great  convenience  for  removing  sharp  spicules,  and  cutting  off  c 
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tain  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  as  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  the  rihs,  and 
jaws. 

The  limb  being  removed,  and  the  nerves,  if  necessary,  retrenched,  every  bleed- 

it^ior  artery  is  promptly  secured,  commencing  with  the  main  trunk  and  then  tying 

^p  successively  each  smaller  branch  until  the  flow  of  blood  is  eflFcctually  arrested. 

Not  a  little  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  checking  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 

^eins,  especially  in  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg.     When  this  is  the  case,  the 

W'eding  vessels  may  either  be  tied  in  the  same  manner  as  an  artery,  compressed 

br  means  of  a  long  needle,  as  in  ordinary  acupressure,  or  occluded  with  a  very 

Ismail  pair  of  forceps,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Porter,  of  Dublin,  the  instru- 

liivnt  li«»ing  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.   Great  prejudice  exists  against 

i//rating  veins,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  fears  that  are  entertained  upon 

this  subject  are,  if  not  entirely  ill-founded,  greatly  exaggerated.     The  largest 

Tei'/is,  as  the  internal  jugular  and  femoral,  have  repeatedly  been  ti(^d  with  impu- 

n/ry.     I  have  myself  never  hesitated  to  adopt  this  treatment  when  occasion 

sec-oied  to  demand  it;   and  in  a  paper  in  the  New  York  Medical  Times  for 

March,  1864,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  has  related  three  cases  of  amputations  of  the 

thi^h  in  whicli  not  a  single  untoward  symptom  followed  the  operation. 

^^/U'r-  lyeatment. — As  it  respcx'ts  the  permanent  dressings  after  ampntation, 
thf'^r  should  be  of  the  lightest  and  most  simple  character.     In  the  larger  opera- 
lii»iis  thf'V  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  ap])lied  under  four  or  five  hours,  by 
which  time  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  will  usually  be  glazed  with  lymph,  and  aU 
da.iif;(T  of  hemorrhage  be  past.     I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  awkward  for  the 
eargeon  or  more  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  than  the  necessity  of  undoing  the 
dressings,  some  hours  after  the  removal  of  a  limb,  for  the  purpose  of  searching 
for  bleeding  vessels.     Such  a  procedure  is  sure  to  cause  alarm  and  sufleriug  ; 
and.  although  it  is  always  desirable  to  complete  the  dressings  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  ordinar}'  cases,  yet  after  a  largo  amputation,  involving  vast  and  numerous 
muRcles  liable  to  conceal  arteries  of  considerable  size,  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
peat  consequence  not  to  hazard  the  necessity  of  their  removal.     During  the 
period  that  intervenes  between  the  operation  and  the  permanent  dressings,  the 
limb  shonld  Ik^  place<i  in  an  easy,  elevated  position,  and  the  fla])s  should  either 
be  loosely  appro .vimated  with  a  few  adhesive  strips,  or,  what  is  better,  left  apart, 
•nd  criver(?d  with  light  compresses  w<;t  with  cold  water,  and  freipiently  irrigated  ; 
not  changed,  unless  soaked  with  blood,  as  this  would  only  lead  to  exposure  and 
irritation  of  the  parts. 

The  rules  here  laid  down  are  chiefly  applicable  to  amputations  in  civil  prac- 
tice. In  operations  of  this  kind  performed  on  the  battle-field  no  such  delay  is 
^'f  coarse  admissible. 

All  bleeding  and  danger  of  bleeding  having  ceased,  the  flaps  are  carefully 

ftiiclied  in  place,  the  ligatures  are  brought  out  at  the  nearest  points,  and  the 

'atervttls  between  the  sutures  are  covered  with  long  and  rather  narrow  strips  of 

P'aster,  to  admit  of  proper  drainage.     This  should  be  still  further  favored,  Avhen 

*he  breach  is  very  large  and  deep,  by  the  insertion  of  a  slender  tent  in  the  lower 

*0)Drle  of  the  wound,  and  by  strict  attention  to  the  position  of  the  stump.     To  a 

^s^Ut  of  thrse  precautions  are  unquestionably  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  bad 

eifocts  of  these  ojierations,  as  pyemia,  profuse  suppuration,  and  the  death  of  the 

^'^treraity  of  the  l>one.     The  wound  being  firmly  closed  at  all  points,  thi^  matter, 

J*f  vrhich  there  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  after  all  large  ainj)utatioiis,  accumu- 

'*tes  in  the  depths  of  the  stump,  around*  the  bone,  and  among  the  muscles,  thus 

J^Usiug  necmsis  of  the  former,  and  affording  the  veins  and  lymj)hatics  of  the 

'^tter  an  opportunity  of  conveying  the  fluid  into  the  syst(?m,  and  thereby  inducing 

^oondary  abscesses.     Now,  all  this  risk  may  be  eff*ectually  prevented  by  adopt- 

J^»r  the  plan  here  suggested  of  keeping  a  long,  slender,  and  well-oiled  tent  in  the 

Jo^ver  part  of  the  wound  for  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours;  at  the  end 

^^    this  time,  it  nmy  be  carefully  removed,  and  any  pus  that  may  be  present 

^^Otly  pressed  out.     A  gum-elastic  tube  may  now,  if  necessary,  take  the  place 

^^  the  tent,  with  a  view  to  more  ready  and  steady  drainage ;  or,  if  the  suppura- 
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tive  crisis  is  passed,  the  foreign  body  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  case 
managed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  adhesive  strips  must,  if  possible,  extend  four  or  five  inches  beyond  the 
upper  extremity  of  each  flap,  especially  in  the  larger  amputations,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  retraction  of  the  integuments,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the 
muscles  and  bringing  them  well  forward  over  the  bone.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
for  many  years  of  beginning  the  application  of  the  roller  at  the  part  of  the  limb 
nearest  to  the  trunk,  carrying  it  firmly  and  equably  downward  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  slump,  which  is  then  enveloped  by  a  few  crucial  turns  of  the  bandage,  to  give 
it  greater  support.  No  other  dressing  is  necessary.  The  limb  is  now  placed  in 
an  easy  and  slightly  elevated  position,  over  a  sheet  of  oil  cloth,  and  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  cold  water,  applied  by  means  of  a  light  porous  napkin,  renewed 
whenever  it  becomes  bloody  or  ofi'ensive.  If  suppuration  be  threatened,  or  the 
cold  is  disagreeable  and  chilling  in  its  effects,  the  most  eligible  substitute  will  be 
an  emollient  cataplasm  or  the  warm  water-dressing.  Provision  is  of  course 
made  to  protect  the  stump  from  the  contact  of  the  bedclothes.  As  soon  as  the 
operation  is  over,  a  full  anodyne  is  ordered,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  relieving 
pain  and  preventing  spasm ;  and  the  dose  is  afterwards  repeated  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  demand  its  exhibition.  The  diet  should  be 
light  but  rather  nourishing  than  otherwise ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  mild 
aperient  on  the  second  day,  no  medicine  whatever  should  be  given  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  traumatic  fever,  or  the 
danger  of  exhaustion  from  shock  and  hemorrhage.  When  the  system  is  much 
depressed  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  it  will  be  well,  as  a  general  rule,  to  put 
the  patient  at  once  upon  a  generous  diet,  and  perhaps  even  upon  the  use  of  milk 
punch.  I  am  satisfied,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  these  cases,  that  the  worst 
possible  plan  that  can  be  pursued  is  starvation  ;  this  not  only  weakens  the  system 
still  further  but  tends  powerfully  to  the  production  of  pyemia  and  typhoid  fever. 

The  dressings  may  require  removal  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation, 
or  not  under  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts.  When 
the  adhesive  action  is  progressing  favorably,  the  less  interference  there  is  the 
better ;  any  discharge  that  may  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  stump  may  be 
easily  soaked  up  with  a  soft  sponge.  If  considerable  swelling  and  pain  take 
place,  or  profuse  suppuration  set  in,  the  change  cannot  be  effected  too  soon ;  and 
it  need  hardly  be  added  that,  while  it  is  being  made,  the  limb  should  be  well  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  at  the  same  time  that  all  pressure  and  unnecessary  mani- 
pulation are  avoided.  Any  tendency  to  bagging  that  may  show  itself  is  to  be 
counteract(;d  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  adhesive  strips  and  bandage, 
aided,  if  need  be,  by  declivity  of  the  stump,  so  as  to  favor  drainage,  now  of  vital 
importance  both  to  the  part  and  system.  The  sutures  should  not  be  cut  out  too 
soon  ;  as  long  as  they  are  affording  support  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain. 

After  the  wound  has  healed,  the  stump  should  be  protected  for  some  time  with 
a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  that  might  otherwise  arise  from 
atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  and  all  pressure  uj)on  its  surface  should  be  carefully 
avoided  until  the  parts  have  regained  their  natural  sensibility. 

Synchronous  Ampvtations. — In  cases  of  accident,  as  well  as  in  certain  diseases, 
but  especially  in  the  former,  it  occasionally  becomes  necessary  to  amputate  two 
limbs  simultaneously,  or  in  immediate  succession,  the  circumstances  which  call  for 
the  removal  of  the  one  demanding  the  separation  of  the  other.  This  constitutes 
what  is  termed  the  synchronous  double  operation.  It  is  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  recovery  is  more  rapid  when  two  limbs  are  cut  off  simultaneously 
than  at  two  separate  and  distinct  periods ;  that  the  loss  of  blood  will  be  com- 
paratively little  more  from  two  amputations  thus  performed  than  from  one  alone; 
that  there  will  be,  in  the  aggregate,  much  less  pain,  shock,  and  inconvenience ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  patient  will  thus  escape  the  harassing  anxiety  of  mind  grow- 
ing out  of  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  another  operation. 
Synchronous  double  amputation  has  occasionally  been  performed  in  various  parts 
of  this  country  and  Europe ;  but  so  far  as  my  information  extends  it  was  first 
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adopted,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  ])y  the  surgeons  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Quebec, 
the  first  case  having  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Morris,  of 
that  city.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  operation  has  also  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Camochan,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  and  a  number  of  other  surgeons.  But  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  occurred 
in  184T,  at  Schuylkill  Ilaven,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  G.  Koehler, 
who  removed  simultaneously,  on  account  of  a  railroad  injury,  both  legs  and  one 
arm  from  a  lad,  aged  thirteen  years,  recovery  taking  place  without  the  superven- 
tion of  any  serious  symptoms.  The  limbs  were  frightfully  crushed,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  within  a  short  time  after  the  accident.  The  arm  being  removed 
first,  the  pulse  immediately  sank,  but  under  the  influence  of  stimulants  it  rose 
safBciently  in  five  minutes  to  justify  amputation  of  both  legs  below  the  knee.  So 
excessive  had  been  the  shock  of  the  system  that  the  boy  hardly  experienced  any 
pain  during  the  operation. 

The  synchronous  double  operation  may  be  performed  by  two  surgeons,  or  by 
one  alone,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  preferable  method.  In  either  event,  it  is 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  protect  the  patient  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
the  slightest  effusion  of  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his  safety.  Dr.  Carno- 
ehan  cuts  off  both  limbs  before  he  ties  any  vessels,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
preferable  plan  if  we  can  be  certain  of  having  perfect  control  over  the  hemorrhage, 
as  we  may  be  if  we  have  proper  assistants,  and  the  removal  is  effected  rapidly 
by  the  flap  operation. 

The  prognosis  of  double  synchronous  amputations  is,  of  course,  for  obvious 
reasons,  more  unfavorable  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  upper.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  operation,  when  performed  for  gunshot  injuries  through  l)oth 
legrs,  knees,  and  thighs,  is  nearly  always  fatal.  Both  feet,  hands,  arms,  and  fore- 
anns,  on  the  contrary,  may  generally  be  removed  with  comparative  impunity. 

Beampiitationa. — Such  operations  may  become  necessary  on  account  of  a  bad 
shape  of  the  stump,  as  when  it  is  too  square  or  too  conical,  great  retraction  of 
the  skin  and  muscles  leading  to  protrusion  of  the  bone,  extensive  necrosis,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  nerves,  attended  with  neuralgia 
and  exquisite  morbid  sensibility.  The  suffering  that  may  be  caused  by  some  of 
these  affections  may  not  only  greatly  interfere  with  progression  and  the  use  of 
an  artificial  limb,  but  seriously  im])air  the  general  health  and  render  life  perfectly 
miserable.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  extremity  of  the  stump  was  so  irritable 
as  to  be  intolerant  to  the  slightest  touch,  the  patient  screaming  and  jumping  as 
if  he  had  been  electrified. 

A  second  amputation  should  be  performed  upon  the  same  principles  as  a  first 
one.  If  the  general  health  is  mu(;h  deranged,  the  knife  should  be  withheld  until 
it  has  been  rectified,  otherwise  serious,  if  not  fatal,  consequences  may  ensue. 
Instead  of  amputation,  resection  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  performed, 
the  offending  parts  being  removed  either  with  the  scalpel,  or  the  scalpel  and 
pliers.  Hemorrhage  is  carefully  guarded  against,  as  the  slightest  loss  of  blood 
may  prove  highly  prejudicial. 

SECT.  V. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STUMP. 

These  affections  are  either  of  a  primary  or  consecutive  character,  and  both  may 
be  purely  of  a  local,  or  of  a  local  and  constitutional  origin.  The  primary  con- 
fewts  of  hemorrhage,  spasm  of  the  muscles,  excessive  pain,  undue  inflammation, 
osteomyelitis,  and  inordinate  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  thereby  permitting  ex- 
posure of  the  bone.  Among  the  secondary'  effects  may  be  mentioned  necrosis 
and  exfoliation  of  the  bone,  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and  neuralgic  pain,  aneu- 
rismal  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  and  contraction  of  the  tendons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  stump,  by  which  the  latter  is  drawn  out  of  its  proper  position, 
and  so  made  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  discomfort. 
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1.    PRIMARY  AFFECTI0N8- 

a.  Hemorrhage  may  come  on  soon  after  the  dressing  of  the  stump,  ornotind 
8ome  time  has  elap»<e(l ;  perhaps  not  for  several  days.  It  is  usually  occtbiuici 
by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ligatures,  in  consequence  of  the  retradki 
of  some  of  the  smaller  arteries,  thereby  escaping  the  surgeon's  attention  whik  hi 
is  looking  out  for  the  principal  and  more  accessible  branches ;  or  it  may  be  tbit 
the  vessel  has  been  cut  obliquely,  and  that  it  has  not  been  tied  high  enoogh  up; 
or,  finally,  that  the  arterial  tunics  are  so  much  diseased  as  to  give  way  uudcrtM 
pressure  of  the  cord  before  the  formation  of  an  adequate  internal  clot,  as  wha 
the  bleeding  supervenes  several  days  after  the  operation.  However  induced,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  hemorrhage,  the  proper 
remedy  consists  in  exposing  the  open  artery,  and  securing  it  with  a  ligature^  eiikr 
by  separating  the  flaps,  or,  if  adhesion  is  already  far  advanced,  by  dilating  tk 
canal  along  which  the  blood  flows  over  a  grooved  director.  The  main  artery rf 
the  limb  is  not  tied  unless  it  is  found  impossible,  on  account  of  disease,  or  am 
other  cause,  to  effect  the  ligation  at  the  stump. 

Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  purely  venous,  the  blood  flowing  away  laxiljil 
a  dark  purple  stream,  without  any  jet ;  and  then  it  will  generally  be  found  ti 
depend  upon  the  want  of  accurate  coaptation  of  the  flaps,  or  some  defectireO' 
plication  in  the  bandage,  making  either  too  little  or  too  much  pressure;  intk 
former  case  enabling  the  vessels  to  remain  open  and  gaping,  and  in  the  bthr 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  their  contents.  Occasionally  the  blood  oousoil 
at  different  points,  as  water  oozes  out  of  a  s])onge,  and  this  may  take  place  eitkr 
from  the  soft  parts,  or  from  the  Ilaversian  canals  of  the  bones,  or  from  the  medit 
lary  membrane  and  the  marrow.  Arrest  of  the  bleeding  is  usually  effected  sii*  . 
ply  by  compression  of  the  stump,  the  compress  and  roller  being  made  to  bar 
steadily  against  the  offending  vessels,  aided  by  elevation  and  cold  appIicatioH; 
when  this  fails,  the  ligature  may  be  required,  or,  what  is  preferable,  because  alt»' 
gether  free  from  the  danger  of  phlebitis,  constriction  of  the  vein  by  inclusioiB 
the  surrounding  tissues.  For  this  puq)ose,  after  being  carefully  dissected  Una 
its  attachments,  it  is  transfixed  by  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  small  doahk 
cord,  and  drawn  through  an  opening  made  for  it  in  one  of  the  adjoining  musdrii 
Both  ends  of  the  cord  are  then  brought  out  at  the  nearest  angle  of  the  woui 
and  retained  for  twenty -four  hours,  or  removed  at  once,  if  there  is  no  prohibilitf 
that  the  vessel  will  lose  its  hold.  When  the  vein  has  been  cut  off  unusually  kigh 
up,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  this  procedure,  I  never  hesitate  to  tie  it.  even  if  ith 
one  of  large  size,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  femoral,  although  the  operation  sbwH 
always,  if  possible,  be  avoided  for  tlnj  reason  just  stated.  When  the  blood  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Ilaversian  canals  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  undo  the  bf^ 
and  apply  a  com])ress  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  wound  being  kffi 
open  until  the  flow  is  arrested.  Caustic  applications  must  not  be  used  for  fetf 
of  causing  necrosis. 

b.  Spasm  of  the  muscles,  which  is  frequently  a  source  of  great  distress,  oi 
which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  jerks  or  twitchings,  usually  sets  in  withiii 
few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  is  generally  most  severe  in  persons  of  aDerf- 
ous,  irritable  temperament.  No  patient,  however,  is  ever  entirely  exempt  fro* 
it  after  amputation,  and  it  is  always  sure  to  be  materially  aggravated  on  tk 
occurrence  of  inflammation.  In  regard  to  treatment  much  is  to  be  doneiatfce 
way  of  prophylaxis ;  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  roller  to  give  equable  sappw* 
to  the  muscles  of  the  stump,  together  with  elevation  of  the  part  to  favor  repoi* 
return,  and  also  by  the  early  exhibition  of  a  full  anodyne.  The  use  of  moqAii, 
or  of  morphia  and  antimony,  along  with  warm  fomentations,  will  be  requiirf 
if  the  spasm  is  at  all  severe  when  no  such  precautionary  measures  have  b** 
adopted. 

c.  The  degree  and  continuance  of  the  j;a?>?  which  follows  an  amputation^ 
be  influenced  very  materially  by  the  character  of  the  case,  the  size  of  the  linh 
the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and,  above  all,  by  the  temperament « 
the  patient.     Coming  on  usually  as  the  system  emerges  from  the  inflnen(«oi 
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chloroform,  it  is  sometimes  remarkably  slight,  while  at  other  times  it  is  so  severe 
as  to  require  large  quantities  of  anodyne  medicines  for  its  subjugation.  When 
the  pain  is  complicated  with  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  stump,  as  it  generally 
is  daring  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  it  must  be  promptly  met  with  morphia  and 
antimony.  In  order  to  render  these  two  phenomena  as  light  as  possible,  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  a  full  anodyne  about  two  hours  before 
the  operation,  and  have  never  been  disappointed  in  my  expectations. 

<£.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  an  operation  of  this  kind  may  be  either 
of  the  ordinary  character,  or  it  may  be  erysipelatous,  the  determining  circum- 
stances not  being  always  appreciable.  In  general,  however,  the  danger  of 
erysipelatous  action  will  be  considerable  when  there  has  been  severe  shock  or 
excessive  loss  of  blood,  conjoined  with  previous  bad  health  or  habits  of  intem- 
perance. It  usually  makes  its  appearance  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  ordinary  phenomena,  such  as  a  red  dusky  stat^  of  the 
skin,  more  or  less  throbbing,  a  sense  of  tension,  and  burning,  smarting  pain, 
with  marked  disorder  of  the  general  system.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  or 
character  of  the  inflammation,  it  is  always  hostile  to  the  adhesive  process ;  some 
parts  may,  it  is  true,  unite  in  this  way,  but  suppuration  will  be  almost  certain  to 
foUow,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity  of  healing  the  greater  portion  of  the  wound 
by  granulation.  In  persons  of  a  very  dilapidated  constitution  the  inflammation 
may  pass  into  gangrene.  I  have  found  this  termination  most  commonly  in 
patients  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body  and  in  those  whose  system  has  been  con- 
taminated by  syphilis. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlogistic 
principles.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  system,  and  with 
this  view  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  employ  a  mildly  stimulating  course, 
consisting  of  quinine  and  milk  punch,  with  bine  mass  and  ipecacuanha  to  eva- 
cuate the  bowels  and  correct  the  secretions.  Morphia  is  given  in  liberal  doses 
to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep.  The  best  local  remedies  are  the  dilute  tincture 
of  iodine,  with  fomentations,  or  cataplasms,  medicated  with  solutions  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium.  Leeches  will  generally  prove  prejudicial.  Sometimes  the 
disease  is  promptly  arrested  by  the  application  of  a  large  blister.  Inordinate 
tension  and  confined  fluids  are  relieved  by  puncture  and  incision.  If  mortifica- 
tion is  threatened,  the  parts  are  freely  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  enveloped  in  a  fermenting 
poultice.  The  chlorides  are  used  for  allaying  fetor,  and  the  syringe  for  washing 
away  secretions  from  beneath  the  flaps. 

e.  Bad  effects  occasionally  follow  amputation  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  osteomyelitis.  In  the  Crimean  war  this  affection  was  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  the  question  was  seriously  debated  by  a  number  of  surgeons 
whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  abandon  amputation  altogether  in  the  continuity 
of  the  larger  bones,  and  resort  to  disarticulation  as  a  substitute.  The  disease 
is  also  sufficiently  common  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  especially  in  railway 
and  other  severe  accidents,  attended  with  violent  concussion  of  the  osseous 
tissues.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  occasionally  caused  by  injury  inflicted  in 
sawing  the  Iwne.  However  induced,  it  generally  sets  in  within  a  short  period 
after  the  operation,  so  that  by  the  time  the  dressings  are  removed,  as  they  usually 
are  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  it  is  found  to  have  already  made  considerable 
progress,  the  marrow  being  of  a  brownish,  blackish,  or  greenish  appearance,  of  a 
soft,  putrilaginous  consistence,  excessively  fetid,  and  partially  detached  from 
the  bone,  which  is  itself  either  dead,  or  in  a  dying  state,  and  more  or  less  denuded 
of  periosteum.  The  disease  is  generally  attended  with  considerable  pain,  although 
in  some  of  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  local 
saffering ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  coincident  with  pyemia  and  erysipelas  Hence 
the  prognosis  is  often  exceedingly  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  of  osteomyelitis  must  be  antiphlogistic,  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  clean- 
liness ;  the  dressings  must  be  frequently  changed,  and  free  use  must  be  made  of 
the  chlorides.      The  judicious  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  affected 
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structnrea  might  possiblf  assist  id  circamsLTibiDg  and  ultimatetj  airestin 
morbid  action.  If  the  bone  die,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  it 
the  part  and  system  have  sufficiently  recoTered  from  the  effects  of  the  disei 
bear  the  shock  of  the  operatian. 

f.  Finally,  amputation  is  occasionally  followed  by  inordinate  refmrfttnt  i 
muscles,  so  as  to  uncover  the  bone,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  necessity 
removal.  The  accident  is  most  liable  to  happen  after  amputation  of  the  1 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  numerous,  large,  and  strong  mnscles  ii 
situation,  and  cannot  always  be  prevented  even  when  more  than  ordinarj 
is  taken  in  forming  the  stump.  The  occurrence  is  alweye  to  be  deprecate 
asmuch  as  it  not  only  interferes  with  the  miion  of  the  flape,  but  is  very  > 
caase  the  death  of  the  bone.  The  remedy  consists  in  bandaging  the  limb  1 
^m  above  downwards,  preceded  by  the  application  of  long  adhesive  stripe 
in  placing  the  parts  in  the  best  condition  for  relaxing  the  affected  muscles.  ^ 
these  means  are  unavailing,  we  may,  provided  the  bone  remains  sound,  ( 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  stump  aubcutaneoualy,  and  then  draw  them  for 
cither  with  or  without  incision  of  the  integuments,  as  the  cose  may  set 
demand.  If  the  bone,  however,  is  diseased,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  saw 
higher  up;  but  such  an  operation  is  often  more  hazardous  than  the  origina 
and  shonld,  therefore,  always,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 


2.    SECONDARY  AFTECTIONB. 

The  moat  common,  as  well  as  the  most  serious,  secondary  effects  of  am 
tion  are,  as  was  previously  stated,  necrosia,  neuralgia,  synovial  bnrses,  vai 
enlargement  of  the  arteries,  and  permanent  ahortenJng  of  the  tendons  i 
vicinity  of  the  stump. 

a.  Disease  of  the  hone,  eventuating  in  a  loss  of  its  vitality,  may  be  ini 
in  various  ways  ;  in  general,  it  is  caused  by  injury  inflictt^  upon  it  dnrin 
operation,  consiating  either  in  the  laceration  and  separation  of  the  perios 
in  the  excessive  jarring  of  its  substance,  or  in  the  violence  inflicted  up( 
nutrient  artery,  thereby  cutting  off  ita  wonted  supply  of  blood.  Uncover! 
the  bone,  in  consequence  of  too  great  a  brevity  of  flap,  and  the  aecumn 
around  Its  extremity  of  pus,  are  also  very  apt  to  produce  it  Sometimes  i 
ishos  from  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action.  The  loss  of  vitality  is 
eated  by  the  peculiar  whitish,  greenish,  or  pale  yellowish  aspect  of  the  bon 
absence  of  bloody  points  upon  its  surface,  and  a  characteristic  hollow  noise 
struck  with  the  handle  of  the  knife.  The  marrow  and  its  envelop  gen 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  short  time  after  the  osseous 
Fig.  ITS.  has  died,  an  event  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  bone  pe 

only  in  a  part  of  ita  circumference.  I  believe  it  will  be 
that  necrosis,  as  a  result  of  amputation,  is  more  liable  to 
in  the  thigh-bone  than  in  any  other  piece  of  the  ske 
depending  probably  upon  some  peculiarity  of  its  oi^nniz 
The  tibia  is  also  occasionally  affected,  and  a  similar  oecut 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  humerus.  The  dead  bone 
come  off  in  the  form,  first,  of  an  exfoliation,  consisting  n 
of  a  part  of  ita  outer  compact  substance  ;  or,  secondly, 
osseous  ring,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp,  spicules;  or,  final 
a  complete  cylinder  or  tube,  as  when  it  involves  several  i 
of  the  entire  circnmfcrence  of  the  bone.  The  more  eoi 
appearances  of  the  necrosed  bone  are  exhibited  in  fig.  175 
The  management  of  these  cases  must  be  left  very  mi 
the  operation  of  time,  especially  when  the  bono  has  pei 
high  up,  and  when,  in  order  to  reoch  it,  extensive  dissi 
would  be  required.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necrosis  i( 
limited,  an  attempt  may  bo  made  to  get  rid  of  it  with  tht 
cutting- forceps,  or  trephine.  Too  much  caution,  however 
not  be  uaed  in  anch  an  operation,  trifling  as  it  appears  1 
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I  bare  seen  death  prodaced  by  it  in  two  caBes,  and  similar  iastances  have  been 
vitoesMd  by  others.  It  would  seem,  when  a  bone  is  thus  affect^id,  as  if  the  system 
irere  more  than  osaally  intolerant  of  instramcatal  intcrfcreDce  and  loss  of  blood  ; 
the  parts  are  generally  excessively  irritable,  and  the  constitution  rarely  fails  to 
sympathise  with  them  in  the  most  lively  manner.  Besides,  the  operation  is 
necessarily  attended  with  some  degree  of  hemorrhage,  and  1  am  not  certain  that 
«  patient  may  not  be  destroyed  in  this  way  alone,  especially  if  he  is  very  feeble 
and  irritable  at  the  time. 

Instances  occur  in  which  the  sequester  is  firmly,  and  even  obstinately,  impris- 
oned by  the  remains  of  the  living  bone,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  the  new 
matter  that  is  thrown  out  upon  its  surface,  thus  occasioning  grt^at  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  removal.  Dr.  Markoc,  of  Xcw  York,  had  the  kindness,  a  few  years 
■go,  to  communicate  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case,  wherein  the  sequester,  con- 
sisting of  an  inner  shell  of  the  femur,  was  retained  for  many  months  by  a  spur 
of  new  osseous  substance  extending  through  an  opening  in  its  sides,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  nail  the  dead  and  living  parts  together,  but  at  tho  same  time 
allowing  the  former  to  l>e  moved  freely  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  latter. 
It  was  not  until  after  several  attempts  had  been  made  at  extrnctiori,  attended 
irith  much  pain  and  constitutional  suffering,  that  riddance  was  finally  effected  by 
means  of  the  chisel  and  forceps. 

b.  Another  disagreeable,  frequently,  indeed,  a  most  distressing  effect  of  this 
operation,  is  neuralgia,  coming  on  at  a  variable  period  after  its  performance,  and 
often  continuing,  despite  the  most  judicious  and  persevering  efforts  at  relief,  to 
molest  the  patient  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Supervening  generally 
without  any  assignable  cause,  it  is  most  common  in  nervous,  irritable  persons, 
tnhjcct  to  the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Females  are  more  prone  to  it 
than  men,  and  in  them  the  attack  frequently  coincides  with  the  eruption  of  the 
menses.  Sometimes  the  (liscasc  is  periodical,  especially  in  residents  in  malarious 
regions,  the  paroxysms  coming  and  going  very  much  as  in  intermittent  fever. 
Most  commonly,  however,  the  pain  is  irregular,  one  portion  of  the  day  being 
■3  liable  to  bring  it  on  as  another.  It  is  generally  of  a  darting,  shooting  nature, 
or  dull,  heavy,  and  aching,  and  is  invarial>ly 
ft^ravated  by  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere.  Fig.  1T6. 

fatigue,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. 

In  the  more  violent  forms  of  this  affection 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  suffering  is  a  bul- 
bous enlargement  of  the  nerves  ramifying 
through  the  stump,  as  in  fig.  176.  This  de- 
generation takes  place,  to  a  grt^ater  or  less 
extent,  after  nearly  every  amputation,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  diiicase  only 
when  it  exists  in  c.Ycess.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  tumor,  which  sometimes  attains 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  or  even  of  a  pullet's 
egg,  is  of  a  lirm,  dense  conistence,  and  is 
composed  of  a  strong  fibrous  stroma,  inlaid 
with  hypertrophied  and  curiously  interlaced 

oer^-ous  trunks  and  filaments.     It  is,  in  fact,     ofit,  „m    jM»rBB  id»"  .lu- V.ppo.iiot' 
a  true  neuroma.     The  accompanying  pain  is     tb<  tnmun  irs  mure  d<aiied. 
exquistt«,  and  the  part  is  so  sensitive  as  to  be 

intolerant  of  the  slightest  touch  ;  the  general  health  is  mnch  affected,  and  the 
patient  is  remarkably  susceptible  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  every  change  in 
the  weather  from  warm  lo  cold  and  dry  to  wet  being  followed  by  an  increase  of 
Buffering.  The  malady  is  of  a  much  more  serious  character  than  the  other,  and 
requires  proportionately  stronger  measures.  In  general,  nothing  short  of  removal 
will  avail;  by  excision,  if  the  tumor  be  single  and  easily  accessible,  by  amputa- 
tion, if  it  be  multiple  and  deep  seated. 

For  the  milder  varieties  of  neuralgia  the  ordinary  remedies  will  sometimes 
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suffice,  as  in  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  quinine,  or,  if  the 
patient  is  anemic,  quinine  and  iron,  combined,  in  either  case,  with  stiychnia  and 
arsenious  acid,  belladonna,  stramonium,  or  aconite;  the  effects  of  the  articles 
being  studiously  watched,  lest  an  overdose  be  given,  and  life  placed  in  jeopardy. 
Sometimes  marked  benefit  accrues  from  the  exhibition  of  colchicum  and  morphia, 
administered  in  full  doses  at  bedtime,  as  one  drachm  of  the  wine  to  a  grain  of  the 
salt.  These  medicines  are  particularly  valuable  in  subjects  of  a  rheumatic  state 
of  the  system.  Locally,  iodine,  blisters,  issues,  and  other  counter-irritants  are 
used,  along  with  anodyne  embrocations.  The  stump  is  well  protected  from  cold, 
friction,  and  pressure. 

c.  A  burse  sometimes  forms  upon  the  stump,  generally  immediately  over  the 
end  of  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  pressure  of  an  ill-con- 
structed and  ill-adapted  artificial  leg.  The  tumor,  in  time,  becomes  exquisitely 
tender  and  painful,  compelling  the  patient  to  seek  relief.  The  seat  and  character 
of  the  disease  are  usually  pointed  out  by  the  discoloration  and  swelling  of  the 
part,  which  often  fluctuates  on  pressure.  The  history  of  the  case,  aided  by  the 
exploring  needle,  will  readily  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  abscess,  the  only  lesion 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  The  proper  remedy  is  excision  in  the 
severer  grades  of  the  affection,  and  in  the  milder  a  more  careful  adaptation  of 
the  artificial  to  the  natural  limb. 

d.  Varicose  enlargement  of  the  arteries  of  the  stump  is  extremely  rare,  only 
a  few  instances  of  it  being  upon  record.  Unless  the  disease  is  unusually  exten- 
sive, which,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  be,  nothing  need  be  done  for  its  relief,  as 
it  does  not  generally  act  even  as  an  inconvenience. 

e.  Permanent  shortening  of  the  tendons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stump 
is  sometimes  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  as  well  as  of  serious  interference  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  The  accident  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  the  ten- 
dons of  the  hamstring  muscles  after  amputation  of  the  leg,  and  in  the  tendo 
Achillis  after  removal  of  the  foot  ly  Chopart's  method.  Much  may  be  done,  in 
both  cases,  in  the  way  of  prevention  by  attention  to  position  during  the  after- 
treatment  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  that  usually  occasions  the 
difficulty.  When  the  occurrence  is  unavoidable,  or  is  already  fully  established 
when  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  rectification  is  attempted, 
generally  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the 
shortened  tendons,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  an  extending  apparatus,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
required  to  adapt  it  to  each  particular  case. 

SECT.  VI. — CONSTITUTIONAL  EFFECTS  OF  AMPUTATIONS. 

The  most  common  constitutional  occurrences  after  amputations,  especially  of 
the  larger  limbs,  are  excessive  prostration,  traumatic  fever,  pyemia,  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  tetanus,  retention  of  urine,  and,  as  a  secondary  consequence,  hectic 
irritation. 

a.  The  shocks  consequent  upon  amputation,  is  frequently  extremely  severe,  and 
may  be  due,  either  partly  or  exclusively,  to  mere  depression  of  the  nervous 
system,  caused  by  the  extent,  violence,  and  duration  of  the  operation,  to  loss  of 
blood,  or  to  the  effects  of  anesthetic  agents,  or  to  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined. More  or  less  nervous  depression  will  almost  necessarily  occur  during 
such  an  operation,  however  slight,  but  it  generally  passes  off  without  any  par- 
ticular treatment,  simply  under  the  influence  of  repose,  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
a  drink  of  cold  water.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  affection,  however,  it 
may  endanger  life  by  its  long-continuance  or  excess,  and  then  demands  prompt 
attention.  The  most  appropriate  remedies  are  lowering  of  the  head,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  the  administration  of  brandy  and 
ammonia,  by  the  mouth,  if  the  patient  can  swallow,  or  by  the  rectum,  if  the 
power  of  deglutition  is  lost ;  a  full  dose  of  morphia ;  and  sinapisms  to  the  spine, 
extremities,  and  precordial  region. 

6.   Traumatic  fever  generally  sets  in  within  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  the 
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operation,  and  will  be  violent  or  otherwise  according  to  circumstances,  of  which 
the  most  important  are,  the  extent  of  the  previous  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  temperament,  habits,  and  state  of  health  of  the  patient.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  flushed  countenance,  Bu£fasion  of  the 
eyes,  headache,  restlessness,  excessive  thirst,  rapid  respiration,  and  a  frequent, 
hard,  and  irritable  state  of  the  pulse,  attended,  when  there  has  been  much  hemor- 
rhage, by  a  peculiar  jarring  impulse.  These  symptoms,  in  the  milder  cases,  will 
often  speedily  subside  spontaneously,  but  under  opposite  circumstances  they  will 
require  attention,  and,  if  the  surgeon  is  jiot  fully  on  his  guard,  he  will  be  very 
apt  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  is  either  necessary  or  proper.  The  fact  is,  this 
is  not  unfrequently  the  critical  point  in  such  cases ;  if  we  do  too  much,  the 
patient  is  irretrievably  gone,  the  consequence  being  death  either  from  exhaustion, 
pyemia,  erysipelas,  or  a  low  state  of  fever,  which  nothing  can  cure.  Hence  the 
greatest  caution  is  to  bo  observed ;  the  symptoms  must  be  watched,  and  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  deceive  us  by  their  violence,  which 
is  often  feigned  rather  than  real,  and  therefore  extremely  apt  to  entrap  the 
unwary  and  iuexperienced.  In  general,  it  will  suffice  to  auminister  a  mild 
aperient,  as  a  little  Epsom  salts,  or  a  Seidlitz  powder,  to  sponge  the  surface 
frequently  with  tepid  water,  and  to  give  cooling,  acidulated  drinks,  which  are 
always  very  grateful  in  these  cases.  If  the  fever  threatens  to  be  obstinate,  a 
little  antimony  is  prescribed,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  morphia,  to  promote 
perspiration,  allay  the  heart's  action,  and  induce  sleep.  The  lancet  is  scrupulously 
withheld,  unless  the  symptoms  are  of  extraordinary  urgency,  and  the  patient  is 
very  plethoric,  without  having  been  weakened  by  shock  and  loss  of  blood.  Then 
a  vein  in  the  arm  may  be  opened,  and  the  efifect  of  the  stream  carefully  watched, 
the  bleeding  being  arrested  as  soon  as  the  pulse  evinces  signs  of  flagging. 

Very  often  after  amputations  of  the  larger  limbs,  especially  those  performed 
for  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  gunshot  wounds,  and  railway  accidents, 
a  low  form  of  fever  ensues,  the  system  reacting  badly,  the  countenance  looking 
pale  and  haggard,  the  skin  being  icterode,  cold,  and  doughy,  and  the  pulse 
shattered,  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  an  utter  iudiiference  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  as  to  his  fate.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  real  condition  of 
the  system  under  such  circumstances,  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in 
conjecture,  we  may  suppose  that  the  disorder  is  mainly  due  to  the  loss  of  blood 
and  nervous  fluid  consequent  upon  the  excessive  shock  to  the  system  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  heightened,  perhaps,  by  the  effect  of  the  operation.  However 
this  may  be,  the  system  being  depressed  and  withered,  the  issue  is  usually  most 
disastrous,  very  few  persons  recovering,  no  matter  what  course  may  be  adopted 
for  their  relief.  Our  chief  reliance  must  obviously  be  upon  stimulants,  as  brandy, 
quinine,  ammonia,  and  nutritious  food,  with  opium  to  allay  pain  and  procure 
sleep. 

c.  Amputations,  especially  those  of  the  thigh,  are  often  followed  by  retention 
of  urine,  caused  apparently  by  partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or,  rather,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  by  a  want  of  proper  volition,  the  bladder  retaining  its  power,  but 
the  patient  being  unable  to  call  it  into  action.  It  usually  supervenes  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  seldom  lasts  less  than  two  or  three 
days,  when  it  gradually  passes  off.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  affection,  in 
this  class  of  cases,  I  am  not  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it,  as  some  have  done,  an 
inflammatory  origin ;  that  such  a  condition  occasionally  exists  is  certain,  but,  in 
general,  I  am  sure  it  does  not.  Knowing  how  frequent  retention  of  urine  is 
after  this  and  other  capital  operations,  the  attendant  should  be  diligently  on  the 
watch  for  it,  and  promptly  use  the  catlieter,  if  it  should  arise. 

d.  A  not  unfrcquent  event  after  amputation  is  pyemia.  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  preceded  by  excessive  shock  of  the  system ; 
hence  it  is  very  common  after  gunshot,  railroad,  and  steamboat  accidents,  attended 
with  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  after  compound  fractures  and 
dislocations.  From  an  interesting  paper  *'  On  the  Causes  of  Death  after  Ampu- 
tation," by  Mr.  Thomas  Bryant,  of  London,  it  appears  that  of  300  cases  of  this 
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operation  collected  from  Guy's  Hospital,  pyemia  occasioned  death  in  42  per  ceBt 
of  all  the  fatal  cases,  and  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  the  affectum 
having  been  most  frequent  after  amputation  of  expediency,  and  least  60  after 
secondary  amputation.  The  attack  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  sai  or 
seven  days,  being  ushered  in  by  violent  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  httt, 
and  followed  by  a  bad  state  of  the  stump  with  aching  pains  in  the  linik  and 
joints,  excessive  thirst,  restlessness,  and  a  tendency  to  delirium  even  early  in 
tiie  disease.  When  the  joints  are  involved  there  is  commonly  an  erjsipelatou 
blush  upon  the  overlying  skin,  with  great  tenderness  on  pressure  and  exqaisiti 
pain  on  motion.  The  case  generally  proves  fatal  in  less  than  a  week  fiDDi  its 
commencement,  and  examination  after  death  usually  reveals  the  existence  of  small 
and  ill-defined  abscesses  in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  in  the  lungi^ 
liver,  and  spleen. 

The  treatment  is  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  brandy  and  milk,  qulDine.  and 
opium,  given  in  large  quuirtity  to  support  the  rapidly  sinking  ]>ower8  of  nature. 
Mercur}*^,  in  the  form  of  calomel,  is  sometimes  useful,  and  may  be  administered 
in  doses  of  three  grains  every  four  or  six  hours,  with  a  view  to  rapid  but  gfnlk 
ptyalism.  The  bowels  are  moved  by  enemas,  all  active  purgation  being  iuaidmii- 
sible.  Locally,  the  ordinary  remedies  aK  employed,  generally  only  such  tam 
of  a  soothing  character. 

e.  Contjeslion  of  the  htngSf  if  not  actual  inflammation  of  these  organs,  ii 
another  effect  of  this  operation,  occurring  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  witk  j 
pyemia,  erysipelas,  or  an  adynamic  statt^  of  the  system.  It  generally  comes  oo 
in  a  slow,  insidious  manner,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  make  serious,  if  not  fatil, 
inroads  before  its  true  nature  is  even  suspected,  none  of  the  characteristic  signi 
of  pneumonic  disease  being  present.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  usually  detectid 
is  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  or  by  the  changes  perceptible  in  the  respiratMj 
movements  and  the  sounds  of  the  chest.  These  changes  are  generally  most 
cons})ieuous  in  the  lower  and  posterior  ])ortions  of  the  lungs,  where  the  gretteit 
amount  of  blood,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  is,  in  obedience  to  thelifl 
of  gravity,  most  liable  to  accumulate,  and,  consequently,  to  produce  the 
gn»atest  degree  of  mischief.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  congestioB 
that  I  have  met  with  after  amputation  of  the  larger  limbs,  there  was  either  u 
entire  absence  of  pain  and  cough,  or  these  symptoms  were  so  trivial  as,  of  tboah 
selves,  to  attract  hardly  any  attention.  The  pati(*nt  is  able  to  lie  upon  bis  UA 
or  on  either  side,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  respiration  is  materially  hurried  « 
embarrassed. 

Cupping  and  blistering  are  the  most  reliable  local  remedies,  and  the  syjjten 
must  be  supported  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  aided  by  morphia  and  minute  doM 
of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa.  The  ]»rognosis  is  generally  unfavorable^ 
especially  if  the  disi'ase  has  made  considerable  progress  and  the  patient  is  mack 
exhausted. 

/.  The  occurrence  of  tetanus  after  amputation  is  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
more  temperate  regions  of  this  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Curling,  in  his  work 
on  this  disease,  gives  a  table  of  128  eases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  three  of  whick 
only  were  caused  by  amputation.  The  affection  is  much  more  frequent  in  mifr 
tary  than  in  civil  practice,  and  is  most  liable  to  be  produced  in  persons  oft 
nervous,  irritable  temperament,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  direct  currents  of 
cold  air.  A  few  years  ago  I  lost  a  man  on  the  third  day  after  an  amputation  of 
the  thigh  solely  from  this  cause ;  he  had  been  moved,  during  my  absence  fn« 
the  hospital,  to  an  open  door,  so  as  to  allow  the  wind  to  blow  upon  him  in  afnll 
stream.  I  nni  familiar  with  the  history  of  other  cases  that  have  been  induced  ii 
a  similar  manner  ;  and  I  refer  to  the  fact  in  order  to  attract  special  attention  to 
it.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  being  discussed  elsewhere,  it  is  unnecessaiyto 
refer  to  it  here. 

g.  Hectic  irritation  is  observed  only,  or  chiefly,  as  a  secondary  effect  of  anpfr 
tation,  being  caus(?d  either  by  profuse  suppuration,  or  by  a  poisoned  state  of  the 
blood  and  solids,  from  shock,  hemorrhage,  or  the  absorption  of  pus.     The  spup- 
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toms  are  cbaracteristic,  and  the  treatment  consists  of  such  meana  as  are  calculated 
to  HUriiain  the  flagging  powers  of  the  system,  especially  quinine  and  iron,  with 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  milk  punch,  and  untrittoua  food. 

8KCT.  vn. — AHTIFIOIAL  LIMBS. 

The  stump,  alter  the  cicatrization  of  the  vound,  gradually  undergoes,  as  might 
be  expected,  important  changes  in  its  several  structures,  so  as  to  adapt  it  the 
better  for  the  various  hardships  which  it  is  destined  to  experience  in  the  daily 
routine  of  a  business  life,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  an  artificial  limb. 
The  muscles,  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  soon  become  pale  and  wasted, 
»nd  are  eventually  transformed  into  hard,  dense,  cdlulo-fibrous  bands,  entirely 
destitute  of  their  primitive  properties.  The  bloodvessels  are  obliterated  as  high 
ap  as  their  first  large  collateral  branches,  and  con- 
Terted  into  solid,  rigid  cords;  the  extremities  of  F'g-  ITT. 

the  Dervcs  are  expanded  into  large  bulbous  masses, 
of  an  elongated,  cylindrical  shape,  esbibiting  more 
of  a  fibrous  than  of  a  nervous  Btructure ;  and  the 
ends  of  the  bones  arc  rounded  off,  and  covered  in 
by  a  thin  shell  of  osseous  matter,  which  thus 
effectually  closes  the  medullary  canal,  as  seen  in 
fig.  ITT.  The  eel lulo -adipose  substance  gradually 
disappears,  and  the  skin,  unless  habitually  subjected 
to  pressure,  is  rendered  abnormally  thin  and  seu- 
litive.  These  changes  are,  of  course,  the  work 
of  time,  and  hence  they  are  always  more  conspicu- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  stump. 

The  period  at  which  the  stump  may  be  in  a  con- 
dition for  the  reception  and  support  of  an  artificial 
limb  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  circam- 
rtsnccs ;  if  the  operation  has  been  well  done,  and 
the  cicatrization  has  gone  on  favorably,  the  substi-  ^mpuuiiaii. 

Inte  may  be  used  as  early  as  the  sixth  or  eighth 

week,  though  in  general  it  will  be  better  to  wait  some  time  longer,  inasmuch  aa 
too  early  a  recourse  to  it  will  be  likely  to  render  the  parts  sore  and  sensitive,  if 
not  the  seat  of  ulceration  and  severe  pain.  So  much,  indeed,  is  the  patient's 
comfort  inSuenced  by  attention  to  this  point  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too 
cautious  respecting  it.  The  stump  should  be  tightly  bandaged  for  several  weeks 
previous  to  the  application  of  the  artificial  limb,  to  promote  absorption  of  re- 
dundant material,  and  thm^  impart  to  it  somewhat  of  a  conical  shape.  Washing  it 
Well  several  times  a  day  with  a  stronp  solution  of  tannin  and  aium  will  have  the 
effect  of  hardening  the  integuments,  so  as  to  moderate  their  sensibility  and  pre- 
Tent  excoriation. 

Great  improvement  has  of  late  years  been  effected  in  the  construction  and 
adaptation  of  artiScial  limbs,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inconve- 
nience and  Buffering  occasio[u>d  by  their  use  are  more  frequently  attributable  to 
the  misconduct  of  the  surgeon  than  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  substitute.  It  has  only  been  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  operators  have  hit  upon  the  correct  principles  of  making  good  and  service- 
able stumps.  AUanson,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  understood  the 
subject  much  better  than  it  has  been  understood  since,  if  we  except  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  rears.  lie  strongly  insisted  upon  a  long  and  well-shaped  stump,  and 
exerted  himself  with  great  ability,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  profession  generally 
to  follow  his  example.  The  happy  changes  lately  introduced  into  this  depart- 
ment of  operative  surgery  are,  I  believe,  mainly  due  to  the  manufacturers  of  arti- 
Icial  limbs,  who,  with  an  inpennity  and  perseverence  worthy  of  bo  good  a  cause, 
hove  reduced  the  whole  process  to  one  of  principles  founded  upon  the  study  of 
■natomy  and  mechanical  philosophy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
apparatus  more  beautiful  in  its  construction,  or  more  admirably  adapted  to  the 
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end  proposed,  than  the  artificial  substitutes  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  this  eitj,  wh< 
obtaiDod  the  prize  medal  at  the  great  exhibition  in  London  in  1851.  CombiniDf 
lightness  with  strength,  and  neatness  with  symmetry,  they  are  worn  with  great 
comfort  and  satisfaction,  and  arc  apparently  as  perfect  as  any  piece  of  human 
mechanism  of  the  kind  can  well  be  made.  The  joints,  constructed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  ball  and  socket  articulation,  arc  situated  at  the  proper  points,  and  theii 
surfaces  move  upon  each  other  with  great  accuracy  and  facility,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  cords,  wires,  springs,  and  levers,  the  whole  arrangement  being  a 
close  imitation  of  the  natural  muscles  and  tendons,  if  not  in  shape,  at  least  in 

position  and  function.     The  socket  is  made  with  special 
Fig.  178.  care,  neatly  fitting  the  stump  in  every  portion  of  its  ex- 

tent, and  is  well  padded  to  prevent  friction  and  excoria- 
tion, the  pressure  being  diffused  over  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  stump,  while  the  extremity  of  the  latter  is 
perfectly  free  in  the  interior  of  the  former.  The  annexed 
cut,  fig.  178,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this  apparatus. 
To  enable  the  patient  to  wear  his  artificial  limb  with 
comfort  and  convenience,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
have  a  good  long  stump,  well  covered,  perfectly  even,  and 
of  proper  shape,  being  neither  too  square  and  fleshy,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  too  thin  and  conical,  on  the  other.  A 
short,  thick,  ill-formed  stump  is  a  great  evil,  from  which 
the  patient  can  promise  himself  no  good  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
and  pain,  becoming  sore  and  excoriated  under  the  slight- 
est exercise.  The  duty  of  the  surgeon,  therefore,  is  one 
of  great  responsibility,  and  cannot  be  discharged  without 
properly  weighing,  in  every  instance,  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  operation.  When  he  has  his  choice,  his 
invariable  aim  should  be  to  make  a  long  stump,  so  as  to 
afford  an  abunant  leverage  and  support  for  the  artificial  contrivance.  In  the  leg 
and  thigh  its  length  should  not,  if  possible,  be  less  than  nine  or  ten  inches ;  hence 
the  place  of  election,  for  the  former,  should  be  only  about  from  three  inches  to 
three  inches  and  a  half  above  the  ankle,  and  for  the  latter  about  the  same  dis- 
tance above  the  knee.  It  is  not  always,  however,  by  any  means  in  the  power  of 
the  surgeon  to  select  the  point  where  he  might  otherwise  cut  off  the  limb,  and  he 
must  tiien  be  contented  in  leaving  as  much  substance  as  he  can.  If  the  leg  is 
amputated  very  high  up,  the  weight  of  the  body  may  be  supported  upon  the 
knee,  especially  if  the  patient's  social  position  is  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
wearing  an  expensive  substitute,  and  this  will  be  the  more  necessary  because  it 
is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  preserve  the  straightness  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  joint  in  the  event  of  a  very  short  stump,  on  account  of  its  incessant 
tendency  to  retraction  and  anchylosis.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  surgeons 
have  advised  amputation  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  when  accident  or  dis- 
ease interferes  with  the  formation  of  a  suitable  stump  below  ;  but,  if  we  considei 
the  difference  in  the  danger  of  the  two  operations,  we  should  hesitate  before  we 
give  our  sanction  to  such  counsel,  not  forgetting  that  the  risk  increases  with 
every  inch  the  nearer  we  approach  the  trunk.  In  amputation  of  the  thigh,  the 
principal  pressure  of  the  artificial  limb  upon  the  stump  is  concentrated  near  the 
body,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  apply  any  direct  pressure  to  the  perineum,  lest  it 
should  produce  excoriation. 

In  amputations  in  children,  the  development  of  the  limb  is  always  partially 
arrested,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  individual  attains  his  full  stature,  it  wiU  be 
several  inches  shorter,  as  well  as  thinner,  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
Now,  surgeons  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  amputations  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity, have  advised  that  it  should  never  be  cut  off  below  the  knee,  but  at  th< 
lower  third  of  the  thigh,  on  the  ground  that,  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  om 
knee  will  ultimately  be  elevated  a  considerable  distance  above  the  other,  thereb} 
imparting  to  the  gait  a  peculiar  grotesque  appearance.     Experience,  however 
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hag  shown  that  aropatattoa  of  the  leg,  even  if  the  etnmp  is  only  a  fev  inches  in 
length,  instead  of  being  an  objection,  is  a  decided  advantage,  the  limb  thus  afford- 
ing a  much  longer  leverage  than  when  it  ie  cut  off  through  the  thigh,  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  artificial  subBtitnte,  the  knee-jomt  of  which  can  alwayti  be  made 
to  correspond,  in  situation,  with  that  of  the  sound  limb.  Moreover,  bj  adopting 
this  procedure,  the  weight  of  the  body,  provided  the  stump 
is  not  too  long,  is  supported  upon  the  knee ;  another  most  Fig.  179. 

important  desideratum  under  such  circnmtitances. 

ingenious  and  excellent  artificial  limbs,  apparently  not 
at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Palmer,  have  been  devised  by 
Bly,  Hudson,  Jewett,  Selpho,  and  others,  and  are  extcii- 
gjvely  used  by  our  mutilated  soldiers.  The  contrivance  of 
Dr.  Bly,  besides  combining  lightness  with  elegance,  dnra- 

Fig.  180, 


bility,  and  strength,  admits  of  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  joint,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  constructed  upon  strictly  anatomical  princi- 
ples. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  179,  conveys  a  good  idi'a  of  the  artificial  limb 
nsually  worn  by  the  laboring  classes  after  the  loss  of  a  Kg  or  thigh.  It  may  be 
made  very  light,  and,  when  the  stump  is  of  proper  length,  affords  an  admirable 
labstitutc,  the  person  being  able  to  walk  nearly  with  the  same  facility  as  in  the 
natural  state. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  artificial  hands  and  anns.  Mr. 
Palmer,  after  many  trials,  ha.s  devised  a  limb,  Gg.  180,  which,  in  point  of  neat- 
oesB  and  adaptability,  leaves  hardly  anything  to  be  desired  upon  the  subject. 


SECT.  VIII. MORTALITY  AFTER  AMPUTATIONS. 

The  mortality  from  amputations  is  so  much  influenced  hy  extraneous  and 
btrinsic  circumstances,  and  requires  such  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  material 
for  comparison  and  contrast,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoMsible,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  science,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  re- 
specting it  It  baa  long  l)een  knowo  that  the  danger  of  the  operation  is  always 
greater  in  proportion  to  ilsproximity  to  the  trunk  and  the  size  of  the  limb.  Hence, 
amputation  of  the  leg  is  less  hazardons  than  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  of  the 
thigh  in  its  continuity  than  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint.  The  mortality  of  the 
operation  is  also  greater,  as  a  general  rule,  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice, 
in  military  than  in  civil  practice,  and  in  private  practice  in  cities  than  in  the 
country.  Amputations  on  account  of  railway  accidents  are  extremely  danger- 
oaa,  and  are  liable  to  t>e  followed  by  the  worst  consequences,  even  in  subjects 
perfectly  healthy  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  owing  to  the  excessive  tendency  to 
mortification  and  pyemia. 

The  drcumstaueeB  which  mainly  influence  the  mortality  after  amputation  raay 
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conveniently  be  arranged  into  four  classes,  the  first  of  which  refers  to  the  age, 
previous  health,  and  social  position  of  the  patient;  the  second  to  the  causes 
necessitating  the  operation ;  the  third  to  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent  of  the 
operation ;  and  the  last  to  the  after-treatment. 

1.  It  will  readily  be  granted  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  rendering  amputation  necessary  must  exert  an  important  influence 
upon  his  fate.  If  he  is  old,  broken  in  constitution,  or  in  a  state  of  poverty,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  receiving  proper  attention  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  die,  either  from  shock,  erysipe- 
las, pyemia,  or  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  previous  state  of  his  health  exerts 
no  little  influence  upon  the  recovery ;  not,  perhaps,  however,  to  the  extent  that 
is  generally  imagined.  A  person  who  is  in  bad  health  at  the  time  he  is  severely 
injured  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  shock  of  an  amputation  with  the  same 
impunity  as  one  whose  health  is  good.  The  system,  exhajisted  by  previous  suf- 
fering, is  ill  qualified  in  such  a  case  to  react  favorably  after  the  nervous  depres- 
sion consequent  upon  the  operation. 

Age  also  exerts  a  considerable  influence  over  recovery.  Children,  as  a  general 
rule,  bear  amputation  better  than  adults  and  elderly  persons,  being  less  subject 
to  attacks  of  erysipelas  and  pyemia,  and  making  a  more  rapid  recovery.  The 
parts,  too,  unite  more  frequently  by  the  first  intention.  At  the  Hopital  des 
Enfants  in  Paris,  Guersant,  who  annually  performs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  opera- 
tions of  this  kind,  including  all  the  larger  limbs,  and  also  occasionally  the  hip 
and  shoulder  joints,  does  not  lose  more  than  one  out  of  about  nine  cases.  He 
ascribes  his  extraordinary  success  mainly  to  two  circumstances  ;  first,  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  system,  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  good,  whole- 
some, and  nutritious  food  immediately  after  the  operation,  on  the  well-known 
principle  that  children  do  not  tolerate  abstinence  nearly  as  well  as  adults.  It 
should  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  cases  in  this  Institution  demanding  amputa- 
tion arc  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 

The  social  position,  or  the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  patient,  must  materi- 
ally influence  the  result  of  an  amputation  The  poor  man  cannot  command  the 
same  care  and  attention  as  the  rich  ;  he  often  suffers  for  want  of  proper  food  and 
nursing,  and  even  medicine,  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  he  is  most  in  need  of 
them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  patients  perish  from  this  cause  alone  that 
might  otherwise  be  saved.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  unwhole- 
some occupations  must  necessarily  produce  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  result. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  causes  necessitating  amputation  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  remark  on  the  part  of  practitioners,  both  in  private  and  public.  Thus,  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  a  person  who  undergoes  amputation  of  one  of  the  larger 
limbs  on  account  of  a  severe  injury,  as  a  compound  fracture,  or  a  lacerated  and 
contused  wound,  is  much  more  likely  to  perish  from  its  effects  than  one  who 
loses  a  limb  on  account  of  chronic  disease.  The  system,  in  the  former  case, 
deeply  depressed  by  the  shock  of  the  accident,  often  reacts  very  slowly  and 
imperfectly,  and  is  therefore  ill  prepared  for  the  approaching  ordeal  of  another 
violent  commotion,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  by  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the 
body.  In  disease,  on  the  contrary,  the  constitution,  although  perhaps  extensively 
implicated,  has  become  inured  to  suffering,  and,  unless  too  much  prostrated,  will 
generally  be  immensely  benefited  by  the  removal  of  the  offending  parts.  The 
chief  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  malignant  affections,  in  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  amputation  is  often  followed,  and 
that  v(;ry  rapidly,  by  the  worst  results. 

3.  In  considering  the  probable  result  of  a  case  of  amputation,  we  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  view  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent  of  the  operation.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that,  in  civil  practice,  primary  amputation  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  decidedly  more  dangerous  procedure  than  secondary.  The  very  fact 
that  such  an  operation  is  required  shows  that  the  accident  for  which  it  is  per- 
formed must  have  been  a  severe  one,  involving,  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful  lesions 
of  the  bones,  muscles,  joints,  and  bloodvessels,  with  frightful  depression  of  the 
nervous  system.     Now,  it  is  surely  impossible  that  a  patient  thus  circumstauced 
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ghould  be  in  a  favorable  coudition  to  submit  to  another  violent  shock,  such  as 
must  necessarily  atteud  the  removal  of  the  affected  limb,  within  a  short  time 
after  reaction  has  been  established.  The  statistics,  both  of  private  and  hospital 
practice,  in  America  and  Europe,  are  decisive  upon  this  subject,  proving  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  greater  mortality  after  primary  than  secondary 
amputations.  Thus,  of  48  primary  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  arm,  per- 
formed in  the  London  hospitals  from  June,  1855,  to  June,  1856,  inclusive,  26 
terminated  fatally,  or  upwards  of  one-half,  while  in  156  secondary  ones  the 
number  of  deaths  was  only  35,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  4^. 

In  military  practice,  on  the  contrary,  the  results  of  amputations  are  reversed, 
the  primary  being  incomparably  more  favorable  than  the  secondary.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  the  experience  of  surgeons  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Larrcy  and  Guthrie  saved  three-fourths  of 
their  cases  after  primary  operations,  and  the  returns  of  the  British  surgeons  in 
the  Crimea  are  of  a  similar  character,  although  the  rate  of  mortality  here  was 
considerably  higher,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wounds  were  inflicted  with 
the  conical  ball ;  whereas,  in  the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  they  were  made  with  the  round  ball,  the  effects  of  which  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  much  less  destructive  than  those  of  the  former.  The  observations  of  Euro- 
pean surgeons  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  primary  over  secondary  amputa- 
tions have  been  abundantly  verified  by  the  surgeons  during  the  present  war  on 
both  sides  of  the  line. 

The  differences  between  the  results  of  primary  and  secondary  amputations  in 
civil  and  military  practice,  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  performed  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  necessity.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  generally  less  shock  in  injuries  received  on  the  field  of  battle  than 
in  those  received  in  civil  life.  Secondly,  the  soldier  usually  submits  to  the 
removal  of  his  limb  with  greater  sang-froid  than  the  civilian,  and  often  glories 
in  his  loss,  believing  that  the  world  will  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  prowess 
and  patriotism ;  whereas,  the  latter  finds  in  his  misfortune  nothing  but  regret 
and  private  calamity.  Thirdly,  the  operation  is  commonly  more  promptly  per- 
formed in  military  than  in  civil  practice,  delay,  in  the  latter  case,  being  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  doubts  of  the  surgeon  and  the  interference  of  the  patient  and 
of  his  friends ;  and,  lastly,  a  soldier  has  not  much  chance  of  recovery  from  an 
amputation,  when,  an  attempt  being  made  to  save  his  limb,  he  is  subjected  to 
rough  and  tedious  transportation,  and  is  afterwards  obliged,  when  the  operation 
has  been  performed,  to  breathe  the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
hospital,  tenanted  by  persons  borne  down  by  similar  accidents.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  mortality  from  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  typhoid  fever  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  much  greater  than  in  private  practice.  Faure,  from  these 
and  other  causes,  lost  270  out  of  300  secondary  amputations  consequent  upon 
injuries  received  in  battle. 

The  size  and  situation  of  the  wound  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the 
recovery.  Here  again  the  statistics  furnished  by  various  authorities  are  most 
eloquent  and  decisive.  They  have  conclusively  established  the  fact,  now  re- 
garded as  a  great  general  law,  that  the  larger  the  wound  is  and  the  nearer  it  is 
to  the  trunk,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  life.  Thus,  Malgaigne,  in  his  statistics 
of  amputations  of  all  kinds  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  found  that  the  mortality 
after  removal  of  the  great  toe  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  six,  whereas  that  of  one 
of  the  smaller  toes  was  only  as  one  to  twenty-six.  In  amputations  of  the  foot 
the  proportion  of  deaths  was  about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  of  the  leg  fifty-six  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  thigh  sixty-two  per  cent.  These  results  have  been  abundantly 
verified  by  the  statistics  of  other  institutions,  as  well  as  by  those  of  military  and 
private  experience,  and  they  are  full  of  interest,  as  establishing  a  law,  which 
should  never,  if  possible,  be  violated. 

The  causes  which  induce  this  difference  in  the  larger  and  smaller  amputations 
are  chiefly  shock,  hemorrhage,  pulmonary  congestion,  pyemia,  erysipelas,  j)rofiise 
suppuration,  and  gangrene  of  the  stump.  Tetanus,  too,  is  more  frequent  aftir 
the  former  than  the  latter,  although  the  mortality  from  this  affection  is  not  great 
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under  any  circumstances,  especially  in  the  more  temperate  regions  of  this  and 
other  countries.  It  is  certainly  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  why  the 
removal  of  a  large  limb  should  be  attended  with  so  much  more  risk  than  that 
of  a  small  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  patient  has  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
shock  of  the  accident  necessitating  amputation,  which  is  often  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  destroy  him,  but  as  soon  as  reaction  is  established  he  is  sabjected  to 
another  source  of  depression,  perhaps  almost  equally  great,  from  the  operation, 
frequently  involving  copious  hemorrhage,  and  liable  to  be  followed  by  profuse 
suppuration  and  high  febrile  excitement,  all  tending  to  depress  and  exhaust  the 
vital  powers.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  little  or  no  shock,  either 
from  the  accident  or  the  operation  ;  the  loss  of  blood  is  inconsiderable ;  and  the 
inflammatory  effects,  local  and  constitutional,  are  comparatively  trivial.  In  short, 
there  is  no  disorganization  of  the  blood  as  there  is  in  the  former,  and  hence  no 
predisposition  to  pyemia,  or  purulent  infection,  and  pulmonary  congestion,  which 
are  a  source  of  so  much  mortality  after  the  large  amputations  performed  for 
severe  injuries. 

The  result  of  an  amputation  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  situation  at 
which  the  bone  is  divided.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  femur,  tibia,  and 
humerus,  more  particularly,  the  danger  is  much  greater  when  the  bone  is  sawn 
through  its  shaft  than  when  it  is  cut  off"  at  its  articular  extremity,  owing  to  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  endosteum,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  this  mem- 
brane to  diffuse  suppuration,  and  other  bad  effects. 

4.  Finally,  it  needs  no  labored  argument  to  prove  that  the  mortality  from 
amputation  must  be  materially  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  after-treatment. 
That  many  persons  perish  after  such  an  operation  from  sheer  neglect,  bad  nursing, 
or  bad  surgical  management,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  This 
is  true  both  of  private  and  of  hospital  practice,  but  the  remark  applies  with 
increased  force  when  it  is  made  with  reference  to  military  practice,  which,  how- 
ever well  the  surgical  staff  of  an  army  may  be  organized,  must  often,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  operations  are  performed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  after-treatment  in  a  proper  and  satisfactory  manner, 
be  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  results,  many  lives  being  lost  that  might, 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  as  to  locality,  comfort,  and  convenience,  be 
saved.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  respects  purity  and  temperature,  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases,  mental  depression,  want  of  proper  diet,  severe 
depletion,  and  inattention  to  the  dressings,  all  exert  a  more  or  less  powerful 
influence  upon  the  issue  of  such  an  operation.  The  crowded  wards  of  hospitals  in 
large  cities,  incessantly  pervaded  by  foul  air,  are  notoriously  prejudicial  to  recovery 
after  amputations ;  gangrene,  exhausting  suppuration,  erysipelas,  and  pyemia  are 
the  common  lot  of  such  patients,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many  of  them 
perish.  Hence  it  is  that  private  practice,  especially  that  of  the  country,  always 
shows  a  much  more  favorable  result  than  that  of  large  public  institutions,  or  that 
of  large  towns  and  cities.  During  epidemic  diseases,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  amputations  always  exhibits  a  great  increase ;  for  it  is  then  that  patients  are 
particularly  prone  to  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  congestive  pneumonia.  Starvation 
and  depletion  are  a  serious  source  of  mortality  after  this  operation,  establishing, 
as  it  does,  a  tendency  to  purulent  infection  and  to  a  typhoid  state  of  the  system, 
from  which  often  no  stimulants,  however  powerful  and  well-directed,  can  after- 
wards rouse  it.  I  regard  such  treatment  after  amputation  of  a  large  limb,  as, 
indeed,  after  every  other  capital  operation,  as  a  great  evil,  and  one  which,  in  my 
judgment,  demands  thorough  reform  on  the  part  of  our  civil  and  military  prac- 
titioners. Finally,  I  may  mention,  as  another  source  of  mortality,  want  of 
attention  to  the  dressings,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long,  not  only  taint 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  but  favor  the  absorption  of  pus,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment both  of  the  part  and  system. 

I  subjoin  the  following  summary  of  the  statistics  of  amputations  performed 
at  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  Hospitals,  because  it  seems 
to  place  the  whole  subject  of  the  mortality  after  these  operations  in  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  light.     It  is  founded  upon  the  reports  of  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Lente,  and 
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Dr.  Hftywftrd,  and  embrocea  the  reeulte  of  546  cases,  of  which  198  proved  fatal. 
The  thigh  was  amputated  in  164  cEU>eB,  of  which  68  died,  or  41.4  per  cent ;  the 
leg  in  194  cases,  of  which  68,  or  35  per  cent.,  perished ;  the  arm  in  94,  of  whicli 
20  died,  or  21.2  per  cent. ;  and  the  forearm  in  85,  with  a  mortality  of  11,  or 
13.9  per  c«nL 

Of  133  primary  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  in  its  continuity  69  died, 
or  51.9  per  cent.;  while  of  111  secondary  amputationa  only  44  were  lost,  or  39.6 
per  cent.  Of  llf  operations  performed  for  disease  23  died,  that  is,  19.5  per 
cent.  These  cases  include  several  double  operations  of  the  legs,  a  majority  of 
vhich  recovered.  Of  four  smpatations  at  the  hip-joint  all  proved  fatal.  Of  10 
amputations  at  the  knee  5  were  lost.  Five  of  the  ten  were  primary,  one  second- 
ary, and  three  for  disease ;  of  the  first  two  died,  of  the  second  one,  of  the  third 
two.  The  shoaldcr-joint  was  the  seat  of  operation  in  25  cases,  of  which  12 
were  fatal,  or  48  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  patients  operated  upon  in  the  three  hospitals,  the 
mortality  in  all,  under  20  years,  was  20  per  cent. ;  between  20  and  30,  29  per 
cent ;  between  30  and  40,  40  per  cent. ;  between  40  and  50,  40  per  cent ;  and 
over  50,  33.3  per  cent ;  the  number  of  eases,  however,  being  only  12,  and  there- 
tore  too  small  to  justify  any  general  deduction  as  to  the  rate  of  mortality. 

The  most  valuable  statistical  tables  of  amputations,  both  primary  and  second- 
ary, that  have  yet  been  furnished  are  those  of  Mr.  James  K.  Lane,  of  London. 
They  embrace  an  aggregate  of  5851  cases,  derived  from  various  sources,  civil 
tod  military,  private  and  hospital,  European  aud  American,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  very  fair  view  of  the  mortality  after  these  operations 
ia  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  results  of  these  tables  thus  show,  in  their  aggregate  relations,  a  mortalit; 
of  33.25  per  cent.,  or  one  death  in  every  three  persons  subjected  to  operation 
Of  the  546  cases  in  the  three  American  hospitals,  190  died,  giving  a  mortalit; 
of  36.2  per  cent. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

EXCISION   OF  BONES   AND  JOINTS. 

The  term  excision  serves  to  denote  the  removal  of  a  bone,  whether  in  its  con- 
tinuity or  at  its  extremity,  whether  it  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  its  extent  oi 
embrace  its  totality.  When  only  the  head  of  a  bone  is  concerned  ip  the  opera- 
tion, the  word  decapitation  is  occasionally  used,  and,  as  meaning  the  same  thing, 
some  authors  have  adopted  the  name  of  exsection,  while  others,  especially  the 
French  and  German  surgeons,  employ  that  of  resection.  Excision  differs  from 
amputation  in  this,  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  bone  is  removed  along  with  the 
soft  parts  which  surround  it,  in  the  former  the  bone  alone  is  cut  away,  the  integu- 
ments, muscles,  and  other  tissues  being  retained,  in  order  that  they  may  contri- 
bute to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb ;  or,  in  other  and  more  comprehensive 
language,  while  in  the  one  case  all  the  structures  are  destroyed,  in  the  other  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  are  preserved.  Hence  this  department  of  surgery  has 
very  appropriately  been  denominated  conservative  surgery,  and  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  know  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  healing 
art  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  excision  of  the  bones  and 
joints  will  ever  entirely  supersede  the  necessity  of  amputation,  for  as  long  as 
the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are  subject  to  disease  and  accident,  so  long  will 
they  require  removal  by  the  knife,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of  theii 
eflfects ;  but  that  the  frequency  of  the  operation  will  eventually  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  abundantly  attests.  Conservative 
surgery  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  needless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  determine  its  legitimate  limits. 

Although  incidental  mention  of  excision  of  the  bones  occurs  in  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  earlier  surgeons,  yet  it  is  probable  that,  if  such  an  operation  was 
ever  performed  by  them,  it  was  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  limited  to  the 
removal  of  the  protruding  ends  of  fractured  bones.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  well  authenticated  case  of  excision  of*  the  heads  of  anj 
of  the  bones  until  1762,  when  Mr.  Filkin,  of  Northwich,  removed  those  of  the 
knee-joint.  Soon  after  this  a  similar  service  was  performed  for  the  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  humerus  by  Tigaroux,  David,  and  White.  In  1781,  Mr.  Park, 
of  Liverpool,  repeated  Filkin's  operation,  and,  from  the  gratifying  success  attend- 
ing it,  he  was  led  to  propose  its  extension  to  all  the  principal  articulations,  mucli 
to  the  surprise  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  who  looked  upon  the  measure  as 
harsh  and  reckless.  The  consequence  was  that  the  proceeding  met  with  mucli 
opposition,  and  it  might  even  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  if  it  had  not  beer 
for  the  boldness  and  skill  of  Moreau,  the  elder,  of  Bar-sur-Omain,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  exsected,  in  rapid  succession,  the  articular  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoulder,  knee,  and  elbow.  The  success  of  the  French  surgeon  was 
followed  up  by  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  who  obtained  great  celebrity  foi 
his  operations  upon  the  joints,  attracting  patients  from  all  parts  of  France,  and 
who,  at  various  intervals,  embodied  the  results  of  his  observation  and  experi- 
ence in  separate  monographs  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  and 
other  learned  societies.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  excision  of 
the  joints  received  a  powerful  and  salutary  impulse  from  the  French  army  sur- 
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geons,  particularly  Larrey,  Percy,  Willaume,  and  Bottin,  who  repeatedly  per- 
formed extirpation  of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  especially  those  of  the.  shoulder, 
on  account  of  gunshot  injury.     The  operation,  indeed,  was  performed,  at  one 
time,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  many  limbs,  as  well  as  lives,  were  doubtless  saved 
by  it.     Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  procedure  was  generally  regarded 
with  suspicion  in  Great  Britain,  where,  although  it  originated  there,  it  made  no 
real  progress  until  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  when,  chiefly  through  the  example 
of  Mr.  Liston  and  Mr.  Syme,  it  began  to  attract  the  universal  attention  of  medi- 
cal men.     During  the  last  few  years  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  numer- 
ous instances,  by  surgeons  of  the  highest  eminence,  upon  nearly  all  the  principal 
articulations,  and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this 
department  of  the  healing  art  is  destined  rapidly  to  undergo  a  most  salutary 
ohange.     In  this  country  excision  of  the  joints  was,  until  recently,  greatly  neg- 
lected, both  in  hospital  and  private  practice ;  this,  however,  is  no  longer  the 
case,  for,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the-  present  civil  war,  the  intelligence,  zeal, 
and  skill  of  the  surgeon  have  nowhere  been  displayed  to  greater  advantage  in 
"this  branch  of  practice  than  among  us.     All  innovations  require  time  for  their 
adoption,  and  what  De  Condillac  said  of  another  subject  is  equally  true  of  thisl 
**Il  est  rare  que  Ton  arrive  tout-ii-coup  ti  Pevidence  :  dans  toutes  les  sciences  et 
«ians  tous  les  arts,  on  a  commence  par  une  espece  de  talonnemenf 

Excision- of  the  lx)ues  in  their  continuity  has  been  practised,  for  various  pur- 
poses, for  a  long  time,  and  modern  surgery  is  indebted  to  it  for  many  of  its  most 
l>rilliaDt  exploits.  It  is  in  this  department,  more  particularly,  that  American 
operators  have  displayed  their  greatest  skill.  Commencing  with  excision  of  the 
inferior  jaw  by  Dr.  Deadrick,  of  Tennessee,  in  1810,  we  may  with  just  pride 
point  to  the  operations  of  Mott  upon  the  clavicle,  of  Mussey,  McClellan,  and 
Oilbert  upon  the  scapula,  of  Butt  and  Camochan  upon  the  ulna,  and  of  the  latter 
upon  the  radius,  not  to  mention  numerous  minor  cases,  which,  although  less  known, 
Lav^e  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  scientific  character  of  the  profession, 
and  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  upon  a  class  of  sufferers  who  would  otherwise 
liavc  been  doomed  to  loss  of  limb  and  life. 

The  principal  circumstances  necessitating  excision  are,  disease  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  as  caries  and  necrosis,  gunshot,  railway,  and  other  injuries,  and  varioui 
kinds  of  deformity.  The  existence  of  malignant  disease  in  or  around  an  articu- 
lation contra-indicates  its  performance.  Excision  has  often  been  advantageously 
practised  in  ununited  fractures  of  the  bones.  It  may  also  be  resorted  to  for  the 
Telicf  of  deformity  dependent  upon  anchylosis,  but  in  such  an  event  it  can  hardly 
l>e  employed  with  safety  unless  the  affected  joint  has  been  completely  annihilated 
by  osseous  matter.  If  any  portion  of  the  natural  structure  remains,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  attended  with  great  risk  both  to  limb  and  life  from  pyemia  and  ery- 
sipelas. 

The  most  common  cause  for  which  excision  is  employed  is  caries,  usually 
called  white  swelling,  of  the  bones,  especially  of  their  articular  extremities,  and 
the  operation,  if  properly  executed,  is  generally  followed  by  the  most  gratifying 
results,  not  only  as  it  respects  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  the  usefulness  of  the 
limb.  The  operation  is  particularly  adapted  to  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  mor- 
bid action  is  in  great  degree  arrested,  and  the  system  has  become  inured  to  suf- 
fering. Under  opposite  circumstances,  it  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
effects,  and  should,  therefore,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

In  compound  fractures  and  dislocations  excision  has  been  practised  almost 
from  time  immemorial,  and  frequently  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
latter  of  these  accidents  in  particular,  whether  involving  the  large  or  small 
articulations,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  generally  more  safe,  both  as  it 
respects  life  and  limb,  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  protruded  bones  than  to  restore 
them  in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  ordinary  reduction,  the  synovial  membranes 
and  cartilages  are  usually  rapidly  destroyed ;  profuse  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  under  hectic  irritation  ;  or,  if  after  having  strug- 
gled through  the  general  danger,  he  at  length  escapes  with  his  life,  he  is  very 
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liable  to  lose  his  limb,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  a  permanentlj  stiff,  deformed, 
useless  joint. 

Statistics  of  excision  for  gunshot  injuries  will  be  given  in  a  future  cba] 
Here  I  shall  onlj  observe  that  the  experience  of  the  present  war  has  dei 
strated  that  the  only  large  joints  to  which  the  procedure  is  at  all  applicable 
the  shoulder  and  elbow.  Performed  upon  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  wrist, : 
either  promptly  fatal,  or  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  require  subsequent  amputati 

Ifistruments, — Various  instruments  are  required  for  the  ready  and  succei 
performance  of  this  operation,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  rather  too  n: 
than  too  few,  so  that  every  emergency  may  bo  promptly  met  as  it  arises, 
incisions  through  the  skin  and  muscles  are  made  with  ordinary  scalpels,  but 
detaching  the  bones  from  the  soft  parts  and  dividing  the  ligaments,  stout,  pr* 
pointed  knives,  with  broad,  steel  handles,  convex  and  semi-sharp  at  the  end, 
be  necessary.  Excision  of  the  bone  is  effected  with  a  hand-saw,  a  pair  of  pi: 
or  the  gouge  and  chisel,  according  to  the  structure,  size,  and  situation  of 
affected  piece.  The  saw,  which  may  be  a  common  amputating  one,  shouk 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length  by  from  three  to  twelve  lines  in  width,  its  t 
being  sharp  and  widely  set,  and  its  handle  long  and  thick.  A  saw,  lately  ii 
duced  by  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Dublin,  and  bearing  his  name,  will  be  found  very 
ful,  especially  when  there  is  but  little  space,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  divide 


Fig.  181. 


Butcher's  saw. 


bone  obliquely.     It  has,  as  will  be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  engravir 
very  narrow  blade,  the  angle  of  which  can  be  changed  at  pleasure.     In  addj 

Fig.  182. 


Hey's  saw. 


to  these  instruments,  it  will  be  well  to  have  upon  the  tray  a  Hey's  saw,  fig. 
and  also  a  very  narrow  concave  saw,  fig.  183,  with  a  blunt  end,  in  the  even 

Fig.  183. 
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Carved  saw  for  small  bones. 


its  being  necessary  to  divide  the  bone  from  behind  forwards.     As  to  the  c 
saw,  fig.  184,  even  in  its  most  approved  forms,  it  may  be  well  dispensed  wit! 
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Fig.  184. 


its  nse  is  generally  only  productive  of  delay, 
vexation,  and  disappointment.  Bone  forceps  or 
pliers,  figs.  185-6-7,  usually  known  as  Liston's, 
although  long  ago  descril)ed  and  delineated  by 
Scultetns,  should  be  at  hand,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  as  they  may  frequently  be  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  places  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  introduce  and  work  the  saw.  The  surgeon 
should  also  be  provided  with  several  gouges  and 
chisels,  a  strong  mallet,  trephines,  scrapers,  and 
a  large  elevator,  together  with  a  thick  leather 
strap  or  leaden  spatula  for  protecting  the  soft 
parts  during  the  division  of  the  bone,  suitable 
instruments  for  holding  the  flaps  apart,  and  a 
syringe  for  washing  out  the  wound  or  clearing 
away  sawdust  and  the  debris  of  diseased  bone 
and  cartilage. 

From  this  catalogue  of  instruments  I  have 
purposely  excluded  the  tourniquet,  which  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  hurtful  in  ex- 
cision of  the  bones  and  joints.  If  proper  care 
is  used,  the  surgeon  will  seldom  lay  open  any  of  the  more  important  arteries, 
none  certainly  which  may  not  be  readily  secured  by  the  ligature ;  there  is,  there- 


Cbala  saw. 


Fig.  185. 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  187. 


Bone  f«*cep«. 

fore,  no  need  of  such  a  contrivance,  as  it  would  only  serve  to 
dam  up  the  blood  in  the  larger  veins,  and  thus  cause  injurious 
waste. 

Position  of  the  Patient. — The  position  of  the  patient,  the 
surjreon,  and  the  assistants,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  latter, 
varies  in  different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  and 
does  not  admit  of  any  precise  rules.  Generally  speaking,  the  recumlx»nt  posture 
will  be  the  most  suitable,  especially  if  chloroform  is  given  and  the  operation  is 
at  all  likely  to  prove  tedious.  In  cases  of  any  magnitude,  as  in  exsection  of  the 
knee-joint,  the  number  of  assistants  should  not  be  less  than  five  or  six ;  one 
administering  the  anaesthetic,  two  holding  the  limb,  one  handing  instruments  and 
tying  arteries,  and  another  having  charge  of  the  sponges. 

As  it  respects  the  operation  itself,  it  may  conveniently  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  three  stages,  the  division  of  the  soft  parts,  the  excision  of  the  bone, 
and  the  dressing  of  the  wound. 
Incisions, — In  planning  the  incisions,  care  must  of  course  be  taken  not  to  in- 
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terfere  with  any  structures,  the  division  of  which  might  compromise  in  any  way 
the  result  of  the  operation.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  are  to  be  especially 
avoided.  To  lay  them  open  would  be  to  invite  inflammation  and  plastic  deposit, 
which  could  not  fail  to  impair  their  usefulness.  The  nervous  trunks  are  turued 
aside,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  larger  vessels,  both  arterial  and  venous,  are 
studiously  protected  from  injury. 

The  number  and  direction  of  the  incisions  will  necessarily  vary  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  a  single  longitudinal  cut  will  be  sufficient,  even  in  such  a  joint 
as  that  of  the  shoulder ;  in  general,  however,  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  good-sized  flap,  either  of  a  semi-lunar,  horseshoe,  or  square 
shape,  as  this  will  afford  more  ready  access  to  the  affected  bone,  as  well  as  greater 
facility  for  sawing  it.  Incisions  made  after  the  manner  of  some  of  those  depicted 
in  the  chapter  on  minor  surgery  will  afford  the  surgeon  an  opportunity  of  adapt- 
ing his  operations  to  any  case  that  will  be  likely  to  come  under  his  observation. 

The  elliptical  incision  may  be  adopted,  if  it  be  necessary  to  remove  any  integu- 
ment on  account  of  disease.  Whatever  plan  may  be  pursued,  the  great  rule  is  to 
sacrifice  as  little  soft  substance  as  possible.  Even  when  the  flap  is  very  large 
and  unseemly,  it  must  not  be  retrenched,  experience  having  proved  that  it  will 
always  contract  down  to  the  proper  dimensions  during  the- progress  of  the  cure. 
In  separating  the  bone  from  itB  muscular  and  ligamentous  connections,  the  knife 
must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  its  surface ;  any  deviation  from  this  rule  will 
be  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  division  of  structures  which  should  not  be  meddled 
with,  especially  important  bloodvessels. 

Bemoval  of  the  Bone. — Insulation  of  the  bone  having  been  effected,  it  is  next 
to  be  pushed  through  the  wound,  and  excised,  the  parts  around  being  carefully 
protected  from  injury  by  a  piece  of  leather,  or  a  metallic  spatula  placed  under- 
neath. Whenever  it  is  feasible,  I  prefer  sawing  off  the  bone  to  cutting  it  away 
with  the  pliers,  as  the  surface  thus  made  is  more  smooth,  as  well  as  less  bruised, 
and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  heal  well.  In  operating  upon  the  smaller  bones, 
as  those  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  we  are  generally  obliged  to  make  free  use  of  the 
gouge  and  chisel.  In  whatever  manner  the  excision  may  be  accomplished,  the  inva- 
riable rule  is  to  cut  through  the  healthy  structure ;  and  this  is  applicable  even 
when  the  bone  is  merely  denuded  of  its  periosteum,  observation  having  shown 
that,  when  the  osseous  tissue  is  divested  of  its  natural  covering,  it  is  either  already 
dead,  or  will  soon  die.  In  excision  of  the  long  bones,  the  condition  of  the  medul- 
lary canal  and  its  contents  should  always  be  carefully  scrutinized,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  part  should  be  still  further  retrenched  or  not.  Im- 
perfect excision  is  worse  than  useless,  as  no  thorough  cure  can  take  place  after  it 
without  another  operation.  Finally,  when  two  bones  require  to  be  removed,  as, 
for  example,  in  excision  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  they  should  be  sawn  off  upon  the 
same  level,  otherwise  the  limb  will  be  apt  to  be  forced  to  one  side,  and  so  be 
rendered  comparatively  worthless. 

In  excision  of  the  joints,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  any  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  experience  having  shown  that  the  danger  from  inflammation  is  mate- 
rially increased  when  this  precaution  is  neglected.  In  operating  upon  the  bones 
in  their  continuity,  the  most  important  rule,  besides  taking  away  all  that  is  dead 
or  diseased,  is  not  to  disturb  the  periosteum,  lest  the  part  that  is  thus  denuded 
should  perish,  and  so  necessitate  farther  interference.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
this  membrane,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  afford  essential  aid  in  the  formation  of 
new  bone. 

Dressing. — Bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the  wound  is  washed  out  with  cool 
water  thrown  in  with  a  large  syringe,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sawdust,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  never  fails  to  act  as  a  foreign  substance,  liable  to  provoke 
suppuration  and  erysipelas,  if  not  worse  consequences.  Any  sinuses  that  may 
exist  are  also  pared  or  laid  open.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  approxi- 
mated by  the  interrupted  suture  and  adhesive  plaster,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a 
compress  and  bandage.  The  most  dependent  portion  of  the  wound,  however, 
should  always  be  kept  patent  by  means  of  a  small  tent  or  tube,  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  drainage.     If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
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secretions,  which  are  always  more  or  less  profuse  after  such  an  operation,  will 
accumulate  in  the  wound,  thus  not  only  impeding  the  cure,  but  often  inducing 
necrosis  of  the  bones,  and  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  easy  entrance  of  pus 
into  the  system. 

Before  the  patient  is  returned  to  bed,  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  to  rest  during  the  after-treatment,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  by  means 
of  appropriate  apparatus.  In  excision  of  the  inferior  extremity  osseous  union 
is  usually  desired,  as  tjie  limb  would  hardly  be  useful  without  it,  and  hence  it 
will  not  be  proper,  as  a  general  rule,  to  make  passive  motion.  In  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, however,  this  rule  is  not  applicable ;  here  motion  is  both  sought  for  and 
attained  at  all  hazard,  an  anchylosed  wrist,  elbow,  or  shoulder  being  of  little 
value. 

The  great  sources  of  danger  after  excision  of  bones  and  joints,  are  exces- 
sive suppuration,  pyemia,  and  erysipelas.  These  accidents  are  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  treated  upon  general  principles  in 
the  event  of  their  occurrence.  If  the  convalescence  is  unusually  protracted,  and 
especially  if  the  wound  is  slow  in  healing,  if  sinuses  form,  or  if  there  is  much 
discharge  of  an  unhealthy  character,  there  will  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
bones  have  again  become  diseased,  and  that  further  interference  will  be  required 
before  a  cure  can  finally  be  effected. 

Statistics. — The  statistics  of  excision  of  the  bones  and  joints  have  been  placed 
in  a  very  prominent  and  satisfactory  point  of  view  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Richard 
M.  Hedges,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Oscar  Ileyfelder,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  two  ex- 
cellent and  exhaustive  monographs,  published  in  1861.  The  subjoined  tables, 
compiled  by  the  latter  of  these  writers,  comprise  the  aggregate  results  of  2,241 
cases,  of  which  1,280  relate  to  the  bones,  and  961  to  the  joints. 
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It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  in  excision  of  the  joints  the  smallest  mortality 
is  afforded  by  the  ankle,  and  the  largest  by  the  hip.  In  regard  to  excision  of 
the  bones,  the  greatest  percentage  of  fatal  cases  is  furnished  by  the  face.  The 
mortality  after  all  amputations,  according  to  Mr.  James  II.  Lane,  calculated  from 
a  total  of  nearly  6,000  cases,  is  as  high  as  33.25  per  cent.,  or  one  in  every  three 
of  the  patients  submitted  to  the  operation. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

ANESTHETICS. 

The  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations  has  been  an  object  of  anxious 
solicitude  with  practitioners  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prisiug  that  various  attempts  should  have  been  made,  at  different  periods,  with  a 
view  of  meeting  this  important  end.  No  practical  benefits,  however,  resulted  from 
these  trials  until  1846,  when  Dr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  after  numerous  experimeuts 
with  sulphuric  ether,  ascertained  that  it  might  be  inhaled,  not  only  with  entire 
impunity,  but  with  the  most  perfect  certainty  of  preventing  suffering  in  every 
operation,  however  severe  or  protracted.  The  ansesthetic  properties  of  chloro- 
form were  discovered  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  184Y.  Various  other 
articles,  as  chloride  of  hydrocarbon,  nitrate  of  ethyl,  aldehyde,  benzin,  the  Dutch 
liquid — a  compound  of  chlorine  and  olefiant  gas — bisulphuret  of  carbon,  amylene, 
and  kerosoline,  possess  anaesthetic  virtues,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of 
them  are  suflQciently  innocuous  to  justify  their  exhibition. 

The  relative  value  of  ether  and  chloroform,  as  anaesthetic  remedies,  is  still  a 
mooted  point.  I  have,  myself,  always  preferred  chloroform,  believing  it  to  possess 
decided  advantages  over  ether,  althougii  its  administration  unquestionably  requires 
greater  care  and  attention.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  advantages  are, 
first,  the  more  rapid  manifestation  of  the  anaesthetic  action  of  the  remedy,  the  system 
becoming  affected  much  sooner,  as  a  general  rule,  than  it  does  by  ether ;  secondly, 
a  smaller  amount  of  laryngeal  and  bronchial  irritation  ;  thirdly,  the  more  easy 
maintenance  of  the  anaesthetic  influence,  after  the  svstem  has  once  been  fairlv 
affected ;  and,  lastly,  the  less  liability  to  cause  vomiting  and  other  unpleafjant 
consequences.  The  very  odor  of  ether  is  to  many  persons  excessively  offensive, 
and  there  are  very  few  in  whom  the  inhalation  does  not  produce  more  or  less 
cough  and  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  requires  less  caution  in  its 
administration,  and  thus  far  it  has  furnished  but  few  deaths,  whereas  the  mortality 
from  chloroform  is  already  very  considerable.  Dr.  Maddin,  of  Nashville,  who 
has  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  finds  that  most  of  the  fatal  cases  of  anaes- 
thesia have  occurred  in  minor  surgery,  or  in  operations  of  a  comparatively  trifling 
nature,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  remedy  might  probably  have  been  entirely 
dispensed  with.  For  a  number  of  these  cases  the  dentist  is  accountable,  nearly 
all  the  earlier  and  not  a  few  also  of  the  later  having  happened  during  the  extrac- 
tion of  teeth,  mostly  from  the  want  of  precaution  in  not  suflQciently  depressing 
the  head. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  private  practice, 
or  in  small  institutions,  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  show  that  there  had 
been  some  fault  in  the  mode  of  administration  of  the  remedy.  At  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, London,  chloroform  had  been  used  in  upwards  of  12,000  cases  before  there 
was  any  serious  accident;  and  in  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Flourens,  it  was  administered  more  than  25,000  times  without  a  single 
death.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  chloroform  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  great  operations  of  surgery  has  been  essentially  increased  since 
the  introduction  of  that  article  into  practice,  and  Mr.  Arnott,  of  London,  has 
taken  pains  to  collect  elaborate  statistics  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  fiu't 
upon  an  irrefragable  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Simpson, 
the  discoverer  of  the  anajsthetic  properties  of  chloroform,  go  to  show  that  the 
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number  of  deaths  is  not  only  not  increased,  but  absolutely  diminished.  Perhaps 
the  truth  lies  between  these  two  statements.  Dr.  Maeleod,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  published  in  1868,  declares  it  as  his  consci- 
entious belief  that  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  British  army  saved  many  lives, 
and  that  numerous  operations  were  performed  by  its  assistance  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  attempted.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  there  has  really 
been  an  increase  in  the  mortality  after  operations  since  the  introduction  of  anaes- 
thetics, it  has  been  owing,  not  to  the  pernicious  eflfects  of  the  remedy,  but  to  the 
hci  that  surgeons  have  been  emboldened  to  undertake  operations  in  cases  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  employment  of  the  knife,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  circumstance  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  fearful  increase  of  rail- 
way and  other  terrible  accidents,  many  of  which  are  necessarily  fatal,  no  matter 
to  what  treatment  they  may  be  subjected. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  in  a  paper  in  the  Chicago  Medical  Examiner 
for  1862,  declares  that  chloroform,  judiciously  administered,  so  far  from  being  a 
depressant,  in  severe  shock  from  gunshot  injury,  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  rapidly 
raising  the  pulse,  and  soon  followed  by  healthy  reaction.  He  states  that  he  could 
cite  numerous  iustances,  presenting  every  degree  of  severity,  but  all  attended 
with  extreme  prostration,  in  which  the  exhibition  of  this  agent  produced  the 
most  happy  effects,  and  he  adds  that  no  amount  of  exhaustion,  however  intense, 
would  induce  him  to  withhold  it,  provided  the  lesion  is  recent.  The  experience 
of  Dr.  Davis  has  been  confirmed  by  other  observers,  and  I  have  myself  seen  a 
number  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

Although  I  have  now  given  chloroform  in  several  thousands  of  cases,  for  the 
most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  severe  and  protracted  oi)erations,  no  death  has 
occurred  in  my  hands,  and  in  the  only  two  instances  in  which  I  felt  any  serious 
alarm  the  danger  was  occasioned,  not  by  any  fault  of  the  article  itself,  but  by  its 
injudicious  administration. 

I  ascribe  my  good  luck  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  to  the  great  caution  with 
which,  except  in  the  above  cases,  it  has  generally  been  given  in  my  practice,  and 
to  the  great  care  which  I  have  always  taken  in  selecting  a  pure  article.  During 
my  residence  at  Louisville,  Dr.  D.  D.  Thomson  for  many  years  superinti^nded 
the  inhalation  in  almost  every  important  operation  that  I  performed,  either  in 
private  or  public,  and,  when  ho  was  not  present,  I  either  gave  it  myself  or  con- 
fided the  task  to  a  trustworthy  assistant. 

The  mortality  from  antesthetics  has  been  placed  in  a  very  satisfactory  light 
hy  Dr.  Charles  Kidd.  In  a  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
for  May,  18<)0,  he  states  that,  up  to  that  period,  about  125  cases  of  death  from 
chloroform  had  occurred  in  Europe,  25  from  ether,  and  several  from  amylene. 
Of  121  deaths  from  chloroform,  54  happened  immediately  before  the  operations; 
42  during  the  operations ;  and  25  after  the  operations.  The  statistics  of  Dr. 
Kidd  show  that  the  mortalitv  from  chloroform  has  hitherto  been  more  than  twice 
as  large  in  males  as  in  females,  and  that  the  danger  from  the  inhalation  of  this 
Bub.stance,  as  had  been  previously  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maddin,  is  much  greater  in 
trivial  than  in  large,  tedious  operations,  the  latter  establishing  apparently  a  chlo- 
roform tolerance.  Of  the  number  of  deaths  from  chloroform  and  other  amesthetics 
in  this  country,  we  have  no  accurate  data,  but  it  has  been  much  less  than  in 
Europe.  As  an  offset  to  the  fibove  fatal  cases,  it  may  be  stated  that  chloroform, 
the  use  of  which  is  unquestionably  more  dangerous  than  that  of  ether,  has  now 
been  administered  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  operations  with  perfect  safety. 

Anajsthetics  not  only  prevent  pain  and  mental  suffering,  but  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  passive  condition  give  the  surgeon  a  control  over  him  which 
he  could  not  possibly  obtain  in  any  other  manner.  Deprived  of  sensibility 
and  consciousn«*ss,  the  former  is  virtually  dead  to  all  external  impressions, 
and  the  latter  is  therefore  enabled  to  conduct  his  dissections  and  other  manual 
processes  with  as  much  ease  and  deliberation  as  if  he  were  operating  upon  the 
cadaver.  The  advantages  thus  gained  are  absolutely  incalculable,  and  he  who 
would  fully  appreciate  them  must  be  able  to  put  himself  in  the  twofold  situation 
of  patient  and  surgeon,  and  then,  in  imagination,  contrast  their  condition  with 
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that  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  of  former  times,  before  the  discoveiy  of  anaes- 
thetieSy  when  the  one  was  writhing  in  pain  and  agony  during  a  tedious  dissection, 
and  the  other  had  his  progress  incessantly  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  struggles 
of  the  suflFerer. 

The  exhibition  of  anesthetics  is  important  not  merely  as  a  preventiv^e  of  pain,  but 
also  as  a  means  which  enables  us  to  investigate  our  cases  more  thoroughly  prior  to 
an  operation.  Sounding  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  formerly  a  source  of  so  much  suffer- 
ing, may  now  be  performed  without  the  slightest  uneasiness,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra,^  diseased  bones,  affections  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  and 
various  other  lesions.  The  use  of  anaesthetics  affords  immense  advantages  in 
the  examination  of  dislocations  and  fractures,  enabling  us  to  handle  the  parts 
more  satisfactorily  than  formerly,  and  therefore  often  leading  to  a  much  more 
certain  diagnosis. 

There  are  some  occasions  in  which  the  use  of  anaesthetics  is  usually  regarded 
as  inadmissible ;  thus,  in  hare-lip,  excision  of  the  tongue,  and  removal  of  the  jaw, 
the  patient,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  under  the  influence  of  these  remedies 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  ;  after  the  dissection  has  been  fairly  com- 
menced, he  should  be  sufficiently  conscious  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  the 
surgeon,  otherwise  the  blood,  passing  down  into  the  windpipe,  might  cause  severe 
cough  and  other  inconvenience,  seriously  embarrassing  the  procedure.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  excision  of  the  tonsils,  although  I  have  frequently  removed 
these  organs  while  the  patient  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  offering  any  resistance.  Extirpation  of  the  jaws  I  have 
repeatedly  performed  under  similar  circumstances,  passing  through  the  different 
stages  of  the  operation  while  the  person  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconscious- 
ness. Even  the  more  delicate  operations  upon  the  eye,  as  the  establishment  of 
an  artificial  pupil,  and  the  extraction  of  cataract,  may  be  safely  performed  with 
the  aid  of  anaesthetics ;  as  it  respects  the  latter,  however,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  vomiting  which  occasionally  attends  their  use  might  destroy  the 
organ. 

An  advantage  which  has  often  been  claimed  for  anaesthetics  is  that  there  is  apt 
to  be  less  hemorrhage  during  operations ;  I  am,  however,  in  doubt  whether  this 
is  true,  and,  even  if  it  were,  any  good  that  might  thus  accrue  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  liability  to  secondary  bleeding,  caused  apparently  by 
a  partial  loss  of  tone  in  the  smaller  vessels,  interfering  with  the  formation  of 
protective  clots.     Possibly  the  blood  itself  may  be  more  or  less  at  fault. 

Chloroform,  a  terchloride  of  fomiyl,  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  very  volatile,  of 
an  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  of  a  pungent,  saccharine  taste,  very  dense,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.500  at  60°  of  Fahrenheit,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  non- 
inflammable,  and  perfectly  neutral,  neither  reddening  nor  bleaching  litmus  paper. 
It  is  a  compound  of  three  atoms  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlo- 
rine. Various  impurities  are  liable  to  be  mixed  up  with  it,  especially  the  chlori- 
nated pyrogenous  oils,  ether,  and  alcohol.  The  presence  of  oils  is  readily  detected 
by  pure,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  they  impart  a  change  of  color,  varying 
from  yellowish  to  reddish  brown,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  extraneous 
substances.  A  still  more  simple  test  consists  in  pouring  the  suspected  fluid  upon 
the  hand,  where,  rapidly  evaporating,  it  deposits  its  oily  impurities,  which  are 
easily  recognizable  by  their  offensive  smell.  Dropped  upon  white  paper,  pure 
chloroform  speedily  disappears  without  leaving  any  stain.  The  existence  of 
alcohol  is  detected  by  dropping  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  into  distilled 
water ;  if  pure,  it  will  retain  its  transparency  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  if  not, 
each  globule  will  acquire  a  milky  appearance.  The  presence  of  ether  may  be 
detected  by  a  lighted  taper,  or  the  inflammable  character  of  the  fluid.  It  is 
practically  important  to  know  that  chloroform  deteriorates  by  exposure  to  heat 
and  to  a  strong  light.  The  most  reliable  article  is  prepared  with  methylated 
spirit. 

Mode  of  Administration. — There  are  five  principal  circumstances  which  should 
be  closely  attended  to  during  the  exhibition  of  chloroform,  and  if  this  be  done,  it 
will  be  difficult,  unless  the  article  is  bad,  or  the  patient  has  some  idiosyncrasy,  to 
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produce  any  unpleasant  effects  with  it  These  are  recumbency,  an  empty  state 
of  the  stomach,  a  free  play  of  the  diaphragm,  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  a  gradual  administration. 

Ist.   During  etherization  the  patieut  may  sit  up  with  impunity,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  during  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  owing,  apparently  to  the  greater 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and,  consequently,  to  the  increased  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  circulation  of  the  brain  through  the  influence  of  the  heart's  action. 
Not  only  should  the  body  be  recumbent,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  depress  the 
head  and  shoulders,  bringing  them  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  trunk.    Lying  upon 
the  side,  when  this  is  practicable,  is  perhaps  the  safest  posture  of  all,  as  the 
breathing  will  then  be  less  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  falling  back  of  the 
tongue. 

2d.  An  empty  state  of  the  stomach  is  desirable  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
f  chloroform  be  given  soon  after  a  hearty  meal  it  will  almost  be  certain  to  induce 
romiting;  and,  secondly,  because  a  crowded  condition  of  the  organ  interferes 
naterially  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Food  must  not  be  taken  for 
U  least  four  hours  before  the  exhibition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interval 
;hould  not  be  too  protracted,  lest  serious  exhaustion  result  from  the  want  of  the 
lecessary  stimulus. 

3d.  Care  must  be  taken,  before  the  inhalation  is  commenced,  that  the  patients 
riothes  are  sufficiently  loose  to  prevent  constriction  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
\nj  compression  from  this  source  would  necessarily  impede  the  action  of  the 
liaphragm,  and  might  thus  become  a  cause  of  mischief. 

4th  The  importance  of  having  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  air  during  the 
nhalation  of  an  article  so  potent  as  chloroform  is  self-evident ;  in  etherization 
bis  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  chloroform 
or  surgical  and  obstetrical  purposes,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety 
>f  the  patient. 

6th.  The  inhalation  must  be  effected  gradually,  not  hurriedly,  time  being  allowed 
;o  the  system  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  thus  avoiding 
:he  eho<*k  which  might  otherwise  result  to  the  heart  and  brain.  From  three  to  eight 
ninntes  should  usually  be  spent  in  producing  the  full  effects  of  the  anesthetic. 

When  the  patient  is  very  feeble,  or  pale  and  timid,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give 
aim,  immediately  before  the  operation,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  brandy ; 
uid  the  dose  may  afterwards  be  repeated,  if  the  effect  is  obliged  to  be  maintained 
!br  an  unusual  length  of  time,  sufficient  consciousness  being  permitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  deglutition. 

The  best  mode  of  administering  chloroform  is  to  pour  the  fluid  upon  a  napkin 
or  handkerchief,  previously  folded  into  a  kind  of  cup-shaped  hollow,  and  held 
securely  in  the  hand.  Or,  instead  of  this,  a  small,  hollow  sponge  may  be  used. 
As  to  the  various  inhalers  that  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose,  they  are  all 
objectionable  on  account  of  their  inconvenience  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
sufficiency  of  atmospheric  air.  The  patient  having  taken  his  place  upon  the  table, 
and  emptied  his  lungs  by  a  deep  and  j)rotracted  expiration,  the  napkin,  impreg- 
nated with  a  drachm  of  chloroform,  is  held  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  inches,  being  gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  is  within 
half  an  inch,  beyond  which  it  should  not  be  carried,  the  chest  Ix'ing  at  the  same 
time  regularly  and  powerfully  distended.  The  pungent  effect  of  the  liquid  upon 
the  skin  should  be  prevented  by  anointing  the  face  with  some  protective  unguent, 
otherwise  vesication  might  arise.  All  unnecessary  conversation  is  avoided,  lest 
the  attention  of  the  patient  should  thereby  be  unduly  distracted.  The  assistant 
having  charge  of  the  administration  gives  it  his  earnest  and  undivid<»d  care  ;  wet- 
ting the  napkin  from  time  to  time  with  the  fluid,  and  seeing  that  the  patient  gets 
an  abundance  of  air,  his  vigilance  increasing  as  the  effects  of  the  medicine  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent.  As  soon  as  the  sensibility  is  completely  abolished, 
the  operation  is  commenced,  a  return  to  consciousness  being  prevented  by  holding 
the  napkin,  wet  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapor,  occasionally  before  the  nose, 
and  thus  the  impression  is  maintained,  steadily  and  cautiously,  not  only  until  the 
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knife  has  folly  accomplished  its  object,  bat  until  the  principal  arteries  have  been 
secured,  and,  in  some  cashes,  even  until  the  dressings  have  been  applied. 

As  soon  as  the  inhalation  has  been  fairly  entered  upon,  an  attendant  should 
sedulously  watch  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  countenance.  Should  any  sudden 
change  be  noticed  in  their  condition,  the  administration  must  instantly  be  discon- 
tinued, or,  if  persisted  in,  conjoined  with  a  more  liberal  supply  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  finger  should  be  constantly  kept  upon  the  pulse, 
for  the  color  of  the  face  and  the  nature  of  the  breathing  will  always  saflGiciently 
indicate  the  efifects  which  the  anaesthetic  is  exerting  upon  the  system,  and  thus 
affonl  aljundant  opportunity  for  preventing  any  unpleasant  occurrence. 

The  quantity  of  chloroform  required  during  an  operation,  and  the  time  during 
which  its  effects  may  be  safely  maintained,  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  In  general,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average,  but  very  frequently  it  takes  three,  four, 
or  even  five  times  that  amount,  depending  upon  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
operation,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual.  In  some  instances  almost  an 
incredibly  small  portion  answers  the  purpose.  Children  usually  require  company 
tively  little ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  women  are,  as  a  general  rule,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  its  influence  than  men.  Persons  exhausted  by  hemorrhage  are  very 
easily  affected  by  it,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  absorption,  and  hence  it  should 
always  be  administered  to  them  with  unusual  care.  In  obstetric  practice,  the 
effects  of  chloroform  may  be  maintained,  with  impunity,  for  many  hours  together, 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  severe  and  tedious  surgical  operations.  Thus,  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  a  chronic  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  I  kept  the  patient 
steadily  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy  for  two  hours,  during  which  not  less 
than  twenty  ounces  were  used. 

Age  is  no  bar  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  I  have  given  chloroform  repeatedly 
to  very  young  children,  and,  in  several  instances,  with  excellent  effect,  even  to 
infants  under  two  months.  In  fact,  the  more  tender  the  age  is  the  more  easy  is 
the  induction  of  insensibility.  Old  persons  also  bear  the  inhalation  well.  Last 
winter  I  gave  it  to  a  lady  of  ninety-two,  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-lx)ue.  The  effect  was  most  delightful.  Certain  diseases 
are  usually  regarded  as  contra-indicating  the  employment  of  ansesthetics,  particu- 
larly organic  lesions  of  the  heart  and  brain ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
allowed  any  affection  whatever  to  stand  in  my  way,  and  I  can  really,  upon  gene- 
ral physiological  principles,  see  no  reason  why  it  should,  since,  by  tranquillizing 
the  system,  these  agents  effectually  prevent  the  mental  and  bodily  perturbation 
so  liable  to  attend  operations  performed  without  their  aid.  In  giving  chloro- 
form to  infants  and  very  young  children,  only  a  few  drops  should  be  poured  upon 
the  napkin  at  a  time,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  the  cloth  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  so  that  the  fluid  may  enter  the  lungs  well 
diluted  with  atmospheric  air. 

Effects. — The  effects  of  chloroform  upon  the  system  may,  for  practical  purposes, 
be  divided  into  two  stages,  namely,  that  of  excitement,  and  that  of  insensibility. 
The  first  begins  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  various  cries  and  struggles,  as  if  the  patient,  feeling  alarmed,  were 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  table.  The  face  becomes  flushed,  the  eye  has  a  wild 
and  staring  expression,  the  pulse  is  pretematurally  frequent,  and  the  mind  is  in- 
coherent ;  as  the  effects  increase,  the  brain  falls  into  a  species  of  exhilaration 
closelv  akin  to  that  of  intoxication.  It  is  now  that  the  individual  usuallv  ex- 
hibits  his  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  habit.  Thus,  if  he  is  of  a  boisterous 
disposition,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  be  noisy,  to  swear,  or  to  fight,  and  to  make  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  disengage  himself  from  the  assistants.  One  man  will  laugh 
and  joke ;  another  will  weep,  or  moan  and  sigh ;  the  sportsman  will  fancy  him- 
self occupied  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  the  wily  craftsman  in  driving  a  good 
bargain  ;  the  lawyer  in  addressing  a  jury;  the  preacher  in  exhorting  his  congre- 
gation, and  the  physician  in  prescribing  for  his  patient.  The  mind  is  in  a  dreamy, 
perverted  condition,  and  whatever  is  most  predominant  at  the  time  in  though 
and  feeling  is  sure  to  exhibit  itself  in  expression. 
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This  excitement  varies  much  both  in  degree  and  dnration ;  in  many  cases  it  is 
very  i^W^ht  and  transient,  while  in  some  it  is  even  entin»ly  wanting,  the  patient 
being  )H;rfectly  tranquil  throughout.  When  considerable,  it  is  very  liabh?  to  be 
reproduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  the  effects  of  the  remedy  wear  off,  so 
that  the  individual  will  perhaps  be  quite  as  boisterous  after  the  inhalation  is  over 
as  he  was  soon  after  its  commencement.  In  ver}'  nervous,  excitable  persons 
the  intoxication  may  last  for  several  hours,  although  this  is  uncommon. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  succeeds  imperceptibly  to  the  first,  the  individual 
gradually  lapsi's  into  a  state  of  entire  unconsciousness,  the  muscles,  thoroughly 
relaxed,  are  no  longer  und(T  the  control  of  the  will,  the  limbs  retaining  any  posi- 
tion in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  the  eyelids  are  closed  and  the  balls  turned  up, 
the  pupils  being  contracted,  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  respiration  is  calm  and 
easy ;  and  the  pulse  is  soft  and  undisturbed,  or,  if  at  all  changed,  it  is  rather 
below  than  above  the  normal  frequency.  Feeling  and  intellection  are  supended, 
and  everything  indicates  that  the  patient  is  in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  sleep,  wholly 
unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  and  therefore  completely  insensible  to  pain. 
If  this  state  be  carried  a  little  farther,  coma  will  arise ;  the  patient  will  snore  as 
if  he  were  apoplectic,  the  pulse  and  respiration  will  diminish  in  force  and  fre- 
quency, and  the  pupil  will  become  notably  dilated.  As  yet,  all  is  safe,  but  a  few 
more  whiffs,  and  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  life  may  give  way,  and  the 
patient  Ije  sent  into  eternity.  In  the  administration  of  chloroform  we  should 
always  strive  to  prevent  coma.  The  most  uni^xceptionable  form  of  anjcsthotiza- 
tion  un(|uestionably  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  perfect  suspension  of  sensibility 
without  the  complete  alwlition  of  consciousness ;  but  it  n(»ed  hardly  be  added 
that  it  is,  practically,  extremely  difficult  to  produce  such  a  nice  result  in  any 
case.  In  general,  the  patient,  on  recovering  from  the  elfects  of  the  remedy,  has 
no  distinct  recollection  of  anything  that  passed  while  he  was  under  its  influence. 
The  effects  of  chloroform  seldom  completely  disapjiear  under  several  hours. 
After  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  have  gone  off,  the  mind  will  still  be 
somewhat  bewildered,  the  muscles  relaxed,  and  the  feelings  perverted.  In  some 
cases,  especially  in  children,  the  patient,  after  having  passed  through  a  must 
severe  operation,  will  fall  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  perha])S  not  wake  up  fully 
for  an  hour  or  two.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  effects  will  go  off  very  ra])idly, 
and  the  individual  will  not  onlv  be  roused  to  a  state  of  consciousn<*ss,  but  to 
severe  pain.  If  the  vapor  has  been  inhah'd  largely,  there  will  frequently  bo 
fome  degree  of  nausea  or  even  vcmiiting.  either  during  the  operation,  or  at  its 
close,  ni>on  the  return  of  consciousness.  Emeais  is  most  frequent  in  children  and 
in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament.  Ifeadaclie,  although  not  com- 
mon, is  occasionallv  met  with,  and  sonietinn's  lasts  for  a  number  of  hours.  It  is 
most  liable  to  come  on  if  the  chloroform  is  imjiure. 

It  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  any  permanent  ill  effects  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  chloroform,  such  as  partial  ]»ara]ysis,  loss  of  sensation,  or  perversion  of 
taste  and  smell;  and  a  similar  declaration  has  been  recorded  bv  th<»  late  Dr. 
Snow,  of  London,  in  his  work  on  Anaesthetics,  published  in  185S. 

Although  chloroform  is  ouo  of  the  great<'st  boons  which  a  kind  and  beneficent 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  man  for  the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  pain, 
yet,  like  every  other  remedy,  it  is  capable,  when  abus<'d,  or  injudiciously  athnin- 
istered,  of  producing  the  most  deadly  effects.  These  effects  are  those  of  a  narcotic 
poison  ;  and  as  they  may  follow,  in  persons  of  unusual  snsceptibility.  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  smallest  ([uantity  of  th(^  liipiid,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im[)oi-tance  that 
they  should  never,  for  a  moment,  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  use  of  the  article.  An 
over-dose  mav  destrov  life  almost  instantaneonslv.  or  death  inav  occur  at  a  variable 
period  after  the  exhibit itm  ;  sometimes  after  partial  reactiim  has  taken  ])lace. 
The  phenomena  indicative  of  danger  are,  stertorous  respiration,  a  small  and 
feeble  pulse,  lividity  of  the  features,  dilatati(m  of  the  pupils,  relaxation  of  tin* 
sphincters,  and  rapid  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Jt  seems 
probable,  although  the  question  does  not  admit  of  ])ositive  adjudication,  that 
these  effects  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  a<'tion  of  the  carbonic  a<-i(l  gas 
contained  in  the  chloroform  prinuu'ily  upon  the  blood  and  nervous  centres,  and 
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secondarily  upon  the  respiratory  organs,  thereby  disqualifying  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  death  being  caused  by  asphyxia.  What  corroborates 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  tlie  fact  that  the  danger  from  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  impurity  of  the  article,  or  the  quantity  of 
its  pyrogenous  oils,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  atmospheric  air  during  the 
administration  of  the  remedy. 

The  treatment  for  the  relief  of  the  poisoning  consequent  upon  an  over-dose 
of  chloroform  must  be  prompt  and  efficient ;  for  everything  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  surgeon  and  the  rapidity  and  energy  with  which  he 
applies  his  remedies.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  desist  from  the  further 
administration  of  the  remedy  ;  the  second,  to  draw  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth 
with  a  tenaculum,  so  as  to  lift  it  away  from  the  glottis ;  the  third,  to  cause  a 
full  access  of  cold  air,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment, 
and  making  free  use  of  the  fan  ;  the  fourth,  to  dash  cold  water  upon  the  body, 
or,  still  better,  to  pour  it  from  a  height  of  several  feet ;  the  fifth,  to  institute 
artificial  respiration,  by  introducing  a  tube  into  the  windpipe  and  percussing  the 
body,  or  blowing  air  into  the  mouth ;  the  sixth,  to  stimulate  the  surface,  especially 
over  the  spine  and  heart,  with  hot  mustard  water,  or  dilute  spirits  of  hartshorn; 
the  seventh,  to  administer  an  injection  of  turpentine ;  and  the  last,  to  apply 
galvanic  electricity,  passed  through  needles  inserted  into  different  parts  of  the 
body.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  free  use  is  made  of  brandy 
and  ammonia.  These  means  should  be  employed  with  great  diligence  and  rega- 
larity  until  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  life  is  irrecoverably  extinct. 

For  the  minor  effects  of  chloroform  very  little  is  necessary,  beyond  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  inhalation,  sprinkling  the  face  and  chest  with  cold  water,  allowing 
a  free  access  of  cold  air,  and  holding  a  smelling  bottle  near  the  nose,  but  not  to 
it.  If  vomiting  occur,  the  patient  must  immediately  be  turned  upon  his  side- 
not  on  his  abdomen,  lest  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  be  impeded — with  the  head 
inclining  downwards,  otherwise  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  they  are  luzilj 
ejected  from  the  ajsophagus  and  fauces,  might  easily  descend  into  the  larynx,  and 
thus  induce  suffocation.  When  the  gastric  distress  is  obstinate  or  protracted, 
the  best  remedy  will  be  a  dose  of  morphia  and  brandy. 

In  women,  the  unconsciousness,  consequent  upon  the  exhibition  of  chloroform, 
sometimes  continues  so  long  as  to  cause  serious  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
patient.  Such  apprehension,  however,  is  generally  groundless,  experience  having 
shown  that,  when  this  state  lasts  beyond  half  an  hour,  it  is  due  to  hysteria,  and 
not  to  the  effects  of  the  anesthetic. 

Anaesthetics  should  never  be  administered  to  females  except 'hi  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  The  cases  of  the  two  dentists,  the  one  of  this  city  and  the  other 
of  Montreal,  which  lately  created  so  much  excitement  both  in  and  out  of  the 
profession,  should  serve  to  admonish  us  that  no  man's  character,  however  pnre 
or  exalted,  may  altogether  escape  censure,  if,  indeed,  ruin.  The  remarkable 
instance  which,  a  few  years  ago,  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  of  a 
woman  who,  while  under  the  influence  of  ancesthesia,  went  through  all  the 
movements  of  the  sexual  congress,  and  analogous  examples  reported  in  the 
medical  journals,  clearly  show  how  strongly  the  imagination  of  the  patient  may 
be  impressed  in  this  way,  while  thus  affected,  and  how  vividly  the  idea  may 
remain  after  the  ordinary  eff(?cts  of  the  remedy  have  passed  off.  A  case  that 
occurred,  some  years  ago,  at  Louisville,  might  have  been  followed  by  a  vexatious 
and  disgraceful  law  suit,  had  it  not  fortunately  been  witnessed  by  several  medical 
gentlemen.  A  practitioner  should  take  care  of  his  character  not  less  than  of  the 
life  of  his  patient. 

Inhalation  of  Ether. — The  inhalation  of  ether  is  best  effected  by  means  of  » 
large  hollow  sponge  held  closely  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  although  a  folded 
napkin  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  No  special  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  to  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  as  this  fluid  possesses  none 
of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  chloroform  and  other  kindr<»d  articles.  Not  less 
than  half  an  ounce  should  be  poured  upon  the  sponge  at  a  time,  and  the  admin- 
istration should  be  diligently  maintained  until  a  full  antesthetic  effect  is  prodqped, 
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which  usually  requires  a  considerably  longer  period  than  in  the  case  of  chloro- 
form. At  first  a  short  cough  is  generally  provoked,  but  this  soon  subsides,  and 
the  system  gradually  lapses  into  a  calm,  quiet  condition,  attended  with  muscular 
ndaxation,  closure  of  the  eyelids,  and  mental  unconsciousness,  followed,  in  many 
casi's,  by  stertorous  respiration. 

The  quantity  of  ether  consumed  in  an  ordinary  operation  is  seldom  less  than 
from  four  to  eight  ounces,  while  in  the  more  protracted  cases  twice  or  even  thrice 
that  amount  may  be  necessary.  Sickness  and  vomiting  are  common  effects  of 
the  use  of  this  agent,  and  there  is  also  not  unirequently  a  great  deal  of  headache 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  his  unconsciousness,  sometimes  lasting 
upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  Moreover,  the  breath  usually  retains  for  a  long 
time — occasionally,  indeed,  for  several  days — the  disagreeable  odor  of  the 
anesthetic. 

In  administering  chloroform  the  patient  always  lies  down  ;  in  etherization,  on 
the  contrary,  he  may  sit  up,  or  recline,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  operator, 
no  injury  resulting  even  fwm  the  protracted  maintenance  of  the  erect  position. 
The  inhalation  too  may  be  carried  on^more  rapidly,  and,  as  already  stated,  with- 
out any  special  reference  to  the  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  a  sufficiency  always 
entering  through  the  sponge.  Any  bad  effects  that  may  arise  from  etherization 
should  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  those  produced  by  an  over- 
dose of  chloroform.  The  cold  douche  in  particular  will  be  of  much  service  in 
recalling  the  patient  to  consciousness.  All  the  different  varieties  of  ether  possess 
anesthetic  properties ;  but  the  one  universally  preferred  is  the  sulphuric,  thoroughly 
washed,  and  divested  of  impurities.  It  is  the  article  which  Dr.  Morton  originally 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  under  the  name  of  letheon,  or  pain- 
destroyer,  and  which  is  now  so  much  employed  in  surgical  and  midwifery  practice 
in  this  country. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform  to  either  of  these 
articles  alone,  considering  it  as  equally  efficacious,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
safe.  I  have  myself  frequently  employed  them  in  this  way,  and  regard  the 
combination  as  unobjectionable  in  every  respect.  The  ordinary  proportion  is 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  ether  to  one  of  chloroform ;  but  the  quantity  of  either 
agent  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
or  the  whim,  fancy,  or  caprice  of  the  surgeon.  A  mixture,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Snow,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  very  safe  and  efficient  anaesthetic.  In  administering  it  to  very 
young  children,  it  may  be  diluted  with  rectified  spirits,  although,  if  proper  care 
is  taken,  this  is  not  at  all  essential,  either  to  safety  or  convenience. 

L^jtyal  Anaeslhesia. — Various  plans  have  been  tried  for  the  purj)ose  of  inducing 
local  anffisthesia,  but  the  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  hold  out  much  encour- 
agement for   their   practical   application.      When  we   consider  the   absorbent 
powers  of  the  skin,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  endermic  use  of 
the  more  potent  anodynes,  as  opium  and  its  different  preparations,  aconite,  bella- 
<]onna,  hyoscyamus,  and  other  kindred  articles,  might  be  employed  beneficially 
in  this  wise,  but  experience  has  proved  that  any  effect  of  this  kind  that  they 
luay  possess  is  exceedingly  transient  and  altogether  incapable  of  serving  as  a 
preventive  of  pain  during  the  application  of  the  knife.     The  employment  of  ice, 
or  of  the  frigorific  mixture,  recommended  by  Mr.  James  Arnott,  of  London,  is 
hardly   entitled  to  mure  confidence ;  my  experience  with  it  is,  it  is  true,  very 
limited,  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  me  that  its  value  has  been  greatly 
overrated  by  its  advocates,  and  that  it  can  never,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  most 
trivial   cases  of  injury  and  disease,  be  carric^d  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent 
pain  in  surgical  operations.     I  tried  it  on  one  occasion  upon  an  old  lady  during 
the  removal  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  and,  although  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  were  partially  congealed,  the  ice  in  the  latter  producing  a  crack- 
ling noise,  yet  she  suffen^l  most  severely,  especially  during  the  dissection  of  the 
deeper  structures,  where  the  effects  of  the  freezing  mixture  had  evidently  not 
penetrated.    No  one  can  deny  that,  in  this  instance,  the  remedy  had  not  l)een  carried 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  yet  it  certainly  exercised  but  a  very  feeble  influence 
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as  an  anoesthetic.  Besides,  the  application  is  not  without  risk,  as  the  part,  if 
not  carefully  watched,  may  be  frost-bitten,  and  thus  experience  unpleasant  second- 
ary effects. 

Mr.  Amott's  freezing  mixture  consists  of  two  parts  of  ice  and  one  of  com- 
mon salt,  the  former  being  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  caniras  bag^ 
pounded  with  a  flat-iron.    The  latter  should  also  be  pulverized.    The  two  article^ 
are  then  thoroughly  and  quickly  mixed,  either  with  a  knife,  or  by  stirring  theoc^ 
together  in  a  gutta-percha  or  other  non-conducting  vessel.     The  mixture  is  no 
inclosed  in  thin  gauze  netting,  and  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  i 
is  rendered  apparent  by  the  dripping  of  the  brine,  it  is  placed  upon  the  part 
be  benumbed,  which  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  during  the  application.    T 
netting  should  occasionally  be  raised  to  watch  and  equalize  the  effect  of  t 
remedy.     About  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ice  and  half  that  quantity  of  salt  sufL 
for  an  ordinary  application. 

The  first  eflect  of  the  remedy  is  to  chill  the  part,  but  this  rapidly  disappea 

and  is  succeeded  by  pallor  of  the  surface  and  a  sense  of  numbness.     Very  so-^^^' 
the  skin  is  found  to  be  notably  shrunken^  and  to  assume  a  deadly,  tallow-lfi^^^ 
appearance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rendered  somewhat  stifif  and  "perfex^tfy 
insensible.     If  the  application  be  continued  longer,  the  subcutaneous  cellalsf 
and  fatty  tissues  become  partially  congealed,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the/ 
feel  hard  and  crackle  slightly  under  the  finger.     When  the  application  is  pro. 
perly  made,  tJ&at  is,  gradually  and  cautiously,  the  netting  being  occasional/y 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  it  is  peHectly  harmless  and  almost  unat- 
tended with  suffering.     It  is  only  when  it  is  continued  too  long  that  it  is  likelj 
to  be  productive  of  mischief.     Ordinarily  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hoar 
will  be  required  to  secure  the  desired  anaesthetic  effect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I>1SEASES  AND   INJURIES  OP  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULO- 

ADIPOSE   TISSUE. 

8ECT.  I. — ERYSIPELAS. 

Ebtsipelas  is  80  froquent  and  formidable  an  occnrrence  that  every  practitioDcr 
Aould  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  nature  and  symptoms.  Produced  by  various 
^ftttses,  Jx>th  local  and  constitutional,  it  may  exist  as  a  primary  affection,  or  show 
Heelf  as  a  complication  of  other  lesions,  modifying  their  character,  interfering 
^ith  their  evolution,  and  even,  at  times,  entirely  supplanting  them.  Observed 
fttim  time  immemorial,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  has  been 
•  cabject  of  particular  investigation  in  the  present  century,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
iftiiiiierous  papers  and  monographs  that  have  been  published  respecting  it  during 
tlic  latst  fifty  years.  The  names  and  titles  alone  of  these  productions  would  fill 
•imny  pagers. 

Erysipelas,  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue, 
k  liable  to  attack  various  other  structures,  particularly  the  mucous  and  serous. 
Kj  dermatologists  it  is  usually  ranked  among  the  exanthematous  diseases,  on 
Recount  of  the  discoloration  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  its  symptoma- 
^logj.  The  term  by  which  it  is  commonly  designated  is  a  Greek  compound, 
^gsifying  a  tendency  to  spread. 

The  disease  is  generally  arranged  under  different  heads;  according  to  the 
^uptoms  which  attend  it,  or  the  parts  of  the  lK>dy  which  it  implicates.  Thus, 
I  jgere  may  be  erysipelas  of  the  head,  face,  trunk,  genital  organs,  and  extremities. 
f  ^ke  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  proper,  division,  however,  is  into  simple, 
l^Uegmonous,  and  cedematous.  To  this  some  authors  have  added  a  fourth, 
^•nivly,  the  gangrenous.  To  such  an  arrangement  no  valid  objection  can  be 
^ade,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  altogether  artificial,  and  that  it  is 
^^tendcd  to  denote  merely  a  difference  in  the  degree,  but  not  in  the  kind,  of  the 
forbid  action.  There  is  reason  to  Ix^lieve  that  this  distinction  has  not  been 
•^ifficientlj  heeded  in  practice.  Erysipelas  is  said  to  bi»  idiopathic  or  traumatic, 
According  as  it  depends  upon  some  constitutional  vice,  or  upon  external  injury. 

The  malady  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  both  ^exes,  but  in  what  ratio 
^•s  not  been  ascertained.  The  idiopathic  variety  is  perhaps  most  common  in 
^ooen.  the  traumatic  in  men,  owing  to  the  greater  liability  of  the  latter  to  all 
^nids  of  injury. 

There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  temperament  exerts  any  influence  in  the  pro- 
^(■etion  of  this  disease.  Bilious,  or  bilio-sanguineous,  and  nervous,  irritable 
ItotoDS  are  said  to  be  most  prone  to  it ;  but  in  what  proportion,  or  for  what 
^>Ba0on,  remains  to  be  determined.  The  malady  is  more  frequent,  at  least  in 
,  In  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  in  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  than  at 
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any  other  season  of  the  year,  not  a  day  of  which,  however,  is  anywh^  exempt 
from  its  invasion  in  either  of  its  two  forms.  Locality,  doubtless,  exerts  an  im- 
portant influence  in  its  causation ;  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  particularly  liable 
to  occur  in  the  narrow,  crowded,  and  filthy  streets  of  large  cities,  in  the  confined 
and  ill-ventilated  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  marshy,  malarious  districts.  The 
effect  of  occupation  in  producing  erysipelas  has  not  been  determined  ;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  cooks,  blacksmiths,  foundry  men,  and  persons  habitually  ex- 
posed to  dry  heat  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  its  attacks. 

No  region  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  this  aflection,  though  some  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  others.  The  idiopathic  form  is  most  frequent  in  the  face,  scalp, 
neck,  and  trunk,  while  the  traumatic  appears  to  be  most  common  in  the  extremi- 
ties, particularly  the  inferior.  It  has  been  observed  by  most  writers  that  the 
eyelids,  nose,  and  forehead  are  especially  prone  to  be  attacked ;  a  fact  for  which 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  science,  to  assign  any  satisfactory 
reason.  Old,  decrepit  subjects,  and  persons  worn  out  by  intemperance  and 
disease,  often  suffer  from  erysipelas  of  the  scrotum,  vulva,  feet,  and  legs.  In 
infants  a  very  common  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
around  the  umbilicus.  Injuries  of  the  seal]),  tendons,  and  aponeuroses  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  erysipelas,  and  are  liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  followed,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  worst  results. 

Erysipelas  occasionally  assumes  an  epidemic  type.     Hippocrates  had  already 
observed  this  fact.     During  the  middle  ages  a  gangrenous  erysipelas  repeatedly 
ravaged  France,  where,  from  its  excessive  violence,  the  disease  was  called  the 
plague  of  fire.     Erysipelas  has  frequently  prevailed  as  an  endemic  in  camps, 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  prisons.     In  modern  times  it  has  been  observed  in  both 
of  these  forms  in  various  localities.    Dr.  Gregory  expresses  the  belief  that  there 
is  not  a  single  hospital  in  London  which  has  not,  occasionally,  been  visited  bj 
the  endemic  variety  of  the  disease.     At  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  that  city,  he 
has  repeatedly  seen  erysipelas  so  prevalent  that  all  important  surgical  operations 
were  obliged  to  be  postponed  for  fear  of  the  supervention  of  the  malady.     The 
inmates  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  of  Paris,  are  frequently  assailed  in  this  way,  and  the 
mortality  thence  arising  is  said  to  be  quite  great.     Calmiel  states  that  there  are 
periods  when  erysipelas  prevails  so  extensively  in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the 
French  metropolis  that  the  physicians  of  those  institutions  are  compelled  to 
suspend  all  treatment  by  counter-irritants,  as  blisters,  setons,  issues,  and  moxas, 
on  account  of  its  great  liability  to  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  this  affection. 
Yelpeau  describes  an  epidemic  erysipelas  which  prevailed  at  La  Pitie  in  1831. 
In  1844,  '5,  and  '6,  the  disease  was  so  common  in  the  Louisville  Hospital,  and 
also  throughcmt  the  city  of  Louisville,  that  I  was  obliged,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, to  postpone  the  performance  of  all  operations  in  which  delay  was  adniis- 
Bible,  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to  it.     Such  was  the  tendency,  at  that  period,  to  its 
occurrence,  that  the  most  trivial  incision,  puncture,  or  scratch  was  almost  sure 
to  be  followed  by  an  attack.     For  a  long  time  we  were  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  this  proclivity,  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  blisters,  leeches,  venesection,  setons, 
and  issues.      Chancres,  buboes,  and  common  ulcers  were  often  invaded  in  a 
similar  manner.     But  the  epidemic  was  not  confined  to  that  city ;  it  prevailed 
more  or  less  extensively  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  Union,  and  carried  off  an 
immense  number  of  all  classes  of  people.    In  many  localities  there  was  a  marked 
connection  between  the  affection  and  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  latter  of  whieh 
proved  very  fatal. 

The  question  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease  is  not  fully  settled.  Much 
may  be  said  both  against  and  in  favor  of  such  a  view.  My  own  opinion,  founded 
upon  considerable  experience,  is  that  the  affection,  at  times,  possesses  sacha 
character.  It  is  very  well  known  that  it  is  inoculable.  Thus,  a  sponge  impreg- 
nated with  the  matter  of  an  erysipelatous  sore  will  very  readily  conmiunicate  the 
disease  to  an  ulcer  or  an  abraded  surface  in  a  sound  person,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  poultices,  salves,  and  other  dressings.  Facts  which  show  that  the 
nurses  and  friends  of  individuals  affected  with  erysipelas  often  contract  the  dis- 
ease are  of  frequent  occurrence.     In  this  way  whole  families  are  sometimea  cat 
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down.  A  gentleman,  in  1852,  lost  his  only  son  by  this  disease.  A  cousin  and 
a  female  acquaintance  who  attended  on  him  soon  became  ill  with  it,  and  both 
died ;  it  then  spread  to  other  members  of  the  family,  and  produced  most  serious 
ravages  before  it  was  finally  arrested.  In  184G,  when  erysipelas  reigned  as 
an  epidemic  in  Kentucky,  a  man  was  received  into  the  Louisville  Hospital 
with  an  ulcerated  bubo,  and  about  the  same  time  a  woman,  who  had  been  his 
mistress,  was  also  admitted  with  the  prevailing  distemper.  In  consequence  of 
an  inability  to  obtain  a  female  nurse,  the  man  was  permitted  to  attend  upon  her 
in  that  capacity.  He  soon  cohabited  with  her;  in  a  few  days  he  became  exces- 
sively ill,  the  sore  in  the  groin  assumed  an  erysipelatous  aspect,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  from  the  time  of  his  admission  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  malady. 
In  the  wards  of  hospitals  erysipelas  often  spreads  from  one  person  to  another; 
and  in  private  practice  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  occasionally  carried 
by  the  physician  from  one  house  to  another.  In  this  way  it  is  no  doubt  some- 
times communicated  by  the  accouchcnr  to  parturient  females. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  erysipelas  are  too  numerous  and  diversified  to  admit 
of  any  very  definite  specification.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  disorder  the  digestive,  hepatic,  or,  in  short,  any  other 
important  function,  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  80  true  is  this  that 
there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  case  of  the  complaint  in  which  such  derangement  does 
not  play  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  part.  The  fact  is  important,  as  leading  to 
valuable  therapeutic  considerations.  Certain  articles  of  diet  either  predispose 
to  or  induce  the  malady.  Thus,  there  are  some  persons  who  can  never  eat  shell- 
fish or  particular  kinds  of  fruits,  us  strawberries,  nuts,  and  similar  substances, 
without  suffering  an  attack.  The  retention  of  vitiated  secretions  and  undigested 
food  in  the  alimentary  canal  often  leads  to  similar  results.  Derangement  of  the 
uterine  function,  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  great  mental  excite- 
ment, the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  loss  of  sleep,  hard  study,  inordinate 
sexual  indulgence,  and,  in  short,  whatever  else  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
corporeal  faculties,  may  be  enumerated  as  so  many  causes  of  the  disease.  A 
vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  is  witnessed  in  hospitals  and  other  chari- 
ties, often  powerfully  pnnlisposes  to  its  attacks  and  its  continuance.  Some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  this  disease  I  have  ever  seen  came  on  during  the  progress  of 
albuminuria. 

Erysipelas  frequently  supervenes  upon  wounds,  both  accidental  and  artificial, 
interfering  with  the  healing  process,  and,  at  times,  seriously  compromising  both  the 
part  and  system.  The  [)eriod  at  which  this  occurs  varies  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  several  days,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  the  presenccj  or 
absence  of  complications,  the  habits  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the  system, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Lacerated,  punctured,  gunshot,  and  poisoned 
wounds  are  much  more  liable  to  be  assailed  in  this  manner  than  incised  wounds, 
though  the  latter  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  it,  especially  if  they  involve  the 
scalp,  hands,  or  feet,  or  if  they  affect  old,  intemperate,  or  debilitated  individuals. 

When  the  disease  is  epidemic,  it  often  shows  itself  within  a  very  short  time 
after  the  receipt  of  an  injury,  however  slight  or  insignificant.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  I  have,  as  already  staled,  known  it  to  follow  upon  the  most 
trifling  wound,  scratch,  or  puncture,  as  a  leech-bite,  venesection,  vaccination,  or 
the  application  of  a  blister.  Fractures,  dislocations,  sprains,  contusions,  and 
various  other  injuries  not  unfrcquently  give  rise  to  it.  Ulcers,  whether  common 
or  specific,  are  often  invaded  by  it,  especially  when  the  patients  are  of  a  broken 
constitution.  Lying-in  females  are,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
particularly  prone  to  suffer  from  erysipelas  of  the  uterus  and  pelvic  veins. 

Finally,  erysipelas  frequently  ingrafts  itself  upon  other  diseases.  During  the 
winter  of  1857,  when  the  maladv  was  endemic  in  this  citv,  a  number  of  instances 
occurred  where  it  supervened  upon  measles,  scarlatina,  and  typhoid  fever.  During 
an  outbreak  of  endemic  erysipelas  in  Louisville,  in  1S44,  '5,  '6,  every  case  of 
disease  that  was  a<iinitted  into  the  public  hospital  of  that  city  received  its  pecu- 
liar impress,  and  wore  for  a  time  its  peculiar  livery.  When  the  aff(?ction  was 
raging  at  its  fullest  height  in  the  institution,  many  of  the  patients  who  were  con- 
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▼alescing  from  other  maladies  were  suddenly  seized  with  diarrhoea,  pneumonia, 
and  bronchitis,  over  which  the  usual  remedies  exercised  no  control,  and  which 
generally  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

When  erysipelas  supervenes  upon  wounds,  its  approach  is  usually  denoted  by 
an  arrest  of  the  adhesive  process,  by  a  tensive,  burning  sensation  in  the  affected 
part,  by  a  discharge  of  thin,  sanious  matter,  or  an  entire  suspension  of  secretion, 
and  by  an  (edematous  appearance  of  the  surrounding  structures.  Finally,  the 
characteristic  blush  occurs,  and,  gradually  diffusing  itself,  often  spreads  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface. 

When  erysipelas  seizes  upon  ulcers,  as  it  may  at  any  time,  whether  they  are 
benign  or  malignant,  simple  or  specific,  the  local  symptoms  closely  resemble  those 
which  characterize  the  complaint  when  it  follows  upon  wounds  and  contusions. 
The  granulations,  if  any  exist,  assume  a  pale,  glossy,  unhealthy  aspect,  the  pus 
is  replaced  by  a  thin,  ichorous  fluid,  the  part  is  rendered  uncommonly  painful, 
and  the  edges  of  the  sore,  along  with  the  cidjacent  surface,  exhibit  a  reddish,  oede- 
matous  appearance.  In  chancres  and  dissection  wounds  the  presence  of  the 
malady  is  indicated  by  reddish,  tender  lines,  formed  by  superficifd  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, generally  extending  as  high  up  as  the  neighboring  ganglions,  which,  in  turn, 
become  swollen  and  exquisitely  painful.  The  morbid  action  may,  in  both  cases, 
be  simple  or  phlegmonous,  and  is  almost  always  dependent  upon  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  or  the  suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge. 

Erysipelas,  consequent  upon  wounds,  contusions,  fractures,  and  dislocations, 
generally  displays  itself  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  and  often  spreads  very  rapidly  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  a  limb,  one  side  of  the  trunk,  or  the  whole  scalp  and  face.  The  acci- 
dent is  particularly  liable  to  supervene  upon  the  more  severe  forms  of  these  lesions, 
and  is  always  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  as  it  not  unfrequently  compromises  the 
patient's  recovery.  Erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  caused  by  wounds  and  fractures  of 
the  skull,  generally  appears  from  the  second  to  the  third  day,  and  often  proves 
dangerous  by  its  extension  to  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  through  the  intervaseular 
communications  between  the  pericranium  and  the  dura  mater.  Such  cases  always 
demand  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

Varieties. — Erysipelas  occurs  under  several  varieties  of  form,  as  the  simple, 
phlegmonous,  and  (edematous,  each  of  which  merits  brief  attention.  To  this 
division  may  be  added  erratic  erysipelas,  so  called  from  its  disposition  to  wander 
from  one  part  to  another. 

The  term  simple  is  employed  to  designate  that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  skin.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  bright,  vivid,  almost  scarlet 
discoloration  of  the  surface,  a  pungent,  smarting,  or  burning  pain,  and  a  sense  of 
stiffness,  with,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a  little  vesicle,  not  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin,  and  filled  with  a  serous  fluid.  The  swelling  is  very  slight,  and,  unless 
the  extent  of  disease  is  considerable,  there  is  no  particular  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. The  attack  is  usually  of  short  duration,  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
local  disease  is  always  followed  by  a  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  epidermis. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  a  much  more  serious  lesion  than  the  simple,  all  the 
symptoms  existing  in  a  higher  degree,  and  the  disease  often  terminating  in  exten- 
sive suppuration,  abscess,  and  even  gangrene.  The  discoloration  varies  from 
scarlet  to  deep  purple  ;  there  is  extensive  swelling ;  vesication  soon  arises  ;  and 
the  pain  is  of  a  violent,  burning,  tensive,  and  throbbing  character,  the  part  feeling 
heavy,  stiff,  numb,  and  as  if  it  were  on  fire.  The  inflammation  extends  deeply 
into  the  different  tissues,  affecting  skin,  cellular  substance,  muscle,  and,  in  short, 
everything  that  comes  in  its  way.  As  it  progresses,  suppuration  takes  place, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  extensive  abscesses,  and  the  destruction  of  large  portions 
of  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues.  If  the  morbid  action  is  very  intense,  mortifi- 
cation will  be  apt  to  arise,  its  approach  being  indicated  by  the  development  of 
large  blebs,  filleci  with  bloody  or  muddy  serum,  and  by  a  dark,  livid,  brownish,  or  ash- 
colored  appearance  of  the  skin.  The  constitution  sympathizes  early  and  deeply, 
the  symptoms  being  at  first  of  a  sthenic  character,  but  soon  becoming  typhoid. 

The  cedematous  variety  depends  entirely  upon  accidental  causes,  its  name 
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being  derived  from  the  circnmstancc  of  the  parts  being  infiltrated  with  serosity, 
tnd,  consequently,  pitting  under  pressure.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  vulva,  and  inferior  extremities,  in  persons  who 
are  debilitated  by  previous  disease,  or  who  naturally  possess  a  feeble  consti- 
tution. The  swelling  is  often  considerable,  but  the  discoloration  and  pain  are 
(comparatively  trivial.  'The  diseased  surface  has  a  glossy,  distended  appearance, 
ind  retains  the  mark  of  the  finger  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  inflammation  is  attended  by  constitutional  disorder,  generally  of  a  typhoid 
character,  and  is  apt  to  terminate  in  mortification  rather  than  in  abscess,  though 
the  latter  is  often  present  in  the  more  severe  cases. 

Erratic  erysipelas  is  characterized,  as  the  name  imports,  by  a  disposition  to 
extend  from  one  point  to  another;  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  face 
and  forehead,  from  which  it  frequently  spreads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  hairy 
Boalp,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  neck  and  ears.  I  recollect  a  case  of  this  form 
of  erysipelas,  which,  commencing  on  the  left  nates,  finally  extended  over  the 
whole  trunk.  The  disease  is  generally  superficial,  and  is  characterized  by  an 
erythematous  appearance  of  the  surface,  with  pungent  pain  but  little  swelling. 

If  a  disAeciion  be  made  of  a  limb  in  a  state  of  erysipelas,  it  will  exhibit  various 
appearances,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  diseased  action.  In  the  milder 
grades,  there  will  merely  be  some  degree  of  induration  of  the  skin,  unusual  dis- 
tension of  the  vessels,  and  slight  efl'usion  of  serum,  or  of  serum  and  lymph,  in 
the  subjacent  cellular  substance.  In  the  phlegmonous  variety,  there  is  generally 
extensive  infiltration  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  products;  the  lymph  has  a 
spoiled  and  unnatural  appearance,  looking  like  lard  or  a  mixture  of  flour  and 
water ;  abscesses  exist  in  various  situations ;  the  cellular  tissue  is  converted  into 
grayish,  or  ash-colored  sloughs ;  and  the  muscles  are  extensively  separated  from 
each  other.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Louisville  Hospital  in  1846,  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  erysipelas,  the  abscess  reached  from  the  hip  to  the 
ankle,  extensively  detaching  the  muscles  from  each  other  and  from  the  bones, 
which  might  have  l)een  lifted  almost  bodily  from  the  diseased  mass,  so  completely 
were  they  severed  from  their  connections.  Pure  blood  is  sometimes  extravasated 
in  considerable  quantity;  and  the  matter,  which  varies  much  in  its  color  and 
consistence,  is  often  excessively  offensive.  Metastatic  abscesses  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  internal  viscera,  and  effusions  in  the  serous  cavities. 

An  epidemic  erysipelas,  of  a  very  singular  character,  prevailed  in  various  sec- 
tions of  this  country,  from  1842  to  1847,  its  first  appearance  having  been  noticed 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  It  had  previously  shown  itself  in  Canada, 
and  soon  after  it  broke  out  in  the  southwestern  States,  where,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts,  it  proved  exceedingly  fatal.  In  Louisville,  where  I  then  resided,  it  pre- 
vailed for  several  years,  and  afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  its 
character.  It  usually  began  in  the  throat  and  fauces,  or  simultaneously  in  these 
parts  and  upon  the  cranio-facial  region,  in  the  form  of  a  deep  red,  glossy,  oedem- 
atons  swelling,  which  gradually  extended  until  it  involved  the  whole  of  the 
neighboring  structures,  the  countenance  being  generally  distorted  in  the  most 
hideous  manner,  so  that  the  patient  could  harclly  be  recognized  even  by  his  moat 
intimate  acquaintances.  The  tongue,  uvula,  and  tonsils  were  enormously  swollen, 
deglutition  and  breathing  were  extremely  difficult,  and  death  was  often  produced 
by  suffocation.  Delirium  and  excessive  prostration  were  early  and  prominent 
symptoms,  and  many  of  the  cases  perished  within  the  first  five  days.  The  dis- 
ease remained  generally  confined  to  the  parts  originally  affected.  If  the  patient 
survived  any  time,  profuse  suppuration,  and  sometimes  even  extensive  sloughing, 
occurred;  abscesses  funned  in  various  regions  of  the  body;  and,  after  much 
Buffering,  the  patient  either  recovered,  or  died  from  exhaustion.  In  some  of  the 
persons  whom  I  attended  there  was  extensive  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  and  arches 
of  the  palate ;  and,  in  several,  complete  destruction  of  the  parotid  gland  of  one 
iide.  In  one  case,  almost  the  whole  of  the  occipital  bone  was  stripped  of 
pericranium.  Dissection  disclosed  deep  engorprement  of  the  lungs,  accompanied, 
in  many  cases,  by  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  even  of  the  pulnio- 
nary  parenchyma,  and  by  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum  and  pus,  in  the  pleara 
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and  arachnoid  sac.  The  abdominal  and  pelvic  Tiscera  were  generally  Bound, 
except  in  lying-in  females,  who  usually  exhibited  high  evidence  of  peritonitis, 
metritis,  and  phlebitis.  In  one  instance,  which  occurred  quite  early  in  the  epi- 
demic, the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  large  metastatic  abscess  in  the  left 
lung,  the  erysipelas  being  seated  in  the  corresponding  leg. 

The  disease  which  I  have  thus  briefly  described  was  generally  known  in  the 
West  under  the  name  of  **  black-tongue,"  "  swelled  head,"  or  **  erysipelatous 
fever."  It  seldom  attacked  any  one  under  fifteen  years,  but  from  that  period 
up  it  was  indiscriminate  in  its  selection  of  subjects.  Females  seemed  to  suffer 
quite  as  frequently  as  men.  The  poor  and  the  intemperate  were  its  most  com- 
mon victims. 

Constitutional  Symptoms. — Whatever  form  it  may  assume,  erysipelas  is  usu- 
ally preceded  by  symptoms  denotive  of  general  indisposition,  such  as  a  feeling 
of  malaise,  or  discomfort,  creeping,  chilly  sensations,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  head 
and  limbs,  impaired  appetite,  and  an  indisposition  to  exertion.  After  continuing 
in  this  state  for  a  period  varying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  the  dis- 
ease declares  itself  in  a  more  open  manner.  The  patient  is  now  suddenly  seized 
with  shivering,  or  violent  rigors,  followed  by,  or  alternating  with,  excessive  heat, 
and  accompanied  by  severe  cephalalgia,  nausea,  intense  thirst,  restlessness,  and  a 
great  sense  of  muscular  prostration.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  coated,  the  skin 
hot,  the  pulse  strong  and  frequent,  the  urine  high-colored  and  scanty.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  system  becomes  more  and  more  exhausted,  the  mind 
wanders,  and  the  case  soon  assumes  a  typhoid  character.  Or,  typhoid  symptoms 
may  be  present  almost  from  the  very  commencement,  especially  if  the  patient  is 
old,  or  depressed  by  previous  suffering.  In  the  milder  forms  of  erysipelas,  there 
is  often  very  little,  if  any,  constitutional  disturbance. 

If  blood  be  drawn  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  exhibit  a  sizy  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  deeply  buffed  and  even  cupped. 
What  internal,  or  intrinsic  changes,  the  mass  of  blood  undergoes  in  this  affection 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Diagnot<is. — Erysipelas  is  generally  so  well  marked  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  confound  it  with  any  other  disease.  The  only  form  which  is  liable  to  cause 
error  of  diagnosis  is  the  simple,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  erythema,  which  it 
certainly  very  much  resembles.  The  signs  of  discrimination  are,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  pain,  which  is  sharp,  pungent,  and  smarting  in  erysipelas,  and 
almost  absent  in  erythema;  the  deeper  redness  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
and  the  tendency  also  to  the  evolution  of  vesicles,  which  does  not  exist  in 
erythema. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  erysipelas  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  discus- 
sion almost  from  time  immemorial,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  about  it,  it  is  still  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  How  it 
is  induced,  what  is  its  seat,  or  where  it  originates,  are  points  concerning  which 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  We  only  know  that  it  has  a  peculiar  predilection  for 
the  dermoid  and  cellular  tissues,  and  that  it  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  con- 
nected with  disorder  of  the  general  system,  affecting,  probably,  both  solids  and 
fluids.  So  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  the  latter  fact,  that  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  possible  for  erysipelas  ever  to  appear  in  a  perfectly  sound  individual. 
If  this  be  true,  as  I  think  multiplied  and  carefully  conducted  observation  autho- 
rizes me  to  affirm,  then  derangement  of  the  general  health,  especially  as  dis- 
played in  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  must  bo  regarded  as  a 
most  important  element  in  the  pathology  of  this  affection,  and  one  which  must 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  our  curative  agents.  The  opportunities  constantly 
afforded  the  surgeon,  in  cases  of  accidents  and  operations,  of  testing  this  point, 
peculiarly  qualify  him  for  pronouncing  upon  the  question.  I  am  not  now,  of 
course,  speaking  of  epidemic  erysipelas,  to  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  liable, 
but  of  the  ordinary  form,  the  development  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  so  much 
influenced  by  intrinsic  and  extraneous  circumstances,  as  the  health  and  habits  of 
the  patient,  his  residence,  the  nature  of  his  diet,  and  the  state  of  his  mind. 
When  a  person  is  intemperate,  breathes  a  foul  air,  eats  bad  food,  or  has  a  tronblea 
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mind,  the  most  trivial  injury,  as  the  merest  prick  of  the  finger,  is  often  followed 
bj  a  fatal  attack  of  the  disease,  wiiercas  another,  although  severely  hurt  but 
enjoying  better  health,  will,  perhaps,  escape  entirely,  or  suffer  only  in  a  slight 
degree.  The  surgeon,  aware  of  this  circumstance,  constantly  acts  upon  it  in 
practice,  making  it  a  rule  never  to  perform  any  serious  operation  until  he  has 
put  his  patient  in  a  proper  condition  for  it  by  the  rectification  of  his  secretions 
and  the  improvement  of  his  general  health. 

Erysipelas  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  consisting  essentially  in  a  bad 
form  of  capillary  phlebitis,  it  being  alleged  that  the  smaller  veins  are  generally 
found  to  be  involved  in  the  disease,  as  is  shown  by  the  inflamed  condition  of 
their  coats,  and  the  existence,  in  their  interior,  of  various  kinds  of  substances, 
as  lymph,  pus,  and  coagulated  blood.  Such  changes  undoubtedly  occur,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  severe  cases  of  the  malady ;  but  they  occur,  not  as 
a  cause,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  morbid  action.  Other  pathologists,  again, 
consider  erysipelas  as  being  essentially  an  affection  of  the  lymphatics,  or  of  these 
vessels  and  of  the  veins.  Finally,  there  is  another  class  who  look  upon  it  as 
being  altogether,  from  first  to  last,  a  blood  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  a  species 
of  toxemia.  All  these  views,  however,  amount  to  nothing  but  conjecture,  their 
truth  or  falsity  remaining  to  be  established. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  of  erysipelas  is  influenced  by  the  character,  extent, 
and  seat  of  the  morbid  action,  by  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  by  the 
absence  or  presence  of  complications.     Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  the  simple  or  oedematous,  as  it  is 
more  liable  to  end  in  extensive  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  metast4itic  abscesses. 
A  simple  erysipelas,  however,  if  of  great  extent,  is  hardly  less  dangerous  to  life 
than  a  phlegmonous  one,  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  being  nearly  as  severe 
as  in  a  superficial  but  extensive  burn,  which  often  kills  on  this  account.     The 
disease  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  when  it  attacks  the  scalp,  from  its  liability 
to  extend  to  the  brain.     Infants,  young  children,  old  persons,  and  the  habitually 
intemperate  bear  up  badly  under  it.     Erysipelas  occurring  during  the  progress 
of  other  affections,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  and  typhoid  fever,  is  generally  fraught 
with  danger.    An  epidemic  erysipelas  is  always  more  destructive  than  a  sporadic 
one,  as  it  is  sure,  under  such  circumstances,  to  impress  itself  with  peculiar  force 
upon  the  constitution.     Traumatic  erysipelas  often  proves  faial  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.     In  the  summer  of  1856,  I  attended  a  young  butcher,  who  died  in 
iess  than  three  davs  from  a  violent  attack  of  this  disease  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
orought  on  by  a  punctured  wound  inflicted  by  a  hook  used  for  hanging  up  meat. 
Treatment. — As  erysipelas  is  capable  of  being  developed  by  such  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  it   necessarily  demands  a  corresponding  variety  of   treatment. 
Experience  long  ago  showed  that  remedies  which  afford  relief  in  one  case  are 
j>roduetive  of  no  benelit  in  another,  and  hence  it  is  all  important,  in  every  in- 
stance, that  our  curative  measures  should  be  based,  if  possible,  upon  a  correct 
Appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes.     If  the  practitioner  should 
Attempt  to  combat  it  upon  any  other  principle,  he  will  find  himself  sadly  mistaken. 
The  treatment  of  this  disease  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  general  and 
local,  each  embracing  a  great  variety  of  means,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  briefly  in  revic^w.     The  most  important  constitutional  remedies  are  blood- 
letting, emetics,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  mercurials,  anodynes,  and  stimulants. 

General  bloodletting  is  rarely  nec(?ssary ;  in  fact,  in  most  cases  it  proves  mis- 
chievous, by  augmenting  the  debility  of  the  system,  already,  perhaps,  greatly 
depressed  by  the  violence  of  the  morbid  action.  The  circumstances  which,  in 
my  judgment,  render  a  resort  to  the  lancet  proper  in  this  complaint  are,  first,  a 
strong,  full,  and  frequent  pulse;  secondly,  a  robust  and  vigorous  state  of  the 
system  ;  thirdly,  excessive  pain  and  tension  of  the  parts  ;  and,  lastly,  the  involve- 
ment, threatened  or  actual,  of  important  internal  organs,  as  the  brain,  lungs, 
and  throat.  The  amount  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  must  depend  upon  the  effects 
which  the  operation  exerts  upon  the  system.     One  moderately  copious  bleeding, 

Grformed  early  in  the  disease,  will  usually  be  sufficient,  and  will  answer  a  much 
tter  purpose  than  two  or  three  small  ones.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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yenesection  should  neyer  be  carried  as  far  in  epidemic  as  in  sporadic  erysipeUui, 
and  in  old,  sickly,  or  intemperate  persons,  as  in  the  joung,  robust,  and  plethoric. 
In  the  epidemic  erysipelas  which  prevailed  so  extensively  a  few  years  ago  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  abstraction  of  blood  was  generally 
borne  very  badly,  and  many  lives  were  lost  by  its  injudicions  employment  In 
the  Louisville  Hospital  not  a  single  patient  recovered  that  was  bled  for  this  dis- 
ease. In  erysipelas  supervening  upon  capital  operations  and  severe  accidents, 
as  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  wounds,  and  contusions,  proper  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  effects  of  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  and  the  resulting 
suppurative  discharges.  Children  affected  with  erysipelas  rarely,  if  ever,  require 
bleeding  in  any  form. 

Great  contrariety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  writers  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  emetics  in  this  disorder,  some  having  pointedly  condemned  them,  while 
others  have  expressed  themselves  most  warmly  in  their  favor.  In  the  hands  of 
Desault  and  his  disciples  the  greatest  benefit  seems  to  have  attended  their  exhi- 
bition. The  probability  is  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  similar  cases,  the  truth  lies 
between  the  two  extremes ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  class  of  reme- 
dies of  such  acknowledged  potency  in  many  cutaneous  affections  should  be  alto- 
gether useless  in  erysipelas.  The  cases  in  which,  according  to  my  observation, 
emetics  are  mainly  indicated  are  those  in  which  there  is  marked  biliary  derange- 
ment, along  with  nausea,  loathing  of  food,  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbe,. 
great  restlessness,  and  dryness  of  the  surface.  These  symptoms,  so  distressing 
to  the  poor  sufferer,  are  often  promptly  relieved  by  full  emesis,  excited  by  ipe- 
cacuanha and  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  ipecacuanha  alone,  or  salt  and 
mustard,  and  encouraged  by  the  free  use  of  tepid  drinks.  In  protracted  cases, 
and  in  the  erratic  form  of  the  malady,  attended  with  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  gentle  emetics  often  operate  like  a  charm  in  breaking  up  the  chain 
of  morbid  action. 

Great  stress  has  always  been  placed  upon  the  administration  of  purgatives  in 
the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  disease  is  often 
directly  dependent  ui)on  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels,  the  presence  of  irri- 
tating ingesta,  and  the  suppression  of  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is 
not  diflBcult  to  discover  a  reason  for  this  practice.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  case  in  which  it  wonld  be  altogether  safe  to  dispense  with  them.  I  have 
myself  always  derived  the  most  signal  benefit  from  them,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  complaint,  although  there  is  no  period  in  which  they  can  perhaps 
be  entirely  omitted.  The  articles  upon  which  I  mainly  rely  are  calomel,  rhubarb, 
and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  variously  combined,  and  given  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  two  or  three  free  and  consistent  motions.  Sometimes  the 
addition  of  a  little  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  proves  beneficial,  especially  when 
there  is  an  arid  state  of  the  skin  and  mouth ;  while  occasionally  they  may  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  others,  as  castor  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil 
alone,  senna,  or  p]psom  salt^.  When  there  are  nausea  and  headache,  with  a 
highly  coated  tongue,  the  best  cathartic,  in  general,  is  calomel  and  ipecacuanha, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  former  to  two  grains  of  the  latter, 
followed,  if  necessary,  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  a  stimulating  enema,  or  a  dose  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  When  the  bowels  have  been  once  thoroughly  evacuated, 
a  moderate  passage  should  daily  be  induced  by  some  mild  laxative,  as  blue  mass 
and  rhubarb,  Seidlitz  powder,  or  colocynth  and  hyoscyamus. 

Diaphoretics  constitute  a  valuable  class  of  remedial  agents  in  the  treatment 
of  this  affection,  and  can  seldom  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  the  cutaneous  function  is  not  more  or  less  interrupted,  perverted, 
or  suspended.  After  proper  depletion  by  the  lancet  and  purgatives,  or,  at  all 
events,  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  restoration  of  the  secretions 
of  the  digestive  organs,  the  administration  of  medicines  calculated  to  act  upon 
the  skin  often  proves  eminently  serviceable.  Among  the  best  of  this  group  of 
articles  are  Dover's  powder  and  the  salts  of  antimony  and  morphia,  aided  by 
tepid  sponging,  or,  when  the  patient's  strength  admits  of  it,  the  warm  bath.  In 
children  and  debilitated  persons,  the  spirit  of  Mindererus  and  wine  of  ipecacuanha 
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may  be  adyantageonsly  resorted  to.  Aconite,  in  doses  of  three  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture, every  two,  three,  or  four  hoars,  generally  answers  an  excellent  purpose, 
especially  when  there  is  a  hot  and  arid  condition  of  the  surface,  and  inordinate 
excitement  of  the  heart     The  same  is  true  of  veratrum. 

There  are  few  cases  of  erysipelas,  even  of  the  milder  grades,  in  which  the  use 
of  anodynes  is  not  indicated,  either  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  pain,  or  of  inducing 
sleep.  When  the  malady  occupies,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  an  unusual  ex- 
tent of  snrface,  the  system  is  very  apt  to  suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  in  severe 
bums  and  scalds,  and  requires,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  complaint,  the  em- 
ployment of  soothing  measures.  The  remedy,  which  is  commonly  one  of  the  salts 
of  morphia,  is  administered  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  other  inflammatory 
affections,  either  by  itself,  or  in  union  with  other  articles,  especially  diaphoretics, 
in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  object  is  best  attained  by  a  full  dose,  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  To  an  adult,  laboring  under  great  pain  and  restlessness, 
provided  there  is  no  cephalic  trouble,  not  less  than  half  a  grain  of  morphia  should 
be  given  at  a  time.  Thus  administered,  the  effects  of  the  remedy  are  much  more 
decided  and  beneficial  than  when  it  is  exhibited  in  smaller  doses,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  practitioners,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  inflammatory  maladies. 
Delirinni,  or  cerebral  disorder,  does  not  necessarily  contra-indicate  the  use  of 
anodynes ;  on  the  contrary,  persons  so  affected  are  often  immensely  Ixinefited  in 
a  short  time  by  their  judicious  exhibition.  To  no  class  of  patients  is  this  remark 
more  applicable  than  to  habitual  inebriates,  and  individuals  worn  out  by  pre- 
vious disease,  loss  of  blood,  protracted  drainage  of  the  system,  or  constitutional 
irritation.  Such  persons  absolutely  require,  at  an  early  period,  and  in  every 
stage  of  the  malady,  the  use  of  anodynes  in  large  doses,  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
haustion, and  afford  time  and  opportunity  for  the  more  efficient  action  of  other 
remedies. 

Mercurials  are  sometimes  usefully  exhibited  in  this  disease.  They  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the  erratic  form  of  erysipelas,  and  when  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  malady  to  linger  in  the  system,  after  its  principal  force  has  been  exploded, 
but  when  it  is  still  disposed,  as  it  were,  to  dispute  with  the  practitioner  every 
inch  of  its  possessions.  In  such  cases,  they  occasionally  act  like  a  charm,  even 
when  they  are  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  ptyalism,  which,  however,  is  often 
necessary,  before  the  disorder  will  relinquish  its  grasp.  During  the  epidemic 
erysipelas  which  prevailed  in  Louisville  and  its  vicinity  in  1 844,  ^6  and  *6, 1  treated 
quite  a  number  of  cases  upon  this  plan,  with  the  most  happy  results,  although  now 
and  then  a  patient  was  lost,  even  after  the  establishment  of  slight  salivation. 
Mercurials  should  be  most  scrupulously  avoided  in  erysipelas  attended  with  a  low, 
typhoid  state  of  the  system  in  old,  woni-out  subjects,  and  in  persons  exhausted 
by  intemperance  and  dissipation.  The  best  form  of  exhibition,  when  the  remedy 
is  indicated,  is  calomel  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  or 
Dover's  powder,  to  restrain  its  action  on  the  bowels  and  allay  nervous  irritation. 
In  urgent  cases  two  grains  of  the  metal  may  be  given  to  an  adult  every  four  or 
six  hours,  combined  with  half  a  grain  of  the  anodyne.  When  a  less  rapid  im- 
pression is  desired,  blue  nuiss,  iodide  of  mercury,  or  the  gray  powder  may  be 
used.  In  whatever  form  or  nmnner  the  remedy  be  given,  its  effects  should  be 
most  carefully  watched,  and  they  should  never  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  slightest  possible  ptyalism. 

The  late  Professor  John  K.  Mitchell  informed  me  that  he  had,  for  many 
years,  derived  more  benefit,  in  this  disease,  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 
than  from  any  other  remedy.  His  plan  was,  after  gentle  alvine  evacuation,  to 
begin  at  once  with  the  article,  giving  it,  largely  diluted  with  water,  every  two  or 
three  hours,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains,  until  the  attack  was  arrested,  which, 
it  would  seem,  usually  happened  in  a  few  days.  In  the  few  trials  which  I  have 
made  of  this  remedy,  I  have  witnessed  no  material  benefit,  and  in  several  caH^es  I 
was  obliged  to  suspend  it  at  an  early  period,  on  account  of  its  disagreeing  with 
the  stomach. 

Slimulanis  and  tonics  are  required  when  there  is,  as  occasionally  happens 
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even  in  the  eurlj  stage  of  the  disease,  a  tendency  to  exccssiTe  prostration.  A 
hard,  dry,  and  brownish  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  a  small,  feeble,  and  frequent 
pulse,  twitcliing  of  the  muscles,  coolness  of  the  surface,  and  copious  sweats,  with 
or  without  delirium,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  this  class 
of  remedies,  which  are  sometimes  alone  capable  of  arresting  the  disease  and  of 
estabh'shiiig  convalescence.  The  most  reliable  articles  for  this  purpose  are  qui- 
nine and  iron,  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  a  scruple  of  the  former 
being  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  the  mixture  given  in  doses  of  fif- 
teen to  thirty  drops  every  three  or  four  hours.  When  this  combination  disagrees 
with  the  stomach,  the  articles  may  be  employed  separately.  The  treatmeut 
should  be  aided  by  the  liberal  use  of  brandy,  milk  punch,  wine,  ale  or  porter,  and 
a  generous  diet. 

Throughout  the  whole  treatment,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  patient's  apartment ;  the  body  and  bedclothes 
should  be  daily  changed,  and  the  cutaneous  surface  should  be  frequently  sponginl 
with  tepid  salt  water,  or  some  slightly  alkaline  solution.  As  disinfectants,  free 
use  is  made  of  the  chlorides,  bromine,  or  permanganate  of  potassa.  As  soon  as 
his  strength  admits  of  it,  the  patient  should  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  aur, 
and,  if  possible,  sleep  in  another  apartment. 

All  topical  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  auxiliary  than  as  curative  agents.  Looking  upon  the  cutaneous  eruption 
merely  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  constitutional  disorder,  the  philosophical 
practitioner  will  place  his  reliance  mainly  upon  internal  means,  and  consider  all 
external  ones  as  of  secondary  moment.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wrong,  even 
in  many  of  the  milder  cases,  wholly  to  neglect  these,  since  experience  has 
abundantly  attested  their  utility.  A  vast  variety  of  applications,  many  of  them 
of  the  most  opposite  character,  have  been  recommended  with  this  object,  as  warm 
and  cold,  dry  and  moist,  astringent  and  relaxing,  stimulating,  vesicant,  and  ano- 
dvne.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  almost  everv  article  of  the  materia  medica 
had  been  called  into  requisition,  as  if  to  show  what  little  confidence,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  to  be  placed  in  their  efficacy. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  local  remedies  may  be  placed  leeching,  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  which,  however,  practitioners  are  still  divided  in  opinion.  My 
conviction  is  that  it  may  often  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  though,  in 
general,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The  fact  that  the  operation  is  occasionally 
followed  by  erysipelas  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  prove  that  it  may  not  at  times 
be  beneficial.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  and  under  peculiar. circumstances,  as 
when  the  ])atient  is  of  a  very  irritable  habit,  or  when  the  leeches  are  sickly,  that 
such  a  result  is  at  all  likely  to  occur.  Against  such  a  contingency  the  judicious 
practitioner  will,  of  course,  always  guard.  The  use  of  the  remedy  is  particularly 
indicated  in  erysipelas  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  the  scalp,  eyelids,  vulva, 
toes,  and  fingers.  The  number  of  leeches  must  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
as  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action  and  the  vigor  of  the  patient ;  and  the  flow 
of  blood  should  always  be  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations  until  the  desired 
quantity  is  obtained. 

One  of  the  great  topical  remedies  at  the  present  day  for  the  cure  of  erysipelas 
is  iodine^  either  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  solution.  I  generally  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  laid  on  by 
means  of  a  large  camel-hair  ])encil,  the  end  of  a  stiflf  feather,  or  a  soft  cloth  mop, 
until  the  surface  is  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  mahogany  color.  The  applica- 
tion should  embrace  a  small  portion  of  the  sound  skin,  and  should  be  repeated  at 
least  twice,  if  not  thrice,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  milder  grades  of  ery- 
sipelas a  single  application  will  occasionally  suffice  for  a  cure  ;  while  in  the  more 
aggravated  a  considerable  number  may  be  required  before  the  disease  is  finally 
dispersed.  The  remedy  is  sometimes  productive  of  severe  pain,  especially  in 
nervous,  irritable,  and  thin-skinned  persons,  which  may  persist  for  several  hoars, 
and  which  hardly  anything,  save  time,  will  allay.  To  obviate  this  occurrence, 
the  first  application  should  always  be  very  light ;  if  no  inconvenience  arise,  the 
medicine  may  afterwards  be  used  more  freely,  and  may  even,  in  some  instances. 
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be  advantageouslj  carried  to  the  extent  of  vesication.  If,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  the  pain  is  very  severe,  the  part  should  be  freely  sponged  with  a 
weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  covered  with  a  starch  poultice. 

I  have  employed  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  form  and  manner  here  indicated 
for  many  years,  both  in  the  sporadic  and  the  epidemic  varieties  of  the  disorder, 
and  can  confidently  assert  that  I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  it  than  from 
any  other  article.  Resorted  to  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  generally 
promptly  relieves  pain  and  tension,  rapidly  promotes  the  removal  of  efi'used  fluids, 
and  greatly  assists  in  checking  morbid  action.  When  applied  very  freely  it  occar 
sionally  vesicates,  and  is  thus  instrumental  in  unloading  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 
Doubtless,  it  also  acts  advantageously  upon  the  blood  and  its  vessels,  indisposing 
them  to  further  effusion. 

Nitrate  of  silvery  employed  either  in  substance,  or  in  strong  solution,  is  ano- 
ther highly  valuable  agent  in  the  treatmeut  of  this  disease.  It  is  applied  either 
directly  to  the  affected  surface,  or  a  belt  is  drawn  around  it  upon  the  healthy 
skin,  to  prevent  its  further  spread.  I  commonly  prefer  the  former  method,  using 
the  solid  nitrate  instead  of  the  solution,  so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom.  In  order  to  apply  this  substance  properly,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  that  the  surface  should  be  divested  of  all  greasy  and  perspirable 
matter,  otherwise  it  will  refuse  to  unite  with  the  epidermis,  and  so  prove,  in  great 
measure,  inert  The  part  should  then  be  gently  moistened  with  soft  water,  when 
the  caustic  is  passed  firmly  and  efficiently  over  it  until  the  whole  has  been  thor- 
oughly touched.  Thus  employed,  it  speedily  blackens  the  epidermis  and  coagu- 
lates its  albuminous  matter,  thereby  forming  an  excellent  defence  to  the  delicate 
tissues  beneath.  When  used  more  freely  it  generally  vesicates,  elevating  the 
scarf-skin  into  tolerably  large  blisters.  Mr.  Uigginbottom  ap))lies  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  consisting  of  three  drachms  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  I  have  no  expe- 
rience with  the  remedy  in  this  form.  The  probability  is  that  nitrate  of  silver 
produces  its  beneficial  eflfects  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  changing  the  tone  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  promoting  the  absorption 
of  eflFused  fluids,  besides  serving  as  a  direct  defence  to  the  cutaneous  surface  by 
its  union  with  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin. 

Dr.  Gill)ert,  of  this  city,  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  pure  creasoie  as 
a  remedy  in  erysipelas.  He  ajiplies  it  lightly  once  a  day  to  the  affected  surface 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  has  found  it  more  effectual  in  arresting  the  disease 
than  any  other  article  he  has  ever  tried.  It  destroys  the  cuticle,  converting  it 
into  a  whitish  substance,  which  thus  defends  the  inflamed  surface  from  the  contact 
of  the  air. 

Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  Goulard's  extract,  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  alcohol,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  quinine,  often  prove  beneficial.  They  are  employed  of  varying  strength,  and 
are  generally  most  grateful  when  used  tepid,  upon  flannel  cloths,  frequently 
renew^ed.  In  warm  weather,  and  in  strong,  plethoric  subjects,  they  may  be 
applied  cold,  but  when  this  is  done  their  effects  should  be  sedulously  watched, 
lest  they  repel  the  disease,  or  throw  it  upon  some  internal  organ. 

Dr.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  strongly  recommends,  as  an  external  application, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  to  the 
ounce  of  alcohol.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  already  so  frequently 
alluded  to,  I  had  occasion  to  try  this  treatment  in  quite  a  number  of  instances, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  possessed  no  advantage  whatever  over  iodine 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  nearly  all  the  cases,  upwards  of  twenty,  the  application 
was  promptly  followed  by  vesication  and  excessive  pain,  and,  in  a  few,  by  pretty 
profuse  ptyalism ;  effects  which  greatly  aggravated  the  local  and  constitutional 
saffering,  and  rendered  a  speedy  discontinuance  of  the  remedy  necessary.  I  have 
since  tried  the  medicine  in  weaker  solution,  but  without  any  encouraging  results. 

Velpeau  has  great  confidence  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  local  remedy 
in  erysipelas.  The  praises,  however,  which  he  has  lavished  upon  it  have  not  been 
realized  by  practitioners  generally,  and  the  probability,  therefore,  is  that  they  are 
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undeserved.  In  the  trials  which  I  have  made  with  it,  I  have  been  sadly  dinp- 
pointed.  It  may  be  employed  in  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  two-thirds  of  a  quart  of  water ;  or  as  an  ointment,  prepared  by  mixing  one 
drachm  of  the  impalpable  powder  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  The  former  is  applied 
by  means  of  compresses,  frequently  moistened ;  while  the  latter  is  rubbed  <m 
fireely  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Holston,  of  Washington,  has  strongly  recommended  the  local  nse  of  chlO' 
roformj  washed  over  the  affected  surface  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  large  camel- 
hair  brush,  the  parts  being  immediately  afterwards  covered  with  wadding,  and 
the  application  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  hoars.  Prompt 
relief,  it  is  asserted,  usually  follows,  the  disease,  even  if  extensive,  often  yielding 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Bromine  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a  local  remedy  in  this  disease,  having 
been  extensively  tried  by  our  army  surgeons.  It  is  applied  directly  to  the  in- 
flamed surface  in  solution,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  being  mixed  with  tbe 
ounce  of  water,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  morbid  action.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  bromide  of  potassium  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  combined  with  it 

In  the  milder  varieties  of  erysipelas  I  have  occasionally  witnessed  excellent 
results  from  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum,  ammonia,  and  olive  oil,  ap- 
plied with  a  soft,  thin  compress.  When  the  skin  is  very  delicate,  the  proportion 
of  ammonia  may  be  diminished.  The  common  soap  liniment,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine,  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  simple 
erysipelas. 

Various  greasy  suhstances^  cerates,  and  unguents  have  been  recommended  by 
practitioners,  and  employed  by  the  vulgar,  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection; 
but  there  are  few  surgeons  who  place  much  reliance  in  any  of  them.     Perhaps 
the  best  is  the  mercurial  ointment,  first  advised  in  this  complaint  by  Dean  and 
Little,  of  Pennsylvania.     A  thick  layer  of  this  is  spread  upon  cloth,  and  secured 
to  the  part  by  means  of  a  bandage ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  rubbed  gently  but 
eflSciently  upon  the  surface.     The  article  has  been  highly  lauded  by  Raver  and 
others,  but  my  own  experience  has  not  supplied  me  with  any  facts  in  its  favor; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any  advantage  whatever  over  common 
lard,  suet,  or  simple  cerate.     In  infantile  erysipelas,  I  have  sometimes  derived 
excellent  effects  from  the  application  of  oxide  of  zinc  ointn  ent,  diluted  with  two 
parts  of  lard.     Professor  Gibson  speaks  favorably  of  the  use  of  British  oil ;  and 
Pr.  Coates,  of  this  city,  has  successfully  employed  tar  ointment. 

hading  the  affected  surface  with  starch,  flour,  arrowroot,  prepared  chalk,  car- 
bonate of  zinc,  pearl  powder,  and  similar  substances,  is  a  popular  remedy,  which 
is  sometimes  useful  in  the  more  simple  varieties  of  erysipelas,  but  entirely  un- 
availing when  the  disease  is  deep-seated,  or  of  a  phlegmonous  character.  In  the 
former,  they  sometimes  prove  beneficial  by  relieving  the  disagreeable  itching, 
smarting,  or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin.  In  superficial  erysipelas,  I  have 
occasionally  obtained  advantage  from  painting  the  inflamed  surface  with  collo- 
dion ;  the  application  appears  to  impart  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  to  incite  the  absorbents,  and  to  contract  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  by  blisters,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue  in  this 
country,  has  of  late  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
frequently  resorted  to  it,  and  in  hardly  any  case  has  it  disappointed  my  expecta- 
tions. The  remedy  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  phlegmonous  form  of  sporadic 
erysipelas,  and  in  erysipelas  supervening  upon  wounds,  ulcers,  chancres,  buboes, 
and  abrasions.  My  custom  is  to  apply  the  blister  directly  to  the  inflamed  sur- 
face, together  with  a  small  margin  of  the  sound  skin,  and  to  retain  it  until  it  has 
produced  thorough  vesication.  The  senim  is  then  discharged  with  a  needle,  and 
the  ]>art  dressed  with  a  light  starch,  elm,  or  linseed  poultice.  In  children,  and 
old  or  sickly  persons,  the  blister  must  be  removed  at  an  earlier  period,  otherwise 
serious  mischief  may  ensue. 

Of  the  importance  of  punctures  and  incisions,  as  means  of  relief  in  this  com- 
plaint, no  one  acquainted  with  its  character  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  in 
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ftnj  case,  accompanied  by  suppuration,  great  tension,  or  impending  gangrene. 
Under  soch  circumstances,  indeed,  all  other  means  must  be  regarded  as  of  se- 
condary conseqaence ;  the  knife  alone  is  to  be  trusted,  and  the  sooner  it  is  resorted 
to  the  better.  A  few  incisions,  or  a  number  of  large  punctures,  will  obviate  an 
immense  amount  of  mischief,  by  afifording  vent  to  efiused  fluids,  as  serum,  lymph, 
pus,  and  even  blood,  relieving  capillary  strangulation,  and  removing  pain  and 
tension.  The  practice  is  indicated  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest  perceptible 
floctuation,  and,  in  violent  cases,  even  as  soon  as  pain  and  throbbing  show  them- 
selves. By  thus  anticipating  the  suppurative  process,  the  patient  escapes  much 
suffering,  as  well  as  loss  of  texture ;  for,  if  the  matter  is  retained  in  the  parts, 
its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  burrow  among  the  surrounding  structures,  and  to 
contaminate  the  system.  From  neglect  of  this  treatment,  many  patients  perish 
that  might  otherwise  be  saved,  and  many  limbs  are  lost,  or  rendered  useless  for 
life. 

In  practising  incisions  for  the  relief  of  erysipelas,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  made  three,  four,  or  five  inches  in  length,  as  formerly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  other  British  surgeons.  Such  a  course  is  eminently  cruel 
and  reprehensible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  should  ever  have  received 
the  sanction  of  enlightened  practitioners.  Independently  of  the  pain  which 
attends  it,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  copious  hemorrhage,  which,  occurring  at 
a  time  when  the  patient  is  perhaps  ill  able  to  bear  it,  is  well  calculated,  in  many 
cases,  to  hurry  him  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  I  must,  therefore,  solemnly  protest 
against  such  a  barbarous  proceeding.  Incisions,  I  repeat  it,  are  often  eminently 
serviceable,  if,  indeed,  not  indispensable  both  to  the  part  and  system ;  but  they 
must  be  made  in  a  proper  manner,  and  of  proper  dimensions.  A  cut  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  deep  enough  to  liberate  the  pent-up 
fluids,  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  any  case,  unless  there  has  been  great  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  his  professional  attendant.  In  such  an  event, 
the  incisions  may  be  multiple,  being  placed  at  suitable  intervals  from  each  other. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  performing  the  operation,  the  knife  should 
not  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  any  important  structures,  as  large  vessels, 
nerves,  or  joints.  If  hemorrhage  be  unavoidable,  it  is  to  be  arrested  by  the 
usual  means,  as  compression,  styptics,  or  ligation.  The  best  application  after 
the  bleeding  has  ceased  is  an  emollient  poultice,  or  the  warm  water-dressing, 
either  simple  or  medicated.  The  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  often  of 
essential  benefit  in  relieving  the  disease. 

Punctures  are  more  particularly  useful  in  the  (edematous  forms  of  the  disease, 
to  evacuate  the  serous  fluid  upon  which  the  distension  depends,  and  which  is 
often  a  source  of  so  much  mischief.  When  suppuration  or  gangrene  is  threaten- 
ing, punctures,  as  already  stated,  give  way  to  incisions.  The  number  of  punc- 
tures, the  depth  to  which  they  should  be  carried,  and  their  proximity  to  each 
other,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  best  instrument  for  making  them 
is  a  very  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  introduced  perpendicularly  to  the  sur- 
fece,  with  the  necessary  care  to  avoid  important  structures. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  extremities,  valuable  aid  may  be  derived,  in  almost  every 
case,  from  the  application  of  the  bandage.  It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  as  it  tends,  if  judiciously  employed,  to  support  the 
affected  structures,  and  to  prevent  vesication  and  suppuration.  The  application 
should  be  made  as  equably  as  possible,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  firmness, 
its  effects  being  carefully  watched,  and  aided  by  simple  or  medicated  lotions. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  much  may  be  accomplished,  in  the  epidemic 
form  of  this  disease,  by  way  of  propht/laxia.  Among  the  more  important  ele- 
ments in  this  kind  of  treatment  are  isolation  of  the  sick,  thorough  ventilation, 
persona]  cleanliness,  and  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome  food.  These  precau- 
tions are  particularly  necessary  in  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums,  camps,  barracks, 
and  ships.  Whenever  persons  are  crowded  together,  in  narrow  and  confined 
situations,  the  air  is  speedily  contaminated,  and  the  disease  is  sure  to  spread 
with  fearful  rapidity  and  violence,  especially  if  the  body  is  affected  with  wounds, 
contusions,  ulcers,  or  compound  fractures.     The  best  internal  prophylactic  is  the 
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tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  given  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirtj  drops  efeiy 
four  or  six  hours,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  quinine,  the  latter  remedy  being 
particularly  valuable  when  the  disease  is  of  a  malarious  character, 

SECT.  IL — FURUNCLE,  OR  BOIL. 

A  furuncle,  vulgarly  called  a  boil,  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin  ind 
cellular  substance.     Liable  to  occur  upon  any  portion  of  the  body,  exceptiog, 
perha))s,  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  most  common  upon  the 
face,  nape  of  the  neck,  buttocks,  and  fingers,  often  forming  in  considerable  Dnm- 
bers,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  although  generally  there  is  only  one. 
Both  sexes,  and  all  periods  of  life,  are  subject  to  it ;  the  young,  however,  suffer 
more  frequently  than  the  old  and  middle-aged.     Some  persons  are  babituallj 
affected  with  boils,  being  seldom  entirely  free  from  them  at  any  time  for  yeari 
Now  and  then  they  disappear  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly  break  out  agtiii. 
Boils  are  a  very  common  sequel  of  eruptive  affections,  as  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlatina,  and  typhoid  fever,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  they  occasionallj 
display  a  marked  epidemic  tendency.     In  the  latter  event,  they  are  very  liabk 
to  occur  in  association  with  carbuncle  and  whitlow.     Children  during  dentition, 
and  during  chronic  attacks  of  cholera,  sometimes  suffer  excessively  from  this 
disease.     I  have  often,  in  these  complaints,  seen  the  whole  surface  literally 
covered  with  boils,  the  patient  experiencing  great  pain  and  prostration. 

The  causes  of  furuncle  are  generally  inappreciable.  Occasionally  we  can 
trace  their  formation  to  external  violence,  as  a  contusion,  or  the  concussion  sas- 
tained  by  the  skin  and  cellular  substance  in  riding  on  horseback.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  obviously  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  with  some  derangement  of  the  secretions.  Thus,  persons 
who  labor  habitually  under  disease  of  the  liver,  and  females  who  are  troubled 
with  irregularity  or  suppression  of  the  menses,  are  very  prone  to  suffer  from  its 
attacks  Large,  painful,  and  obstinate  boils  not  unfrequently  follow  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters,  especially  in  young  broken-down  children  and  elderly  subjects. 
Cold  water,  used  eudermically  for  any  considerable  time,  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
is  liable  to  give  rise  to  similar  effects. 

A  boil  consists  essentially  in  a  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  eventuating  in  suppuration  and  sloughing.  It 
usually  begins  as  a  small,  hard,  red  pimple,  which,  as  it  proceeds,  gradually 
assumes  a  conical  figure,  the  apex  being  formed  by  the  skin,  and  the  base  by  the 
cellular  substance,  its  volume  varying  from  that  of  a  current  to  that  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  The  pain  which  accompanies  it  is,  at  first,  of  a  burning,  smarting  charac- 
ter, but  afterwards,  especially  when  matter  is  about  to  be  deposited,  it  becomes 
throbbing  and  exceedingly  severe.  A  sense  of  tension  is  alsi*  commonly  present. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dusky,  reddish  aspect,  and  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
touch.  As  the  tumor  increases,  a  little  vesicle  forms  at  its  apex,  containing  a 
drop  of  serum,  and  indicating  the  point  where  the  boil  will  discharge  itself.  If 
the  furuncle  is  large,  or  multiple,  there  will  usually  be  more  or  less  constitutional 
disturbance,  as  manifested  by  the  want  of  appetite,  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
headache,  chilliness,  and  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness.  Finally,  if  the  disease 
occur  in  the  lower  extremity  or  upon  the  buttock,  there  will  often  be  sympathetic 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  glands 
of  the  axilla.  The  period  required  for  a  boil  to  reach  its  height  varies  from 
three  to  eight  days. 

If  a  section  be  made  of  a  boil,  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  its  structure, 
it  will  be  observed  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  dead  cellular  substance,  ordinarily 
called  a  core,  immersed  in  thick  yellowish  pus,  the  parts  around  being  very  hard, 
matted  together  with  lymph,  and  preternaturally  vascular.  The  skin  is  also 
indurated,  and  abnormally  tense,  red,  and  injected.  Occasionally  the  contents 
of  the  swelling  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  blood,  or  of  a  mixture  of  blood, 
pus,  and  slough.     This  form  of  boil,  to  which  the  term  hematoid  may  be  applied. 
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18  most  common  in  elderly  persons  of  a  broken  constitution,  and  is  usually 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  local  and  general  distress. 

It  is  seldom,  under  any  circumstances,  that  a  furuncle  can  be  made  to  abort, 
or  to  terminate  in  resolution,  its  invariable  tendeucy  being  to  suppurate  and 
slough.  In  its  very  iucipiency,  I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  arresting  its 
course  by  a  brisk  purge,  and  the  application  of  iodine,  but  if  it  has  already 
made  some  progress,  such  an  attempt  will  prove  altogether  futile.  The  best 
plan  generally  is  at  once  to  poultice  the  part,  and  to  make  an  early  and  free  inci- 
sion to  let  out  its  contents.  The  relief  experienced  from  the  operation  is  always 
prompt  and  decided.  If  the  sore  is  slow  in  healing,  either  from  the  retention  of 
dead  cellular  tissue,  or  want  of  healthy  action  from  other  causes,  its  surface 
should  be  well  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  same  article,  iodine,  or  a  small 
blister  being  applied  to  the  surrounding  surface.  In  most  cases  the  patient  will 
be  benefited  by  purgative  medicine  and  light  diet. 

When  there  is  a  decided  furuncular  diathesis,  as  when  a  great  number  of  boils 
exist  simultaneously,  or  form  in  pretty  rapid  succession,  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  an  emetic,  and  from  mercurial  purgatives,  with  the  internal  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  Donovan's  solution.  Sometimes  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
answers  a  good  purpose,  or,  what  I  prefer,  arsenic  in  substance,  from  the  twen- 
tieth to  the  thirtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  In  very  obstinate  cases  slight 
ptjalism  may  be  required  before  the  disease  finally  yields.  When  boils  are 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  exhausting  diseases,  tunics,  mineral  acids,  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  country  air  are  indicated.  Alkalies  should  be  used  when  there  is 
BTidence  of  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Daily  bathing  with  salt  water, 
yr  water  impregnated  with  pota.ssa,  will  occasionally  be  serviceable,  especially 
when  there  is  unnsual  torpor  of  the  skin. 

SECT.  III. — ANTHRAX,  OR  CARBUNCLE. 

The  most  accurate  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a  carbuncle  is  that  it  is  a 
boil  OD  a  large  scale,  it  being,  like  that  afifcction,  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
cutaneous  and  cellular  tissues,  not  circumscribed,  however,  as  in  that  disorder, 
but  disposed  to  spread.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk, 
particularly  the  nape  of  the  necrk,  near  its  junction  with  the  occiput.  The  gluteal 
and  sacral  regions  are  also  liable  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  it 
occurs  in  the  extremities.  A  bad  form  of  carbuncle  occasionally  exists  upon  the 
chin  and  lower  lip. 

Elderly  persons  are  most  prone  to  carbuncle,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
wich  as  are  fat  and  indolent,  or  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  are  more 
frequently  attacked  than  the  lean  and  active.  In  my  own  practice,  however,  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  number  of  instances  has 
occurred  in  thin  subjects,  after  the  age  of  fifty,  whose  constitution  had  been 
broken  down  by  long-continued  intemperance,  impoverished  diet,  deficient  cloth- 
ing, and  mental  anxiety.  In  London  carbuncle  is  said  to  be  remarkably  com- 
mon among  the  lower  orders,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  ale 
and  porter  which  they  habitually  consume.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  in  men  than  in  women ;  occasionally  it  displays  an 
epidemic  tendency.  Carbuncle  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  plague.  The  extent 
of  the  inflammation  varies  from  that  of  a  dollar  up  to  that  of  a  large  saucer,  its 
average  being  about  that  of  the  palm  of  a  small  adult  hand. 

Of  the  exciting  caunes  of  carbuncle  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  Most 
commonly  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  cold,  to  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  over-eating,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  loss  of  sleep,  excessive 
Tenery,  and  other  debilitating  influences ;  but  how  far,  or  in  what  degree,  these 
circumstances  tend  to  favor  its  development  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  have  my- 
self long  regarded  the  malady  as  essentially  of  a  constitutional  nature,  resembling, 
io  this  respect,  erysipelas  and  some  other  affections ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  the  disease  certainly  warrants  such  an  inference.  A  long  course  of 
debauch,  or  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  attended  with  a  vitiated 
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Btatc  of  llie  iiecretions,  is,  b£  is  well  known,  Gmioentlj  conducive  to  the  derdop- 
munt  of  carbunclts  in  its  worst  forms.  When  a  person  has  been  for  yeus  in  thit 
condition,  eating  and  drinking  luxurionaly,  and  taking  hardly  aaj  fierciH,  tk 
slightest  exposure  to  cold,  suddenly  checking  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  vmU, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  tend  to  produce  the  disease  in  &  paK  habitiiill| 
congested  and  enfeebled  in  its  action.  There  is  then  not  merely  a  bad  dale 
of  the  Holids;  the  blood  also  comes  in  for  a  share  in  the  proceeding,  nir- 
charged,  as  it  must  be,  with  irritating  materials  which  the  solids  bare  long  been 
unable  to  throw  off  as  recrementitious  substance.  Whether,  howeTer,  thit  con- 
jecture ia  correct  or  not,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  carbuncle  is  rarelj,  if 
ever,  of  traumatic  origin,  or  found  in  persons  of  a  vigorous  aad  healthy  tiicili- 

tiOD. 

One  of  the  first  eymptoma  of  carbuncle  is  generally  an  itchiug,  bunting,  or 
smarting,  with  a  sense  of  numbness,  in  a  particular  part  of  fhe  skin,  which,  oa 
examination,  is  found  to  be  of  a  dusky,  reddish  color,  slightly  tumid,  and  somewbtt 
tender  on  pressure.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  local  distress  sensibly  increaiN', 
the  pain  soon  becomes  throbbing  and  exceedingly  violent,  the  part  feeling  u  if  it 
were  in  contact  with  melted  lead  ;  the  surface  assumes  a  livid  hue  ;  the  swellii([ 
spreads  both  in  circumference  and  in  depth  ;  and  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger 
is  intolerable.  Along  with  these  phenomena,  tlie  patitmt  usually  experiences  i 
sense  of  weight  and  tension,  which  greatly  odds  to  bia  suffering.  The  part  is 
bard,  and  circumiicribed,  feeling  like  the  rind  of  bacon,  and  occupying  a  spue 
from  the  size  of  a  dollar  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Presently  vesicles  begin 
to  form  at  the  focus  of  the  inSsnimation,  containing  a  dirty  tnrbid,  yellowish,  at 
sangutnolent  fluid,  and  generally  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  pea,  though 
occasionally  they  are  quite  large.  Upon  bursting,  these  vesicles  expose  a  cor- 
responding number  of  openings  in  the  true  skin,  giving  the  surface  a  cribriform 
appearance,  aud  leading  down  into  the  cellular  substance,  which  is  already  in  a 
State  of  mortification.  The  ulcers,  for  so  they  may  be  called,  have  an  irregular, 
ruggeil  appearance,  and  are  the  seat  of  a  foul,  irritating  discharge,  which  is  oftea 
very  abundant  and  exhausting. 

Upon  dividing  the  affected  structures,  the  skin  is  found  to  be  remarkably  dense 
and  firm,  cutting  very  much  like  the  rind  of  bacon.     The  cellular  Bubstauce  be- 
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neath  is  converted  into  a  slough,  having  the  appearance  of  a  masB  of  wet  tow, 
bathed  with  ilUlooking  matter,  and  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  or  nuUtvr 
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like  putty,  thick  pus,  or  curds.  When  the  disease  is  of  unusual  extent,  there 
may  be  considerable  involvement  of  the  aponeuroses  and  muscles,  but  in  general 
these  structures  are  excluded  from  the  morbid  action,  the  skin  and  subjacent 
cellular  tissue  alone  sufifering.  At  the  periphery  of  the  disease  the  parts  are 
always  uncommonly  dense,  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  healthy  structures 
being  established  by  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter,  less  organizable,  however,  than 
in  furuncle,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  which  that  of  a  carbuncle  so  closely  resem- 
bles. The  subjoined  sketches,  figs.  188  and  189,  represent  this  disease  in  its 
earlier  and  more  advanced  stages. 

The  constitution  always,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  strongly  sympa- 
thizes with  the  part  affected.  Hence,  fever  is  generally  present  soon  after  its 
commencement,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  almost  before  there  is  any  marked  evi- 
dence of  the  local  affection,  the  first  symptom  being  often  a  severe  rigor,  followed 
by  high  vascular  excitement.  However  this  may  be,  the  case  soon  assumes  an 
asthenic  type,  indicative  of  the  depraved  condition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  so 
intimately  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  tongue  speedily 
becomes  dry,  hard,  and  brown,  sordes  collect  upon  the  gums  and  teeth,  the 
appetite  fails,  gastric  derangement  exists,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  urine 
is  scanty  and  high-colored,  the  skin  is  hot  and  arid,  the  mind  is  disposed  to 
wander,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  soft,  and  without  force.  Vomiting  is  ofteu 
present  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  alvine  evacuations  are  generally  exces- 
sively fetid. 

The  diagnosis  of  anthrax  is  sufficiently  easy.  Its  large  size,  the  severity  of 
tho  attendant  pain,  and  the  great  constitutional  disturbance  will  always  readily 
distinguish  it  from  furuncle  at  its  commencement,  and  afterwards  the  discrimina- 
tion will  be  still  further  aided  bv  the  vesicated  and  cribriform  condition  of  the 
skin,  so  characteristic  of  carbuncle.  The  onlv  affection  which  it  at  all  resembles 
is  a  bedsore,  but  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  situation  of  the  swelling,  will 
always  serve  as  unerring  means  of  distinction.  Malignant  pustule  begins  as  a 
little  circumscribed  pimple,  not  as  a  diffused  swelling,  as  in  anthrax,  and  soon 
forms  a  large  vesicle,  raised  above  tho  surrounding  level,  and  resting  upon  a 
hard,  solid  base,  which  rarely  acquires  much  extent,  at  least  not  until  the  affec- 
tion has  made  considerable  progress. 

The  prognosis  is  variable.  In  general  a  carbuncle  may  be  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous when  it  is  multiple,  or  when  it  occurs  in  old,  fat  subjects,  addicted  to 
indolence  and  over-feeding.  The  site  of  the  disease  also  exerts  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  case.  Thus,  a  carbuncle  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce death  than  when  it  occupies  the  back,  nates,  or  extremity,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
Tery  liable  to  involve  the  brain  and  arachnoid  membrane,  causing  effusion  of 
serum  and  lymph.  Young  and  comparatively  healthy  persons  will  often  recover, 
though  generally  not  without  great  suffering,  whatever  may  be  the  site  of  the 
malady. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  carbuncle  must  be.  conducted  with  special 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  secretions  and  the  support  of  the  system. 
Few  patients  will  be  found  to  bear  bleeding,  or  anything  like  active  purgation. 
It  is  only  when  there  is  extraordinary  plethora,  combined  with  great  vigor  of 
constitution,  that  these  means  should  be  carried  into  effect.  In  all  other  cases, 
their  inevitable  tendency  is  to  do  harm,  by  bringing  on  premature  exhaus- 
tion. Efficient  purging,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  remedy 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  object  being  not  only  to  get  rid  of  irritating  fecal 
matter,  but  to  produce  a  change  in  the  secretions.  For  this  pnrpose  the  nuHli- 
cine  should  be  given  early  in  the  disease,  and  a  mercurial  cathartic  should  always 
Ihj  preferred  to  any  other.  When  marked  gastric  derangement  exists,  as  indi- 
cated by  nausea,  headache,  and  pain  in  the  limbs,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
administering  an  efficient  emetic,  or  an  emeto-cathartic,  as  ten  grains  of  calomel 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  large  draughts  of  chamo- 
mile tea,  or  infusion  of  valerian.  Clearance  having  been  effected,  and  function 
improved  or  restored,  atimnlmts  and  tonics  will  come  into  play,  exhibited  warily, 
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especially  if  cerebral  trouble  is  threatened,  jet  efficiently  if  evidence  of  exhaus- 
tion 18  present,  the  most  suitable  articles  being  ammonia,  quinine,  chloride  of 
iron,  and  brandy,  with  nourishing  broths.  Anodynes  will  generally  be  required, 
in  large  doses,  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep.  After  the  first  few  days  a  mild 
laxative,  as  blue  mass  or  castor  oil,  is  occasionally  given.  Determination  to  the 
brain  must  be  promptly  met  by  a  large  blister  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
occiput. 

The  best  topical  application,  in  the  early  stage  of  carbuncle,  is  the  warm 
water-dressing,  medicated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  opium.  Pencilling  the  sur- 
face well  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  coTcring  it  «ith  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil,  laudanum,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  sometimes  produces  a  very 
soothing  effect.  In  many  cases,  there  is  nothing  so  promptly  beneficial  as  'a 
blister,  large  enough  to  include  a  considerable  portion  of  the  healthy  skin,  and 
retained  until  it  has  caused  thorough  vesication  ;  it  drains  the  vessels  of  semiD, 
allays  pain,  and  makes  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  general  system.  Leeches 
are  commonly  inadmissible,  as  they  cause  severe  pain,  and  undue  depletion.  But 
the  great  remedy  for  carbuncle,  as  for  furuncle,  is  free  incision,  the  knife  being 
carried  into  the  healthy  substance  beneath,  not  at  one  point,  but  at  a  number. 
The  operation,  which  should  be  practised  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  focus  of  the 
disease,  and  afterwards  towards  the  periphery,  should  there  be  any  necessity  for 
it,  at  once  relieves  the  horrible  pain  and  teiision  of  the  part,  affords  nature  an 
opportunity  of  casting  off  the  sloughs,  and  puts  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  farther 
extension  of  the  morbid  action.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  practitioners 
should  still  continue  to  apply  caustics  in  these  cases  when  the  knife  is  so  much 
more  prompt  and  effectual  in  its  action.  If  the  dead  tissues  are  slow  in  coming 
away,  their  extrusion  may  be  expedited  with  the  scissors,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
being  well  touched  immediately  afterwards  with  the  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  to  promote  the  formation  of  healthy  granula- 
tions. As  soon  as  this  has  been  brought  about,  the  part  is  dres^sed  with  some 
mild  unguent,  as  the  opiate  cerate,  elemi  ointment,  or  ointment  of  the  balsam  of 
Peru. 

After  recovery,  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  carbuncle,  which  is  sometimes 
very  strong,  should  be  counteracted  by  a  change  of  air,  attention  to  diet,  a  pro- 
per regulation  of  the  secretions,  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  and 
fatigue,  aided  by  an  alterative  course  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  dose  of  which 
should  not  exceed  two  grains  and  a  half  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If 
there  has  been  much  disorder  of  the  secretions,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  may  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the  potassium.  When 
there  is  marked  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  attended  with  acidity 
and  flatulence,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  given  three  times 
a  day,  in  doses  of  from  hva  to  ten  grains,  until  there  is  manifest  improvement 
in  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  general  health.  A  change  of  air  is  often 
indispensable  to  complete  convalescence. 

SECT.  IV. — OANORENE  AND  BEDSORES. 

The  skin  is  liable  to  gangrene,  both  idiopathic  and  traumatic,  simple  and 
specific,  acute  and  chronic ;  but  as  these  several  varieties  have  already  receiveil 
a  sufficient  share  of  attention,  nothing  need  be  said  respecting  them  here.  Then? 
is  one  species,  however,  which  may  be  briefly  descril:ed  in  this  place,  inasmuch 
as  no  special  mention  has  been  made  of  it  elsewhere.  I  allude  to  what  is  called 
white  gangrene  of  the  skin ;  an  affection  whose  true  character  is  still  involved 
in  obscurity,  nothing  that  has  yet  transpired  having  thrown  any  light  either  upon 
its  pathology  or  treatment 

White  gangrene  usually  comes  on  without  any  appreciable  cause,  or  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  in  patches  of  irregular  shape,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  sloughs  are  of  a  dead,  milky  color,  and  of  a  hard,  dryish  consistence, 
yielding  little,  if  any,  moisture  on  pressure.  Any  portion  of  the  body  may  be 
the  seat  of  this  affection ;  but  observation  has  shown  that  the  arms,  back,  and 
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chest  are  the  regions  most  frequently  implicated.  The  disease  has  hitherto  been 
observed  chiefly  in  old  persons  of  a  broken,  anemic  constitution.  The  treatment 
is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  principles,  special  reference  being  had  to  the 
improrement  of  the  health  by  tonics,  brandy,  and  nutritious  diet. 

Bedsores, — There  is  another  variety  of  gangrene  of  the  integuments  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  severity  of  the  attendant  suffering, 
merits  special  attention  here.  Its  immediate  cause  is  steady  and  protracted  pres- 
sure, impeding,  and  generally  arresting,  the  circulation ;  hence  it  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  arise  on  the  sacro-Iumbar  region,  the  iliac  projections,  on  the  nates,  and 
over  the  great  trochanter,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  confinement  to  one 
particular  posture,  as  happens  in  typhoid  fever,  in  severe  fractures  and  wounds, 
and  after  surgical  operations.  It  is  also  very  common  after  violent  injury  of  the 
spine.  I  have  at  this  moment  under  my  charge  a  tall  young  man,  affected  for  the 
last  six  months  with  paraplegia,  who  has  a  large  and  excessively  painful  ulcer 
upon  the  left  buttock,  simply  from  the  pressure  sustained  in  sitting  on  a  chair. 
Occasionally  a  sore  of  this  kind  forms  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  due  rather  to  the  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  nerves  thence 
arising  than  to  any  direct  compression. 

The  disease  is  always  necessarily  preceded  by  inflammation,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  usual  symptoms,  the  want  of  proper  care  in  examining  these 
parts  and  keeping  them  clean,  or  the  impossibility  which  the  patient  experiences 
in  communicating  a  knowledge  of  his  suffering,  as  when  ho  is  exhausted  by 
tjphoid  fever,  or  other  causes,  it  does  not  always  attract  attention  until  great 
mischief  has  been  done,  eventuating  in  extensive  sloughing,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  painful,  irritable  ulcers,  which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  heal.  In 
some  instances  the  first  intimation  which  the  patient  has  of  the  approaching 
mortification  is  a  sense  of  prickling  in  the  affected  parts,  as  if  he  were  lying 
upon  some  rough  substance,  as  sawdust,  or  coarse  salt.  At  other  times,  he  feels 
severe  pain,  of  a  stinging,  burning,  or  biting  character,  within  a  few  days  after 
he  has  been  exposed  to  the  pressure,  and  which  is  often  so  constant  and  distress- 
ing as  to  deprive  him  both  of  appetite  and  sleep.  Upon  examining  the  parts  to 
which  the  suffering  is  referred,  the  surgeon  finds  that  they  are  red,  or  marked  by 
an  erythematous  patch,  slightly  swollen,  with  a  dense  base,  congested,  and  exces- 
sively tender  on  pressure.  Ulceration,  if  it  has  not  already  taken  place,  will 
be  sure  to  begin  in  a  short  time,  unless  suitable  measures  are  adopted  for  the 
patient's  relief,  and  will  bo  speedily  followed  by  mortification,  or  mortification 
may  take  place  without  being  preceded  by  ulceration. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gangrene  may  proceed  is  variable ;  we  occasionally 
see  it  occupying  an  immense  surface,  perhaps  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and 
reaching  down  to  the  very  bones ;  at  other  times  it  is  more  limited  both  in  diam- 
eter and  depth,  laying  bare  merely  the  muscles,  or  being  even  in  great  degree 
confined  to  the  skin.  In  rare  cases,  the  ravages  involve  the  osseous  tissue,  and 
even  the  coverings  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Bedsores,  unless  of  very  trivial  extent,  are  among  the  most  formidable  complica- 
tions that  are  liable  to  arise  during  the  progress  of  fevers  and  other  diseases,  as 
well  as  after  accidents  and  operations.  As  they  seldom  occur  until  the  vital 
powers  have  been  materially  depressed,  the  excessive  pain  and  drainage  occa- 
sioned by  them  are  often  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  patient,  or,  at  all  events, 
gpreatly  retard  his  convalescence. 

The  ireaiment  of  bedsores,  or  gangrene  from  pressure,  is  prophylactic  and 
curative.  In  the  first  place,  whenever  there  is  any  probability  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  the  confinement  is  likely  to  be  tedious  and  attended  with 
constant  decubitus,  or  a  helpless  state  of  the  patient,  means  should  be  promptly 
adopted  for  hardening  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  long  experience  has 
taught  us  as  being  most  liable  to  snffor  under  such  circumstances.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be  brushed  once  or  twice  a  day  with  tincture  of  iodine,  at 
first  diluted,  and  then  pure,  or  washed  repeatedly  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
alum  and  tannin.  The  greatest  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness, 
and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  sheets  and  clothes,  that  they  may  not  be  rolled 
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Up  under  the  body,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  sufTering  and  disease,  as  too 
often  happens  in  the  hands  of  careless  and  thoughtless  practitioners.  As  to  the 
use  of  plasters,  I  have  very  little  patience  with  them,  for,  unless  they  adhere 
well,  they  are  extremely  apt  to  become  rumpled,  much  to  the  detriment  both  of 
the  part  and  system.  Change  of  posture  should  receive  early  attention,  though 
this  is  not  always  practicable,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  maintain  him- 
self in  any  other  situation  than  that  on  the  back.  When  he  can  afford  it»  he 
should  use  an  air  bed. 

The  moment  any  decided  suffering  is  experienced,  or  the  parts  become  red  and 
inflamed,  a  ring-shaped  air  cushion  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing the  pressure,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  an  ordinary  cushion,  with  a  suitable 
central  hole,  the  edges  being  broad  and  well  padded  with  wool  or  horse  hair. 
Such  a  contrivance,  however,  is  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  an  air  or  water 
cushion. 

When  gangrene  is  threatened,  the  best  application  is  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
aided,  if  there  is  much  pain  and  tension,  by  one  or  two  moderately  free  incisions, 
and  followed  by  a  yeast  or  port- wine  poultice,  sprinkled  with  laudanum,  morphia, 
or  powdered  opium.  Cleanliness  is  promoted  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  chlorides 
and  by  the  early  removal  of  the  sloughs.  When  granulations  begin  to  spring 
up,  the  best  dressing  will  be  opiate  cerate,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  castor  oU 
and  balsam  of  copaiba,  or  mild  mercurial,  elemi,  balsam  of  Peru,  or  blue  ointment 

In  the  more  rapid  varieties  of  bedsore,  dependent  upon  spinal  irritation  firom 
external  injury,  with  paralysis.  Dr.  Brown- Sequard  strongly  recommends  the 
application  of  cold  and  heat,  in  the  form  of  pounded  ice  and  hop  poultices,  fre- 
quently alternated,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  salutary  change  in  the  circulation 
of  the  part.  He  also  speaks  favorably  of  the  galvanic  current.  These  remedies 
are,  of  course,  proper  only  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  complaint,  before  the 
occurrence  of  ulceration. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  bedsores  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
general  rules  followed  in  typhoid  states  of  the  system  from  whatever  cause  pro- 
ceeding. Nutritious  food,  wine,  brandy,  milk  punch,  quinine,  iron,  and  anodynes 
are  the  means  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  for  upholding  the  flagging  powers  of  nature. 
This  treatment  can  hardly  be  commenced  too  soon  whenever  there  is  any  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  bedsores,  for  the  very  fact  that  such  a  disposition  exists  is  a 
suflScient  reason  for  redoubling  our  efforts  to  support  the  patient's  system. 

SECT.  V. — BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

There  are  few  accidents  which  are  of  more  common  occurrence  than  bnms  and 
scalds,  or  which  entail  a  greater  amount  of  suffering  and  deformity.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  greatly 
multiplied  their  frequency  and  severity,  and  call  for  corresponding  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  these  lesions,  I  am  satisfied 
that  few  practitioners  understand  their  character,  or  treat  them  with  the  success 
of  which  they  are  capable.  One  reason,  perhaps,  of  this  is  that  every  one  has 
a  remedy  for  them,  and  that  hardly  any  two  agree  as  to  the  kind  of  treatment 
best  adapted  to  their  relief. 

Burns  and  scalds  differ  from  each  other  simply  in  this,  that  the  one  is  the  result 
of  dry  heat,  and  the  other  of  moist.  They  both  present  themselves  in  various 
degrees,  from  the  slightest  erythematous  blush  of  the  skin  to  the  total  destruction 
of  all  the  structures  of  a  limb.  Their  extent  is  also  exceedingly  variable,  both 
as  it  regards  their  depth  and  their  superficial  area.  Thus,  while  in  one  case  they 
may  involve  only  a  little  patch  of  skin  hardly  the  size  of  a  half  dime,  in  another 
they  may  occupy  an  immense  extent  of  surface ;  or,  instead  of  being  diffused 
over  a  large  space,  the  injury  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  small  spot,  but  pene- 
trate to  a  considerable  depth.  These  differences  are  of  great  practical  import- 
ance, on  account  of  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  issue  of  the  case. 
The  division  of  Dupuytren  of  burns  and  scalds,  so  generally  adopted  at  the 
present  day,  seems  to  me  to  be  most  complex  and  unscientific,  and  therefore  weU 
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calculated  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  inquirer.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
more  simple  the  arrangement  of  a  subject  is,  the  more  easily,  in  general,  it  is 
understood.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  I  shall  describe  burns  and  scalds  as 
consisting  of  two  classes,  the  simple  and  complicated  ;  comprehending  under  the 
former  term  those  lesions  which,  however  extensive,  give  rise  merely  to  inflam- 
mation, and  under  the  latter  those  which  cause  the  death  of  the  parts,  either  on 
the  instant,  or  within  a  short  time  after  their  infliction. 

Burns  are  most  common  in  winter,  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  arc  very 
liable  to  have  their  clothes  set  on  fire  from  the  manner  in  which  thev  crowd 
around  the  hearth  and  grate  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Women,  on  account  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  occupation,  are  more  subject  to  them  than  men.  and 
children  than  grown  persons.  Blacksmiths,  plumbers,  glass-blowers,  and  foundry 
men  are  particularly  exposed  in  this  way.  The  introduction  of  gas  and  cam- 
phene  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  these  accidents.  Scalds,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  most  common  in  kitchens,  breweries,  factories,  especially  soap  and  candle, 
and,  in  short,  in  all  places  where  steam  is  employed,  whether  for  domestic  or 
public  purposes.  On  our  western  waters,  where  steamboat  explosions  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  many  persons  are  annually  destroyed  by  the  effects  of 
hot  water.  Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  habitually  exposed,  as  the  hands 
and  face,  are  most  liable  to  suffer  both  from  burns  and  scalds,  particularly  the 
latter,  steam  often  penetrating  the  clothes  in  every  direction.  Dry  and  moist 
flame,  hot  water,  and  steam  often  enter  the  mouth  and  throat,  producing  violent, 
if  not  fatal,  effects.  A  heated  iron  has  been  known  to  be  thrust  up  the  rectum 
for  the  purpose  of  homicide,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Edward  II. 

It  is  well  known  that  different  agents  possess  different  degrees  of  capacity  for 
caloric,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  capable  of  producing  different  effects 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  living  tissues.  Thus,  experience  has  shown 
that  boiling  metal  will  cause  a  more  severe  impression  than  boiling  oil,  and  boil- 
ing oil  than  boiling  water.  The  intensity  of  the  injury,  however,  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  capacity  of  the  substance  for  heat ;  for  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  copper  will,  other  things  being  equal,  occasion  a  more  violent 
effect  than  iron,  although  the  latter  possesses  a  greater  capacity  for  caloric. 
This  fact  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  some  articles  are  not 
only  better  conductors  of  heat  than  others,  but  that  they  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  surface,  thus  favoring  its  protracted  extrication.  Alcohol  and  ether,  from 
their  great  volatility,  usually  produce  only  superficial  burns. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  these  accidents  there  is  merely  an  erythematous  appear- 
ance of  the  skin,  such  as  may  readily  be  produced  by  exposing  the  back  of  the 
hand  for  a  few  moments  to  a  stove,  or  by  applying  hot  water  to  it.  The  disco- 
loration is  usually  very  transient,  but  at  times  it  is  more  permanent,  lasting  for 
a  number  of  hours,  and  being  perhai)s  soon  followed  by  slight  vesication.  The 
pain,  of  a  smarting,  pungent  character,  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  soon  goes 
off.     The  constitution  remains  unaffected. 

The  application  of  heat,  whether  dry  or  moist,  unless  sufficient  instantly  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  part,  or  so  slight  as  to  make  only  the  most  superficial 
and  transient  impression,  is  always  speedily  followed  by  an  evolution  of  vesicles, 
containing  a  thin,  watery  fluid,  identical  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  from  which 
it  is  derived.  When  the  vesicles  an?  more  slow  in  forming,  as  when  they  are 
the  product  of  the  resulting  inflammation  rather  than  of  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  caloric,  their  contents  are,  in  general,  partly  fluid  and  partly  solid,  the  latter 
consisting  either  of  lymph  or  of  fibro-albuminous  matter.  Their  volume  varies 
from  that  of  a  pin-head  up  to  that  of  a  fist,  their  number  being  usually  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  dimensions.  Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  where  the 
epidermis  nearly  of  a  whole  limb,  or  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  trunk,  is  elevated 
into  one  enormous  blister,  establishing  a  most  frightful  drainage  upon  the  system. 

The  surface  around  the  vesicles  is  of  a  scarlet  color,  more  or  less  tumefied, 
and  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure,  or  on  exposnre  to  the  atmosphere.     The 

Ein  is  of  a  burning,  scalding  character,  and  bo  seTVir       ^  n^naa  q^  moMt  rio- 
It  agony.     The  part  rapidly  swells,  fedb  ^ 
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a  tbrobbing  cbsractcr.  Well-marked  voDstitutional  Eymptoms  are  alwmya  present, 
especially  if  the  legion  is  at  all  extensive,  and  the  patieut  niay  be  deliiiooi, 
excessively  restlesn,  and  intensely  thirsty. 

These  iz^uriea  arc  said  to  be  complicated  wheD  they  are  attended  with  the 
destruction  uf  tbc  vitality  uf  the  part,  or  some  other  serious  leaioD,  aa  a  woimd, 
fracture,  or  dislocation.  The  loss  of  life  may  be  limited  to  the  akin  and  ntga- 
cent  cellular  tissue,  or  it  may  extend  much  deeper,  involving  muscle,  aponeurosis, 
vessel,  nurve,  and  boue  all  in  one  common  eschar.  Such  accidents  are  nefti 
produced  in  any  other  way  than  by  burns,  as  when  a  person  Mis  into  the  fire, 
or  gets  hia  limb  in  a  stove,  grate,  or  furnace.  Dreadful  scalds,  boweTsr,  some- 
times occur  from  the  protracted  application  of  boiling  fluids,  aa  happens  dot 
and  then  in  breweries  and  soap  factories.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  loia 
of  vitality,  although  not  as  extensive  as  we  sometimes  find  it  from  the  operation 
of  dry  caloric,  is  yet  sufficient  to  be  productive  of  the  most  terrible  ravages, 
The  epidermis  comes  off  in  large  sheets,  no  vesicles  exist,  or  only  aronnd  ths 
border  of  the  injured  snrface,  and  the  skin  is  of  a  dirty  grayish,  cineritious,  or 

Jellowish  color,  iiodden,  insensible,  and  marked,  here  and  there,  by  a  parpUsh 
ne,  indicating  the  course  of  a  Bubcutaneous  vein. 

Besides  the  pain  which  invariably  attends  all  burns  and  scalds,  bowever  slight, 
there  is  ordinarily  more  or  less  conatitulional  disturbance,  coming  on  at  a  vuiable 
period  after  the  accident;  sometimes  immediately,  at  other  times  not  for 
several  hours,  days,  or  weeks.  When  the  injury  is  at  all  extensive,  the  patient 
will  have  all  the  symptoms  of  one  laboring  under  a  severe  shock.  He  will  feel 
exceedingly  cold,  or,  perhaps,  have  violent  rigors;  the  pulse  will  be  small,  frfr 
quent,  and  feeble ;  the  respiration  will  be  oppressed  ;  and  there  will  be  extreme 
restlessness,  along  with  great  thirst  and  sickness  at  the  stomach.  He  is,  in  fact, 
in  great  torture,  pale,  prostrated,  agonized.  Reaction  taking  place,  he  will  have 
violent  fever,  a  flushed  countenance,  and  a  quick,  irritable  pulse,  with  a  tendency  to 
delirium  ;  pain,  of  a  pungent,  burning  character,  forming  all  the  while  the  promi- 
nent suffering.  If  the  excitement  run  high,  there  will  be  danger  of  over-action 
in  the  part,  and  of  inflammation  of  some  of  the  internal  viscera,  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowel.  >'Qmerous  cases  have  been 
published  within  the  last  twenty  years  going  to  ghow  that  ulceration  of  the  dno- 
dennm  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  secondary  lesions  of  scalds  and  burns ;  and, 
in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  these  accidents,  the  same  disease  is  sometimes 
widely  diffused   over    the   colon, 


Fig.  ]90. 


thus  accounting  for  the  profnse 
and  obstinate  diarrhcea  then  so 
often  present. 

Among  the  more  common  local 
consequence*  of  bums  and  scalds 
arc,  the  formation  of  vicious 
scars,  the  adhesion  of  contigu- 
ous surfaces  to  each  other,  the 
retraction  of  the  affected  parts, 
anchylosis  of  the  joints,  and  va- 
rious transformations  of  the  cica- 
tricial structures,  especially  the 
keloid.  The  scars,  which  are  often 
of  frightful  extent,  and  horribly 
disliguriDg,  possess  an  extraordi- 
nary contractile  power,  which  does 
not  cease  for  a  long  time,  which 
it  IS  almost  irapossible  to  counter- 
act and  which  frequently  draws 
out  of  place  every  tisene  that  is 
brought  under  its  influence,  bone 
not  excepted.  Owing  to  this  cii^ 
cumstance,  the  cbin  is  oceuiODftlly 
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drawn  down  against  the  sternum,  as  seen  in  fig.  190,  and  the  lower  maxilla  sin- 
gularly changed  in  shape.  The  fingers  may  be  retracted  like  claws,  or  literally 
buried  in  the  palm,  the  hand  thrown  buck  at  a  right  angle  with  the  wrist,  or  the 
forearm  drawn  up  against  the  arm,  which  is  itself,  perhaps,  firmly  pinioned  to  the 
side.  Similar  effects  occur  in  the  inferior  extremity.  Thus,  the  foot  is  some- 
times tied  to  the  forepart  of  the  leg,  or  the  leg  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thigh.  In  neglected  burns  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  are  often  united  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  webbed  appearance. 

Burns  and  scalds  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  accidents.  If  at  all  exten- 
sive, they  often  terminate  fatally  from  mere  shock  of  the  system,  without,  per- 
haps, even  the  slightest  attempt  at  reaction ;  or,  reaction  occurring,  life  may 
afterwards  be  assailed  by  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ ;  or  death  may 
take  place  at  a  more  remote  period,  in  consequence  of  the  secondary  effects  of  the 
lesion.  A  superficial  injury  of  this  kind  is  generally  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  Thus,  a  scald  involving  an  entire  limb  or  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trunk,  although  merely  affecting  the  external  layer  of  the  true  skin,  is  always  a 
most  serious  accident,  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  is  hardly  less  when  the  lesion  is  very  deep,  even  if  it  be  not 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  When  depth  and  great  extent  of  surface 
are  combined,  the  chances  are  that  death  will  occur  without  reaction,  or,  at  all 
events,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  reaction  from  constitutional  irritation. 
A  prognosis,  therefore,  should  not  be  given  without  due  regard  to  these  circum- 
stances. 

Such  injuries  are,  other  things  being  equal,  more  dangerous  in  infants  and 
chUdren  than  in  adults,  on  account  of  the  greater  susceptibility  of  their  nervous 
system.  Old  persons,  too,  are  very  intolerant  of  them,  and  are  liable  to  suffer 
severely,  both  primarily  and  secondarily.  Pregnant  females  occasionally  abort 
from  their  effects ;  and  in  the  intemperate  they  often  lead  to  the  development  of 
delirium  tremens  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  A  burn  on  the  neck  and 
scalp  is  liable  to  cause  arachnitis ;  of  the  chest,  inflammation  of  the  lung  and 
pleura  ;  of  the  abdomen,  peritonitis  and  enteritis.  Finally,  a  patient,  after 
having  manfully  struggled  against  ebb  and  tide,  as  it  were,  for  weeks  and 
months,  may  finally  perish  from  the  effects  of  profuse  discharge  and  hectic  irri- 
tation. 

TreatmenL — The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  these  lesions  are,  first,  to 
produce  reaction  and  calm  the  system ;  secondly,  to  limit  the  resulting  inflamma- 
tion ;  thirdly,  to  promote  the  sloughing  process,  when  death  has  taken  place,  and 
to  favor  the  development  of  granulations ;  fourthly,  to  moderate  contraction,  and 
prevent  anchylosis  ;  and,  lastly,  to  sustain  the  strength  during  the  wasting  effects 
consequent  upon  the  protracted  suffering  which  so  often  occurs  when  the  patient 
has  escaped  from  the  primiiry  effects  of  these  injuries. 

To  raise  the  system  from  the  dei)rei<sion  or  collapse  into  which  it  so  frequently 
sinks,  even  in  comparatively  slight  burns  and  scalds,  immediate  recourse  should 
be  had  to  a  full  anodyne,  along  with  hot  toddy,  ammonia,  sinapisms  to  the 
extremities,  and  the  warm  bath,  the  immersion  being  cautiously  continued  from 
thirty  minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  quan- 
tity of  morphia,  or  whatever  form  of  opium  may  be  used,  should  be  at  least 
doable  what  it  is  in  ordinary  accidents,  the  system  being  always,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, uncommonly  tolerant  of  the  medicine.  A  large  dose  will  not  only 
be  conducive  to  speedy  reaction,  but  will  greatly  assist  in  allaying  pain  and  calm- 
ing the  system.  If  the  shock  has  been  unusually  severe,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
addition  to  these  ipeans,  to  use  stimulating  injections  and  to  rub  the  spine  with 
some  irritating  lotion.  In  the  child  and  old  juan,  care  is  taken  not  to  urge  on 
the  reaction  too  rapidly,  or  to  give  opium  without  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
lest  the  subsequent  excitenK^nt  should  over-tax  the  enfeebled  brain  and  heart, 
thereby  leading  to  visceral  effusion.  As  the  circulation  comes  up,  the  stronger 
stimulants  are  gradually  withdrawn,  the  more  simple  alone  being  now  trusted  to 
for  relief. 

The  second  indication  is  to  moderate  the  resulting  inJlammcUion.    With  this 
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view  yarious  remedies  may  be  employed ;  but  what  these  remedies  ought  to  be 
is  a  point  respecting  which  there  is  still  much  contrariety  of  opinion.  In  ike 
milder  forms  of  burns  and  scalds  the  surgeon  can  hardly  go  amiss  if  be  nsei 
almost  any  of  the  more  common  popuUr  artick's.  He  will  find  that,  at  one  time, 
the  part  and  system  are  most  comforted  by  cold  applications,  at  another,  bj 
warm ;  that  the  one  is  borne  best  to-day,  the  other  to-morrow  ;  that  one  patient 
is  benefited  by  an  ointment,  another  by  a  lotion  ;  that  in  one  case  he  may  employ 
moist  applications  with  most  advantage,  in  another,  dry ;  in  short,  that  the  utmost 
diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  tolerance  of  this  remedy  or  that. 

Cold  applications  are  chiefly  adapted  to  very  young,  robust  subjects,  daring  tbe 
heat  of  summer,  but  even  then  they  should  not  be  resorted  to  without  great  ctre, 
for  fear  of  internal  congestion  and  effusion.     The  proper  plan  is  to  use  them  onlj 
so  long  as  they  are  grateful  and  soothing  to  the  system,  and  to  discontinue  them 
the  moment  they  are  found  to  be  disagreeable.     They  may  consist  simply  of  eoW 
water,  spirits  and  water,  or  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  same  arti- 
cles may  be  applied  worm,  care  being  taken,  when  the  one  class  follows  the  other, 
that  the  transition  is  gradual  and  gentle,  not  sudden  and  violent.     If  the  lesion 
is  very  slight,  the  suiface  may  be  covered  with  poultices  of  scraped  potato,  apple, 
turnip,  starch,  arrowroot,  or  slippery  elm ;  carded  cotton ;  saturnine  unguents; 
or  cloths  wet  with  soop  liniment,  or  a  liniment  made  of  lime-water  and  linseed  oil 
The  latter  constitutes  the  famous  application  so  much  us<?d  at  the  Carrun  IroB 
Works  in  Scotland  ;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  filthy  and  disgusting,  and  should 
therefore,  be  discarded  from  genteel  practice.      Carded  cotton,  an  Americu 
remedy,  has  always  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  there  are  fisf 
articles  that  are  more  constantly  or  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  treat-, 
nient  of  burns  and  scalds.     A  remedy  from  which  1  have  often  derived  frntt 
benefit  in  the  milder  varieties  of  these  affections  is  the  tincture  of  iodine  diluted 
with  two  parts  of  alcohol.     It  is  only  applicable,  however,  when  the  skin  ii 
unbroken.     The  burning,  scalding,  or  smarting  sensation,  attendant  upon  tUi 
class  of  injuries,  is  often  promptly  relieved  by  pencilling  the  affected  suiftrt 
with  a  wonk  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  covering  it  immediately  after  vitk 
a  thick  Ittvc:-  of  cotton. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  experienced  the  most  signal  success  in  the  trot- 
ment  of  burns  and  scalds  from  carbonate  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  white  piint; 
and  in  1845  I  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject  in  a  short 
article  in  Dr.  Bell's  Bulletin  of  Medical  Science.  Numerous  observations  Dwde 
since  that  time  by  myself  and  others,  have  only  served  to  confirm  the  views  thrt 
expressed.  From  its  great  efficacy,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  u«ii11t 
be  employed,  this  mode  of  treatment  deserves  to  come  into  more  general  use. 
It  is  not  applicable  merely  to  the  milder  forms  of  burns  and  scalds,  but  it  nar 
often  be  advantageously  used,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  extent  or  depth  of  ^ 
injury. 

As  the  lead  of  the  shops  is  very  stiff,  and,  consequently,  unfit  for  use,  tbe 
proper  plan  is  to  incorporate  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  oil  to  make 
it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Thus  prepared,  the  affected  surface  is 
thickly  and  thoroughly  coated  with  it  by  means  of  a  large  camel-hair  pencil,  a 
soft  mop,  or  a  small  paint-brush.  If  vesicles  exist,  their  contents  are  evacuated 
with  a  fine  needle,  and  the  parts  are  well  dried ;  other^'ise,  the  lead  will  not 
adhere.  The  dressing  is  completed  by  covering  the  painted  surface  with  a  layer 
of  carded  cotton,  old  muslin  or  linen,  supported  by  a  moderately  firm  roller. 
In  mild  cases,  one  application  of  this  kind,  allowed  to  remain  on  for  four  or  five 
days,  will  usually  suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  legion, 
on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  number  may  be  required.  Whenever  the  dress- 
ings become  stiff  or  saturated  with  secretions,  they  should  be  removed,  othvn 
being  immediately  substituted. 

I  have  never  witness<*d  any  bad  effects  from  white  lead  paint,  applied  as  here 
directed;  although  I  have  used  it  very  freely  in  numerous  cases.  In  one  instance, 
that  of  a  negro  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  most  severe  and  extensive 
bum  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen,  I  continued  the  remedy  for  iq>waidi 
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of  five  weeks,  consaming  more  than  a  quart  of  the  lead,  without  obscrring  the 
slig^htest  injarj.  In  short,  my  experience  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  treat- 
ment is  perfectly  safe  in  all  cases,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  depth  of  the 
lesion,  or  the  age  of  the  patient.  When  a  counter-poison,  however,  is  deemed 
necessary,  it  will  readily  be  found  in  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  dose  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  which,  while  it  keeps  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  state,  combines 
with  the  lead,  forming  an  inert  sulphate. 

White  lead  paint  probably  produces  its  good  effects  in  two  ways :  first,  by 
forming  a  varnish  to  the  affected  surface ;  and,  secondly,  by  directly  obtunding 
its  nervous  sensibility.  In  many  cases,  it  literally  acts  like  a  charm ;  the  patient, 
in  a  few  moments,  becoming  perfectly  calm,  and  passing,  as  it  were,  from  torment 
into  Elysium. 

Professor  T.  Q.  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans,  has  employed  with  excellent 
effect  suhnitraie  of  bismuth  in  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds.  His  mode 
of  nsing  it  is  to  rub  the  bismuth  in  a  mortar  with  a  sufficiency  of  glycerin  to 
convert  it  into  a  thick  paint,  which  is  then  freely  spread  upon  the  affected 
surface  with  a  suitable  brush,  the  parts  being  afterwards  covered  with  carded 
cotton,  retained  by  a  roller.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  accident  a  single  appli- 
cation often  effects  a  cure. 

In  Boston,  a  plan  of  treating  bums  and  scalds  is  used  with  much  advantage, 
consisting  of  the  application  of  a  thick  coating  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  which 
is  immediately  after  well  dusted  with  dry  powder,  the  whole  forming  a  complete 
clefence  to  the  raw  surface  beneath.  Mr.  Meadows,  of  London,  has  recently 
Tecommended,  for  a  similar  purpose,  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  castor  oil,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  preparation, 
^which  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  for  any  length  of  time  in  an  air-tight  bottle,  is 
mpplied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  is  speedily  converted  into  a  firm, 
adherent  covering,  the  thickness  of  which  may  afterwards  be  increased  if  deemed 
proper.  In  the  more  simple  forms  of  scalds  and  burns,  the  application  of  glycerin 
is  occasionally  very  beneficial ;  and  Dr.  John  H.  Packard,  of  this  city,  has 
<ieriTed  the  happiest  effects  from  the  use  of  fresh  lard,  both  in  the  mild  and  more 
severe  varieties  of  these  accidents. 

When  a  stimulant  effect  is  required,  as  when  the  parts  are  in  a  condition 
merging  upon  gangrene,  the  most  eligible  dressing,  perhaps,  is  Kentish's  oint- 
ment, composed  of  one  ounce  of  basilicon  ointment  and  one  drachm  of  spirits  of 
^arpentine,  and  spread  upon  strips  of  old  muslin,  bound  on  lightly  with  a  roller; 
or,  instead  of  this,  the  surface  may  be  carefully  pencilled  with  a  weak  solution  of 
xiitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  covered  with  a 
^east,  port  wine,  or  tannin  poultice.  Thick  soft  soap  also  answers  a  good  pur- 
pose, often  promptly  allaying  the  smarting  consequent  upon  bums  and  scalds. 

Along  with  these  means,  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
"^ion,  the  bowels  are  maintained  in  a  soluble  state,  diaphoretics  are  given  to 
restore  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  diet  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  par- 
"^icalar  emergencies  of  the  case.  The  internal  organs,  especially  the  brain  and 
lungs,  are  sedulously  watched,  and  any  approach  of  danger  promptly  counter- 
meted  by  suitable  measures  for  preventing  inflammation. 

If,  despite  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  the  injury  terminates  in  mortification , 
^r  if  the  vitality  of  the  parts  was  destroyed  in  the  first  instance,  an  effort  should 
"!)€  made  to  check  its  further  progress,  and  to  promote  the  separation  of  the 
eloQghs.  The  most  eligible  remedies  for  this  object  are  such  as  are  in  use  for 
ordinary  gangrene.  Fetor  is  corrected  with  the  chlorides.  If  the  sloughs  are 
Tery  firm,  the  knife  may  be  used,  but  not  without  the  greatest  caution,  lest  pain 
and  hemorrhage  be  induced. 

As  soon  as  the  sloughs  have  dropped  off,  the  indication  is  to  promote  the 
development  of  granulations ;  a  circumstance  which  often  requires  much  judg- 
ment and  practical  skill.  The  best  remedies  are  the  warm  water-dressing,  with 
the  use  of  a  very  weak  solution — not  more  than  two  drops  to  the  ounce  of  water 
^-of  nitric  acid.  Sometimes  the  calamine  cerate  is  very  soothing,  and  seems  to 
do  good  when  almost  everything  else  fails.      If  the  granulations  manifest  a 
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tendency  to  become  exaberant,  as  they  are  yery  apt  to  do,  they  must  be  repressed 
with  the  scissors,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  systematic  compression,  tonics  being 
given  to  support  the  system.     Cases  occur  in  which  these  bodies  are  rendered 
exquisitely  sensitive,  the  slightest  touch  being  followed  by  the  most  lively  pain 
We  usually  find  that  this  condition  is  attended  with  an  irritable  state  ai  the 
constitution,  and  that,  consequently,  it  requires  something  more  than  mere  topi- 
cal medication  to  get  rid  of  it.     A  judicious  course  of  anodynes  and  tonics,  with 
the  occasional  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  constant  use  of  an  elm- 
bark  poultice,  constitutes  the  proper  treatment.     Occasionally,  no  local  remedy 
is  so  soothing  as  white  load  paint.     Whatever  means  may  be  employed,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  w^ill  require  to  be  frequently  varied  ;  as  one  loses  its  effects 
another  taking  its  place. 

To  obviate  deformity  constitutes  the  fourth  indication  in  the  treatment  of  these 
injuries.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  are  threefold :  first,  to  prevent  adhesions 
between  contiguous  surfaces ;  secondly,  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  vicioos 
contraction ;  and,  thirdly,  to  guard  against  anchylosis. 

The  tendency  which  the  contiguous  surfaces  have  to  unite  to  each  other  dnring 
the  progress  of  these  accidents  has  already  been  alluded  to.  This  tendency  is 
not  confined  to  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  is  also  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  between  the  arm  and  trunk,  the  two  labia,  the  thigh  and  scrotum,  the 
ear  and  scalp.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  must  be  carefully  counteracted  by  the 
use  of  the  bandage  and  tlie  interposition  of  lint,  aided,  if  need  be,  by  splints. 
It  does  no  credit  to  a  surgeon  to  send  forth  his  patient,  after  the  completion  of 
cicatrization,  with  webbed  hands  and  feet,  or  with  his  arms  pinioned  to  the  side 
of  the  chest,  although  such  occurrences  are  not  always  entirely  avoidable. 

The  disposition  to  contraction  in  bums  and  scalds  attended  with  loss  of  snb* 
stance  is  always  great,  and  is  often  productive  of  the  most  frightful  deformity. 
To  counteract  this  disposition,  recourse  should  be  had,  early  in  the  treatment,  to 
carved  splints  and  tin  cases,  judiciously  applied,  and  steadily  used,  not  only  until 
the  parts  are  well,  but  for  a  long  time  afterw^ards ;  experience  having  shown  thatr 
the  tendency  to  contraction  continues  for  months,  if  not  years,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cicatrization. 

If,  from  neglect,  mismanagement,  or  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  contrac- 
tion has  seriously  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  part,  or  greatly  marred  the  per- 
son's good  looks,  relief  should  be  attempted  by  the  division  of  the  offending  cica- 
trice, or,  perliaps,  by  its  excision,  the  raw  edges  being  afterwards  united  by 
suture,  or  adapted  to  a  flap  of  integument  from  the  neighborhood. 

This  operation,  constituting  what  is  termed  dermoplasty^  should  not,  however, 
be  undertaken  without  due  preparation  of  the  system  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that,  when  the  cicatrice  is  very  large,  two  most  extensive  wounds  would  have  to  ho 
made,  thus  inflicting  a  violent  shock  upon  the  constitution,  extremely  liable  to  be 
followed  by  erysipelas  and  a  knv  fonn  of  fever,  under  which  the  patient  might 
easily  sink.  At  least  a  fortnight  should  be  spent  in  this  kind  of  preliminar}" 
treatment. 

The  operation  should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  dissect  out  every  particle  of  the 
inodular  tissue.  To  accomplish  this,  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged  to  pass 
deeply  among  important  vessels  and  nerves,  which  must,  of  course,  not  bo  inter- 
fered with.  In  conducting  such  an  operation  about  the  neck,  the  precaution 
must  be  used  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins.  The  bleeding 
which  attends  the  excision  of  the  cicatrice  is  generally  trifling,  and  is  easily 
arrested  by  torsion  :  when  the  ligature  is  unavoidable,  it  should  bo  brought  out 
at  the  nearest  point  of  the  wound,  or  through  a  small  opening  in  the  transplanted 
integument. 

The  skin  for  filling  up  the  gap  left  by  the  removal  of  the  inodular  tissue,  should 
always  be  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  part.  Thus,  in  the  neck,  it 
is  usually  obtained  from  the  shoulder  or  top  of  the  chest,  and,  when  the  wound 
is  very  large,  two  flaps  are  generally  made,  one  on  each  side,  the  object  being  to 
guard  against  sloughing  from  inadequate  nutrition.    Duo  allowance  must  always 
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be  made  for  shrinkage.  Hence  the  flap  should  invariably  be  at  least  from  one- 
fuurth  to  one-third  larger  than  the  wound,  have  a  good  broad  pedicle,  and  be 
well  stitched  in  its  new  position,  although  care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the 
sutures  too  near  each  other  for  fear  of  embarrassing  the  circulation.  The  central 
portions  of  the  flap  must  be  loosely  confined  with  adhesive  strips,  and  the  edges 
covered  with  charpie,  soaked  in  oil.  The  wound  made  by  the  transplantation  of 
the  integument  is  immediately  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  parts  are  kept 
perfectly  at  rest,  being  immovably  fixed  by  suitable  apparatus,  and  the  case  is 
aften\'ards  managed  according  to  the  general  principles  of  plastic  surgery. 

The  results  of  this  operation  have  been  much  lauded  ;  I  have  not,  however,  I 
must  confess,  much  confidence  in  its  ultimate  efficacy,  experience  having  taught 
me  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  deformity  is  sure  to  return,  though  not  always  in  its 
original  extent.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  procedures,  both  in  my  own  prac- 
tice and  in  that  of  others,  to  convince  me  that  they  ought  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  triumphs  of  surgery.  It  is  only  when  the  cicatrice  is  very  soft  and 
superficial  that  they  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  very  favorable  result.  When 
the  contraction  affects  the  muscles,  tendons,  fibrous  membranes,  and  bones,  for- 
cing them  out  of  their  natural  shape  and  position,  the  art  of  surgery  can  be  of 
no  avail. 

Joints  often  become  involved  during  the  progress  of  bums  and  scalds,  cither 
from  direct  inflammation,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  neighboring 
mascles,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses.  The  parts  arc  carefully  watched,  being 
moved  from  time  to  time,  and  constantly  retained  in  splints,  until  all  tendency 
to  anchvlosis  has  ceased. 

Finally,  the  secondary  constittUional  {irritation  and  drainage,  so  common,  and 
BO  hazardous  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  these  accidents,  must  be  met  by  stimu- 
lants, tonics,  and  anodynes,  along  with  a  nutritious  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  If  wasting  diarrhcea  be  present,  it  must  be  checked  with  opium  and  astrin- 
gents, of  which  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  deserve  particular  mention, 
the  former  being  given  in  doses  of  two  grains,  and  the  latter  in  half  that  quantity, 
with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Night^sweats 
are  controlled  with  quinine  and  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Secondary  amputation  may  be  rendered  necessary,  when,  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  save  the  part,  death  is  likely  to  happen  from  the  excessive  discharge 
and  hectic  irritation ;  or  when  the  part  is  found  not  only  to  be  useless  but  to  be 
greatly  in  the  way  of  the  patient's  comfort  and  convenience. 

SECT.  VI. — FROST-BITE  AND  CHILBLAIN. 

Man,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  resisting 
the  influence  of  physical  agents.  Uis  constitution  is  able  to  bear  almost  any 
amount  of  heat  and  cold,  provided  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  not 
too  great  or  sudden,  and  that  he  himself  is  at  the  time  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  bodily  powers.  The  experiments  of  Fordyce,  Blagden,  and  others,  show 
what  an  amount  of  artificial  heat  may  be  endured  without  entailing  any  serious 
effects,  and  the  experience  of  travellers,  as  Banks,  Solander,  and  Kane,  is  equally 
decisive  in  regard  to  his  capacity  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  low  degrees  of 
temperature.  It  is  only,  or  chiefly,  when  the  alternation  from  heat  to  cold  is 
very  rapid,  or  when  the  application  of  cold  is  made  in  a  very  conokcntrated  form, 
upon  a  part  of  the  body  whose  circulation  is  naturally  very  languid,  that  severe 
consequences  are  apt  to  ensue.  Baron  Larrey,  who  enjoyed  extraordinary  oppor- 
tonities  of  studying  the  effects  of  cold,  during  Bonaparte's  celebrated  retreat 
from  Russia,  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  little  suffering  which  the  soldiers  expe- 
rienced when  exposed  even  for  several  successive  days  to  the  influence  of  a  very 
low,  dry,  uniform  temperature.  Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  although  the 
mercury  had  fallen  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  none 
of  the  French  troops  complained  of  frost-bite,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  had 
remained  in  the  snow,  in  an  almost  inactive  state,  for  upwards  of  twenty-four 
hours.     Presently,  however,  a  fall  of  sleet  coming  on,  during  which  the  tern- 
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peraturc  rose  suddenly  from  eighteen  to  twenty  degrees,  immense  numben  of 
those  who  had  been  exposed  began  to  saffer  from  the  effects  of  cold,  consbting 
principally  in  shaq),  pricking  pains  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  body,  especitlly 
in  the  feet,  and  in  a  disagreeable  sense  of  nnmbness  and  weight.  Severe  swet 
ing  soon  followed ;  the  skin  assumed  a  dusky,  reddish  appearance ;  the  joints 
became  stiif  and  insensible  ;  feeling  and  warmth  rapidly  diminished ;  and  bl«i 
spots  formed  at  the  roots  of  the  toes  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  announcing  tlie 
occurrence  of  gangrene,  the  extremity  looking  dry  and  shrivelled,  as  in  chronJe 
mortification.  It  was  observed  that  those  who  had  warmed  themselves  at  ins 
8uffere<I  more  severely  than  those  who  had  been  more  discreet  in  this  respect 

Frost-bite  was  v<?ry  prevalent  among  the  English  troops  during  their  first 
winter  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  French  suffered  in  still  larger  numbers,  as  well  u 
more  severely.  The  habit  which  the  men  had  of  sleeping  in  their  wet  boot*,  tf 
one  time  almost  universal,  contributed  gn»atly  to  its  production,  wet  and  coH 
combined  diminishing  the  circulation  and  vitality  of  the  feet  and  toes.  Onllie 
21st  of  January,  1855,  when,  according  to  Dr.  Macleod,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  5°,  not  less  than  2500  cases  of  frost-bite  were  admitted  into  the  Fn»nch  ambo- 
lances,  and  of  these  800  died,  death  in  many  having  no  doubt  been  expedited  by 
the  effects  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  hospital  gangrene. 

The  first  effect  of  dry,  cold  air  is  a  sense  of  numbness  and  weight  with  a  pen- 
liar  prickling  or  tingling,  and  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  surface,  giving  it  a  firelj' 
reddish  appearance.  If  the  impression  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  tiiDf; 
the  parts  become  stiff  and  perfectly  insensible ;  and  the  blood,  retreating  fiwi 
the  surface,  leaves  it  of  a  i)ale,  whitish  aspect,  contrasting  strikingly  with  tk 
previous  discoloration.  AVhen  the  cold  is  intense,  and  suddenly  applied, « is 
sp(?edily  to  overwhelm  the  parts,  the  skin  occasionally  exhibits  a  mottled  appf^- 
ance,  depending  upon  the  presence  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  subcataneou 
veins. 

The  effects  of  moist  cold  are  very  similar  to  those  of  dry  cold.  Upon  imnffl- 
ing  the  hand,  for  instance,  in  iced  water,  there  is  generally  an  immediate  rosliaf 
blood  to  the  surface,  and  a  decided  augmentation  of  its  color,  soon  succeeded  M" 
an  unpleasant  tingling  sensation  and  a  marked  degree  of  numbness.  Byandbr, 
however,  tiie  surface  becomes  white,  the  skin  contracts,  exquisite  pain  ari*S 
and  the  whole  limb  notably  shrinks.  There  is  thus,  in  fact,  no  essential  difr^ 
ence  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  these  two  varieties  of  cold  ;  and  the  observer  cti* 
not  fail  to  perceive  how  closely  the  first  impressions  of  both  resemble  those  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  especially  in  its  dry  fonn. 

All  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  cold ;  exceptlDg; 
howev(;r,  those  rare  cases,  where  the  impression  has  been  maintained  for « 
unusual  length  of  time,  the  toes,  feet,  heels,  fingers,  hands,  nose,  and  ears,  tog^ 
ther  with  the  lips  and  cheeks,  will  be  found  to  be  more  frequently  affected  thii 
any  other  structures.    Accidents  of  this  description  are  most  common  amoDfrtbe 
poorer  classes,  those  wretched  beings  whose  system  is  broken  down  by  stana* 
tion,  intemperance,  and  every  kind  of  exposure  and  hardship,  calculated  to  d^ 
press  the  vital  powers,  and  predispose  to  the  development  of  disease.    SaikW 
and  the  boatmen  on  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  particularly  prone  to  frost-Wte,  and 
there  are  few  seasons  that  do  not  furnish  a  large  supply  of  such  cases. 

The  primary  effects  of  cold  upon  the  general  system  are  those  of  an  agreeable 
stimulant ;  the  circulation  is  increased  in  force  and  frequency,  a  slight  glow  pff- 
vades  the  surface,  and  the  individual  is  universally  exhilarated.  By  andbytthil 
agreeable  feeling  is  changed  into  one  of  pain  and  torpor;  the  brain  is  oppressed 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  narcotic ;  the  whole  body  is  cold  and  be- 
numbed ;  and  the  person,  overwhelmed  by  drowsiness,  is  obliged  to  make  the 
most  ])ow(Tful  efforts  to  keep  awake.  If,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  he  should  j\M 
to  his  inclinations,  away  from  friends  and  assistants,  he  sleeps  to  wake  no  more; 
the  blood  rapidly  settles  in  the  internal  organs ;  the  nervous  fluid  ceases  to  be 
generated ;  the  respiration  becomes  heavy  and  stertorous,  and  death  takes  place 
very  much  as  in  ordinary  apoplexy.  Should  the  individual,  after  long  and 
severe  exposure,  be  suddenly  brought  into  a  hot  room,  or  placed  near  a  fire,  he 
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rill  run  the  risk  of  speedily  perishing  from  asphvxia,  brought  on  bj  the  repul- 
sion of  the  blood  to  the  brain  and  lungs ;  or,  should  he  survive  a  short  time,  the 
frost-bitten  parts  will  be  seized  with  gangrene,  the  spread  of  which,  as  observed 
by  Larrcy,  is  often  so  rapid  and  striking  as  to  be  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  local  and  constitutional  effects  of  cold, 
when  applied  in  its  more  severe  and  protracted  forms.  As  just  seen,  it  may 
prove  destructive  both  to  the  part  and  system,  or,  reaction  taking  place,  the  pa- 
Lient  may  recover,  although  he  will  bo  likely  afterwards  to  suffer  more  or  less  in 
rarioQS  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  feet,  ears,  nose,  and  fiugers,  from  the 
secondary  effects  of  his  accidents,  which  are  often  as  distressing  to  him  as  they 
irc  perplexing  to  the  practitioner. 

The  Ireatmeni  of  frost-bite  requires  no  little  judgment  and  adroitness  to  con- 
luet  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  great  indication  is  to  recall  the  affected  parts 
^dually  to  their  natural  condition  by  restoring  circulation  and  sensibility,  in 
Jie  most  gentle  and  cautious  manner,  not  suddenly,  or  by  severe  measures.  The 
irst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  immerse  them  in  iced-water,  or  to  rub  them  with  snow, 
Jie  friction  being  made  as  carefully  and  lightly  as  possible,  lest  over-action 
1)6  produced,  as  they  are  necessarily  greatly  weakened.  If  no  ice  or  snow  is  at 
land,  the  coldest  well  w^ater  that  can  be  procured  must  be  used ;  and,  if  immer- 
sion is  inconvenient,  wet  cloths  are  applied,  with  the  precaution  of  maintaining 
ihe  supply  of  cold  and  moisture  by  constant  irrigation.  Moderate  reaction  is 
limed  at  and  fostered.  All  warm  applications,  whether  dry  or  moist,  are  scru- 
paloasly  refrained  from ;  the  patient  must  not  approach  the  fire,  immerse  his 
limbs  in  hot  water,  or  even  be  in  a  warm  room.  Attention  to  these  precepts  is 
of  paramount  importance,  and  should  on  no  account  be  disregarded,  since  its 
oeglect  would  be  almost  certainly  followed  by  mortification  or  other  disastrous 
consequences. 

As  soon  as  the  natural  temperature  has  been  in  some  degree  restored,  slightly 
ttimulatiug  lotions  will  be  found  serviceable,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  camphor, 
loap  liniment,  or  tincture  of  arnica  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
0  each  ounce  of  fluid.  The  parts  are  placed  at  rest,  in  an  easy  and  rather  ele- 
mtcd  position,  and  lightly  covered  with  a  blanket,  or,  what  is  better,  exposed  to 
he  warm  air  of  the  apartment,  there  being  now  no  longer  any  necessity  for  keep- 
ig  the  patient  in  a  cool  room,  as  there  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  treatment. 
ome  mild  cordial  may  now  also  be  given  in  small  quantity,  along  with  a  little 
rarm  gruel  or  panada.  If  the  local  reaction  threaten  to  be  severe,  it  must  be 
becked  by  astringent  and  cooling  lotions,  attention  to  position,  a  properly  regu- 
ited  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  purgative.  For  incipi(>nt  mortificatian,  couse- 
aent  upon  cold,  the  best  remedy  is  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 

Dr.  Hayes,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane  in  his  last  Arctic  voyage,  gives  an 
ccount  of  a  mode  of  treatment  of  frost-bite  pursued  by  the  Esquimaux,  which 
eserves  brief  mention,  although  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  just  laid 
own.  A  native,  says  the  writer,  who  had  his  leg  frozen  above  the  knee,  to  such 
n  extent  that  it  was  stiff,  colorless,  and  apparently  lifeless,  was  placed  in  a 
now'-house  at  a  temperature  of  20^  below  zero.  The  parts  were  now  bathed 
rith  ice-cold  water  for  al)<)ut  two  hours,  and  then  enveloped  in  furs  for  about 
wice  that  period.  At  the  end  of  this  time  frictions  were  commenced,  first 
rith  the  feathery  side  of  a  bird  skin,  and  then  w^ith  snow,  alternately  wrapping 
he  limb  in  furs,  and  continuing  the  rubbing  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  The 
imb  was  now  carefully  covenHl,  and  the  tenii)erature  of  the  room  elevated  by 
lamps  above  zero.  On  the  third  day  the  man  was  removed  to  his  ow^n  house, 
ind  in  seventy  hours  he  was  able  to  walk  about,  with  only  a  slight  frost-bite  on 
one  of  his  toes. 

When  a  person  has  been  overpowered  by  c^ld,  or  is  nearly  frozen  to  death,  the 
attempts  at  restoration  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
urben  he  is  suffering  merely  from  the  local  effects  of  cold  ;  that  is,  he  should  be 
pat  in  a  cool  room,  and  be  gently  but  efficiently  rubbed  with  flannel,  wet  with 
brandy,  spirits  of  camphor,  or  ammoniated  liniments,  gradually  followed  by  dry 
Actions  and  warm  covering.     If  he  can  swallow,  brandy  should  be  given  by  the 
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mouth,  or  this  or  some  similar  article  should  be  thrown  into  the  rectum-,  ftimn- 
lants  should  be  cautiously  applied  to  the  nose,  especially  snuff,  and  sinapisms  to 
the  precordial  region,  the  stomach,  and  spine.     As  the  circulation  and  rapiit* 
tion  improve,  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  may  be  gently  elevated,  andvann 
broths,  or  wine-whey,  or,  what  is  better,  warm  toddy,  administered.     The  ellbrta 
at  resuscitation  should  not  be  discontinued  too  soon,  since  they  hare  occisioD- 
ally  been  crowned  with  success  long  after  all  reasonable  expectation  of  recoTerj 
had  ceased.     The  practice  formerly  recommended  of  immersing  the  whole  body 
in  cold  water,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  is  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  exceedingly  injurious. 

Pernio  or  chilblain. — The  secondary  effects  of  cold  are  usually  described 
under  the  name  of  pernio  or  chilblain,  and  there  are  several  yarieties  of  form  in 
which  they  may  present  themselves,  as  the  erythematous,  ulcerated,  and  gan- 
grenous. These  effects  may  supervene  upon  slight  exposure,  and  hence  they  are 
occasionally  met  with  among  the  better  classes  of  citizens,  the  parts  most  liable 
to  suffer  being  the  toes,  heel,  instep,  ears,  nose,  and  fingers.  They  are  nsoally 
preceded  by  slight  vesication,  and  by  burning,  tingling  sensations,  as  if  the  sur- 
face had  been  held  near  the  fire.  These  effects  may  soon  subside,  or  they  may 
prove  a  source  of  annoyance  for  many  months ;  in  general,  however,  they  arc  of 
a  transient  nature,  but  the  parts,  instead  of  getting  completely  well,  remain  weak 
and  congested,  and  are  liable  to  new  attacks  of  suffering  from  the  slightest 
causes.  Any  sudden  change  in  the  weather  is  extremely  prone  to  bring  on  a 
paroxysm ;  the  affected  structures  become  red,  or  of  a  dusky  purplish  hue, 
swollen,  painful,  and  oedematous;  the  epidermis  is  often  raised  into  little  blisters, 
distended  with  yellowish,  turbid,  or  sanguinolent  fluid ;  and  there  are  few  cases 
in  which  itching,  sometimes  almost  insupportable,  is  not  a  prominent  symptom, 
the  patient  feeling  as  if  he  could  tear  the  parts  to  pieces. 

Ulcers  not  unfrequently  form,  as  an  effect  of  frost-bite.  Generally  preceded 
by  slight  vesication,  they  are  superficial,  irritable,  and  indisposed  to  heal,  the 
discharge  being  of  a  thin,  ichorous  character ;  the  parts  around  are  red,  inflamed, 
and  congested,  and  the  erosive  action  often  spreads  over  a  considerable  surface. 
In  some  cases  it  extends  very  much  in  depth,  and  may  thus  ultimately  invade  a 
neighboring  joint,  bone,  tendon,  or  muscle. 

Gangrene  is  more  frequently  a  primary  than  a  secondary  effect  of  frost-bite; 
the  affected  part  is  of  a  dark  brownish,  or  blackish  color,  cold,  insensible,  aud 
exquisitely  fetid ;  in  some  cases  the  slough  is  dry  and  shrivelled,  like  a  rotten 
pear,  in  others,  it  is  moist  and  expanded.  In  persons  of  weak  constitntion,  aod 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  circulation  is  naturally  tcit 
feeble  and  languid,  it  often  spreads  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  in  general  its 
tendency  is  to  limit  itself  to  a  j^mall  space.  When  considerable,  it  may  invade 
all  the  component  tissues  of  a  limb,  the  soft  parts  as  well  as  the  bones  and  joint*. 

Pernio  may,  as  already  stated,  last  for  many  years,  alternately  disappearing 
and  recurring  under  the  slightest  local  and  constitutional  changes.     Atmospheric 
vicissitudes  generally  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  these  attacks,  the  patient 
being  often  a  complete  barometer :  a  combination  of  cold  and  moisture  is  particu- 
larly prejudicial.    During  the  dry  weather  of  summer  the  disease  not  unfreqnentlf 
goes  off  spontaneously,  but  is  sure  to  return  on  the  approach  of  winter.     In  this 
manner  life  may  be  rendered  perfectly  miserable,  especially  when  the  chilblain  is 
seated  in  the  feet,  the  patient  being  hardly  ever  able  to  walk  about  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  or  satisfaction. 

The  treatment  of  pernio  is  generally  too  little  regarded  by  the  practitioner,  who, 
knowing  that  it  never  endangers  life,  is  too  apt  to  overlook  its  just  claims  to  his 
sympathy.  Of  the  various  nMuedies  that  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  recom- 
mended for  its  relief,  those  that  are  of  a  slightly  stimulating  character  are  most 
entitled  to  confidence.  The  milder  forms  of  the  disease  are  often  speedily  relieved 
by  immersion  of  the  part  in  cold  water,  followed  by  the  use  of  a  strong  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  or,  what  is  pref«Table,  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine, 
which,  on  the  whole,  I  have  found  to  be  more  beneficial  than  any  other  article. 
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Sometimes  prompt  amelioration  is  afforded  by  the  application  of  carded  cotton, 
soap  lioiment,  spirits  of  camphor,  or  some  other  stimulating  embrocation. 

When  blisters  form  thej  should  immediately  be  opened,  and  the  affected  sur- 
face freely  touched  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Not  unfrequently  excellent  effects  follow  the  use  of  the  dilute  citrine  ointment, 
or  of  the  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  In  obstinate  cases  I  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  a  blister,  retained  until  thorough  vesication  is  produced. 

The  gangrenous  form  of  pernio  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 
Fetor  is  allayed  by  the  chlorides,  and  sloughs  are  removed  as  they  become  de- 
tached. Amputation  is  refrained  from  until  there  is  a  well-marked  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  even  then  the  surgeon  should  hesitate  if  the  system  is  not  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Baudens  asserts  that  most  operations  of  this  kind,  performed  in  the 
Crimea,  on  account  of  frost-bite,  were  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  shattered  and 
wasted  state  of  the  sick,  the  great  majority  of  whom  had  been  affected  with 
diarrhoea. 

In  all  cases  proper  attention  must  bo  paid  to  the  general  health ;  the  diet  must 
be  regulated,  the  bowels  evacuated,  the  secretions  improved  and  restored.  From 
neglect  of  these  precautions  great  temporary  suffering  is  often  induced. 

SECT.  Vn. — MORBID  GROWTHS. 

The  skin  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  morbid  growths,  some  of  a  benign,  others 
of  a  malignant  character.  Among  the  more  simple  formations  belonging  to  the 
former  class  are  warts,  corns,  homy  excrescences,  and  the  so-called  sebaceous 
tumor,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  its  seat  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  so  com- 
mon in  different  regions  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  Fibrous,  fibro-cellular,  or 
fibro-plastic  growths  are  also  sometimes  met  with,  although  they  are  infrequent ; 
they  are  never  malignant,  but  are  extremely  apt  to  return  after  extirpation. 
The  most  common  and  interesting  development  of  this  description  is  what  is 
termed  the  keloid  tumor,  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  general 
history  of  morbid  growths.  Finally,  the  skin  is  occasionally  remarkably  hyper- 
trophied,  either  congenitally,  or  as  a  result  of  interstitial  deposits. 

The  number  of  malignant  growths  of  the  cutaneous  tissues  is  quite  consid- 
erable, and,  as  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  often  followed  by  disastrous 
consequences,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  them  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
and  attention.  The  principal  affections,  recognized  by  pathologists,  as  apper- 
taining to  this  class  of  diseases,  are  scirrhus,  melanosis,  eiloid,  lupus,  epithelioma, 
and  the  peculiar  bark-like  formation  first  described  by  Dr.  Warren  under  the 
name  of  lepoid. 

1.    WARTS  OR  VERRUCOUS  GROWTHS. 

Warts  are  those  peculiar  excrescences,  or  prominences,  so  often  seen  upon  the 
hands  and  face  of  young  persons,  although  the  old  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
them.  They  consist  essentially  of  a  hypertrophous  condition  of  the  papillary 
structure  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  occur  in  sach  numbers  as  to  constitute  a 
genuine  verrucous  diathesis.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  not  only  developed 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  but  are  apt  to  attain  an  extraordinary  size.  Of  the 
exciting  causes  of  warts,  nothing  is  known ;  they  often  occur  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  instances  are  observed  in  which  they  betray  a  hereditary 
tendency. 

A  wart  is  a  hard,  insensible  excrescence,  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  more 
'  or  less  movable,  and  attached  by  a  broad  base,  although  sometimes  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  union  being  effected  by  a  very  narrow  pedicle ;  its  surface  is 
rough,  fissured  or  tuberculated,  and  usually  a  few  shades  darker  than  the  adjacent 
skin ;  its  size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  common  pea.  When  cut,  it  is  painful, 
and  bleeds  somewhat.  Its  structure  is  essentially  cellulo-fibrous.  The  fluid  which 
follows  a  section  of  a  body  of  this  kind,  has  been  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  l)e 
contagious,  or  iuoculable.  A  wart  on  the  face,  arm,  or  shoulder  sometimes  be- 
comes the  seat  of  carcinoma,  especially  when  it  is  constantly  rubbed  or  irritated. 
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The  treaiment  of  warts  is  very  simple.  Id  young  persona,  in  bet,  Huj  oAa 
dieappear  gpontuncously.  The  best  local  remedy  ia  ciiromic  Bcid,  with  eqoil 
parU  cf  water,  applied  with  a  glass  brash.  It  instanlly  turns  the  Bkia  Utck, 
and  forms  an  escliar,  which  drops  oS  in  six  or  eight  days,  leaving  a  heiltliy, 
granulating  sore,  which  soon  heals.  Tincture  of  iodine,  acetic  acid,  Uchloridc 
of  mercury,  aiid  sulphate  of  copper,  also,  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  When  i 
verrucoQs  diathesis  exists,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tlie  exhibition  of  irsenii-,  «r 
Donovan's  solution.  Excision  is  necessary  when  a  wart  displays  a  tendencjto 
malignancy. 

2.    SEBACEOUS  TEMOas. 

The  sebaceous  tumor,  essentially  consisting  of  an  enlargement  of  a  Bebaceou 
gland  with  a  retention  of  its  secretion,  has  been  described  under  Tarious  nuntt, 
founded  either  upon  the  character  of  its  walla,  the  fancied  nature  of  its  content), 
or  the  kind  of  structure  in  which  it  originates  ;  as  encysted,  atheromatons,  meli- 
eerie,  steatomutous,  and  follicnlar.  Wen  was  the  familiar  appellation  by  whid 
it  was  known  by  the  older  surgeons.  The  term  sebaceous  seems  to  me  to  bt 
preferable  to  any  other,  as  it  is  fully  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  affectioo. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sebaceous  Itinior  is  formed  is  easily  expluned.  Tbt 
first  link  in  the  morbid  chain  Is  the  obstruction  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  or  cntu» 
ous  follicle,  either  in  consequence  of  adhesive  inflammation,  or  the  inspisuted 
condition  of  its  own  secretion,  thereby  oikr- 
ing  a  mechanical  impediment  to  its  escape. 
Being  thus  forcibly  retained,  the  mUtw 
gradually  increases  in  quantity,  and  u  U 
does  so  it  necessarily  presses  everywheic 
upon  the  walls  of  the  gland,  which,  in  time, 
expands  into  a  strong  sac,  fig.  191,  vBryln; 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  i 
small  orange.  Essentially,  then,  the  tDinoi 
is  an  encysted  tumor,  consifiting  of  an  en- 
larged or  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  »• 
baceous  gland,  and  of  an  altered  state  of  iU 
own  secretion,  both  the  direct  and  inevitslile 
result  of  the  closure  of  the  natural  outlet 

The  contents  of  the  Rebaceons  tumor  in 
extremely  variable,  both  in  color  and  tia- 
sistence ;    in   general,    they    are   thick  sod 
whitish,  looking  and  feeling  very  mncb  lih 
a  mass  of  lard  or  tallow  ;  occasionally  llw,> 
present  the  appearance  and  consistence  ut 
honey ;  and  cases  are  met  with  in  which  they 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  pntty,  oi« 
thick  mixture  of  flour  and  water.    Some- 
times the  contents  of  a  tumor  of  this  kind  are  thin,  almost  watery,  and  exceed- 
ingly oB'ensivc.     At  other  times,  again,  short  hairs,  very  soft,  and  having  itell- 
formed  roots,  are  found  in  them,  as  represented  in  if' 
102 

Pdous  matter  is  most  commonly  found  in  sebaceous 
tumors  about  the  forehead  and  eyelids.  I  have  rcpest- 
tdlv  seen  it  in  these  situations,  particularly  in  rery 
}oung  subjcctx.  It  is  not  likely  that  tlie  hairs  thatw* 
fmiid  here  are  developed  in  the  morbid  growth;  ontbe 
contrary,  the  probability  is  that  they  are  intercepted 
durmg  the  process  of  occlusion  of  the  cutaneous  follide, 
and  that,  after  they  have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst,  they  are  capable  of  attaining  a  certain  development, 
but  ultimately  cease  to  grow,  and  so  become  effete  matter. 
The  sebaceous  tumor  is  sometimes  filled,  eilher  partially  or  completely,  witlt 
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ralculoas  matter,  consisting  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented 
together  by  a  minute  quantity  of  animal  substance.  A  case  has  been  recorded 
prhere  the  integuments  of  the  buttocks  were  completely  studded  with  small 
collections  of  this  description ;  they  occurred  in  a  young  lad,  aud  evidently  had 
heir  seat  in  the  skin-follicles.  Similar  formations  have  been  observed  on  the 
brehead,  scalp,  nose,  shoulders,  trunk,  and  scrotum. 

The  young  sebaceous  tumor  has  generally  a  very  thin,  soft,  delicate  cyst ; 
nrhereas  in  an  old  one  the  cyst  is  nearly  always  very  thick,  tough,  aud  fibrous ; 
>ceasionally,  indeed,  fibro-cartilaginous,  fibro-plastic,  or  even  calcified.  Exter- 
lally  the  cyst  is  rough,  and  more  or  less  intimately  adherent  to  the  suiTounding 
[)arts ;  internally,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  smooth  and  glistening,  not  unlike  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mator.  Small  sacs  are  sometimes  observed  in  its 
interior,  aud  I  have  several  times  seen  indistinct  partitions  thrown  across  it,  the 
result,  apparently,  of  plastic,  organized  deposits. 

The  sebaceous  tumor  is  free  from  pain,  has  few  vessels,  and  is  generally  very 
tardj  in  its  development,  except  when  the  cyst  remains  for  a  long  time  uncom- 
monly thin,  when  it  may  be  quite  rapid.  I  have  never  known  it  to  manifest  any 
malignant  tendency,  although  occasionally  it  inflames  and  ulcerates,  and  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  very  fetid  discliarge.  It  originally  occupies  the  substance  of  the 
skin,  but,  as  it  increases  in  size,  the  cyst  gradually  pushes  its  way  through,  so 
that  the  connection  between  them  is  ultimately  completely  lost.  Meanwhile,  the 
skin  itself  is  remarkably  attenuated,  and  often,  in  great  measure,  deprived  of 
hair,  especially  on  the  scalp,  where,  particularly  in  cases  of  long  standing,  the 
surface  is  frequently  quite  hard.  Here,  too,  the  steady,  persistent  pressure  of 
such  a  tumor  occasionally  indents  the  skull. 

The  degree  of  mobility  of  the  morbid  growth  is  extremely  variable,  depending 
upon  its  age  and  volume,  but,  above  ail,  upon  the  amount  and  laxity  of  the 
cellular  tissue  in  the  structures  in  which  it  is  developed.  Its  shape  is  for  the 
most  part  globular ;  but  when  it  is  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  it  to  have  a  compressed,  flattened  appearance. 

The  most  common  sites  of  the  sebaceous  tumor  are  the  face,  forehead,  and 
scalp.  It  is  also  met  with  on  the  neck,  eyelid,  shoulder,  back,  buttock,  and 
scrotum.  On  two  occasions  I  have  seen  it  on  the  prepuce,  the  patients  being 
small  boys  who  had  Ik'ou  circumcised  at  the  usual  period  at  which  that  opera- 
tion is  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is  very  rarely 
Been  on  the  extremities. 

The  number  of  sebaceous  tumors,  although  usually  small,  is  extremely  varia- 
ble. Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  while  at  other  times  there  may  be  as  many  as 
five  or  .six  on  the  same  person.  In  one  instance,  in  a  man  aged  forty,  I  counted 
upwards  of  two  hundred,  mostly  upon  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  Nearly  all 
began  when  he  was  quite  young,  soon  after  bathing  in  cold  water.  They  were 
of  the  meliceric  kind,  the  contents  of  many  being  visible  at  the  enlarged  and 
partially  obstructed  follicle,  where  they  had  concreted,  and  presented  a  yellowi.^h, 
dirty,  wax-like  appearance.  They  were  of  a  globular  or  ovoidal  shape,  aud 
varied  in  volume  from  that  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  hen's  i^^g. 

Childhood  and  adolescence  are  the  periods  of  life  most  obnoxious  to  the  forma- 
tion of  these  morbid  growths.  In  18f>2, 1  removed  at  the  Clinic  of  the  JeffVTsou 
Medical  College,  from  the  left  temple  of  a  child,  aged  two  years  and  a  half,  a 
small  sebaceous  tumor,  which,  judging  from  its  history,  had  evidently  an  intra- 
uterine origin.  It  lay  in  close  contact  with  the  frontal  bone.  More  recently  I 
operated  upon  a  similar  case,  in  a  child  three  months  old,  the  tumor  occupying 
the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  just  above  the  eyebrow.  Its  contents  were  re- 
markably fluid,  as  they  usually  are  when  the  disease  is  congenital. 

Occasionally  these  tumors  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family;  and 
now  and  then  they  display  an  evident  hereditary  tendency,  as  in  a  case  which 
fell  under  my  observation  in  1844,  in  which  the  disease  existed  upon  the  scalp 
of  a  young  woman  of  twenty-seven,  and  also  upon  that  of  her  father,  a  paternal 
aunt,  and  her  paternal  grandmother.  The  tumors  were,  respectively,  from  four 
to  seven  in  number,  and  varied  in  volume  from  that  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a 
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walnut.     Since  then  four  other  instances  of  a  similar  character  have  come  under 
my  notice. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  sebaceous  tumor  is  suflScientlj  easy.  Its  chronic  mardi, 
indolent  character,  soft,  doughy  consistence,  mobility,  and  peculiar  situation, 
together  with  the  absence  of  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and  the 
normal  appearance  of  the  skin,  always  serve  to  distinguish  it  firom  other  morbid 
growths. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  variety  of  tumor  is  thorough  excision ;  not  a  particle 
of  the  cyst  or  wall  should  be  left  behind,  otherwise  repullulation  will  be  inenta- 
ble.  When  the  tumor  is  situated  upon  the  scalp,  a  single  longitudinal  incision 
may  be  made  across  it,  the  flaps  being  dissected  off  from  each  side,  and  the 
morbid  mass  lifted  out  bodily,  without  exposing  its  contents.  In  most  otiier 
regions,  however,  the  best  plan  is  to  lay  the  tumor  open  from  within  outwards, 
turn  out  its  contents,  and  then  tear  away  the  cyst.  When  the  integuments  are 
diseased,  it  may  be  proper  to  include  the  altered  structures  in  an  elliptical  inci- 
sion. However  performed,  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken  without  due 
preparation  of  the  system,  as  I  have  repeatedly  known  it  to  be  followed  by  erysi- 
pelas. In  1863,  I  removed  a  small  sebaceous  tumor  from  the  back  part  of  the 
head  of  a  young  gentleman ;  for  the  first  few  days  the  case  went  on  well,  then 
erysipelas  appeared,  and  in  a  short  time  this  was  followed  by  an  immense  car- 
buncle, which  came  very  near  proving  fatal.  The  bleeding  after  such  an  opera- 
tion is  usually  trifling. 

3.    MOLLUSCOUS  TUMORS. 

There  is  a  variety  of  cutaneous  tumor,  to  which,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  knots  on  the  bark  of  the  maple,  the  term  molluscous  has  been  applied. 
When  fully  developed,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  ripe  currant,  which  it  further 
resembles  by  having  a  central  depression  upon  its  suifacc,  caused  by  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  its  contents.  Its  form  is  variable;  some  are  round  or  oTal, 
some  elongated,  and  as  if  compressed,  some  pedunculated,  and  some  wallet-shaped. 
In  color,  they  are  usually  red,  reddish-brown,  or  dusky  yellowish  ;  in  consistence, 
soft  and  spongy. 

Molluscous  tumors  occur  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  neck, 
back,  shoulders,  nates,  and  extremities,  and  often  exist  in  such  immense  numbers 
as  to  constitute  a  genuine  molluscous  diathesis.  What  is  singular  is  that  they 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  several  members  of  the  same  family ;  a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  their  rapid  and  consentaneous  development,  has  led  to  the 
idea  of  their  being  occasionally  contagious,  or  communicable  from  one  person  to 
another  by  contact.  Whether  this,  however,  is  really  so  or  not  remains  to  be 
proved. 

The  disease,  although  it  has  been  noticed  at  a  very  early  period,  as  in  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  is  most  common  in  adult  and  elderly  subjects.  Its  pro- 
gress is  frequently  very  rapid,  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  becoming  studded 
with  tumors  in  a  few  weeks.  How  the  disease  is  excited  we  are  uninformed,  nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  predisposing  causes.  The  immediate  influence  under 
which  it  is  developed  is  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  giving  rise  to  a 
rapid  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter,  which,  becoming  too  thick  to  escape  at  the 
natural  outlets,  accumulates  in  the  interior  of  these  reservoirs,  pressing  asunder 
their  walls,  and  giving  them  a  lobulated  appearance,  as  is  rendered  evident  on  a 
section  of  them. 

The  contents  of  these  little  tumors  consist  mainly  of  epidermic  scales,  in  union 
with  ovoid,  oblong,  or  cuboid  cells,  heaped  together  like  a  pile  of  eggs,  and 
occupied  either  by  granular  matter,  oil  globules,  or  a  peculiar  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, of  whose  nature  we  are  ignorant. 

Left  to  themselves,  molluscous  tumors  nearly  always  pass  into  ulceration, 
generally  beginning  at  their  summits,  and  gradually  progressing  until  their  con- 
tents are  completely  discharged,  when  the  parts  usually  readily  heal ;  or  they 
are  invaded  by  gangrene,  which  occasionally  extends  deeply  into  the  subjacent 
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tissaes,  and  thus  leads,  in  the  event  of  recovery,  to  dis6guring  scars.  Finally, 
cast's  occur  in  which  the  tumors  become  atrophied,  or  transformed  into  little 
pendulous  wart>1ike  excrescences. 

The  treatment  of  these  molluscous  formations  is  best  conducted  with  topical 
stimulants,  of  which  the  most  efficacious  are  tincture  of  iodine,  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  chromic  acid,  all  more  or  less 
diluted  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case,  or  the  tolerance 
of  the  parts,  the  object  being  rather  to  produce  a  sorbefacient  than  an  escharotic 
effect.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  brushing  the  surface  of  the  tumor  freely 
once  a  day  with  tincture  of  iodine  will  not  only  promptly  arrest  its  development, 
but  rapidly  promote  its  removal.  Laying  open  the  morbid  growth,  and  touching 
the  raw  surface  slightly  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  is  sometimes  highly  effica- 
cious. The  most  expeditions  method  of  all,  is  to  cut  it  away  with  the  knife, 
or  to  effect  its  strangulation  with  the  ligature.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  can 
only  be  adopted  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  when  the  number  of  tumors  is 
very  small. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Occasionally  the  molluscous 
tumor  in  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  disappears,  simply  under  the  influence  of 
a  change  of  air,  a  judiciously  regulated  diet,  and  attention  to  the  bowels  and 
secretions.  When  the  general  health  is  much  disordered,  the  first  object  should 
be  to  amend  it  by  the  interposition  of  suitable  remedies,  medicinal  and  hygienic. 
Cleanliness  is  of  great  importance,  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  When  there  is 
a  scorbutic  state  of  the  blood,  iron  and  quinine,  with  subacid  drinks  and  vegeta- 
bles, will  be  indicated. 

4.    MOLES. 

Moles  are  congenital  spots,  occurring  upon  various  portions  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  usually  of  a  dark,  grayish,  blackish,  tawny,  or  brownish 
color,  and  closely  covered  with  short,  thick,  almost  bristly  hairs.  They  occa- 
sionally project  somewhat  above  the  surrounding  level,  but  in  general  this  is  not 
the  case ;  they  are  usually  a  little  harder  than  the  natural  skin,  and  they  present 
themselves  in  various  forms,  of  which  the  round  and  oval  are  the  most  common. 
8ome  persons  are  remarkably  prone  to  the  formation  of  moles,  and  it  is  then  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  number  of  them  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body. 
When  single,  or  existing  in  small  numbers,  they  generally  occur  on  the  face, 
shoulder,  neck,  or  arm.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  three-cent-piece  to  that 
of  a  dinner-plate. 

The  color  of  these  spots  is  due  to  a  redundant  deposit  of  the  natural  pigment 
of  the  mucous  network  of  the  skin,  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  dermis,  and  probably  also  of  the  cuticle  and  of  the  hair  follicles. 

Long-continued  local  irritation,  such  as  is  caused  by  friction,  pressure,  or  want 
of  cleanliness,  may  occasionally  awaken  ulceration  of  these  bodies,  but  in  general 
they  remain  perfectly  stationary  and  innocuous.  A  few  years  ago,  I  excised 
from  the  back  part  of  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  of  upwards  of  eighty  a  mole 
which  had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him,  more  or  less,  for  thirty  years. 
It  had  latterly  become  ulcerated,  had  often  bled,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  very  fetid 
discharge.  It  was  included  in  an  elliptical  incision,  the  parts  healing  kindly, 
and  there  being  no  return  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  often  that  moles  become  subjects  of  surgical  interference ;  it  is  only, 
in  fact,  when  they  cause  serious  disfigurement,  or  when  they  fall  into  ulceration, 
that  professional  aid  is  sought.  It  has  been  proposed  to  get  rid  of  them  by 
mild  caustic  applications,  as  Vienna  paste,  chromic  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc ; 
but  as  such  a  procedure  might  be  followed  by  keloid,  the  best  plan  always  is  to 
use  the  knife,  the  morbid  structures  being  included  in  an  elliptical  incision,  the 
edges  of  which  are  afterwards  healed,  if  possible,  by  the  first  intention. 
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5.    HYPERTROPHT  OF  THE  SKIX. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  skin  is  now  and  ttii'n  ohsorred,  chiefly,  if  not  ezdiuirelj, 
KB  a  cuDgeiiilal  aflfection.  It  is  charactertneil  by  a  soft,  pendaloua  condition  of 
tbe  skiD,  which  haiigs  off  in  loose  folds  from  the  surface  to  which  it  ia  natarally 
attached,  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on  without  any  special  object  In  ail  other 
respects,  tlie  integnmcut  is  apparently  perfectly  normal,  there  beiai;  not  the 
slightest  alteration  of  color,  consistence,  or  structure,  at  least  so  far  as  we  ire 
enabled  to  judge  from  inapectiou.  Tbe  niot>t  common  sites  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  skin  are  the  nates,  scrotum,  prcpai-e,  and  vulva.  The  most  remarkable 
example  that  I  have  met  with  occurred,  as  a  congenital  vice,  on  the  back  of  the 
nock  of  a  female  child,  upwards  of  a  year  old ;  the  integument  formed  a  Urge 
penduloas  mass,  of  a  doughy,  inelastic  feel,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
causing  a  very  unseemly  deforiuiiy.  The  child  was,  iu  other  respects,  well 
formed. 

When  the  hypertrophicd  intcgamcnt  forms  an  unsightly  mass,  or  when  it  proves 
inconvenient  by  its  bulk,  the  surgeon  will  be  appealed  to  for  advice,  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  offending  structures.  Should  an  uperatiou  be 
decided  upon,  the  parls  should,  if  possible,  be  included  in  an  elliptic&l  indsion, 
care  being  taken  not  to  cut  away  so  much  of  the  skin  as  to  interfere  with  renoion. 
If  the  tumor  is  very  large,  and  the  patient  of  tender  age,  recourse  to  the  knife 
should  be  postponed  until  the  constitutional  stamina  are  sufficicully  developed 
to  enable  the  child  to  bear  the  shock  attendant  upon  so  severe  an  opcralioiL 
Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  guard  Qg&imit  hemorrhage,  which  might  other- 
wise be  profuse, 

6.    ELEPUANTIASIS,  OR  HYPERTROPHT  OP  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULAK  TISSrEL 

Arabian  elephant  iaMs.  Eg}'ptiftn  sarcocele,  or  the  glandular  disease  of  Barbt- 
does,  as  it  is  variously  denominated,  although  uncommon  in  this  country,  desertoa 
passing  notice  not  less  on  account  of  the  hideous  deformity  which  it  induces  thu 
its  obstinate  and  intractable  character.  The  favorite  scat  of  this  singular  di^ 
case  is  the  leg,  which  often  acqaira 
an  enormous  volume  and  a  most  gro- 
tesque appearance,  causing  a  strtkiig 
re$;embIanco  to  the  leg  of  the  elejihnt, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  not,  honenr, 
conlined  to  this  part  of  the  body;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  liable  to  occur  in 
various  organs,  particularly  the  scro- 
tum, prepuce,  and  pudendum,  whic-li, 
in  consequence,  sometimes  acqaire  u 
enormous  bulk.  A  tumor  of  this  kind, 
presented  to  me  by  Pr.  Bozcman,  uA 
removed  by  hini  from  the  genital  orpani 
of  a  negro,  weighed  forty  pounds ;  wd 
Clot-Bey  extirpated  one,  occupving  • 
similar  situation,  which  weighed  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  adjoin- 
ing cut,  fi}r.  193,  taken  from  a  clinical 
ease,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  tie- 
phanttasis  of  the  foot  and  leg. 
The  disease  is  met  with  in  tioth  sexes,  but  much  ofiener  in  males  than  in  females; 
it  occurs  in  various  races  of  men.  and  frequently  begins  at  an  early  agre,  althongk 
it  is  most  common  in  young  adults.  In  this  country  and  in  Europe  the  offbction 
is  ver}'  rare,  but  iu  certain  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  extremely  prevalent,  and  sometimes  even  endemic. 

Of  the  raufieg  of  elephantiasis  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  The  diseaaeis 
evidently  of  an  inflammatory  character,  but  how  this  is  brought  about  we  tn 
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entirely  ignorant  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  owing  to  an  obstruction  of 
the  principal  veins  of  the  affected  parts,  impeding  the  return  of  blood,  and  thus 
creating  congestion  and  irritation,  followed  by  plastic  exudation  in  the  interstices 
of  the  cutaneous  and  cellular  tissues.  From  the  fact  that  attacks  of  erysipelas 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  or,  rather,  that  this  aflfec- 
lion  not  unfrequently  precedes  the  outbreak  of  elephantiasis,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  it  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  disturbance  which  it  occasions  in  the 
nutritive  and  secretory  functions  of  the  parts.  Others,  again,  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  the  malady  essentially  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
▼essels,  attended  with  plastic  deposits  within  and  around  these  vessels,  whereby 
their  caliber  is  choked  up,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  their  contents  are 
prevented  from  discharging  themselves  into  the  thoracic  duct.  This  view  is,  on 
the  whole,  extremely  plausible,  for  it  really  comprises  all  the  cardinal  elements 
of  a  consistent  theory,  which  the  others  do  not.  That  there  is,  in  this  dis- 
ease, serious  mechanical  obstruction  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  unquestionable, 
and  I  know  of  none  that  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  result  than 
compression  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  If  then,  it  is  allowable,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  science,  to  frame  a  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  an  affection 
so  obscure  as  elephantiasis  is  acknowledged  to  be,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  attended  with  obstruction  of  their  caliber,  and 
deposits  of  plastic  matter,  which,  becoming  gradually  organized,  is  ultimately 
converted  into  an  analogous  fibrous  tissue,  thereby  completely  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  primitive  structures,  especially  the  cutaneous  and  cellular. 

Disseclion  shows  that  the  epidermis  in  this  disease  is  very  much  thickened, 
rugose,  and  so  firmly  adherent  as  to  come  off  with  difficulty.  The  true  skin  is 
of  a  whitish  color,  striated  in  its  texture,  and  very  hard  and  dense,  cutting  almost 
like  the  rind  of  bacon.  In  many  cases  it  is  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  papiihe  arc  enormously  hypertrophied,  and  of  an  elon- 
gated shape,  forming  large  l)odios  which  stand  off  prominently  from  the  substance 
of  the  true  skin.  The  cellular  tissue  is  co/npletely  changed  in  its  character;  its 
areolffi  are  obliterated,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  dense,  inelastic  fibroid  sub- 
stance, exhibiting  none  of  the  properties  of  the  original.  In  elephantiasis  of  the 
leg,  the  muscles,  compressed  by  the  new  matter,  and  deprived  of  activity,  are  found 
to  be  wasted,  pale,  and  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  bloodvessels  are 
generally  very  much  enlarged,  and  hence,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  e.xlirpate 
the  morbid  mass,  as  when  it  occupies  the  genital  organs,  treiiicndous  hemorrhage 
is  to  be  expected.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  larger  veins  are  obliterated,  espe- 
cially in  elephantiasis  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  ))rincipal  nerves  have  a  white, 
flattened  appearance,  and  are  apparently  augmented  in  size. 

The  symptoms  are  variable.  Often,  if,  indeed,  not  generally,  the  disease  comes 
on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  without  any  apparent  local  or  constitutional 
cause.  At  times,  however,  its  development  is  directly  traceable  to  local  injury, 
as  a  blow,  sprain,  or  contusion  ;  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  it  has  seemingly 
followed  upon  the  protracted  immersion  of  the  parts  in  cold  water,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  individual  compelling  him  to  pursue  such  a  habit  The  symptoms 
are  at  first  of  an  inflammatory  character ;  the  affected  surface,  red  and  painful, 
pits  on  pressure,  and  imparts  a  nodulated,  cord-like  sensation  to  the  finger ;  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  hard  and  infiltrated ;  and  the  movements  of  the 
diseased  structures  soon  become  stiff,  awkward,  and  embarrassed.  Sometimes 
red  lines  or  streaks  extend  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  high  np 
as  the  nearest  ganglions,  which  are  themselves  more  or  less  tender  and  swollen. 
Considerable  febrile  commotion  is  generally  present,  but  this  soon  subsides,  and 
the  disease  gradually  lapses  into  a  chronic  state,  which  often  ceases  only  with 
the  patient's  life. 

The  diagnosis  of  elephantiasis  is  unmistakable:  there  is  no  other  affection 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it  Once  seen,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
part  is  not  only  enlarged,  but  enormously  increased  in  weight  and  consistence ; 
it  feels  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  is  as  hard,  dense,  unyielding,  and  rough  as 
the  leg  of  the  animal  from  the  resemblance  to  which  it  has  derived  its  name. 
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The  surface  of  the  skin,  usually  much  darker  than  natural,  Is  fissured,  grooved, 
nodulated  or  tuberculated,  and  completely  deprived  of  its  normal  sensibility. 
Sores  occasionally  form  upon  it,  and,  gradually  spreading  in  diameter  and  depth, 
odd  greatly  to  the  local  distress.  Sometimes  small,  hard,  shining  scabs  exist, 
not  unlike  those  of  ichthyosis.  The  chronic  march  of  the  disease,  the  remarkable 
deformity  of  the  affected  parts,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  will  always 
prevent  it  from  being  confounded  with  anasarca,  the  only  lesion  which  bears  any 
resemblance  to  it. 

The  disease,  once  fully  established,  may  remain  completely  stationary  for  years, 
or  even  during  the  remainder  of  life,  or  it  may  go  on  gradually  increasing  until 
the  affected  parts  have  acquired  a  volume  and  a  weight  many  times  beyond  the 
natural  state.  Even  under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  suffering  is  chiefly 
of  a  mechanical  character,  the  general  health  often  continuing  good  to  the  last 
It  is  only,  in  fact,  when  intractable  ulcers  form,  and  there  is  an  abundant  dis- 
charge of  pus,  that  the  constitution  is  likely  to  give  way  under  the  local  drain 
and  irritation.  The  prognosis  is  of  course  most  unfavorable  in  those  countries 
where  the  disease  is  endemic ;  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  it  occurs 
only  as  a  sporadic  affection,  very  few  die  of  it. 

The  treatment  of  elephantiasis  is,  at  best,  very  unsatisfactory,  however  early 
it  may  be  commenced,  or  however  perse veringly  and  judiciously  it  may  be  con- 
ducted. Regarding  it  as  essentially  consisting  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  or  of  these  vessels  and  the  veins,  the  most  rational  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  suggests  itself  is  the  antiphlogistic,  of  which  leeching,  blistering,  and 
the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  are  among  the  more  important  and  reliable 
means.  The  object,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  to  reduce  local  action,  and 
thereby  prevent  subversion  of  structure.  Hence  the  sooner  these  remedies  are 
applied  the  more  likely  shall  we  be  to  obtain  resolution.  As  a  sorbefacient, 
there  is  no  article  in  the  whole  materia  medica  that  holds  out  such  strong  hopes 
of  relief  as  tincture  of  iodine,  used  either  pure  or  variously  diluted  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  It  not  only  promotes  the  removal  of  effused 
fluids,  but  produces  a  powerful  revulsive  and  antiphlogistic  action,  and  should  be 
employed,  steadily  and  persistently,  for  many  months  together.  The  effects  of 
the  treatment  will  be  greatly  augmented,  if,  superadded  to  it,  the  parts  l)e  occa- 
sionally scarified,  to  relieve  engorgement,  kept  at  rest  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  well  bandaged,  strapped,  or  mechanically  compressed.  Inunction  with  mild 
mercurial  ointment  also  sometimes  proves  beneficial ;  and,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  complaint,  lotions  of  acetate  of  lead,  hydroehlorate  of  ammonia,  and  of 
rectified  spirits,  are  worthy  of  trial,  especially  when  there  is  much  pain,  with  a 
tendency  to  rapid  effusion  and  organization. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  this  disease.  It  will,  in 
general,  greatly  assist  the  action  of  local  remedies  if  the  patient  be  put  under 
proper  restraint  in  respect  to  his  diet,  if  he  take  occasionally  a  brisk  cathartic, 
and  if  he  be  kept  pretty  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  saline  and  antimo- 
nial  mixture,  with  a  few  grains  of  calomel  every  night  at  bedtime,  until  slight 
ptyalism  is  produced.  Even  general  blt'cdiug  might  be  advantageously  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  if  there  is  a  robust  and  plethoric  state  of  the 
system. 

AVhen  the  malady  has  attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  development,  or 
has  gone  on  for  many  years  progressively  increasing,  or  has  remained  stationary 
for  a  long  time,  no  treatment  of  which  we  have  at  present  any  knowledge,  not 
even  ligation  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  affected  tissues,  will  be  likely  effectu- 
ally to  eradicate  the  disease,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  enable  the  parts  to 
Hisume  their  primitive  condition.  All  topical  and  general  means  are,  under 
such  circumstances,  absolutely  unavailing ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  from  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  is  a  diminution  of 
its  size,  not  a  complete  restoration  of  it  to  health.  Professor  Carnochan  deserves 
g^eat  credit  for  the  laudible  effort  which  he  has  made,  in  several  cases  of  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  leg,  to  arrest  the  morbid  growth,  and  ultimately  cause  its  ab- 
sorption by  ligating  the  femoral  artery;  but,  although  his  patients,  three  in 
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nomber,  were,  from  all  acconnts,  much  benefited,  it  is  questionable  whether,  in 
any,  a  complete  cure  has  been  effected.  In  the  summer  of  1857,  I  was  present 
at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  when  Dr.  Campbell,  then  surgeon-in-chief,  per- 
formed an  operation  of  this  kind  npon  a  negro,  aged  about  fifty,  who  had  long 
been  afflicted  with  this  complaint  in  one  of  his  legs ;  but  the  result  was  not  at  all 
eoconraging.  I  saw  the  man  occasionally  afterwards  for  many  months,  and  dar> 
log  my  last  visit  to  him,  more  than  a  year  after  the  operation,  the  limb  had  not 
undergone  any  material  change,  either  in  volume  or  consistence.  Indeed,  such 
a  procedure  could  hardly  be  expected  to  eventuate  favorably,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  excessive  disorganization  of  the  parts  and  the  astonishing  en- 
largement of  the  branches  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  operation  might,  if  per- 
formed early  in  the  disease,  and  if  conjoined  with  the  use  of  sorbofacieuts  and  the 
bandage,  be  worthy  of  further  trial ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  feel  inclined  to 
recommend  its  indiscriminate  employment. 

When  the  diseased  mass  is  very  large,  greatly  incommoding  by  its  weight  and 
bulk,  and  entirely  unamenable  to  treatment,  the  only  resource  is  removal  with 
the  knife.  If  it  occupy  a  limb,  amputation  will  be  both  safe  and  easy,  but  if 
it  involve  the  scrotum,  penis,  or  pudendum,  excision  may  prove  not  only  extremely 
difficult,  but  exceedingly  perilous,  life  being  endangered,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
shock  and  hemorrhage,  and  afterwards  by  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  exhausting 
suppuration. 

7.    KELOID  TUMORS. 

The  keloid  tumor,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crab,  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  first  accurately  described  by  Alibert,  in  his  treatise  on  cutaneous 
diseases,  in  1810.  It  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  hard,  semi-elastic, 
prominent  excrescences,  of  a  cylindrical  or  rounded  form,  more  or  less  discolored, 
and  the  seat  of  an  unpleasant  itching  sensation.  Processes,  roots,  or  branches 
usually  extend  from  it  into  the  neighboring  parts,  the  whole  looking  very  much 
like  the  cicatrice  of  a  bum. 

The  disease  is  generally  described  as  being  extremely  infrequent ;  but  judging 
from  my  own  experience  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  the  fact.  I  have 
notes  of  at  least  thirty  cases,  and  many  more  have  come  under  my  observation 
of  which  I  have  neglected  to  keep  a  record.  It  occurs  in  all  classes  of  society, 
in  both  sexes,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  at  almost  all  periods  of  life. 
The  youngest  case  of  it  that  has  been  under  my  charge  was  that  of  a  little  girl 
three  years  and  a  half  old ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  after 
the  age  of  sixty.  A  number  of  my  patients  were  negroes ;  but  whether  they 
are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  whites  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm,  although 
this  is  highly  probable. 

The  exciting  causes  of  keloid  are  not  always  the  same.  In  some  cases,  though 
these  constitute  a  marked  minority,  it  arises  spontaneously,  and  is  then  very  liable 
to  show  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  if  the  individual  was  laboring  under 
a  real  keloid  diathesis.  Of  this  form  of  the  affection  I  have  seen  two  remarkable 
examples.  In  general,  keloid  succeeds  to  some  local  injury,  sometimes  of  a 
severe,  but  more  commonly  of  a  trivial,  character,  as,  for  instance,  a  scratch, 
puncture,  or  abrasion.  In  four  of  my  cases  it  supervened,  respectively,  upon  the 
operation  of  cupping,  the  application  of  a  blister,  the  contact  of  nitric  acid,  and 
the  cicatrices  left  by  smallpox.  In  another  instance  it  broke  out  upon  a  vaccine 
scar.  In  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  it  was  produced  by  the  application  of  caustic 
potassa,  employed  for  destroying  an  enlarged  lymphatic  ganglion  of  the  neck. 
In  several  cases  I  have  known  it  to  follow  the  use  of  the  knife  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  tumors.  Thus,  in  an  elderly  lady  from  whom  I  removed  the  right  mam- 
mary gland,  two  well-marked  keloid  growths  came  on,  soon  after  the  operation,  at 
the  site  of  two  small  incisions  made  to  ease  one  of  the  flaps  with  a  view  to  more 
accurate  approximation ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  after  the  ablation 
of  keloid  tumors  both  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  at  the 
parts  transfixed  by  the  pins  used  in  introducing  the  twisted  suture,  is  familiar  to 
every  operator.     But  the  most  common  causes  of  keloid,  so  far  as  uiy  observa- 
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ion  extends,  are  bume  and  Bcalds,  the  ffroat  majority  of  iho  cases  ibxt  Iutc  nm 
ler  my  notice  haviog  been  produced  in  this  way. 
The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  occurrence  of  the  exciting  nwf  ui 
actual  development  of  the  disease  is  aitogethcr  uncertain  ;  in  many  cmh  it 
quite  short,  not  exceeding  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  farthest,  a  few  monilis :  ou  A» 
other  hand,  however,  the  time  is  occasionally  much  lunger.  In  se'eral  of  of 
cases,  the  tumors  had  acquired  a  large  bulk  in  the  space  of  a  single  year.  Obr 
fairly  commenced,  the  diseas^  gene  rally  proceeds  with  marked  rapidity,  eFpodiDf 
when  it  is  the  result  of  some  Irawmatie  cause ;  the  same  ia  also  true,  ai  Ina 
occasionally,  when  it  arises  spoutancously.  Thus,  in  an  instance  refriily 
under  my  observation,  an  immense  number  of  these  c.xcresceucp-s  appear*^  sjb* 
taueously  upon  different  parts  of  the  body  within  a  few  months  atlcr  tie  ittt 
inifeEtatiou  of  the  morbid  action. 

peculiar  extrrtial  characters  of  keloid  will  readily  be  understood  from  tk 
lexed  drawing,, fig.  I'Ji,  taken  from  a  colored  luou  upwards  of  fifty  yi 

Fig.  1(H. 


'■  ftprc,  whose  body  was  literally 
were  particularly  numerous  oi 
also  on  the  shoulders  and  arm 
were  entirely  free  from  th( 


vith  morbid  prowths  of  this  kind, 
n  the  neck  and  trunk,  both  in  front  and  behind,  v 
IS,  while  the  forearms,  hands,  and  lower  eslremiw* 
I.  In  size  they  ranged  from  that  of  a  small  LiM 
bean  up  to  that  of  a  sausage,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.  They  ■ 
all  shapes;  some  round  or  cylindrical,  some  elongated  and  flattened,  «ome  anfnUr. 
some  crucial,  some  crab-like  or  full  of  processes,  roots,  or  prongs ;  in  short.  n»tii« 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  her  ingenuity  in  devising  6gures  for  their  represeni*- 
tinn.  The  surface  of  nearly  all  was  rough,  wrinkled,  or  puckered.  Miwt  i>f  tin* 
projected  from  a  line  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  above  the  Burmundiwr 
level ;  some  were  isolated,  others  ran  into  each  other,  thereby  adding  still  fimlw 
to  their  grotesque  appearance.  Their  consistence  varied ;  most  of  thrra  mn 
remarkably  hard  and  firm,  feeliiig  very  much  like  a  mass  of  fihro-cartiIii|r*.  «ili 
a  slight  degree  of  the  elasticity  inherent  in  that  tissue.     In  regard  to  tbcirfokir. 
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mie  resembled  the  natural  skin,  but  the  great  majoritj  of  them  were  several 
lades  lighter.  The  intervening  integument  was  soand  up  to  the  very  borders 
r  the  keloid  tumors,  which  were  all  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  slightly  mova- 
le»  allowing  themselves  to  be  raised  up  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger ;  only 
few  seemed  to  be  completely  tied  down. 

This  remarkable  case  had  commenced  early  in  life,  bat  had  for  years  past  been 
Imost  stationary.  The  man  was  well  conditioned  when  I  saw  him,  and  his 
eneral  health  had  all  along  been  excellent ;  the  only  annoyance  which  he  ex- 
erienced  was  an  itching  or  stinging  sensation  in  some  of  the  tumors,  which, 
Ithough  at  times  very  severe,  especially  when  he  labored  under  constipation  or 
ccidental  overheating  of  the  body,  left  him  sufficient  comfort  for  sleep  and  other 
Djoyment 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ilazard,  of  this  city,  I  had  an  opportunity,  in 
859,  of  seeing  another  very  interesting  case  of  spontaneous,  universal  keloid 
isease,  in  a  young  gentleman,  aged  18  years,  a  native  of  Cuba.  Up  to  twelve 
lODths  previously,  when  it  first  began  to  show  itself,  he  had  always  enjoyed 
xeellent  health,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  perfectly  free  from  hereditary 
aint  of  every  description.  The  tumors  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  rounded  or 
»val  shape,  not  very  hard  to  the  touch,  movable,  vascular,  and  of  a  dusky  reddish 
iue.  In  a  few  places  they  existed  as  distinct  ridges,  from  a  line  to  an  inch  in 
ridth,  projecting  prominently  beyond  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  The 
lands  and  feet  were  covered  with  them,  particularly  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and 
ocs ;  they  were  also  found  on  the  legs,  knees,  buttocks,  right  arm,  and  elbow. 
They  were  free  from  pain,  and  quite  tolerant  of  manipulation.  The  general  health 
vas  somewhat  impaired,  the  youth  looking  dyspeptic,  and  laboring  under  partial 
)aralysiri  of  the  left  superior  extremity. 

In  white  persons  the  keloid  tumor  is  generally  a  few  shades  redder  than  the 
idjoining  skin ;  occasionally,  indeed,  it  has  a  very  fiery  appearance,  and  is  per- 
raded  by  numerous,  delicate,  superficial  vessels,  in  a  state  of  habitual  congestion. 

The  site  of  the  keloid  tumor  presents  nothing  of  a  definite  character.  When 
traumatic,  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  same  thing,  as  already 
stated,  may  happen  in  the  idiopathic  form.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  bo 
particularly  prone  to  appear  on  the  chest,  but,  judging  from  my  own  observation, 
this  is  doubtful. 

Pathologists  have  made  a  distinction  between  keloid  tumors  by  separating  them 
Into  two  varieties,  the  true  and  the  spurious.  The  former,  it  is  alleged,  arise 
spontaneously,  whereas  the  latter  are  always  caused  by  some  local  injury,  such 
IS  that  already  referred  to.  From  my  knowledge,  however,  of  this  disease,  I  am 
satisfied  that  such  a  division  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and,  consequently,  without 
my  foundation  in  nature  ;  the  structure  in  both  of  the  so-called  varieties  being 
perfectly  identical. 

Keloid,  although  a  troublesome,  is  not  a  dangerous,  disease,  inasmuch  as  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  degenerates  into  malignancy.  Of  all  the  cases  that  have  come 
ander  my  notice,  not  one  has  exhibited  such  a  tendency.  When  excised,  how- 
ever, it  nearly  always  soon  returns,  rising  with  increased  activity,  like  a  phoenix 
from  its  ashes ;  so  that  the  second  state  is  generally  much  worse  than  the  first. 
[n  some  cases,  the  tumors  remain  completely  stationary  for  a  long  time ;  in 
others,  on  the  contrary,  they  gradually  advance  until  they  have  acquired  a  con- 
siderable bulk,  when  they  usually  Ixjcome  passive,  and  so  continue  for  many  years. 
Occasionally,  in  consequence  apparently  of  prolonged  pressure  or  local  irritation, 
they  take  on  ulcerative  action,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  very  uncommon. 

In  regard  to  their  atrudure,  keloid  formations  belong  to  the  class  of  fibro- 
plastic growths,  di'Si.Tibod  in  tlie  chapter  on  tumors.  The  fibres  cross  each 
jther  in  every  possible  direction,  intercepting  cells  or  spaces  occupied  by  plastic 
natter,  of  a  softtT  nature.  A  section  presents,  to  the  naked  eye,  a  whitish, 
lomogreneous  asj>ect,  or,  if  the  mass  is  old,  very  much  the  appearance  of  an 
inripe  pear  or  turnip.  It  creaks  slightly  under  the  knife,  and  is  of  a  dense,  firm 
insistence,  with  very  little  elasticity.  Hardly  any  vessels  are  perceptible  in  its 
Bterior,  bat  the  surface  of  the  growth  is  usually,  as  already  stated,  quite  vascular, 
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the  Tessels  passing  over  it  in  dietinct  lines,  more  or  less  tortuous  a 
their  arrangement.  The  minnte  structure  of  keloid  is  well  see 
drawn  from  one  of  my  specimens  by  Dr.  DaCosta. 
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The  treatment  of  keloid  is  altogether  nn  satisfactory.  So  far  as  I  know,  then 
is  no  remedy  which  exercises  the  slightest  influence  in  arresting  its  progress  or 
promoting  its  removal.  Sorbefacients  and  alterants  of  etery  description,  io  e«[r 
form  of  combination,  and  in  every  variety  of  dose,  have  been  employed,  and  y* 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  solitary  instance  in  which  their  exhibition,  liowever  pro- 
tracted, has  been  followed  by  a  cure,  or  even  by  a  tendency  towards  such  a  resniL 
The  different  preparations  of  iodine,  arsenic,  chloride  of  barium,  hydrochlonti 
of  amnionia,  and  other  kindred  articles,  so  serviceable  in  some  other  moHiid 
growths,  have  all  signally  failed  in  effecting  any  beneficial  changes  in  this.  The 
excessive  itching,  burning,  or  stinging,  which  is  a  source  of  such  annoyance  wImi 
the  tumors  are  large  or  numerous,  is  best  relieved,  according  to  my  czperienn, 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  an  occasional  active  pui^ative,  the  ezhilnlitii 
of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture  with  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  and  tin 
frequent  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  either  simple,  or  medicated  with  soda,  potassi 
common  salt,  or  bran.  Anointing  the  tumors  occasionally  with  oil  or  mild 
pomatum  will  also  prove  serviceable.  Everything  like  pressure  or  local  irritatim 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  If  ulceration  arise,  none  but  the  most  soothing 
remedies  should  lie  employed. 

As  to  excision,  my  experience  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  In  the  many  CMW 
in  which  I  have  tried  it,  signal  failure  has  been  the  result,  the  disease  alwaji 
returning  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrice  within  a  short  time  after.  It  is  only  wbei 
the  tumors  act  obstructingly,  as  when  they  impede  the  opening  of  a  natural  outlet, 
or  become  a  source  of  great  disfigurement,  that  interference  should  be  considered 
as  warrantable.  In  some  cases  relief  might  possibly  be  afforded  by  a  plutie 
operation,  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  able  to  say  anything  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

8.   FIBB0C8  TCMona, 

Fibrous,  cellulo- fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic  tumors,  are  occasionally  met  with  ii 
the  skin,  especially  in  young  adults ;  they  usually  come  on  without  any  assigDaU* 
cause,  are  always  very  tardy  in  their  development,  and  arc  free  from  maligotiMTi 
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although  capable  of  repullalation  after  extirpation.  Their  most  common  sites  are 
the  neck,  chest,  and  shoulder,  but  thej  may  occur  at  all  points  of  the  body,  even 
upon  the  fingers  and  toes.  Varying  in  size  in  different  cases,  they  seldom  exceed, 
when  attention  is  first  called  to  them,  the  volume  of  a  hazelnut  or  an  almond  ; 
they  are  of  a  firm  consistence,  dense,  and  inelastic,  creaking  under  the  knife,  and 
exhibiting,  when  divided,  a  homogeneous  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  an  unripe 
pear  or  turnip,  with  but  little  evidence  of  vascularity.  Their  surface  is  generally 
smooth,  or  slightly  fissured,  pervaded  by  small  straggling  vessels,  and  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  the  skin  in  the  substance  of  which  they  are  developed. 
Afovable  at  first,  they  manifest  a  disposition,  as  they  increase  in  bulk,  to  extend 
into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  to  contract  adhesions,  and  to  become  affected 
with  sharp,  darting  pains,  seldom,  however,  so  severe  as  to  cause  much  annoyance. 
Id  time,  a  process  of  disintegration  may  be  set  up  in  them,  eventuating  finally  in 
ulceration,  especially  if  the  part  is  habitually  fretted  or  compressed.  The  general 
health  never  suffers. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  this  class  of  tumors  was  well  illustrated  in 
a  spKJcimen  which  I  removed  a  few  years  ago  from  the  neck  of  a  young  woman, 
a  patient  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a  small  almond,  of  a  whitish  appearance  and  firm  consistence,  and  had  been 
progressing  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  without  causing  any  particular  incon- 
venience. The  minute  structure  exhibited  the  usual  stroma  of  fibrous  growths 
in  other  situations,  inlaid  by  nucleated  cells. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  tumors  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  sorbefacient 
remedies ;  as  long  as  they  remain  inactive,  or  when  they  are  so  situated  as  to 
occasion  no  inconvenience,  they  may  be  let  alone,  but  when  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  they  should  always  be  extirpated. 

9.    EILOID. 

The  eiloid  tumor  is  extremely  uncommon,  only  a  few  cases  having  hitherto 
been  met  with.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  who  gave  it  the 
present  name  in  consideration  of  its  peculiar  coil-like  disposition.  In  its  earlier 
stages  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  elevation,  similar  to  that  occasioned 
by  a  bum,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  without  pain,  heat,  redness,  or 
ulceration,  until  it  acquires  a  large  bulk,  and  sensibly  affects  the  general  health. 
The  rolls,  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  surgeon,  lay  in  close  contact  with  each  other, 
each  being  about  four  inches  in  length,  the  whole  together  looking  very  much 
like  a  triple  coil  of  inflated  intestine.  The  growth  seemed  to  have  begun  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  by  a  narrow  base.  The  patient  was  a  negress,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  health  had  not  been  good  for  some  time  past.  The 
tumor,  although  removed  along  with  a  portion  of  sound  skin,  soon  returned. 
When  the  girl  was  seen  eighteen  months  afterwards,  it  occupied  the  same  site, 
but  was  not  as  large  as  the  original  one.  Being  again  extirpated,  it  rapidly  re- 
appeared, and  soon  proved  fatal,  the  patient  dying  dropsical.  Dissection  of  the 
body  revealed  important  disease  of  the  liver,  water  in  the  splanchnic  cavities, 
and  great  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  anatomy  of  eiloid  nothing  is  known.  It  probably  takes  its  rise  in  the 
substance  of  the  dermis,  but  how,  or  in  what  particular  part,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Warren  has  omitted  to  state  whether  the 
secondary  growth  had  the  same  coil-like  appearance  as  the  primary  one.  Tho 
only  remedy,  of  course,  for  this  disease,  is  early  and  efficient  extirpation,  with 
proper  attention  afterwards  to  the  general  health. 

10.   LEPOID. 

The  lepoid  formation  is  most  generally  observed  upon  the  face,  nose,  and  fore- 
head of  elderly  persons,  usually  males,  of  a  delicate  florid  complexion,  with  a 
habitual  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  light  eyes,  and  light, 
brown,  or  reddish  hair.    Although  occasionally  single,  I  hare  mose  commonly 
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found  it  to  be  multiple.     In  8omo  instances,  indeed,  quite  a  number  of  lepoid 
spots  arc  observed,  scattered  about  in  different  directions,  with  intermediate 
healthy  skin.     It  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  small,  drcom- 
scribed  speck,  not  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  mustard  seed,  and  of  a  dirty,  grayish 
color,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  very  rough,  brownish  crust  or  scale,  resem- 
bling the  bark  of  a  tree,  whence  its  name.     This,  falling  off,  is  soon  succeeded 
by  another,  of  the  same  complexion,  form,  and  consistence.     Thus  the  disease 
is  often  kept  up  for  many  successive  years.     At  last,  however,  ulceration  sets  in, 
and  the  dermis  exhibits  a  red,  glossy  surface,  spicular,  pitted,  or  granular,  and 
throwing  out  a  thin,  ill -elaborated  pus.     The  skin,  upon  inspection,  is  found  to 
be  almost  of  a  gristly  hardness,  its  internal  surface  being  studded  with  numerous 
little,  whitish,  rounded  bodies,  connected  together  by  a  dense,  grayish  substance. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  hardly  any  pain ;  but  the  patient 
is  generally  very  much  annoyed  by  itching,  leading  to  an  irresistible  desire  to 
scratch,  which  always  aggravates  it. 

The  nature  of  lepoid  is  undetermined.  Without  being  able  to  speak  positively, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  lupus  or  epithe- 
lioma ;  a  supposition  deriving  plausibility  from  the  circumstance  that,  although 
generally  disposed  to  remain  long  stationary,  or  to  make  but  little  progress,  it 
often  ultimately  takes  on  malignant  action ;  pursuing  then  very  much  the  same 
course  as  the  mild(T  forms  of  lupus. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  disease  is  non-interference.  The  rough,  bark-like 
scale  may  occasionally  be  softened  with  a  little  very  dilute  citrine  ointment,  or 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  collodion  and  one  of  castor  oil,  to  serre 
as  a  defence  from  the  air.  All  irritating  applications  must  be  refrained  from. 
If  the  disease  is  inclined  to  spread,  the  tissues  may  be  destroyed  with  the  Vienna 
paste,  or  removed  with  the  knife ;  but  in  general  it  will  be  safest  to  eschew  all 
operative  interference,  as  likely  to  aggravate  the  case  by  an  early  recurrence  of 
the  formation,  and  its  more  rapid  tendency  to  malignancy. 

IL    LUPUS. 

Under  the  term  lupus  are  comprehended  two  varieties  of  disease,  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  which  is  a  tendency  to  destructive  ulceration  of  the  skin  and 
areolar  tissue,  or  of  these  and  the  more  deep-seated  structures.     In  point  ot 
fact  the  two  affections  arc  identical :   the  onlv  difference  is  that  the  one  is 
milder  than  the  other,  more  tardy  in  its  progress,  and  less  disposed  to  spread, 
its  ravages  being  generally  limited  to  the  cutaneous  textures,  or  to  the  parts 
in  which  it  is  originally  locat(»d.      The  former  of  these  affections  is  called 
the  non-exedent,  stationary,  or  serpiginous  ulcer ;  the  latter  the  exedcnt,  eating, 
or  corroding  ulcer.     It  is  also  known  as  the  cancroid  or  voracious  ulcer.     The 
older  surgeons  described  it  under  the  appellation  of  noli  me  tangere,  in  reference 
to  the  exquisite  sensibility  by  which  it  is  so  often  characterized.     The  term 
lupus,  signifying  wolf,  is  suggestive  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  affection. 

Of  the  causes  of  lupus,  nothing  definite  is  known.  In  general,  it  comes  on 
spontaneously,  or  without  any  assignable  reason,  and  soon  exhibits  its  peculiar 
features.  Occasionally  its  origin  is  apparently  referable  to  some  local  injury,  aa 
a  scratch,  abrasion,  or  contusion,  or  to  the  irritation  of  some  warty  growth.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  a  scrofulous  state  of  the  constitution  predisposes  to 
its  occurrence,  and  this  is  probably  true,  although  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
has  been  imagined.  My  own  experience  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  origin  of  the  disease  has,  in  general,  any  such  relation ;  in  most  of 
the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  patients  seemed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly free  from  strumous  taint,  both  as  it  respected  the  actual  state  of  their  own 
system,  and  everything  like  hereditary  transmission.  Persons  of  a  delicate, 
ruddy  complexion,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  an  unusually  active  capillary 
circulation,  are  most  prone  to  the  disease,  not  only  as  it  regards  its  frequency, 
but  also  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  and  the  extent  of  its  ravages.  How  far  a 
syphilitic  taint  of  the  constitution  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  lupus  is  a 
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I>omt  that  has  not  been  ascertained ;  unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  in  the  power  of 
%he  practitioner  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of  his  cases  to  enable 
liim  to  trace,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  their  various  relations. 

Although  lupus  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  manifests  a  peculiar 
predilection  for  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  eyelids,  especially  the  lower.  It  rarely 
ciccurs  until  after  the  age  of  forty.  When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  sometimes 
l>reaks  out  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  at  several  points.  The  ulcers,  in  both 
varieties  of  the  affection,  are  usually  of  an  intractable  nature,  or  if,  as  occasion- 
Ally  happens,  they  heal  at  one  place,  they  are  sure  to  spread  at  another.  The 
discharge  is  ichorous,  and  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  brownish,  characteristic 
scab.  If  reparation  take  place,  the  new  skin  is  always  very  hard,  white,  irregu- 
lar, and  prone  to  take  on  disease  from  the  slightest  causes. 

1.  The  non-exederU  lupus,  often  described  as  the  serpiginous  ulcer  of  the  face, 
generally  begins  either  as  a  small,  hard,  white,  shining  tubercle,  or  as  a  fissure, 
crack,  or  excoriation,  with  indurated  edges,  and  a  thin,  brownish  incrustation. 
In  either  case,  it  soon  exhibits  its  characteristic  tendency  to  spread,  not  in  depth, 
T>ut  circnmferentially,  for  it  rarely,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  penetrates  beyond 
the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  or  even  far  into  that     In  fact,  it  is  essentially  a 
superficial  ulcer,  passing  generally  from  one  point  to  another,  but  seldom  in- 
irolving  the  deeper  structures,  except,  perhaps,  when  it  appears  on  the  ala  of  the 
nose,  where  it  occasionally  evinces  a  highly  erosive  disposition.     When  it  affects 
the  eyelids,  it  may,  in  time,  extend  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  even 
to  the  tarsal  cartilage,  but  in  general  it  remains  limited  for  years  to  the  skin,  or 
Bkin  and  areolar  tissue.     The  parts  around  the  ulcer  are  hard,  puckered,  tender, 
and  usually  somewhat  reddish,  although  very  often  they  retain  their  normal  color. 
The  ulcer  is  the  seat  of  occasional,  darting,  stinging,  or  shooting  pain,  and  of 
more  or  less  itching,  generally  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  pain  itselC 
When  the  scab,  which  is  usually  very  thin,  and  of  a  brownish,  or  blackish  color, 
drops  off,  it  is  speedily  succeeded  by  another  of  a  similar  kind.     When  the  sur- 
face is  thus  exposed,  it  is  occasionally  found  to  be  covered  by  very  red,  vascular, 
sensitive  granulations,  smeared  over  with  thick,  yellowish,  viscid  pus,  and  dis- 
posed to  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch.     The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  usually  steep, 
jagged,  and  slightly  everted.     As  the  sore  spreads  in  one  direction,  it  often  heals 
in  another,  leaving  a  whitish,  leucoid,  or  milky  scar,  strikingly  contrasting  with 
the  surrounding  parts. 

The  non-exedent  form  of  lupus  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  young  scrofulous 
females,  but,  if  this  be  the  fact,  my  experience  has  failed  to  afford  me  any  evidence 
of  it.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  they  have 
been  very  numerous,  it  appeared  after  middle  life,  in  both  sexes,  with  a  com- 
plexion that  was  either  very  florid  at  the  time,  or  had  been  so  shortly  before  the 
attack.  My  opinion  is  that  writers  often  confound  this  affection  with  the  effects 
of  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
superficial,  foul,  obstinate  ulcers,  which,  when  their  nature  is  properly  understood, 
may  always  be  made  to  disappear  promptly  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  bichloride  of  mercury. 

In  the  trecUment  of  this  variety  of  lupus,  none  but  the  mildest  and  most  sooth- 
ing applications  should  be  employed.  The  one  from  which  I  have  derived  most 
benefit  is  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  which,  while  it  changes  the  action  of  the 
secernent  vessels,  promotes  the  removal  of  effused  fluids,  and  serves  as  a  pro- 
tective against  atmospheric  and  other  injurious  impressions.  As  long  as  the  scab 
remains  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  it  should  not  be  disturbed  ;  otherwise  it  may 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  largely  diluted  with  simple  cerate.  Occasionally  a  little 
powdered  opium  forms  a  valuable  addition.  Brushing  over  the  part  once  every 
three  or  four  days  with  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  glycerin  often  answers  a  good 
purpose.  When  the  ulcer  is  foul,  and  has  a  disposition  to  spread,  it  should 
occasionally  be  touched,  very  lightly,  but  effectually,  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
dilute  nitric  acid.  All  severe  applications  must  be  avoided,  as  they  generally 
do  Immense  harm. 
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Along  with  these  topical  remedies,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  ihe  state 
of  the  general  health,  which  is  often  not  a  little  disordered.     The  diet  sbould  be 
light,  simple,  unirritant,  and  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  a  vegetable  cbaracter, 
the  drinks  consisting  of  water,  milk,  or  weak  tea ;  the  bowels  and  secretions 
should  be  regulated  with  blue  mass  and  ipecacuanha,  or  blue  mass  and  colocynth; 
and,  if  signs  of  debility  exist,  tonics  should  be  resorted  to,  in  combination  with 
alterants,  of  which  the  best  are  quinine  and  iodide  of  iron,  with  a  minute  quantity 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  arsenious  acid.     Of  late,  very  favorable  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection, 
in  doses  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen  drops  thrice  a  day,  and  a  number  of  cases 
illustrative  of  its  beneficial  cflFects  have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals.    Of 
its  efficacy,  however,  I  can  say  nothing  from  personal  experience.     When  the 
vital  forces  are  much  Impaired,  cod-liver  oil  and  milk  punch  must  be  pressed  into 
the  service. 

2.  The  other  variety  of  lupus,  the  exedent^  corroding,  or  devouring  lupus  of 
authors,  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  class  of  affections  known  under  the  name 
of  epithelioma,  or  cancroid  disease.     It  is  a  genuine  cancerous  development, 
generally  beginning  in  the  form  of  a  hard  tubercle,  crack,  or  warty  excrescence, 
and  rapidly  extending  in  different  directions,  both  in  circumference  and  depth, 
until  it  has  occasioned  the  most  frightful  ravages,  and  the  most  dreadful  and  dis- 
gusting deformity.     Thus,  it  often  consumes  the  whole  of  the  nose,  one  cheek, 
the  entire  lip,  the  chin,  or  perhaps  the  forehead  and  orbit  of  the  eye,  the  ball  ojf 
which  may  ultimately  be  severed  from  its  connections  and  drop  down  into  the 
frightful  chasm  below.     To  witness  some  of  these  cases  is  a  truly  pitiful  and 
shocking  sight.     The  progress  of  the  disease  is  often  remarkably  rapid,  great 
mischief  being  sometimes  done  in  a  few  months ;  at  other  times  its  march  is  more 
slow,  or  the  malady,  after  having  evinced  a  most  destructive  tendency,  may 
suddenly  stop,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities. 
A  case  has  been  reported  to  nic  where  the  morbid  action,  after  having  destroyed 
the  greater  portion  of  one  cheek  with  the  corresponding  antrum,  has  remained  in 
a  state  of  abeyance  for  the  last  ten  years,  although  it  had  been  steadily  pursuing 
its  course  for  upwards  of  fifteen. 

The  ulcer  in  this  variety  of  lupus  has  an  excavated  appearance,  as  if  it  had 
been  punched  out  of  the  parts  on  wliich  it  rests ;  its  edges,  however,  are  generally 
somewhat  everted,  or  everted  at  one  place  and  slightly  overhanging  at  another, 
ragged,  and  often  as  if  worm-eaten ;  the  bottom  is  foul  and  covered  with  un- 
healthy granulations,  or  granulations  and  aplastic  lymph  ;  the  discharge  is  ichor- 
ous and  irritating ;  and  the  surface  around  is  indurated,  tender,  and  more  or 
less  discolored  and  ajdematous.  The  pain  is  generally  severe,  being  of  a  sharp, 
biting,  darting,  or  shooting  character,  and  liable  to  temporary  exacerbations 
from  exposure,  irregularities  of  diet,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  general 
health,  at  first  perhaps  entirely  sound,  becomes  seriously  affected  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  the  appetite  and  sleep  are  impaired  ;  the  strength  declines  ; 
marasmus  gradually  ensues ;  and  the  patient,  worn  out  by  suffering,  finally  dies 
completely  exhausted. 

The  great  object  in  the  treatment  of  the  corroding  form  of  lupus  is  to  arrest 
the  morbid  action,  either  with  the  knife,  or  some  suitable  escharotic,  as  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  or  the  Yienna  paste.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  measures, 
I  have  no  great  confidence  in  its  efficaey  as  a  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease,  since  it  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  capillaries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts  that  alterant  influence  which  is  necessary 
to  cause  a  permanent  suspension  of  the  specific  action  upon  which  the  malady 
originally  depended.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  the  knife, 
the  result  has  been  anything  but  flattering,  notwithstanding  the  most  thorough 
excision  and  the  most  careful  attention  in  regard  to  the  after-treatment.  Ind€»ed, 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  apparent  avidity,  so  to  speak,  with  which  the 
disease  returns.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  excision,  as  a  general  rule,  should 
give  way  to  escharotics,  either  such  as  have  been  just  alluded  to,  or,  what  I  be- 
lieve is  preferable,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  actual  cautery.     The  hot  iron  not  only 
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^flfectaallj  destroys  the  diseased  tissues,  but  it  seems  to  create  a  wide  spread 
^^nUry  iDflaeace  among  the  surrounding  parts,  emincntly^  unfaTorable  to  repolla- 
lation.  Not vithstan ding,  howerer,  all  the  care  and  precaution  that  may  be  em- 
ployed both  to  got  rid  of  the  disease  and  to  oppose  its  return,  it  must  be  confessed 
f  bat  our  efforts  are  generally,  in  the  end,  unavailing,  the  malady  oBually  coming 

hack,  and  ultimately  terminating  Tatally 

Ab  long  as  the  disease  is  stationary,  it  will  be  best,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to 

interfere  with  it  in  any  manner ;  the  scab,  if  there  is  any,  sbonld  be  let  alone, 

or,  if  the  sar&ce  is  exposed,  it  should  be  treated  with  the  most  soothing  and 

gentle  means. 

The  general  health  must,  in  this  as  in  the  more  simple  variety,  receive,  throngh- 

ont,  proper  attention ;  alterants  and  tonics  will  often  afford  essential  service ; 

and  the  strictest  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  diet,  bowels,  and 

secretions.     Arsenic,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  iron  are  particularly 

deserving  of  trial  as  constitutional  remedies. 

12.  MELANOSia. 

Melanosis  of  the  skin,  fig.  19fi,  is  very  uncommon,  and  probably  never  occors 
«B  a  primary  disease,  being  apparently  always  propagated  from  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  substance,  ur  from  some  lymphatic 

ganglion.     It  nearly  always  coexists  with  Pig-  196. 

melanosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
is,  therefore,  merely  an  evidence  of  a  gener- 
al taint  of  the  system.  In  a  case  that 
was  under  my  observation,  some  years  ago. 
Id  a  man,  aged  fifty-eight,  it  involved  nearly 
all  the  principal  organ.i,  and,  of  course, 
finally  proved  fatal.  In  another  instance 
which  occurred  in  this  city,  while  I  was  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Georpe  McClclian,  an 
immense  number  of  melanotic  tumors  ex- 
isted in  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the 
abdomen,  varying  from  the  volume  of  a  auiiui«urbiiciiaii0Fiiiih<irDt>kin. 
tmall  pea  up  to  that  of  a  mass  the  size  of 

a  large  almond ;  tlioy  were  of  a  firm,  fibro-cartilaginoua  consistence,  slightly 
movable,  exquisitely  painful,  and  of  a  bluish -black  color  The  remedy,  in  this 
case,  was  excision,  a  few  of  the  larger  tumofK  being  removed  at  a  time  ;  the 
operation  was  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  for  several  months,  when,  as 
but  little  progress  had  been  made  towards  a  cure,  the  patient  became  tired,  and 
declined  further  inlerference.  He  finally  died  completely  exhausted  by  bis 
disease. 

When  melanosis  is  confined  to  the  integuments,  and  occnra  as  a  circnmseribed 
tumor,  the  proper  remedy  is  early  and  free  excision ;  but  under  opposite  circum- 
stances, or,  when  it  coexists  in  other  parts,  or  is  extensively  diffused  through 
the  cutaneous  and  areolar  tissues,  all  interference  of  the  kind  should  be  avoided, 
as  likely  to  accelerate  the  fatal  crisis. 

13.  sciBBncs. 

Scirrfans  of  the  cutaneoas  tissue  is  also  exceedingly  uncommon ;  it  is,  however, 
occasionally  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  face,  forearms, 
and  hands.  It  generally  begins  in  the  form  of  a  whitish,  milky,  or  Icucoid  spot, 
commonly  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  level,  but  now  and  then  appa- 
rently somewhat  depressed,  of  a  dense,  Grni  consistence,  more  or  less  rough,  and 
completely  inlaid  in  llie  substance  of  the  skin.  Large  vessels  frequently  extend 
across  the  affected  parts,  the  redness  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  whiteness 
of  the  intervening  surface.  Movable  at  first,  the  tumor  gradually  contracts  adhe- 
aioDS,  and,  in  time,  involves  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance.     If  a  section 
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be  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  traversed  bj  white  lines,  and  to  yield,  on  pieenne, 
a  small  quantity  of  lactescent  fluid. 

Although  the  progress  of  this  affection  is  usually  slow,  its  tendency  ultimitelj 
is  to  disintegration  and  decay,  the  resulting  ulcer  having  an  irregular,  jigged 
appearance,  with  evei-ted  edges,  and  a  foul  bottom,  the  discharge  being  of  i 
sanious  or  ichorous  nature.  More  or  less  pain,  of  a  sharp,  lancinating  character, 
generally  attends.  As  the  morbid  action  proceeds,  new  leucoid  spots  are  often 
superadded  to  those  already  existing ;  the  health  gradually  gives  way,  and  the 
patient  finally  dies  exhausted,  though  commonly  not  until  carcinomatoos  disease 
has  developed  itself  in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the  lungs,  pleura, 
and  liver.  Occasionally  the  affected  parts  assume  a  true  cncephaloid  character, 
and  in  this  way  a  tumor  of  considerable  size  may  ultimately  be  formed,  very 
tender,  vascular,  and  subject  to  frequent  hemorrhages.  Finally,  the  scirrhous 
matter  sometimes  exists  as  an  infiltration,  although  such  an  occarrence  is  very 
infrequent. 

Secondary  scirrhus  of  the  integuments  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  it  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland  and  lymphatic  ganglions, 
and  g(inerally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  small,  hard,  shot-like  tul^rcles, 
firmly  and  immovably  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  skin.  The  number  of  these 
little  bodies  is  sometimes  very  great;  they  are  usually  quite  painful,  seldom 
attain  much  bulk,  and  do  not  often  ulcerate,  the  patient  nearly  always  dying  of 
the  primary  disease  before  this  event  has  had  time  to  take  place. 

The  intimate  character  of  these  secondary  formations  is  not  well  understood; 
in  most  cases,  especially  when  of  long  standing,  and  of  large  size,  they  contain 
encephaloid  matter  and.  true  cancer  juice.  Melanotic  substance  is  sometimes 
interspersed  through  them. 

Scirrhus  of  the  integuments  presents  the  same  unrelenting  character  as  this 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  extirpation,  the  only  resource  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  malady,  holds  out  no  })rospect  of  permanent  relief,  and  hence  all  that 
can  generally  be  done  is  to  palliate  the  patient's  suffering. 

SECT.  VIII. — INSECTS  IN  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULAR  TISSUE. 

The  f»kin  and  cellular  tissue  are  liable  to  be  infested  by  certain  insects,  which 
although  not  poisonous,  are  capable  of  inducing  serious  suffering,  especially  in 
persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament.  I  refer  more  particularly^  to  the 
chigoe  and  the  Guinea  worm. 

The  chigoe,  which  is  very  common  both  in  this  country,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies,  is  a  little  insect,  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  smallest  pin  head, 
which  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  of  other  exposed 
parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  sustenance  and  hatching.  It  is  a  species 
of  flea,  with  a  rostrum  as  long  as  the  body,  of  a  pale-brownish,  semi-transparent 
appearance,  with  legs  of  a  light  load  color,  which  often  deposits  its  eggs  in  im- 
mense numbers.  The  first  effect  is  an  itching  sensation,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  and,  ultimately,  by  an  ugly,  irritable,  spreading 
uicer.  If  the  part,  when  it  has  attained  this  stage,  be  carefully  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  cyst,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  bluish  color,  in 
which  the  ova  live  and  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity.  When  a  number  of 
chigoes  penetrate  the  skin  to^rether,  the  suffering  produced  by  them  may  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  violent  constitutional  disturbance  and  even  death. 

The  treatment  consists  in  picking  out  the  insect  and  its  eggs  with  a  JSne  needle, 
care  being  taken  not  to  rupture  the  cyst,  otherwise  the  young  brood  may  produce 
further  mischief.  Clearance  having  been  effected,  the  part  is  well  washed  with 
salt  water,  tobacco  juice,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  thoroughly  painted  with 
dilute  tincture  of  iodine.  The  female  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  said  to  ex- 
tract these  insects  with  great  dexterity. 

The  Guinea  worm,  or  little  dragon,  technically  called  filaria  medinensis,  also 
buries  itself  in  the  body.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  hot  countries,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  arc  often 
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sorely  aiBicted  by  it  Of  a  white  color,  and  of  a  filiform  shape,  it  has  an  orbi- 
cular moQth,  and  a  slightly  pointed  tail,  its  nsaal  length  being  from  five  to  ten 
inches,  and  its  thickness  that  of  a  small  violin  string.  Its  ordinary  abode  is  the 
snbcntaneoas  cellalar  tissue  of  the  feet  and  legs,  though  it  is  also  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  bodj,  as  the  face,  neck,  scrotum,  hands,  and  arms.  It  is  commonly 
coiled  up  circularly,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  distinct  cyst,  which  thus  separates  it 
from  the  surrounding  parts.  The  animal  enters  the  skin  when  quite  young,  and 
gradually  increases  in  size,  exciting  intolerable  itching,  inflammation,  swelling 
and  suppuration,  often  attended  with  fever,  and  sometimes  followed  by  gangrene. 
The  precise  situation  of  the  worm  is  generally  indicated  by  a  sort  of  boil,  or  a 
hard,  ridge-Hke  elevation.  When  ulceration  sets  in,  the  head  of  the  creature 
usually  protrudes  at  the  opening,  thus  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

In  the  treaimeni  of  this  affection,  the  proper  plan  is  to  cut  down  at  once  upon 
the  part,  and  extract  the  intruder.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  waste  time  in  the 
application  of  leeches,  liniments,  and  embrocations,  which,  so  long  as  the  cause 
of  irritation  lies  buried  under  the  skin,  can  produce  none  but  the  most  transient 
effect  If  the  tumor  is  already  open,  and  the  head  of  the  animal  is  protruding, 
extrusion  may  be  promoted  by  gentle  traction. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE   MUSCLES,  TENDONS, 

BURSES,   AND  APONEUROSES. 

SECT.  I. — MUSOLEa 

The  muscles  are  liable  to  wounds  and  lacerations,  inflammation,  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  and  different  kinds  of  transformations,  especially  the  fatty,  which 
occasionally  exists  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
body.  They  are  also  subject  to  some  of  the  carcinomatous  formations,  and  to 
the  development  of  hydatids  and  serous  cysts. 

1.  Wounds. — When  a  muscle  is  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument,  or  accidentally 
ruptured,  its  fibres  immediately  retract  so  as  to  drag  the  edges  of  the  wound 
more  or  less  widely  asunder.  The  extent  to  which  this  separation  may  be  carried 
varies,  in  general,  according  to  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  muscle,  from  a 
few  lines  to  as  many  inches.  In  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella,  the  action 
of  the  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh  often  draws  the  superior  fragment  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  away  from  the  inferior;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  fully  as  extensive  a  gap  would  be  produced  between  the  ends  of  this  muscle 
if  it  were  cut  in  two,  or  torn  asunder.  In  rupture  of  the  straight  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  the  edges  of  the  subcutaneous  wound  have  repeatedly  been  found  to  be 
separated  from  an  inch  and  a. half  to  two  inches*.  In  the  operation  for  the  cure 
of  strabismus,  the  retraction  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  divided  muscle  is 
seldom  less  than  from  four  to  six  lines,  and  often  even  considerably  more. 

The  above  facts  are  highly  interesting  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  inasmuch 
as  they  point  out  the  propriety  of  adopting  prompt  and  energetic  measures  for 
effecting  and  maintaining  apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  muscle ;  for  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  the  more  accurate  this  is  the  more  speedy  and  perfect 
will  be  the  cure.  If  the  edges  are  brought  fully  and  intimately  together,  the 
union  will  necessarily  require  but  a  small  quantity  of  plastic  matter  for  its  early 
and  complete  consolidation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gap  amounts  to  several 
inches,  either  no  union  will  occur,  or  it  will  be  effected  through  the  intervention 
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of  a  larp:c  quantity  of  cellulo- fibrous  tissue,  possessing  none  of  the  propeitict  of 
muscular  fibre.  Hence  the  affected  structures  must  always  remain  proportioa- 
ately  weak  and  disabled.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  thttfoUowi 
such  an  accident ;  in  wounds  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  for  example,  the  gip  ii 
sure  to  give  rise  to  hernia,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  deficiency  of  this  kiadeln* 
where  would  hardly  be  productive  of  less  serious  effects. 

2.  Laceration. — Rupture  of  the  muscles  is  often  produced  by  very  trifling 
causes,  the  most  common  of  which  arc  leaping,  or  jumping  across  ditches  or  om 
fences,  lifting  heavy  weights,  or  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  in  vfaich  the 
person  makes  a  powerful  effort  to  ward  off  injury.  Cases  are  upon  recoidof 
women  having  lacerated  the  abdominal  muscles  during  parturition.  Injories  rf 
this  kind  are  most  likely  to  happen,  other  things  being  equal,  when  a  mo'^IelHi 
undergone  the  fatty  degeneration,  which,  by  rendering  its  fibres  soft  and  lai^nbk, 
acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  rupture.  Long  continued  inactirityof 
a  muscle  followed  by  sudden  and  violent  contraction  may  be  mentioned  as  aoMher 
predisposing  cause  of  the  accident. 

The  muscles  which  are  most  liable  to  rupture  arc  the  straight  muscles  of  tkc 
abdomen,  the  psoas,  deltoid,  the  two-headed  flexor  of  the  arm,  the  straight  fcia» 
ral,  and  gastrocnemius. 

The  place  where  the  rupture  usually  occurs  is  near  the  junction  of  the  llerfij 
fibres  with  their  tendons  ;  but  occasionally  a  muscle  may  give  way  at  its  middl^ 
or,  in  fact,  at  almost  any  portion  of  its  extent.  In  twenty-one  cases  of  tlu 
affection  analyzed  by  Sedillot,  the  ruj)tun»,  in  thirteen,  took  place  at  the  mn- 
tion  of  the  fleshy  fibres  into  their  tendons,  while  in  the  remainder  it  was  seated  ■ 
the  body  of  the  muscle  itself.  The  laceration  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  frt 
fibres ;  at  other  times  it  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  a  muscle,  or  of  a  mil* 
cle  and  its  aponeurotic  envelop.  Finally,  cases  occur  in  which  a  number  of 
muscles  are  ruptured. 

The  symptoms  attendant  upon  this  lesion  are  not  always  well  mariced.  espcdiDf 
when  the  affected  muscle  is  deep  seated.  In  general,  it  may  1)e  a:«sumed  that 
the  accident  has  occurred,  if,  at  the  moment  of  some  violent  bodilv  exertion,  u 
in  leaping  a  ditch  or  fence,  the  individual  has  heard  a  distinct  noise  <»r  snap,  like 
the  crack  of  a  whip,  feels  severe  pain  in  some  particular  spot,  and  either  &lb 
down,  or  has  but  an  imperfect  use  of  himself.  Upon  examining  the  suffering 
part,  a  vacuity  will  probably  bo  noticed  at  one  point,  and  an  unusual  promiDence 
at  another,  followed  by  more  or  less  discoloration  and  tenderness  under  manipii* 
lation.  Occasionally  the  accident  is  attended  with  a  rather  copious  hemorrhafe. 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  an  artery  of  considerable  size,  as,  for  instance,  the  epi- 
gastric in  laceration  of  the  straight  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  pain  which 
follows  the  injury  is  often  very  sharp,  and  rarely  entirely  disappears  until  iftrt 
the  primary  effects  of  the  lesion  have  measurably  passed  off. 

Temporary  lameness  and  inability  to  move  about  for  some  time  are,  in  geneial, 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  this  accident,  prorided  it 
is  properly  managed  immediately  after  its  occurrence.  In  most  cases,  a  eoo- 
siderablc  period  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  reunion  of  the  torn  structnrrt 
will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  justify  their  accustomed  use.  Occasionally  violent 
symptoms  have  supervened  upon  the  accident ;  and  an  instance  has  been  reported 
of  a  young  man  who  died  from  rupture  of  the  psoas  muscle,  death  having  bcci 
preceded  by  severe  inflammation  and  infiltration  of  pus. 

The  treatment  of  this  lesion  cannot  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  or  under  aB 
circumstances.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  from  the  superficial  situation  of  the 
affected  muscle,  its  ends,  whether  they  have  been  cut  or  ruptured,  shoold  be 
freely  exposed,  and  then  carefully  approximated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  stitches 
to  hold  them  in  contact  until  firm  union  has  been  established.  For  this  puipoie 
the  threads  should  be  carried  nearly  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  maede^ 
the  object  being  thorough  apposition  both  of  the  superficial  and  deepportioiuof 
the  wound.  In  case  the  muscle  has  been  ruptured,  the  edges  of  the  wound  aaj 
be  so  ragged  as  to  require  some  retrenching  before  placing  them  in  contact,  pre- 
cisely as  in  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  integuments.     If  the  precaution  of  atitcUiV 
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Is  be  neglected,  the  results  above  adverted  to  will  be  inevitable,  and  it  is, 
re,  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  attention  to 
le,  which  is  so  mach  neglected  by  surgeons. 

parts  being  properly  approximated  are  next  placed  in  an  easy,  elevated, 
lazed  position,  splints  and  bandages  being  employed  for  this  purpose,  if 
kry  ;  they  are  then  treated  upon  general  antiphlogistic  principles.  If  the 
^d  muscle  is  deep-seated,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  rest  and  relaxa- 
ided  by  soothing  and  astringent  applications,  along  with  suitable  internal 
es,  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  In  laceration  of  the  muscles 
extrtmitics,  important  advantage  may  always  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
Hers,  applied  in  opposite  directions,  as  the  ends  of  the  wound  may  thus  not 
3  more  effectually  approximated,  but  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres 
asily  controlled,  than  in  any  other  manner. 

njiammation. — Inflammation  of  the  muscles  may  present  itself  in  two 
es  of  form,  the  acute  and  chronic ;  both,  however,  are  uncommon,  and  are 
observed  as  consequences  of  extenial  injury,  as  blows,  wounds,  or  contu- 
rach  as  we  meet  with  in  fractures  and  dislocations ;  or  as  effects  of  gout 
eomatism.  The  sheaths  of  the  muscles  very  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
pate  in  the  morbid  action.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  all  severe,  con- 
)lc  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  may  take  place,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
s  runs  into  suppuration,  much  less  mortification.  The  latter  termination 
fly  met  with  in  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  in  old  worn-out  subjects,  and  in 
18  of  different  descriptions  after  violent  external  injury.  It  is  easily  recog- 
by  the  dark  greenish  color  of  the  fleshy  fibres,  by  their  softness  and  lacera- 
and  bj  their  excessively  fetid  odor.  The  parts  arc  detached  in  ragged 
,  bathed  in  a  thin,  sanious,  dirty,  and  offensive  fluid. 
ite  inflammation  of  the  muscles  is  characterized  by  excessive  pain,  of  a 
darting  character,  or  by  dull,  heavy,  aching  sensations,  accompanied  with 
Dg  of  soreness,  and  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion  and  pressure.  In 
^ases,  as  when  the  disease  supervenes  upon  fractures  or  the  amputation  of 
,  it  is  attended  by  a  remarkable  twitching  or  jerking,  occasionally  amount- 
real  spasm,  which  only  yields  to  large  doses  of  anodynes,  and  hot,  sooth- 
plications. 

onic  myositis  is  not  uncommon ;  like  the  acute  variety,  to  which  it  gener- 
oceeds,  it  is  more  frequently  met  with,  surgically  considered,  as  a  secondary 
«  a  primary  affection.  When  long  continued,  it  is  very  prone  to  give 
»  fatty  degeneration,  softening,  ulceration,  and  other  changes,  which  it  is 
mpossible  to  cure. 

^b/^y  Transformation, — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  is  often,  if  not 
Uy,  a  result  of  chronic  inflanmiation,  especially  when  conjoined  for  any 
erable  period  with  steady,  pernistent  inactivity,  or  want  of  exercise, 
ler  inflammation,  however,  is  always  necessary  to  its  formation  is  still  a 
1  question,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is.  When  thus  affected 
ihy  fibres  assume  a  pale  yellowish,  whitish,  or  slightly  reddish  color,  at  the 
ime  that  they  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  so  much  softened  as  to  yield 
the  most  trivial  force.  On  pressure,  a  clear,  oily  fluid  exudes,  which 
B  the  finger,  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  composed  of  elain,  adipocire^ 
dinary  fat,  in  variable  proportions.  These  substances  are  not  deposited, 
le  have  conjectured,  between  the  fleshy  fibres,  but  form  actually  a  portion 
ir  constituent  principles  ;  their  proper  tissue  being  found,  when  examined 
copically,  to  be  filled  with  granules,  partly  interposed  between  their  strias, 
jrtlj  replacing  them. 

fatty  transformation  is  most  common,  as  well  as  most  marked,  in  the 
•  of  the  loins,  hip,  thigh,  and  leg  of  old  persons  affected  with  paralysis, 
kewise  oecasionallv  observed  in  the  heart,  and  now  and  then  in  the  mus- 
roand  unreduced  luxations,  large  exostoses,  and  old,  deep-seated  ulcers. 
the  change  is  profound  and  extensive,  it  sometimes  involves  the  corres- 
ig  icodons  and  aponeuroses,  which,  in  consequence,  lose  their  polished, 
ike  lailre.     80  &r  as  we  know,  this  disease  does  not  admit  of  cure. 
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of  a  large  quantity  of  cellalo-fibrous  tissue,  possessing  none  of  the  propertiei  d 
muscular  fibre.  Hence  the  affected  structures  must  always  remain  proiwrtioii- 
ately  weak  and  disabled.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  thatfoUon 
such  an  accident ;  in  wounds  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  for  example,  the  gap  is 
sure  to  give  rise  to  hernia,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  deficiency  of  this  kindel»' 
where  would  hardly  be  productive  of  less  serious  effects. 

2.  Laceraiion, — Rupture  of  the  muscles  is  often  produced  by  yery  trifling 
causes,  the  most  common  of  which  are  leaping,  or  jumping  across  ditches  or  over 
fences,  lifting  heavy  weights,  or  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  in  which  the 
person  makes  a  powerful  effort  to  ward  off  injury.  Cases  are  upon  record  of 
women  having  lacerated  the  abdominal  muscles  during  parturition.  Injaries  of 
this  kind  are  most  likely  to  happen,  other  things  being  equal,  when  a  mum>le  hu 
undergone  the  fatty  degeneration,  which,  by  rendering  its  fibres  soft  and  lait^rable, 
acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  rupture.  Long  continued  inactivity  of 
a  muscle  followed  by  sudden  and  violent  contraction  may  be  mentioned  as  another 
predisposing  cause  of  the  accident. 

The  muscles  which  are  most  liable  to  rupture  are  the  straight  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  the  psoas,  deltoid,  the  two-headed  flexor  of  the  arm,  the  straight  femo> 
ral,  and  gastrocnemius. 

The  place  where  the  rupture  usually  occurs  is  near  the  junction  of  the  fleshy 
fibres  with  their  tendons  ;  but  occasionally  a  muscle  may  give  way  at  its  middle, 
or,  in  fact,  at  almost  any  portion  of  its  extent.  In  twenty-one  cases  of  this 
affection  analyzed  by  Sedillot,  the  rupture,  in  thirteen,  took  place  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  fleshy  fibres  into  their  tendons,  while  in  the  remainder  it  was  seated  in 
the  body  of  the  muscle  itself  The  laceration  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  few 
fibres ;  at  other  times  it  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  a  muscle,  or  of  a  mas- 
cle  and  its  aponeurotic  envelop.  Finally,  cases  occur  in  which  a  number  of 
muscles  are  ruptured. 

The  symptoms  attendant  upon  this  lesion  are  not  always  well  marked,  especially 
when  the  affected  muscle-  is  deep  seated.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  accident  has  occurred,  if,  at  the  moment  of  some  violent  bodilv  exertion,  as 
in  leaping  a  ditch  or  fence,  the  individual  has  heard  a  distinct  noise  or  snap,  like 
the  crack  of  a  whip,  feels  severe  pain  in  some  particular  spot,  and  either  falls 
down,  or  has  but  an  imperfect  use  of  himself.  Upon  examining  the  suffering 
part,  a  vacuity  will  probably  be  noticed  at  one  point,  and  an  unusual  prominence 
at  another,  followed  by  more  or  less  discoloration  and  tenderness  under  manipu- 
lation. Occasionally  the  accident  is  attended  with  a  rather  copious  hemorrhage, 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  an  artery  of  considerable  size,  as,  for  instance,  the  epi- 
gastric in  laceration  of  the  straight  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  pain  which 
follows  the  injury  is  often  very  sharp,  and  rarely  entirely  disappears  until  after 
the  primary  effects  of  the  lesion  have  measurably  passed  off. 

Temporary  lameness  and  inability  to  move  about  for  some  time  are,  in  general, 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  this  accident,  provided  it 
is  properly  managed  immediately  after  its  occurrence.  In  most  cases,  a  con- 
siderable period  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  reunion  of  the  torn  structures 
will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  justify  their  accustomed  use.  Occasionally  violent 
symptoms  have  supervened  upon  the  accident ;  and  an  instance  has  been  reported 
of  a  young  man  who  died  from  rupture  of  the  psoas  muscle,  death  having  been 
preceded  by  severe  inflammation  and  infiltration  of  pus. 

The  treatment  of  this  lesion  cannot  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  or  under  all 
circumstances.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  from  the  superficial  situation  of  the 
affected  muscle,  its  ends,  whether  they  have  been  cut  or  ruptured,  should  be 
freely  exposed,  and  then  carefully  approximated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  stitches 
to  hold  them  in  contact  until  firm  union  has  been  established.  For  this  purpose 
the  threads  should  be  carried  nearly  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  muscle, 
the  object  being  thorough  apposition  both  of  the  superficial  and  deep  portions  of 
the  wound.  In  case  the  muscle  has  been  ruptured,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may 
be  so  ragged  as  to  require  some  retrenching  before  placing  them  in  contact,  pre- 
cisely as  in  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  integuments.     If  the  precaution  of  stitching 
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the  parts  be  neglected,  the  resnlts  above  adverted  to  will  be  inevitable,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  attention  to 
this  mle,  which  is  so  mach  neglected  by  surgeons. 

The  parts  being  properly  approximated  are  next  placed  in  an  easy,  elevated, 
and  relaxed  position,  splints  and  bandages  being  employed  for  this  purpose,  if 
necessary ;  they  are  then  treated  upon  general  antiphlogistic  principles.  If  the 
raptured  muscle  is  deep-seated,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion, aided  by  soothing  and  astringent  applications,  along  with  suitable  internal 
remedies,  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  In  laceration  of  the  muscles 
of  the  extremities,  important  advantage  may  always  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
two  rollers,  applied  in  opposite  directions,  as  the  ends  of  the  wound  may  thus  not 
only  be  more  effectually  approximated,  but  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres 
more  easily  controlled,  than  in  any  other  manner. 

3.  Inflammation, — Inflammation  of  the  muscles  may  present  itself  in  two 
rarieties  of  form,  the  acute  and  chronic ;  both,  however,  are  uncommon,  and  are 
chiefly  observed  as  consequences  of  external  injury,  as  blows,  wounds,  or  contu- 
sions, such  as  we  meet  with  in  fractures  and  dislocations ;  or  as  efiects  of  gout 
and  rhenmatism.  The  sheaths  of  the  muscles  very  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
participate  in  the  morbid  action.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  all  severe,  con- 
siderable effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  may  take  place,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
disease  runs  into  suppuration,  much  less  mortification.  The  latter  termination 
is  chiefly  met  with  in  er}''sipelas  and  carbuncle,  in  old  worn-out  subjects,  and  in 
persons  of  different  descriptions  after  violent  external  injury.  It  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  dark  greenish  color  of  the  fleshy  fibres,  by  their  softness  and  lacera- 
bility,  and  by  their  excessively  fetid  odor.  The  parts  are  detached  in  ragged 
shreds,  bathed  in  a  thin,  sanious,  dirty,  and  offensive  fluid. 

Acnte  inflammation  of  the  muscles  is  characterized  by  excessive  pain,  of  a 
sharp,  darting  character,  or  by  dull,  heavy,  aching  sensations,  accompanied  with 
a  feeling  of  soreness,  and  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion  and  pressure.  In 
some  cases,  as  when  the  disease  supervenes  upon  fractures  or  the  amputation  of 
a  limb,  it  is  attended  by  a  remarkable  twitching  or  jerking,  occasionally  amount- 
ing to  real  spasm,  which  only  yields  to  large  doses  of  anodynes,  and  hot,  sooth- 
ing applications. 

Chronic  myositis  is  not  uncommon ;  like  the  acute  variety,  to  which  it  gener- 
ftlly  snoceeds,  it  is  more  frequently  met  with,  surgically  considered,  as  a  secondary 
than  as  a  primary  affection.  When  long  continued,  it  is  very  prone  to  give 
rise  to  fatty  degeneration,  softening,  ulceration,  and  other  changes,  which  it  is 
often  impossible  to  cure. 

4.  Fatty  Transformation, — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  especially  when  conjoined  for  any 
considerable  period  with  steady,  persistent  inactivity,  or  want  of  exercise. 
Whether  inflammation,  however,  is  always  necessary  to  its  formation  is  still  a 
mooted  question,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is.  When  thus  affected 
the  fleshy  fibres  assume  a  pale  yellowish,  whitish,  or  slightly  reddish  color,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  so  much  softened  as  to  yield 
under  the  most  trivial  force.  On  pressure,  a  clear,  oily  fluid  exudes,  which 
greases  the  finger,  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  composed  of  elain,  adipocire, 
and  ordinary  fat,  in  variable  proportions.  These  substances  are  not  deposited, 
as  some  have  conjectured,  between  the  fleshy  fibres,  but  form  actually  a  portion 
of  their  constituent  principles ;  their  proper  tissue  being  found,  when  examined 
microscopically,  to  be  filled  with  granules,  partly  interposed  between  their  striae, 
and  partly  replacing  them. 

The  fatty  transformation  is  most  common,  as  well  as  most  marked,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  hip,  thigh,  and  leg  of  old  persons  affected  with  paralysis. 
It  is  likewise  occasionally  observed  in  the  heart,  and  now  and  then  in  the  mus- 
cles around  unreduced  luxations,  large  exostoses,  and  old,  deep-seated  ulcers. 
When  the  change  is  profound  and  extensive,  it  sometimes  involves  the  corres- 
ponding tendons  and  aponeuroses,  which,  in  consequence,  lose  their  polished, 
satin-like  lustre.     So  far  as  we  know,  this  disease  does  not  admit  of  cure. 
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5.  Ulceration. — Ulceration  of  the  mascles  is  an  uncommon  occorrence.   It  it 
chiefly  noticed  in  phagedenic  Bores  of  the  leg,  extending  sacoessiTelj  throujdb 
the  integuments,  cellular  tissue,  aponeuroses,  and,  finally,  the  musclea,  vbkh, 
however,  generally  resist  its  encroachments  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,   h 
some  of  these  cases  the  fleshy  fibres  are  in  a  complete  state  of  fatty  degeoen- 
tion,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  being  scraped  away  with  the 
greatest  facility.     When  the  ulceration  is  slight,  the  restorative  process  usoallj 
proceeds  kindly,  and  the  breach  is  soon  filled  with  healthy  granulatioDS.    ^'o 
special  treatment  is  required  in  this  disease,  apart  from  the  remedies  ordinarilj 
employed  under  such  circumstances. 

6.  Contraction, — Another  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  iiinscles,  or  of  the 
mascles  and  their  fibrous  envelops,  is  contraction  of  their  fleshy  fibres,  leading 
to  marked  disorder  of  their  functions,  along,  perhaps,  with  severe  pain,  and  even 
great  deformity,  as  is  so  often  seen  in  wry  neck,  consequent  upon  inflammation 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  splenius  muscles,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  from  the  effects  of  hip-joint  disease,  in  many  of  these  cases  the  disease 
is  obviously  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  character,  and  it  then  often  occors  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  immediate  exciting  cause  being  usually  exposure  to  cold  or 
cold  and  wet. 

In  the  treatment  of  myositis  attended  with  contraction  of  the  affected  masdes, 
the  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause ;  as  to  whether  it  is  the  result  of  rheumatism,  gout,  scrofula,  or  syphilis, 
or  of  external  injury,  as  a  sprain,  twist,  blow,  v/ound,  or  contusion ;  for  upon 
the  knowledge  thus  derived  roust  necessarily  depend  the  character  of  our  reme- 
dies, and  the  chance  or  otherwise  of  a  cure.  I  have  usually  received  marked 
benefit  in  these  cases  from  the  use  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  in  combination  with 
a  full  dose  of  morphia  at  bedtime ;  aided  by  active  purgatives  and  diaphoretics, 
especially  the  warm  bath,  a  well-regulated  diet,  and  the  frequent  application  of 
Granville's  lotion  in  union  with  laudanum  and  soap  liniment,  thoroughly  rubhed 
upon  the  affected  parts.  The  muscular  rigidity  attendant  upon  a  syphilitic 
state  of  the  system  is  best  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone,  or 
conjoined  with  mercury. 

In  the  more  subacute  or  chronic  cases  of  muscular  contraction,  great  benefit 
may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  hot  and  cold  douches,  employed  twice  a  day, 
and  followed,  first,  by  dry  friction,  then  by  the  application  of  stimulating  lini- 
ments, and,  finally,  by  thorough  shampooing.  Frequent  motion  is  also  generally 
of  great  service,  to  break  up  adhesions,  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused 
fluids,  upon  which  the  rigidity  often  mainly  depends,  as  is  observed  in  the  short- 
ened and  rigid  state  of  the  limbs  after  severe  fractures  and  dislocations. 

7.  Atrophy, — Atrophy  of  the  muscles,  of  varving  degrees,  is  occasionally 
observed ;  it  may  occur  in  any  of  the  voluntary  inuticles,  but  is  most  common 
in  those  of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  the  deltoid  suffering  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  It  may  depend  upon  different  causes,  but  generally  it  is 
produced  by  inflammation,  palsy,  or  defective  circulation;  indeed,  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  function  of  innervation,  retard  or  diminish  the 
supply  of  l)lood,  or  induce  permanent  inactivity  in  a  muscle,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  so  many  causes  of  the  affection.  Hence  it  is  found  that  the  lesion  is 
usually  associated  with  paralysis,  whether  proceeding  indirectly  from  disease  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  directly  from  injury  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
suffering  structures.  The  muscles  around  luxated  joints,  es))ecially  those  of  the 
hip  and  shoulder,  are  frequently  atrophied,  either  simply  from  the  want  of  use, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  conjoint  influence  of  inflammation  and  inactivity. 
In  coxalgia,  similar  effects  generally  loccur,  the  wasting  usually  involving  all  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  fact  that  gout  and  rheumatism  are  fre- 
quently productive  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  familiar  to  every  practitioner. 

The  extent  to  which  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  may  proceed  is  variable. 
When  it  exists  in  a  high  degree,  they  may  be  reduced  to  mere  membranous 
bands,  pale,  flaccid,  and  almost  devoid  of  irritability ;  in  some  rare  instances 
their  fleshy  fibres  are  completely  absorbed,  a  dense  cellular  substance  being  all 
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that  is  left  in  their  place ;  or,  instead  of  this,  they  are  found  to  be  softened  and 
transformed  into  fatty  matter. 

In  the  treeUment  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  the  first  object  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  by  removing  which  the  lesion 
sometimes  rapidly  disappears  of  its  own  accord,  or,  at  all  events,  under  very 
simple  management.  Atrophy  dependent  upon  imperfect  supply  of  blood  is 
often  irremediable,  and  the  same  is  frequently  the  case  when  it  is  caused  by  gout 
and  rheumatism,  or  when  it  is  conjoined  with  the  fatty  degeneration.  The  treat- 
ment of  atrophy  dependent  upon  loss  of  innervation,  constituting  what  is  called 
wasting  palsy,  will  receive  special  attention  in  the  chapter  on  the  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  nerves,  where  its  consideration  properly  belongs. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  may  be,  much  may  be  done, 
after  that  has  been  removed,  towards  effecting  restoration  by  the  steady  and 
persistent  use  of  the  hot  and  cold  douches,  stimulating  embrocations,  dry  fric- 
tions, and  regular,  systematic  exercise  of  the  affected  structures,  educating  them, 
80  to  speak,  and  thus  gradually  qualifying  them,  for  the  resumption  of  their 
appropriate  functions. 

8.  Tumors. — Various  morbid  growths  occur  in  and  among  the  muscles,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  hydatic,  cystic,  fibroid,  erectile,  melanotic,  and  enceph- 

aloid. 

a.  It  is  uncommon  to  meet  with  hydatids  in  the  muscles,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  only  one  case.  The  patient,  a  laboring  man,  aged  twenty-five  years,  had 
accidentally  discovered  a  swelling  in  the  substance  of  the  right  deltoid  muscle 
six  months  previously,  when  it  was  hardly  as  large  as  a  hazelnut.  At  the  time 
of  my  examination,  it  was  of  the  volume  of  an  almond  with  its  shell,  of  a  rounded, 
elongated  shape,  a  little  movable,  and  of  a  firm,  fibrous  consistence,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  elasticity.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  tumor  had  become  some- 
what painful,  especially  after  exercise,  and  the  pressure  made  in  examining  it 
was  productive  of  considerable  uneasiness.  The  skin  over  it  was  perfectly 
healthy. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  tumor  could  not,  of  course,  be  determined  beforehand ; 
what  it  resembled  most,  especially  in  point  of  consistence,  was  an  enlarged  lym- 
phatic ganglion,  but  the  rarity  of  such  a  disease  in  this  situation  invalidated  this 
conclusion,  and  left  me  in  complete  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  It 
was  too  deep-seated  for  a  sebaceous  tumor,  and  it  possessed  none  of 
the  external  characters  of  a  fibrous,  fibro-plastic,  or  fatty  one.  Fig.  197. 

During  the  excision,  the  knife  was  carried  perpendicularly  down 
over  the  tumor,  in  doing  which,  the  point  penetrated  its  interior,  an 
occurrence  which  was  instantly  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  small 
quantity  of  thin  pus,  inducing  me  to  think  that  the  tumor,  after  all, 
was  merely  a  diseased  lymphatic  ganglion.  On  continuing  the  diaS-  Hydatid. 
section,  however,  I  soon  found  that  there  was  a  distinct  cyst,  which, 
being  collapsed,  was  separated  with  some  difficulty  from  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  The  operation  being  completed,  a  small 
body,  fig.  197,  was  picked  up  on  the  floor,  which,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  a 
globular  hydatid,  not  more  than  six  lines  in  diameter,  and  furnished  with  a  dis- 
tinct sucker.  The  cyst  was  very  soft  and  thin,  smooth  internally,  and  filamentous 
externally. 

b.  Tumors  of  a  cystic  character  are  occasionally  met  with  in  and  among  the 
muscles.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  J  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  1856, 
with  Dr.  Da  Costa,  the  growth,  occupying  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of  the 
thigh,  was  nearly  of  the  volume  of  an  adult  head.  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged 
fifty-eight,  who  had  fallen  dowir  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  which  she  struck  the  limb 
severely,  causing  deep  ecchymosis  and  great  difficulty  in  walking.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  a  swelling  formed,  which,  prradually  increasing,  in  less  than  a  year 
acquired  the  size  above  mentioned,  being  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  severe 
darting  pain,  with  considerable  discoloration  of  the  integuments.  The  tumor 
fluctuated  indistinctly,  and  a  puncture  with  the  exploring  needle  gave  vent  merely 
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to  a  few  drops  of  fatty  fluid.  When  removed  by  Dr.  Brinton,  it  was  found  to 
bo  composed  of  a  very  thick,  deuse,  fibrous  cyst,  filled  with  a  sero-oleagiiMraB 
liquid.  The  patient  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  but 
was  troubled  for  a  long  time  afterwards  with  pain  in  the  limb  and  diflknlty  in 
walking. 

Cysts  in  the  voluntary  muscle  are  sometimes  occupied  by  blood.  A  ease  hu 
been  reported  in  which  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  situated  in  the  gastrocnanias,  in  a 
man,  aged  thirty-three,  contained  half  a  pint  of  this  substance. 

c.  Tumors  of  a  fibroid,  fibro-plastic,  and  fibro-cartilaginous  stroctare,  haTe 
been  found  in  different  voluntary  muscles,  especially  in  those  of  the  chest,  shoulder, 
arm,  and  thigh ;  they  are  generally  of  small  size,  slow  in  gprowth,  and  of  fim 
consistence,  with  a  tendency,  now  and  then,  to  recurrence  after  excision. 

d.  Osseous  tumors  are  uncommon  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  Mr.  W.  F.  TeeTta, 
in  a  monograph  on  morbid  growths  in  this  situation,  has  been  able  to  find  onlj 
three  cases  of  the  kind. 

6.  Tumors  of  an  erectile  character  have  been  seen  in  the  stemo-mastoid,  semi- 
membranous, external  oblique,  long  supinator,  and  semi-tendinous  muscles. 

/.  Melanosis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  muscles,  either  as  an  infiltration,  or  as  a 
distinct  tumor,  with  or  without  a  cyst,  of  an  irregularly  spherical  shape,  firm  in 
consistence,  and  from  the  volume  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  foetal  head.  The 
morbid  product,  which  generally  coexists  with  similar  formations  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  is  occasionally  directly  chargeable  to  external  injury,  although 
usually  it  takes  place  without  any  assignable  cause. 

g,  IJncephaloid,  scirrhus,  and  colloid  of  the  muscles  are  very  uncommon. 
They  obey  the  same  law  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  interesting^ 
case  of  colloid  described  by  Professor  J.  C.  Warren,  an  immense  number  of 
tumors  of  this  kind,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  granule,  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  existed  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  different  re^ons, 
especially  in  those  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

The  probability  is  that  none  of  these  heterocllte  formations  are  developed  in 
the  muscular  substance,  properly  so-called,  but  that  they  begin  in  the  inter- 
fibrillar  tissue,  from  which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  gradually  encroach 
upon  the  fleshy  fibres,  which  they  thus  displace,  alter,  and  finally  destroy. 

SECT.  II. — TENDONS. 

The  tendons,  like  the  muscles,  are  liable  to  wounds  and  lacerations,  but,  unlike 
them,  they  never  suffer  from  malignant  formations,  excepting  secondarily,  and 
then  only  very  rarely.     Inflammation  of  these  structures  is  also  very  infrequent 

1.  Wounds. — Tendons,  when  divided  subcutaneously,  readily  unite  through 
the  intervention  of  plastic  matter,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  very  common  at  the  present  day 
that  such  wounds  are  always  repaired  without  inflammation,  it  being  alleged 
that  this  process,  instead  of  being  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  a  positive  detri- 
ment. I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine.  If  its  advocates  mean  that  the 
inflammation  is  very  slight,  or  not  characterized  by  the  ordinary  phenomena,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  them ;  but  if  they  wish  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that 
inflammation  is  entirely  absent  throughout,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
case,  it  is  what  I  cannot  believe,  and  what  is  certainly  not  true. 

When  a  tendon,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  heel,  is  cut  across  subcu- 
taneously, the  first  thing  that  is  noticed  is  the  retraction  of  the  divided  ends,  so 
as  to  leave  a  distinct  gap  between  them,  often  amounting  to  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cord  and  its  previous  tension,  or 
the  degree  of  force  employed  in  stretching  the  parts  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Inflammation,  generally  of  a  very  slight  form,  next  takes  place,  and,  soon  after  this 
is  established,  plastic  matter  is  poured  out,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  tendon,  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  serves  to  connect  together. 
As  the  abnormal  action  subsides,  nucleated  cells  form  in  the  interior  of  the  effused 
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matter,  and  the  process  of  organization  thus  begun  steadily  advancing,  the  new 
sobBtance  is  gradually  converted  into  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  and  this,  in  turn,  at 
length  into  tendinous,  which,  however,  although  well  calculated  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended,  is,  like  all  new  tissues,  a  very  imperfect  type  of  the 
original.  The  reproductive  process  generally  advances  very  rapidly,  so  much  so 
that  the  person  soon  acquires  an  excellent  use  of  the  affected  parts.  It  is  upon 
a  knowledge  of  this  property  in  tendon,  when  subcutaneously  divided,  to  speedy 
reunion,  that  is  founded  the  operation  of  tenotomy,  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  modem  surgery. 

When  a  tendon  is  divided  in  an  open  wound,  the  two  ends  rarely  reunite  at 
all,  owing  mainly  to  two  circumstances :  the  first  is,  that  the  ends  retract  too  far 
to  enable  us  to  bring  them  properly  together,  and  the  second,  that  the  wound  nearly 
always  suppurates ;  an  occurrence  eminently  inimical  to  adhesive  action.  All 
the  earlier  operations  of  tenotomy  that  were  performed  according  to  this  principle, 
foiled  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  resulting  inflammation. 

The  treatmerU  of  a  divided  tendon,  then,  with  an  open  wound,  is  very  different 
from  that  where  the  wound  is  subcutaneous.  In  the  latter,  the  application  of  a 
bit  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the  puncture  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  the  air,  and  a 
little  attention  to  rest  and  position,  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  the  surgeon's  duty. 
In  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  the  cut  ends  must  be  carefully  approximated  by 
the  silver  wire  suture,  the  rest  of  the  wound  being  firmly  closed ;  or  the  limb  with 
which  the  tendon  is  connected  must  be  placed  in  the  most  thoroughly  relaxed 
position  possible,  in  order  to  approximate  its  extremities,  and  thus  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  reuniting,  an  occurrence,  however,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  rarely 
take  place  under  any  circumstances,  however  propitious.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Levert,  of  Mobile,  performed  many  years  ago,  prove  that  union  between  the 
divided  ends  of  a  tendon  will  be  much  more  likely  to  proceed  kindly  and  satis- 
factorily, when  the  parts  are  held  in  contact  by  a  metallic  suture  than  by  an 
ordinary  one.  My  opinion  is  that  practitioners  have  not  profited  enough  by  the 
results  of  these  researches.  The  recent  introduction  of  silver  wire,  by  Dr.  Sims, 
into  our  surgical  armamentarium,  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  re-excite  attention  to 
them. 

The  surgeon  is  sometimes  consulted  on  account  of  an  ununited  tendon,  with 
an  intervening  gap,  perhaps,  long  after  the  external  wound  has  healed.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  has  been  proposed  to  puncture  the  retracted  extremities 
subcutaneously,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  such  a  procedure  is  not  only  safe, 
but  generally  quite  successful.  Safe  it  undoubtedly  is,  but,  as  to  its  being  suc- 
cessful, that  is  simply  impossible,  unless,  what  seldom  happens,  the  two  efnds 
remain  in  close  proximity  with  each  other.  The  proper  remedy  is  to  expose  the 
parts  by  a  free  incision,  and,  having  pared  the  retracted  extremities,  to  unite 
them  with  silver  wire. 

2.  Rupture. — Tendons  are  sometimes  torn  away  from  their  sheaths  along  with 
the  fleshy  fibres  into  which  they  are  inserted,  hanging,  perhaps,  merely  by  one 
extremity  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  useless  to  replace  them,  even  if 
this  were  practicable,  as  there  would  be  no  likelihood  whatever  of  reunion ;  on 
the  contrary,  severe  inflammation  and  sloughing  would  be  inevitable. 

When  a  tendon  is  ruptured  subcutaneously,  a  loud  snap,  like  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  is  generally  heard  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  especially  if  the  cord  is 
a  large  one ;  the  part  is  instantly  deprived  of  its  functions,  and  a  well-marked 
gap,  interval,  or  hollow  is  perceptible  at  the  site  of  the  injury.  More  or  less 
inflammation  follows,  and  a  long  time  usually  elapses  before  the  patient  regains 
the  use  of  the  affected  limb.  The  tendon  which  is  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this 
way  is  that  of  the  heel,  its  rupture  being  generally  caused  by  violent  muscular 
exertion,  either  for  some  special  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  persons  on  the  stage,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  body  from  a  fall,  as  when  the  individual  makes  a 
finlse  step. 

The  treatment  of  a  subcutaneously  ruptured  tendon  must  be  conducted  by  rest 
and  complete  relaxation  of  the  affected  stuctures,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  bring  the 
divided  ends  as  closely  together  as  possible.    To  effect  this  to  the  best  advantage. 
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velopment,  and  were  evidently  merely  bo  many  masses  of  lymph,  which  had 
been  originally  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  bat  had  become  separ 
rated  in  consequence  of  the  continual  friction  of  the  tendon  to  which  the  sac 
was  connected. 

The  volume  of  the  cyst  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  i1 
is  of  a  globular  or  ovoidal  shape,  somewhat  elastic,  perfectly  movable,  firee  from 
pain,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  discoloration  of  the  skin.  A  sense  of  stiffness  and 
of  uneasiness,  felt  chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  tendon  on  which  it  is  situated, 
sometimes  attends  its  formation,  and  induces  the  patient  to  apply  for  advice.  1 
have  never  known  a  ganglion  to  suppurate. 

The  tumor  is  most  common  in  the  female,  and  is  met  with  chiefly  along  the 
extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  wrist,  and  lower  extremity  of  the  for& 
arm.  I  recollect  seeing,  some  years  ago,  a  case  where  it  was  situated  over  the 
radial  artery,  the  pulsations  of  which  were  so  thoroughly  imparted  to  it  as  to 
induce  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  several  physicians  who  examined  it,  that  it  was 
an  aneurism  of  that  vessel.  In  1854,  I  operated  upon  a  young  woman  who  had 
two  tumors  of  this  kind,  each  of  the  size  of  a  small  bird's  egg,  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot.  The  affection  sometimes  appears  at  an  early  age.  I  have 
met  with  it  in  a  child  only  eight  years  old. 

How  this  cyst  is  formed  is  still  a  mooted  point.  From  what  I  have  seen  ol 
it,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  sacculated  expansion  of  the  sheath  of 
the  tendons,  and  not,  as  some  pathologists  do,  as  a  new  formation.  From  the 
fact  that  it  is  most  common  in  hard  working  people,  it,  doubtless,  owes  ite 
origin  to  inflammation,  although  it  is  seldom  directly  chargeable  to  external  vio- 
lence. 

The  most  simple  and  certain  method  of  treatment  consists  in  rupturing  the 
ganglion,  and  scattering  its  contents  into  the  surrounding  cellular  substance, 
where  they  are  speedily  absorbed.  I  usually  perform  the  operation  with  my  twc 
thumbs,  but,  if  the  cyst  is  old  and  very  firm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  strike  it  witl 
a  book,  or  to  pierce  it  previously  by  a  subcutaneous  puncture.  Evacuation 
having  been  effected,  a  compress  inclosing  a  piece  of  coin  is  tied  upon  the  part, 
to  promote  the  adhesion  and  obliteration  of  its  cavity,  the  limb  being  maintained 
at  rest  until  the  resulting  inflammation  has  subsided.  When  the  ganglion  ie 
quite  young,  relief  may  occasionally  be  afforded  by  the  application  of  iodine  and 
systematic  compression  ;  ordinarily,  however,  such  means  are  quite  futile.  Iodine 
is  sometimes  advantageously  employed  as  an  injection,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
hydrocele.  When  the  ordinary  means  fail,  my  practice  is  to  cut  up  the  sac  as 
minutely  as  possible  with  a  delicate  bistoury,  inserted  subcutaneously,  and  then 
to  keep  up  steady  compression  until  oblitorative  inflammation  has  taken  place. 
Both  excision  and  direct  incision  must  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  endanger  the 
functions  of  the  part. 

SECT.  in. — SYNOVIAL  BURSES. 

The  synovial  burses,  bursae  mucosae,  or  mucous  pouches,  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  in  various  regions  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  joints  of  the  extremi- 
ties, being  small,  semi-transpanMit  sacs,  occupied  by  a  thin,  unctuous  fluid.  TheT 
are  for  the  most  part  interposed  between  bone  and  tendon,  tendon  and  tendon, 
bone  and  skin,  or  tendon  and  skin,  their  object  being  to  facilitate  motion  and 
ward  off  pressure.  Hence,  they  are  always  most  conspicuous  in*  those  situations 
which  are  habitually  subjected  to  friction ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  an 
occasionally  developed  to  meet  special  contingencies  arising  from  accidental 
causes,  as  the  pressure  of  a  shoe,  crutch,  or  artificial  leg.  In  club-foot  synovia 
pouches  arc  constantly  formed  upon  those  parts  of  the  foot  which,  being  partiallj 
displaced,  are  compelled  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body.  Altogether  then 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  sacs  in  the  natural  state. 

The  largest  and  most  important  synovial  pouches,  surgically  considered,  an 
situated  on  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  the  space  between  the  hyoic 
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bone  and  thyroid  cartilage,  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  the  olecranon  process, 
the  styloid  projections  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the 
great  trochanter,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the  front  of  the  patella, 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  ankle,  the  calcaneam, 
and  the  heads  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  burses  are  inflammation,  suppuration,  induration 
and  thickening,  dropsical  accumulations,  and  the  deFolopment  of  fibro-carti- 
laginous  concretions  in  their  interior.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  are 
ever  the  seat  of  any  of  the  heteroclite  formations  ;  at  all  events,  I  have  never  met 
with  any  examples  of  them. 

Inflammation  of  these  sacs  may  occur  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form,  the 
latter  being,  however,  by  far  the  more  frequent.  The  usual  cause  is  inordinate 
and  long-continued  friction  conjoined  with  pressure.  The  disease  may  also  be 
produced  by  blows,  contusions,  wounds,  and  punctures,  and,  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  syphilis,  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  the 
sudden  repulsion  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration.  The  housemaid's  knee,  and  the 
collier's  elbow,  are  examples  of  inflamed  and  enlarged  burses  produced  under  the 
influence  of  concentrated  and  protracted  pressure;  another  instance,  not  less 
striking,  is  afforded  by  the  bunion  which  so  frequently  forms  over  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  big  toe. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  burses  is  generally  productive  of  very  severe 
suffering ;  the  pain  is  tensive,  throbbing,  persistent,  and  greatly  aggravated  by 
motion,  pressure,  and  dependency ;  the  swelling,  which  is  often  considerable,  is 
QBually  due  partly  to  exterior  deposits,  partly  to  an  accumulation  of  synovial 
fluid,  the  quantity  of  which  is  commonly  very  much  increased ;  the  skin  is  of  a 
dusky  reddish  color,  and  deeply  congested ;  and  the  functions  of  the  affected 
stroctures  are  greatly  impaired,  if  not  completely  arrested.  Not  unfrequently 
the  swelling  is  of  an  oedematons  or  erysipelatous  character,  pitting  readily  under 
pressure,  and  being  the  seat  of  a  dull,  heavy,  prickling  sensation.  In  the  more 
severe  forms  of  acute  bursitis,  there  is  usually  considerable  constitutional  involve- 
ment, the  patient  being  feverish,  thirsty,  restless,  and  troubled  with  headache, 
loss  of  appetite  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms. 

Upon  cutting  into  the  affected  sac,  its  inner  surface  is  found  to  be  deeply  con- 
gested, and  roughened  with  lymph,  while  its  cavity  is  filled  with  a  bloody,  serous, 
or  sero-oleaginous  fluid,  often  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  if  the  disease 
has  been  of  some  standing. 

Bursitis  occasionally  passes  into  suppuration,  the  symptoms,  when  this  is  about 
to  occur,  suddenly  assuming  a  more  severe  form,  precisely  as  when  matter  is  about 
to  be  deposited  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  pus,  which  is  usually  of  a  thin, 
oleaginous  character,  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  may  find  its  way  to  the 
surface  by  ulcerative  action,  or  it  may  discharge  itself  into  a  neighboring  joint, 
although  such  an  event  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  the 
joint  has  freely  participated  in  the  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  actively  antiphlogistic ;  the  part  and 
system  are  kept  perfectly  at  rest ;  leeches  are  applied  to  the  affected  surface, 
followed  by  anodyne  and  saturnine  fomentations ;  the  bowels,  diet,  and  secretions 
are  duly  attended  to ;  and  the  pain,  which  is  generally  severe,  is  controlled  by 
morphia,  or  morphia,  antimony,  and  aconite.  If  matter  form,  as  denoted  by  an 
increase  of  pain  and  other  symptoms,  a  free  and  early  incision  is  made,  the  edges 
of  the  opening  being  kept  asunder  by  a  small  tent  to  prevent  reaccumulation. 
The  milder  forms  of  bursitis  are  generally  easily  combated  by  rest,  cooling  laxa- 
tives, and  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or,  what  is  frequently  preferable, 
a  blister,  large  enough  to  extend  over  the  affected  surface,  and  retained  suffi- 
ciently long  to  pnxluce  thorough  vesication. 

2.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  burses  occasionally  gives  rise  to  remarkable 
structural  changes,  the  most  common  of  which  is  an  indurated  and  hypertrophied 
condition,  the  result  either  of  long-continued  interstitial  deposits,  or  of  the  for- 
mation of  adventitious  membranes.     However  this  may  be,  the  walls  of  the 
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affected  sac  are  sometimes  found  to  be  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  a  dense  fibro-cellular  consistence,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  its 
primitive  characters.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cavity  of  the  ponch  is 
generally  very  small,  filled  with  altered  synovial  fluid,  and  roughened  upon  its 
surface,  so  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  honeycomb.  Now 
and  then  shreds  of  lymph  are  stretched  across  its  interior,  dividing  it  into  differ- 
ent compartments.  In  cases  of  very  long  standing,  partial  ossification  of  the 
cyst  has  been  noticed,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  extremely  uncommon. 

These  chronic  enlargements  of  the  burses  are  often  very  obstinate  and  trouble- 
some, resisting  not  unfrequently  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon  for  their 
removal.  The  remedies  upon  which  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  are  sorbe- 
facient  applications,  as  iodine  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  blisters,  mercurial 
inunctions,  and  systematic  compression.  When  these  means  fail,  and  the  tumor 
is  productive  of  pain  and  other  inconvenience,  our  only  resource  is  thorough 
excision,  care  being  taken,  especially  if  a  large  joint  is  close  by,  not  to  cut  too 
widely  away  from  the  morbid  mass,  lest  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articula- 
tion be  inadvertently  pierced,  or  so  much  injured  as  to  excite  violent  inflam- 
mation. 

3.  Another  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  these  bodies  is  an  accumulation 
of  their  natural  secretions,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  dropsy,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  examples  is  afforded  in  the  so-termed  housemaid's  knee.  The  fluid, 
which  varies  in  quantity  from  a  few  drachma  to  six  or  eight  ounces,  according  to 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  affected  burse,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease,  is 
generally  of  a  pale  straw  color,  of  a  slightly  unctuous  consistence,  and  of  a  nota- 
bly saline  taste ;  now  and  then  it  is  reddish,  or  brownish,  and  remarkably  thick 
and  viscid.  It  is  readily  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  showing  that  it 
is  essentially  composed  of  albumen.  The  presence  of  the  fluid  is  easily  detected 
by  the  elastic  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  swelling,  and  very  frequently  a 
distinct  friction  sound  and  sensation  can  be  perceived  upon  handling  the  tumor: 
if  necessary,  an  exploring  needle  is  used.  The  integuments  are  free  from  dis- 
coloration, there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and  the  principal 
inconvenience  experienced  by  the  patient  is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Now  and 
then  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but  more  generally  simply  a  sense  of  soreness 
and  stififness. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  tumor  formed  by  these  dropsical  collections  are 
subject  to  great  diversity ;  in  general,  it  does  not  exceed  the  volume  of  an  orange, 
or  a  goose's  egg,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  reaches  the  bulk  of  a  foetal  head, 
although  this  is  very  uncommon.  Its  shape  is  generally  irregularly  rounded  or 
ovoid al,  with  a  compressed,  flattened  appearance. 

Dropsy  of  the  synovial  pouches  may  often  be  relieved,  in  its  earlier  stages,  by 
the  diligent  application  of  iodine,  astringent  and  sorbefacient  lotions,  and,  above 
all,  by  blisters,  conjoined  with  rest,  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  the  use  of  the 
bandage.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  however,  such  treatment  is  seldom  of  any 
permanent  advantage,  nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  radical  change  in  the 
action  of  the  secernent  vessels  answering  the  purpose.  With  this  view,  the 
water  being  drawn  off  with  a  trocar,  the  same  remedies  may  be  adopted  as  in 
the  treatment  of  hydrocele,  that  is,  injections  of  stimulating  fluids,  as  tincture 
of  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  iodide  of  iron ;  or,  what  I  deem  better,  because 
more  certain,  the  introduction  of  a  small  seton,  retained  for  a  period  varying 
from  three  to  six  days,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  resulting  inflammation. 
In  either  case,  the  part  is  carefully  kept  at  rest,  and  every  precaution  used  to 
prevent  undue  morbid  action.  When  the  tumor  has  become  solidified  and  nearly 
of  its  original  size,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  seton  should  be  withdrawn.  From 
three  to  six  weeks  will  usually  elapse  before  a  complete  cure  is  effected. 

The  operation  by  incision  is  sometimes  practised  in  these  dropsical  accumula- 
tions ;  but  as  it  is  not  only  severe,  but  liable  to  be  followed  by  violent  inflamma- 
tion, sometimes  seriously  implicating  a  neighboring  joint,  it  ought,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  be  abandoned. 

4.  Intermixed  with  the  fluid  above  described,  or  occurring  by  themselves,  there 
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>re  occssioDoll;  loose  concretvma,  of  a  dense  fibrous,  fibro-cnrtitaginoue,  or  cbt- 
tila^nous    consistence,   wfaicb, 

fhtni  the   peculiarity  of   their  ^if-  199> 

^tpearance,  and  the  troublo- 
lome  Bymptoma  they  occasion, 
bare  alwaya  been  a  source  of 
interest  with  practitioners. 
They  are  generally  of  a  light 
yellowish  color,  and  of  a  flat 
oval  form,  not  Dnliko  Bmall 
melon  seeds.  Their  nnmbcr  is 
lometimea  very  remarkable,  op- 
wards  of  fifty  having  been  ex- 
tracted from  a  single  ponch. 
The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  199, 
ofTorda  a  good  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  these  bodies,  as 
they  are  exposed  on  dissection, 
and  also  of  the  changes  which 
the  barse  has  undergoDe  in  con- 
sequence    of     their     presence. 

When  existing  in  considerable  Fibroid  i.oiJim  of  urnoum  bnr-e. 

numbers,  a  carefhl  examination 

will  rarely  fail  to  detect  their  true  character.     The  symptoms  which  they  OCCit 
sion  are  such  as  usually  attend  chronic  bursitis. 

How  are  these  bodies  formed  ?  Two  theories  have  been  adTanced  upon  the 
subject.  According  to  one,  they  consist  essentially  of  plastic  matter,  originally 
poured  out  in  soft  amorphous  granules  or  Qakes,  which,  increasing  in  size  and 
density,  are  gradually  moulded  into  a  determined  shape  by  the  pressure  of  tho 
rarrounding  parts,  as  well  as  by  the  friction  which  they  exert  upon  each  other 
IS  they  are  pushed  about  from  place  to  place  in  their  confined  situation.  The 
other  explanation  is  that  they  are  originally  connected  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sac,  from  which  they  receive  temporary  sopport  and  nourisltment;  but,  finally 
becoming  detached,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  fricliou  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  they  present  themselves  as  loose  bodies,  of  the  sliape  and  consistence 
iiere  assigued  to  them.  To  my  mind,  this  explanation  in  the  more  correct  of  the 
two ;  it  is  certainly  favored  by  the  results  of  dissection,  in  which  we  not  nnfre- 
quently  see  some  of  these  bodien  still  firmly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Effected  ponch,  and  by  the  analof^y  which  exists  between  them  and  the  concre- 
tions met  with  in  some  of  the  movable  joints,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
«re  always  formed  in  this  manner. 

Tbe  only  way  to  p:l  rid  of  these  bodies  is  to  effect  their  extrusion  by  free 
inciaioQ,  a  tent  being  afterwards  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ^ac,  to  promote  its 
oUite  ration. 

Bodies,  closely  resembling  small  hydaiids,  have  occasionally  been  found  In 
these  pouches.  J.  Cloquet  met  with  an  instance  in  which  there  were  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  forty,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter, 
nearly  transparent,  and  of  a  lenticular  t^hnpe.  They  were  situated  in  a  large 
burse,  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  tendon  of  the  great  glutial  muscle. 


,  SECT.    IV. — APONEUROSES. 

The  aponeuroses,  considered  by  themselves,  offer  very  little  of  interest  in  a 
surreal  point  of  view,  since  their  diseases  are  not  only  infrequent,  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  From  the  intimate  relations  which  they  sustain,  on  (he 
one  hand,  to  the  muscles,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  areolar  tissue,  it  is  obvious 
Uiat  there  can  be  but  few  diseases  or  injuries,  of  a  serious  character,  of  these 
stmctures,  without  more  or  less  mutual  inviilvenient.  At  the  same  time,  it  \n 
evident  that  the  aponeuroses,  from  their  peculiar  arrangement,  must  necessarily. 
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in  many  oases,  play  a  voi-y  important  part  in  preventing  the  extension  of  morM 
action  to  the  muscles  which  they  serve  to  inclose,  just  as  the  periosteum  iiupdrt 
the  propagation  of  disease  to  bone,  and,  conversely,  from  bone  to  the  sorrDoiidiof 
textures.  This  barrier,  of  course,  is  often  broken  in  both  cases,  and  then  the 
ravages  of  the  morbid  action  will  be  likely  to  be  both  rapid  and  extonsiTe.  as  we 
see  exemplified  in  the  worst  forms  of  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  and  other  affertiuns, 
in  which  every  variety  of  structure  is  rudely  and  indiscriminately  assaiN  bj 
inflammation,  not  unfrequcntly  terminating,  in  a  few  days,  in  the  destruction 
of  an  entire  limb. 

Acute  injlammation  of  the  aponeuroses  is  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  ii 
chiefly  observed  as  a  consequence  of  external  injury,  or  as  an  effect  of  erysipelas^ 
carbuncle,  and  whitlow.  It  is  generally  believed  that  gout  and  rheumatism  are 
exclusively  seated  in  the  fibrous  envelops  of  the  muscles,  but  the  probabilitj  Lb 
that  the  tendinous,  ligamentous,  and  bursal  structures  are  nearly  always  impli- 
cated along  with  them,  the  two  diseases  sometimes  beginning  in  the  former,  and 
sometimes  in  the  latter,  but  usually  ultimately  attacking  the  whole  of  them. 

A  bad  form  of  inflammation  of  the  aponeuroses  is  occasionally  prodaced  bf 
punctured  wounds,  especially  when  occurring  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of 
the  foot,  in  persons  of  broken  constitution,  dissipated  habits,  or  nervous  tempeia* 
ment.  The  disease  soon  assumes  an  erysipelatous  disposition,  and  leads  to 
excessive  suffering,  both  local  aud  constitutional ;  occasionally  it  is  followed  bj 
tetanus. 

Inflammation  of  the  aponeuroses  manifests  but  little  disposition  to  pass  iito 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

Chronic  injlammation  of  these  membranes  is  much  more  common  thin  tb 
aeute,  and  leads  to  various  alterations  of  structure,  as  thickening,  atrophy,  iidi- 
ration  and  contraction,  often  followed  by  serious,  if  not  irremediable,  defoimity. 
Sometimes  we  find  them  affected  with  slight  ossification,  the  new  substance  pi^ 
sen  ting  itself  in  the  form  of  bony  spicules ;  and  cases  are  met  with  where,  fhM 
long-continued  pressure,  they  are  remarkably  attenuated,  and  pierced  iritk 
numerous  apertures,  giving  them  a  sieve-like  appearance. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  aponeuroses  are  ever  the  seat  of  any  of  the  heteroditi 
formations ;  dissection,  however,  has  shown  that  they  are  occasionally  affected 
by  them  secondarily 

The  treatment  of  aponeurositis  must  be  conducted  upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
principles.  Anodynes  must  be  exhibited  in  full  and  repeated  doses  to  relieif 
pain  and  nervous  symptoms ;  if  plethora  exists,  and  the  local  action  is  serene 
blood  must  be  taken  from  the  arm  and  by  leeches  from  the  affected  parts ;  tk 
bowels  must  be  freely  moved ;  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  saline  and  aith 
monial  mixture.  Free  incisions  are  made  if  much  tension  is  present,  or  thi 
formation  of  matter  is  threatened ;  followed  by  medicated  fomentations  iirf 
emollient  poultices. 

Aponeurositis  dependent  upon  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  state  of  thi 
system,  must  be  managed  according  to  the  general  principles  of  treatment  liii 
down  for  the  relief  of  these  affections ;  by  colchicum,  iodide  of  potassinm,  vi 
mercury,  in  combination  with  other  suitable  means. 


This  look  U  iho propert.^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  OF  THE   NERVES. 

SECT.  I. — WOUNDS  AND  GONTUSION& 

Nerves,  when  divided,  readily  unite  by  plastic  matter,  which,  being  effused 
)etween  and  aroand  the  severed  ends,  is  gradually  solidified,  and  transformed 
nto  an  analogous  tissue,  capable  of  transmitting  the  nervous  current,  although 
t  does  not  contain  any  real  nerve-substance.  In  order,  however,  that  the  con- 
icction  shall  be  satisfactory,  the  interval  between  the  two  extremities  must  be 
rery  short,  otherwise  the  plasma  will  fail  to  effect  the  object,  and  each  end  will 
become  expanded  into  a  bulbous  mass,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  neuro- 
natous  tumor,  similar  to  that  which  occasionally  forms  in  the  stump  after  ampu- 
:atioo,  and  liable,  like  it,  to  become  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
hat  a  nerve,  slowly  divided  with  a  ligature,  will  generally  unite  more  rapidly 
ind  completely  than  one  divided  with  a  sharp  knife ;  in  the  former  case  there  is 
commonly  very  little  retraction  of  the  ends,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  some- 
times separate  to  a  considerable  distance,  thus  requiring  a  larger  quantity  of 
lymph  to  fill  np  the  gap. 

When  a  nerve  is  cut  completely  across,  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed  are 
necessarily  deprived  of  their  functions,  an  occurrence  which,  consequently,  serves 
as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  the  accident.  Thus,  if  the  nerve  is  one  of  motion,  the 
parts  wiil  be  paralyzed,  while,  if  it  is  one  of  sensation,  they  will  be  divested  of 
sensibility.  If  the  division  be  only  partial,  the  loss  of  function  will,  of  course, 
be  partial  also.  In  general,  the  structures  beyond  the  seat  of  injury  feel  numb 
and  heavy,  with  a  sense  of  tingling,  prickling,  stinging,  or  burning. 

Wounds  of  the  nerves  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  When  there 
is  no  serious  loss  of  substance,  the  divided  ends  should  be  as  closely  approxi- 
mated as  possible  by  attention  fo  position,  and  by  suture  of  the  neurilemma,  intro- 
duced with  a  very  fine  needle.  The  suture  will  be  particularly  serviceable  when 
a  large  trunk  has  been  severed,  or  when  there  is  inordinate  tendency  to  separa- 
tion in  the  ends  of  the  cord.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  and,  if  carefully 
performed,  almost  free  from  pain. 

A  similar  procedure  may  be  adopted  when  a  large  nerve  has  been  sevenMl,  but 
has  failed  to  unite.  An  incision  being  made  down  to  the  nerve,  the  twu  ends 
are  carefully  retrenched,  and  then  tacked  together  by  several  points  of  suture, 
apposition  being  favored  by  attention  to  the  position  of  the  parts. 

Nerves,  when  punctured,  pricked,  or  partially  divided,  usually  occasion  severe 
pain,  of  a  neuralgic  character,  extending  up  and  down  the  affected  parts,  and 
attended  with  muscnlar  weakness,  perverted  sensation,  convulsive  movements, 
and  derangement  of  the  general  health.  Such  effects  not  unfrequently  follow 
venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  from  injury  sustained  by  one  of  the  subcu- 
taneous nerves.  The  proper  remedy  is  complete  division  of  the  affected  filament, 
either  subcutaneously,  or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  by  free  incision.  The 
operation,  however,  is  not  always  permanently  successful,  owing  to  the  deep 
impression  which  the  lesion  has  made  upon  the  general  system.  Besides,  the 
livided  extremities  of  the  nerve  are  very  apt  to  take  on  diseased  action,  either 
yy  being  incorporated  in  the  original  cicatrice,  or  by  being  expanded  into  a 
(pecies  of  neuroma.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  proper  procedure  will  be  free 
ULcision  instead  of  subcutaneous  section. 
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Severe  effects  often  follow  contuHion  of  the  nerves,  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  distributed  becoming  numb,  cold,  withered,  more  or  less  painful,  ami  nhi- 
mateiy,  almost  entirely  useless.  Effects  of  this  kind  sometimes  succeed  to  icci* 
dents  of,  apparently,  the  most  trifling  character.  The  nerves,  so  far  as  we  can 
form  an  opinion  without  the  light  of  dissection,  soon  become  inflamed,  and  are 
often  irretrievably  ruined,  being  effectually  and  permanently  disqualified  for  the 
performance  of  their  functions.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  these  effects  are  dae, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  to  mere  concussion  of  the  nerve-substance ;  if  this  vere 
so,  they  would  be  much  more  transient,  as  well  as  less  severe.  What  corrobo- 
rates the  idea  that  inflammation  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
secondary  suffering  is  the  fact  that  the  parts,  although  seriously  crippled  at  the 
start,  do  not  evince  much  derangement  until  the  disease  is  established  in  all  its 
intensity. 

Professor  Willard  Parker  has  very  ably  described  what  he  calls  c^ncumtm  of 
the  nerves.  He  considers  the  accident  as  similar  to  concussion  of  the  braio,  the 
nerves  receiving  a  shock  eventuating  in  a  sudden  suspension  of  their  functioift 
In  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  he  has  related  six  cases  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  tlije  injury.  When 
the  paralysis,  which  is  generally  temporary,  subsides,  the  affected  nerrea  aieii 
danger  of  being  assailed  by  inflammation,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  prevented,  mast 
be  treated  in  the  usual  antiphlogistic  manner.  A  long  time  freqnentlj  dapM 
before  recovery  takes  place,  the  nerves  remaining  weak,  irritable,  and  incapabk 
of  performing  their  proper  functions.  The  limb  supplied  by  the  affected  cordiii 
soon  exhausted  by  exercise,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  dull,  aching,  tired  sensatioi, 
which  is  always  aggravated  by  exertion,  especially  if  carried  beyond  a  givei 
limit ;  in  time,  it  becomes  cold,  atrophied,  and,  in  great  degree,  useless.  The 
general  health  also  suffers,  though  the  disease  never  proves  fatal. 

The  treatment,  in  the  first  instance,  is  rest,  absolute  and  unconditioDal;  and, 
after  the  nerves  have  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  paaan 
exercise,  dry  friction,  and  attention  to  the  general  health,  which,  in  the  mon 
severe  forms  of  the  accident,  is  always  materially,  if  not  seriously,  impaired. 

Severe  pain  is  often  produced  by  compression  of  the  nerves,  without,  so  fcf 
as  can  be  determined,  any  particular  disea.so  of  the  nerves  themselves.  In  anefr 
rism,  for  example,  of  the  larger  arteries  the  patient  often  experiences  extreae 
suffering  from  this  cause.  The  pain,  in  this  case,  is  cither  sharp  and  darting,  u 
in  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  or  of  a  burning,  tearing,  boring,  or  gnawing  fha^ 
actor,  especially  if  there  is  at  the  same  time  erosion  of  tne  osseous  and  cartilagi> 
nous  tissues. 

Finally,  the  nerves  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  foreign  bodies,  introdocMl 
during  the  infliction  of  wounds,  which  they  thus  serve  to  complicate.  Variow 
kinds  of  substances  may  l)e  thus  carried  in,  as  portions  of  clothing,  pieces  of 
wood,  glass,  porcelain,  or  iron,  and  fragments  of  bone.  Denmark  has  related i 
case  in  which  part  of  a  bullet  was  imbedded  in  the  radial  nerve  ;  and  Dnpajtici 
met  with  one  in  which  the  end  of  a  lash  was  buried  in  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  immediate  effects  of  such  accidents  are  violent  pain,  spasmodic  contIl^ 
tion  of  the  muscles,  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  great  disorder  of  the  health. 
Tetanus  and  neuralgia  are  also  sufficiently  common.  The  slightest  motion  and 
pressure  always  aggravate  the  local  suffering. 

The  only  remedy  is  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  the  presence  of  which  is  gw- 
erally  indicated  by  the  seat  of  the  pain.  Sometimes  the  substance  may  bedii- 
tinctly  felt  with  the  finger.  When  the  suffering  persists,  it  may  be  necessarjto 
excise  a  portion  of  the  affected  nerve. 

SEC.  II. — TETANUS. 

The  term  tetanus  is  a  generic  one,  employed  to  denote  a  peculiar  affectioB  rf 
the  nerves,  characterized  by  violent  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles.'vith 
irregular  intervals  of  partial,  though  seldom  of  complete,  relaxation.  Piipiw^ 
names  have  been  devised  to  designate  the  disease,  according  to  the  natare  of  thi 
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predominant  local  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  affected  mnscles.  Thus,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  spasmodically  contracted,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  opening  his  month,  the  word  trismus  is  employed,  or,  to  use  a  com* 
men  expression,  the  person  is  said  to  have  locked  jaw.  When  the  body  is  bent 
forcibly  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  affection  is  denom- 
inated empro8tfiX)tonoSf  and  opisthotonos  when  it  is  drawn  backwards  by  the  dorsal 
mascles.  The  term  pleurothotonos  is  used  when  the  body  is  drawn  to  one  side. 
A  distinction  of  much  greater  importance  is  that  of  tetanus  into  traumatic  and 
idiopathic,  acute  and  chronic.  The  disease  occasionally  comes  on  within  a  few 
days  after  birth,  and  is  then  designated  as  infantile  tetanus,  the  trismus  nascen- 
Hum  of  authors. 

In  this  country,  especially  in  its  more  temperate  latitudes,  the  surgeon  has  to 
deal  chiefly  with  traumatic  tetanus,  the  idiopathic  variety  being  extremely  infre- 
qaent.  Cases  of  it,  however,  occasionally  occur  in  the  more  tropical  States  of 
the  Union,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas ;  while  in  the  West  and  East  Indies  it  is  sufficiently  common.  The 
tetanus  of  new-born  infants  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  sonthern  and  southwestern 
States  of  North  America,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  injury  sustained  in  the 
ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Infantile  tetanus  seems  to  be  very  common  in 
certain  portions  of  Europe.  Thus,  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  that,  in 
the  year  1782,  of  17,550  children  born  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin,  2,944 
perished  from  this  cause  alone  within  the  first  fortnight  after  birth. 

Traumatic  tetanus^  to  which  the  ensuing  remarks  are  more  particularly  intended 
to  apply,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  to  either  sex,  or  to  any  particular  pursuit ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  females  as  well  as  in  males, 
and  in  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  most  refined  and  affluent  to  the  most 
filthy  and  impoverished.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  young 
Buffer  more  frequently  than  the  aged,  and  that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in 
persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament.  Ill  health,  especially  disorder  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  grief,  anxiety  of  mind,  and,  in  short,  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  energies  of  the  system,  powerfully  predispose  to  its  de- 
Telopment.  It  is  generally  stated  that  men  are  more  prone  to  traumatic  tetanus 
than  women,  and  the  statistics  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject  would,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  ^^(arrant  such  a  conclusion ;  it  will  be  found,  however^  upon 
more  careful  inquiry,  that  the  difference  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  and  that  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  fact  that  females  are  much  less  obnoxious  to  the  various 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease  than  the  other  sex.  Blacks  and  mulattoes  are 
more  liable  to  tetanus  than  whites.  In  some  portions  of  the  West  Indies  the 
disease  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  colored  population. 

Traumatic  tetanus  occasionally  assumes  an  epidemic  tendency.  In  1858, 
numerous  cases  of  the  disease  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in  several  of  the 
London  hospitals,  the  attack  having  often  followed  upon  the  most  trifling  inju- 
ries and  operations,  as  the  ligation  of  a  hemorrhoidal  tumor  or  the  amputation 
of  a  finger.  In  one  of  the  institutions  not  less  than  nine  deaths  occurred  from 
this  disease  within  two  months. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  traumatic  tetanus  are,  as  the  term  implies,  various 
kinds  of  external  injury,  as  punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  and  gunshot  wounds, 
bums,  scalds,  abrasions,  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, as  amputations  and  the  excision  of  tumors.  A  number  of  cases  have  been 
recorded  where  tetanus  was  produced  by  salivation.  Some  of  the  most  trivial 
accidents  are,  at  times,  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease.  Thus,  cases  have  been 
observed  where  it  followed  the  appli(*ation  of  the  scarificator  in  cupping,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  seton,  and  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Baron  Larrey  mentions  an 
instance  in  which  it  was  occasioned  by  the  lodgment  of  a  fish-bone  in  the  fauces. 
Examples  of  tetanus,  consequent  upon  the  ligation  of  the  iliac,  femoral,  and 
carotid  arteries,  have  been  recorded  by  Brodie,  Dazille,  and  Dudley.  Many 
years  ago,  I  met  with  a  case  from  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele ;  now  and  then  the 
disease  follows  upon  parturition.  The  fact  is,  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable 
temperament,  any  injury,  however  trifling,  may  readily  induce  the  affection,  espe- 
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dally  in  hot  and  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  or  doring  sodden  traaratioig 
from  heat  to  cold.  Exposure  to  cold  draughts,  by  which  the  body  is  saddenlj 
chilled,  is,  under  such  circumstances,  extremely  liable  to  provoke  an  attacL 

The  effect  of  cold  air,  when  permitted  to  play  directly  upon  the  body,  is  well 
illustrated  by  what  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  in  1758.  The 
wounded  were  exposed  the  whole  night  after  the  action,  in  open  boats  upon  Lake 
George,  and  the  consequence  was  that  nine  of  them  died  of  locked  jaw.  During 
our  war  with  Great  Britain,  most  of  those  wounded  by  fire-arms  on  board  the 
frigate  Amazon,  before  Charleston,  were  attacked  with  tetanus  on  the  fourteenth 
day,  from  a  sudden  change  of  very  wet  and  cold  weather  following  a  long  drought 
Wounded  soldiers,  lying  on  damp  or  wet  ground,  are  particularly  prone  to  attacks 
of  this  disease.  Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  where  the  men  were  left  all 
night  on  the  field  exposed  to  seyere  cold,  more  than  100  were  seized  With  teta- 
nus ;  and  similar  effects  were  witnessed  after  the  engagement  at  Dresden,  from 
the  suffering  induced  by  the  sudden  transition  from  a  hot  to  a  cold,  chilly  atmod- 
phere. 

The  injury  inducing  the  disease  may  be  situated  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  lesions  of  the  head  and  face  were  singularly 
exempt  from  tetanus,  but  more  enlarged  experience  has  demonstrated  that, 
although  it  does  not  occur  with  the  same  relative  frequency  as  when  the  cause 
is  seated  in  other  regions,  yet  its  invasion  after  such  accidents  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Injury  of  the  inferior  extremity  is  more  prone  to  be  followed  by 
tetanus  than  a  similar  affection  of  the  superior  extremity ;  and  everybody  knows 
how  remarkably  liable  the  disease  is  to  supervene  upon  wounds  involving  the 
tendons  and  aponeuroses  of  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  of  the  latter.  Lesions 
of  the  nerves  themselves  are  peculiarly  dangerous  in  this  respect,  more  particu- 
larly when  they  are  of  a  punctured  character,  or  when  they  are  limited  to  a  partial 
division  of  their  fibres  and  neurilemma,  by  a  blunt  instrument,  as  a  piece  of  glass 
or  a  rusty  knife.  Fatal  cases  of  tetanus  from  the  ligation  of  nerves  have  been 
reported  by  Larrey  and  other  surgeons. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  does  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  exert  any 
material  influence  upon  the  production  of  the  disease,  as  it  has  been  known  to 
follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  insignificant  scratch,  and,  on  the  other,  the  most 
frightful  wound.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the  diminutive  size  of  a  wound.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  a  majority  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  personal  observation,  an 
apparently  trivial  injury,  mostly  a  little  puncture,  having  served  as  the  exciting 
cause. 

Symptoms. — The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  occurrence  of  the  injury 
and  the  development  of  the  disease,  is  liable  to  considerable  variety.  In  general, 
it  ranges  from  four  days  to  a  fortnight.  In  some  instances,  well-marked  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves  within  several  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  may  not  take  place  under-eight  or  ten  weeks. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  disease  occasionally  appears  after  the  wound 
which  provokes  it  is  completely  closed,  owing,  doubtless,  to  some  lurking  irrita- 
tion in  the  nerves  of  the  affected  parts,  or  to  the  reteution  of  some  foreign  sub- 
stance. 

Although  tetanus  may  come  on  suddenly,  with  hardly  any  premonition,  yet,  in 
general,  the  attack  is  preceded  by  various  anomalous  nervous  sensations  which 
but  too  clearly  foreshadow  its  approach.  The  most  important  and  reliable  of 
these  precursories  are,  a  feeling  of  malmse  or  universal  uneasiness,  aching  in  the 
muscles,  stiffness  about  the  lower  jaw,  pain  in  moving  the  head,  and  diflSculty  in 
protruding  the  tongue.  If  there  is  a  wound,  it  commonly  puts  on  an  unhealthy 
appearance,  discharging  a  thin,  sanious  fluid,  and  manifesting  no  further  disposi- 
tion to  heal.  After  these  symptoms,  which  are  often  attributed  by  the  patient 
to  the  effects  of  cold,  have  continued  for  a  variable,  but  usually  a  very  short, 
period,  others,  more  bold  and  decisive  in  their  character,  set. in,  leaving  no  longer 
any  doubt  respecting  their  true  nature.     The  jaw  now  becomes  firmly  locked ; 
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the  facolty  of  mastication  is  completely  abolished ;  attempts  at  deglatition  excite 
Bpasm  in  the  throat,  with  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation ;  and  there  is  an  in* 
describable  distress  in  the  precordial  region,  extending  from  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage backwards  towards  the  spine,  as  if  the  chest  were  tightly  encircled  by  a 
cordL  The  muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  are  rigidly  contracted,  and,  in  no 
long  time,  those  of  the  extremities  become  similarly  affected.  When  their  action 
is  very  violent,  the  spinal  muscles  may  shorten  themselves  so  much  as  to  draw 
the  trunk  into  a  distinct  arch,  the  body  resting  only  upon  the  occiput  and  heels, 
the  affection  thus  constituting  the  variety  of  tetanus  called  opisthotonos,  illas- 
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trated  in  fig.  200.  The  opposite  state  of  this,  emprosthotonos,  is  extremely  un- 
common ;  for,  although  the  abdominal  muscles  are  usually  very  firmly  contracted, 
being  often  as  hard  as  a  board,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  able  to  counteract 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bend  the  head  and  chest 
forwards.  The  disease  having  reached  this  stage,  may  be  said  to  be  completely 
and  characteristically  established.  Frequent  spasms  now  occur,  convulsing  and 
agitating  the  whole  frame,  and  greatly  increasing  the  general  suffering.  The 
teeth  are  firmly  clenched  ;  the  eyes  are  fixed  in  their  sockets,  and  have  a  wild, 
unnatural  expression ;  the  nostrils  are  expanded ;  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are 
retracted  ;  the  countenance  has  an  old,  haggard,  and  withered  look ;  the  respira- 
tion is  laborious  and  hurried ;  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  fluid  is  unable  to  de- 
scend the  fauces  and  oesophagus.  So  great,  in  fact,  generally,  is  the  impediment 
to  deglutition  that  the  very  sight  of  water  is  a  source  of  suffering.  The  pain  is 
usually  severe,  particularly  about  the  jaw,  throat,  chest,  and  spine ;  while  the 
general  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  so  excessive  that  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
is  often  sufficient  to  bring  on  violent  spasms. 

Fever  is  seldom  present  in  traumatic  tetanus,  even  when  it  has  reached  its 
height,  although  the  thirst  is  generally  quite  considerable ;  the  pulse,  which 
rarely  exceeds  eighty,  eighty-five  or  ninety  in  the  minute,  is  soft  and  regular, 
except,  perhaps,  during  the  violence  of  the  muscular  spasms,  when  it  may  be 
considerably  agitated,  small  and  feeble ;  the  tongue,  at  first  moist,  becomes 
gradually  dry  and  brownish ;  the  stomach  is  extremely  tori)id ;  the  bowels  are 
generally  obstinately  constipated  ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored ;  and  the 
skin  is  hot  and  bathed  with  a  copious  perspiration,  which  is  occasionally  very 
clammy  and  offensive,  especially  towards  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
mind  is  usually  unimpaired. 

Although  such  is  the  most  common  course  of  the  disease,  yet  more  or  less 
irregularity  occasionally  arises,  giving  the  symptoms  somewhat  of  an  anomalous 
character.  Thus,  there  may  be  almost  complete  absence  of  pain ;  the  throat  may 
be  free  from  uneasiness ;   the  respiration  may  be  gasping,  or  performed  with  a 
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sort  of  catch  ;  the  eyelids  may  be  half  closed  ;  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  momh 
may  be  firmly  contracted  over  the  teeth ;  and  the  extremities  may  remain  com- 
pletely relaxed.  The  skin  is,  occasionally,  remarkably  hot,  the  t^aperaiurt,  iu 
some  cases,  having  been  found  to  range  as  high  as  110^  of  Fahrenheit 

JJiagmma. — The  diagnosis  of  tetanus  rarely,  if  ever,  presents  any  difBcahies. 
In  general,  the  history  of  the  case  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  detenninc  its  real 
elmracter.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  can  be  confounded  is  hydropbubia, 
but  the  symptoms  of  the  two  affections  are  so  very  different  that  none  but  the  most 
heedless  j)ractitioner  could  possibly  commit  such  an  error.  The  period  of  latency 
in  hydro])hobia  is,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  a  month,  while  tetanus  is  usually 
developed  in  from  four  to  fourteen  days  from  the  infliction  of  the  injury  which 
provokes  it.  Besides,  in  rabies  there  is  an  absence  of  locked  jaw  and  of  opisih«>- 
tonos,  whicii  constitute  such  striking  features  in  tetanus. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  symptoms  of  tetanus  is  the  terrible  dis- 
tress  in  the  precordium  ;  it  is  usually  described  as  of  a  painful,  dragging  nature. 
and  is  no  doubt  dependent  upon  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  Cum- 
ing on  early  in  the  disease,  it  generally  continues  to  its  close,  and  is  nearly  always 
attended  with  opisthotonos,  the  head  and  shoulders  being  drawn,  as  it  wtre, 
instinctively  backward,  to  relieve  pain  and  to  favor  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  lungs.  In  tetanus,  the  nmscular  contraction  is  steady  and  persistent,  tbou|rb 
liable  to  frequent  and  sudden  exacerbations ;  in  hydrophobia  it  is  clonic,  occurring 
paroxysnially,  and  having  distinct  intermissions.  In  tetanus,  swallowing  is  liiffi- 
cult,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  jaws  ;  in  rabie?,  it  is 
dependent  upon  spasm  of  the  throat  and  oesophagus ;  in  the  former,  the  miutl  \s 
calm  and  unaffected ;  iu  the  latter,  it  is  often  poweifully  excited,  and,  at  timc^ 
even  furious. 

Fro(jnosis. — The  prognosis  in  traumatic  tetanus  is  extrem(»ly  unfavorabh'.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  death  occurs  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day;  and.  if 
we  occasionally  meet  with  an  instance  of  recovery,  the  circumstance  is  t^)  be  ^^ 
garded  only  as  an  excoi)tion  to  a  general  law  of  the  mortality  in  this  affection. 
In  an  exp(Tience  of  thirty-five  years,  I  have  seen  but  two  cases  where  the  patient 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  then  only  after  a  protracted  and  painful  struggle. 
AVlien  the  disease  has  once  fairly  commenced,  the  tetanic  spasms  genernlly  con- 
tinue to  reeur,  with  more  or  less  severity,  until  they  prove  fatal.  There  arc  no 
reliable  signs  which  can  serve  to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the  prognosis  in  this  affiH> 
tion.  The  previous  slate  of  the  general  health,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the 
character  of  the  pulse,  afford  no  clue  as  to  the  probal)le  issue  of  the  case.  The 
young  and  the  robust  fare  no  better,  in  this  resj)ect,  than  the  old  and  the  infirm. 
]5oih  alike  perish  from  its  attacks.  The  danger  is  undoubtedly  always,  other 
things  being  ecjual,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  paroxysm?, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  any  tendency  to  chronicity  is  generally  so  much  in 
favor  of  ultimate  recovery  ;  although  j)atient8  sometimes  live  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  die  from  the  effects  of  the  maladv. 

The  nmnner  in  which  death  occurs  is  not  well  understood.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  apparently  caused  by  suffocation,  from  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx; 
occasionally  it  results  from  mere  exhaustion,  life  being  worn  out  by  the  intensity 
of  the  suffering  ;  and  in  a  third  class  of  cases,  it  may  probably  be  induced  by  con- 
vulsions of  the  heart,  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  blood  to  the  lungs  and  brain. 

Pnthologif. — It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  disease  which  is  charac- 
terized by  so  much  violence  during  life,  would  leave  some  traces  of  its  existence 
after  death  ;  bnt  to  show  how  erroneous  such  a  conclusion  is,  it  is  only  necessair 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  all  the  dissections  that  have  hitherto  been  made  of  perst»n5 
dead  of  this  affection  have  utterly  failed  to  throw  any  satisfactory  light  upon  its 
pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.  Many  statements  have  been  reported  with 
refer(*nce  to  these  dissections  that  are  entirely  without  foundation  ;  in  fact,  in  not 
a  few  of  the  cases,  natural  or  accidental  appearances  have  been  confounded  with 
morbid,  and  lesions  have  been  described  which  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  examiners.  From  the  circumstance  that  tetanus  is  essentially  a  nervous  affec- 
tion, the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  nerves  emanating  from  them,  and 
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eTen  the  great  sympathetic,  with  its  plexuses  and  ganglia,  have  all  been  most 
thoronghlj  scnitinized  in  numerous  instances,  and  that,  too,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  profession,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  no  wiser  now  in 
regard  to  the  real  lesions  of  this  disease  than  surgeons  were  centuries  ago.  The 
whole  subject  is,  in  truth,  still  a  mystery.  I  have  myself  made  several  dissections 
of  this  kind,  and  have  witnessed  others,  amounting,  perhaps,  altogether  to  eight 
or  ten,  without,  in  a  single  one,  observing  any  morbid  appearances  that  could 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  noticed  in  several 
instances  that  the  nerves  leading  from  the  wound  which  caused  the  attack  were 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  their  substance  and  neurilemma  being  congested  and 
disL*olored. 

Of  the  true  pathology  of  tetanus,  then,  nothing  whatever  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  is  known ;  that  it  is  essentially  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of 
the  nerves  of  particular  muscles,  must  be  admitted  from  the  symptoms  which 
characterize  it ;  but  in  what  the  peculiar  change  consists,  or  to  what  extent  it  is 
carried,  are  points  in  the  history  of  the  lesion  of  which  we  are  completely 
ignorant. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  this  obstinate,  and,  unfortunately,  too  generally 
fatal,  disease,  is  altogether  of  an  empirical  character.  That  this  should  be  so  is 
not  surprising  when  wo  remember  how  completely  ignorant  we  are  of  its  pa- 
thology, and  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  of  any 
reputed  efficacy,  that  has  not  been  employed,  either  singly,  or  in  various  forms 
and  modes  of  combination,  for  its  relief.  Although  patients  occasionally  get 
well  of  this  disease,  and  that  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  desperate, 
yet,  when  the  practitioner  comes  to  analyze  his  treatment,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  he  is  generally  compelled  to  confess  his  ignorance  as  to  the  share 
which  his  remedies  may  have  exerted  upon  the  fortunate  event,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  accident,  rather  than  his  own  skill,  performed  the  cure.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  sometimes  either  wears  itself  out,  or 
yields  to  the  most  insignificant  measures,  while  at  other  times  it  resists  the  best 
directed  efforts  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  practitioner.  The  chances, 
indeed,  of  effecting  any  good,  when  the  malady  is  fairly  established,  are  very 
slender  in  any  case,  however  mild.  Hence,  whatever  is  done  should  be  done 
promptly,  and  with  a  view  to  a  prophylactic  rather  than  to  a  curative  result 

It  cannot  be  expected  that,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  I  should  be  able  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  the  more  important  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease ;  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  brief  notice  of  a 
few  of  those  which  general  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  reliable,  or  most 
in  consonance  with  the  apparent  condition  of  the  part  and  system. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  indications  in  traumatic  tetnnus  is  the 
removal,  if  possible,  of  the  exciting  cause,  which  is,  of  itself,  occasionally  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  cure.  Thus,  if  any  foreign  body  remain  in  the  wound,  or  in 
contact  with  the  living  tissues,  the  surgeon  cannot  too  speedily  extract  it,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  already  some  evidence  of  approaching  disease.  Sometimes  a 
vicious  cicatrice  may  keep  up  the  tetanic  irritation.  Many  years  ago,  I 
attended,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Buck,  a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  who  had 
locked  jaw  from  having  been  accidentally  hurt,  nearly  a  month  previously,  in 
the  right  cheek  by  a  small  splinter  of  wood.  Although  the  fiul)stance  was 
immediately  extracted,  yet,  the  parts  continued  to  be  tender,  being,  at  times, 
even  quite  painful,  and  in  less  than  a  week  tetanus  set  in.  When  1  saw  the 
case,  free  use  had  already  b(*en  made,  without  any  material  benefit,  of  ano- 
dynes and  antispasmodics,  along  with  an  occasional  purgative,  and  the  cheek  had 
been  leeched  and  repeatedly  painted  with  iodine  :  the  girl  was  paie  and  feeble, 
and  had  lost  her  appetite.  Upon  examining  the  original  site  of  the  injury,  I 
found  a  small  circumscribed  spot,  exquisitely  tender  under  pressure,  and  of  almost 
fibro-cartilaginous  hardness.  This  being  carefully  dissected  out,  no  more  parox- 
ysms occurred  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  with  the  aid  of  iron  and  quinine,  wine,  and 
a  generous  diet,  complete  recovery  ensued. 
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I  hi;v<:  Jl',  t.x\f*  r'v'U*:*-  w;th  ^x':i-ion  of  the  r.^n.Y^  ccniiecied  with  the 
jfijur'-'l  *^lrij'-?ijr'- :  an  oj^'rra'.ion  v,hi'h  i-  n-p^nf-d  :•:•  Lavr  t-;-rn  several  times 
p<rfonii'''J  -'i':'-''-Tf:j!Iy  liv  fonrijf/i  riir{f'.-on?r.  .STicL  a  ri*  j«  o-uld  ^'tiv  l»e  justified 
j/i  th"  ^'a-*-  of  tlj"  -!;ja]]*-r  rj<-rv*-r.  anM  th^rj.  I  presame.  Si*]  iLe  p-A-ii  that  Wi>uld 
li«:  lik<'ly  to  a';' ru"  from  it  mijrht  rfradilv  be  af-conjpl:?Li-d  I'j  thr  fn-e  division  of 
1h'*  afr':''t«r*l  part--.  K.X'.-i.rion  of  the  larger  nerves  would  be  followed  by  paralvsis, 
whir  J  J  ini^rht  1/e  perruariint. 

AxuuWnu  to  the  po.-ition  of  the  patient's  bed  i^  a  matter  that  should  not  be 
overJ'*<^k<  <l  in  th'-  tn-atiui-nt  of  thi*;  *!isea.-e.  From  neglect  of  this  precaution,  I 
have  he  en  M:v<-ral  iivis:  io.-t  that  mi^rht  otherwise  have  Ijeen  saved.  Exposure 
of  the  body  to  a  ilin-et  'Iraiight  U  often,  of  it.s*'If,  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack 
of  tetuiiur.  in  a  rij^eeptiliie,  nervous  per.ron  ;  and,  after  the  attack  is  fairly  estalh 
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lished,  sach  an  occarrence  never  fails  to  aggravate  the  spasms,  rendering  them 
both  more  frequent  and  violent.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  shoald,  moreover, 
be  perfectly  warm  and  dry,  experience  having  shown  that  cold  and  moisture  are 
extremely  prejudicial  in  all  affections  of  this  description. 

The  most  important  internal  remedies  are,  undoubtedly,  anodynes  and  anti- 
spasmodics, of  which  opium,  tartar  emetic,  aconite,  camphor,  assafoetida,  and 
Indian  hemp  occupy  the  highest  rank.  They  should  be  administered  in  large 
doses,  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  and  decided  impression  upon  the  general 
system,  and  should  be  given  either  by  themselves  or  in  various  states  and  degrees 
of  combination. 

The  most  eligible  preparations  of  opium  are  the  acetated  tincture  and  the  saltB 
of  morphia,  particularly  the  sulphate.  Opium  in  sulratance  is  objectionable,  on 
account  of  its  insolubility,  the  stomach,  under  such  circumstances,  being  extremely 
torpid,  and  unable  to  act  upon  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  laudanum  and  morphia  is  required  to  produce  their  specific  effect  than  in 
ordinary  disease.  When  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  or  when  the  spasms 
are  violent  and  obstinate,  the  anodyne  should  be  combined  with  tartar  emetic,  in 
doses  sufficiently  large  to  relax  the  system.  The  latter  remedy  is  sometimes 
employed  by  itself,  and  several  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  it  seemed 
to  have  effected  a  complete  cure.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  its  efficacy  will 
always  be  materially  enhanced  by  its  judicious  combination  with  morphia.  In 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  this  disease,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  torpor 
of  the  stomach  renders  it  necessary  to  give  it  in  much  larger  doses  than  ordi- 
narily. If  the  practitioner  were  to  content  himself  with  the  usual  quantity,  the 
effects  would  greatly  disappoint  him,  and  the  case  might,  in  consequence,  pro- 
ceed from  bad  to  worse,  without  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  remedy. 

Aconiie  is  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  as  a  depressant,  and  may  be  given  as 
an  adjuvant  to  morphia,  or  morphia  and  tartar  emetic,  in  cases  of  tetanus  attended 
with  a  robust  and  plethoric  8tat€  of  the  system.  It  lowers  the  action  of  the 
heart,  promotes  perspiration,  and  relieves  spasm.  Yeratrum  viride  acts  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Camphor  and  assafostida,  administered  in  large  doses,  occasionally  aid  in 
controlling  the  spasms  in  this  disease,  but  they  should  never  be  trusted  to  alone. 
Their  influence,  as  antispasmodics,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  morphia  and  tartar 
emetic. 

Indian  hemp,  soon  after  its  first  introduction  into  practice,  received  a  large 
share  of  attention  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  especially  from  the  East 
India  practitioners,  some  of  whom  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a 
specific.  Subsequent  experience,  however,  has  greatly  disappointed  these  expec- 
tations, and  in  this  country  very  little,  if  any,  confidence  is  placed  in  the  remedy. 
I  certainly  have  never  derived  any  appreciable  benefit  from  it  in  the  few  cases 
of  tetanus  in  which  I  have  employed  it,  although  the  trials  in  each  were  very 
fair.  The  preparation  usually  given  is  the  extract,  in  doses  varying  from  one  to 
two  grains,  repeated  every  two  hours,  or  even  more  frequently,  the  object  being 
to  produce  and  to  maintain  narcotism. 

Great  expectations  were  entertained,  on  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  that 
at  length  an  effectual  remedy  had  been  discovered  for  the  cure  of  tetanus,  and 
there  is  no  article  of  modern  times  which  has  been  so  generally  employed  in  the 
management  of  this  disease.  Cases  successfully  treated  by  it  have  been  reported 
by  different  observers ;  but  how  far  they  were  really  relieved  by  this  agent  is  a 
question  which  has  not  been  decided.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  has  gene- 
rally signally  failed  to  cure,  although  it  is  usually  productive  of  relief  to  the 
spasms,  which  are  a  source  of  so  much  distress  to  the  patient.  It  should  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  inhalation,  with  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  air. 

Much  comfort  is  also  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  vapor  bath  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus ;  the  steam  should  be  conveyed,  by  means  of  a  tube,  from  the 
spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  under  the  bed-clothes,  and 
may  be  advantageously  medicated  with  laudanum,  or  laudanum  and  chloroform. 
The  remedy  possesses  no  curative  agency. 
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Bloodletting,  and  mercury ,  carried  to  the  effect  of  Balivation,  were  at  one  time 
mach  vaunted,  on  account  of  their  supposed  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  teUnns. 
They  have,  however,  of  late  years,  been  entirely  abandoned.     The  patient  w 
certainly  reduced  sufficiently  soon  without  venesection ;  and,  as  to  mercury,  its 
use  has  occasionally,  as  stated  elsewhere,  been  followed  by  the  very  disease  wWch 
it  was  intended  to  cure,  the  saliva  streaming  at  the  time  from  the  moatli  in 
enormous  quantities. 

When  much  exhaustion  exists,  brandy,  wine,  and  a  generous  diet  are  indicated, 
along  with  quinine  and  other  corroborants.  The  profuse  and  exhaosdng  sweata 
which  so  often  attend  the  disease  are  best  controlled  by  aromatic  salphoric  acid, 
and  frequent  sponging  of  the  surface  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum. 

Whatever  treatment  may  be  adopted,  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
bowels,  which  are  generally  excessively  torpid,  and,  consequently,  difficult  to  be 
moved.  When  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to  swallow,  he  may  take  ten  grains 
of  calomel,  with  double  that  quantity  of  jalap,  every  six  hours,  until  there  are 
free  alvine  evacuations.  If  the  medicines  are  tardy  in  their  action,  their  opera- 
tion may  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  or  by  means  of  a 
stimulating  injection,  as  spirits  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil.  Occasionally,  cro- 
ton oil  may  advantageously  be  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen.  Severe  purging 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as,  from  its  irritating  and  prostrating  effects,  it  can- 
not fail  to  aggravate  the  complaint. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus  by  counter-irritation  has,  I  believe,  become  in  great 
degree  obsolete.  It  was  formerly  thought,  when  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be 
essentially  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  that  extensire 
and  rapid  vesication  of  the  spine  would  afford  valuable  aid  in  combating  the 
morbid  action,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  spasms;  and  examples  illnstratiye 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment  have  l)een  published  by 
different  observers.  The  remedy  usually  selected  is  either  the  common  blister, 
caustic  potassa,  or  the  actual  cautery.  The  late  Dr.  Hartshome,  of  this  city, 
was  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  solution  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  and  a  half  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water.  It  produces  a  power- 
ful rubefacient  effect,  nnd  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  cloth  mop  to  a  narrow 
line  of  skin,  from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum.  If  the  hot  iron  be  used,  it  should 
be  applied  transcurrcntly.  I  have,  however,  great  doubts  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  any  measures  of  this  kind,  believing  that  they  frequently  aggravate  the 
symptoms  instead  of  relieving  them. 

When  the  disease  is  chronic,  and  the  wound  still  open,  but  indisposed  to  heal, 
the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the  parts  freely  with  the  knife,  so  as  to  relieve  them 
of  engorgement,  and  invite  a  more  salutary  action.  It  is  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  actual  cautery  occasionally  answers  a  good  purpose.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  some  years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Stewart,  of  Indiana, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  me,  an  immediate? 
stop  was  put  to  the  paroxysms  by  this  procedure,  after  various  other  means  had 
been  fruitlessly  tried  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Xo  spasms  took  place  after  the 
application,  and  the  j)atient,  a  lad  nine  years  of  age,  made  a  prompt  and  perfect 
recovery.  The  wound  which  had  provoked  the  attack  was  a  large,  lacerated  one, 
occupying  the  right  side  of  the  scalp,  and  extending  down  to  the  bones. 

Anodyne  and  stimulating  liniments  applied  along  the  spine  have  sometimes 
appeared  to  act  beneficially,  both  in  moderating  the  spasms  and  in  eradicating 
the  discMise.  Chloroform  has  of  late  been  used  a  good  deal  in  this  manner,  and 
several  cases  of  its  successful  employment  have  been  reported  in  the  medical 
journals  ;  among  others,  a  very  interesting  one,  by  Dr.  Ilinkle,  of  Marietta,  Penn- 
sylvania, of  a  woman  who  suffered  from  tetanus  consequent  upon  the  bite  of  an 
et*l.  The  tn^itment  was  conjoined  with  purgatives  and  antispasmodics,  as  can« 
nabis  Indica,  valerian,  and  compound  sulphuric  ether. 

Finally,  should  the  patient  be  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  the  disease,  the 
greatest  eare  must  be  observed  during  his  convalescence,  lest  relapse  occnr, 
and  destroy  him,  when  he  is  apparently  on  the  verge  of  returning  health.     TIm 
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clothing:  should  be  warm,  the  diet  light  but  Dutritioas,  the  bowels  and  secretions 
dalj  r^^ated,  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes  sedulously  avoided. 

SECT.  in. — NEU21ALGIA. 

Neuralgia  is  an  affection  of  the  nerves  attended  with  severe,  agonizing  pain, 
often  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  liable  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
generally  dependent  upon  some  local  irritation,  or  upon  the  joint  agency  of  a 
local  and  constitutional  cause.  As  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  to  treat  of  neuralgia  in  general,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  here  chiefly  to  the 
disease  as  it  manifests  itself  in  certain  nerves,  particularly  those  about  the  face, 
trhere  the  lesion  not  unfrequently  becomes  the  subject  of  surgical  interference. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various  and  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter. They  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  Persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  or 
bysterical  temperament  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  any  other  class  of 
individuals.  The  gouty  and  rheumatic  also  frequently  suffer  from  it.  Depressing 
influences,  whether  mental  or  corporeal,  are  among  its  most  common  predisposing 
*auses.  DysjMjpsy  and  anemia,  by  lowering  the  powers  of  the  system,  remarkably 
favor  its  development. 

The  disease  occurs  in  both  sexes,  at  all  ages  and  at  all  seasons ;  it  is  most 
common,  however,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  year,  and  in  winter  and 
spring,  in  cold  northern  regions,  and  in  districts  abounding  in  malarial  exhala- 
tions. Cold  and  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere  are  especially  favorable  to  its 
production.  Like  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  disease  occasionally  manifests  a 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  in  qnite  a  number  of  instances  1  have  met  with  it 
in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  No  parts  of  the  body  are  exempt  from 
its  attacks.  It  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  head,  face,  and  jaws.  The  hysteri- 
cal temperament  disposes  to  neuralgia  of  the  spine,  joints,  and  bones. 

The  exciting  causes  of  neuralgia  are  of  a  local  and  general  nature.  Among 
the  former,  exposure  of  a  nerve  to  the  air,  or  its  compression  by  some  tumor,  as 
an  exostosis,  or  soft  growth,  is  the  most  common.  The  most  atrocious  attacks 
of  this  disease  are  generally  witnessed  in  the  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  in 
consequence  of  caries  of  the  teeth,  laying  open  their  cavity,  and  thus  allowing 
the  air  and  other  irritating  substances  to  come  in  contact  with  the  denuded  nerve 
within.  Similar  eff'ects  are  often  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  dental  exostosis, 
or  by  the  mere  thickening  of  the  periosteum  covering  the  fang  of  a  tooth.  Occur- 
rences of  a  like  nature  often  excite  neuralgia  in  the  bones.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease is  awakened  by  the  contusion  of  a  nerve,  occasioned  by  a  blow,  fall,  or  kick; 
by  the  irritation  of  an  old,  indurated  cicatrice ;  or  by  the  excitement  induced  by 
the  prt^sence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  splinter  of  wood.  In  the  face,  neuralgia 
may  be  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone  in  the  nose  or  antrum. 
A  calculus  will  occasionally  produce  the  disease  in  the  bladder,  worms  in  the 
bowels,  and  the  larvte  of  insects  in  the  frontal  sinus.  Neuralgia  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  is  often  induced  by  the  pressure  of  a  displaced  uterus  upon  the  surround- 
ing structures. 

A  very  common  exciting  cause  of  neuralgia  is  exposure  to  cold  while  the  body 
is  overheated  and  covered  with  perspiration.  When  the  predisposition  to  the 
disea-se  is  very  strong,  the  slightest  draught  of  cold  air  will  often  almost  instan- 
taneously bring  on  an  attack.  Exposure  to  heat  is  less  injurious,  though  it  is 
also  capable  of  exciting  the  disease,  especially  when  the  heat  is  concentrated  for 
any  length  of  time  upon  one  particular  locality. 

Attacks  of  neuralgia  are  sometimes  induced  by  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  as 
the  presence  of  a  redundancy  of  acid,  indigestible  food,  worms,  impacted  feces,  or 
an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels.  The  disease  is  not  uncommon  in  dysmenor- 
rhoca  and  in  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  spinal  irritation,  and  in 
organic  lesion  of  the  brain. 

Occasionally  the  cause  is  .seated  in  the  nerve  itself,  as  when  it  is  inflamed, 
partially  ulcerated,  or  denuded  of  its  natural*  coverings.  After  amputation,  the 
ilu^  often  becomes  affected  with  neuralgia  in  consequence  of  the  extremities  of 
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some  of  the  nerves  being  expanded  into  nearomatous  tumors ;  and  simflar  effectt 
sumctimes  Bupervene  upon  the  division  of  the  nerves  in  cases  of  woands,  espe- 
cially lacerated  ones. 

Finally,  the  occurrence  of  neuralgia,  as  a  consequence  of  malaria,  is  ftmiliir 
to  every  one.  In  the  southern  and  southwestern  Stat(;s  of  the  Union,  where 
neuralgia  of  every  form  and  grade  is  extremely  prevalent,  the  disease,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  recognizes  no  other  cause.  The  attacks,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  generally  of  a  distinctly  intermittent  type,  very  similtr  to 
those  of  intermittent  fever,  recurring  once  every  day  or  every  second  day,  tod, 
after  having  continued  with  great  severity  for  several  hoars,  gradually  going  o( 
to  reappear  about  the  same  period  on  the  next  day ;  each  paroxysm  being,  per- 
haps, ushered  in  by  chilly  sensations,  and  terminating  in  more  or  less  profuK 
perspiration. 

Sijmptornn. — The  nature  of  the  pain  in  neuralgia  is  not  always  the  same.  In 
one  case,  it  is  dull,  heavy,  and  aching  ;  in  another,  acute  and  extremely  violent; 
in  a  third,  it  resembles  the  pain  produced  by  thrusting  needles  into  the  tissa^; 
in  a  fourth,  it  is  pungent,  smarting,  or  burning  ;  in  a  fifth,  it  is  sharp  and  dart- 
ing, like  an  electric  shock,  running  through  the  parts  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning. 

The  pain,  whatever  its  character  may  be,  is  generally  attended  with  more  or 
less  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  aficcted  parts  which  sometimes  pit  on  pres- 
sure, although  they  are  seldom  discolored.  Finally,  the  pain  may  be  eoncen- 
trated,  or  diffused ;  that  is,  it  may  be  strictly  localized,  or  limited  to  one  piiti- 
cular  spot,  and  that  perhaps  a  very  small  one ;  or  it  may  be  extended  over  the 
greater  portion  of  a  nerve,  or  even  over  its  entire  length. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pain  often  breaks  out  at  a  point  Terr 
remote  from  the  one  upon  which  the  impression  provoking  the  attack  is  made. 
Thus,  supra-orbital  neuralgia  is  often  produced  by  disorder  of  the  stomach,  or 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  a  carious  tooth  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to 
neuralgia  of  the  hip ;  and  spinal  irritation  not  unfrequently  occasions  nenralgii 
of  the  leg,  heel,  and  foot.  A  very  singular  case  has  been  reported  where  a 
severe  attack  of  neuralgia  of  the  left  forearm  could  always  be  instantly  eicited 
by  touching  the  meatus  of  the  right  ear. 

Neuralgia  is  sometimes  associated  with  rheumatism,  and  it  is  to  this  form  of 
the  disease  that  the  term  rheumatico-neuralgic  is  usually  applied  by  nosulogi&t& 
The  combination  is  most  generally  met  with  in  persons  of  an  arthritic  pivdispo- 
sition,  commonly  affects  the  muscles,  especially  the  intercostal  and  spinal,  andii 
often  exceedingly  intractable,  rendering  the  patient  miserable  for  life,  and  at 
length  wearing  him  out  by  the  constancy  of  his  pains. 

Neuralgia  often  exists  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  whet 
it  is  once  fairly  established  it  is  easily  excited  by  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
Its  progress  is  variable.  In  many  cases  it  readily  yields  to  treatment,  or  dis- 
appears even  spontaneously ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  a  roost  intracta- 
ble disease,  worrying  and  fretting  the  patient,  undermining  his  general  health, 
and  disqualifying  him  for  business  and  enjoyment.  In  its  worst  forms  the 
suffering  is  almost  constant ;  whereas,  in  the  milder,  there  are  not  unfreqaentij 
long  intervals  of  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  exemption  from  pain.  When  tlie 
affection  is  contracted  early  in  life,  and  proves  rebellious,  it  is  seldom  entiiviy 
got  rid  of,  whatever  means  may  be  adopted  for  its  relief. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  neuralgia  is  not  understood.  It  has  generaDv 
been  supposed  to  consist  in  a  mere  exaltation  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nervoni 
tissue,  but  if  this  were  so  it  would,  probably,  not  be  so  intractable  a  disea.<e  as 
it  often  is.  The  explanation  may,  perhaps,  hold  good  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  disorder  is  very  transient,  or  of  malarial  origin.  In  general,  however,  there 
is  some  degree  of  inflammation  either  in  the  nerve-pulp,  or  in  the  neurilemma,  ex 
in  both,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  parts  supplied  by  the  affected  nerrea 
are  commonly  more  or  less  tender,  cedematous,  and  even  somewhat  discolorvd; 
phenomena  clearly  indicative  of  an  engorged  and  incited  state  of  the  capillaiy 
vessels  with  a  tendency  lo  ^^vi^voii.    \\i  ofvNivtx  ^"^v^^^  ^%aiu^  it  may  consist  in  a 
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enrersion  of  the  nerroas  fluid,  as  when  a  nerve  is  compressed  bj  intersti- 
K>8its,  or  by  causes  acting  upon  its  periphery,  thereby  interrupting  the 

across  the  seat  of  the  obstruction. 

mo9is, — The  prognosis  of  this  disease  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
ated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  seldom  proves  fatal.  Its  coarse  is 
ir.  It  may  last  for  months,  years,  a  lifetime,  the  patient  finally  dying  of 
»ther  disease.  The  most  dangerous  form  is  visceral  neuralgia,  which 
ues  causes  death  by  the  constancy  and  violence  of  the  attendant  pains. 
iment, — The  treatment  of  neuralgia  must  be  deduced,  in  great  degree, 
le  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  which  should,  therefore,  always  receive 

attention,  removing  it  where  this  is  practicable,  or.  modifying  it  where  it 
50  as  to  render  it  as  harmless  and  inoperative  as  possible.  In  neuralgia 
face,  for  example,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a 

tooth,  upon  extracting  which  the  pain  instantly  vanishes.  Neuralgia 
ent  u])on  the  presence  of  an  old,  callous  cicatrice,  can  only  be  successfully 

I  by  the  excision  of  the  offending  tissues.  Vermifuge  medicines  are  indi- 
rhen  it  is  caused  by  worms ;  antacids,  when  it  is  excited  by  vitiated 
»ns  of  the  stomach ;  purgatives,  when  it  is  occasioned  by  an  overloaded 
'  the  bowels.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  single  remedy,  or  class 
Klies,  is  adapted  to  all  cases ;  a  fact  which  strongly  suggests,  in  every 
s,  the  importance  of  a  most  thorough  and  critical  examination  of  the  state 
9art  and  system,  with  a  view  to  the  institution  of  a  rational  therapeutics, 
ust  not  be  expected,  however,  that  the  disease  will  always  disappear 
e  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Generally,  indeed,  it  will,  and  that  very 
ly  and  efifectually ;  but  there  are  cases  where  it  is  inclined  to  linger,  with 
no  mitigation,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  affected  parts  being  seemingly 
to  recover  their  natural  functions,  either  because  they  have  become  habit- 
o  the  morbid  action,  or  because  they  have  experienced  some  organic 
which  no  medication  can  reach. 

treatment  of  neuralgia  is  general  and  local,  except  when  the  cause  is 
ly  of  a  purely  local  character,  when  general  means  may  usually  be  dis- 
with.  Purgatives,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  antineuralgic 
fi,  as  they  are  named,  constitute  the  more  important  constitutional  meas- 
^hile  embrocations,  leeches,  vesicants,  the  endermic  use  of  morphia,  and 
of  the  affected  nerves  comprise  the  more  efficient  and  reliable  topical 

3  are  few  cases  of  neuralgia  which  are  not  benefited  by  the  use  of  pur^ 
r  somclimt'S,  indeed,  the  disease  promptly  disappears  under  a  few  brisk 
C8.  Their  exhibition  is  particularly  indicated  when  there  is  a  coated 
r  the  tonjrue,  disorder  of  the  stomach,  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  secre- 
eadache,  pain  and  aching  in  the  limbs,  or  an  overloaded  condition  of  the 
The  best  articles  are  blue  mass,  colocynth,  and  jalap,  or  the  compound 
pill,  repeated  every  other  xn^hi  until  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in 
eral  health.  Emetics  may  often  be  advantageously  exhibited,  especially 
icre  is  evidence  of  biliary  and  gastric  derangement.  The  pain  is  generally 
id  by  their  action,  and  sometimes  completely  removed,  the  moment  they 
)  manifest  their  specific  effect. 

iiet  must  be  plain  and  simple,  easy  of  digestion,  and  adapted,  in  regard 
utritive  qualities,  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.     The  pleth- 

II  be  benefited  by  abstinence;  the  pale  and  anemic,  by  good  living, 
he  general  health  is  much  impaired,  tonics,  as  quinine  and  iron,  a  gener- 
.,  wine,  brandy,  porter,  and  ale,  with  exercise  in  the  open  air,  will  be  of 

Sometimes  a  sea  voyage,  or  a  residence  near  the  sea  shore,  is  salutary, 
\  are  several  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  may  be  considered  as 
f,  in  some  degree,  a  specific  influence  over  neuralgic  affections,  and  which 
ince  received  the  name  of  antineuralgic  remedies.  To  this  class  belong 
arsenic,  strychnia,  aconite,  and  morphia,  along  with  some  other  ano- 
ind  the  different  preparations  of  iron. 
ine,  the  great  antiperiodic  in  intermittent  fever,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
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rank  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  particularly  in  that  variety  in  which  tbf 
paroxysms  observe  a  regular  diurnal  relapse,  with  an  interval  of  entire  freedoia 
from  suffering.  It  may  be  administered  by  itself  or  in  union  with  an  opiate, 
and  a  few  efficient  doses  are  almost  sure  to  break  up  the  attack  promptly  tnd 
effectually.  In  my  own  practice,  I  seldom  give  less  than  ten  grains  tt  a  diKW, 
repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  until  the  affection  is  either  vanquished,  or  the 
specific  effects  of  the  medicine  are  rendered  apparent  by  the  aural  and  cephalie 
distress.  Some  practitioners  prefer  smaller  doses,  but  experience  has  showa  me 
that  they  are  less  trustworthy,  and  that,  at  all  events,  a  much  longer  time  elapses 
before  they  put  a  stop  to  the  disease.  Quinine  is  sometimes  very  beneficial  whi-n  tbe 
affection  is  not  of  malarial  origin,  but  in  general  its  effects  are  much  less  apparraL 

In  chronic  neuralgia,  or  in  acute  but  obstinate  attacks,  amenioiu  add  ii 
generally  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies,  given  in  doses  var^-ing  from  tbe 
eighth  to  the  twentieth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  in  union  with  an  aDodynr, 
or  an  anodyne  and  tonic.  There  are  few  cases  of  the  disease,  however  obsunate^ 
that  will  not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  use  of  this  article,  if  administered 
with  proper  judgment  and  perseverance.  The  acid  is  far  preferable,  in  eveiy 
respect,  as  an  anti periodic,  to  Fowler's  solution,  as  it  is  much  le^s  liable  to  canae 
nausea  and  anasarca. 

With  the  value  of  strychnia^  as  an  antineuralgic,  every  practitioner  is  familitr. 
I  have  used  it,  as  such,  for  many  years,  and  its  effects  have  rarely  entirelr  dis- 
appointed my  expectations.  The  dose  recommended  in  the  books  is  modi  too 
large.  I  rarely  give  more  than  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain,  thrice  ii 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Extract  of  nux  vomica  is  also  employed  for  the  sane 
purpose,  but  is  seldom  productive  of  any  decided  benefit. 

Aconite  and  Indian  hemp  are  valuable  articles  in  the  treatment  of  nearalfi^ 
although  their  efficacy  has,  I  think,  been  greatly  overrated.  They  may  Ijc  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  extract,  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  efeiy 
six  or  eight  hours,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  other  articles. 

The  use  of  morphia  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgic 
complaints,  not  so  much  as  a  curative  agent,  as  for  the  purpose  of  controlliag 
the  excessive  pain  and  inducing  sleep.  There  are  cases,  however,  which  « 
radically  cured  by  the  persevering  exhibition  of  this  remedy,  but  then  it  il 
generally  necessary  to  give  it  in  large  and  sustained  doses.  Protracted  bm^ 
cotism  has  occasionally  vanquished  the  disease  after  all  other  means  had  faileJ 
to  afford  even  temporary  relief.  Several  examples  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under 
my  own  immediate  observation,  and  others  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  pro- 
fessional friends.  For  ordinary  puqjoses  the  quantity  need  not  exceed  a  fourth  or 
a  third  of  a  grain,  and,  in  chronic  or  subacute  cases,  I  rarely  give  more  than  tiw 
tenth,  twelfth,  or  fifteenth  of  a  grain,  repeated  thrice  a  day. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  with  very  happy 
effects,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  of  neuralgia,  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of 
the  above  articles,  giving  them  in  pill  form  three  or  four  times  in  the  twonty-foc 
hours.  The  subjoined  will  serve  as  a  type  of  such  a  formula.*  It  need  hardlf 
be  added  that  the  effects  of  the  prescription  should  be  carefully  watched, « 
several  of  the  articles  are  of  a  potent  and  even  a  poisonous  character.  If  the 
system  be  anemic,  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  the  valerianate  of  tW 
salt  may  be  incorporated  with  each  pill.  Carbonate  of  iron  I  never  nse,  as  it 
has  always  disappointed  my  expectations,  even  when  I  have  administered  it  ia 
large  doses  and  for  a  long  time,  and  my  experience,  in  this  respect,  is,  I  believe, 
fully  corroborated  by  the  results  of  the  observations  of  other  practitioner 
When  the  attack  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  redundancy  of  vitiated  ga^ 
acid,  the  solution  of  valerianate  of  ammonia  will  be  found  a  highly  efliciert 

'  B. — QuiniflB  Bulph.,  5j '» 

Morphife  salph.,  gr.  jss ; 
Strychnine,  gr.  j  ; 
Acid,  arseniosi,  gr.  jss  ; 

Mix,  and  make  xx.x  *^\\\ft  \  oxl^  Xo  >i^  ^^wa.  ^t«^  «t  Vsw  >Xt&«^  ^  daf- 
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^medy,  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  every  two  or  three  hours  until 
"elief  is  afforded.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  much  lauded  as  an  autiueu- 
tilgic ;  but,  although  I  have  n^^ed  it  in  many  cases,  I  caunot  recall  to  my  mind  a 
M>litary  one  where  it  seemed  to  be  really  of  any  material  service.  If  it  ever 
toes  any  good  in  this  disease,  it  is  when  it  partakes  of  a  syphilitic  nature. 

Wheu  the  attack  is  of  a  rheumatico-neuralgic  type,  colchicum  will  be  required, 
kod  will  generally  act  more  kindly  and  promptly  than  any  other  article.  My 
Qvariable  plan,  however,  is  to  give  it  in  union  with  a  full  dose  of  mor{)hia,  as 
«e  grain  of  the  salt  with  one  drachm  of  the  wine  of  colchicum,  every  night  at 
»edtime,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  much  better  practice  than  administering 
hese  substances  in  smaller  and  more  frequently  repeated  quantities. 

The  topical  remedies  which  particularly  claim  attention  on  account  of  their 
eal  or  imputed  virtues  are  counter-irritants,  leeches,  morphia,  and  the  steam  of 
lot  water,  either  simple  or  medicated. 

The  only  counter-irritants  that,  in  my  judgment,  are  at  all  admissible,  in  the 
reatmeut  of  this  disease,  are  blisters,  ammonia,  and  iodine.  Setons  and  issues 
re  out  of  the  question,  except  in  deep-seated  obstinate  visceral  neuralgia,  when 
he  latter  occa.sionally  prove  beneficial,  especially  if  made  with  the  hot  iron, 
irectly  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  and  protracted  discharge. 
The  moxa,  formerly  so  much  used,  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  disrepute.  Blisters 
re  particularly  valuable  in  inflammatory  neuralgia ;  they  should  be  retained 
util  the  epidermis  is  well  raised,  and  they  are  the  more  desirable  because  the 
aw  surface  thus  made  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  topical  a]>plica- 
ion  of  morphia.  Temporary  relief,  but  nothing  more,  occasionally  follows  the 
se  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  liniment,  or  of  Granville's  lotion,  frictions  with 
intmcnt  of  veratria,  and  painting  the  parts  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Leeching 
3  sometimes  useful,  by  relieving  congestion,  and  thus  removing  one  cause  of 
onipression  of  the  nerve-pulp  ;  the  operation  being  performed  as  near  as  possible 
0  the  scat  of  the  disease. 

The  endcrmic  application  of  morphia  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  neu- 
algia,  chiefly,  however,  in  mitigating  pain.  It  may,  as  already  stated,  be 
imply  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  suiface,  be  inoculated,  or,  what  I  greatly  prefer, 
«  injected  subcutaneously.  In  the  latter  case,  some  care  is  necessary  in  regard 
o  the  quantity  of  the  morphia  used,  as  it  occasionally  evinces  its  narcotic  effects 
D  a  very  rapid  and  decisive  manner.  The  operation  which,  I  believe,  I  was  one 
f  the  first  to  perform,  but  which  has  since  been  generalized  by  Mr.  Wood,  is 
xecuted  with  a  small  syringe,  fig.  201,  having  a  very  slender  nozzle,  which  is 

Fig.  201. 


aserted  into  a  small  puncture  previously  made  in  the  skin  of  the  affected  parts, 
he  sulxrutaneous  cellular  tissue  being  torn  up  with  a  common  probe  to  make 
oom  for  the  reception  of  a  drachm  of  solution  of  mori)hia,  holding  in  suspension 
pom  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain  of  the  salt,  according  to  the  exigencies 
f  the  case.  The  oi)erati<)n  may  bo  repeated  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or 
fkener,  if  deemed  necessary.  In  the*  ordinary  endermic  application,  the  mor])hia 
loes  not  penetrate  to  a  sufficient  depth  ;  while  inoculation  is  still  more  uncertain, 
nd  is  by  no  means  free  from  pain.  I  believe  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
aorphia  will  be  found  hiphly  serviceable  in  many  cases,  especially  when  the 
isease  is  distinctly  localized,  and  n*bellious  to  other  remedies. 

Hot  applications  are  generally  beneficial  in  putting  a  prompt  stop  to  the 

©Terity  of  the  pain,  especially  if  they  are  medicated  with  laudanum,  or  some 

iCher  anodyne  preparation.     They  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  clothes  wrung  out 

▼ater,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation ;  or  in  that  of 
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steam  conveyed  directly  to  the  part  by  means  of  a  tube  connected  with  a  tea* 
kettle  placed  over  a  spirit  lamp  near  the  bed. 

Section  and  excision  of  the  affected  nerve  have  often  been  practised  for  the 
cure  of  neuralgia,  with  results,  however,  by  no  means  always  satisfactory.  In- 
deed, there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  facts  that  have  been  published  upon  the 
subject  by  various  surgeons,  that  both  operations  have  generally  proved  ansuc- 
cessful ;  in  many  cases  temporary  relief  ensued,  but  in  nearly  all  the  disease 
ultimately  recurred  with  its  former  violence.     I  have  myself  performed  a  number 
of  these  operations,  sometimes  merely  cutting  the  affected  nerve  across,  at  other 
times  excising  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  but  the  effect  has  nearly  always  dis- 
appointed me.     Surgeons  have  not  hesitated  to  remove  sections  of  some  of  the 
larger  nervous  trunks,  as,  for  example,  the  sciatic. 

In  facial  neuralgia,  where  resection  of  the  affected  nerve  is  more  frequentlj 
practised  than  elsewhere,  the  operation  has  lately  been  pushed  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary extent  by  several  American  surgeons.  Professor  Carnochan  having  led 
the  way.  The  results  of  his  cases,  three  in  number,  will  be  found  in  an  interest- " 
ing  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Americal  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
January,  1858.  The  procedure  consisted  in  exsecting  the  trunk  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  on  account  of 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  face.  The  portion  of  nerve  removed,  in  two  of  the  cases, 
was  two  inches  in  length,  and  in  another  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  The  effect 
in  all  was  most  gratifying.  Should  the  success  of  Dr.  Carnochan  be  equallj 
great  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  he  will  have  conferred,  by  the  boldness  of 
his  operation,  an  inestimable  boon  upon  a  class  of  patients  heretofore  considered 
as  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  relief. 

The  operation  of  exposing  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  as  performed  by 
Dr.  Carnochan,  is  severe  and  complicated,  and  requires,  besides  chisels  and 
bone-nippers,  two  trephines,  one  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
other  half  an  inch  ;  the  latter  being  intended  for  perforating  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  antrum.      The  patient,  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  lies 
upon  a  table,  with  the  head  well  supported  by  pillows,  and  firmly  held  by  an 
assistant.     The  infra-orbital  foramen  is  then  laid  bare  by  two  incisions,  com- 
mencing above,  near  the  inner  and  outer  angles  of  the  eye,  at  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  orbit,  and  terminating  at  a  sharp  point,  about  an  inch  below,  opposite 
the  furrow  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  the  flap  thus  formed 
representing  the  shape  of  a  Y.     The  lip  being  now  everted,  is  next  detached 
from  the  upper  jaw,  when  it  is  completely  divided,  along  with  the  cheek,  by  a 
vertical  incision,  extending  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  V  incision  through 
its  free  border.     By  dissecting  up  the  two  large  flaps  thus  marked  out,  turning 
one  outward  and  the  other  inward,  the  whole  of  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum, 
together  with  the  trunk  of  the  infra-orbital   nerve,  is   completely  laid  bare. 
The  crown  of  the  large  trephine  is  now  applied  immediately  below  the  foramen, 
and  an  irregular  disk  of  bone  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  of  the  antrum. 
The  lower  wall  of  the  infra-orbital  canal  is  cut  away  with  the  pliers  and  chisel, 
while  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is  perforated  with  the  smaller  trephine. 
The  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  then  isolated  from  the  other  tissues  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  and  carefully  traced  beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  behind 
which,  close  to  the  round  foramen  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  it  is  divided  from  below 
upwards  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat.     The  hemor- 
rhage is  slight,  and  the  flow  from  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  is  easily  controlled  with  compressed  sponge. 

In  performing  this  operation  upon  the  dead  subject,  I  have  found  it  quite  easy 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  room  for  exposing  the  nerve,  in  its  entire  length,  by 
carrying  a  curvilinear  incision,  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  extent,  across  the  cheek,  beginning  a  short  distance  below  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  descending  towards  the  level  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  terminating  * 
little  beyond  and  below  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Whatever  plan  of  incision 
be  adopted,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  inflict  any  unnecessary  injury  upon  the 
osseous  tissues,  or  to  expose  too  freely  the  structures  of  the  orbit. 
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The  inferior  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerres  may  bo  exposed  by  perforating 
the  ramns  of  the  lower  jaw  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  large 
grinder,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  angle  of  the  bone,  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  below  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  curvilinear  inci- 
^n,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  is  carried  over  the  ramus,  about  two  inches 
•nd  a  half  in  length,  and,  the  flap  thus  made  being  dissected  up,  and  held  out  of 
the  way,  a  disk  of  bone,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  removed  with  the  trephine. 
The  nerve  is  then  hooked  up  with  a  blunt  tenaculum,  and  as  much  as  can  easily 
be  got  at  removed  with  the  scihisors.  Some  hemorrhage  necessarily  follows  the 
division  of  the  dental  artery,  but  this  is  usually  readily  arrested  by  the  ligature 
or  bv  compression. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the  jaw,  will  be  found  opposite  the 
Irst  bicuspid  tooth,  midway  between  the  inferior  border  of  the  bone  and  its 
alveolar  margin,  and  may  \ye  easily  exposed  by  raising  a  semilunar  flap  of  in- 
tegument, with  the  convexity  towards  the  neck.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable 
to  follow  the  nerve  into  the  dental  canal,  this  can  readily  be  done  by  the  use  of 
the  trephine. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  plans  and  rules  for  exposing  nerves  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Few  Surgeons,  at  the  present  day,  will  be  so  rash  as  to  exsect 
any  of  the  larger  trunks  of  the  extremities,  and  the  smaller  branches  may  gene- 
lally  be  easily  found  and  divided,  or  portions  of  them  removed,  by  attention  to 
tte  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned. 

8BCT.  IV. — PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS. 
1.    WASTING  PAL8T 

A  peculiar  affection  of  the  muscles,  consisting  essentially  in  atrophy  and  fatty 
difpeneration  of  their  fibres,  has  recently  been  described  under  the  name  of  wasting 
poley,  from  the  fact  that  wasting  and  loss  of  power  of  these  structures  arc  its 
■oet  prominent  features.  The  disease,  first  accurately  delineated  by  Cruveilhier, 
kai  been  studied  with  great  care  by  several  European  observers,  esi>ecially  Aran, 
Dvchenne,  Wachsmuth,  Eisenmann,  Meryon,  and  Dr.  William  Roberts,  the  latter 
if  whom  has  emlxHlicd  all  that  was  then  known  respecting  it  in  an  admirable 
■ODOgraph,  published  at  London  in  1858. 

Wasting  palsy  presents  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  partial  and 
paeral ;  the  first,  as  the  name  implies,  being  limited  to  particular  muscles,  or 
Hti  of  muscles ;  whereas  the  other  involves  nearly  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
those  of  mastication  and  those  of  the  eyeball,  including  the  elevator  of  the  upper 
Id,  being  the  only  ones  exempt  from  its  ravages.  The  involuntary  muscles, 
bowever,  remain  altogether  untouched,  even  in. the  worst  cases  and  in  the  most 
idvanced  stages  of  the  disease.  Ilenee,  the  reason  why  the  general  health  is 
Hiially  so  perfect  amidst  this  wreck  of  the  active  agents  of  locomotion. 

Of  the  cawtes  of  atrophy  and  palsy  of  the  muscles,  our  infonnation  is  too 
Imited  to  permit  us  to  speak  positively.  If  their  development  has  occasionally 
keen  clearly  traced  to  the  effects  of  cold,  to  rheumatism,  or  to  excessive  and  long- 
BOBtinoed  fatigue,  such  as  attends  various  mechanical  pursuits,  it  is  equally  cer* 
tain  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  no  plausible  reason  can  be  assigned 
far  their  occurrence.  Now  and  then  the  lesion  appears  to  have  a  syphilitic  or 
rtramous  origin. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  this  disease  occurs  is  variable ;  it  has  been  noticed  in 
foang  children,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  in  old  subjects ;  but  the  most 
ihaoxious  period  would  seem  to  hv  betwet»n  twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  Thus, 
ii  eighty-eight  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Roberts,  the  average  period  was  thirty 
ytan  and  six  months.  General  atrophy  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  age,  but 
Macks  indiscriminately  children,  adults,  and  old  persons ;  whereas  the  partial 
Im  rarely  shows  itself  before  puberty  and  after  flAy.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to 
k»  Imt  males  suffer  much  oflener  than  females.  The  lesion  haa  oee«k9\oTvt^\^ 
ktn  observed  in  seveniJ  memhera  of  the  same  family,  and  also  in  t\i«  olS:«^tSxi% 
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of  persons  who  had  themselves  been  its  victims,  thus  exhibiting  a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary tendency. 

The  muscles  that  are  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  affection  are  those  of  tbe 
extremities,  especially  the  upper.  The  wasting  generally  begins  at  one  particu- 
lar part  of  a  limb,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  to  another ;  but  pow  and  the& 
cases  are  met  with  in  which  it  attacks  several  points  simultaneously. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  usually  a  tendency  in  certain  masclea  to  suffer 
together,  as  if  they  were  united  by  a  very  close  fellow  feeling ;  thus  it  has  been 
found  that,  wlienever  wasting  palsy  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  it  is 
extremely  liable  to  affect  those  of  the  forearm  also  ;  a  similar  disposition  has  been 
remarked  in  reference  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  those  of  the  arm. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  when  one  limb  is  invaded  its  fellow  is  verr 
apt  to  share  the  same  fate.  ' 

The  most  important  symptoms  of  this  disease  arc  wasting  of  the  muscles  and 
loss  of  contractile  power,  generally  coming  on  in  a  slow,  gradual,  and  steahhj 
manner.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  person  is  unconscious  of  the 
mischief  that  is  taking  place,  until  his  attention  is  accidentally  directed  to  the 
subject  by  a  failure  of  the  power  of  one  of  his  limbs,  especially  the  hand  and  foot 
"  The  tailor  discovers,"  says  Dr.  Roberts,  "  that  he  cannot  hold  his  needle ;  the 
shoemaker  wonders  he  cannot  thrust  his  awl ;  the  mason  finds  his  hammer, 
formerly  a  plaything  in  his  hand,  now  too  heavy  for  his  utmost  strength ;  the 
gentleman  feels  an  awkwardness  in  handling  his  pen,  in  pulling  out  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  or  in  putting  on  his  hat.  One  man  discovered  his  ailment  in 
thrusting  on  a  horse^s  collar ;  another,  a  sportsman,  in  bringing  the  fowling-piece 
to  his  shoulder."  The  wasting,  at  first  very  slight,  progressively  increases  until 
the  affected  muscles  arc  rendered  perfectly  soft  and  fiaccid,  and  their  substance 
is  so  much  wasted  that  they  are  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  natural  bulk;  they  are,  in 
fact,  completely  withered,  as  if  they  had  been  starved,  and  deprived  of  all  nenrons 
influence.  The  loss  of  power  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  wasted  condition 
of  the  muscles,  proceeding  gradually  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  parts  are  en- 
tirely disabled  and  useless,  no  effort  of  the  will  being  capable  of  exciting  the 
slightest  action. 

Besides  the  above  more  prominent  symptoms,  there  are  others  of  a  minor  and 
subsidiary  character.  These  are  fibrillary  tremors,  cramps  and  twitches,  pain, 
and  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  cold. 

Fibrillary  tremors,  or  convulsive  twitchings,  are  very  common,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  complaint ;  they  are  dependent  upon  irregular  contraction 
of  individual  muscular  fibres,  and  are,  consequently,  always  absent  when  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  its  full  development.     They  generally  occur  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient,  and  may  usually  be  readily  excited  by  exposure  of  the 
affected  parts  to  a  current  of  cold  air  or  water.     Cramps  are  also  very  frequent; 
they  come  on  at  various  intervals,  and  often  constitute  a  source  of  real  suffering, 
especially  when  they  are  accompanied  with  pain,  which  is  present  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases.     The  pain  may  be  slight  and  wandering,  severe  and  fixed, 
or  sharp  and  neuralgic,  shooting  about  in  different  directions  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.     In  some  instances  it  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  is  then  apparently*  of 
a  rheumatic  character.     Wasting  palsy  causes  a  remarkable  sensibility  to  cold, 
especially  to  a  cold,  humid  atmosphere,  so  that  the  patient  requires  an  uncom- 
mon amount  of  clothing  to  keep  himself  warm  and  comfortable.     Finally,  the 
galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles  regularly  diminishes  with  their  decay,  but  is 
not  wholly  annihilated  until  they  have  completely  lost  their  primitive  structure. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amidst  all  this  wear  and  ruin  of  the  muscular  system, 
the  general  health  should  uniformly  remain  unimpaired,  even  in  the  worst  forms 
of  the  disease.  The  appetite  and  sleep  are  excellent ;  digestion  is  well  performed ; 
the  bowels  move  with  their  accustomed  regularity ;  and  the  functions  of  the  kid- 
neys are  perfectly  normal.  The  intellect  is  clear  to  the  last,  and  the  senses  retain 
their  wonted  vigor.  The  only  trouble  which  the  patient  occasionally  experiences 
is  difficulty  of  respiration,  from  involvement  of  the  diaphragm. 
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The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  slow,  the  muscles,  steadily  decaying, 
intil  they  are  at  length  completely  changed  in  their  character ;  for  months  and 
>Ten  years  they  retain  some  contractile  power,  and  are  even  susceptible  of  resto- 
mtion.  General  atrophy  is  always  a  gradual  affection ;  it  seemingly  begins  in 
he  partial  form  of  the  lesion,  and  is  probably  merely  an  nggravat(Mi  state  of  it 
When  the  disease  has  reached  this  crisis,  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  use  any 
»f  the  muscles,  excepting,  as  already  mentioned,  those  of  mastication  and  those 
if  the  eye. 

The  appearances  revealed  on  dissection  arc  characteristic.  The  muscles,  as 
Dight  be  expected,  are  wasted  in  various  degrees ;  some  slightly,  others  vtTy  much, 
ind  others,  again,  so  completely  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable,  consisting  merely 
if  celhilo-fibrous  vestiges,  with  noidistinct  trace  of  the  original  structure.  The 
iok>r  of  those  that  still  remain  is  much  faded,  being  pale  red,  rose,  buff,  or  yel- 
k>vi.sh,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  atrophy  ;  and  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  tliere  are 
rell-marked  evidences  of  granular  and  fatty  degeneration,  the  former  generally 
Keceding  the  latter,  although  occasionally  they  exist  independently  of  each  other. 
Sometimes  these  changes  are  confined  to  one  particular  part  of  a  muscle,  as  one- 
kalf  or  two-thirds  of  its  belly,  while  the  other  portion  retains  its  natural  hue  and 
Bonsistenee.  Under  the  microscope,  the  striped  primitive  fibres  are  observed  to 
bave  vanished,  their  place  being  supplied  by  granular  matter  and  oil  globules, 
ind  their  investing  tunic  broken  down  and  disintegrated. 

The  nervous  system  has  been  closely  scrutinized  in  many  of  the  reported  cases 
of  wafiting  palsy,  but,  thus  far,  nothing  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature  has  been 
thereby  elicited.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  well  established  that  the  lesions  of 
khe  nervous  system  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  had  Ix^en  imagined. 
[n  some  of  the  cases,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  perceptible  change  of  any  kind 
vhateTer;  in  others,  there  was  softening  or  other  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
■ther  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  atroi>hy  of  the  roots  of  the  s])inal  nerves  and 
if  their  peripheral  branches.  In  an  instance,  described  by  Schncevoogt,  the 
peat  sympathetic  with  several  of  its  ganglia  was  extensively  wasted  and  con- 
rerted  into  fatty  nmtter. 

In  what  does  this  disease  essentially  consist  ?  It  was  very  natural,  before 
mr  knowledge  of  the  affection  was  strengthened  by  the  light  of  dissection,  to 
ftfir  its  origin  to  lesion  of  the  s])inal  cord,  or  of  the  cerebr(K*;pinal  axis,  such  as 
loftening,  or  chronic  inflammation ;  and  from  the  fact  that  tran^s  of  this  descrip)- 
lion  have  been  observed  in  several  eases,  a  number  of  pathologists  have  been 
ttduced  to  adopt  this  view.  Others,  however,  maintain,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
vith  a  W'tter  show  of  reason,  that  the  primordial  cause  resides  in  the  peripheral 
lerves,  which,  becoming  affected  in  a  manner  that  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
isdergo  atrophy,  or  atniphy  and  fatty  degeneration,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
SOOTeying  a  sufficient  amount  of  nervous  fluid  to  the  muscles  to  which  they  are 
Bstributed,  and  which  thus,  in  their  turn,  fall  into  a  similar  condition.  The 
principal  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are,  first,  that  in  quite  a  numlnT  of  the 
ffported  cases  of  this  affection  the  spinal  cord  was  found  to  be  perfectly  intact ; 
HmI.  8ec«mdly,  that,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  the  afft^cttnl  muscles  sometimes 
ivtain,  in  certain  portions  of  their  extent,  their  natural  color  and  consistence, 
rhich  could  hardly  ha{>pen  if  their  degeneration  depended  upon  disorganization 
if  the  great  nervous  centres.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  wasting  palsy  is 
.^Mentially  a  local  disea.se,  originating  in  some  lesion  of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles, 
lad  capable,  occasionally,  of  involving  the  spinal  cord  secondarily. 

The  prwjnotfis  of  this  affection  is  generally  unfavorable ;  the  partial  form  is 
tecanioiially  recovered  from,  the  complete  never.  In  the  latter  case  death,  which 
MMietimes  <l(>es  not  occur  under  several  years,  is  usually  preceded  by  great  diffi- 
eahy  of  respiration,  in  a  paroxysm  of  which  the  patient  suddenly  expires.  In 
partial  atrophy,  the  disabled  muscles,  after  having  struggled  on  for  many  months, 
perhaps  neither  sensibly  advancing  nor  receding,  gradually  awake  from  their 
loq>or,  and  ultimately  regain  some  contractile  power,  though  never  their  full 
tifror. 

The  treaiment  of  wasting  puhy  haa  hitherto  been  conducted  too  muiiYi  u^\i 
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empirical  principles  ;  a  fact  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  unsettled  vim 
that  still  ])revail  in  regard  to  its  pathology.     If  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  efigeo- 
tiallj  a  local  affoctiou,  unconnected  with  any  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  en- 
dent  that  our  remedies  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
This  is  accordingly  what  should  be  done.     If  there  is  any  disorder  of  the  genenl 
health,  it  should  promptly  be  corrected.     If  the  lesion  can  be  clearly  traced  to 
a  syphilitic  or  strumous  taint  of  the  system,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of  the  reported 
cases,  the  i)roper  treatment  will  be  iodide  of  potassium  with  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury; or,  when  a  tonic  eflfect  is  required,  potassium  with  iodide  of  iron.     Gentle 
purgatives  will  be  useful  when  there  is  constipation  with  derangement  of  the 
secretions.     The  diet  must  be  plain,  simple,  and  unirritant 

The  best  local  remedy,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  is  a  blister  sufficientiT 
large  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  affected  muscl(\s  and  retained  long  enough  to 
produce  thorough  vesication.  If  decided  improvement  do  not  follow  in  a  wed[ 
or  ten  days,  the  application  should  be  re))eated.  I  have  often  obtained  excellent 
effects  from  this  remedy,  and  can  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  as  worthy  of 
trial.  The  hot  douche,  immediately  followed  by  the  cold,  will  also  be  found  ser- 
viceable, but  to  ])rove  efficacious  it  should  be  aided  by  frictions  with  some  stimii- 
lating  embrocation,  as  spirits  of  cam))hor,  or  alcohol  and  ammonia.  The  cold 
douche  alone  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  its  depressing  tendencies.  Sham- 
pooing will  be  found  useful,  and  should  be  practised  several  times  a  day.  Gal- 
vanism has  been  highly  extolled  by  Ducheune,  Meyer,  Gros,  and  others,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  occasionally  rendered  good  service.  The  cur- 
rent should  be  passed  raj)idly  over  the  disabled  muscles,  taking  care  to  return  to 
each  several  times  during  th(;  same  sitting ;  it  should  be  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  obtuseness  of  the  parts,  but  be  gradually  diminished  as  the  sensibility  aog- 
ments,  otherwise  over-stimulation  may  occur,  and  thus  do  harm  instead  of  good 
The  aj)plication  may  be  repeated  at  first  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards 
twice  a  dav. 

The  treatment,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  combined  with  gentle  exercise 
of  the  affected  parts,  to  recall  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  They 
should,  in  fact,  be  re-educat(id  by  a  system  of  careful  training;  but  to  do  this  to 
advantage,  the  effort s  must  be  steadily  and  perseveringly  continued  for  many 
months,  if  not  for  several  years.  Conducted  in  this  way,  great  confidence  may 
be  entertained  of  ultimate  benefit. 

2.    INFANTILE  PALSY. 

There  is  a  variety  of  paralysis  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  ;  occurring  in  young  children,  generally  during  the  period  of 
dentition,  and  which,  in  point  of  obstinacy  and  incurableness,  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  deplorable.  It  may  be  called  infantile  palsy.  Its  attacks  are  usually 
sudden  and  unaccountable.  The  child  goc^s  to  bed  in  the  evening,  perhaps  to  all 
appearance  perfectly  well ;  during  the  night,  however,  he  becomes  feverish  and 
restless,  and  in  the  morning,  on  attempting  to  walk,  he  is  unable  to  stand  or  use 
his  legs.  The  limbs  soon  lose  their  round,  plump  appearance,  the  mus^cles  are 
rendcired  soft  and  flaccid,  the  feet  trail  the  floor,  and  the  surface  feels  cold  and 
numb,  though  sensibility  is  seldom  entirely  des>troyed  in  any  case,  however  exten- 
sive. 

The  seizure  is  much  more  common  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  upper; 
very  often  it  is  confined  to  one  thigh  and  one  h'g,  but  occasionally  both  limbs,  or 
even  all  four  are  involved,  the  child  being  perfectly  helpless,  and  in  the  most 
pitiable  condition.  The  paralysis  is  generally  comj)lete,  but  cases  occur  in  which 
the  little  suflferer  is  still  able  to  use  certain  muscles,  although  not  with  nnythinj; 
at  all  like  their  natural  freedom  and  strength.  When  the  uj)per  extremity  is 
attacked,  the  deltoid  muscle  is  very  liable  to  be  affected,  becoming  remarkably 
soft  and  wasted,  so  that  the  patient  finds  it  impossible  to  elevate  the  arm  or  lift 
the  smallest  weight. 

The  cause  of  this  variety  of  palsy  is  not  always  very  evident ;  in  general. 
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irever,  it  depends  upon  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  cord  and  its  mem- 
mes ;  probably  inflammation,  followed  by  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum,  or 
tening  of  the  nervous  tissue.  However  this  may  be,  the  idea  of  such  an 
rurrence  is  countenanced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  by  the  paralysis  of 
the  muscles,  not  of  a  portion  of  them,  as  in  wasting  palsy,  properly  so  termed, 
1  by  the  remarkable  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  most  persons  remaining  crippled 
ring  the  rest  of  their  lives.  If  occasionally  a  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  to  bo 
wed  rather  as  a  rare  exception  than  as  a  general  law. 

Che  general  health  is  seldom  impaired  in  infantile  palsy ;  the  mind  acts  with 
accustomed  vigor,  and  all  the  bodily  functions  are  well  executed.  As  the 
Id  advances  in  years,  all  the  limbs,  excepting  the  disabled  ones,  increase  in 
3  and  strength,  but  the  latter  remain  stationary,  or  dwindle  away  still  farther, 
1  thas  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sound. 

The  treatment  of  infantile  palsy  must  mainly  be  directed,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  spinal  cord,  by  whose  disease  it  has  been  provoked.  For  this  purpose 
:;hing,  cupping,  rubefacients,  and  blistering  should  be  employed  as  soon  as 
sible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis ;  and  these  should  be  followed,  if 

cose  is  likely  to  prove  obstinate,  by  a  scton,  or,  what  is  preferable,  because 
re  efficient,  by  an  issue  with  the  actual  cautery,  applied,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
losite  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  made  to  furnish  a  copious  supply  of  pus.  If 
''thing  can  reach  such  a  case,  it  is  active  and  long-continued  counter-irrita- 
I.  Meanwhile,  the  muscles  themselves  must  be  rubbed  and  shampooed,  and 
ced  upon  a  course  of  careful  training,  as  advised  under  the  head  of  wasting 
sy.  If  the  general  health  is  suffering,  alterants  and  tonics  are  prescribed ;  the 
Id  is  carried  about  in  the  open  air,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  bowels 
1  secretions.  As  recovery  advances,  strychnia  may  be  of  service ;  but  no 
efit  will  be  likely  to  accrue  from  its  exhibition  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
iplaint.  Mercury  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  this  disease,  given  in 
lute  doses  several  times  a  day  for  several  successive  months  ;  but,  although 
h  a  plan  of  treatment  is  extremely  plausible,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  ever  been 
any  material  benefit  in  the  large  number  of  coses  in  which  I  have  employed 

The  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  has,  in  my  hands,  been  equally  unavailing. 
Che  contraction  of  the  tendons,  consequent  upon  this  variety  of  palsy,  must  be 
lified  by  appropriate  apparatus,  aided,  in  obstinate  cases,  by  tenotomy. 

3.    PARTIAL  PALSY. 

besides  the  above  forms  of  palsy  there  are  some  others,  to  which  the  term 
tial,  transient,  or  anomalous  may  be  appli(»d,  sneh,  for  instance,  as  loss  of  mo- 
i  of  one  side  of  the  face,  one  eyelid,  one  side  of  the  tongue,  or  of  the  hand, 
;arm,  arm,  or  shoulder,  or  even  of  the  entire  superior  extremity.  The  sub- 
led  facts  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  its  character. 

Pressure  upon  the  nerves  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  interruption  of  their  func- 
18,  at  one  time  temporary,  at  another  permanent.  A  case  recently  came  under 
observation  in  which  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  suffered  from  partial  palsy  of 
forearm  and  hand  from  having  rested  for  two  hours  with  his  head  upon  the 
b  as  he  lay  asleep  npon  the  floor. 

n  another  case,  which  came  under  my  notice  several  years  ago,  temporary 
ftlysis  of  the  left  upper  extremity  was  produced  by  the  arm,  thrown  across  the 
of  a  chair,  being  compressed  by  the  head  while  the  man  was  asleep.  Pres- 
3  of  the  head  of  a  crutch  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves  will  occasionally 
I  to  weakness,  numbness,  and  prickling  pain  in  the  ann,  hand,  and  fingers. 
!ently  a  youth  of  fifteen  was  under  my  charge  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the 
I,  consequent  upon  a  fall  on  the  shoulder  from  a  railroad  car,  two  months  pre- 
isly.  The  limb  was  instantly  deprived  of  motion  and  sensation,  and  so  con- 
led  up  to  the  time  of  his  visit.  The  head  of  the  humerus  had  been  thrown 
htly  f  .:*wards  against  the  coracoid  process,  but  it  exerted  no  perceptible  pres- 
?  upon  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves. 
^aralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face  from  injury  of  the  portio  dura  is  not  infrequent ; 
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liV.re  e«:nerally  iLe  affect  ion  i?  caa>^i  by  5T3r>Tir»='*sioii  of  tiie  cotaneoas  perspin- 
ti'.n.  t'r>in  exp<j^rin.-  to  c«jld  and  w»: :  a:.ii  an  :!i<aEicv  is  occm^ionallj  met  with  in 
whi':h  it  ia  pr<xlcr:iEr<l  bv  dii^ease  «.>f  t'ti-r  {«-:ri  !!.•»  pvnii^Q  of  the  temporal  bone.  Tbe 
6uhrjo:raMi  ra.*<r  afforrl.'?  a  g'»i  iilu?irac:'>n  •.•!'  a  very  cijDim*>a  form  of  facial  itaky. 

DaTi'd  .Shepard.  asr*.'^]  IS  years.  i/.ai;k.^mith.  of  temperate  habits^  came  oDder 
my  tr«ratm«-rit.  in  Ho»;.  for  paraiy;-is  of  thif  left  side  of  the  face.     The  attack  bid 
r>c:fjm^l  .ruddenly  thr^f-  days  previuU:«iy.  nithout  any  apparent  caas^,  soon  after 
«i::ri2'  a  mo'lfcrai^.-Iy  hearty  dinner.     He  had  be»rn  subject  to  frequent  and  severe 
paroxysms  of  hea^IacLr.  preceded  by  dizzin*^??  and  vertigo.     On  the  mominij!, 
Low^vi-r.  on  which  he  was  selz^rd  with  pal>y  hv  hail  felt  nncommunly  welL    H» 
app*rur»r  arid  .-Ie*'p  had  a i ways  Ui^'n  g<>  «t.  and  his  bowels  regular.     Tbe  paUy 
wai.->  characterized  bv  los^  of  motion  in  the  niaseii*s  of  the  left  side  of  the  fiMe, 
and  bv  inabilirv  to  elor*.*  ih*-  left  evellds.  aixrompanied  with  a  want  of  sensibilitr 
of  the  int'-sTj merit.-!.     The  tonsrue.  whrn  pri.itruded.  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and 
wan  de[irive«l  of  feeling  and  taa^e.  a  luuip  of  sugar,  held  in  tbe  month,  making  no 
impression  on  the  affecti^d  side  of  the  organ.     The  general  health  at  the  time  wis 
excellent. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  paralvtic  affections,  special  attention  most  be  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  which  is  often  seriously  impaired,  by 
the  ii.-^e  of  [mrgative^f.  alterants,  and  a  pn>|>er  r«:gruIation  of  the  diet.  In  obstinite 
r:a.^es,  a  mild  mercurial  course  is  s^jmetimes  serviceable,  especially  when  the  lesion 
U  dependent  upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axi& 
The  [irincipal  local  n;niedies  are  leeches,  blisters,  stimulating  embrocations,  ren- 
tria  ointment  and  the  hot  and  C(>ld  douches,  followed  bv  dry  friction.  Occasion- 
ally  electricity  proves  beneficial. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DISEASES    OF    TIIE    LYMPHATIC    VESSELS    AND 

GANGLIONS. 

The  pathologist  can  certainly  not  boast  of  his  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels ;  he  knows,  it  is  true,  that  they  are  liable  to  inflammation, 
but  of  thr  manner  in  which  it  is  pn^duced.  and  of  the  effects  to  which  it  gives 
ri:-*;,  lie  is,  in  great  measure^  ignorant.  That  these  vessels  play  an  important 
part  in  various  affect i(^ns  is  extremely  ])robable :  but  such  are  their  excessive 
tenuity  and  the  great  delicacy  of  their  structure  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  point  out  the  character  and  amount  of  their  participation.  It  has  been  sup- 
p<jsed  that  at  least  one  form  of  cutaneous  disease,  namely,  erysipelas,  essentially 
consists  in  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  and  it  must  l)e  confessed  that  the 
opinion,  although  insusceptible  of  demonstration,  is  highly  plausible. 

SECT.  I. — LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

Inflammation  of  these  vessels,  technically  called  angeioleucitis  or  lymphatitif, 
has  hitherto  lK*en  studied  to  most  advantage  in  connection  with  external  injarios. 
particularly  punctured  and  poisoned  wounds,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  m 
infre(|uent  consequence.  Doubtless,  the  disease  is  sometimes  idiopathic,  or 
dependent  upon  internal  causes,  such  as  give  rise  to  erysipelas  and  other  l»d 
forms  of  inflammation  in  the  cutaneous  and  other  tissues.  When  arising  w  a 
consequence  of  an  abrasion,  or  the  prick  of  a  needle,  as  in  sewing  up  a  dead 
body,  the  affected  vessels  can  be  easily  traced,  as  they  pass  beneath  the  skiUi  tf 
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Bnudl  reddish  cords,  tense,  nodulated,  and  painful  to  the  touch,  accompanying 
the  principal  veins,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  nearest  ganglions,  in  which  they 
appear  to  terminate.  The  number  of  these  reddish  lines  is  variable  ;  sometimes 
there  are  only  two  or  three,  while  at  other  times  there  are  as  many  as  six,  ten, 
or  a  dozen,  forming  a  kind  of  band,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width. 
Whenever  the  number  is  considerable,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  concomitant 
swelling ;  and  the  parts,  feeling  stiff,  sore,  and  tender,  readily  pit  on  pressure, 
owing  to  the  effusion  of  sero-plastic  matter.  In  the  more  severe  attacks  of 
ang^ioleucitis,  as  those  consequent  upon  inoculation  with  putrid  or  poisonous 
matter,  the  tumefaction  soon  becomes  general,  spreading  rapidly  over  the  whole 
limb,  and  the  discoloration,  losing  its  striated  appearance,  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  also  assumes  a  diffusive  disposition.  Arrived  at  this 
point,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  ordinary  erysipelas, 
BO  closely  do  the  two  lesions  resemble  each  other. 

Occasionally  the  inflammation  seems  to  take  its  rise  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
vessels,  and  then  the  discoloration  is  generally  preceded  by  considerable  induration 
of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  giving  the  part  a  kind  of  brawny  sensation  ; 
by  and  by,  however,  red  streaks  appear  in  the  skin,  and  then  the  disease  follows 
pretty  much  the  same  course  as  when  it  begins  in  the  superficial  vessels. 

However  originating,  the  affection  nearly  always  involves  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  ganglions,  causing  them  to  enlarge,  and  to  become  tender,  red,  and 
painful.  In  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  angeioleucitis,  the  glands  manifest  signs 
of  being  diseased  before  the  absorbents  themselves  are  apparently  implicated. 
Such  an  occurrence,  although  uncommon,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  inflammation 
of  these  vessels  consequent  upon  dissection  wounds. 

Angeioleucitis  no  doubt  sometimes  passes  into  suppuration,  and,  perhaps,  even 
into  gangrene ;  but  of  these  oecurrcnc(;s,  as  pure,  uncomplicated  affections,  our 
knowledge  is  too  imperfect  to  justify  a  positive  opinion. 

The  symjjtom8  ushering  in  an  attack  of  angeioleucitis  are  usually  such  as  are 
denotivc  of  constitutional  depression,  following  pretty  closely  upon  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  affected  vessels.  The  patient,  after  having  felt  indisposed  for 
some  hours,  seldom  more  than  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  is  seized  with  chilly 
sensations,  accompanied  with  flushes  of  heat,  a  disposition  to  yawn,  headache, 
pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  dry  and  contracted  state  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  the  attack  is  announced  by  violent  rigors,  rapidly  succeeded  by  high 
fever,  and  delirium.  If  the  local  affection  is  at  all  severe,  the  symptoms  soon 
assume  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse  becoming  weak  and  fre(]uent,  the  surface 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  tongue  covon^tl  with  a  brownish  fur.  The  local  distress, 
meanwhile,  increasing.  ai)scesst's  form  in  different  portions  of  the  limb,  the  matter 
being  of  a  foul,  unhealthy  character,  and  disposed  to  spread  extensively  among 
the  surrounding  structures,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  er}'sipelas  and  other  bad 
forms  of  inflammation. 

Angeioleucitis  may  be  confounded  with  other  diseases,  particularly  erysipelas 
and  ]»hlebitis,  and  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  always  so  easy  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  In  fact,  it  can  only  be  made  out  satisfactorily  in  the  curlier  stages 
of  the  complaint,  the  principal  source  of  diagnosis  being  the  red  striated  appear- 
ance of  the  affect(*d  surface,  reaching  from  the  seat  of  the  injury  up  to  the  nearest 
lymphatic  ganglions.  In  phlebitis,  the  discoloration  is  also  linear,  but  the  conls 
are  much  larger,  firmer,  more  knotty,  and  more  deeply  seated  ;  tliey  are  alBO  less 
numerous,  and  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  involvement  of  the  Iym])hatic  glands. 
In  erysipelas,  the  inflammation  usually  begins  as  a  circumscribed  affection,  with 
diffuse,  uniform  redness,  not  striated,  as  in  angeioleucitis,  or  in  ]>hlebiti8. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  same  general  principles  are  to  be  observed 
as  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  and  phlebitis,  to  which  it  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance.  The  exciting  cause  being  removed,  such  local  and  general  means 
arc  to  be  employed  as  may  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  case.  Bearing  in  mind  that,  if  the  disease  is  at  all  severe,  the  symp- 
toms will  be  likely  soon  to  assume  a  typhoid  character,  the  surgeon  will  take  care 
not  to  deplete  much,  especially  with  the  lancet  and  purgatives,  lest  he  be  instru- 
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meutal  in  indnciDg  fatal  exhaustion,  of  which  the  danger  maybe  already  sofficientlj 
great  in  consequence  of  tlie  progress  of  the  morbid  action.  Leeches  may  be  appM 
along  the  course  of  the  affected  vessels,  but  not  directly  over  them,  if  the  diseaae 
is  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  the  patient  is  robust  and  in  the  prime  of  life.    Tbej 
should  be  employed  in  considerable  numbers,  and  be  succeeded  by  warm  fomen- 
tations, the  whole  limb  being  enveloped  in  flannel  cloths  wraug  out  of  a  strung 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  and  kept  constantly  wet.     The  application 
of  iodine  will  a1»o  be  found  advantageous;  also,  a  long,  narrow  blister,  stretched 
along  the  course  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  retained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  produce  thorough  vesication.     If  matter  form,  or  great  tension  and  throbbing 
exist,  suitable  incisions  must  be  made. 

The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  general 
symptoms.  Purgatives,  to  clear  out  the  bowels  and  correct  the  secretions;  iron,  or 
iron  and  quinine,  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  and  the  state  of  the  blood ; 
and  anodynes,  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  with  a  properly  regulated  diet,  will 
constitute  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  means.  If  marked  debility  arise,  brandj, 
wine,  or  porter,  with  nutritious  broths,  will  be  required.  When  the  disease 
proves  obstinate,  or  becomes  chronic,  a  mild  mercurial  course  will  be  beneficial 

Varicose  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  has  occasionally  been  noticed, 
although  the  occurrence  is  extremely  uncommon.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Cars- 
well,  of  a  young  man,  twenty-six  years  old,  a  tumor  nearly  as  large  as  an  orange 
existed  in  each  groin,  for  which  he  had  worn  a  double  truss  from  his  boyhood, 
under  the  supposition  that  he  had  hernia.  On  dissection,  however,  each  tumor 
was  found  to  consist  of  enormously  dilated  absorbent  vessels  connected  with  the 
inguinal  ganglions.  When  cut  into,  instead  of  presenting  a  solid,  compact 
structure,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  sponge,  most  of  the  vessels  being 
from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter.  The  same  phenomenon  was  witnessed,  onlj 
in  a  more  striking  degree,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  regions. 
The  spongy  and  elastic  character  of  such  a  swelling  ought  to  prevent  any  serious 
error  of  diagnosis.  Hardly  any  treatment  would  be  necessary  in  such  a  case. 
Excision  might  prove  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  practised  without  dne 
deliberation. 

In  wounds  of  these  vessels  there  is  occasionally  a  real  lymphorrhoea  or  a  dis- 
charge of  thin,  pale,  whitish  fluid,  standing  like  drops  of  sweat  upon  the  afi'ected 
surface.  The  exudation  has  been  known  to  continue  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  to  interfere  perplexingly  with  the  healing  process.  Y idal  and  Lebert 
have  each  described  a  case  in  which  small  transparent  vesicles,  filled  with  lactes- 
cent fluid,  formed  upon  the  thigh  and  scrotum.  In  the  case  detailed  by  the  lat- 
ter, the  vesicles,  after  having  obtained  a  certain  bulk,  broke,  and  discharged 
their  contents,  which,  on  analysis,  were  found  to  contain  sugar  of  milk  and 
minute  clots.  The  patient,  aged  twenty-one  years,  was  affected  with  hypertro- 
phy of  the  scrotum. 

When  a  wound  with  such  a  discharge  is  slow  in  healing  it  may  at  length  de- 
generate in  a  troublesome  fiatule,  difficult  to  cure,  and  the  seat  of  a  constant 
exudation  of  milky  fluid,  mixed  with  pus.  The  remedies  most  likely  to  afford 
relief  in  such  a  case  are  systematic  compression  and  the  application  of  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver.  Should  these  fail,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  knife,  Yienna 
paste,  or  the  actual  cautery. 

SECT.  n. — LYMPHATIC  GANGLIONS. 

The  lymphatic  ganglions  are  liable  to  inflammation,  chronic  enlargement  (^s 
hypertrophy,  carcinoma,  tubercle,  earthy  degeneration,  and  fibro-plastic  tumors^ 

Inflammation  of  these  bodies,  technically  called  adenitis,  may  show  itself  either 
as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  affection,  and  is  of  such  remarkable  Jrequency  as  to  demand 
special  consideration.     In  whatever  form  it  occurs,  it  is  most  common  in  young" 
children  of  a  strumous  predisposition,  and  is  generally  brought  on  by  attacks  of 
cold,  or  by  some  local  irritation  implicating  the  afferent  lymphatic  vessels.     Th^ 
disease,  moreover,  may  be  common  or  specific,  of  the  latter  of  which  illastratioos 
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are  afforded  in  syphilitic  bubo,  in  the  bubo  of  plague,  and  iu  the  swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  axilla  consequent  upon  dissection  wounds  and  malig- 
nant pustule. 

1.  Acute  adenitis  is  most  common  in  the  ganglions  of  the  neck,  jaw,  and  supra- 
clavicular region  ;  it  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  those  of  the  groin  and  axilla. 
The  disease  may  be  limited  to  one  of  these  bodies,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the 
case,  affect  a  considerable  number  of  them ;  beginning  as  a  hard,  painful  knot, 
exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  until,  in  some 
instances,  it  attains  the  volume  of  an  almond  or  a  pullet's  ef^^.  The  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  tumor  is  sometimes  exceedingly  rapid,  as  we  often  see  in  adenitis 
of  the  neck  from  exposure  to  cold,  where  a  body  of  this  kind,  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  natural  state,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  acquire  the  size  of  a  filbert 
or  a  small  marble.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  swelling  extends  to  the  con- 
necting areolar  tissue,  the  skin  becomes  red  and  inflamed,  and  the  parts  pit  on 
pressure.  The  discoloration  is  not  unfrequently  of  an  erysipelatous  character. 
When  the  inflammation  is  fully  developed,  the  local  distress  is  usually  very 
severe,  and  the  constitution  actively  sympathizes  with  the  suflering  textures,  the 
patient  being  feverish,  deprived  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  affected  with  consti- 
pation. 

Dissection  shows  the  affected  ganglions  to  be  of  a  deep  reddish  or  brownish 
color,  infiltrated  with  sero-plastic  fluid,  softened,  lacerable,  or  easily  crushed 
with  the  finger ;  the  cellular  tissue  around  is  also  abnormally  vascular  and  infil- 
trated, and,  in  many  cases,  it  seems  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  morbid  action. 

Adenitis  may  end  in  delitescence  or  resolution,  pass  into  suppuration,  or 
assume  a  chronic  character.     The  occurrence  of  gangrene  is  ver}*-  uncommon. 

Adenitis  sometimes  vanishes  in  a  few  hours,  either  spontaneously,  or  under 
mild  treatment.  We  often  see  enlarged  and  inflamed  ganglions  of  the  neck,  or 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  most  rapidly  disappear  under  frictions  with  ammoniated 
liniment,  aided  by  hot  drinks  and  immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  water,  or  simply 
wanning  the  feet  near  the  fire.  When  the  inflammation  is  more  severe,  an  active 
purgative  will  be  necessary,  followed  by  a  gentle  diaphoretic,  as  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  of  morphia  with  one-half  that  quantity  of  tartar  emetic.  The  diet  must  be 
light,  and  the  part  and  system  must  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion threaten  to  prove  troublesome,  or  to  pass  into  suppuration,  leeches  and 
medicated  fomentations  must  be  employed.  In  many  cases  the  dilute  tincture 
of  iodine  will  be  beneficial  in  cutting  short  the  disease. 

When  adenitis  passes  into  svppurafion,  matter  generally  begins  to  form  from 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances,  the  event 
being  generally  most  rapidly  excited  in  young,  weakly,  or 
scrofulous  children,  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  Fig.  202, 

The  pus  is  not  always  situated  in  the  enlarged  ganglions;  (t^(^\  ••<:> 

in  many  cases,  in  fact,  it  is  limit(»d,  in  great  degree,  if  not  ''(C^'^a^ 

entirely,  to  the  neighboring  areolar  tissue.     It  is  of  a  light  \i^?'^^vfV 

yellowish  color  verging  on  greenish,  thick,  and  often  very  v^':0(Q?^ 

copious  ;  occasionally  it  is  mixed  with  blood,  and  with  the  *®M^ 

debris  of  the  affected  ganglions.     Finally,  the  matter  may  '''^  ^ 

occur  as  an  infiltration,  or  as  a  distinct  abscess.  The  scrofuiuan  pns  from  % 
microscopical  characters  of  pus  from  a  lymphatic  ganglion  lympiiaticgiAod.  250  di». 
are  seen  in  fig.  202.  meier.. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  announced  by  increased 
heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  along  with  a  sense  of  throbbing,  and  by  high 
constitutional  disturbance,  attended  by  chilly  feelings,  or  even  rigors,  followed 
by  fever  and  perspiration. 

The  treatment  is  strictly  antiphlogistic.  If  the  phenomena  are  clearly  denotive 
of  the  existence  of  pus,  an  early  incision  is  made,  free  and  dependent,  to  favor 
thorough  evacuation  and  prevention  of  reaccumulation.  The  operation  is  fol- 
lowed by  warm  wajter-dressing  or  an  emollient  cataplasm.  The  use  of  a  tent 
will  occasionally  be  required  to  maintain  patency  of  the  puncture. 

2.  Chronic  adenitis  is  a  very  common  occurrence ;  it  generally  succeeds  to 
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the  acute  variety  of  the  dis«fase,  but  there  are  caees  in  which  h  ii  Kcnin^, 

allhoufrh  uut  inrt-alily,  a  priiuitire  affection.     Uowerer  this  may  be,  iu  cffm  a 

gradually  U>  produce  euiargement  and  induration  of  ihe  affected  bodies,  until,  in 

many  caees,  there  ie  complete  rab- 

Pig.  203.  version  of  the  natunl  BtnirtDra, 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  diieaiw, 

the  gland  is  of  a  reddish,  broToiili, 

mottled  hue,  considerably  increued 

in  size,  and  of  a  firm,  fieshy  con- 

Eistenre ;   by  and  by,  however,  it 

asBumea  a  grayish  or  whitish  aspect, 

becoming  almost  homogeneou,  and 

cutting  very  mncb  like  an  snripe 

apple  or  pear ;  in  some  csset  it  a 

quite  Boft  and  laccrable.     When 

the  transformation  is  very  great, 

the  hardness  of  the  gland  may  ba 

nrpHiropbM impbite g'lDdi.  equal  to  thai  of  Ecirrhns,  with  whid 

it  is  then  liable  to  be  confounded. 

A  dittinct  capsule,  composed  of  dense  cellular  substance,  generally  surroundtlh* 

enlarged    l)ody,  which  is  capable,  under  i^uirh  circumstances,  of  attaining  tb« 

volume  of  a  small  orange.     Whc-n  a  numlKT  of  such  ganglion-i  are  agglomerated 

together,  a  large  tumor  is  formed,  of  a  bard,  firm  consistenre,  more  or  lets 

adherent  to  the  neigh  Imring  parts,  and  of  an  irregularly  tubulated  appearance, 

as  in  lig.  20.S,  copii'd  from  one  of  my  preparations. 

Chronically  enlarged  or  hype  rt  rap  hied  lymphatic  ganglions  may  occnr  in  any 
part  of  the  liody;  but  they  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  neck,  orabont 
the  lower  jaw.  In  the  internal  cavities  they  are  most  freqneutly  Eeen  in  lit 
mesentery  and  pelvi.s,  and  at  the  root  of  the  lungs.  The  effect  which  these 
bodies  exert  upon  the  Htractures  among  which  they  are  i^ituated.  is  principallv 
of  a  mechanical  character;  compressing  them,  and  no  interfering  more  orlesi 
with  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Thus,  in  the  nock  they  may  cause  injurious 
jtressurt!  Q|xin  the  trachea,  vesKcl-s,  and  nerves ;  in  the  pelvis  they  may  interfere 
with  purturitioij  by  pri'venting  the  descent  of  the  child's  head;  while  in  the 
lungs  thi'v  may  occuMiun  suffocation  by  obstructing  the  eutrance  of  air  into  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Various  causes  may  give  rise  to  this  affection  ;  some  of  a  local,  others  of  a 
purely  constitutional  nature.  Iu  the  neck,  it  is  often  occasioned  by  cold,  or  by 
diseaite  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  gum,  or  ton.=-il ;  in  the  groin,  by  ulceration  of  the  penis ; 
in  the  axilla,  by  disorder  of  the  inamniary  gland  ;  in  the  mest-ntery,  by  irritation 
of  the  small  ])owel.  The  most  elKcient  general  cause  is  a  strumous  state  of  the 
system ;  but  there  is  reason  tu  believe  that  the  lesion  may  be  produced  by  any- 
thing that  has  a  teudency  to  derange  the  general  health,  or  to  impoverish  the 
fluids  and  solids. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  often  continues  for  years, 
now  advancing,  then  stationary,  and  now,  perhaps,  receding;  in  general,  how- 
ever, the  disease  is  obstinate,  especially  when  the  structure  of  these  bodies  has 
undergone  serious  organic  changes,  in  which  case  it  is  often  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  reclaim  them  by  any  mode  of  medication  of  which  wc  have 
any  knowledge 

The  treatment  of  chronic  adenitis  is  both  constitutional  and  local.  In  the 
first  place,  the  exciting  cause  is  looked  for,  and,  if  possible,  removed ;  the  carious 
tooth  iu  extracted,  the  ulcer  on  the  penis  healed.  The  general  health  is  improved 
by  attention  to  the  bowels  and  secretions,  and  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  laiva 
of  hygiene.  When  pletiiura  exists,  detraction  of  blood,  and  the  antimonial  and 
saline  mixture  will  be  of  service;  under  opposite  circumstances,  the  proper 
remedies  will  be  a  nutritious  diet,  and  alterant  tonics,  consisting  of  iodide  of 
iron  and  quinine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  cod-livor  oil. 
\Vhcu  there  is  no  centra-indication,  miuute  doses  of  mercury  in  Huxham's  tine- 
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tore  of  bark  will  often  be  highly  efficacious,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
carry  it  to  profuse  ptyalism.  Tartar  emetic  also,  given  in  small  doses,  as  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  will  frequently  prove  eminently 
beneficial.  In  most  cases  a  regular  system  of  purgation  should  be  maintained. 
The  German  practitioners  are  fond  in  this  disease  of  the  use  of  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  administered  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  article  is  a  powerful  sorbefaeicnt,  and  is  therefore  worthy 
of  trial,  especially  in  cases  refuf^ing  obedience  to  the  more  ordinary  measures. 
Among  the  more  important  topical  remedies  are  leeches,  and  sorbefaeicnt 
liniments,  anguents,  and  embrocations,  assisted  by  systematic  and  steady  com- 
pression. These  means  must  be  employed  with  great  caution  and  judgment, 
otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  be  productive  of  harm  instead  of  benefit.  All 
sorbefaeicnt  applications  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  of  a  mild  character, 
their  strength  being  gradually  increased  as  the  parts  become  more  tolerant  of 
their  impression,  aud  their  peculiar  effects  are  rendered  more  and  more  apparent. 
When  the  enlarged  ganglions  are  favorably  situated,  compression  w^ill  often  bo 
found  to  be  a  most  admirable  remedy ;  it  may  be  applied  with  the  pad  of  a  truss, 
as  in  hypertrophy  ot  the  inguinal  glands,  or  with  a  compress  and  bandage  when 
it  affects  the  glands  of  the  neck,  care  being  taken  not  to  interfere  with  respiration. 
In  obstinate  cases,  the  application  of  a  blister  occasionally  exerts  a  salutary 
influence,  relieving  the  enlarged  structures  of  engorgement,  and  stimulating  the 
absorl)ent  vessels  so  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  morbid  deposits.  The  electric 
current  has  sometimes  been  advantageously  used.  Subcutaneous  division  of  the 
enlarged  glands,  or  comminution  with  the  bistoury,  has  occasionally  been  prac- 
tised, but  the  effects  have  not  been  such  as  to  render  a  repetition  of  the  operation 
at  all  desirable. 

Finally,  when  the  disease  is  intractable,  our  only  resource  is  removal  of  the 
morbid  mass,  provided  it  is  situated  favorably  for  such  a  procedure.  Such  a 
step,  however,  should  not  be  lightly  taken,  as  it  must  often  involve  serious  con- 
sequences, on  account  of  the  deep  situation  of  the  tumor,  and  its  connection 
with  important  structures.  In  the  cervical  region,  for  example,  the  excision  of 
a  mass  of  enlarged  and  indurated  lymphatic  ganglions  not  unfrequently  proves 
a  most  difficult,  embarrassing,  bloody,  and  hazardous  operation.  Removal  will 
be  much  facilitated,  if  the  knife  be  kept  close  to  the  hypertrophied  glands. 
Sometimes  the  enlarged  aud  disintegrated  structures  may  be  pressed  out  bodily 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  integuments.  When  the  diseased  mass  com- 
presses the  trachea  or  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  aud  does  not  admit  of  removal, 
relief  must  be  sought  by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  some  of  the  constricting 
muscles,  especially  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid. 

3.  Carcinomatous  disease  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  is  occasionally  met  with 
as  a  primary  affection,  more  particularly  the  encephaloid  variety.  Scirrhus  is 
extremely  uncommon  ;  colloid  I  have  never  seen  here  ;  and  of  melanosis  I  have 
witnessed  only  a  few  instances.  As  a  secondary  formation,  cancerous  disease 
of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  is  very  frequent. 

Primary  encephaloid  is  most  common  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin, 
axilla,  and  neck ;   it  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  various  periods  of  life,  in 
children  and  adolescents,  as  well  as  in  subjects  after  the  age  of  fifty.     In  general, 
the  disease  arises  spontaneously,  but  in  some  cases  its  origin  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  external  injury,  as  a  blow  or  kick.     Its  progress  is  usually  very  rapid, 
few  persons  surviving  its  attack  longer  than  from  six  to  twelve  months.     Be- 
ginning commonly  in  one  of  these  bodies,  as  a  hard,  smooth,  semi-elastic  swelling, 
it  soon  extends  to  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  thus  ofcen  involving  a  whole 
group  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty.'    In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
tumor  has  generally  a  knotty,  lobulated  surface,  and  not  unfrequently  acquires  a 
large  bulk,  equalling,  or  even  exceeding,  that  of  a  fist.     Soft  and  elastic  at  one 
point,  it  is  hard  and  firm  at  another,  while  at  a  third  it  is  occasionally  almost  of 
a  fluid  consistence.     As  it  progresses  it  contracts  firm  adhesions  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  the  skin  becomes  attenuated  and  discolored,  and  the  subcutaneous 
veins  assume  that  peculiar  varicose  disposition  so  common  in  encephaloid  in 
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olher  parts  of  the  body.  By  degrees,  the  morbid  maas  breaks  throagfa  its  rai*^ 
fines,  ulcerating  and  fungatJDg,  and  destroying  life  either  by  hemorrhige  or  If^^ 
hectic  irritatioD. 

Examined  after  removal,  the  morbid  mass  is  fonnd  to  eonsist  of  a  soft,  bnin^"'^ 
like  Bubstance,  inclosed  in  thick,  BtroQg  membranous  cyats,  representing  th^^ 
original  capsulcB  of  the  affected  ganglions,  bat  greatly  condensed  by  the  preeuini  "* 
of  the  contained  matter.     In  addition  to  these  cysts,  there  is  generally  a  large 
quantity  of  filamentous  tissne,  intersecting  the  parts  in  different  directions.     A 
grumoua  looking,  somi-organized  substance  often  occqtb  in  these  tnmon,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which  they  contain  serous  cysts.     In  an  instance  of  encepha- 
loid  of  the  axillary  ganglions,  which  I  obscrred  in  a  roan  fifty-six  years  of  age, 
there  was  a  cavity  of  this  kind  which  distitictly  fluctuated  under  tbe  finger,  and 
gave  vent,  on  being  punctured,  to  upwards  of  eight  ounces  of  sero-saDgninolcDt 
fiGid. 

The  diagnosis  of  eneephaloid  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  is  easily  made;  the 
only  affections  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  being  chronic  enlargement 
and  tubercular  disease,  from  both  of  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  history 
of  the  eaie,  and  the  rapid  grovcth  and  soft  consistence  of  the  tumor.  In  chronic 
enlargement,  the  swelling  is  hard,  and  often  involves  a  whole  chain  of  ganglions ; 
in  tuberealar  disease  the  swelling,  also  very  firm,  generally  manifests  a  disposi- 
tion to  suppuration,  and  is  nearly  always  associated  with  other  marks  of  the 
tubercular  dyscrasia. 

The  proper  remedy  is  early  extirpation,  although  tho  disease  will  be  certain  to 
recur,  and  ere  long  prove  fatal.  Such  a  result  will  generally  occur  much  sooner 
in  young  than  in  elderly  individuals,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  a  question  whether 
they  should  ever  be  subjected  to  operation. 

Primary  scirrkuB  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  is  extremely  uncommon;  in  tbe 
ffew  cases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  observed  it  occurred  in  the  cervical,  in- 
guinal, and  axillary  regions  of  elderly  persons.  The  disease  is  comparatively 
tardy  in  its  progress,  and  the  tumor,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  great  hard- 
ness, seldom  acquires  any  considerable  bulk.  My  opinion  is  that  what  is  usually 
considered  as  scirrhus  of  these  bodies  is  nothing  but  fibro-plastic  disease. 

Melanoaii  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection  ;  gener- 
ally, however,  it  is  associated  with  melanosis  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.     I  have  noticed  it  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Fig- ! 

lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin  and  axilla,  which.  I  be- 
lieve, are  its  most  frequent  scats.  It  shows  itself  cither  as 
an  infiltration,  as  in  Gg.  204,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet, 
or  as  an  irregular  tumor,  solid,  inelastic,  and  of  variable 
size  and  shape. 

Tubercular  ii.\!ioa^t  of  these  bodies  is  met  with  chiefly  in 
young  subjects,  Ixjfore  and  soon  after  the  age  of  puberty; 
most  generally  in  children.  Now  and  then  it  occurs  in 
elderly  persons,  but  this  is  very  uncommon.  Surgically 
considered,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  ganglions  of  the  neck 
and  jaw,  and  may  tie  limited  to  one  of  these  bodies,  or,  as 
is  roost  generally  the  case,  affect  a  large  number  of  them,  either  simultaneously 
or  successively.  It  often  coexists  with  tnbereular  disease  of  the  lungs,  joints, 
and  other  parts.  As  this  subject,  however,  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
chapters  on  scrofula  aud  tumors,  any  further  remarks  respecting  it  here  would  be 
snperfiuous. 

The    lymphatic   ganglions   occasionally  undergo  ^'8-  205. 

the  earlhy  degeneration,  as  in  fig.  205.  being  con-  ^^ 

verted    into  a  soft,  whitish  substance,  not  unliko        /^K,^       ^B 
chalk.      Such    an  occurrence   is    most   common    in       il^v  ■       ''^^. 
the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  ganglions,  but  is  also       ^^ 
sometimes  seen  in  those  of  the  neck.     Not  long 
ago  I  met  with  a  case  in  which  not  less  than  fire  of    ^^^ 
Uie  cervical  ganglions  had  become  com9\ft\«\^  <^^- 


Fig.  204. 
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fied ;  they  were  of  stone-like  solidity,  of  a  light  brownish  color,  rounded,  and 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  patient  was  a  middle-aged, 
strumous  female,  and  the  ganglions,  which  formed  a  chain  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  steruo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  on  the  right  side,  had  been  affected  from 
early  youth.  Their  character  was  obvious  on  the  slightest  touch.  Excision  was 
easily  effected.  Such  tumors  need  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  they  become  a 
source  of  annoyance  by  their  situation. 

The  JibrO'plastic  tumor  is  sometimes  found  in  these  bodies,  the  proper  tissue 
of  which  is  replaced  by  a  whitish,  dense,  solid  substance,  which,  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  well  as  under  the  microscope,  presents  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  morbid  growth.  The  tumor  generally  occurs  in  young  subjects,  after  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  bulk  varying  from  that  of  an  orange  to 
that  of  a  fist.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  firmness  and  slow  but  steady  pro- 
gress, and  by  the  absence  of  pain  and  constitutional  involvement.  The  proper 
remedy  is  excision. 


CHAPTER   V. 

DISEASES    AND    INJURIES    OF    THE    ARTERIES. 

SECT.  I. — WOUNDS  AND  HEMORRHAGE. 

There  can  be  no  more  terrible  and  appalling  sight  to  a  patient  and  his  friends 
than  hemorrhage  from  a  divided  artery,  especially  when  the  blood  is  gushing  out 
in  a  full  and  angry  torrent,  threatening  every  moment  to  put  an  end  to  existence. 
There  is  something  indescribably  sickening  and  distressing  in  such  a  scene,  from 
which  every  sensitive  mind  shrinks  with  dismay  and  bewilderment.  The  horror 
of  the  scene  is  increased  a  hundred-fold,  when  we  are  unable  to  afford  the  requi- 
site relief  But  the  sight  of  blood  is  not  disagreeable  only  to  the  common 
observer;  there  are  few  surgeons,  however  heroic,  or  well  disciplined,  who  do 
not,  at  times,  participate  in  this  feeling.  If  it  were  not  for  the  frightful  hemor- 
riiage  which  so  frequently  attends  them,  operations  would  be  robbed  of  nearly 
all  their  terror,  and  few  men  would  shrink  from  their  performance.  Fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  however — for  it  ia  not  easy  to  determine  which — this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  slightest  incision  is  often  followed  by  profuse  bleeding,  and  in  the 
extirpation  of  tumors,  in  the  removal  of  limbs,  and  in  various  other  proceedings, 
the  patient  has  reason,  in  many  cases,  to  congratulate  himself  if  he  do  not  perish 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  Some  of  the  more  serious  accidents,  as  incised,  gunshot, 
and  punctured  wounds,  often  prove  instantly  fatal  from  hemorrhage  ;  or,  if 
syncope  should,  luckily,  ensue,  and  thus  temporarily  arrest  the  bleeding,  death 
may  occur  subsequently,  but  not  less  certainly,  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  hemorrhage  has  always  been  a  source  of  so  much  anxiety  to 
the  surgeon,  and  that  its  study  has  engaged  so  large  a  share  of  his  attention 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  medical  science  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  for  him  to  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  or  too  thoroughly 
prepared  to  meet  its  various,  trying,  and  painful  emergencies.  The  reflection, 
which  must  often  arise,  under  such  circumstances,  that  possibly  all  was  not  done 
that  might  have  been  done,  if  greater  skill  had  been  exercised,  is  well  calculated 
to  overwhelm  the  sensitive  and  conscientious  surgeon,  and  to  induce  a  degree  of 
distress  which  no  one,  who  has  not  himself  experienced  it,  can  possibly  appre- 
ciate. I  do  not  envy  that  man  his  feelings  who,  through  ignorance,  inattention, 
or  indecision,  allows  his  patient  to  perish  from  loaa  of  \Aoo^  ^\i^\i  \kA  Q\y^\.\f^ 
have  saved  him. 
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The  characteristics  of  arterial  hemorrhage  are,  first,  the  scarlet  color  of  the 
blood,  and,  secondly,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  issues  from  the  injured 
vessel;  it  spirts  out  in  jets,  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the  lefi  Ten- 
tricle,  and  not  in  a  steady,  continuous  stream,  as  when  it  comes  from  a  Tein. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  larger  arteries;  for,  when  the  smaller  branchea 
are  severed,  their  contents  escape  very  much  like  those  of  a  vein,  only  more 
forcibly,  the  fluid  even  then  often  projecting  to  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Wheo 
one  of  the  principal  trunks  is  divided,  the  blood  is  frequently  sent  with  great 
violence  to  the  ceiling,  or  far  across  the  room,  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of 
every  one  present.  The  effects  of  hemorrhage  vary  very  much,  and  are  hj  do 
means  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  When  proceeding  from 
a  large  artery,  or  a  considerable  number  of  small  ones,  it  may  prove  ahnost 
instantly  fatal,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a  few  minutes.  In  general,  however,  the  case 
does  not  progress  in  this  manner.  Tlie  patient,  after  the  bleeding  has  continued 
for  some  time,  is  seized  with  syncope,  and  now,  the  heart's  action  being  greatlj 
depressed,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  formation  of  a  clot  both  within  and 
around  the  artery,  followed  by  an  arrest  of  hemorrhage.  By  degrees  reaction 
takes  place,  color  returns  to  the  chei^k,  the  extremities  become  warm,  and  the 
pulse  reappears  at  the  wrist.  With  these  phenomena  recurs  the  danger  of  bleed- 
ing. As  the  heart\s  action  augments,  the  blood  is  again  vigorously  propelled 
through  the  body,  and,  presently,  the  temporary  clot  being  washed  away,  the 
wound  is  reopened  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  its  original  extent.  Again  fainting 
occurs,  a  new  plug  is  formed,  and  for  a  time  life  is  once  more  free  from  immedi- 
at<3  risk ;  but  this  truce,  like  the  first,  is  of  short  duration  ;  the  same  scene  is 
re-enacted  a  second  and  a  third  time,  until  at  last,  by  the  repeated  drain,  the 
heart  and  the  brain  are  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  each  other  in  the  fearfd 
struggle,  and  the  patient  sinks  completely  exhausted. 

A  person  dying  from  repeated  losses  of  blood,  consequent  upon  the  division 
of  a  large  vessel,  presents  a  fearful  picture.  His  countenance  is  ghastly  pale; 
his  pupils  are  widely  dilated ;  he  pants  and  sighs  for  breath ;  his  ideas  are  vague 
and  confused ;  he  is  sick  at  the  stomach  and  vomits ;  the  extremities  are  icj 
cold;  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  profuse,  clammy  perspiration. 
The  thirst  is  usually  intense  and  unquenchable,  the  largest  quantity  of  water 
failing  to  satisfy  the  urgent  wants  of  the  system ;  excessive  rt^stlessness  and 
jactitation  succeed ;  the  patient  calls  loudly  for  cold  air ;  paroxysm  after  par- 
oxysm of  swooning  recurs ;  the  pulse  has,  perhaps,  already  been  long  alisent 
from  the  wrist ;  the  eyes  assume  a  glazed  and  fixed  expression ;  the  respiration 
grows  more  and  more  feeble  ;  and  death  often  steals  on  so  imperceptiblj  a^  to 
render  it  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  moment  of  its  occurrence.     During 

all  this  time,  whether  it  embraces  only  a 
few  minutes  or  hours,  or  whether  it  ex- 
tends through  several  days,  there  is  gener- 
ally an  entire  absence  of  pain,  the  loss 
of  blood  operating  as  an  anaesthetic. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  wounds 
of  the  arteries,  we  shall  find  that  thov  do 
not  differ,  as  it  respects  the  weapons  with 
which  they  are  inflicted,  from  wonnds  in 
other  tissues.  Thus  they  may  be  inci^ 
punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  or  gun- 
shot, and  it  would  frequently  be  difficult 
to  determine  which  class  is  the  wor^,  or 
the  most  certainly  and  speedily  fatal 
In  regard  to  their  size  they  present  erery 
possible  gradation,  from  the  slightest  in- 
cision to  the  complete  division  of  the 
vessel ;  the  wound  being  either  obliqnc 
or  transverse  in  t\\e  Aaltet  cbls^,  Wt  oC  vwlous  shapes  when  the  lesion  is  partial 
Occasionally  the  wouud  cousv^X.^  oi  ^  mvix^  >5^xMvi^  ^%%\»:^«    Tbie  different  ap- 


Fig.  206. 

b  e 


PI<«n  of  wnandod  artprien.  a.  A  merolonfiritndinal 
nlit,  ox:<!ndiii^  toHii  oval  Hpace.  b.  AKimilur  wound, 
ill  au  iiblUiun  direct. uti.  K*piuK  moro.  c.  A  less 
woiii.d  tranHverNe,  with  llio  proportional  gapiag 
gro.it.  d.  A  trauKverfto  wound  o(  tho  Kamo  size  as 
a  and  6,  causing  a  very  wide  hiatus. 
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Fig.  207. 


Fig.  20S. 


pearanccs  here  alluded  to  are  well  displayed  in  fig.  206.  The  extent  and  cliaracter 
of  tiie  wound  nec-esBarily  exert  great  influence  upon  the  amount  and  duration 
of  tlie  hemorrhage,  and  therefore  demand  careful  etudy. 

When  an  artery  has  been  completely  cut  across,  there  is  an  instantaneous  and 
impetuous  flow  of  blood,  followed  immediately  by  the  retraction  and  contraction  of 
each  end  of  the  vessel,  as  exliibiti'd  in  fig.  20T.  The  effect 
of  this  double  action  is  to  diminish  the  amount  and  force 
of  the  Btream,  but  not  to  arrest  it;  instead  of  this  it 
u.sually  continues  until  a  coagulum  has  formed  upon  the  ^^ 
orifice  of  the  artery,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  immediately       /jl^A  ^-a. 

around,  particularly  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  consti-        •^JJ'  WM 

tuting  its  sheath.     In  thisniannerameclianical  obstacle 

is  opposed  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  this  wonid  soon    „!i,'""^""°L  "'  !,  ^i"'"' 
be  washed  away  if  it  were  not  aided  and  fortified  by  the     jp,"' n*"^    i'  t",  o"ii«  o* 
speedy  development  of  a  coafrulum  within  the  vessel,     ,  iiviim  tenHi  tinoiHiuieir 
extending  usually  as  high  np  as  the  first  large  collateral     ^itrr  mcijud. 
branch.     Thci^e  clots,  of  wliich  the  first  bears  the  naniu 

of  e.\ternal,  and  the  other  that  of  internal,  fig,  208,  are  the  means  which  nature 
employs  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hemorrhage ;  not,  however,  until,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  has  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  ^myncope,  a  circumstance  always  eminently  favor- 
able to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and,  consequently,  also  to  the  fonnatioa  of 
the  clots  now  described.  But  these  clots,  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  are  neces- 
sarily very  soft,  as  well  as  very  imperfectly  adherent ;  hence,  in  order  to  guard 
against  their  detachment,  or,  wliat  is  tantamount  to  the  same  tiling,  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage,  it  is  imperative  that  plastic  matter  should  speedily 
be  effused,  so  that  all  these  parts — clots,  vessel, 
and  surrounding  structures — may  become  effect- 
ually and  permanently  soldered  together.  This 
accordingly  soon  happens ;  for  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  occnrrence  of  the  injury  infiam- 
mation  is  enkindled,  both  in  the  divided  artery 
and  its  sheath,  and  this  being  followed  by  a  de- 
posit of  lymph,  the  parts  in  (juestion  are  mure 
firmly  fixed  in  their  respective  situations,  every 
dayaddiiig  to  their  security  and  stability.  Mean- 
while, a  process  of  organization  in  instituted,  the 
first  step  of  which  is  the  removal  of  the  serum 
and  coloring  matter  of  the  clola,  thereby  render- 
ing them  more  pale  and  solid  ;  vessels  now  show 
themselves,  some  of  them  being  probably  of  new 
formation,  while  others,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
number,  are  derived  fr<ini  the  divided  artery  and 
its  sheath,  as  well  as  from  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures. 

The  two  clota  now  described  are,  it  will  be 
seen,  inseparably  blended  at  the  orifii.-e  of  the 
divided  vessel,  and  their  form  and  arrangement 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  glass  stopper, 
closely  fitted  into  the  neck  of  a  decanter.  The  puo  oriiiii.irii  hrm.p.taik.,  in  ■»[ 
outer  clot  is  rough  and  irregular,  whereas  the  vfry.  ai  ...  n.r  mi  rod  ..t  ru<'  >n-riiii 
internal  is  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical,  ex-  ""i*:  ennifni.  b7e..,.ir.ifH.in.  *i  Mim 
cept  its  cardiac  extremity,  which  is  nearly  always  ■""i"'  «h«.iii,  v.r.imi  hy  dk-  rri!.ci«i 
conical,  as  in  fig.  ■20'i.  The  longer  the  internal  V,'"',i"'"Ji^,Tam ''nj«ii'l'*'frI.m'Th. 
coagulum  is  the  less  danger  will  there  generally  o.mi,  of  tb«  nbeuh.  ^  ""  '" 
be  of  its  premature  detacliment. 

The  changes  above  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  two  clots  are  generally  the 
work  of  time  ;  the  gluing  process  is  usually  effected  rapidly,  since  its  intention 
is  to  protect  the  patient  against  hemorrhage ;  bat  the  removal  of  the  serum  and 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  the  coiiT«rsioii  of  thia  fluid  into  aolid  matter, 
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Fig.  209. 


take  place  more  slowly,  and  are  often  not  completed  under  several  montha. 

Finally,  if  the  parts  be  examined  at  a  still  later  period,  it  will 
be  found  that  both  clots  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the 
injured  vessel,  as  high  up  as  the  first  large  collateral  branch, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  dense,  strong,  fibrous  cord,  fig. 
209,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the 
infant. 

Such,  then,  is  the  process  which  nature  employs  for  erresting 
the  flow  of  blood  from  a  divided  artery.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  system  consequent  upon  the 
shock  and  loss  of  blood,  she  instinctively  forms  the  two  clots, 
having,  first  of  all,  drawn  away  the  vessel  from  the  main  wound, 
as  well  as  caused  it  to  diminish  its  caliber,  and  then  she  goes 
deliberately  to  work  to  fasten  these  clots  at  points  precisely 
where  they  are  most  needed  for  the  purpose.  The  vessel  being 
thus  hermetically  sealed,  she  afterwards  busies  herself  still 
further  in  getting  rid  of  these  plugs,  as  they  are  now  no  longer 
required,  and,  finally,  completes  the  labor  by  converting  the 
obsolete  extremity  of  the  artery  into  an  analogous  tissue.  These 
changes,  so  profoundly  curious  and  interesting,  bear,  it  will  be 
perceived,  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  which  take  place 
in  the  callus  of  a  broken  bone. 

After  the  ligation  of  an  artery,  the  supply  of  blood  in  the 
parts  beyond  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  maintained  by  what 
is  called  the  collateral  circulation,  the  vessel  above  communi- 
cating freely  with  that  below,  as  in  fig.  210,  by  its  anastomosing  branches. 

When  an  artery  is  divided  only  partially,  whether  transversely,  obliquely,  or 
longitudinally,  an  external  clot  forms,  but  this  is  generally  so  imperfect  as  to 
render  it  altogether  incapable  of  opposing  an  eflfectual  barrier  to  the  flow  of  blood. 


Change  In  the 
•liHpe  and  Htrocttire 
of  an  ai'tcrj  after 
li^'ation. 


Fig.  210. 


Diagram  of  collateral  circalation. 

What  adds  to  the  difficulty  is  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  a  constant  dis- 
position to  gape  ;  and  hence, although  plastic  matter  may  perhaps  be  deposited 
in  great  abundance,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  parts  to  contract  permanent  and 
satisfactory  adhesions  to  each  other.  W^henover  the  circulation  is  conducted 
with  any  degree  of  vigor,  the  blood  as  it  sweeps  along  washes  off  the  clot,  and 
appears  upon  the  exterior  of  the  wound  ;  and  thus  the  hemorrhage  usually 
continues,  paroxysm  after  paroxysm  recurring  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession, 
until  it  proves  fatal. 

Although  such  is  the  course  which  the  case  usually  pursues  when  an  artery 
is  divided  only  in  a  part  of  its  diameter,  it  must  not  be  thence  inferred  that 
a  very  small  lesion  of  this  kind  may  not  occasionally  be  susceptible  of  sponta- 
neous cure.  Such  an  event,  which  must,  however,  at  best,  be  extremely  rare, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  wound  is  oblique  or  longi- 
tudinal ;  when  the  opening  in  tlae  oN^iX^jKii^  ^wcU  \^  ^  xc^Kt^  ^^^o^t^  or  canal, 
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offering  an  imperfect  oatlet  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel ;  when  the  system 
remains  for  a  long  time  in  a  prostrate)  condition ;  and  when,  finally,  there  is  a 
rapid  and  abundant  deposit  of  plastic  matter  in  the  various  structures  involved 
in  the  injury.  I  have  several  times  seen  small  shot  wounds  of  the  larger  arteries, 
as  the  subclavian  and  femoral,  healed  in  this  manner ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
lx*lieve  that  punctures  made  accidentally  in  the  brachial,  in  bleeding  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  are  occasionally  repaired  either  by  the  direct  adhesion  of  their  edges,  , 
or  through  the  intervention  of  an  external  clot.  In  general,  however,  all  such 
lesions  are  followed  either  by  hemorrhage,  or  aneurism,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  otherwise,  which  the  blood  may  have  in  finding  its  way  to  the  surface. 

It  is  well  known  that  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  arteries  bleed 
much  less  freely  than  incised.  The  reason  of  this  has  already  been  explained 
in  the  chapter  on  wounds,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  reproduced  here. 

Bui,  although  nature  may,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  does,  arrest  the  hemorrhage 
from  a  divided  artery,  yet  no  sensible  surgeon  would  intrust  her  with  such  an 
office,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  wound ;  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  case  involving  one  of  the  larger  trunks  where  her 
efforts  would  be  likely  to  be  successful,  or  where,  if  ultimately  triumphant,  the 
patient  would  not  be  brought  repeatedly  to  death's  door  before  she  could  attain 
her  end.  It  is  only  in  wounds  of  the  internal  arteries,  as  those  of  the  chest  and 
alniomon,  and  in  the  aorta  and  its  larger  branches,  tliat  we  must  refrain  from 
direct  interference,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  use  of  general  means  calculated  to 
keep  down  vascular  action,  especially  the  liberal  use  of  anodynes  and  sedatives, 
as  opium,  aconite,  and  acetate  of  lead,  the  application  of  ice  over  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  exposure  of  the  patient  to  cold  air,  and  perfect  quietude  of  mind  and  body. 
All  active  exertion  must  for  a  long  time  be  avoided,  in  order  that,  if  a  cure  should 
take  place,  the  wound  may  not  be  suddenly  reopened  by  the  giving  way  of  its 
edges,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  clots  and  plasma. 

The  means  emi)loyed  by  art  for  suppressing  hemorrhage  are  quite  numerous, 
as  well  as  greatly  diversified  in  their  nature,  and  will  therefore  require  to  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  in  detail.  The  most  important  of  these  means  are :  first, 
the  ligature ;  secondly,  compression ;  thirdly,  styptics ;  and  fourthly,  torsion. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  others  of  a  subordinate  character,  meriting  merely 
a  passing  notice. 

1.  Lvjature. — Ligatures  are  composed  of  various  materials,  as  silk,  linen,  and 
soft  leather.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  unexceptionable,  and  almost  the 
only  one  now  employed.  It  should  be  round,  smooth,  well  twisted,  colorless, 
and  so  strong  as  not  to  break  without  considerable  effort.  For  the  smaller 
arteries,  as  the  radial,  tibial,  and  temporal,  common  sewing  silk  is  well  adapted ; 
but  for  the  larger  trunks,  as  the  femoral,  iliac,  and  carotid,  stay  silk,  a  much 
stouter  article,  is  required.  Some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  using  what 
is  called  dentist's  silk,  no  matter  what  may  be  thcj  size  of  the  vessel,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  much  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  than  any  similar 
substance,  and,  therefore,  less  liable  to  excite  undue  irritation.  This  thread, 
which  is  employt'd  in  making  fishing  lines,  is  rendered  very  hard  and  stiff  by 
means  of  gum,  which,  howrver,  is  easily  removed  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  slightly  alkaline  solution.  Treated  in  this  way,  a  piece  long  enough  to  tie 
the  iliac  artery  will  hardly  weigh  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain.  1  have  not  had 
occasion  to  use  this  form  of  silk,  having  always  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  common  article.  Linen  thread  makes  an  excellent  ligature ;  and  in  case 
of  emergency,  a  sensible  surgeon  will  not  hesitate  to  take  anything  that  may 
happen  to  come  in  his  way.  Whatever  substance  be  employed,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  thoroughly  waxed,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  draw  and  tie  it  with  the  requisite  degree  of  firmness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  knot  to  slip.  From  eight  to  ten  inches 
is  a  good  average  length  for  a  ligature. 

Animal  ligatureH  were  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr. 
Physick,  early  in  the  present  century,  and  they  have  ever  since  beea  oc-e."a»Aavi- 
ally  employed  by  different  practitioners,  chiefly  AmeTieaa.    TYi«\&\j^I>T.  ^^m^^AkXi^ 
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of  Baltimore,  used  them  nearly  altogether  for  many  years,  under  the  belief, 
founded  upon  numerous  experiments  and  clinical  obseryations,  that  they  were 
decidedly  superior  to  all  others,  their  presence  never  causing  any  of  the  irrita- 
tion which  sometimes  follows  the  application  of  the  ordinary  substances.    Tbe 
article  to  which  he  gave  the  preference  was  soft  buckskin  leather,  cot  into  tbin, 
narrow  strings,  care  being  taken  not  to  tie  them  too  firmly,  lest  they  should 
break,  and  be  thus  prematurely  detached.    Other  practitioners  have  recommended 
the  fibres  of  the  sinew  of  the  deer.     The  advantage  of  the  animal  ligature  is 
that,  besides  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  living  tissues  than  any  other  mate- 
rial, the  ends  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  knot;  its  disadvantage,  that  it  soon 
becomes  disintegrated,  from  the  imbibition  of  fluids,  thereby  rendering  it  liable 
to  separation  before  it  has  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was  applied. 
This  reason  is,  I  conceive,  quite  sufficient  to  induce  its  rejection ;  for  no  consci- 
entious surgeon  should  ever  subject  his  patient  to  such  a  contingency,  especially 
when  he  has  always  at  hand  so  reliable  a  substance  as  silk. 

The  wounded  artery  may  very  conveniently  be  drawn  out  with  a  pair  of  sprinj? 
forceps,  fig.  211,  an  instrument  which,  indeed,  I  generally  prefer,  or  with  a  teua- 

Fig.  211. 


The  tprlDg  arterj-forceps. 


culum,  represented  in  fig.  212.     If  the  vessel  is  small,  it  shonld  be  seized  in  its 
longitudinal  axis,  but  in  the  horizontal  if  it  is  large,  since  in  this  way  we  can 


Fig.  212. 


Tcnacalam. 

more  effectually  occlude  its  orifice,  and  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  also,  that  the  forceps  are  geuerally  to  be  i)referred  to  the  tenaculum ; 
the  latter  instrument,  however,  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  former  when  the 
artery  is  cut  off  very  closely,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  include  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  transfix  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
and  then  tie  the  ligature  below  the  point  of  perforation,  as  this  might  lead  to 

Fig.  213. 


Sllding-forceps. 

secondary  hemorrhage.  When  no  good  assistant  is  at  hand,  the  artery  forceps, 
delineated  in  fig.  213,  an  instrument  with  broad,  serrated  extremities,  and  • 
movable  slide  or  catch,  to  close  the  blades,  will  be  found  convenient  The  vea- 
sel  being  pulled  gently  out,  as  in  fig.  214,  is  carefully  isolated  from  its  connectiona, 
either  with  another  pair  of  forceps,  the  finger,  or  the  knife,  or  all  three  together, 
as  may  be  most  expedient.     The  propriety  of  excluding  from  the  ligatore  the 
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smallest  nervoas  filament,  as  well  as  the  most  insigDiScant  TeiD,  aod  every  par- 
ticle of  muscular  tiasae,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment.     Such  a  pro- 


ceedtD^r  is  absolutely  notessory,  not  only  to  prevent  pain  and  supparatioD,  but 
to  promote  the  separation. of  tho  ligature.     The  ligature  is  applied  to  a  sound 
portion  or  tho  vessel,  immediately  above  the  instrnmcnt,  and 
tied  into  a  ttinglc  knot,  when  it  is  drawn  so  firmly  as  to  di-  ~      " 

vide  the  inner  and  middle  tunics,  as  in  fig.  215,  ir  the  artery 
is  large,  or  even  of  medium  caliber ;  while  in  the  smaller 
branehes,  mere  apposition  of  tho  opposite  serfaees  is  aimed 
at.  In  executing  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  extremities 
of  the  ligature  should  be  wound  round  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  each  hand,  while  the  thumb  is  extended  upon 
them  nearly  as  far  over  as  the  vessel,  in  order  that  tho  force 
may  be  exerted  in  as  gentle  and  equable  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. Nothing  is  more  unseemly,  or  more  truly  rcprehen- 
Eible,  in  a  surgeon  or  his  assistant  than  to  pull  a  ligature  by 
fits  and  jerks,  or  so  violently  as  to  break  it  in  pieces,  or,  per- 
haps, lacerate  and  tear  off  the  artery  itself.  With  a  little 
care  and  gentleness,  a  comparatively  weak  ligature  may  be 
thrown  round  a  vessel  bo  as  to  answer  the  intention  most 
fully.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  dwell  upon  this  point  with 
Borne  degree  of  emphasis,  because  it  has  happened  to  me  to 
witness  quite  an  unusual  number  of  these  llerculean  feats 
with  the  ligature,  the  men  often  pulling  as  if  they  had  hold  „ 
of  a  rope  and  piece  of  wood,  instead  of  a  delicate  thread  ,^j,  ™^' "  ^^[ ""  u« 
and  artery.  Fig.  21 G  shows  the  iudented  appearance  of  the  tntrj. 
artery  after  ligation. 

The  tying  is  completed  with  a  double  knot,  when  one  end  is  cut  off  close,  and 
the  other  is  afterwards  brought  out  at  the  nearest  angle  of  the  wound.  The 
knot  which  is  thus  made  is  the  reef-knot,  fig.  2IT,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  thread 
lie  across  the  artery,  as  in  the,  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  ordinary  interrupted 
suture.  The  surgeon's  knot,  fig.  218,  is  no  longer  used  for  the  purpose,  as,  from 
the  manner  of  making  it,  it  is  very  irregular,  and,  consequently,  ill  adapted  to 
the  object.     In  tying  very  small  vessels,  sometimes  only  one  knot  is  employed. 

The  practice  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature,  and  of  closing  the  wound 
over  the  injured  vessel,  first  suggested  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
by  Mr.  Haire,  of  England,  and  subsequently  so  warmly  lauded  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Uennen,  is  now  universally  abandoned,  and  very  justly  so,  on  the  ground 
Uiat  the  Qoose,  after  having  performed  its  duty,  creates  irritation  among  the 
parts  with  which  it  lies  in  contact,  leading  thus  to  the  development  of  abscesses, 
which  continue  to  dischai^  as  long  ■>  the  foniKii  Bubstance  remuns.  When 
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the  animal  ligatarc  is  used,  this  objection  does  not  obtain,  as  the  ncxwe  is  soon 
removed  by  absorption;  but  then,  as  was  previously  observed,  this  material 

ought  not  to  be  employed,  because  of  its  liability  to  give  w&j 
Fig.  216.         before  the  vessel  is  completely  occluded. 

When  the  arteries  are  diseased,  or  abnormally  brittle,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  earthy,  or  fatty  degeneration 
of  their  tunics,  the  onlinary  ligature  must  be  dispensed  with,  and 
a  flat  one  used  in  its  stead.  It  may  consist  of  two  or  more  silk 
threads,  carefully  waxed,  and  arranged  side  by  side,  or  of  a  piece 
of  soft,  narrow  braid,  and  should  be  drawn  so  gently  round  the 
artery  as  merely  to  approximate  its  serous  surfaces.  In  using 
the  round  ligature  the  object  is  to  divide  the  inner  and  middle 
tunics,  as  this  is  most  favorable  to  adhesion ;  but  in  this  case  the 


Fig.  217. 


Fig.  218. 


Exterior  of  an 
arter/  after  liga- 
tion. 


Reef-knot. 


Surgeon*!  knot. 


aim  is  to  preserve  their  integrity,  well  knowing  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  liga- 
ture will  fall  off  prematurely,  and  thus  occasion  secondary  hemorrhage.  Instances 
occur  in  which  the  fragility  of  the  arteries  is  so  great  as  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  bearing  even  this  degree  of  pressure  ;  and  then  our  only  resource  is  to 
include  the  vessel  with  a  portion  of  muscular  or  aponeurotic  substance  in  a  flat 
ligature.  Such  a  procedure  is  much  more  rational  than  the  practice,  formerly 
recommended,  of  tying  the  artery  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster,  an  operation 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by  mischief. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  drawing  the  ligature  so  firmly  as  to  divide  the 
inner  and  middle  tunics,  no  doubt  is  any  longer  entertained  by  enlightened 
practitioners.  In  the  time  of  Scarpa  much  disputation  prevailed  respecting  this 
point  in  the  ligation  of  arteries,  it  having  been  alleged  by  this  distinguished 
surgeon,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  experiments,  that  a  cure  could  be  effected 
quite  &s  rapidly,  and,  in  the  end,  more  safely,  simply  by  placing  the  serous 
surfaces  gently  in  contact  with  each  other.  It  was  supposed  that  the  part, 
treated  in  this  way,  would  unite  by  direct  adhesion,  and  that,  consequently, 
when  the  ligature  finally  became  detached,  there  would  be  much  less  risk  of 
hemorrhage  than  when  the  vessel  is  lacerated  and  contused  by  the  ruder  method 
of  procedure  above  described.  Plausible  as  this  theory  may,  at  first  sight,  appear, 
it  is  found  to  be  wholly  unreliable  in  practice,  for  the  very  reason  which  induced 
Scarpa  and  his  followers  to  advocate  its  adoption,  the  ligature  being  not.  only  a 
much  longer  time  in  separating,  but  the  two  ends  of  the  artery  being  much  less 
effectually  occluded.  When  it  is  recollected  that  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion is  necessary,  after  this  operation,  in  order  to  afford  the  requisite  amount  of 
plasma,  for  gluing  the  inner  clot  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  much  more  easily  induced  by  a  partial  division  of  the 
inner  and  middle  tunics  than  by  the  mere  approximation  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  tube ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  general  experience  of  the  profession  has 
at  length  established  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  neighboring  tissue  is  obliged  to  be  included 
along  with  the  artery,  the  best  instrument  for  performing  the  operation  is  a  sharp 
tenaculum,  with  an  eye  near  its  point,  as  seen  in  fig.  219 ;  a  curved  needle  armed 
with  a  ligature ;  or  Physick's  artery-forceps,  fig.  220. 
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An  artery  is  sometimes  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the  ligature  in  conse- 
quence of  the  softening  of  its  tunics  bj  inflammation.     Such  an  event,  which  is 

Fig.  219. 


Tenacalam-needle,  armed  with  a  ligatnre. 
Fig.  220. 


Pbjsick's  artery  forceps. 

often  exceedingly  perplexing,  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  cases  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  after  wounds  and  amputations.  The  remedy  is  to  isolate  the  vessel 
a  short  distance  beyond  its  diseased  limits,  and  to  ligate  it  there  in  the  usual 
manner ;  or,  this  being  impracticable,  to  tie  the  diseased  part  along  with  more  or 
less  of  the  surrounding  tissues ;  or,  this  also  failing,  to  cut  down  upon  and  secure 
the  main  trunk  of  the  artery. 

In  tying  an  artery  in  its  continuity,  whether  as  a  means  of  arresting  hemor- 
riiage,  or  of  curing  disease,  the  ligature  is  passed  round  the  vessel  by  means  of 
an  aneurism-needle,  fig.  221,  a  kind  of  blunt  tenaculum,  with  an  eye  at  the  free 

Fig.  221. 


Anearism-needle,  armed  with  a  ligatare. 

extremity.  The  point  of  the  instrument  is  gently  carried  round  the  vessel,  with- 
out including  any  of  the  accompanying  structures,  steady  counter-pressure  being 
made  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger,  especially  as  it  penetrates  the  connecting 
cellular  tissue. 

The  precise  situation  of  an  artery  is  determined  by  its  pulsation,  and  by  its 
anatomical  relations.  Sometimes  its  course  may  be  accurately  defined  by  stretch- 
ing a  line  from  one  point  to  another.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the 
limb  should  be  forcibly  extended,  as  the  muscles  and  tendons  will  then  be  ren- 
dered most  prominent ;  but,  as  the  dissection  proceeds,  the  object  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  flexing  the  limb  in  order  to  relax  the  soft  parts.  That  the  artery 
may  not  be  wounded,  its  sheath  should  be  carefully  pinched  up  with  the  forceps, 
nicked  slightly  with  the  scalpel,  and  then  slit  open  to  the  distance  of  a  few  lines 
upon  a  grooved  director.  Isolation  is  best  effected  with  the  point  of  this  in- 
strument. The  proper  sheath  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  nutrient  vessels,  the  injury  of  which  might  occa- 
sion softening,  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the  artery.  The  muscles  are  separated 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  without  any  material  interference  with  the  integrity 
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of  their  fibres ;  and  great  care  is  taken,  before  commencing  the  incisions,  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  superficial  veins,  by  compressing  the  parts  above 
the  scat  of  the  proposed  operation,  as  it  is  very  important  that  thej  should  not 
be  wounded. 

The  practice  of  applying  two  ligatures,  and  dividing  the  artery  between  them, 
is  now  very  justly  abandoned.  The  operation,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Aetius,  was  revived  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  through  whose  influence  it  became  for 
a  while  quite  popular.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  secondary  hemorrhage,  owing  chiefly  to  the  injury  inflicted  during  its 
execution,  and  it  has,  therefore,  deservedly  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  was  also  in  the  Aetian  operation  that  some  of  the  surgeons  of  the  last 
century  employed  what  was  termed  the  reserve  ligature^  intended  as  a  ready 
resource  in  sudden  emergencies.  The  cord  was  placed  loosely  round  the  artery, 
to  be  tied  instantly  in  the  event  of  hemorrhage,  from  the  premature  detachment 
of  the  original  ligature.  Experience,  however,  soon  showed  that  the  procedure, 
instead  of  answering  the  design  for  which  it  had  been  intended,  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  bring  about  the  mischief,  from  its  liability  to  produce  ulceration  of 
the  denuded  and  tortured  vessel.  Its  evils,  indeed,  are  so  palpable  that  there  is 
no  probability  that  it  will  ever  be  revived  by  any  enlightened  surgeon. 

When  an  artery  is  cut  completely  across  in  the  continuity  of  a  limb,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  sabre  wound  of  the  femoral,  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  ligatures, 
one  for  the  cardiac,  and  the  other  for  the  distal,  extremity  of  the  vessel.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that,  however  securely  the  cardiac  end  may  be  tied,  there  will 
inevitably  be  more  or  less  hemorrhage  from  the  lower  end,  unless  this  be  tied 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  recurrent  circulation.  Eveiy  one  who 
has  ever  had  occasion  to  ligate  the  brachial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  on 
account  of  injury  inflicted  upon  the  vessel  in  bleeding,  must  have  seen  that  the 
hemorrhage  was  only  partially  controlled  by  tying  its  upper  extremity.  The 
blood,  under  such  circumstances,  wells  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  as 
water  bubbles  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  spring ;  it  does  not  issue  in  jets,  or  in  a 
saltatory  manner,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  the  upper  orifice,  but  lazily,  and 
of  a  dark  color,  the  bleeding  resembling  that  of  a  vein  rather  than  of  an  artery ; 
and  thus  the  hemorrhage  goes  on,  with  little  or  no  interruption,  until  it  is  ar- 
rested by  ligature,  or  until  it  proves  fatal.  The  flow  may,  it  is  true,  be  tempo- 
rarily stopped,  during  an  attack  of  syncope ;  but  even  then  seldom  perfectly,  for 
the  reason,  apparently,  that  the  vessel  here  does  not  possess  the  same  power  of 
contraction  and  retraction  that  it  does  above,  and  is,  therefore,  not  capable  of  form- 
ing any  efficient  clot,  either  external  or  internal. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  an  artery  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  are 
essentially  similar  to  those  which  occur  when  the  bleeding  is  arrested  spontane- 
ously. The  first  thing  that  happens,  after  such  an  operation,  is  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  within  the  artery  as  high  up,  generally,  as  the  first  considerable 
collateral  branch,  thus  forming  what  is  named  the  internal  clot.  The  external 
clot  is,  of  course,  wanting,  and  this  circumstance  constitutes  the  chief  point  of 
difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  injured  tunics,  becoming  inflamed,  pour  out 
plasma  not  only  into  their  own  substance,  but  also  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
serous  membrane,  by  which  the  internal  clot  is  firmly  and  permanently  fixed  in 
its  situation ;  the  clot  is  next  organized,  and,  finally,  after  an  indefinite  period,  it 
is  completely  absorbed,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  artery  being  converted 
into  a  dense,  fibro-ligaraentous  cord. 

The  changes  experienced  by  the  arteries  and  the  blood  in  their  interior,  after 
the  application  of  the  ligature,  are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  adjoining  sketches. 
Fig.  222  represents  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog  48  hours  after  (leligation.  At  a 
the  coats  are  cut  across ;  lymph  is  effused  around,  and  a  clot  is  formed  on  each 
side  of  the  ligature.  Fig.  223  exhibits  the  artery  96  hours  after  the  operation. 
The  extremities  of  the  vessel  are  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  plasma,  throngh 
which  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  seen  protruding.  Fig.  224  represents  the 
vessel  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  deligation :  at  a  the  artery  is  cut  open,  to 
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show  itA  interior ;  at  b  namerous  Teasels  are  Been  comiDg  from  the  exferior,  i 
coaraiog  onwards  to  eater  the  clot  at  c. 

Fig.  223.  Fig.  223.  Fig.  224. 


The  period  at  which  a  ligature  ia  detachod  varies  with  many  circumstances, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  the  size  of  the  cord  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
tied,  the  state  of  tlie  artery,  and  the  amount  of  the  resalting  inflammation.  A 
Bmall  ligature  will,  other  thingB  being  equal,  be  separated  sooner  than  a  !ai^ 
one,  and  a  firm  sooner  than  a  loose  one ;  a  eouud  artery  will  be  longer  in  throw' 
ing  it  off  than  a  diseased  one,  simply  because  it  has  more  power  of  resistance. 
A  ligature  upon  the  brachial  artery  will  generally  be  detached  in  about  ten  days 
upon  the  femoral,  in  ftom  twelve  to  fourteen;  upon  the  GXternnl  iliac,  in  sixteen, 
upon  the  common  iliac,  in  about  twenty-one.  To  this  rule  there  are,  of  courso, 
maDy  exceptions.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  man  in  whom,  after  an  amputation 
of  the  lefT,  the  ligature  was  still  finnly  adherent  to  the  anterior  tibial  artery  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  Dr.  Lojiez,  of  Mobile,  communicated  to  mc,  some 
years  i^o,  the  particulars  of  a  case  where  the  separation  was  not  eifected  before 
the  end  of  the  elercnth  month  ;  and  Professor  Eve  met  with  one  where  it  did 
not  take  place  until  after  the  thirteenth  month.  Snch  occurrences  usually  depend 
eitiier  upon  the  faulty  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed,  or  opon  the 
presence  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  organized  plastic  matter,  interfering 
mechanically  with  the  detachment  of  the  thread. 

When  a  ligature  is  indisposed  to  come  away,  gentle  traction  may  be  made 
tipon  it,  repeated  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  great  care,  however,  must  be 
exercised  in  performing  the  operation,  otherwise  we  may  not  only  inflict  severe 
pain  npoQ  the  patient,  but  snt^ect  him  to  the  riak  of  secoudaiy  hemorrhage. 
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The  process  by  which  the  separation  of  the  ligature  is  effected  is  worthy  of 
inquiry.     It  is  generally  ascribed  to  ulcerative  action,  and  this  is  undoabtedly 
true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  that  portion  of  the  artery  immediately  embraced 
by  the  ligature  mortifies,  and  comes  away  in  the  form  of  a  slough.     When  the 
cord  is  drawn  very  tight,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  artery  is  strangalated, 
either  at  once,  or,  at  any  rate,  within  a  few  hours ;  but,  in  general,  the  process 
takes  place  more  tardily,  and  thus  affords  the  two  ends  of  the  vessel  time  to 
prepare  and  fortify  themselves  for  the  approaching  crisis.     If  we  study  the 
whole  subject  minutely,  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  following  acts : — first, 
the  strangulation  and  death  of  the  vessel  at  the  site  of  the  ligature ;  secondly, 
ulceration  and  the  consequent  separation  of  a  part  of  the  artery,  thus  producing 
a  gap  in  its  continuity ;  thirdly,  the  adhesion  of  the  clot  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vessel,  speedily  followed  by  its  organization ;  and,  lastly,  the  absorption  of 
the  clot  and  the  transformation  of  each  extremity  of  the  tube  into  a  dense  fibrous 
cord.     In  addition  to  these  changes,  there  is  occasionally  slight  suppuration,  the 
matter  usually  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  little  abscess. 

The  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  ligature  is  due  to  Ambrose  Par6,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  prior  to  whose  time  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  stanching 
hemorrhage  with  the  actual  cautery,  hot  pitch,  and  all  kinds  of  styptics,  of  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  nature.  "  For  the  good  of  mankind,"  says  this  great 
man,  "  and  the  improvement  and  honor  of  surgery,  I  was  inspired  by  God  with 
this  good  thought."  Par6  himself  fully  appreciated  the  utility  of  his  invention, 
but  his  cotemporaries  spared  no  pains  to  undervalue  it,  and  to  revUe  and  perse- 
cute its  author,  subjecting  him  to  the  humiliation  of  searching  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers  of  medicine  for  traces  of  the  use  of  the  ligature  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  practice.  Gourmelen,  the  jealous  and  malignant  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Paris,  made  himself  particularly  conspicuous  on  the 
occasion,  and  thus  earned  an  infamous  reputation  ;  for  the  only  act  by  which  he 
is  now  remembered  is  his  bitter  and  unrelenting  persecution  of  Pare,  rendered 
immortal  by  his  great  achievements. 

2.  Acupressure. — Acupressure,  as  a  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  was 
devised  by  Professor  Simpson,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  January,  1860. 
Since  that  period  the  operation  has  attracted  much  attention,  having  been  per- 
formed by  different  surgeons  both  in  Europe  and  this  country  with  results 
generally  of  a  highly  gratifying  character.  What  its  ultimate  fate,  however, 
may  be,  time  alone  can  determine.  That  it  is  destined  entirely  to  supersede  the 
use  of  the  ligature  is  not  at  all  likely ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  highly  improbable, 
inasmuch  as  the  instrument  with  which  the  pressure  is  made  can  be  applied  only 
in  certain  regions  of  the  body. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  operation  over  that  of  the  ligature  are,  first, 
that  it  is  more  easy,  simple,  and  expeditious  of  execution ;  secondly,  that  the 
acupressure  needle  does  not,  like  the  ligature,  provoke  irritation,  much  less  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  or  mortification  at  the  seat  of  the  constriction;  thirdly,  that 
the  instrument  may  generally  be  removed,  even  when  an  artery  of  large  size,  as, 
for  example,  the  femoral,  is  concerned,  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day; 
fourthly,  that  the  wound  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  liable  to  unite 
by  the  first  intention  ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  will  be  much  less  risk  of  erysipelas, 
pyemia,  phlebitis,  abscesses,  traumatic  fever,  and  secondary  hemorrhage. 

The  only  instrument  required  for  this  operation  is  a  steel  pin,  sharp  at  one 
end  and  provided  at  the  other  with  a  glass-head,  of  a  rounded  shape,  sufficiently 
stiff  to  prevent  it  from  bending,  perfectly  smooth,  and  coated  with  silver,  zinc,  or 
gold,  although  this  is  not  at  all  essential.  The  length  of  the  pin  should  vary, 
according  to  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  and  the  diameter  of  the  limb  in  w^hich  it  is 
situated,  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  inches.  In  ordinary  cases  the  lady's  bonnet 
pin,  or  tlie  pin  worn  by  gentlemen  in  their  shawls,  will  answer  every  purpose. 
In  regard  to  the  isolation  of  the  artery  from  the  surrounding  structures,  the  same 
rules  are  applicable  as  in  the  use  of  tlie  ligature.  There  is,  however,  less  danger 
from  the  inclusion  of  the  accompanying  veins,  and  hence  these  vessels  may  with 
great  propriety  be  embraced  along  with  the  artery  in  the  event  of  their  being 
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disposed  to  bleed  unduly,  as  thDj  occaeionally  are  in  ampatations,  reflections,  and 
the  extirpation  of  large  tnmors. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  pin,  previously  oiled,  is  passed  from  withont 
inwards  through  the  skin,  and  tlience  on  through  the  muscles  and  other  etructures 
doirn  to,  and  underneath,  tlie  artery,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obiiUirato  completely 
it«  caliber  by  bringing  together  its  opposite  surfaces.  The  instramcnt  is  then 
pushed  through  the  tissues  on  the  other  side  from  within  outwards,  so  that, 
when  the  transmission  is  effected,  the  extremities  shall  rest  upon  thu  skin,  while 
the  middle  shall  &rmly  embrace  the  artery.  If  the  constriction  is  uot  suBicient 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  a  ligature  may  be  thrown  tightly  round  the  pin,  as 
ID  the  operation  for  bare-lip ;  but  this  will  seldom  be  necessary,  especially  if  the 
precaution  be  taken  of  inserting  the  compressor  close  to  the  Teasel,  or  at  a  rather 
acute  angle.  The  point  of  compression  for  the  larger  arteries  should  be  at  least 
six  lines  from  the  open  orifice,  and  about  half  that  distance  for  those  of  smaller 
size.  The  pin  should  be  left  entirely  free  during  the  application  of  the  dressings, 
and  in  withdrawing  it  the  parts  niuat  be  well  supported  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  hemorrhage. 

The  annexed  sketches,  from  Erichsen,  will  serve  to  show,  at  a  glance,  the  ap- 
plication  of  acupressure.  Fig.  225  exhibits  the  extremities  of  the  pin  as  they 
project  through  the  skin,  while  fig.  326  displays  the  manner  in  which  the  instru* 


Fig.  225. 


Pig.  227. 


ment  embraces  and  constricts  the  artery.  A  good  idea  of  it  may  also  be  formed 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  stalk  of  a  flower  is  fastened  to  the  lapel  of  a  coat 
by  transfixing  the  cloth  with  a  pin. 

3.  Compression. — Although  the  ligv 
tore  is  the  most  certain  means  of  arresting 
hemorrhage,  yet  cases  occur  to  which  it  is 
either  uot  at  all  adapted,  or  where,  from 
the  great  depth  and  narrowness  of  the 
wound,  it  is  impracticable.  It  is  then  that 
compression  becomes  available;  an  agent 
often  hardly  less  valuable  than  ligation 
itself.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  when 
the  injured  vessel  lies  upon  a  bone,  as  in 
ii^ury  of  the  brachial  and  temporal  arte- 
ries ;  in  wounds  penetrating  deep  cavities, 
as  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  -,  and,  lastly, 
when  the  blood  issues  from  a  considerable 
nambcr  of  small  vessels  instead  of  escaping 
from  one  large  one. 

The  compression  may  be  temporary  or 
permanent,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  When  temporary,  it  is  made  with 
the  hand,  finger,  tourniquet,  or  compress 
and  bandage,  and  is  k<-pt  up  only  until  the 
injured  artery  can  be  ligated,  or  secured  in 
some  other  effectual  way.  In  permanent 
compression,  the  application  is  continued 
nntil  the  vessel  is  completely  obliterated, 
whether  the  time  is  short  or  long. 
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Temporary  compreenion  is  necessary  chiefly  in  caeee  of  sodden  emcTgem, 
as,  for  example,  when  an  individual  is  stabbed  in  the  femoral  artery,  tod  tU 
Burgeon  cannot  obtain  any  person  to  assist  him  in  tying  the  TesseL  In  neb 
an  event  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  the  hemorrbAge  with  a  tonmiqnet,  % 
237,  or  with  a  gradnated  compress  and  bandage ;  the  former  being  placed  direct 
over  the  coarse  of  the  artery  from  which  the  bleeding  proceeds,  or,  if  this  is 
impracticable,  over  the  main  trunk  of  the  limb,  and  the  latter  directly  over  tiw 
Tvound  as  well  as  for  some  distance  above  it,  along  the  track  of  the  vessel.  Ii 
either  case,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  compression,  even  if  it  is  muii- 
tained  only  for  a  few  hours,  may  become  a  source  not  only  of  excessive  pain, 
but  also  of  mortification.  The  greatest  possible  vigilance  should  therefore  Ik 
exercised  in  its  employment 

When  the  ordinary  tourniquet  is  not  at  hand,  very  efficient  compression  may 
be  made  by  tying  a  piece  of  bandage,  a  cravat,  or  a  handkerchief  loosely  round 
the  limb,  and  then  twisting  it  over  a  thick  compress,  to  the  requisite  extent,  bj 
means  of  a  stick,  fig.  228,  or  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  fig.  229,  inserted  underneath  it 
This  contrivance,  usually  called  the  field-tourniquet,  because  it  was  origiuall; 


Fig.  22B. 


Fig.  229. 


employed  on  the  field  of  battle,  niny  bo  resorted  to  with  great  advantage  when  ■ 
surgeon  is  obliged  to  amputate  an  extremity  without  having  a  sufficient  number 
of  intelligent  assistants,  although  it  labors  under  the  inconvenience  of  not  always 
concentrating  the  pressure  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  most  needed.  For  this 
reason  the  common  tourniquet  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

For  arresting  hemorrhage  in  gonshot  and  other  wounds  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  most  effective  tourniquet  is  that  of  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill,  consisting  of 
two  concavo-convex  pads  of  tin  plate,  connected  by  a  non-elastic  ribbon,  nearly 
two  feet  in  length  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  When  the  instrument  is  ap- 
plietl,  one  of  the  pads  rests  upon  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  and  the  other  upon 
a  point  directly  opposite,  without  the  slightest  intermediate  constriction,  and, 
consequently,  without  any  embarrassment  whatever  of  the  venous  circulation. 

Compression  with  the  hand  may  often  be  advantageously  employed  for  the 
arrest  of  accidental  hemorrhage,  until  the  surgeon  has  time  to  apply  a  ligature; 
and  it  is  also  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  circula- 
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tion  in  the  mftin  artery  of  a  limb  duriog  ampntatioa.  In  the  npper  extremity  it 
M  generally  applied  to  the  brachial  artery,  as  it  conrscs  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  flexor  muscle ;  and  in  the  lower,  to  the  femoral  artery  where  this  vessel  lies 
Dpon  the  pubic  bone  beneath  Poapart's  ligament.  The  annexed  drawings,  Sg. 
230  and  fig.  231,  are  illustrative  of  the  subject 


Ftg.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


DiglUI  csmpnMion  oti 


)(  tha  fononl  trteiT. 


In  permanent  compression  the  force  is  applied  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  former  method  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  sup- 
pression of  hemorrhage  from  deep  wounds,  as  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy ; 
in  wounds  of  the  rectum,  whether  accidental  or  wilful ;  in  bleeding  of  the  nose 
and  uterus ;  in  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  maxillary  mnus ;  in  the  extraction 
of  teeth;  in  the  extirpation  of  the  eye ;  and,  fiually,  in  wounds  of  the  middle 
artery  of  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  injuries  in  other  regioua  of 
the  Irody. 

The  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  compression  is  its  liability  to  become 
deranged  and  produce  severe  pain  and  inflammation,  the  latter  of  which  is  oftcu 
sufficient  to  cause  profuse  suppuration.  It  should,  therefore,  never  be  employed 
with  a  view  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  a  large  artery,  or  even  from  a  small 
deep-seated  one,  if  it  is  practicable  to  apply  a  ligature,  as  this  is,  of  course, 

always  the  moat  certain  and  efficient  n 

when  the  blood  proceeds  from  a 
bleeding  cavity,  or  when  it  oozes 


;  but  this  objection  does  not  obtain 
Fig.  233. 


from  the  bottom  of  a  recent  wound. 
In  stich  a  ease,  indeed,  compres- 
sion must  be  used  at  all  hazard, 
for  there  is  frequently  no  other 
way  by  which  the  flow  can  be  ar- 

>^ted.  Pl.B  ,f  ,  Rridniilrd  compnon.    n.  The  irterj  vonnilfd. 

The  corapreEision  may  be  made     b,  t.  Th«  gndnmed  compr<--.  Lrniiii*d  >'>  ihot  iii«  >p«x  of 
with  a  graduated  compress  and    ib«(on»  i.  in  imm-di.i*  (..Di-ciimh  ihe  bi«diii(!orni», 
roller,  or  by  means  of  »poiigo.  c<tl-    "''"* '"  ""'  «*"?'•'  '*■=  k""™i  wunad,  Md  projMU 
ton,  wool,  patent  lint,  or  any  other    •""•"''"  ■'"'•  "■•  '■"•*oiii«iiu  «• . 
porous  Bubstaoce.    Wbtttevtir  article  is  employed,  the  hleft&TO^  ui^Mft  nnsX  \m- 
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viously  be  freed  from  coagala,  in  order  that  the  compress  may  be  placed  directly 
in  contact  with  the  orifices  of  the  vessel,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  232.    When  the  blood 
proceeds  from  a  large  artery,  the  circulation  must  be  controlled,  during  this  put 
of  the  proceeding,  with  the  finger  or  tourniquet  applied  some  distance  above  tbe 
wound.     The  compress  is  then  thrust  gently  but  firmly  into  the  breach,  ihe 
smallest  piece  being  placed  directly  upon  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  the  next  above 
this,  and  so  on  until  a  sufficient  number  have  been  applied,  when  the  operation 
is  completed  by  bandaging  the  limb  from  its  distal  extremity  upwards,  care  being 
taken  that  the  pressure  is  made  in  as  equable  and  uniform  a  manner  as  possible. 
The  part  is  then  put  at  rest,  in  an  elevated  position,  and  action  moderated  by 
the  use  of  cold  water,  anodynes,  and  other  suitable  means.     The  dressings  are 
frequently  examined,  but  not  disturbed  under  four  or  five  days,  unless  they 
become  displaced,  or  ofifcnsive  from  the  discharges. 

When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  wound,  as,  for  example,  from  that  made 
in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  part  must  be  plugged  with  a  sponge,  or 
a  piece  of  patent  lint,  the  hollow  of  which  is  filled  up  with  similar  matter,  or  raw 
cotton,  an  instrument  having  previously  been  introduced  through  the  foreign  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  conducting  off  the  urine.  A  like  plan  is  parsued  in 
bleeding  of  the  rectum.  In  hemorrhage  of  the  uterus,  the  vagina  is  plugged, 
while  in  epistaxis  both  nostrils  are  closed. 

In  injuries  of  the  bones,  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use  a  plug  of  soft 
wood,  as  a  piece  of  pine.  In  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  attended  with  lesion 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  running  in  an  osseous  canal,  such  an  expedient 
is  often  the  only  one  which  can  be  successfully  opposed  to  the  hemorrhage. 
Bleeding  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  long  bones  is  sometimes  stopped  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  some  cases  the  tissues  of  the  part  whence  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  are 
employed  as  the  compressing  agents.  In  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  for  example, 
the  simple  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  by  the  twisted  suture  effectu- 
ally arrests  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  coronary  artery. 

The  compression  is  said  to  be  indirect  or  lateral,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
track  of  the  injured  vessel,  and  not  to  its  orifice.  It  is,  in  general,  a  more 
eligible  way  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  being  free  from  the  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  direct  compression,  with  which,  however,  it  is  occasionally 
combined.  The  best  mode  of  effecting  it  is  to  place  a  long  and  rather  narrow 
compress  over  the  course  of  the  artery,  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wound  some  distance  above,  and  to  confiuc  it  by  means  of  a  roller,  commencing 
at  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  and  carried  upwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
equable  support  at  every  point.  In  other  respects,  the  treatment  is  to  be  con- 
ducted as  in  direct  compression.  This  mode  of  management  is  often  employed, 
with  the  happiest  effects,  in  wounds  of  the  brachial  artery,  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  caused  by  venesection. 

4.  Styptics. — Styptics  are  remedies  which  arrest  hemorrhage  by  their  direct 
influence  upon  the  blood,  and  the  arteries  furnishing  it.  They  comprise  a  long 
and  varied  catalogue  of  articles,  some  of  which  produce  merely  an  astringent 
effect ;  others  act  apparently  mechanically ;  and  others,  again,  are  escharotic, 
destroying  both  the  vessels  and  the  connecting  tissues. 

The  most  powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  objectionable  styptic  at 
present  known  is  the  persulphate  of  iron,  or  MonsePs  salt,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  It  is  applied  either  in  substance,  or,  what  is  preferable,  in  strong  solution, 
and  possesses  the  property  of  instantaneously  coagulating  the  blood,  converting 
it  into  a  very  dense,  insoluble  clot,  which  continues  to  increase  and  to  harden  for 
several  hours  afterwards.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  is  its 
entire  freedom  from  causticity.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  hemorrhage  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  throat,  and  uterus,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  body  where 
it  is  impossible  to  ligate  the  bleeding  vessels,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  at 
which  they  are  situated.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the  cure  of  vascular  tumors 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  solution  injected 
by  means  of  a  delicate  syringe. 
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A  very  convenient  and  efficient  mode  of  using  this  salt  has  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  surgeons  by  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  It  con- 
sists of  cotton  thoroughly  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  persulphate,  and 
then  dried  and  rolled  up  for  use.  Previously  to  applying  it,  the  wound  should 
be  well  wiped,  when  it  should  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer,  supported  by  a  com- 
press and  a  roller. 

The  perchloride  of  iron  also  possesses  remarkable  coagulating  powers,  but  it 
creates  so  much  irritation  as  almost  inevitably  to  lead  to  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, if  not  to  destruction  of  the  tissues.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron. 

Among  the  minor  and  less  reliable  styptics  are  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  crea- 
sote,  and  matico.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied in  saturated  solution,  or  in  powder,  upon  patent  lint,  directly  to  the  bleed- 
ing surface,  previously  freed  of  clots,  and  generally  produces  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent effect,  causing  speedy  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  marked  contraction  of 
the  vessels,  without  necessarily  provoking  suppuration.  Sulphate  of  copper 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  or  in  the  form  of  a  stick,  held  firmly  for  some 
minutes  upon  the  oozing  capillaries.  Oreasote  possesses  none  of  the  hemo- 
static qualities  formerly  ascribed  to  it,  and  is  now  seldom  applied  with  such 
a  view.  Of  matico,  as  a  styptic,  I  have  not  made  sufficient  trial  to  enable  me  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  virtues,  in  this  respect, 
have  been  greatly  overrated. 

Some  surgeons,  especially  the  French,  place  a  good  deal  of  reliance  upon  the 
styptic  fluid  of  Pagliari.  It  consists  of  a  strong  watery  solution  of  benzoin  aud 
mlam,  is  of  a  limpid  appearance  and  aromatic  odor,  and  causes  instantaneous 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  clot,  however,  is  less  firm  than  that  produced  by 
persulphate  of  iron,  and  I  have  myself  very  little  confidence  in  its  efficiency  as  a 
hemostatic. 

Cold  is  a  powerful  styptic,  and  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  A  current  of 
cold  air  will  often  promptly  and  effectually  stop  capillary  hemorrhage,  or  even 
hemorrhage  produced  by  the  division  of  a  small  artery,  as  is  exemplified  in  ope- 
rations upon  the  tonsils  and  anus,  or  ano-rectal  region,  as  well  as  upon  other 
parts  of  the  body.  To  prove  beneficial,  the  air  must  have  free  access  to  the  part, 
and  it  may  often  be  usefully  directed  by  means  of  the  fan,  which  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  rendering  it  more  cool. 

Cold  water,  refrigerating  lotions,  pounded  ice  in  bladders,  or  lumps  of  ice 
rolled  up  in  cloths  aud  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  occa.sionally  promptly  arrest  hemorrhage.  These  applications  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  deei>-seated  hemorrhage,  or  in  hemorrhage  of  the  internal 
organs  and  cavities ;  they  must,  however,  be  used  with  a  certain  degree  of  cau- 
tion, as  their  protracted  continuance  may  be  followed  by  injurious  reaction,  and 
even  by  mortificatiou  of  the  part.  When  the  wound  is  situated  externally,  but 
too  deeply  to  render  the  injured  vessels  accessible  to  the  ligature,  the  bleeding 
may  often  l>e  speedily  and  effectually  checked  by  a  full  stream  of  iced  water, 
directed  upon  the  part,  and  maintained  steadily  for  some  time,  from  a  large 
syringe. 

The  actual  cautery  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  genuine  styptic,  although  it 
is  usually  classed  under  this  head.  Its  effect  is  not  to  constringe  the  vessels, 
but  to  destroy  them,  by  producing  an  eschar,  by  which  their  mouths  are,  for  the 
time,  hermetically  sealed.  Upon  the  separation  of  the  slough,  however,  there  is 
frequently  a  reproduction  of  the  hemorrhage,  especially  if  the  wounded  vessels 
are  at  all  large,  owing  to  the  imperfect  coagulation  of  their  contents.  The  cases 
to  which  the  cautery  is  mainly  applicable  are  those  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
proceeds  from  a  deep  and  narrow  osseous  cavity,  and  in  wounds  of  the  tonsils, 
uterus,  and  rectum.  The  instrument,  which  may  be  of  a  conical  form,  should 
be  heated  to  a  black  or  slightly  red  heat,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  th?  structures  around  the  seat  of  the  affected  vessels.  When  the  artery 
is  very  diminutive,  the  object  may  sometimes  be  attained  with  a  hot  knitting- 
needle,  a  wire,  or  a  probe. 
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5.    Toririo'^t. — T 'T^iori  U  an  fud  T'r*<:-*'2ii>-.  r'.-'^T:»c::?«3  to  Ti*  iy^-ii«?  of  tie 
prof*r*-:oL  bj  TLifrrrj.  Amua-a*.  V^!j»e«iu.  fciid  "T-'i-^r- :  ii  -crr  tiice  p^Mniedlj 
tOLQ'ra.ij'r^L  at  a:j'jt'j»rr  iiniii«A»unibjv  lau'ie^i :  opii::-!   '»rirz  srili  at  Tariance, 
»J:*ioug'h  d<rcid<.-<i]y  prfrjKjLdtratmr  affaliiT-T  h.     Iii  li*  rZ-TLu^ia^^a  vf  the  moment 
ttucL  wair  raid  and  writ ifrn  iu  hsfar-.r:  it  wa*  *-rei:  alles^i   that  xhe  lareer 
ur^rj.h  ixji^rlt  '^e  c-'x-lude'l  in  tL!;;  war.  aird  a  G^tt.sjti  ?":irre»>n.  I>r.  Koch. of 
yiuiiirh.  aftua]]r  published  vjirie  ^-a^**-*  'if  anipuiaifon  ^'f  tire  Thfsrb,  in  vhidi  he 
tnjrl^d  eiiTinrlj  to  torsion  ai;  a  b*riiiOrTAty.-.     No  •lU.rr  pra«:t:'>ri*rr.  howerer. his, 
I  Wif-ve.  Lad  t)j*:  Lard:L'»«l  to  imiiate  L:=i.  ar.-i  tb*  C'j-rranoa  :«  dvw  entirely 
Ijjiji'.'rd  :o  th*r  ri/jall'-»^t  artfrrial  twig-?.     TL*-  prv-cr^iTirv.  wLicii  is-  said  to  answer 
adiiilrablr  in  tLe  inftrior  aiiima]?-.  s^Tviuz  as  a  *u».tiT::ine  fvr  the  lieatnre.  is 
^xecut^d  with  two  pairs  of  forceps,  as  shown  in  £^.  i33 :  a  r^xnali  one  lor  dnir- 


iuir  out  thff  art'TT  by  jrra.sping  it  horizontally,  and  a  lonpr.  stout  one  proTided 
with  a  i-lid«.'  and  .•'•rratf-d  blade*,  for  t\ri*tiiJir  it  in  its  loDgitndinal  axi?;  from 
rix  to  <:i^lit  turns  IxriLfr  r«-fjuirc-d.  acconlinir  to  the  sizv  of  the  vessel,  to  lacerate 
and  bruiM'  it-;  tunics  r-o  a.r  to  int«*reept  and  coairulate  its  contents.  I  have  rarely 
found  torsion  of  any  f?crvir-<?  even  in  the  sra alien  arteries. 

(jt'TKt'ral  Mf^ana. — What«-ver  mode  of  pr«.»cedure  be  adopted  for  arreting  the 
bleed iiifr.  it  !■•  an  <^)bject  of  firimary  imponance  to  place  the  affected  part  perfectly 
at  n-st.  in  an  easy  and  elevated  jKjsition :  the  slightest  motion  might  bo  injurious, 
erjieciaJly  when  no  hVature  has  been  urfed.  and  should  therefore  )>e  scdulonelr 
guank'd  a^rainrrt.  Repo-rc  of  the  body  is  equally  necessary  with  that  of  the  part, 
and  it  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  mental  tranquillity  is  also  of  the  greatest 
moment.  Cardiac  action,  too.  must  be  maintained  in  the  most  perfect  qaietode, 
as  any  y»erturbatiiip  apency  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  favor  a  return  of  the 
hemorrhajre  and  exhaust  the  .system.  With  a  view  of  inducing  this  result  a  fnll 
anodyne  shouM  be  administered  early  in  the  disease,  the  dose  ))eing  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  may  seem  to  require  the  soothing  and  sustainiofr  in- 
fluence of  the  remedy.  Ti>o  much  stress  cannot  l>e  laid  upon  the  use  of  opiates 
in  the  management  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  remedy 
is  not  more  generally  employed  than  it  seems  to  be.  To  allow  the  heart  to  go 
riot,  or  to  move  and  tr)ss  about  tumultuouslv.  a?  it  is  so  liable  to  do  after  serious 
lo>s  of  blood,  while  we  take  every  local  precaution  for  the  suppression  of  the 
bleeding,  is  assuredly  a  strange  inconsistency,  and  one  altogether  irreconcilable 
with  experience  and  common  sense. 

The  diet  should  be  perfectly  bland,  and  just  snffic't  nt  in  quantity  to  supplythe 
wants  of  the  body.  To  give  less  might  cause  irritaijility  of  the  system  ;  to  give 
more,  over-stimulation.  The  drink  must  be  cold  and  acidulated,  and  not  taken 
so  freely  as  to  oppress  the  stomach,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  do  if  the  quantity  is 
not  carefully  restricted,  as  the  thirst  is  always  urgent  after  the  loss  even  rf  • 
comparatively  small  portion  of  blood.  Lumps  of  ice,  or  pounded  ice,  heM  in 
the  mouth,  and  gradually  swallowed,  often  prove  most  grateful  and  faeneflidaL 
The  air  of  the  apartment  nmst  be  kept  perfectly  cool ;  in  short,  cveiy  effdvC  BMt 
be  made  to  maii\taiu  the.  IraivquUUxy  of  tVv<i  circulation. 

Secondary  Hemorrhage, — ^ccowOl^lTj  \\^\SLOTi\i^«^^^i<i«si^^-wflMBl^  ^f>Mii 
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Eometimes  in  a  few  hours,  at  otbcr  tinion  not  undiT  ncreral  days  or  w<^oks.  It 
id  not  nect-ssiarily  prowded  by  primary  humorrhugc,  but  may  eouio  on  whore  the 
li>3s  of  blood  iu  the  fiKt  instance  was  perbujis  altogether  insignificant,  and  where 
everything,  lio  fur  as  this  event  is  concerned,  gave  promise  of  a  most  favorable 
ixsuo.  The  bleeding  often  uuporvenes  without  any  o^ignablo  cansc,  generally 
Euddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  heucc  it  ollen  makes  great  progress  before  an  oppor- 
Inaity  is  afl'orded  to  arrest  it.  When  )>ruceodii]g  from  a  large  vessel,  it  may 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  bleeding  is  primary. 
The  scarlet  hne  of  tlie  blood  always  douotes  its  tumrce. 

The  causes  of  secondary  hemorrhage  are  various,  but  the  most  important  are 
the  following: — 1st.  A  faulty  appHeatiun  of  the  ligature;  2d.  A  di^-ased  slate 
of  the  arteries;  3d.  Morbid  changes  in  the  clot;  4th.  Improper  traction  upon 
the  ligature;  5th.  Tight  dreusiug,  or  too  great  depoiidcnty  of  the  part;  6th. 
Witut  of  ri'traction  in  the  vesseli* ;  and  Tlh.  A  hemorrhagic  diulhcsi.s. 

1.  When  a  ligature  is  properly  applied  it  simply  divides  the  iniii^r  and  middle 
tunici',  leaving  the  outer  intact ;  this  too,  however,  may  bo  cut,  not  completely, 
lint  partiull)',  and  therefore  the  more  insidiously,  in  consequence  of  the  force 
used  in  tying  the  ligature;  or,  the  deli)rutiou  niiiy  not  have  been  saliimently 
firm,  the  opposite  surfaces  being  only  slightly  approximated,  and  the  resulting 
adhesion,  therefore,  inadetpmtc  to  effect  heniietie  elusure  of  the  artery  on  delaeb- 
ment  of  the  cunl ;  or,  lastly,  the  fault  may  have  existed  iu  the  ligature  Itself,  on 
account  of  the  rottenness  of  its  substance,  or  the  imperfect  tightening  of  the 
knot.     Whatever  the  cause  may  Im,  the  proper  remedy  is  moro  efficient  ligation. 

2.  The  hemorrhage  may  arise  fi-om  disease  of  the  nr(ery,  eitlier  from  undue 
inflammation,  or  degeneration  of  its  couis,  rendering  them  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  ligature  until  the  clot  has  contraeted  firm  adhesions.  The  mode  of  pro* 
ceclure  is  obvious ;  a  more  heahhy  purliim  of  the  vessel  must  bo  sought  fur,  and 
the  ligation  effected  with  more  cimtiuu  ;  or,  this  failing,  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
arresti-d  by  tying  the  main  trunk  of  the  limb,  some  distance  from  the  scat  of  the 
i^jurj'. 

3.  Morbid  changes  in  the  clot,  commencing  in  a  process  of  Boftening  and  dis- 
integration, occasionally  occur  after  lifTUlion,  leading  to  its  prenialurc  detachment, 
pcrliaiM  several  weeks  after  the  operation.  Such  chungeii,  which  are  well  illus- 
trated in  fig.  234,  are  must  frequent  in  cases  of  pyemia  and 

diifuiM.'  erysipelas,  eonseitnent  upon  some  injuries  and  ampu-  Fig.  234. 

lations,  eventuating  in  a  tendency  to  suppurative  inllamma- 
tion.  The  only  remedy,  undtx  such  circumstances,  is  the 
ligation  of  a  healthy  portion  of  the  artery. 

4.  Young  and  inexperienced  surgeons  ^omotimcfl  bring  on 
hemorrhage  by  improper  traction  of  the  U<jaturi\  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  its  separation ;  forgetting  that  they  may 
thus  tear  the  artery,  or,  at  oil  events,  break  up  inijiortaut 
adhesions.  Such  h  procedure  eaunot,  as  staled  elsewhere,  lie 
too  severely  censured.  Ue-llgatioii  is  obviously  the  remedy 
ID  such  a  case. 

6.  Tiijht  dreaxiiti],  causing  unequal  constriction  of  the  part, 
or  improper  depetideney,  favoring  undue  afflu.x  of  bluud,  may 
induce  this  form  of  hemorrhafre.  The  result  will  be  most 
likely  to  hup]ien  whi^n  a  number  of  small  arteries  have  been 
divided,  without  any  attempt  having  been  mode  to  secure 
thrm  with  the  ligature.  Bleeding  having  ceased,  the  dn-ssings 
aru  applied,  but  too  firndy,  or  the  part  is  )ilaced  too  low,  and 
presently  bloiHl  begins  to  appear,  issuing,  perhaps,  with  great 
(hiGdom.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  dressings,  with  strict  attention  to  posture. 

6,  Secondary  hemorrhage  occasionally  comes  on  after  ope- 
rations for  the  relief  of  anal,  perineal,  and  other  Gstnles,  chronic 
abscesses,  and  old  ulcers,  from  wt  inability  of  the  vessels  to  re> 
tract  in  esaiBeqaence  ottba  iadunted  condition  of  ths  d&Tidd 
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parts.  Exposure  of  the  sarface  to  cold  air,  the  application  of  ice,  direct  compres- 
sion, or  styptics,  constitute  the  best  means  of  relief!  In  some  cases  the  actual 
cautery  may  be  required. 

7.  Finally,  the  cause  may  be  the  hemorrhagic  diaiJiesiSf  an  affection  which,  as 
will  be  stated  elsewhere,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  which  it  is  often 
found  extremely  difficult  to  control  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  however  judiciously 
conducted. 

SECT.  II. — SUBCUTANEOUS  HEMORRHAGE. 

There  is  a  form  of  arterial  hemorrhage  to  which,  from  its  situation,  the  term 
subcutaneous  is  very  properly  applicable.  It  takes  place  when,  from  any  cause, 
an  artery  is  laid  freely  open,  and  its  contents,  instead  of  escaping  externally,  are 
extensively  extravasated  among  the  surrounding  structures.  In  ordinary  hemor- 
rhage, the  b]ood  issues  directly  from  the  injured  vessel,  because  the  outer  wound 
is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  its  free  and  unrestrained  passage,  and  the 
consequence,  generally,  is  that  it  continues  until  the  patient  faints,  and  the  bleed- 
ing orifice  is  closed  by  coagula.  In  the  variety  of  hemorrhage,  however,  under 
consideration,  the  opening  in  the  integuments  is  so  small  as  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  appearing  externally,  and  it  therefore  accumulates  beneath  the  skin,  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  when  the  artery  lies  superficially,  or  in  the  subcu- 
taneous and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  when  it  is  deep-seated.  The  accident 
which  usually  causes  this  hemorrhage  is  a  puncture,  such  as  that  inflicted  in 
venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where,  in  civil  practice,  it  is  most  commonly 
met  with.  It  may,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  stab,  a  bayonet  wound,  or  the 
laceration  occasioned  by  the  sharp  end  of  a  broken  bone,  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  is  sometimes  most  profuse,  its  extent  being  regulated  chiefly  by  the 
size  of  the  affected  vessel,  and  the  quantity  and  laxity  of  the  connective  substance. 
In  the  superior  extremity,  the  extravasated  fluid  often  reaches  nearly  as  high  up, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  axilla,  and,  on  the  other,  as  low  down  as  the  inferior  third 
of  the  forearm,  extensively  separating  the  muscles  from  each  other  by  breaking 
up  their  cellular  attachments,  and  forming  a  large,  ill-shaped,  and  confused  swell- 
ing, attended  with  violent  pain,  numbness  and  oedema  of  the  whole  limb,  and 
discoloration  of  the  integuments.  More  or  less  pulsation  is  generally  present, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case,  and,  upon  applying  the  ear  over  the 
site  of  the  wound,  a  well-marked  bruit  can  frequently  be  recognized,  attended 
occasionally  with  a  peculiar  thrill,  or  a  whirring  noise,  and  a  vibratory  sensation. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  this  affection  has  usually  been  described  as  a  variety 
of  aneurism ;  and,  as  the  blood  is  always  widely  extravasated,  the  prefix  diffuse 
is  commonly  added  to  that  term,  as  particularly  expressive  of  its  more  important 
attributes.  Strictly  speaking',  however,  there  is  no  aneurism  here  ;  there  is  simply 
a  subcutaneous  accumulation  of  blood,  the  consequence  of  external  injury,  with- 
out any  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  or  degeneration  of  its  tunics ;  and,  although 
there  frequently  is,  as  just  stated,  more  or  less  concomitant  pulsation  in  the  part, 
yet  this  does  not  any  more  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  aneurism  than  it  would 
if  the  effused  fluid  were  so  much  pus  or  serum. 

The  blood  that  is  effused  in  this  accident  usually  promptly  coagulates,  and, 
exerting  injurious  compression  upon  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  soon 
excites  severe  inflammation,  which,  especially  in  persons  of  an  irritable  constitu- 
tion, is  liable  to  assume  an  erysipelatous  character,  and  to  terminate  in  suppura- 
tion, ulceration,  and  even  gangrene.  The  pain  is  often  intense,  depriving  the 
patient  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  making  rapid  inroads  upon  the  system.  I 
have  witnessed  cases  where,  from  the  excessive  distress  thus  produced,  hectic 
fever  soon  came  on,  and  life  was  placed  in  imminent  peril. 

The  treatment  of  this  lesion  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  necessary  when 
there  is  an  open  wound  ;  that  is,  the  artery  must  be  secured  promptly  and  at  all 
hazard,  and  the  coagulated  blood  thoroughly  evacuated.  The  operation  is  often 
one  of  great  embarrassment,  owing  to  the  confused  and  displaced  condition  of 
the  parts,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  the  injured  vessel,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  coagulated  blood     A  large  incision  is 
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generally  required,  and  two  ligatures  nms(  be  applied,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  woand  in  the  vessel,  precisely  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  object  being  the 
prevention  of  hemorrhage  by  the  recurrent  circulation.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the 
injured  artery  is  compressed  by  the  finger  or  tourniquet,  and,  after  the  operation 
is  over,  the  limb  is  wrapped  up  in  warm  water-dressing,  medicated  with  lauda- 
num and  acetate  of  lead,  or  laudanum  and  alcohol,  to  favor  the  reduction  of  in- 
flammation. 

SECT.    in. — COLLATERAL  CIRCULATION. 

Among  the  more  interesting  phenomena  that  occur  after  the  deligation  of  the 
larger  arteries,  not  the  least  curious  and  important  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  and  maintained  in  the  structures  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
ligature.  A  long  time  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  the  ligature  before  surgeons 
coold  be  induced  to  believe  that  such  an  operation  could  be  performed  in  the 
continuity  of  a  limb  without  endangering  the  parts  below  by  gangrene,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  abstraction  of  their  accustomed  supply  of  blood.  Chance 
gradually  led  to  the  correction  of  this  apprehension,  which,  however,  is  not  with- 
out some  foundation,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  procedure  is  occasionally 
followed,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  scientific  surgeons, 
by  loss  of  limb  and  life.  Cases  had  been  observed,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  ob- 
literation of  the  largest  arterial  trunks  by  fibrinous  concretions,  and  yet  it  was 
perfectly  certain  that  the  structures  in  the  distal  portions  of  the  extremity  had 
retained  their  normal  growth,  no  difference  being  discoverable  between  them  and 
those  of  the  opposite  side.  Such  a  result,  it  was  obvious,  could  only  have  been 
brought  about  by  an  enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels,  thus  enabling  them  to 
keep  up  the  normal  supply  of  blood,  after  the  obstruction  of  the  main  artery.  A 
number  of  instances  had  been  noticed  of  complete  closure  of  the  aorta,  both  in  its 
thoracic  and  abdominal  divisions,  without  any  apparent  detriment  of  any  kind, 
either  proximate  or  remote.  Those  facts,  the  fruits  of  the  cultivation  of  morbid 
anatomy,  were  eminently  suggestive,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  they  gradually 
paved  the  way  for  some  of  the  most  daring  feats  in  surgery.  The  original  trials 
with  the  ligature  upon  the  principal  arteries  in  the  continuity  of  the  limbs  were 
highly  gratifying,  as  tending  to  show  that,  although  the  distal  structures  were 
temporarily  deprived  of  their  accustomed  supply  of  bloixl,  this  occurrence  did 
not  sufficiently  interfere  with  their  vitality  to  cause  gangrene,  the  circulation 
being  speedily  re-established  through  the  collateral  routes.  The  process  em- 
ployed by  nature  in  effecting  this  object  has  been  demonstrated,  in  repeated 
instances,  by  dissection  of  the  parts  at  variable  periods  after  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  operation. 

The  moment  a  large  artery,  as,  for  example,  the  femoral,  is  tied,  the  blood  is 
obliged  to  seek  new  channels  for  its  transmission  to  the  distal  portion  of  the 
limb.  For  this  pur]>()se  it  passes  on  in  all  directions,  entering  every  vessel, 
both  large  and  small,  into  which  it  can  find  access.  This,  however,  does  not 
occur  all  at  once,  but  gradually ;  for  as  the  arteries  which  are  to  carry  on  this 
collateral  circulation,  as  this  arrangement  is  termed,  are  comparatively  small, 
some  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of 
the  increased  flow  of  blood.  In  fact,  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a  species 
of  preliminary  dilatation,  their  tonicity  being  such  as  rather  to  resent  its  encroach- 
ment than  to  yield  to  its  effects.  This  is  the  case  both  with  the  branches  that  are 
detached  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  above  the  seat  of  the  ligature  and  with  the 
capillaries  of  the  various  tissues  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  limb,  which, 
immediately  after  such  an  event,  always  play  an  important  part  in  maintaining 
the  distal  circulation,  llcnce,  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  the  quantity  of 
blood  below  the  point  of  obstruction  is  necessarily  considerably  less  than  in  the 
normal  state,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  cold  and  pallid  state  of  the  integuments, 
the  defective  sensibility,  and  the  loss  of  muscular  power,  which  is  occasionally 
so  great  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  motion  in  the  affected  member.  The  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  is  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  variation,  but  in  general  it 
amounts  to  several  degrees,  and  the  surgeon  is,  therefore,  often  obliged  to  employ 
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artificial  heat  Gradually,  however,. as  the  circalation  increases  in  vigor,  the 
temperature  returns  to  the  natural  standard,  and  in  many  cases'  even  exceeds  it, 
owing  to  the  eulargement  and  inordinate  activity  of  the  cutaneoos  capillaries, 
although  such  an  occurrence  is  usually  of  short  duration. 

An  instance  occasionally  occurs  in  which  there  is  either  no  change  of  tempen- 
ture  at  all  from  this  cause,  or  where  it  is  so  very  slight  as  to  be  hardly  percep- 
tible. Such  a  phenomenon  is  most  apt  to  happen  in  old  aneurisms,  where,  owing 
to  the  obstruction  in  the  artery  connected  with  the  tumor,  the  anastomosing 
vessels  have  had  time  to  become  enlarged  prior  to  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
so  that  the  operation  exerts  little,  if  any  influence,  npon  the  circulation  in  the 
distal  portion  of  the  limb,  as  it  necessarily  must  in  recent  cases  of  that  disease, 
and  also  in  wounds  of  the  arteries,  in  which  no  such  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  collateral  channels. 

Coincident  with  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  affected  structures  to  establish 
the  collateral  circulation,  there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  if  not  of 
actual  pain,  of  a  burning  or  tingling  character,  obviously  occasioned  by  the 
compression  which  the  enlarged  and  distended  vessels  exert  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing nerves.  Usually,  however,  this  effect  is  of  short  duration,  as  the  nerves 
soon  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  relations.  After  some  time,  the  parts 
gradually  recover  their  natural  functions,  all  disagreeable  sensations  vanish,  the 
muscles  increase  in  vigor,  and  the  process  of  nutrition  proceeds  apparently  as 
well  as  it  did  prior  to  the  deligation  of  the  vessel. 

Although  such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events  after  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb  has  been  tied,  important  exceptions  are  occasionally  met  with.  Thus,  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  the  circulation  remains  extremely  languid  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time,  perhaps  for  a  number  of  days,  if  not  several  weeks,  the 
anastomosing  branches  being  seemingly  incapable  of  enlarging  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  convey  an  adequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  affected  structures ;  the 
extremity  is,  consequently,  cold,  heavy,  numb,  and  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue, 
from  passive  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  moved  with  pain  and  difficulty. 
A  struggle  is  evidently  going  on  between  nature  and  disease,  in  which  the  latter 
but  too  often  comes  off  victoriously  ;  the  limb  either  falling  into  gangrene  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  reaction,  or,  reaction  taking  place,  it  is  over|)Owered  by  the 
resulting  inflammation.  Finally,  cases  occur,  although,  fortunately,  very  unfre- 
quently,  in  which  the  parts  remain  permanently  weak  and  crippled ;  the  muscles 
are  soft  and  flaccid,  the  adipose  tissue  is  absorbed,  and  the  integuments  are 
habitually  cold  and  congested ;  the  circulation  having  never  attained  the  normal 
standard  after  the  operation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  gangrene,  from  defective  circulation,  is  much  less 
liable  to  occur  after  the  ligation  of  an  artery,  in  the  continuity  of  a  limb,  in 
wounds  than  in  aneurism.  This  fact,  at  all  events,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the 
statistical  tables  of  Dr.  Xorris,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  seventeen  cases  in 
which  the  femoral  artery  was  secured  on  account  of  recent  injuries  and  different 
tumors,  gangrene  did  not  occur  in  a  single  one,  whereas  this  result  was  witnessed 
in  thirty-one  cases  out  of  two  hundred  and  four  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed  for  the  cure  of  an(?urism.  May  not  the  cause  of  this  disparity  he 
the  compression  which  the  tumor  in  this  disease  exerts  upon  the  neighboring 
structures,  thereby  obstructing  the  circulation  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb, 
and  at  the  same  time  seriously  embarrassing  the  functions  of  the  nerves  ?  I 
presume  that  this  result  is  very  materially  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
necessitating  the  deligation  of  the  artery.  If,  for  example,  the  parts  are  exten- 
sively divided  transversely,  or  very  obliquely,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
a  large  number  of  its  more  important  branches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
wound,  gangrene  will  be  much  more  likely  to  occur  than  under  opposite  circum- 
stances, in  which,  the  neighboring  vessels  being  but  little  injured,  the  blood  will 
easily  find  its  way  into  the  distal  structures,  thus  affording  them  the  requisite 
supply  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  their  vitality  but  also  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  nutrition. 

Although  the  capillaries  are  greatly  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  circulation 
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in  tlie  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  immediatoly  after  the  deligatioD  of  its  main 
artery,  their  agcDcy  is  rcallj  merely  of  a  temporary  character,  ceasing  with  the 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation,  properly  so  called,  as  developed 
by  the  larger  arterial  branches  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  ligature.  These  arterial 
branches  are  occasionally  given  off  by  the  affected  artery  itself,  but  most  com- 
monly tbey  arise  from  some  neighboring  trunks.  Thus,  when  the  superficial 
femoral  is  tied  high  np,  the  collateral  circnlation  is  established  through  the 
agency  mainly  of  the  profunda,  whose  branches  inosculate  with  the  articular, 
which  are  offsets  of  the  popliteal.  In  ligation  of  the  brachial,  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  forearm  and  hand  by  the  communicationa  naturally  existing  be- 
tween the  anastomotic  and  profunda  arteries,  branches  of  the  affected  vessel,  and 
the  recnrrent  branches  of  the  radial  and  nlnar,  in  which  the  brachial  terminatea 
In  ligation,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  common  carotid,  the  circulation  of  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  head  and  neck  is  kept  np  mainly  by  the  communications 
between  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  artt^'ries. 

It  has  been  noticed,  as  an  interesting  physiological  fact,  that  the  anastomotic 
arteries,  before  they  unite  with  each  other,  separate  into  several  branches,  often 
as  many  as  three  or  four,  so  as  to  form  a  kitid  of  circle, 
as  if  natnro  were  particularly  anxious  to  guard  against  '"     ""' 

any  risk  that  might  otherwise  occur  to  the  collateral  cir- 
cnlatioD  from  accident  or  disease. 

However  established,  the  collateral  vesKcIs  gradually 
augment  in  size,  until,  at  length,  their  united  capacity 
is  fnlly  equal  to  that  of  the  obliterated  trunk,  as  in  &g. 
235,  whatever  may  have  been  its  size.  There  are,  of 
course,  as  already  stated,  exceptions,  but  they  are,  pro- 
bably, much  less  frequent  than  is  generally  imagined. 
A.  highly  interesting  case,  beautifully  illustrative  of  the 
present  l«pic,  occurred,  some  years  ago,  to  Dr.  Francis 
West,  of  this  city,  in  a  stout,  athletic  man,  aged  thirty- 
two,  who  died  suddenly  IVom  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of 
tbe  thoracic  aorta.  On  dissection,  this  vessel  was  found 
to  be  entirely  obliterated,  just  beyond  the  remains  of  the 
arterial  duct,  its  coats  having  a  constricted  appearance, 
as  if  they  had  been  cmbroct'd  by  a  tightly-drawn  liga- 
ture. Everywhere  else,  excepting  at  the  place  of  aneu- 
rism, the  aorta  was  perfectly  natural.  All  the  branches 
of  the  subclavian  arteries  were  much  increuRcd  in  size; 
and  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric,  which  served 
to  keep  up  the  connection  of  the  circulation  above  and 
below  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  were  fully  as  large  as  the 
external  iliac,  the  former  having  coursed  along  the  walls 
of  the  chest  in  a  very  tortuous  manner.  As  no  tumor 
was  discovered  at  the  seat  of  the  obliteration,  it  could 
not  be  determined  whether  the  disease  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  of  a  congenital  vice.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  tbe  case  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  tbe  collateral  circulation  is  carried  on  after 
the  interruption  of  the  column  of  blood  in  such  an  im- 
mense vessel  as  the  aorta. 

The  collateral  circulation  is  not  developed  with  equal 
facility  at  all  periods  of  life,  or  under  all  circumstances;  o-iuitfrauircuimioothowii 
it  ia  most  readily  established  in  young  subjects,  in  whom  ii  tu  Mgu.  «i  a.  iim  hm- 
tbe  arteries,  besides  being  very  active,  enjoy  a  high  de-  m  ^netj  inn  b«ii  objiitimifd 
gree  of  elasticity  and  pliancy,  well  adapted  for  such  an  ^y  ii¥"ii". 
enterprise.  In  old  persons,  on  the  contrary,  the  func- 
tional activity  of  these  vessels  is  often  much  impaired,  many  of  the  small  branches 
are  obliterated,  and  their  coats  are  extremely  liable  to  earthy  deposits,  convert- 
ing them  into  firm,  rigid  tubes,  ill  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  dnties.  In 
VOL.  I. — 42 
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many  cases,  loss  of  blood,  ill-health,  or  defective  vital  power,  serionslj  interferes 
with  the  development  of  the  collateral  circulation. 

Finally,  the  collateral  circulation  may  be  too  active.  Such  an  event  is  not 
likely  to  happen  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  tied  on  accoant  of  hemor- 
rhage from  a  wound,  but  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  aneurism, 
and  is  then  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  return  of  the  circulation  and  pulsation  in 
the  tumor,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  anastomosing  branches,  which 
thus  continue  to  feed  the  sac,  and  perhaps  effectually  oppose  the  care. 

SECT.  IV. — HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS. 

The  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  that  peculiar  state  of  the  system  in  which,  gener- 
ally from  some  slight  traumatic  cause,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  an  inordi- 
nate discharge  of  blood.  Persons  laboring  under  this  constitutional  infirmity 
are  often  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy  by  the  most  insignificant  scratch,  punc- 
ture, or  incision,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  hardly  emit  more 
than  a  few  drops  of  blood.  Occasionally  the  cause  of  the  bleeding  is  the  acci- 
dental rupture  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  lungs,  rectum,  or  urinary  bladder.  The  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  sometimes 
followed  by  this  form  of  hemorrhage.  I  recollect  one  case  in  which  death  was 
produced  in  this  way;  and  another  where  the  bleeding,  having  persisted  for 
nearly  four  days,  gave  rise  to  severe  exhaustion  and  great  apprehension  ^espec^ 
ing  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Many  years  ago  I  lost  a  child,  six  months  old, 
from  hemorrhage  consequent  upon  lancing  the  gums  over  the  nppcr  central  inci- 
sors, which  were  nearly  ready  to  protrude;  he  was  affected  at  the  time  with 
cholera,  but  previously  to  that  he  had  always  been  remarkably  healthy.  The 
bleeding  commenced  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  con- 
tinued, despite  all  that  could  be  done  for  his  relief,  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  day, 
when  he  died  completely  exhausted.  A  short  time  before  he  expired,  hemor- 
rhagic spots  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  blood  began  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  bowels.  In  1857,  I  operated  for  strabismus  upon  a  young 
gentleman  who  possessed  this  peculiarity ;  the  division  of  the  internal  straight 
muscle  was  followed  by  an  oozing  of  blood,  which  continued,  nearly  constantly, 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  fortnight,  when,  the  wound  being  almost  healed,  the 
bleeding  ceased. 

The  blood  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage  oozes  from  the  injured  part,  as  water 
oozes  from  a  sponge ;  it  does  not  spirt  out  in  jets,  as  when  it  comes  from  an 
artery,  or  in  a  continuous  stream,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a  vein.  Its  color  is 
neither  scarlet  nor  black,  but  intermediate  between  the  two ;  it  generally  par- 
tially coagulates  when  it  is  received  into  a  vessel,  but  rarely  while  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  living  surface. 

This  affection  has  occasionally  been  noticed  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family.  In  a  remarkable  case,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  John  A.  Swett,  of  New 
York,  it  existed  in  all  the  children,  eighteen  in  number.  All,  except  one,  had 
died  from  this  cause,  and  he  was  suffering  under  profuse  hemorrhage  of  the  nose 
and  rectum.  Twelve  sisters  died  before  the  age  of  twelve  from  bleeding  of  the 
uterus ;  two  of  the  brothers  had  fallen  victims  to  traumatic  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  reported  a  curious  case  in  which  this  peculiarity  was  heredi- 
tary. The  patient  was  a  boy,  in  whom  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  displayed 
itself  when  he  was  scarcely  two  months  old.  On  several  occasions,  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  the  most  insignificant  wounds.  His  brother,  twenty-two  years 
old,  was  frequently  afflicted  in  a  similar  manner.  Of  his  five  uncles,  not  one  was 
free  from  this  predisposition,  three  having  died  from  the  division  of  the  fnenum 
of  the  tongue,  and  one  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  while  the  other,  although 
he  suffered  from  the  same  disease,  finally  died  from  some  other  cause.  His  two 
aunts  exhibited  no  signs  of  this  diathesis ;  but  all  the  male  branches  of  their 
families,  excepting  one,  were  thus  affected. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hughes,  of  Kentackj. 
The  predisposition  here  "vras  a^^oe\\vV^  VyVViXXi^  xV^^>3iv\^tic  diathesis,  and  was 
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Batisfactorilj  traced  as  far  back  as  five  generations.  It  was  confined  exclusively 
to  the  male  branches  of  the  different  families  ;  but  the  females,  nevertheless, 
ioTariablj  transmitted  it  to  their  offspring.  Many  of  the  individuals  died  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  death  resnlting,  in  some,  from  the  cut  of  the  lancet ;  in 
some,  from  accidental  wounds  ;  in  some,  from  internal  hemorrhage  ;  and  in  two, 
simply  from  the  application  of  blisters,  the  vesicles  being  filled  with  blood  instead 
of  water. 

Of  the  remote  causes  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  nothing  is  known.  What- 
ever they  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  deeply  engrafted  in  the  constitution, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  first,  that  the  affection  generally  shows  itself  at  a  very 
early  age ;  secondly,  that  it  often  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  family ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  sometimes  hereditary.  The  immediate  causes  seem  to  be 
two :  first,  want  of  coagulability  in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and,  secondly,  an 
imperfectly  organized  state  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage. 

If  one  were  inclined  to  speculate  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  defective  coagu- 
lating property  of  the  blood,  it  would  be  easy  to*  find  it  in  an  insufficient  supply 
of  nervous  power,  upon  the  presence  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  vitality  of 
this  fluid  essentially  depends.  Whatever  has  the  effect  of  weaktming  this  in- 
fluence, proportionately  interferes  with  the  concretion  of  the  blood,  both  as  it 
circulates  through  the  body  and  after  its  removal  by  venesection.  The  fact  that 
the  blood  remains  fluid  in  sudden  death  from  lightning  has  long  been  familiar  to 
practitioners.  Similar  phenomena  occur  when  a  person  is  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  stomach,  by  prussic  acid,  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  excessive  bodily 
fatigue,  or  violent  agitation  of  the  mind.  Certain  diseases,  as  Asiatic  cholera, 
plague,  and  malignant  fevers,  produce  analogous  effects.  It  has  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  that,  when  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  tied  in  animals,  the 
blood  loses  its  property  of  coagulating,  the  Coloring  matter  at  the  same  time 
separating  from  the  fibrin,  and  assuming  an  unusually  black  color. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  the  loss  of  nervous  power  is  sudden,  and  hence  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  it  should  influence  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  In  persons 
laboring  under  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  is  generally 
habitually  indisposed  to  coagulate,  so  that  they  are  more  or  less  liable  to  bleeding 
whenever  they  experience  any  injury,  however  slight.  The  analogy,  then,  between 
these  different  states  of  the  system  is  exceedingly  remote,  and  can,  indeed,  hardly 
be  said  to  be  established.  Its  force,  moreover,  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  generally  enjoy  as  good  health,  and  as  much 
vigor  of  constitution,  as  those  who  are  free  from  it.  To  say  that  such  persons 
are  constantly  laboring  under  a  want  of  nervous  fluid,  is  to  affirm  that  they  are 
imperfectly  organized,  and,  consequently,  deficient  in  life-power ;  circumstances 
which,  if  true,  remain  to  be  proved.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experiments  have 
been  made  tending  to  show  that  the  blood  in  tlie  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  deficient 
in  fibrin ;  such  observations  might  easily  be  instituted,  and  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  throw  important  light  upon  the  pathology  of  this  singular  affection. 

The  other  appreciable  element  in  the  pathology  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
is  a  want  of  contractility  in  the  capillary  vessels.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  middle  tunic  of  these  vessels ;  but  sucli  a  defi- 
ciency must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  observation,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  much  weight,  any 
longer  holds  such  a  view.  That  there  is  a  want  of  tone  in  the  capillaries  is 
certain,  but  how  this  is  brought  about,  or  in  what  it  consists,  is  still  a  subject 
of  conjecture. 

The  prognosis  of  this  form  of  hemorrhage  is  generally  not  very  favorable,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  of  a  hereditary  nature,  in  which  event  it  is  extremely  liable 
to  prove  fatal.  In  the  case  related  by  Swett,  seventeen  out  of  eighteen  members 
of  a  family  thus  affected  had  perished,  and  the  survivor  himself  had  repeatedly 
suffered  from  severe  bleeding  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of 
Hughes,  in  which  the  diathesis  prevailed  in  not  less  than  ^ve  ^iieT«AAOTi%,\i^^'^^ 
ererj  individoaJ  died  from  bemorrbage ;  many  of  them  in  Vnfttiicy  %xi^  ^"^^ci^. 
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collected  ioto  Bmall  abscesses  between  the  inner  aud  middle  tonics.  Arleritii  u 
mach  less  liable  to  terminBte  in  suppuration  tban  phlebitis,  in  wbich  respect  the 
one  resembles  inflammation  of  the  seroos  membranes,  the  other  of  the  mucoiu. 
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The  arteries  are  almost  insnsceptiblo  of  gan- 
grene. Their  consorvatiTe  powers  are  certainly 
very  ftreat,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they 
often  escape  destruction  in  the  midst  of  parts 
that  are  perfectly  deprived  of  vitality.  In  such 
cases,  their  outer  surface  is  incrusted,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  fibrin ;  and,  long  before  the  sloughH  be^in  piune  p\, 
to  separate,  the  blood  coa)^ulates  in  their  in- 
terior, thus  op])osiug  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage. 

Softening  of  the  arteries  is  a  common  occurrence,  especially  in  the  smaller 
branches.  It  is  often  witnessed  in  organic  diseases  of  the  principal  viscera,  and 
is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  acnie  inflammation,  cancerous  affections,  and  the 
application  of  the  lipatnre.  The  lesion  is  characterized,  as  the  name  indicates,  by 
a  diminution  of  the  cohesive  power  of  the  vessels,  the  coats  of  which  are  ren- 
dered friable,  spongy,  and  inelastic.  It  is  generally  accompanied  with  alight- 
tumefaction,  engorgement  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  effusion  of  serosity,  or 
Banguinoleut  Quid,  into  the  interstitial  cellular  tissue. 

The  xymptomi  of  acute  arteritis  are  generally  so  obscure  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  more 
deep-seated  vessels.  In  the  ni%iority  of  cases,  the  attack  strongly  resembles 
one  of  rheumatism.  The  most  reliable  phenomena,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 
are  excessive  pain  and  tcndemcs's  along  the  course  of  the  affected  arteries,  in- 
creased by  pressure,  cough,  and  change  of  posture,  and  accompanied  by  Tiolent 
and  tumultuous  throbbing,  which  is  sometimes  felt  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  body,  and  may  often  be  easily  perceived  at  a  uonaiderable  distance.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  much  increased  in  force  and  frequency,  the  pulse  is  hard, 
wiry  and  thrilling,  and  the  system  is  disturbed  by  irritative  fever,  which  rapidly 
assumes  an  asthenic  type.  When  the  disease  is  at  all  extensive,  the  patient 
soon  succumbs  under  its  influence,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  either 
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3tion  fh)m  the  yiolence  of  the  inflammation,  or  from  the  formation  of  the 
)U8  concretions  in  the  larger  arteries,  thereby  arresting  the  circulation  in 
of  the  more  important  organs. 

ire  are  no  symptoms  denotive  of  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  softening  of 
teries,  apart  from  those  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  The  formation 
ttcr  would  probably  be  ushered  in  by  rigors,  followed  by  copious  sweats, 

irritation,  and  excessive  prostration,  but  the  occurrence  would  hardly  be 
marked  a  nature  as  to  serve  any  diagnostic  purpose. 

treatment  of  acute  arteritis  must  be  conducted  by  the  lancet,  purgatives, 
ntimonials,  if  the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  or  by  a  conservative 
!,  if  he  is  weak,  decrepit,  or  exhausted  by  previous  suflferiug,  intemp/erance, 
sipation.  Aconite,  veratrum,  or  colchicum  will  usually  form  valuable  addi- 
:o  the  other  means,  especially  if  they  be  combined  with  morphia,  which  is 
essary  to  allay  pain  and  quiet  the  heart's  action.  If  the  disease  is  con- 
l  with  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  calomel  must  be  given,  in  full  and  frequently 
ed  doses,  with  a  view  to  early  but  gentle  ptyalism.  Colchicum  will  then 
roTe  useful.  The  most  suitable  topical  remedies,  when  the  affected  arteries 
perficial,  are  leeches,  iodine,  and  saturnine  lotions,  in  union  with  laudanum. 

2.    CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS. 

most  common  chronic  affections  of  the  arteries  are  the  fibrous,  earthy,  and 
matous  transformations,  which,  although  of  frequent  occurrence,  are  chiefly 
iting  in  relation  to  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  production  of 
^neous  aneurism.  It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  care- 
tudied.  These  transformations,  notwithstanding  that  they  widely  differ 
ach  other  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  possess  several  charac- 

common,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  first,  that  they  are  met  with 

exclusively  in  elderly  subjects ;  secondly,  that  they  render  the  coats  of 
5sels  brittle,  and,  consequently,  prone  to  rupture ;  thirdly,  that  they  nearly 
>  occur  in  association  with  each  other ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  usually  begin 
cellular  tissue,  between  the  inner  and  middle  tunics,  which,  however,  in 
generally  participate  in  the  morbid  action. 

fibrous  transformation  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  small,  hard, 
itches  beneath  the  serous  layer  of  the  arteries,  usually  isolated,  but  some- 
grouped,  of  no  definite  sliape,  thin,  and  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  pale 
ish  aspect.  When  the  patches  are  numerous  or  unusually  large,  they 
t  the  affected  arteries  into  firm,  inelastic  tubes.  The  matter  which  gives 
•  this  transformation  is  originally  deposited  in  the  form  of  fibrin,  which 
illy  assumes  the  properties  here  assigned  to  it. 

earthy  degeneration  is  most  common  in  old  subjects  after  the  sixtieth 
it  usually,  however,  begins  to  form  as  early  as  the  forty-fifth,  and  cases  of 
I  been  observed  in  very  young  children.     Although  it  may  take  place  in 

the  arteries,  it  is  most  generally  met  with  in  the  aorta  and  its  larger 
es,  as  the  iliac,  femoral,  popliteal  and  innominate.  What  is  remarkable, 
I  the  present  state  of  the  science,  altogether  inexplicable,  is,  that,  while 
«ry  of  the  thigh  is  so  frequently  ossified,  the  humeral  artery  is  seldom 
d.  Another  fact,  not  less  singular,  is  that  this  transformation  is  compara- 
rare  in  the  female ;  a  fact  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  difference 
relative  frequency  of  spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  two  sexes.  An  instance 
mally  occurs  in  which  there  is  a  strong  osslfic  diathesis,  or  tendency  to 
generation,  nearly  all  the  arteries  in  the  body  being  converted  into  rigid 
srs.  The  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  an  amorphous  form,  and  is  desti- 
f  bone  corpuscles ;  consisting  essentially  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
n  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  which  apparently  serves 
tnatrix.  >. 

calcareous  matter  exists  in  various  forms ;  sometimes  in  small  grains  and 
8,  now  in  scales,  plates,  and  patches,  and  now  in  complete  rings,  which, 
ing  the  vessel,  convert  it  into  a  firm,  rigid,  inflexible  tube,  completely 
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destitnte  of  its  natnral  attributes,  &b  aeen  ia  fig.  238.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  these  changes,  which  are  always  most  coo- 
spicttous  in  thn  inner  coat,  is  to  render  the  arteiy  abnormallT  brit- 
tle, and,  therefore,  ill  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  its  con- 
tents. 

The  starting  point  of  this  deposit  is  the  snbaerons  ceUnUi 
tissue,  whence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  substance  of  the  irnwr 
and  middle  tunics,  both  of  which  are  sometimes  completely  trens- 
formed  by  it  It  is  rare  that  the  outer  coat  suffers  from  it ;  atwh 
a  change,  however,  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have  seen  apecimem 
in  which  the  deposit  was  apparently  entirely  restricted  to  it.  The 
exciting  cause  of  the  calcareous  transformation  is  chronic  infliio- 
mation.  That  this  is  the  case  is  rendered  clearly  manifest  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  more  or  less  thickeoiiig 
and  induration  of  the  arterial  tunics,  independently  of  those  pn- 
dnced  by  the  deposit  itself. 

^he  atheromatous  deposit,  fig.  239,  now  usually  denominiied 

Fig.  239. 


ihQ  fatly  degeneration,  ib,  I  believe,  very  rare  among  our  natirt 
inhabitants,  although  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  common  in  ou' 
immigrants,  especially  the  Irish  and  English.  In  Europe,  it  i» 
said  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  Ihan  in  any  othef 
country  ;  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  remarkable  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  that  part  of  the  world.  However  this  may  be,  the 
deposit  always  begins  in  the  subserous  cellular  substance,  generally  in  minate, 
isolated  points,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  whitish, 
or  brownish  color,  somewhat  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  semi-concrete,  friable 
consistence.  In  time,  many  of  these  points,  or  dots,  coalesce,  and  so  form 
irregular-shaped  patches,  which,  pushing  the  lining  membrane  before  them, 
may  involve  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube,  and  extend  several  lines  or 
even  inches  up  and  down  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Having  remained 
stationary  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  deposit  manifests  a  disposition  to  soften- 
ing and  disintegration,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  cnrdy,  friable,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  pap-like  substance,  possessing,  apparently,  all  tie  proper- 
ties of  scrofulous  pus.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  lining  membrane  is  often 
elevated  into  small  pustules,  or  little  abscesses,  which,  bursting,  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  blood,  thus  leaving  a  corresponding  number  of  ragged  and 
irregular  ulcers,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  middle  tunic. 

The  fatty  deposit  is  most  common  in  the  aorta,  particularly  its  thoracic  por- 
tion,  near  the  origin  of  the  great  cervical  trunks.  Its  occurrence  is  almost 
pecuJiar  to  the  aged,    l^■  tait  t\\e  cause's  we,  \hi4m  -vVw^  \n&<iftii<c«  it  is  derel* 
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Fig.  210. 


oped,  has  not  been  aecertftined.  That  it  is  occasionally  connected  with  imperfect 
alimeDtation,  and  the  inordinate  nse  of  ardent  spirits,  ia  unqaestioaablc,  but 
that  these  circumstances  are  essential  to  its  production,  as  some  pathologists 
contend,  cannot  be  admitted ;  because  the  disease,  as  is  well  known,  has  fre- 
quently been  witnessed  in  the  stoutest  and 
most  temperate  subjects,  a  &ct  which  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  such  a  conclusion. 

Under  the  microscope  tho  atheromatons  mat> 
ter  is  observed  to  consist  of  albuminous  and 
earthy  particles,  of  crystalline  plates  of  choles- 
terine,  of  an  imperfect  fibrous  texture,  and  of 
oil  globules.  The  amount  of  fatty  substance 
is  frequently  so  great  that  it  imparts  a  greasy 
Stain  to  paper  when  dried  on  it  by  heat.  The 
minute  appearances  of  this  deposit  are  well 
shown  in  fig.  240. 

In  regard  to  the  different  transformations 
now  described,  there  are  no  remedies,  which,    ■""■ 
BO  far  as  is  at  present  known,  are  capable  of 

exerting  any  influence  over  their  development.  What  treatment  might  accom- 
plish, if  their  diagnosis  could  be  satisfactorily  ci^tablishcd,  ia  an  interesting 
problem  for  future  inquiry  to  solve.  To  speak  of  administering  remedies  for 
their  removal  when  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  fact  of  tfaeir  existence  is  one 
of  those  practical  refinements  which  are  more  befitting  the  transcendentalist  and 
the  idle  speculator  than  the  man  of  sound  sense. 

Ulceraiion,  as  a  consequence  of  arteritiit,  whether  acnte  or  chronic,  is  seldom 
witnessed.  Manifesting  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  larger  trunks,  it  com- 
monly commences  in  the  serous  membrane,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  to 
the  middle  and  outer  tunics  until  it  lead.t  to  complete  perforation.  Such  a  ter- 
mination, however,  is  extremely  rare.  The  ulcers,  which  are  very  irregular  in 
their  form,  vary  much  in  size,  number,  and  general  character.  At  times  they 
MC  very  small,  scarcely  exceeding  tho  diameter  of  a  mustard-seed  ;  but  they  may 
be  as  large  as  a  split  pea,  a  five  cent  piece,  or  even  a  guinea,  according  to  tho 
calilxT  of  the  affected  tube.  Their  margins  are  uauolly  ragged,  irregular,  and 
conMidcrably  elevated,  but  seldom  injected  ;  their  bottom,  which  is  rough  and 
uneven,  is  commonly  formed  by  the  middle  tunic,  the  fibres  of  which  frequently 
present  a  shreddy,  lacerated  appearance.  In  many  instances,  the  erosions  look 
like  so  many  fissures,  cracks,  or  chaps,  with  sharp,  prominent,  and  irregular  bor- 
ders. This  form  of  the  disease  is  ordinarily  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
calcareous  matter.  The  number  of  ulcers  is  si^ldora  considerable,  though  in  a 
few  rare  cases  the  inner  surface  of  the  lai^cr  trunks  has  been  found  completely 
checkered  with  them.  When  confined  to  the  internal  tnuic  they  sometimes  admit 
of  cicatrization. 


3.    INTRA-PABIETAL  SEPABATtON  OR  DISSECTINO  ANEUBISM. 

There  is  an  affection  of  the  arteries,  occurring  exclusively  in  old  persons,  more 
particularly  in  women,  to  which  the  term  dixsecling  aneuriitm  has  been  applied  ; 
it  is  not,  however,  in  reality,  an  aneurism  at  all,  but  merely  a  separation  of  the 
lamellie  of  tho  middle  tunic,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  establiithed  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Pennock,  and  by  an  examination  by  myself  of  nearly  all  the 
reported  cases  of  the  diseo.'ie.  A  more  appropriate  name  would  be  inlra-parielal 
separation.  Tho  lesion,  which  presents  nothing  of  any  practical  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  is  always  fatal,  is  entirely  limited  to  the  aorta  and  the  larger  trunks 
more  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  is  always  dependent  upon  organic  disease 
of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  rendering  them  lacerable,  and,  consequently,  inca* 
pable  of  resisting  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  The  manuer  in  which  the  affec* 
tion  takes  place  is  easily  understood.    In  the  natund  stale  Ibe  dSfic^t^^X.  CQa^%  v-t^^ 
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Fig.  211.  ^°  intimately  coDnected  together  thtt  h 

is  almost  impossible,  even  by  tbe  niecet 
dissectian,  to  detach  them  ftniD  tiA 
other ;  but  when  the^  &re  altered  bj  dis- 
ease, or  bv  some  of  the  degeneratiocu  to 
which  they  are  bo  liable,  the  comtectiDg 
cellular  tiBsae  ia  rebdered  soft  and  fHible, 
and  their  separation  may  then  be  effected 
with  the  greatest  facility.  In  this  condi- 
tion, moreover,  the  tunica  themselTcs  tie 
frequently  very  much  changed,  bo  Ibat 
they  are  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  slightest 
impulse.  Now,  if  under  these  cirrain- 
stances  the  lining  membrane  gires  way, 
whether  from  ulceration,  erosion,  or  rap- 
ture, the  blood  will  insinuate  itself  into 
the  accidental  opening,  which  is  thas 
gradually  enlarged,  at  the  same  time  thu 
the  fluid  is  forced  on  between  the  layers 
of  the  weakened  middle  tnnic,  dissecting 
them  from  each  other  as  with  a  knife,  and 
forming  thus  either  a  lilind  pouch  or  a 
distinct  canal,  open  at  both  extremities,  or 
Th*Kh«aii«d  diiHwiiiiK  infnrii-m.  ».  spniiaur  at  Some  intermediate  point. 
TiiTM^  b.  E.L-ro«i  vi-«ii  Mi  ui-oii  ill  ill  tDiirs  The  separation  is  not  of  the  same  ex- 
"^iin  "u*ii'rc"'i"rfi'i!'i!'.^!r"'»buwin  ^ue"io.  *^''*  '"  *"  ''"^^^  ^t  rarely  embnces 
muBiMi.^oVnitirv'MwiwiTirib'olr'imci'.'ith^  more  than  one-fourth,  one-half,  or  two- 

A;  (!>■  pruixi'pmsrd  ihr«iitrii  thr  ii>Di>rfiiai  apeii-  thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube, 
ini[;/fxiiiipiwih8foraiiiin»i»iw*eiiiho»rii»Bd  whilo  in  length  it  may  vary  from  six, 
the  oaiiT  Muni.  eiftht,  or  ten   lines  to  as  many  inches. 

Occasionally  it  reaches  nearly  from  one 
extremity  of  the  aorta  to  the  other,  being  perhaps  prolouged  at  the  same  time 
into  the  carotid,  subclavian,  and  iliac  arteries. 


4.  VARICOSE  ENLAHaBMENT. 

The  arteries  are  liable  to  a  dilated  and  nodulated  condition,  similar  to  tbit 
of  the  veins,  and  hence  very  frequently  termed  varicose  enlargement  The 
affection  has  also  been  described  under  the  name  of  varicose  aneurism  aad  of 
arterial  vari\.     Its  general  features  are  well  iltustratod  in  lig.  242.     The  lesion, 

Fig.  242. 


which  is  exceedingiv  rare,  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  superficial  arteries,  p•^ 
ticularly  in  those  alxiut  the  hand,  forearm,  leg,  and  foot;  and  consists  in  > 
remarkably  tortuous,  elongated,  ani  co^^d\\Ae4  %\.^\a  n^  ^wswi^wnftU,  «videntlr 
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dependent  upon  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
their  coats  are  always  abnormally  thickened,  either  uniformly,  or  alternately 
thickened  and  attenuated.  In  elderly  subjects  it  is  generally  associated  with  the 
fibro-cartilaginous,  earthy,  or  fatty  degeneration.  The  dilatation  and  varicosity 
sometimes  f^ect  an  entire  artery,  but  more  commonly  they  are  limited  to  par- 
ticular portions  of  it ;  it  may  be  restricted  to  one  vessel,  or  occur  simultaneously 
in  several.  When  the  diseased  artery  is  superficial,  the  character  of  the  lesion 
is  rendered  sufficiently  clear  by  the  tortuous  and  nodulated  course  of  the  vessel 
beneath  the  surface ;  but  there  are  no  pathognomonic  signs  when  it  is  deep- 
seated. 

This  affection  rarely  requires  any  treatment ;  for,  even  when  the  enlargement 
is  considerable,  it  is  rather  an  inconvenience  than  an  actual  disease.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  vessels  may  be  supported  by  the  constant  use  of  a  well-applied  bandage, 
or  of  an  apparatus  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  laced  stocking.  Dur- 
ing the  forming  stage,  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  repressing  development 
by  astringent  and  soothing  lotions,  along  with  rest  and  elevation  of  the  parts, 
and  the  occasional  abstraction  of  blood,  provided  the  patient  is  plethoric,  in 
order  to  moderate  the  momentum  of  the  circulation.  When  the  disease  proves 
troublesome,  by  causing  pain  and  functional  disorder,  the  only  effectual  remedy 
is  ligation  of  the  offending  vessels,  at  the  cardiac  side  of  the  enlargement. 

SECT.  VI. — ANEURISM. 

An  aneurism  is  a  pulsating  tumor,  occupied  by  blood,  and  communicating 
with  an  artery  deprived,  either  partly  or  completely,  of  its  integrity. 

The  subject  of  aneurism  has  been  encumbered  by  too  many  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, and  the  consequence  is  that  several  lesions  have  been  included  under 
it  which  do  not,  properly  speaking,  appertain  to  it.  The  effect  of  this  over- 
refinement  has  been  to  embarrass  the  study  of  this  disease,  and  to  invest  it  with 
difficulties  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  it.  The  distinction  of  aneurism  into 
true  and  false  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should,  therefore,  be  retained. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  spontaneous  and  traumatic  aneurism.  The 
term  dissecting  aneurism,  introduced  by  Laennec,  and  adopted  by  most  modem 
authors,  should  be  discarded,  inasmuch  as  the  affection  which  it  serves  to  designate 
has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  aneurism  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  already  stated, 
merely  a  separation  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  without  any  tumor  or  symptoms 
denotive  of  that  lesion.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  term  varicose,  which  I  have 
myself  emplo3'ed,  along  with  others,  in  my  writings,  to  designate  a  peculiar  form 
of  arterial  lesion,  it  is  obviously  improper  when  we  come  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  it.  A  varicose  artery  is,  in  reality,  no  more  an  aneurism  than  a 
varicose  vein ;  both  affections  consist  essentially  in  a  dilated  and  tortuous  state  of 
these  two  classes  of  vessels,  and  not,  as  an  aneurism,  in  a  pulsating  tumor,  caused 
by  the  destruction,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  tunics  of  an  artery.  An  anasto- 
motic aneurism  is  a  pulsating  tumor-  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  capillaries  of  a  part ;  critically  speaking,  therefore,  the  term  aneurism  is 
not  applicable  to  it,  and  yet,  as  it  has  been  fully  engrafted  upon  our  surgical 
nomenclature,  it  is  difficult  to  dispense  with  it,  or  to  substitute  one  of  a  more 
expressive  and  appropriate  character. 

The  term  true  is  applied  to  that  species  of  aneurism  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  arterial  tunics,  without  being  necessarily  perfect,  form  a  part  of  the  tumor.  A 
false  aneurism,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  in  which  all  the  coats  have  given  way,  the 
sac  being  composed  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  in  a  state  of  condensation. 
It  was  formerly  supposed,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Scarpa, 
that  there  was  no  such  disease  as  a  true  aneurism,  but  that  in  every  instance, 
whatever  may  be  the  size,  form,  or  site  of  the  affection,  there  was  a  complete 
absence  of  the  arterial  tunics  at  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  become  obsolete,  experience  having  shown  that  there  are  cases,  although 
they  are  confessedly  rare,  in  which  the  aneurism  clearly  consists  of  at  le^&t  Oi^jkfc. 
if  not  more,  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  from  which  it,  »pT\u^%.    IL^i^  vA  \5w«» 
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Eo  intimately  connected  topftttttil 
is  almoat  imposeiltle,  evenly  (knot 
dissection,  to  detach  tbeo  hi  nA 
other;  hut  when  they  are  ttt(Kdt*fr 
ease,  or  by  some  of  the  degnenfiMili 
which  they  are  so  liable,  tk  m 
cellular  tissue  is  rendered  eoftudMii 
and  thoirecparation  maytlisibetfc 
with  the  ^cat«st  facility    Intiuifl 
tion,  moreover,  the  tunics  thnuihi 
frequently  very  much  cbangtd,  m 
they  are  scarcely  able  to  redstllH£{lM 
impulse.     Now,  if  under  IbeN 
stances  the  lining  membnne  ^n<i^i 
whether  from  ulceration,  eroHO«,«i 
ture,  the  blood  wiH  insinuate  itrf 
the  accidental   opening,  wtiiA  ii 
gradually  enlarged,  at  the  ume  'imM 
the  fluid  is  forced  on  between  tlx'^" 
of  the  weakened  middle  tnnic,  ^MM 
them  from  each  other  as  with  »bilt,« 
formini;  thus  cither  aMnd  ponAfft 
distinct  canal,  open  at  both  ezlKiutel 
Tha  MMtUcd  iiiowtiiii  unriiri'm.   ".  s>-niiiDn>r     nt  Some  iuterm^iate  point. 
t»1tm;  ».  Exiirn.]  v-mI  uia  u|v.ii  Id  h.  rntirB         The  separation  is  not  of  the  bum* 
wn«ui,M»-io  .■iporf  iim  ■■riBiii  r;  i/.  \»iiui«r     ^^^^  jj^   ^jj  p^gg_       jj  rarelv  anln* 
miiBi™t.luf'iii'-Vn!^i'witb'ihelr<'iLMchIn^^^^      iiiore  than  one-fourth,  one-haHorW 
b:  iiir  vr.'W Tuoiwi  iimiiigh  Ilia  ■bn.irinai  oprii-    thjrds  of  the  circDmfereDce  of  ttttik^ 
iDii:/oi(iiiipii"iii9fufHLiiuHi«tw«nihemortm»Ld     whilc  in  length  it  may  vaiT  thn^ 
thcuoierc»ui.i.  oifrht.  Of  ten  lines  to  as  many  hii 

Occasionally  it  reaches  nearly  fn»  • 
extremity  of  the  aorta  to  the  other,  being  perhaps  prolonged  at  the  siWth 
into  the  carotid,  subclavian,  and  itiuc  arteries. 


4.  VARICOSE  ENIJ.IIOEMENT. 

The  arteries  ore  liable  to  a  dilated  and  nodulated  condition,  similar  to  ii 
of  the  veins,  and  bcnco  very  frequently  termed  varicose  enlargemeat  ft 
affection  hns  also  been  described  under  the  name  of  varicose  aucnri^mu^i 
arterial  varix.     Its  general  features  are  well  illustrated  in  fig.  2ii.    The  ki> 

Fig.  2i2. 


which  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  superficial  arteries,  I* 
ticularly  in  thoite  aijont  the  hand,  forearm,  leg,  and  foot ;  and  consirt*  ii 
remarkably  toiluoaa,  c\otH5B.Ve4,  a.ni  »»i\wA\i.\.t:i.  waVh  at  these  tcsmIi,  eridat 
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portion,  particnlarlr  its  Qtitcrior  nnd  right  side,  Buffers  more 
>th(.>r  part,  aud  it  is  bore  that  tlic  l>luod  exerts  itx  gi-catcat 
d  up  from  the  left  veutricle.  Tlit;  poi>liti'al  artery,  nliifh 
ler  of  iiiToIvement,  in  suhjeeteil,  in  a  dfjrree  Iicyond  that  of 
le  eztreuiities,  to  a  similar  ioflucnce  duriug  the  flexed  cou- 

bablo  that  some  influence  is  nlso  due  to  the  weaknc?:^  which 
e  at  the  origin  of  their  larger  liraiiclica.  The  fibres  of  tlio 
tpcciea  of  separation  here,  in  consi-queiice  of  which  they  are 
tnding  the  ehocic  of  the  lilood  as  it  is  dirci'ti^  against  them. 
,  GxpericQce  teaches  that  aueuriKm  iii  peculiarly  liable  to 

nstance  which  may  be  sujiposcd  to  favor  the  production  of 
m  to  which  the  artcriea  are  sulijcctcd,  especially  during 
TyrtH.  Sach  an  inlluenoe  must  lie  i>articularly  felt  by  the 
lie  aorta  during  bodily  and  iiiciital  excite iiiont,  and  by  the 

various  muscular  exertions  of  the  lower  extremity. 

f  them:  causes  alone  i»  caiial>le  of  producing  aneurism  is 

conjecture.  Without  degeneration  of  the  arterial  tuuicf, 
.crt  bnt  little  influence,  wliile  under  opposite  circumstanct^s 
Indeed,  it  is  very  qu erst i unable  whether  aneurism  would 
.18  comniDQ  on  It  is,  if  the  arteries  were  altogether  exempt 
)ivromatous  deposits  ;  nay,  we  may  go  further,  and  assert, 

deposits  could  be  prevented,  spontaneous  aueurism  would 

■  -urism  would  soein  to  l«i  influenced  by  climate  or  locality. 
lesion  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  southwestern  States  of 
erbial.     In  a  iinictiee  in  Olni>  and  Kentucty  of  twenty- 
witnessed  alniiisl  every  surgical  disease  Incident  to  the 
iccurred  tu  me  to  uicct  with  an  exanijile  of  spontaneous 
ncc,  in  this  respect,  is  fully  sustained  by  tbut  of  Dr, 
ivhose  practiit'  e[nl)ruced  a  wide  field,  which  has  since 
iivated  by  Professor  Dush,  of  Transylvania  University, 
T^sured  nic,  sorjie  years  ago,  that  this  affection  had  been 
^c  range  of  their  observation.     Professor  T.  G.  Kichanl- 
is,  Buperintcnded,  while  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
<>,  the  dissection  of  SL-verul  hundred  bodies,  and  yet  he 
uncc  of  the  malady.     The  testimony  of  Dr.  Uayless,  who 
-ame  position,  im  precisely  to  the  same  effect.     To  what 
I  mnity  is  due.  we  have  no  means  of  determining.     The 
.-ion  of  the  United  States  is  a  mixed  and  laborious  one, 
of  the  eivilistt'd  world,  and  pursuing  all  kinds  of  occupa- 
ulicatc  and  refined  to  the  most  rude  and  vigorous,  aud  yet 
.   aneurism,  in  any  class  of  its  citizens,  is  absolutely  an 
4ion  is  that  the  disease  is  equally  uncommon  in  our  north- 
;  hut  ujion  this  subject  it  is  necessary-  to  speak  with  some 
irri'  an'  no  positive  data  to  guide  us. 
revaleneo  of  aneurism  in  our  laiger  towns  and  cities,  our 
y  imperfect.     Professor  Uibsim.  formerly  of  the  University 
rts  that  the  disease  is  quite  infre<|uent  in  Philadelphia,  and 
lelieve  to  be  the  fact  from  the  results  of  my  own  imguirlcs. 
contrary,  it  would  s>'era,  acci>rding  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
(IHcut ;  a  circumstance  which  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising, 
i;  hctiTogcnecius  character  of  the  people  of  that  city,  and, 
if  its  e.immerce,  nnU  the  numerous  accidents  incident  to  its 
markalile.  however,  is,  ihat  nearly  all  the  cases  met  with 
iurp:on,  during  a  period  of  upwunls  uf  forty  years,  occurred 
tizens  of  the  United  States.      In  opposition  to  this  fact, 
luthority  of  Dr.  John  Watson  and  others,  uf  New  York — 
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great  divisions  comprises  several  varieties,  founded  principally  apon  the  form  ind 

volume  of  the  tumor.     Thus,  an  anearism  is 
Fig.  243.  said  to  he  sacculated  when  it  consists  of  a  dis- 

tinct hag,  as  so  often  happens  in  aneansm  of 
the  aorta  and  the  principal  branches  given  off 
from  it ;  the  term  cylindroid  is  used  when  the 
Fig.  244.  swelling  affects  the  artery  uniformly  in  its 

j^^  entire  circumference,  while  the  tapering  tnmor 

— r\=^  '     is  known  by  the  appellation  of  fusiform.    The 

p.    oi-  words  circumscribed  and  diffused  refer  mainlj 

*^*     ^'  to  the  dimensions  of  the  aneurism. 

/^ The  annexed  sketches  afford  a  good  idea  of 

the  arrangement  of  the  tunics  of  the  arteries 


Fit?.  24G.  *^  ^^®  principal  varieties  of  spontaneous  aneu- 

rism.    In  fig.  243  the  tumor  is  formed  by  the 

expansion  of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  an 

—  extremely  rare  event ;  in  fig.  244  the  middle 
tunic  has  given  way,  the  inner  and  outer  being 
preserved ;  in  fig.  245  the  aneurism  is  formed  by  the  external  tunic  alone ;  in 
fig.  246  the  two  outer  membranes  have  been  ruptured,  the  inner  projecting  through 
the  crevice  thus  left,  in  the  form  of  a  hernia.  This  variety  is  very  uncommon, 
but  cases  of  it  have  been  reported  by  different  authors,  especially  by  Halter, 
Laennec,  Dupuytren,  and  Dubois.  It  can  occur  only  when  the  inner  coat  of  the 
artery  has  been  thickened  and  fortified  by  interstitial  and  surfacial  deposits. 

Finally,  aneurisms  are  divided  into  internal  and  external,  the  former  expres- 
sion being  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  aorta  and  to  the  arteries  of  the  viscera, 
the  latter  in  relation  to  the  vessels  of  the  head,  neck,  and  extremities.  The  words 
spontaneous  and  traumatic  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

1.    LOCALITY,  PREVALENCE,  AGE,  SEX,  AND  CAUSES. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  does  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  a  number  of  arteries  which  are  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  it,  or  which,  at  all  events,  so  seldom  suffer  as  to  be  scarcely  entitled 
to  notice.  The  vessel  which  is  most  frequently  involved  is  the  aorta  ;  first  in  its 
ascending  portion,  then  in  the  thoracic,  and,  lastly,  in  the  abdominal.  Next  in 
point  of  liability  to  the  disease  are  the  popliteal  artery,  the  femoral,  common 
carotid,  subclavian,  innominate,  axillary,  and  external  iliac.  The  arteries  of  the 
leg  and  foot,  hand,  forearm,  and  arm,  face,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  of  the 
viscera,  together  with  the  common  and  internal  iliac,  rarely  suffer  in  this  wise. 
Traumatic  aneurism  may  occur  in  any  of  the  arteries,  but  is  most  common  in  those 
that  are  most  exposed  to  external  injury. 

If  we  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  induce  spontaneous  aneurism 
more  frequently  in  one  artery  than  in  another,  we  shall  be  met  by  difficulties. 
Several  circumstances,  however,  may  be  assigned  as  affording  at  least  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  circumstance. 

1st.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  arteries  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  cal- 
careous and  atheromatous  degenerations,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
almost  entirely  exempt  from  them,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  rest  of 
the  arterial  system,  or  the  age  of  the  patient.  Now,  dissection  has  shown  that 
those  vessels  which  are  most  frequently  diseased  in  this  way  are  also  those  which 
are  most  frecpiently  affected  with  aneurism,  and  conversely.  Spontaneous  aneu- 
rism of  the  arm  and  forearm  is  among  the  rarest  occurrences,  and  everybody 
knows  how  free  their  vessels  are  from  the  degenerations  in  question.  In  the 
aorta  and  popliteal  artery,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  extremely  common,  and 
it  is  hore,  as  already  seen,  that  spontaneous  aneurism  is  most  frequent. 

2d.  In  the  next  place,  some  influence  is  no  doubt  dne,  in  the  production  of 
this  difference,  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  impinges  against  the  walls  of 
the  vessels.     Thus,  in  the  aortA,  which  is  more  prone  to  aneurism  than  any  other 
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artery,  the  ascending  portion,  particularly  its  anterior  and  right  side,  suffers  more 
frequently  than  any  other  part,  and  it  is  here  that  the  blood  exerts  its  greatest 
force,  as  it  is  pumped  up  from  the  left  ventricle.  The  popliteal  artery,  which 
comes  next  in  the  order  of  involvement,  is  subjected,  in  a  degree  beyond  that  of 
any  other  vessel  in  the  extremities,  to  a  similar  influence  during  the  flexed  con- 
dition of  the  limb. 

3d.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  influence  is  also  due  to  the  weakness  which 
the  arteries  experience  at  the  origin  of  their  larger  branches.  The  fibres  of  the 
middle  tunic  sufifer  a  species  of  separation  here,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
less  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  the  blood  as  it  is  directed  against  them. 
However  this  may  be,  experience  teaches  that  aneurism  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
occur  at  these  points. 

4th.  Another  circumstance  which  may  be  supposed  to  favor  the  production  of 
aneurism  is  the  motion  to  which  the  arteries  are  subjected,  especially  during 
sudden  and  violent  efibits.  Such  an  influence  must  be  particularly  felt  by  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  during  bodily  and  mental  excitement,  and  by  the 
popliteal  artery  in  the  various  nmscular  exertions  of  the  lower  extremity. 

How  far  any  one  of  these  causes  alone  is  capable  of  producing  aneurism  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Without  degeneration  of  the  arterial  tunics, 
they  would  probably  exert  but  little  influence,  while  under  opposite  circumstances 
it  must  be  very  great.  Indeed,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  aneurism  would 
be  one-twentieth  part  as  common  as  it  is,  if  the  arteries  were  altogether  exempt 
from  the  earthy  and  atheromatous  deposits ;  nay,  we  may  go  further,  and  assert, 
positively,  that  if  these  deposits  could  be  prevented,  spontaneous  aneurism  would 
almost  cease  to  exist. 

The  occurrence  of  aneurism  would  seem  to  be  influenced  by  climate  or  locality. 
The  infrequency  of  the  lesion  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  southwestern  States  of 
North  America,  is  proverbial.  In  a  practice  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  of  twenty- 
three  years,  in  which  I  witnes.^^ed  almost  every  surgical  disease  incident  to  the 
human  frame,  it  ran;ly  occurred  to  me  to  n^eet  with  an  example  of  spontaneous 
aneurism.  My  experience,  in  this  respect,  is  fully  sustained  by  that  of  Dr. 
Dudley,  of  Lexington,  whose  practice  embraced  a  wide  field,  which  has  since 
been  so  successfully  cultivated  by  Professor  Bush,  of  Transylvania  University. 
Both  these  gentlemen  assured  me,  some  years  ago,  that  this  afl^ection  had  been 
extremely  rare  within  the  range  of  their  observation.  Professor  T.  G.  Richard- 
son, now  of  ^ew  Orleans,  superintended,  while  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  the  dissection  of  several  hundred  bodies,  and  yet  he 
hardly  met  with  an  instance  of  the  malady.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Bayless,  who 
formerly  occupied  the  same  position,  is  precisely  to  the  same  effect.  To  what 
this  extraordinary  immunity  is  due,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The 
population  of  that  region  of  the  United  States  is  a  mixed  and  laborious  one, 
made  up  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  pursuing  all  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, from  the  most  delicate  and  refined  to  the  most  rude  and  vigorous,  and  yet 
a  case  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  in  any  class  of  its  citizens,  is  absolutely  an 
anomaly.  My  impression  is  that  the  disease  is  equally  uncommon  in  our  north- 
em  and  middle  States  ;  but  upon  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  some 
degree  of  reserve,  as  there  are  no  positive  data  to  guide  us. 

In  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  aneurism  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  our 
information  is  also  very  imperfect.  Professor  Gibson,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  asserts  that  the  disease  is  quite  infrequent  in  Philadelphia,  and 
this  I  am  inclined  to  believe  to  be  the  fact  from  the  results  of  my  own  inquiries. 
In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Mott,  to  be  quite  frequent ;  a  circumstance  which  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising, 
when  we  consider  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  people  of  that  city,  and, 
aljove  all,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  tiie  numerous  accidents  incident  to  its 
pursuits.  What  is  remarkable,  however,  is,  that  nearly  all  the  cases  met  with 
by  this  distinguished  surgeon,  during  a  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  occurred 
among  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  opposition  to  this  fact, 
however,  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  John  Watson  and  others,  of  New  York — 
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as  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Lentc — for  stating  that  the  great  majoriiy  of 
cases  of  aueiirisni  in  that  city,  especially  in  hospital  practice,  are  met  with  aniou^ 
those  of  foreign  birth.  Its  negroes  wuuld  also  seem  to  be  particalarlj  obnoxiooi 
to  the  disease. 

Aneurism  is  uncommon  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  British  Prorinces 
of  North  America,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  France,  Italy,  and 
Gt^rmany.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  frequent;  nivre 
so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
registrar-general,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  aneurism,  in  En^rlaiid 
and  Wales  alone,  during  a  period  of  five  years — namely,  from  1838  to  184i- 
was  593;  being  an  annual  average  of  one  in  about  181,000  of  the  inhabitant 
The  various  hospitals  of  London  receive  every  year  a  large  number  of  case;:  of 
this  disease.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  said  to  suffer  more  frequently  froa 
aneurism  than  any  other  race. 

The  cauaes  of  aneurism  are  divisible  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  Of  the 
former,  the  most  constant,  and,  therefore,  the  most  important,  is  a  diseaiHMl  cnih 
dition  of  the  arterial  tissues,  usually  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  the  earthy 
and  atheromatous  degenerations.  These  degenerations,  by  rendering  the  coats 
of  these  vessels  preternaturally  brittle  and  lacerable,  cause  them  to  yield  more 
readily  under  the  impulse  of  the  blood  and  the  various  extraneous  circumstaoRS 
which  have  a  tendency  to  stretch  and  twist  them.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
belief  that,  but  for  these  alterations,  spontaneous  aneurism  would  )je  almost  un- 
known. The  influence  of  age  and  climate  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  is 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  All  laborious  pursuits,  involring 
sudden  and  violent  muscular  exertion,  powerfully  predispose  to  its  occurrenw. 
Hence,  it  is  more  common  among  sailors,  and  those  who  are  much  accustomed 
to  athletic  exercises,  than  among  any  other  class  of  individuals.  Soldiers  sailer 
much  less  frequently  than  was  fonnerly  supposed.  Men  engaged  in  agricaltunl 
pursuits,  although  their  labor  is  often  severe,  are,  in  great  measure,  free  fr«)ii 
the  disease,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  want  of  liability  of  their  arteries  to  abnor- 
mal deposits.  Protracted  courses  of  mercury,  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  svsieBi 
and  the  constant  and  inordinate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  supposed  to  predispj^ 
to  the  formation  of  aneurism ;  but  how  far,  or  in  what  degree,  remains  to  be 
demonstrated. 

The  immediate  cause  of  aneurism  is  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  arterie:5.  in 
consequence  of  severe  muscular  exertion  unduly  stretching  these  ves.<els,  or.  i3 
in  the  case  of  the  aorta  and  its  larger  ofl'sets,  an  inonliuate  impulse  of  the  blmnL 
during  the  sudden  and  viol(?nt  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The 
vessels,  weakened  by  the  degeneration  of  their  tissues,  and  deprived  of  their 
elasticity,  readily  yield  to  the  forces  thus  applied,  commonly  at  a  particular  point, 
which  is  afterwards  converted  into  a  distinct  pulsating  tumor,  generally  compo«i 
in  great  measure,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  extenml  tunic  of  the  artery  along  with 
more  or  less  of  the  circumjacent  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes  the  excitin^r  ctuse 
of  the  disease  is  ulceration,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  comparatively  rare,  e-sfw- 
cially  as  an  affection  unconnected  with  the  earthy  and  atheromatous  depositi 
This  process,  as  stated  in  a  previous  section,  should  not  bo  confounded  with  the 
cracks  or  fissures  which  so  often  follow  these  deposits,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
usually  the  result,  not  of  a  vital  action,  as  in  true  ulceration,  but  of  a  iMt 
mechanical  one,  gradually  effected  under  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  as  it  ra?be« 
over  the  inner  coat  of  the  diseased  vessel. 

Aneurism  occasionally  exists  simultaneously  in  several  arteries.  Thn8>  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  patient  to  have  one  tumor  of  this  kind  in  the  aorta  and 
another  in  the  carotid,  subclavian,  popliteal,  femoral,  or  external  iliac  artery.  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  the  coexistence  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  the  ««bh 
individual.  When  the  disease  affects  a  considerable  number  of  arterieSi  it  ««• 
stitutes  what  is  termed  the  aneurismal  diathesis  ;  a  circumstance  which  impiW' 
tively  contraindicates  surgical  interference,  however  favorably  the  external  tuBOf 
jnay  be  situated  fv)r  oy^eratiou.  Weak,  sickly  persons,  of  deprared  eonsthilkib 
and  intemperate  \iab\la,  blt^  \\ife  mo^\  ^twsMsisycL  ^\!lVs^^<^  of  this  diathwii 
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remarkable  examples  of  this  predisposition  to  the  formation  of  aneurism  arc  upon 
record.  Pelletan  gives  one  in  which  the  number  of  tumors  was  upwards  of 
sixty,  and  in  another,  related  by  J.  Cloquet,  there  were  more  than  t>vo  hundred, 
the  patient  being  a  man  fifty  years  of  age.  The  aneurisms,  in  this  instance, 
affected  nearly  all  the  arteries  in  the  body,  but  they  were  most  numerous  in  those 
of  the  extremities,  the  axillary,  humeral,  radial,  ulnar,  femoral,  popliteal,  tibial, 
and  peroneal  being  all  closely  studded  with  them. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  formation  of  aneurism  is  influenced,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  by  age.  Prior  to  the  thirtieth  year,  the  disease  is  extremely 
rare,  and  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  it  is  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  aorta, 
which  is  so  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  other  vessels.  The  greatest 
number  of  cases,  by  far,  occur  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  fiftieth  year ;  a  good 
many  cases  are  also  met  with  during  the  next  decennial  period  and  a  half,  but 
after  that  time  the  malady  is  very  rare  ;  probably  not  that  the  predisposition  to 
it  ceases,  but  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  the-  number  of  subjects 
is  comparatively  small ;  and,  secondly,  because  i)ersons  at  this  age  are  much  less 
exposed  to  violent  muscular  and  mental  excitement  than  during  the  meridian  of 
life.  That  this  supposition  is  true  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  that 
the  earthy  and  atheromatous  deposits  generally  exist  in  greatest  abundance  in 
advanced  life.  The  absence  of  these  deposits  in  young  subjects  readily  explains 
the  non-occurrence  of  aneurism  in  children  and  adolescents.  An  instance  of 
s{K)ntaneous  popliteal  aneurism  in  a  boy  only  nine  years  old  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1844,  and  is  probably  the  only  case  at 
this  early  age  upon  record. 

Males  suffer  from  aneurism  more  frequently  than  females,  but  in  what  precise 
proportion  has  not  been  determined.  Tlie  question  has  hitherto  engaged  but 
little  attention,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  decided  only  by  the  analysis  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  cases  than  have  yet  been  adduced  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  relative  frequency  of  carotid  aneurism  in  the  two  sexes 
is  nearly  equal,  and  the  occurrence  has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  arteries  of  the  neck  of  the  female  are  nearly  as  much 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  violence  and  muscular  exertion  as  those  of  the  male.  Lit- 
tle confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  such  opinions  ;  for,  before  we  can  receive 
them  as  true,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  as  common  in  women  as  in 
men,  which  I  am  very  certain  it  is  not.  Mr.  Crisp,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
diseases  of  the  arteries,  states  that  of  551  cases  of  aneurism  of  all  kinds,  more 
than  seven-eighths  occurred  in  men. 

Having  long  been  impressed  with  the  belief,  founded  upon  numerous  dis- 
sections, that  the  difference  in  the  relative  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  two 
sexes  was  due,  not  to  any  difference  in  their  occupation,  but  to  the  difference  in 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  earthy  and  fatty  degenerations  of  the  arteries,  I  was 
induced  to  institute  special  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  say  that  my  views  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  Dr.  C.  E.  Isaacs,  Professor  T.  G.  Riciiardson,  and  Professor  J.  B.  S. 
Jackson.  The  testimonv  of  these  teachers,  who  are  all  well  known  as  able  and 
experienced  practical  anatomists,  tends  to  show,  indisputably,  that  females  are 
much  less  subject  to  chronic  disease  of  the  arteries  of  every  description  than 
males.  Neither  their  information,  however,  nor  my  own,  is  such  as  to  enable  me 
to  determine  the  relative  proportion  of  these  degenerations  in  the  two  sexes,  in  a 
given  number  of  cases.  That  it  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  aneurism  is  what  may  readily  be  believed,  and  what 
future  observation  will,  no  doubt,  abundantly  verify. 

If  we  assume  what  is  here  said  to  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  opinion  which 
ascribes  the  greater  frequency  of  spontaneous  aneurism  in  males  than  in  females 
to  their  more  laborious  occupation,  their  more  intemperate  habits,  and  their 
greater  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  disease,  is  entirely  untenable,  and,  therefore, 
unworthy  of  confidence.  Women,  it  is  true,  are  not  sailors,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, or  hod-carriers,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world  they  are  tillers  of  the  soil^ 
and  engaged  in  almost  every  variety  of  pursuit  calculated  Xo  luioXxki^  >iS(i<^  veV^xv^ 
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tanics  if  Ifaey  were  in  a  eerious  state  of  disease,  aacb  as  we  so  ofien  meet  with 
in  the  other  sex. 

2.   VA&IETIES  07  ANEUBTSU. 

True  aneurism  presents  itself  nnder  two  varieties  of  form,  differing  firom  each 
other  materially  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  formation,  although  their  eflsen- 
tial  symptoms  and  effects  are  usnally  perfectly  similar,  if  not  ideDticaL  These 
two  varieties  are  the  tnbalar  and  the  sacciform,  termH  which  are  sufficiently  eiprw- 
eive  of  their  general  cod  formation.  Eacli 
consists  of  one  or  more  of  the  arterial  tantcB, 
and  forms  a  tumor,  which,  in  time,  is  capable 
of  exerting  the  most  injnrions  effects  npon 
the  neighboring  structures,  and  of  causing 
the  death  of  the  patient 

The  naa-i/orm  variety,  fig.  24T,  is  by  far 
the  more  common  of  the  two.  It  essentially 
consists,  as  the  name  denotes,  in  the  fonui- 
tion  of  a  pouch,  bag,  or  sac,  connected  with 
the  side  of  the  affected  artery.  In  the  tubu- 
lar variety  the  tumor  is  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vessel ;  in 
this,  on  the  contrary,  it  occupies  only  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  it.  The  arteries  most  liable 
to  sacciform  aneurism  are  the  aoria,  partira- 
lariy  ita  thoracic  division,  the  popliteal,  fem- 
oral, innominate,  carotid,  and  subclavian. 
The  number  of  tumors  is  subject  to  conaid- 
Si>«aitii«i  ■DeacitiD.  crable  diversity ;   cases  have  been  reported 

in  which  there  were  so  many  as  to  constitute 
a  genuine  aneurismnl  diathesis,  nearly  all  the  principal  arteries  in  the  body  being 
more  or  less  implicated.  In  general,  howevtr,  there  is  only  one,  although  others 
may  be  developed  during  its  progresa.  Thus,  it  occasionally  happens  in  popliteal 
aneurism  that  an  aneuriiim  forms  in  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  or  ia  the  popliteal 
artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  sacciform  auenrism  is  capable  of  assuming  a  great  variety  of  forms;  the 
most  eommun  is  the  globular,  or  ovoidal ;  in  rare  cases  it  is  conical,  elongated, 
or  irregularly  flattened,  like  a  shot-pouch.  Much  diversity  also  obtains  in  re- 
gard to  its  dimensions;  thus,  while  in  some  instances  it  is  hardly  the  volume 
of  a  hazelnut,  in  others  it  is  as  large  as  a  fist,  or  the  head  of  the  patient;  ia 
general,  however,  it  does  not  exceed  a  ben's  egg,  or  a  iiK-dium-sizcd  orange. 
The  lai^est  aneurisms  of  this  kind  are  usually  found  in  the  aorta  and  in  the 
popliteal,  iliac,  and  inuoruinate  arteries.  The  attachment  of  the  tumor  to  the 
artery  is  commonly  effected  by  a  narrow 
footstalk ;  but  cases  occur  in  which  it 
takes  place  by  a  broad  and  extended 
^^^S^^  base,  and  it  is  then  not  unusual  for  the 

^^S^H^Hk^  artery  to  suffer  serious  compression  during 

^^^IH^P^^^^Hft     ^y^         the  jirogress  of  the  disease. 
^SF^^     ^^^^  -'"^'l^  The  orifice  of  communieation,  fig.  248, 

^^^■^    ^^^^^^^"^^^      between  the    sac  and    the  artery  varies 
^^  ^^^  W        in    different    preparations.      When    the 

tumor  ari!>es  by  a  narrow  footstalk  tbe 
opening  is  usually  proportionately  small, 
with  smooth  and  well-defined  margins. 
When,  on  the  other  haml.  it  is  attached 
by  a  broad  base,  the  aperture  is  alwayi 
egniii>unii:^iUDbPiiiK>.n»ii.  much  larger,  and  its  edges  are  also  more 

irregular,  sometimes,  indeed,  quite  shreddy 
and  rag'ged,  as  if  they  bad  been  \.oto.    TVi«  siSX.'oA.lwa  of  tli«  odfico  is  coounoDly 
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towards  the  centre  of  the  sac,  but  it  may  be  at  one  side,  or  even  at  one  of  its 
extremities.  The  form  of  the  opening  is  extremely  variable,  and  admits  of  no 
specific  description.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  the  tumor  is  small,  the  orifice  is  of  a  rounded  or  circular  confignration, 
while  in  cases  of  an  opposite  character  it  is  generally  more  or  less  irregular.  The 
internal  and  middle  tunics  may  terminate  abruptly  at  the  margins  of  the  opening 
of  communication,  or  they  may  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and  thus  servo 
to  giYe  it  a  partial  lining. 

The  sac  generally  consists  simply  of  the  external  tunic,  the  inner  and  middle 
having  given  way  either  prior  to,  or  during,  the  development  of  the  disease. 
The  first  thing,  in  fact,  that  commonly  happens,  in  all  such  cases,  is  the  destruc- 
tion, by  ulceration  or  some  other  disorder,  first,  of  the  internal,  and,  soon  after, 
of  the  middle  layer  of  the  artery,  leaving  thus  a  kind  of  crevice,  which  gradually 
enlarges  under  the  influence  of  the  impelling  column  of  blood,  and  thus  permits 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  vessel,  now  of  course  greatly  weakened,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  pouch.  This  pouch,  usually  called  the  aneurismal  sac,  is  then  origin- 
ally composed  exclusively  of  the  external  coat  of  the  affected  vessel,  the  other 
strata  terminating  abruptly  at  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  communication, 
neither  of  them  being  prolonged  into  its  interior.  But  this  pouch  would  be  very 
weak,  and,  consequently,  ill  adapted  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  blood  as  it 
mshes  into  its  interior,  if  it  were  not  strengthened  by  adventitious  aid,  derived 
from  interstitial  deposits  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  We  accordingly 
find  that  nature,  ever  on  the  alert  to  save  the  part  and  system,  is  prompt  in  sup- 
plying the  required  relief  by  setting  up  inflammation  and  pouring  out  plastic 
matter,  both  in  the  substance  of  the  sac  and  in  the  neighboring  structures,  thereby 
thoroughly  gluing  them  together,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  greatly  increased 
in  thickness  and  density,  and  thus  enabled  more  efiectually  to  resist  the  effects 
of  the  ever-beating,  dashing,  and  tumultuous  sanguineous  current  within.  Such 
aid,  then,  is  wise  and  needful,  and,  fortunately,  always  comes  in  play  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  laceration  of  the  inner  and  middle  tunics  of  the  artery, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  against  the  tumor,  being  sufficient  causes  of  inflam- 
mation. When  the  periosteum  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  sac,  as  it 
occasionally  does  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  walls  of  the  tumor  may 
be  partially  earthy  or  osseous. 

Although  the  sac  is  generally  composed  of  the  outer  tunic  alone,  cases,  never- 
theless, occasionally  occur  where  it  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively  of 
the  inner  coat,  the  other  two  having  given  way.  That  such  an  arrangement  is 
exceedingly  infrequent,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  surgeons  of  large  expe- 
rience have  warmly  contested  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  Haller  and  his 
cotemporaries,  however,  met  with  undoubted  cases  of  it,  and,  in  more  recent 
times,  it  has  been  witnessed  by  Breschet,  Dupuytren,  and  other  observers,  who 
have  given  particular  descriptions  of  it.  One  ground  for  assuming  that  this 
form  of  aneurism  cannot  occur  is,  that  it  has  never  followed  the  numerous 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  produce  it  in  the  inferior  animals,  by  exposing 
the  carotid  artery  and  dissecting  off  its  outer  and  middle  tunics.  In  every 
experiment  of  this  kind,  the  denuded  membrane  maintained  its  integrity,  and 
the  breach  was  speedily  repaired  by  a  free  deposit  of  plastic  matter.  There  is, 
however,  no  analogy  between  a  sound  and  a  diseased  artery,  and  this  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  When  the  outer  and  middle 
tunics  are  destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  they  always  must  be  in  such  a  case,  not 
rapidly,  but  slowly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  inner  membrane  may, 
at  the  injured  and  weakened  part  of  the  vessel,  be  made  to  bulge  across  the 
opening,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  translucent  cyst.  Interstitial  deposits  would 
soon  aid  in  strengthening  the  cyst,  although  ere  long,  and  before  it  has  acquired 
any  considerable  bulk,  it  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  resistless  impulse  of 
the  blood  within.  Haller  has  described  this  variety  of  aneurism  under  the  term 
hernia  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries. 

Cases  in  which  the  sac  consists  of  the  outer  and  inner  coats  of  iVv^  wt^^rj ,  \3cw^ 
middle  having  been  destroyed,  aithoagh  also  exceedingly  irft^c^^ftivX.,  w^  is^sw^ 
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common  than  those  in  which  it  consists  of  the  internal  tanic  alone.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  occasionally  observed  in  aneurism  of  the  carotid,  femoral,  and 
popliteal  arteries  ;  but,  in  time,  the  lining  membrane  is  sure  to  give  way,  IcaTiug 
thus  the  cyst  composed  of  the  outer  coat  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  sacculated  aneurism. 

The  sac  varies  in  thickness  in  dififcrent  cases  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  the  fourth  of  an  inch.  It  is  often  remark- 
ably tough,  and,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  it  is  generally  composed  of  several 

distinct  strata,  of  a  grayish,  whitish,  or  dral;- 
colored  aspect,  consisting  of  fibres  which  inter- 
sect each  other  in  every  conceivable  direction. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  tumor  is  rough  and 
shreddy ;  the  internal,  ou  the  contrary,  is  smooth 
and  polished,  only,  however,  as  a  general  mle, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  for  in  time  it  also  becomes 
rough,  and  is  finally  incrusted  with  fibrinous 
matter.  Notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  the 
aueurismal  sac,  and  the  efforts  which  nature 
makes  to  strengthen  it,  it  gradually  dilates,  as 
in  fig.  240,  under  the  im])ulse  of  the  inflowing 
column  of  blood,  and  at  length,  after  the  lapse 
perhaps  of  several  months,  manifests  a  disposi- 
tion to  yield  at  one  or  more  points,  very  much  as 
an  abscess,  the  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
exceeding  that  of  the  capillary. 

The  sacciform  aneurism  alwavs  contains,  even 
at  an  early  period  after  its  foi*mation,  jfibrinous 
concrelionSf  the  presence  of  which  constitutes 
one  of  its  most  interesting  and  important  fea- 
tures, as  they  are  evidently  designed  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  tumor,  but  to  aid  in  its  oblitera- 
tion, and,  consequently,  in  the  production  of  a  permanent  cure,  although  such 
an  event  is  extremely  rare.  In  their  arrangement,  these  clots  are  always  con- 
centric, not  unlike  the  layers  of  an  onion,  one  being  piled  upon,  and  closely 
connected  to,  another.  Their  color  and  density  vary  according  to  the  period  of 
their  formation,  the  older  being  usually  of  a  pale,  yellowish  appearance,  and  of  a 
firm,  fibrous  consistence,  while  those  that  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date 
exhibit  very  much  the  aspect  and  consistence  of  a  common  heart  clot.  Their  thick- 
ness ranges  from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  their  nunil)er 
is  often  immense,  thousands  existing  in  a  tumor  perhaps  not  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary fist.  That  these  concretions  are  organized,  at  least  in  many  cases,  is  evinced 
by  their  intimate  adhesion,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  also  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sac,  by  thcjir  extraordinary  density,  and  by  their  yellowish  hue,  which 
contrasts  most  strikingly  with  that  of  recently  deposited  fibrin  and  coagulated 
blood.  These  circumstances  show  that  these  lamella;  undergo  most  important 
changes  after  they  have  been  deposited ;  that  absorbent  vessels  are  busily  engaged 
in  carrying  away  the  serum  and  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  in  solidifying 
the  fibrin  after  it  has  been  extricated  from  the  general  mass ;  while  the  successive 
development  of  concretions  clearly  denotes  that  the  process  is  as  much  a  vital  as 
a  mechanical  one.  No  arteries  and  veins  have,  1  believe,  yet  been  demonstrated 
in  them ;  but  that  such  vessels  are  always  present — often,  indeed,  in  great  numl>ers 
— in  cases  of  long  standing,  does  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  upon  these  clots  as  exceedingly  interesting  structures,  capable, 
after  a  certain  period,  of  maintaining  a  kind  of  independent  existence.  Their  pri- 
mary object  evidently  is  to  strengthen  the  aneurismal  sac,  and,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  to  fill  it  up,  so  as  to  effect  a  radical  cure.  What  adds  to  the  force 
of  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that,  when  a  cure  of  this  description  has  been  effected, 
the  tumor  is  gradually  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  absorlient  vessels,  by 
which  it  ultimately  entirely  d\tta\>p\iVi^,  >«*\\.\i  xVi<i  ^-sLvivi^Uou,  perhaps,  of  a  little 


Sacciform  anonriMm  of  tho  uorta  loudj 
to  ^ivo  way. 
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nodule,  not  larger  than  a  pea,  aiidjiidt  Eofficient  to  indicate  the  former  site  of  the 
disease.  It  ia  proper  to  mate  Hint  llic  ri/cently-fornied  Btrola  of  an  aneurisiiial 
sac  are,  in  general,  very  imiierfeelly,  if  at  all,  orgauisuU;  they  are  certainly  Dot 
Tascularizi'd  and  furnished  with  absorbents. 

llow  are  these  aneuriamal  concretions  formed  ?  Upon  thin  subject  there  Btill 
exists  some  contrariety  of  xentiment.  Most  pathologists,  however,  suppose,  and 
very  correctly,  as  I  think,  that  they  are  deposited  from  tlie  blood  as  it  sweeps 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  during  which  more  or  less  of  its  fibrin  is  dia* 
engaged,  wliile  the  other  elements  of  the  fluid  are  scut  forward  to  mingle  with 
the  current  in  the  affected  artery.  This  opinion  derives  plausibility  frotu  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  these  strata  alwajs  proceeds  mobt  rapidly  when 
there  is  a  comparatively  KmsU  orifice  of  cotnmnnication,  with  a  languid  state  of 
the  systemic  and  aneurismal  circulation.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  clots 
had  their  origin  in  an  etfusion  of  plastic  matter,  such  as  occurs  in  injuries  and 
ordinary  inflammation  ;  but  fur  Ruch  a  view  I  can  myself  perceive  no  just  ground, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  Kli^rlitcst  similarity  l)etween  the  two  processes. 
The  act  of  formation,  as  stated  in  tljc  pri^ceding  paragrajth,  is  b'llli  a  mechanical 
and  B  vital  one ;  mechanical,  as  fur  as  the  mere  separatiuu  of  the  fibrin  from 
the  blood  is  concerned ;  vital,  as  it  respects  the  decolorizalion,  condensation,  and 
intimate  adhciiion  of  the  concretions. 

The  tubular  aiieurinin  is  extremely  rare  ;  it  is  ol)8crved  principally  in  the 
Borta  and  its  larger  branches,  cspeiiuUy  the  innominate,  carotid,  and  iliac,  and 
consists  in  a  uniform  dilatation  of  the  vos^el,  usually  composed  of  nil  its  tunics 
in  varying  degrees  of  alteration.  In  its  shape,  the  tumor  is  commonly  somewhat 
spindle-like,  and  hence  it  is  often  di'scribed  under  the  name  of  fusiform  aneurism ; 
the  term  cylindroid  bus  olso  been  applied  to  it,  as  its  confonnution  occasionally 
partakes  strongly  of  that  character.  The  word  tubular,  however,  is  more  ex- 
pressive of  its  appearance,  and  I  therefore  adopt  it  in  iirefereiice  to  any  othf^r. 
The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  250,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  affords  a  good 
idea  of  this  variety  of  the  dlscasi*. 

The  size  of  the  tubular  aneurism  varies  from  slight  increa.'^c  of  the  normal 
diameter  of  the  vessel  to  a  tumor  capable  of  receiving  a  large  fist.  When  it 
occupies  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  it  ofieu  projects  up  into  tlie  neck  so  as  to 
form  a  prominent  swelling  alxive 
the  sternum,  admitting  of  sutisfac- 
torj'  examination,  l>oth  by  touch  and 
auscultation.  The  distance  between 
the  roots  of  the  carotid  arteries  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  aneurism 
generally  encroaches  sensibly  upon 
the  heart.  In  nearly  every  instuuco 
its  length  c<msideral)ly  exceeds  its 
diameter.  The  dilatation  ^.f  which 
it  consists  seldom  terminates  ab- 
ruptly, but  is  lost  by  insensible  de- 
grees in  the  vessel  above  and  below, 
thus  giving  the  tumor  the  ap)ieuruni'e 
of  two  cones  united  at  their  liases. 
In  the  smaller  arteries,  a».  for  ex- 
ample, the  innominuti'.  (he  aneuri.-^m 
sometimes  involves  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel. 

The  structure  of  the  tubular  aneu- 
rism is  usually  made  up  of  all  the 
tunics  of  the  affecled  artery,  'n  a  no- 
table state  of  alteration,  of  which 
hyjiertrophy  constitutes  the  most 
striking  feature.     In  two  reiuarkable 
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membr&ne,  and   perhaps, 

Fig.  2S1. 


specimens  in  1117  collection,  the  different  tunics  are  immensely  thickened,  utd 
increased  in  Btrengtb  and  density,  the  effect,  evidently,  of  long  continued  in- 
terstitial deposits ;  tliey  both  occupied  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  extending  as  ftr  u 
the  root  of  that  vessel,  and  were  taken  from  male  sabjects  upwards  of  fifty  yeara 
of  age.  The  lining  membrane  has  lost  its  white  and  glossy  appearance,  and  hai 
been  replaced  by  a  thick,  opaque,  and  rugose  structure,  having  none  of  the 
properties  of  the  ori^na!  texture.  The  middle  coat  is  at  least  ten  times  as  thick 
as  natural,  very  strong,  elastic,  and  deprived  of  its  yellowish  hae ;  the  enter  one 
is  also  greatly  changed  in  its  appearance,  being  remarkably  strong,  thick,  and 
firm.  No  evidence  whatever  exists  in  any  of  the  tunics  of  the  earthy,  atheroma- 
tous, or  fatty  degeneration. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  this  form  of  aneurism,  it  appears  to  me  to  cod- 
sist  essentially  in  a  dilatation  of  the  caliber  of  the  artery  with  hypertrophy  of  its 
different  tunics.  The  first  step,  probably,  in  its  formation  is  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, causing  weakness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  nniform  enla lament  of  its 
diameter.  By  and  by,  however,  as  the  dilatation  increases,  the  coats  become 
strengthened  in  ever)'  direction  by  interstitial  deposits,  and  it  is  thus  that  a  tumor 
is  at  length  formed  capable  of  offering  great  resistance  to  the  impulse  of  the 
blood.  It  ia  owing  to  this  superaddition  of  matter  that  the  tubular  aneurism  so 
seldom  gives  way  by  rupture ;  a  circumstance  in  which,  as  well  aa  in  sevenl 
others,  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  sacciform  variety  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  from  what  precedes,  that  this  form  of  aneurism  always 
consists  of  the  different  tunics  of  the  affected  artery  ;  this  is  un  question  ably  true 
in  most  cases,  but  we  now  and  then  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  the  lining 
ae  middle   layer,  are   partially  deficient,  thus 
causing  irregnlarity  in  the  dilatation,  unless, 
as  occasionally  happens,  the  defect  is  atoned 
for  by  plastic  deposits.    Indeed,  the  retention 
of  all  the  tunics  would  seem  to  be  an  essentiil 
condition  to  the  formation  of  the  true  tnbaUt 
aneurism  ;  if  the  inner  and  middle  lamellee  be 
destroyed,  even  to  a  small  extent,  the  blood 
will  dilate  the  vessel  unequally,  and  inevitably 
give  rise  to  a  sacculated  tumor.     It  isin  this 
way  that  we  may  explain  the  occasional  co- 
existence of  the  two  forms  of  the  malady. 

The  tubular  aneurism  is  remarkable,  be- 
sides some  of  the  characters  already  pointed 
out,  for  the  absence  of  fibrinous  concretions, 
which  are  so  common  iu  the  sacciform ;  and 
the  circumstance  may  be  employed  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
view,  so  long  and  so  generally  entertained, 
that  the  formation  of  these  substances  takes 
place  directly  from  the  circulating  fluid,  and 
not  as  an  effect  of  the  deposition  of  plastic 
matter,  consequent  upon  inflammation,  aa 
some  have  conjectured.  If  the  develop- 
ment arose  in  tlic  latter  way,  it  ou^t  to  be 
of  frequent,  if  not  of  constant,  occurrence,  in- 
asmuch as  the  inner  coat  of  the  affected 
artery  is  seldom  entirely  free  from  inflamma- 
tion, and  would  thus  afford  a  lai^  surface 
for  the  effusion  of  fibrin  ;  but  every  one  who 
has  ever  examined  a  specimen  of  tubular 
aneurism,  knows  how  extremely  rare  it  is  to 
find  its  walls  incrusted  with  anything.  In 
the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  251,  fl-om  Hodgf 
e.tu^»i\wt  a.iiftiim\a\%«»»:a  wit'a'iiepd  by  o 
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cretions,  with  a  central  canal,  which  preserved  the  continaity  of  the  vcRsel,  and 
thus  maintained  the  circulation.  The  stratification  appears  to  have  been  very 
perfect. 

3.    STMPTOMS  OF  ANEURISM. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurism  exhibit,  as  might  be  supposed,  much  diversity,  the 
principal  circumstances  which  iufluonco  them  being  the  nature,  seat,  and  age  of 
the  tamor.  Hence,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  subject  thoroughly,  it  must  be 
studied  with  special  reference  to  these  points. 

In  spontaneous  aneurism,  which  usually  depends  upon  ruptore  of  the  coats  of 
an  artery,  the  patient  is  often  apprised  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  an  electrical  shock  ; 
be  feels  as  if  he  had  received  a  smart  blow,  and  perhaps  turns  round  to  see  who 
inflicted  it.  Occasionally,  also,  he  is  conscious  of  something  having  suddenly 
g^ven  way — he  may  even  have  heard  a  slight  noise — and  on  examining  the  part 
a  small  pulsating  tumor  is  found.  Upon  berng  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  he  will  usually  state  that  it  took  place  while  he  was  engaged  in 
some  severe  bodily  exertion,  as  heaping,  running,  lifting,  or  coughing.  But  the 
origin  of  the  disease  is  not  generally  thus  marked ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in 
fact,  the  patient  has  no  distinct  perception  of  its  occurrence,  and  he  is  only  ap- 
prised of  its  existence  by  degrees ;  not,  perhaps,  until  it  has  already  made  serious 
progress.  Such  an  event  will  be  particularly  apt  to  happen  when  the  lesion 
consists  essentiallv  in  a  dilated  condition  of  the  arterial  tunics,  unattended  with 
rupture,  as  it  is  then  often  extremely  stealthy  in  its  mode  of  invasion.  In 
traumatic  aneurism,  on  the  contrary,  the  characteristic  symptoms  ordinarily  show 
themselves  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  of  the  vessel  upon  which 
the  disease  is  situated. 

The  aneurismal  tumor  is  usually  quite  small  at  its  commencement,  not  exceed- 
ing, perhaps,  the  volume  of  a  filbert,  a  small  hickory-nut,  or  an  almond ;  by 
degrees,  however,  it  increases  in  size,  and  may  ultimately  acquire  a  bulk  equal 
to  that  of  a  man's  fist,  or  even  of  an  adult's  head.  In  its  form  it  may  be  globu- 
lar, elongated,  ovoidal,  conical,  fusiform,  or  cylindrical ;  or  so  irregular  ad  to 
defy  description.  However  this  may  l)e,  it  is  a  living,  beating  tumor,  rising  and 
expanding  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
Its  pulsations  are  often  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  a  numlKT  effect,  especially 
in  strong,  plethoric  subjects,  and  are  always  increased  in  force  and  frequency  by 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the  gemtral  circulation.  It  imparts  a  distinct 
impulse  to  the  hand,  rising  and  falling  as  the  blood  enters  and  passes  out ;  it  is 
Boft  and  elastic,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  permits  itself  to  be  emptied  by  steady 
and  uniform  pressure.  Upon  applying  the  ear  to  the  tumor  a  peculiar  noise  is 
perceived,  differing  very  much  in  its  character  and  intensity.  In  general,  it 
is  a  kind  of  sawing,  rasping,  or  bellows  sound,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  with 
great  distinctness  at  a  distance  of  several  inches ;  occasionally  it  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar whizzing,  whirring,  or  purring  nature,  and  cases  occur,  although  they  arc 
rare,  in  which  it  strongly  resembles  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in  a  Ixittle.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  sound  is  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  rushes  into  the  tumor ; 
its  pitch  is  always  great(^st,  other  things  l)eing  ecjual,  when  there  is  a  compara- 
tively small  opening  of  communication,  and  when  the  sac,  containing  but  little 
solid  matter,  is  seated  superficially. 

The  phenomena  now  described  are,  in  general,  susceptible  of  great  modifica- 
tion by  pressure  applied  to  the  artery  above  and  below  the  tumor.  In  the  former 
case,  the  size  of  the  swelling  is  notably  diminished,  and  all  motion  and  noise  dis- 
appear ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  sensibly  augmented,  the  tumor  heaves  and  rises  under 
the  resistance,  and  the  blood,  rushing  violently  against  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac,  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  produces  great  tumult,  with  a  corresponding 
Increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  different  sounds.  Considerable  changes  in  the 
aneurismal  sounds  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  rugose  condition  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  orifice  of  comnmnication,  and  by  partially  detached  clota^QX  \XQV^^\\Xi<^ 
filaments,  within  the  aac,  intercepting  the  columin  of  VAood,  audL ««»»»% "v^rss^aiSk 
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murmurs  and  vibrations,  together  with  a  tremulous  shaking  of  the  tumor,  iso- 
chronous with  its  pulsations. 

The  pain  attendant  upon  aneurism  is  constant,  but  subject  to  variation  in  its 
intensity ;  slight  early  in  the  disease,  and  while  the  swelling  is  still  small ;  more 
severe  and  harassing  as  it  progresses  and  encroaches  upon  the  surrounding  part?. 
Diversified  in  its  character,  it  is  generally  dull,  aching,  and  throbbing,  as  if 
matter  were  about  to  form ;  in  some  cases  it  is  sharp  and  darting,  in  others  dull, 
lieavy,  or  gnawing.  Occasionally  it  is  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  coming  in  fits  and 
starts,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  regular  paroxysms,  once  or  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  pain  are,  inflammation  of  the 
sac  and  the  pressure  of  this  upon  the  ncM'ghboring  structures ;  hence  it  is  alwajs 
greatest,  as  a  general  rule,  in  large  and  old  aneurisms,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  most  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  causes  pain,  the  distal 
parts  usually  suffer  from  numbness,  and  a  sense  of  aching  and  weariness.  Their 
temperature  is  diminished,  and  they  are  weak  and  crippled.  Great  swelling, 
of  an  edematous  character,  is  often  present,  the  result,  evidently,  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  impeding  the  return  of  their  contents.  As 
the  tumor  enlarges,  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery  contracts,  and  conveys  less 
of  its  wonted  supply  to  the  lower  parts.  Gradually,  however,  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  collateral  vessels,  which,  naturally  existing,  augment  in  size,  and,  in 
time,  amply  atone  for  the  diminished  stream  in  the  main  trunk.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  arrangement,  the  parts  would  soon  shrivel  and  wither,  or,  worse,  fall  a 
prey  to  gangrene.  Fortunately,  such  an  event  can  only  happen  when  the  aneu- 
rism is  of  extraordinary  bulk,  or  of  very  rapid  development,  thereby  compressing 
also  the  collateral  vessels  and  the  principal  nerves. 

Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  of  the  innominate  and  carotid  arteries,  is 
nearly  always  attended  with  distressing  dyspnoea,  severe  pain,  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  which  is  itself  often  seriously  implicated  in  the  disease,  being  espe- 
cially lial)le  to  suffer  from  hypertrophy,  sc>ftening,  and  fatty  degeneration,  along 
with  chronic  endocarditis  and  disorder  of  the  tricuspid  and  semilunar  valves. 
As*  the  tumor  enlarges,  the  respiratory  difficulty  rapidly  increases,  rendering 
walking  painful,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  recumbent  posture  ultimately  impos- 
sible. Comj)ression  of  the  trachea  may  induce  asphyxia ;  of  the  oesophagus, 
inanition.  In  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  aneurism  of  the  larger  arteries,  bi»sides 
causing  violent  pain,  may  occasion  serious  functional  disturbance,  by  interfering 
with  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  cava,  and  thus  leading  to  ascites  and 
anasarca. 

4.    DIAGNOSIS  OF  ANEURISM. 

Although  the  symptoms  of  aneurism  are,  in  general,  so  well  marked  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  mistake  their  import,  yet,  as  the  disease  may  be  simulated 
by  other  affections,  and  as  doubts  may  thus  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer 
concerning  its  true  nature,  it  is  necessary,  in  every  case,  however  well  charac- 
terized it  may  apparently  be,  before  he  comes  to  a  final  decision,  to  institute  a 
faithful  examination  into  its  history,  progress,  and  present  condition.  It  has 
been  for  the  want  of  proper  care  in  the  investigation  of  this  disease  that  some 
of  the  most  serious  and  disgraceful  blunders  that  disfigure  the  records  of  surgery 
have  been  committed ;  and,  although  such  errors  are  now  less  frequent  than  they 
were  formerly,  owing  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  exploring  needle,  and  a  better 
acquaintance  with  pathological  anatomy,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  what  has 
occurred  once  may  happen  again,  and  that  with  tenfold  effect,  as  it  respects  the 
character  of  the  surgeon,  who,  to  his  skill  as  an  operator,  is  always  supposed  to 
unite  that  of  an  enlightened  diagnostician.  The  affections  with  which  aneurism 
is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are,  chronic  abscesses,  glandular  tumors,  and 
encephaloid  growths.  Attention  to  the  following  circumstauces  will,  if  carefullj 
remembered,  enable  the  practitioner  to  avoid  error. 

i.  Aneurism  is  always,  trom  Wv^  ^t«X,  u^w\^  \w  ^^  ^vw5iM\wi  ^t  ^^xie  of  the 
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UnriT  arteries,  whose  courpe  may  often  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  fmpcr ;  it  is 
H»ft  an(i  elastic,  pulsates*  more  or  less  violently,  is  free  from  pain,  and  is  unaltended 
with  discoloration  of  the  integuments.  Abscess,  on  the  contrary,  begins  as  a 
ha^l  swelling,  and  becomes  soft  only  aft<T  it  has  passed  through  its  ditlerent 
Btap's ;  if  chronic,  matter  will  form  very  slowly,  and,  although  it  may  surround 
the  jirtery,  and  thus  receive  its  impulse,  yet  the  peculiar  iluctuation  of  the  swell- 
iup,  und  the  changes  that  niny  be  induced  in  it  by  pressure  and  posture,  will 
ilwny-;  suHice  to  prevent  error.  In  acute  abscess,  there  is  severe  pain,  pus  is 
puurrd  out  rapidly,  and  there  is  marked  discoloration  of  the  surface,  with  more 
or  U'S'i  constitutional  disturbance.  Glandular  lymphatic  swellings  are  most  com- 
mon ill  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin  in  children  and  young  persons  of  a  strumous 
dlathi-sis ;  they  gen«»rally  advance  pretty  rapidly,  and,  after  having  attained  a 
ciTiuiii  hulk,  either  remain  stationary,  or  altfrnately  advance  and  recede;  they 
ari' u-ually  multi])le,  and  not  unfretim'ntly  <)ccur  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of 
the  lui'Iy.  External  aneurism,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  common  in  the  popliteal, 
fi'iuiiral.  innoiuiuate,  ami  caroti<l  arteries,  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects, 
ami.  progressing  slowly  but  steadily,  never  recedes,  and  rarely  exists  in  more 
t bail  OIK*  situation  at  the  same  time.  Kncephaloid  growths  occur  at  all  periods 
of  lift'  and  in  nearly  all  regi(ms  of  the  hody  ;  soon  acquire  a  large  bulk  ;  are  of 
Tarying  d^-grees  of  consistence,  some  j)arts  b«'iiig  solid,  some  soft,  and  some 
eemi-solid ;  are  attended  with  great  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins ;  and 
soiHiirivc  rise  to  that  pale  and  sallow  state  of  the  features  known  as  the  cancerous 
nrlipxia.  Anrurisni,  as  just  stated,  advances  tardily,  is  of  uniform  consistence, 
ft»|MTla]Iy  in  its  earli<T  stages,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  enlargement  of  the 
uiK'Uluiieous  veins,  and.  although  the  general  health  may  seriously  sutler,  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  cancerous  impress. 

i  Aneurism  pulsates  the  moment  it  is  devehiped  ;  no  matter  how  small  it 
Bay  h»',  it  throbs  and  heaves  isochnmously  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  pos- 
Mssi-s  all  the  characteristic  traits  that  distingui>h  it  in  its  later  stages,  although 
tlicy  are  perhaps  less  strongly  nmrked.  AhscesM's  and  soliii  tumors,  on  thi'  con- 
trary, an;  >eldom  affected  by  the  beating  oi'  the  und«Tlying  vessel  until  they  have 
t'quiriMl  some  bulk,  and  even  then  the  impulse  is  often  very  faint,  occurring 
rJiJHT  as  an  undulatory  movement  than  as  a  distinct  shock. 
^  In  aneurism  the  tumor  is  generally  firmly  fixed,  any  attempt  to  grasp  and 
lift  il  up  proving  abortive ;  p(»ssibly,  it  may  be  pushed  g<'ntly  to  one  side  <»r  the 
<rth<T.  hut  this  is  all.  Moreover,  whatever  changes  may  be  eflecteil  in  its  rela- 
tions nmie  can  bi'  effected  in  its  pulsati^uis  ;  it  thn^bs  ami  heaves  as  bel\»rr.  With 
Mill  irrnwths  this  is  not  so  ;  unh*ss  verv  large.  th<'v  can  be  readily  isolated  from 
ine  vr-^rl,  and  be  thus  deprived  of  all  impulse.  ln»wever  strong. 

4.  Thr  pulsation  in  an«Mirism  is  generally  uniform,  being  perceived  equally  at 
*T»Tv  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  tunuu',  which  rises  and  falls  sviichronouslv 
*"itlnhi.'  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart;  in  abscess  anil  solid  growths,  on  the 
otliiT  hami.  it  is  very  irregular,  and  is  usually  limited  to  a  particular  spot.  In 
Mi'urisni  the  swelling  bounds  and  recech's  under  the  hand  ;  it  feels  as  if  it  were 
ilive  and  panting;  in  solid  tumors  the  morbid  mass  rises  at  each  impulsi',  but 
tlh'n*  an*  no  expansion  and  contraction. 

5.  When  an  aneurism  is  firmlv  and  imifonnlv  compressed,  it  seiisiblv  dimi- 
•>*ln's  in  bulk,  which,  however,  n'covers  itself  the  mtunent  the  hand  is  removed; 
U>  »4»lid  growths  and  abscesses,  pressure  produces  no  such  result. 

&  In  aneurism,  the  size  of  the  swelling  is  diminished  by  pres.<urc  upon  the 
«•^iiac  side  of  the  tumor,  and  incn»ased  by  pressure  upim  the  distal  side,  lu 
■>«rl»id  Mriictures  nt»t  arterial,  no  change  of  bulk  follows  this  procedure. 

^  The  mmnds  of  aneurism  an'  difTen'ut  from  those  of  solid  tumors.  IJoth  may 
Ji^id  a  sawing,  bellows,  or  rasping  noise,  but  in  the  latter  this  is  never  conj«iine(i 
■fth  the  peculiar  tbrill,  or  whirring  noise,  which  constitutes  so  prominint  a 
VBiptoin  in  the  former. 

&  Anearism  of  the  larger  arteries  ordinarily  affords  two  alternate  shocks,  one 
■  Which  oomaponds  wiUi  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  the  other  with  ii:&  ^n^Vv>W. 
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These  phenomena  are  never  present  in  solid  tumors  and  abscesses,  and  are  there- 
fore pathognomonic. 

Such  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  aneurism  and  of  the  more  Important 
diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  It  must  be  obyioos,  from  what 
has  been  said  respecting  them,  that  mistake  can  only  be  ayoided  by  the  most 
rigid  and  thorough  examination,  made  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  in  every  case  of 
tumor  situated  along  the  course  of  an  artery  and  influenced  by  its  pulsation. 
When,  after  such  a  pains-taking  process,  no  satisfactory  decision  can  be  anired 
at,  our  only  resource  is  the  insertion  of  a  delicate  exploring-needle,  which,  while 
it  can  do  no  possible  harm,  if  it  is  properly  employed,  will  at  once  determine  the 
diagnosis. 

In  the  examination  of  Eneurismal  tumors  about  the  neck,  the  surgeon  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  his  manipulations,  lest  he  detach  some  of  the  clots,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  apoplexy  by  inducing  obstruction  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  Several 
instances  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  danger  have  been  reported  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  officious  interference.  In  a 
case  mentioned  by  Esmarch,  the  tumor  had  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
was  readily  diagnosticated  as  an  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid.  A  surgeon, 
wishing  to  reduce  its  volume,  made  very  firm  pressure  upon  it,  when  the  patient  fell 
suddenly  back  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  three  days.  The 
dissection  disclosed  complete  occlusion  of  the  internal  carotid,  middle  cerebral, 
and  ophthalmic  arteries  by  dark-brown  clots,  whose  identity  with  those  in  the 
aneurismal  tumor  was  proved  by  the  microscope.  A  somewhat  similar  case  has 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds.  The  subject  was  a  middle-aged  female, 
with  a  tumor  in  the  neck.  While  several  surgeons  were  engaged  in  handling 
and  compressing  it  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  character,  she  suddenly 
turned  pale  and  slipped  ofif  the  chair.  On  being  raised,  she  was  found  to  be 
hemiplegic,  and  in  this  state  she  died  in  a  few  weeks.  The  tumor  was  anea- 
rismal,  and  some  of  its  contents  had  no  doubt  produced  obstruction  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries. 

5.    EFFECTS  AND  TERMINATION. 

The  effects  which  aneurism  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  parts  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  the  situation  of  the  affected 
vessel,  and  the  size  of  the  tumor.  An  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  produce  more  serious  disturbance,  both  organic  and 
functional,  than  one  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  that  vessel,  and  an  aneurism  of 
the  carotid  artery  than  one  of  the  popliteal.  It  is  obvious  also  that  a  small 
tumor  will,  as  a  general  rule,  cause  less  serious  effects  than  a  large  one. 

The  effects  which  such  a  disease  produces  upon  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in 
contact  are  purely  of  a  mechanical  character,  eventuating  in  their  displacement, 
compression,  or  ulceration,  or  in  all  these  occurrences  combined.  An  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  must  necessarily  encroach  more  or  less  upon 
the  contents  of  the  chest,  pushing  the  heart  and  lungs  out  of  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  thereby  interfering  essentially  with  the  performance  of  their  proper 
functions.  In  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  there  will  be  displacement  of  the 
trachea,  oesophagus,  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  along  with  compression  of 
these  parts,  and  also  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves.  In  popliteal 
aneurism  the  portion  of  the  limb  below  the  site  of  the  tumor  generally  suffers  from 
obstructed  circulation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  occurrence  of  anasarca  and  decrease 
of  temperature,  with  a  feeling  of  numbness,  the  result  of  interruption  of  the 
nervous  current.  When  the  embarrassment  to  the  flow  of  blood  is  very  great, 
or  long  continued,  mortification  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  is  liable  to  ensue. 

When  the  tumor  is  situated  externally  it  may  produce  serious  changes  in  the 
muscles,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  not  only  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
but  remarkably  pale,  flattened,  and  attenuated,  exhibiting  more  the  appearance 
of  thin  ribbons  than  of  thick,  solid,  fleshy  bodies.  The  nerves,  too,  are  often  very 
much  spread  out,  the  vessels  are  thrust  aside,  and  the  aponeuroses  are  stretched 
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out  like  tense  BbeeU.  Wlien  pressing  upoo  an  importent  joint,  the  tumor  iij  euro 
to  impede  its  motion,  and  may  even  cauue  permanent  anchyloBls,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  aneurism  or  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  effect  produced  by  aneurism  ujmn  tbe  osseous  tisane  is  sometimes  very 
remarkable.  It  is  (generally  most  conspicuous  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine. 
When  the  disease  involves  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  tumor,  crowded  into  a  cuni- 
parstively  small  space,  is  liable,  especially  when  it  is  of  lai^e  bulk,  to  encroach 
eeriously  upon  the  i>uny  walls  of  the  chest,  pressing  upon  and  eroding  the  budiea 
or  the  rertebne  behind,  as  seen  in  fig.  253,  the  sternum  in  front,  the  ribs  at  the 
side,  and  the  clavicle  above.  There  is  no  osteological  cabinet,  of  any  exient, 
that  does  not  contain  spectmens  of  this  kind.  I  have  seen  cages  where  as  many 
&s  four  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebne  were  completely  absorbed  as  far  ae 
the  spinal  canal,  which,  forming  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  tumor,  was  thus 
freely  exposed  to  its  pulsations.  The  sternum  suffers  mostly  at  its  lateral  and 
npper  aspect,  but  occasionally,  as  in  an  instance  now  under  my  care,  it  is  per- 
forated at  the  centre,  the  movements  of  the  ancarism  being  distinctly  visible  at 
that  part.  The  ribs  and  their  cartilages  do 
Fig,  2.^2.  not  generally  participate  to  any  considerable 

e.\tent  in  the  erosion,  and  the  clavicles  are 
rarely  affected,  unless  the  tumor  is  of  great 
bulk,  and  projects  unusually  high  up  into 
the  neck. 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  what  has  been 
said  respecting  the  effects  which  aneurism  is 
capable  of  exerting  upon  the  osseous  tissue, 
that  the  tumor  should  occasionally  couso 
serious  lesion  in  the  soft  structures,  apart 
from  their  mere  couiproasion.  In  its  earlier 
stages,  before  the  swelling  has  attained  any 
considerable  bulk,  the  inroads  are  slight, 
and.  consequently,  well  borne,  the  parts 
manifesting  no  disposition  to  resent  its  en- 
kk^ob  of  ibe  T«tt<bi>-  f.uii.  ni.?ii«sia.  erottchments ;  by  and  by,  however,  as  it  pro- 
grfesses,  its  pressure  bears  heavily  upon  the 
wtjaccnt  tt^xturcs,  which,  taking  on  inflammatory  action,  become  matted  together 
by  interstitial  deposits,  which,  for  a  time,  thus  materially  strengthen  the  aneur- 
ismal  sac.  But  this  state  of  things  is  not  destined  to  la^t  long ;  gradually  the 
morbid  action  increases,  the  superincumbent  tissues  are  more  ancLmore  expanded, 
'  and,  at  length,  ulceration  setting  in,  the  integuments  yield  over  the  mure  pronii- 
Dcnt  portion  of  the  sue,  followed  by  destructive  hemorrhage. 

6.    BPONTANEOrS  CURE. 

Unfavorable  as  the  prognosis  of  aneurism  generally  is,  it  is  extremely  gratifying 
to  know  that  a  cure  may  occasionally  be  effected  spontaneously,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  art  in  any  way.  That  such  an  event  is  rare,  forming  merely  an 
exception  to  the  gn'at  law,  is  unfortunately  too  true ;  yet  it  sometimes  occurs 
under  circumstances  apparently  the  must  desperate,  bidding  defiance  alike  to 
medical  and  surgical  skill.  There  are,  indeed,  few  practitioners  of  enlarged  ex- 
perience, who  have  not  met  with  cases  of  this  disease  in  which,  contrary  to  all 
calculations  of  the  doctrine  of  chancer,  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery, 
after  having  literally  hovered,  for  da3-8  and  weeks,  over  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave  ;  where,  in  short,  everything  portended  speedy  destruction,  and  yet  every 
vestige  of  the  aneurism  ultimately  di.-iappeared,  the  person  living  for  years  after- 
wards in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  former  occup»- 
tion.  How  the  cure  is  effected  in  these  cases,  our  information  dues  not  enable 
us  to  explain,  as  an  opportunity  is  seldom  afforded  of  making  a  dissection  of  the 
body  after  the  event  has  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  individual  boin^ 
usually  lost  sight  of.     A  knowledge,  however,  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  cure 
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in  biglily  eiiPowraBiiig,  and  holds  ont  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  more  freqacnt 
occun-ence  thaa  has  hitherto  been  iroagtnod. 

The;  [DOGt  remarkable  case  of  tlie  Bitontaiieoua  cure  of  this  disease  tbat  I  hvn  erar 
Been,  was  that  of  a  freDtleniBii,  aged  62,  whom  I  attended,  in  January,  1862,  alo^ 
with  Pr.  E.  L.  Carter.  The  tumor,  which  had  come  on  about  twelve  moni^ 
pi-evioui^ly  without  any  assignable  cau^o,  presented  all  the  characteriBtic  featnra 
of  an  anciirism  of  the  left  snhclftvian  artery.  It  occupied  the  whole  of  tht 
triangular  space  above  the  clavicle,  between  the  trapezius  and  atemo-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles,  where  it  formed  a  lai^e  prouiineuce,  heaving  and  pulsating 
synchronously  with  the  contraction  or  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  impartinf 
a  pcculinr  blowing  or  sawing  sound  to  the  ear.  The  patient  experienced  excessive 
pain  in  the  tumor,  as  well  as  in  the  shoulder  and  arm;  there  was  great  numbnm 
of  the  whole  extremity,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  constantly  propped  up  in  bed, 
as  well  as  to  make  free  une  of  anodynes  to  enable  him  to  sleep.  The  progoosis,  ii 
fact,  could  not  have  been  more  unpromising.  Early  in  May,  however,  he  ni 
able  to  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air;  his  health  now  gradually  improved, 
and  the  tumor  began  to  diminish  in  size,  the  process  of  absorption  steadily  prc>- 
grc.ssing  until  December,  18fi.3,  when  eveiy  trace  of  it  had  disappeared.  The  left 
arm  and  hand  remain  cold  and  atrophied,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  rei-overy 
is  perfect.  The  treatment  consisted  principally  of  the  internal  use  of  iron  aod 
qninine,  along  with  a  properly  regnlated  nntriliou.i  diel. 

Although  we  are  not  always  able  to  aecount  for  the  manner  in  which  tbe 
patient  gets  well  in  tlm  disease,  observation  has  demonstrated  that  it  geucnllj 
occurs  in  one  of  five  ways,  all  leading,  essnntially,  to  the  same  result,  namely.tLt 
formation  of  clots,  by  which  not  only  the  aneurismal  sac  is  closed  up,  but  also 
the  artery  immediately  above  and  below  it.  When  the  cure  is  gradual,  the  cloti 
are  usnally  arranged  conwtntrically,  and  exhibit  every  mark  of  organization ;  hot 
the  reverse  is  the  case  when  it  is  effected  suddenly,  for  then  they  are  nothing  but 
soft,  red  blood -masses,  similar  to  what  ore  so  often  observable  (i'ter  death  iu  th( 
heart  and  largo  vesM-is. 

1,  The  most  common  way  in  which  the  cure  takes  place  is  by  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  sac  by  Ihc  formation  of  clots,  thereby  ultimately  converliug  it 

into  a  tinn,  nolid  tumor.  The 
Fis-  25n.  mo.st    beautiful    and     perfect 

specimen  of  this  kind,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  253.  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  was  prcKcnted  to 
me,  some  years  ago,  by  an  old 
pupil,  Dr.  Shnniard,  who  had 
rcinovcd  it  from  the  body  of 
ayiUHig  steer,  Whut  renders 
it  ^lill  luorc  interesting  is  the 
ciriium.-itance  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  hepatic  artery, 
wliifli  had  given  way  at  one 
side  from  the  rupture,  appa- 
rently, of  its  inner  and  middle 
tunics.  The  tumor,  which  is 
of  a  rounded  shape,  and  nearly 
three  inches  in  diameter,  is 
iceupied  by  hundreds  of  It- 
iper,  of  a  pale  grayish  color, 
eally  arranged,  of  a  dense,  firm  texture, 
led,  even  those  most  ri'cently  dejw-sitcd. 

At  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  a  small  irregular  cavity  exists,  which  still  admitted 

some  blomi,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hepatic  artery  is  completely  ]H:rvions. 

This  mode  of  repair  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  small  size  of  the  opcoiag  of 

communication  between  the  artery  and  the  aneurismnl  sac. 

2.  Another  mode  of  Bpontaneoua  cure  ie  the  occurrence  of  inflammaUon,  fol- 


mellie,  many  of  them  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  p 
closely  adherent  to  each  other. 
and,  beyond  question,  thoroughly 
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lowed  by  the  coa^nlation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  the  ultimate  obliteration 
of  its  cavity  as  well  as  of  the  artery  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  disease  may 
be^in  in  the  tumor  itself,  or  be  propagated  to  it  from  the  circumjacent  structures; 
if  it  is  mild  and  slow,  the  cure  may  be  easy  and  safe,  but,  if  it  is  very  active, 
it  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  thus  endanger  life  by  hemorrhage,  the  matter 
being  evacuated  along  with  the  clots  before  the  artery  is  hermetically  sealed  by 
an  internal  coagulum. 

3.  The  repair  occasionally  occurs  through  the  intervention  of  gangrene,  either 
beginning  in  the  tumor  itself,  or  extending  to  it  from  the  parts  immediately 
around  it.  The  blood  coagnlates  in  the  sac  as  it  docs  in  an  artery  in  ordinary 
grangrene,  and  when  the  sloughs  separate  the  clots  are  discharged,  the  gap  being 
afterwards  closed  by  the  granuhiting  process.  Such  a  mode  of  restoration  must 
necessarily  be  infrequent,  inasmuch  as  the  morbid  action  by  which  it  is  effected 
generally  terminates  fatally. 

4.  The  contents  of  an  aneurism  are  sometimes  solidified  by  the  compression 
of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  caused  either  by  the  tumor  itself  or  by  some  morbid 
growth  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Such  a  result  may  follow  with  nearly  equal 
certainty,  whether  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  cardiac  or  to  the  distal  portion 
of  the  vessel. 

5.  Finally,  a  very  rare  mode  of  spontaneous  obliteration  may  take  place,  con- 
sisting in  the  detachment  of  a  small  clot  and  of  its  introduction  into  the  distal 
portion  of  the  artery,  thereby  more  or  less  completely  blocking  it  up.  The  blood, 
tbas  checked  in  its  onward  flow,  soon  coagulates,  just  as  it  does  in  artificial 
compression.  It  was  upon  a  knowledge  of  this  species  of  spontaneous  cure  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  recently  attempted  to  found  a  new  mode  of  treatment  of  aneurism 
by  breaking  up  the  contents  of  the  tumor  by  manipulation,  and  thus  urging  them 
on  into  the  communicating  vessel. 

When,  by  any  of  the  above  modes,  a  radical  cure  is  effected,  the  tumor  is 
g^dually  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  is  ultimately 
completely  obliterated,  or,  at  all  evtmts,  so  far  reduced  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
nodule,  indicative  of  the  former  site  of  the  disease.  The  period  required  for  the 
perfection  of  these  changes  varies  from  three  or  four  weeks  to  as  many  months, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  aneurism  and  the  state  of  the  part  and  system. 

Although  an  aneurism  may  occasionally  get  well  sjjontaneously,  or  unde. 
internal  treatment,  such  an  event  is  entirely  exceptional.  The  great  law  of 
the  disease  is  death.  The  period  at,  and  the  mode  in.  which  this  takes  place 
are  extremely  variable,  and  can,  therefore,  be  pointed  out  only  in  a  general 
manner.  In  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  especially  in  the  arch  of  this  vessel,  the  dis- 
ease often  terminates  in  hss  than  three  months  from  its  commencement;  in 
the  innominate  its  course  is  also  generally  rather  rapid,  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  aneurism  of  the  primitive  iliac;  in  aneurism,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
carotid,  subclavian,  axillary,  external  iliac,  femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries,  the 
fatal  event  is  often  postponed  several  mouths  longer.  To  thtise  statements  there 
are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  occasionally  meet 
with  an  aneurism  that  kills  in  a  few  weeks,  the  tumor  expanding  rapidly,  and 
perhaps  bursting  quite  suddeidy  during  a  violent  muscular  effort ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  disease  may  continue,  with  very  little  variation,  as  to  size,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

There  are  three  distinct  modes  in  which  aneurism  may  cause  death :  1.  By 
the  injurious  compression  which  the  tumor  exerts  upon  the  neighboring  organs. 
2.  By  the  sudden  rupturcj  of  the  sac,  and  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  H.  By 
the  development  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  mortitication. 

1.  Aneurismal  tumors  of  the  neck  and  chest  often  cause  death  by  compression 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  although  perhaps  not  as  frequently  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  owing  to  the  wonderful  ])ower  which  these  tubes 
possess  of  flattening  themselves,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  death  from  direct  su (loca- 
tion, from  this  cause,  is  an  uncommon  event.  Great  d\t&ew\l^  \^  q\\,^w  ^\vA\\v^^\ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  sac  upon  the  pneumogaairic  and  phiQTvxQ  ii<£tNQ^,  ^\A\v.  \^ 
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Fig.  254. 


eztreineiy  probable  that  life  is  aoinetimea  destroyed  io  this  war,  the  more  espe- 
cially wbcQ  the  pressure  in  conjoined  with  serious  lesion  of  the  air-passi^ 
FiDallf,  death  oceattionaUy  proceeds  from  cooiprossion  of  the  heart  aod  Inngi, 
interfering  with  the  circulation  and  respiration ;  or  from  compreHsion  uf  the 
oesophagus,  causing  inanition.  In  the  abdominal  and  pelric  cavities,  and  tlM 
in  the  extremities,  the  dan^cer  from  compression  is  not  nearly  so  great,  as  the 
Btructurca  here  are  less  important  to  life,  as  well  aa  more  disposed  to  yield  under 
the  encroachment  of  the  tnmor. 

2.  After  an  aneurismal  tumor  has  attained  a  certain  bulk  it  is  extremely  apt 
to  give  way,  as  in  fig.  254,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  blood,  or  under  8Cvi;re  muscular  exertion.  Such  an  occurrence  will  be  liie 
more  likely  to  happen  when  the  tumor  has  been  of  rapid  growth,  and  cspccisllj 
if  its  interior  has  not  been  fortified  by  the  fonnation  of  hard,  organized  clots,  su 
as  to  increase  the  thickness  and  strength  of  its  tunics.  It  is  in  this  mannerthit 
most  of  the  internal  aneurisms,  which  do  not  eausie  destruction  by  mere  com- 
pression, ultimately  terminate,  the  iniraodiate  cause  of  death  being  hemorrhage 
into  some  internal  and  contiguous  organ.  Thus,  in  the  chest  the  tumor  usnaUy 
opens  into  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, mediastinum,  or  (esophagus.  Sometiom 
a  communication  is  established  between  the  sac  and 
the  heart,  between  it  and  the  pulmonary  artm',  or, 
lastly,  between  it  and  the  vena  cava.  An  aortic 
aneurism  has  also  been  known  to  burst  into  the  spioil 
canal,  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  having  pre- 
viously been  destroyed  by  absorption.  In  the  abdo- 
men, the  tumor  mnv  break  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  into  one  of  the  iiollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach,  in- 
testine, or  urinary  bladder.  In  the  neck,  axilla,  groin, 
and  extremities,  the  aneurism,  if  permitted  to  pm^c 
itii  course,  generally  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  reir 
much  after  tlie  manner  of  an  abscess. 

The  hcmiirrimge  succeeding  to  the  rupture  of  in 
aneurism  may  be  slight,  as  when  the  aperture  is  smiH 
or  devious,  or  copious  and  destructive,  as  when  the 
opening  is  large  or  straight  Most  commonly,  life  is 
worn  out  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  Ibe  bleeding ; 
thus,  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may  Ite  lost  to-day,  in  t 
week  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  more,  and  eo  on  unlQ 
the  patient  dies  completely  exhausted,  his  condition 
being,  in  the  meantime,  perhaps  sadly  aggravated 
by  serous  effusions  into  some  important  cavity.  0^ 
easionnlly  the  aneurism  gives  way  by  a  large  reul, 
Anenriiiii  of  iiie  de-eendinj  ^^  ^^^  patient  cxpircs  instantly  in  coDsequence  of 
■Bdd.Bi,  u  «B«q«eD«.  the  hemorrhage. 

3,  More  or  less  inflammation  attends  all  aneurisnui 
whatever  may  be  their  volume  or  situation,  their  oge,  or  character,  they  play  the 
part  of  intruders,  encroaching  upon,  compressing,  and  irritating  the  surround- 
ing structures,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  various  deposits,  especially  of  semm  and 
plasma.  It  is  by  means  of  the  latter  that,  as  was  ])reviously  stated,  the  sac 
increases  in  thickness  and  density,  so  as  to  qualily  it  the  better  to  bear  with  im- 
punity the  impulse  of  the  inflowing  current  of  blood  ;  without  such  an  occurrence 
few  tumors  of  this  kind  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  would  soon  yield  to  the  resistless  pressure  from  within ;  in  a  word, 
speedy  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  would  in  most  cases  be  inenta- 
ble.  But,  although  inflammation  is  set  up  for  wise  and  beneficial  purposes,  the 
process,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  kept  within  the  strict  limits  required  to 
fortify  the  sac  and  protect  it  against  early  rupture ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
circumstances  occur  to  provoke  its  increase,  and  to  cause  it  to  pass  into  nlcen- 
tioD,  supparation,  and  eidft  mot\.\&<»t\ou.    k.Titfi"ii(tMB'M&  ^^loa.^ciaMKnEflA  some  are 
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of  a  coDstitntionaly  others  of  a  purely  local,  character ;  thns,  mere  plethora  and 
the  use  of  stimnlatinf^  food  and  drink  may  powerfully  augment  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  bring  about  these  untoward  results.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  tumor,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sistance offered  to  its  extension,  has  more  to  do  with  its  production  than  any- 
thing else.  Sometimes  a  clot  is  accidentally  detached,  and  thus  becomes  a  cause 
of  mischief.  In  external  aneurism,  the  manipulation  employed  in  examining  the 
tumor  is  occasionally  productive  of  severe  inflammation,  and  similar  effects  often 
follow  the  injudicious  use  of  the  affected  limb. 

Suppuration  of  the  tumor  is  an  infrequent  event.  A  case  occurred  in  185Y, 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Pepper,  in  which  an  abscess 
had  formed  in  connection  with  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  and  destroyed 
the  patient,  a  man  aged  38,  by  bursting  into  the  trachea.  A  report,  with  a  draw- 
ing of  the  case,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Ulceration  and  mortification  are  more 
common,  and  are  particularly  liable  to  take  place,  when  the  tumor  is  of  large  size. 

Finally,  aneurism  may  prove  fatal  by  exciting  inflammation  in  an  important 
internal  organ,  as  the  lung,  heart,  or  pleura.  In  popliteal  aneurism,  the  pressure 
of  the  tumor  upon  the  nerves  and  arteries  below  sometimes  causes  death  from 
mortification  of  the  leg  and  foot 

Treatment. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
aneurism,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  medical  science  down  to  the  present,  it 
may  truly  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  practical  surgery 
that  has  been  so  little  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  profession  as  this. 
This  circumstance  has  arisen,  it  seems  to  me,  not  so  much  from  a  want  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  lesion,  as  from 
the  obscure  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  discussed  in  our  lecture- 
rooms  and  in  our  systematic  treatises.  Much  difficulty  also  has  grown  out  of 
the  defective  nomenclature  of  aneurism  and  of  the  ambiguity  which,  until  re- 
cently, existed  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  this  affection,  both  tending  to  give 
rise  to  erroneous  ideas  of  practice.  Light,  however,  is  gradually  breaking  in 
npon  us ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  advances  of  modem  science  \iill 
enable  us,  ere  long,  to  treat  aneurism  with  as  much  confidence  as  any  other  class 
of  maladies. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  out  of  view  the  treatment  of  internal  aneurism,  as 
belonging  as  much  to  the  department  of  medicine  as  that  of  surgery,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure 
of  the  external  form  of  the  disease,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  those  cases 
of  aneurism  which  are  more  directly  and  immediately  amenable  to  topical  mea- 
sures. In  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  divisions  of 
aneurism  pointed  out  in  the  commencement  of  the  section,  as  each  requires 
corresponding  modifications  of  management. 

In  the  time  of  Celsus,  as  well  as  for  a  long  period  subsequently,  the  treatment 
of  aneurism  was  conducted  in  the  most  cruel  and  unscientific  manner.  The  only 
operation  which  appears  to  have  been  known  was  to  lay  open  the  tumor  by  a 
bold  incision,  and,  after  turning  out  its  contents,  to  apply  the  hot  iron  to  the 
extremities  of  the  affected  artery,  so  as  to  seal  up  their  mouths.  The  effect  of 
such  a  procedure  may  easily  be  imagined ;  upon  the  separation  of  the  eschar, 
hemorrhage  was  sure  to  take  place,  and  in  this  way  nearly  every  patient  perished, 
either  at  the  first  onset  of  the  bleeding,  or  by  its  frequent  repetition.  This  miser- 
able practice  continued  in  vogue  until  the  introduction  of  the  ligature  by  Ambrose 
Pare.  A  different  mode  of  procedure  was  now  adopted,  although  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  much  of  an  improvement  upon  the  one  just  described.  It 
certainly,  however,  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  more  scientific,  and  of  being 
less  frequently  followed  by  hemorrhage,  notwithstanding  it  coold  claim  Utll^  ^^ 
the  score  of  simplicitj  as  far  as  its  execution  waa  oonceiUfiA.    W  tou&gtfuA.  V^ 
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ligating  the  artery  above  and  below  the  tumor,  which  was  then  freely  opened, 
thoroughly  cleared  out,  and  stuffed  with  charpie,  to  promote  suppuration  and 
occlusion,  the  object  being  to  heal  the  wound  from  the  bottom.     Occasionallj 
the  more  adventurous  surgeon  took  the  more  speedy  route  of  extirpating  tlui 
tumor,  adopting  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  sometimes  pursued  at  the  present 
day  in  treating  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  consequent  upon  venesectioiL 
The  result,  too,  of  this  operation  was  often  most  disastrous;    many  of  the 
patients  died  of  the  effects  of  inflammation,  some  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  shock  of  the  amputation  performed  as  a  dernier  resort,  to 
save  them  from  impending  destruction.     To  prevent  these  sad  occurrencca,  and 
afford  the  sufferer  a  better  chance  of  recovery,  the  removal  of  the  limb  was  oftco 
the  only  expedient  thought  of  for  his  relief. 

a.    DELIGATION  OF  THE  ARTERY  AT  THE  CARDIAC  SIDE  OF  THE  TUMOR. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  some  of  the  procedures  above  descri1)ed  should  have 
continued  in  vogue  until  near  the  close  of  tlie  last  century.  The  fact  attests, 
more  fully  than  any  other  circumstance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  low 
state  of  surgery  up  to  that  period.  The  merit  of  performing  the  first  operation  for 
the  cure  of  aneurism  upon  strictly  scientific  principles  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Hunter. 
From  having  witnessed  so  many  failures  from  the  ordinary  methods,  he  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  artery  is  always 
diseased  for  some  distance  above  the  aneurism,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  incapable 
of  becoming  sufiBciently  occluded  prior  to  the  detachment  of  the  ligature  to 
prevent  hemorrhage.  Acting  under  this  conviction,  amply  confirmed  by  dissec- 
tion and  observation,  he  determined,  upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  to 
apply  the  ligature  to  a  sound  portion  of  the  vessel.  While  thus  revolving  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  a  man,  laboring  under  popliteal  aneurism,  was  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  then  one  of  the  surgeons.  The  patient 
was  a  coachman,  forty-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  tumor,  first  perceived  three 
years  previously,  was  not  only  quite  large,  but  attended  with  great  swelling  of 
the  foot  and  leg.  The  operation  was  executed  in  December,  1785,  the  femoral 
artery  being  exposed  a  little  below  its  middle,  and  surrounded  by  four  ligatures 
drawn  so  gently  as  simply  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  vessel  together.  "The 
reason  for  having  four  ligatures  was,"  as  is  stated  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  by 
whom  the  case  was  reported,  "  to  compress  such  a  length  of  artijry  as  might 
make  up  for  the  want  of  tightness,  it  being  wished  to  avoid  great  pressure  on  the 
vessel  at  anyone  part.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  were  carried  directly  out  of  the 
wound,  the  sides  of  which  were  now  brought  together  and  supported  by  sticking- 
plaster  and  a  linen  roller,  that  they  might  unite  by  the  first  intention." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  after-treatment  of  the 
case.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state  that  on  the  second  day  after 
the  operation  the  tumor  had  lost  more  than  ont^-third  of  its  original  bulk ;  that 
the  ligatures,  some  of  which  came  away  on  the  fifteenth  day,  excited  severe  in- 
flammation in  the  artery,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and  that  the  man 
left  the  hospital  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  in  good  health,  and  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  tumor  in  the  ham.  He  subsequently  resumed  his  former  occn- 
pation  as  coachman,  and  died  from  an  attack  of  remittent  fever,  fifteen  months 
after  the  operation.  The  limb  being  dissected,  the  femoral  artery  was  found  to 
be  impervious  as  high  up  as  the  profunda,  while  below  the  site  of  the  ligatures, 
as  far  down  as  the  tumor,  it  was  oj)en,  and  contained  blood,  except  just  where  it 
entered  the  aneurism,  where  it  had  become  obliterated.  The  sac  was  a  little 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  but  more  oblong  and  flattened,  and  contained  a  solid 
coagulum  adherent  to  its  internal  surface. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  this  case  for  two  reasons.  la 
the  fir.'^t  place  it  deserves  to  be  commemorated  because  it  embodies  the  application 
of  a  new  principle  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  which,  until  tln^n,  was  almost  uniformly 
fatal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  enable  us  to  establish,  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  we  could  otherwise  do,  lU^  viUvm^  oC  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  credit  of 
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having  originated  the  operation,  which  has  been  so  sturdily  deuied  him  by  the 
French  surgeons,  who  have,  almost  with  general  consent,  ascribed  it  to  their 
coantrvman,  Dominic  Anel. 

The  case  of  Auel  fell  accidentally  into  his  hands  during  a  visit  which  he  made 
to  Rome  in  1710.  His  patient  was  a  priest,  who,  from  a  prick  of  the  brachial 
artery  received  in  venesection,  had  an  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  the 
tumor  was  large,  and  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  bursting.  Having 
contrulled  the  circulation  in  the  limb  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  he  cut  cautioui^ly 
down  upon  the  artery,  and,  after  separating  it  from  the  accompanying  nerve,  he 
rairfed  it  upon  a  hook,  and  tied  it  as  near  to  the  tumor  as  possible.  All  pulsa- 
tion instantly  ceased,  tbe  ligature  came  away  on  the  eighteenth  day,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month  the  friar  was  able  to  use  his  arm  as  well  as  ever. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  operations  of  the  Knglish  and  French  sur- 
geons differed  from  each  other  in  every  particular;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that 
there  ever  should  have  existed  any  contrariety  of  opinion  respecting  them.  The 
proceilure  of  Anel  was  executed  for  the  cure  of  a  traumatic  aneurism  ;  the  artery 
was  perfectly  healthy,  and  it  was  tied  as  closely  to  the  tumor  as  poi>sible.  He 
never  supposed  that  he  was  about  to  establish  a  new  principle  in  surgery ;  he 
nowhere  alludes  to  any  such  intention ;  his  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to  afford 
his  patient,  who  was  suffering  great  agony,  and  who  might  bleed  to  death  at  any 
moment  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  his  tumor,  prompt  relief.  Hunter,  on  the 
contrary,  had  studied  the  subject  with  extraordinary  care  and  attention  ;  he  had 
made  numerous  dissections,  and  even  performed  some  experiments  upon  the  infe- 
rior animals,  as  the  dog  and  horse,  witii  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
artery  in  aneurism  and  its  ability  to  bear  the  ligature ;  and  he  had  clearly  per- 
ceived that,  as  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  old  operation  was  that  the  ligation 
was  always  made  too  near  to  the  tumor,  the  only  safety  would  be  to  tie  a  sound 
portion  of  the  vessel,  even  although  this  should  hv  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  aneurism.  His  object  was  not  to  cut  off"  the  supply  of  blood  at  once, 
bat  simply  to  weaken  its  passage  through  the  tumor,  thereby  giving  its  contents 
an  opportunity  of  undergoing  gradual  coagulation,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
yenting  the  distal  parts  of  the  limb  from  perishing  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  circulation.  The  result  of  the  ease  above  detailed  ))n)ved  the  correctness 
of  his  reasoning,  and  established,  upon  a  firm  and  immutable  basis,  what  is  now 
universally  recognized  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  as  the  Hunterian 
operation  for  aneurism. 

The  operation  of  Hunter  has  been  jx'rformed  upon  almost  every  artery  of  the 
body  liable  to  suffer  from  aneurism.  p]ven  the  aorta  itself  has  been  r(5peatedly 
tied ;  and,  although  all  the  eases  have  proved  fatal,  yet  the  result  has  been  such 
as  to  show%  most  conclusively,  that  the  event  has  been  due  much  more  to  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  surrounding  structures  than  to  the  violence  done  to  the 
circulation  by  cutting  off  so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  from  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels. Great  simplicity  now  characterizes  the  operation  ;  a  healthy  portion  of 
artery  is  selected,  great  care  is  taken,  in  exposing  the  vessel,  to  disturb  its  sheath 
as  little  as  possible,  and  only  one  ligature  is  used,  but  that  is  drawn  so  tightly  as 
to  lacerate  the  inner  and  middle  tunics,  when,  a  double  knot  being  made,  one 
extremity  is  cut  off,  and  the  other  is  brought  out  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  wound, 
which  is  then  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Cessation  of  pulsation  usually 
occurs  at  once  upon  tightening  the  ligature,  although  not  neces.<jarily  so ;  some- 
times, indeed,  several  days  ela[»se  before  it  is  fully  established,  but  even  then  it 
is  commonly  very  much  diminished  in  force,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  gradual 
formation  of  clots  uj)on  which  the  cure  ultimately  depends.  The  persistence  of 
the  circulation,  after  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  has  been  ligated,  arises  from  the 
anastomosing  branches  continuing  to  pour  their  contents  into  that  portion  of  the 
Tessel  which  lies  between  the  cord  and  the  sac,  as  well  as  into  the  sac  itself,  and 
perhaps  also  into  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery.  When  these  branches  are  in- 
ordinately large,  or  numerous,  they  may  k(^ep  up  such  a  supply  of  blood  as  to 
compromise  effectually  the  success  of  the  operation. 

The  operation  is  generally  followed  by  a  slight  diminuWoia  oil  \mbhq«k 
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the  limb,  but  this  rarely  lasts  beyond  a  few  hours,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
marked  increase  of  heat,  owing  to  the  augmented  actiyity  of  the  cutaneons  dr- 
culation,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  being  forced  principally  through  the  super- 
ficial capillaries.  Subsequently,  however,  as  the  anastomotic  branches  enlarge, 
and  the  circulation  becomes  equalized,  the  temperature  sinks  again,  and  now  per- 
haps somewhat  below  the  normal  standard,  the  parts  really  feeling,  for  the  first 
time,  the  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  ligation  of  the  artery.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  limb  retains  its  temperature  after  the  operation  with  hardly  any  varia- 
tion, as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  silk  ligature.  Dr.  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  case  of 
aneurism,  in  1859,  tied  the  common  iliac  artery  with  a  silver  wire,  simply  ap- 
proximating the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  leaving  the  wire  in  the  wonnd,  convinced 
of  its  entire  harmlessness.  The  patient  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  but,  as  no 
autopsy  was  made,  the  disposition  of  the  ligature  was  not  ascertained.  At  the 
Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  1861,  I  secured,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  femoral  artery  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism ;  the  patient  rapidly  recovered 
without  any  untoward  symptom,  and  the  wire  still  remains  in  the  thigh,  nearij 
the  entire  wound  having  healed  by  the  first  intention.  Since  that  period  I  hare 
operated,  equally  successfully,  with  the  metallic  wire  upon  two  other  cases. 

In  ligating  an  artery  in  its  continuity  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  the  greatest 
possible  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  accompanying  veins,  as  such  an 
accident  inevitably  endangers  the  issue  of  the  case  by  provoking  a  bad  form  of 
phlebitis,  from  the  effects  of  whi(rh  few  persons  recover.  The  ligature,  pas^ 
through  the  vessel,  embraces  a  portion  of  it  tightly  along  with  the  artery,  and, 
consequently,  acts  precisely  as  a  soton,  causing  diffusive  inflammation,  not  onlj 
in  the  vein  itself,  but  also  in  the  surrounding  structures.  The  risk  will  be  par- 
ticularly great  when  an  artery  is  tied  close  to  the  aneurism,  as,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  disease,  the  inflammation  of  the  sac  not  unfrequently  extends  along 
the  cellular  substance  which  connects  the  two  vessels,  thus  rendering  them  gp^ 
cially  intolerant  of  interference.  When  such  an  accident  happens,  the  ligature 
must  at  once  be  withdrawn,  and  repassed  with  more  care,  either  at  the  same 
point  or  a  short  distance  above  or  below.  The  bleeding  is  easily  arrested  by 
compression. 

After-treatment. — The  treatment  after  the  operation  must  be  conducted  with 
great  judgment  and  attention.  The  patient  being  carried  to  bed,  the  limb  is 
placed  in  an  easy  and  relaxed  position,  but  not  elevated,  lest  arterial  influx  be 
interfered  with ;  and  it  is  well,  especially  if  there  is  a  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, that  it  should  be  enveloi)ed  for  some  time  in  wadding.  Cold  applications 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  even  if  the  skin  manifest  inordinate  heat  with  some 
degree  of  swelling,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  by  lowering  the  vital 
powers,  and  so  laying  the  foundation  for  mortification.  A  full  anodyne  should 
be  administered  immediately  after  the  operation,  to  tranquillize  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  light  diet  is  to  be  observed,  with  cooling  drinks ;  and  the  temperature  of 
the  apartment  is  not  permitted  to  exceed  65°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  bowels  most 
not  be  opened  for  several  days,  and  then  only  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  drastic 
purgatives  being  particularly  objectionable  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  cause 
excitement  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries ;  occurrences  which  would  inevitably 
be  injurious  after  such  an  operation. 

Causes  of  Failure. — The  causes  of  failure  after  the  Hnnterian  operation  are, 
first,  violent  inflammation,  followed  by  mortification  ;  secondly,  death  of  the  limb 
from  deficiency  of  blood ;  thirdly,  secondary  hemorrhage,  either  from  premature 
detachment  of  the  ligature,  or  rupture  of  the  sac  ;  and,  fourthly,  maintenance  of 
the  circulation  by  means  of  a  redundant  anastomosis. 

Ligation  of  an  artery  is  not  often  followed  by  severe  inflammation  at  the  seat 
of  the  operation  ;  the  parts,  indeed,  generally  unite  by  the  first  intention,  or,  if 
there  is  any  suppuration,  it  is  chiefly  at  the  seat  of  the  ligature.  It  is  only,  or 
mainly,  in  persons  of  bad  constitution  that  the  resulting  action  is  apt  to  become 
excessive,  or  to  assume  an  erysipelatous  character,  threatening  limb  and  life. 

Morlification  of  the  Wmb  \>e\o^  l\i^  ft^^\.  qI  >^!^^  Q^«t^\wi,l\^\a.  vAfimmmitioii 
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and  defective  circulation,  is  met  with  almoat  exclusively  in  the  inferior  extremities 
after  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  for  aneurism  of  the  popliteal.  Of  156  cases 
of  this  operation,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Norris,  28,  or  about  5j  per  cent,  were  fol- 
lowed bv  this  accident.  Of  these  cases  11  died,  and  Y  recovered,  6  of  the  latter 
having  esca^u'd  with  the  loss  of  the  affected  limb.  The  probability  is  that  gan- 
grene may  arise  from  a  mere  want  of  blood  in  the  parts,  but  most  generally  it  is 
dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the  artery  leading  to  the  fonnation  of  fibrinous 
clots,  and  the  consequent  closure  of  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  and  also  of  some 
of  the  collateral  channels.  The  mortification  usually  begins  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  from  which  it  gradually 
spreads  until  the  patient  dies,  as  he  usually  does  in  from  five  to  ten  days  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

The  best  means  of  averting  this  untoward  occurrence  is  to  place  the  limb  in  a 
proper  position  and  to  guard  against  overaction  in  the  parts.  If  gangrene  mani- 
fest itself,  notwithstanding  our  endeavors  to  prevent  it,  immediate  recourse  should 
be  had  to  amputation,  the  limb  being,  if  possible,  removed  above  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism. 

The  occurrence  of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  this  operation  may  usually  be 
expected  about  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  but  it  may  come  on 
before  this,  or  it  may  not  take  })Iace  until  much  later.  In  general  it  supervenes 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eighteenth  day.  A  diseased  state  of  the  artery,  exces- 
sive inflammation,  or  the  mal-application  of  the  ligature  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  exciting  causes  of  the  accident. 

The  frequency  of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  the  Ilunterian  operation  has 
been  differently  estimated  by  different  writ«*rs.  Lisfranc  collected  180  eases,  of 
which  32  were  followed  by  this  occurrence.  In  530  cases  analyzed  by  Porta, 
secondary  hemorrhage  took  ))lace  in  73,  of  which  more  than  one-half  perished, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  loss  of  blood.  If  we  descend  to  particular 
operations  it  will  be  found  that  of  38  cases  of  ligation  of  the  carotid  there  were 
7  ca.<;es  of  secondary  hemorrhage  with  2  cures  and  5  deaths ;  the  external  iliac 
affords  8  cases  out  of  07,  of  which  5  died  and  3  were  cured.  Of  187  operations 
upon  the  femoral  artery,  19  were  followed  by  hemorrhage,  and  of  these  9  died  and 
9  were  cured,  the  otlier  recovering  after  amputation,  rendered  necessary  on 
account  of  the  f)ersi.^tencc  of  the  bleeding. 

The  principal  remedies  for  secondary  hemorrhage,  after  such  an  operation,  arc 
^ntle  but  sy.stematic  pressure  at  the  site  of  the  bleeding,  and  also  over  the  main 
trunk  of  the  vessel,  assisted  by  the  internal  u.<?e  of  acetate  of  h^ad  and  opium  in 
anion  with  veratrum  virido.  Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary  to  tie  the  artery 
higher  up ;  or  evc^n  to  amputate,  especially  if,  when  the  surgetm  is  called  to  the 
case,  the  loss  of  blood  has  already  been  great,  and  the  parts  are  much  obscured 
from  swelling  and  infiltration. 

Rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac  is  uncommon  after  the  operation.  It  is  ob- 
servcil  chiefly  in  cases  of  long  standing,  where  interference  has  been  delayed  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  the  surgeon,  or  the  obstinacy  of  the  patient.  The 
rupture  may  be  causcul  cither  by  the  gradual  absorption  and  attenuation  of  the 
sac,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  pressure  of  some  bony  prominence,  or  it  may  be  duo 
solely  to  the  effects  of  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case,  which  is  by  far  the  more 
frequent  of  the  two,  the  accident  generally  occurs  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
after  the  operation,  and  is  always  preceded  by  well  marked  local  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  indicative  of  the  impending  mischief 

Rupture  of  an  aneurismal  sac  hardly  admits  of  satisfactory  treatment.  When 
the  tumor  is  favorably  situated,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  lay  it  freely  open,  and 
to  secure  the  main  artery  leading  to  it  above  and  below.  When  this  is  impracti- 
cable, our  chief  reliance  nmst  be  u[>on  well  adjusted  pressure,  assisted  by  cold  appli- 
cations and  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  moderate  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

A  return  of  puliation  in  the  aneurismal  sac  is  occasionally  observed,  and  is 
generally  due  to  a  redundant  collateral  circulation,  or  an  anomalous  arrangement 
of  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  tumor,  as,  for  example,  the  high  division  of  t.K<^ 
femoral.     In  some  cases  it  continues  after  the  app\\eal\oii  ol  W\^  \\\^*QXMt^  \  yql 
VOL.  I.— 44  .^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
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general,  however,  it  comes  on  at  a  variable  period,  and  now  and  then  an  insttnce 
occurs  in  which  it  reappears  several  times  duriug  the  progress  of  the  after-treat- 
ment. The  pulsation  usually  ceases  spontaneously,  followed  bj  the  gradual 
shrinking  of  the  sac.  When  it  continues  obstiuatc,  and  the  tumor  either  retaiiu 
its  former  bulk,  or  progressively  enlarges,  the  remedy  most  likely  to  be  soccessfal 
is  steady  compression  both  of  the  aneurism  and  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb. 
In  popliteal  aneurism  forced  flexion  of  the  leg  might  be  tried. 

None  of  these  accidents,  save  the  last,  and  that  is  a  very  improbable  one,  will 
be  likely  to  happen  if  the  part  and  system  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  operation,  if  the  disease  has  not  made  too  much  progress,  and,  finally,  if 
proper  care  and  judgment  be  employed  in  managing  the  case  after  the  application 
of  the  ligature.  Deligation  of  the  carotid  arteries  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  with  softening  of 
the  former  of  these  organs  and  hepatization  of  the  latter.  Much  of  the  mortalltj 
from  the  operation  is  caused  by  these  diseases. 

Cases  have  occurred  in  which  this  operation  has  been  followed  by  phlebitis, 
pyemia,  tetanus,  and  apoplexy,  but  such  results  arc  extremely  rare,  and  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  procedure. 

No  recent  statistics  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  on  a  large  scale,  have  appeared. 
The  most  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  know,  arc  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Inman,  of 
Liverpool,  published  in  1844.  His  table  was  made  up  of  all  the  reliable  cases 
that  had  been  recorded  up  to  that  period  in  the  various  medical  and  surgical 
periodicals. 

Arteriea.  Caset.  Deathi.  Proportloa. 

Innominate 6  6 

Subclavian 40  18  1  in  2 

Carotid 40  11  1  in  4 

Abdominal  aorta 3  3 

Common  iliao 8  3  1  in  2} 

Internal  iliao 4  2  1  in  2 

External  iliac 27                   9  1  in  3 

Femoral 42  7  1  in  6 

Total     ....  170  59  1  in  3 

Benjamin  Phillips  has  collected  380  cases  of  this  operation,  of  which  112  proved 
fatal.  Of  418  cases  analyzed  by  Porta,  117  perished.  Lisfranc  found  38  deaths 
in  125  cases.  It  thus  appears  that  the  mortality  after  this  operation  is  truly 
frightful ;  a  circumstance  which  should  induce  every  practitioner  to  regard  it 
with  suspicion  and  distrust. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that  such  an  operation  should 
never  be  performed  when  the  case  is  attended  witli  great  disorder  of  the  general 
health,  serious  disease  of  an  important  internal  organ,  as  the  heart  or  lungs,  or 
the  coexistence  of  aneurism  in  any  of  the  large  vessels,  more  especially  if  the 
concomitant  lesion  has  already  made  unusual  progress.  Particular  inquiry  should 
always  be  made  into  the  condition  of  the  kidneys ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  affec- 
tion which  exercises  so  prejudicial  an  influence  upon  recovery  as  albuminuria. 
Pregnancy  should  be  no  bar  to  the  procedure ;  and  several  instances  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  patients  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  after  the  deligation  of  a  large  artery  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism 
complicated  with  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

b,  DELIGATION  OP  THE  ARTERY  AT  THE  DISTAL  SIDE  OP  THE  TUMOR. 

It  is  well  known  that  aneurism  occasionally  occurs  so  near  the  trunk  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  perform  the  Hunterian  operation,  or  that  the  artery, 
although  accessible  at  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor,  is  too  much  diseased  to 
enable  it  to  support  a  ligature.  Mons.  Brasdor,  a  professor  in  the  old  school 
of  surgery  at  Paris,  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago,  after  much  reflection  upon 
the  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  gradual  and  efficient  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  aneurism  might  be  produced  by  placing  the  cord  upon  the  arteiy 
At  its  distal  aspect    He  liiikd  no  o^^t\.\xTi\V3,ViOH9«^i&t,oC  solving  the  ptMtm 
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upon  the  haman  subject.  The  merit  of  this  was  reserved  for  Desehamps, 
althoagh  the  case  upon  which  he  tried  it  could  hardiy  have  been  worse  for  such 
an  undertakiug.  The  patient,  besides  being  old,  was  worn  out  by  suffering,  and 
the  tumor,  which  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  extending  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Poupart's  ligament,  was  nearly  seventeen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  operation  was  tedious  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
artery,  and  the  absence  of  pulsation,  but  the  vessel  was  at  length  discovered 
and  elTectually  secured.  Contrary,  however,  to  expectation,  the  aneurism,  which 
had  made  marked  progress  for  some  time  previously,  now  rapidly  increased  in 
▼olume,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  when  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting, 
it  was  resolved  to  perform  the  ordinary  operation,  notwithstanding  the  reasons 
which  had  just  before  been  urged  against  its  adoption.  Two  ligatures  were 
applied,  but  the  operation  was  attended  with  copious  hemorrhage,  and  the  man 
died  in  eight  hours  after. 

The  operation  of  Brasdor  was  next  performed  by  Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  in  a  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  extending  so  high  up  into  the  abdomen 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  place  a  ligature  between  it  and  the  heart.  The 
femoral  artery  was,  therefore,  tied  a  short  distance  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
between  the  epigastric  and  profunda.  The  patient  did  well  for  some  days,  when 
the  tumor,  which  had  been  gradually  diminishing  in  volume,  burst,  causing  death 
by  hemorrhage. 

What  the  results  of  these  two  attempts  might  have  been,  if  the  cases  had 
been  of  a  more  favorable  character,  is  a  matter  which  must,  of  course,  be  left  to 
conjecture.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  attc>mpt  was  made  to  repeat  the 
operation  until  1825,  when,  almost  forgotten  by  the  profession,  it  was  performed 
by  Mr.  James  Wardrop,  of  Lomion,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery. 
The  success  was  complete.  The  ligation  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
diminution  of  the  tumor,  which  gradually  progressed  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  week,  the  neck  had  nearly  regained  its  natural  form ;  the  ligature  had 
dropped  off,  and  the  general  health  was  entirely  re-established.  The  patient,  a 
woman,  aged  seventy-five,  continued  to  be  perfectly  well  three  years  after  the 
operation. 

Having  been  equally  successful  in  several  other  cases,  Mr.  Wardrop  was  in- 
duced to  extend  the  principh*  of  Brasdor's  operation  to  aneurism  of  the  innomi- 
nate artery.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  by  tying  one  of  the  branches  of  this  artery, 
the  force  of  the  circulation  might  be  so  far  diminished  in  the  tumor  bi*Iow  as  to 
cause  the  solidification  of  its  contents;  and,  a  favorable  opportunity  soon  after 
arising,  he  was  not  slow  in  putting  his  ideas  in  practice.  The  patient,  a  female, 
aged  forty-five,  had  a  pulsating  swelling,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  neck,  its  base  being  concealed  by  the  sternum,  and  evidently 
connected  with  the  innominate  artery.  For  the  cure  of  this  disease  the  right 
subclavian  was  tied  in  July,  1827,  with  the  effect  of  a  gradual  amelioration  of 
the  distressing  symptoms,  and  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  tumor,  its  site 
being  occupied  nicnjly  by  an  unnatural  hardness,  the  result,  probably,  of  the 
remains  of  the  aneurism.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  fourteen  months 
afterwanls,  at  which  time  the  carotid  artery  still  pulsated,  although  not  so  vig- 
orously as  the  left,  and  the  woman  was  in  better  health  than  she  had  been  for  a 
long  time. 

The  procedure  now  described  constitutes  what  is  called  Wardrop's  operation, 
although  it  is  in  reality,  as  was  Ix'fore  intimated,  merely  an  extension  of  that  of 
Brasdor;  and  is  only  applicable  to  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery.  It  has 
been  performed  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
generally  by  tying  the  common  carotid ;  but  the  results  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  unfavorable,  owing,  as  luis  been  alleged,  and  as  is  probably  the  fact,  to  the 
occarrence  of  violent  inflammation  both  in  the  aneurisnml  sac  and  in  the  vessels 
in  immediate  communication  with  it,  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  days,  or,  at 
most,  in  a  few  weeks. 

Deligation  of  the  artery  at  the  distal  side  of  the  sac  has  hitherto  been  most 
disastrous.     Thus,  of  27  cases,  collected  by  Mr.  Erlch&eu,  &v:a.W\  ^x^v^^'X^  vimmmx- 
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Fig.  256. 


Fig.  257. 


HuDter's. 


Brasdur's. 


Wardrop'H, 


red  in  20,  while  in  the  remaimng 
7,  although  the  patients  escaped 
with  their  lives,  no  benefit  whatever 
resulted  in  regard  to  the  cure  of  the 
aneurism. 

The  annexed  cuts  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  the  various  methods  of 
ligating  arteries  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism, above  described.  A  glance 
will  serve  to  show  how  inefficient 
such  an  operation  must  be  when  per- 
formed according  to  the  plan  sag- 
gested  by  Mr.  Wardrop. 

C.    INSTRUBfENTAL  COMPRESSIOIT. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  bj 
compression  dates  back  to  a  very 
early  period  of  the  profession,  and, 
although  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  formerly  conducted  were  far 
from  being  scientific,  numerous  cases 
have  been  published  illustrative  of 
its  efficacy.  It  is  not  my  design  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  operation, 
or  to  seek  out  its  inventor  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  him  praise  for  his 
ingenuity  and  enterprise ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  compression  was  ori- 
ginally applied  directly  to  the  tumor,  or  to  the  tumor  and  the  limb  upon  which  it 
was  situated,  either  by  means  of  an  apparatus  specially  constructed  for  the  object, 
or  by  a  compress  and  roller,  extended  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  extremity  up- 
wards, beyond  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  practice  was  most  frequently  employed 
for  the  relief  of  traumatic  aneurism,  particularly  that  form  of  it  consequent  upon 
injury  of  the  brachial  artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  and,  although  it  proved 
occasionally  successful,  not  a  few  cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
violent  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  limb,  eventuating  in  ulceration,  abscess,  or 
gangrene. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Yernet,  a  French  military  surgeon,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  curing  aneurism  by  applying  compression  upon  the  artery 
immediately  beyond  the  tumor,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which 
Brasdor  soon  after  suggested  the  use  of  the  ligature.  He  thought  that  the 
operation  was  particularly  adapted  to  aneurism  situated  so  near  to  the  trunk  as 
to  forbid  a  resort  to  the  ligature,  or  compression  upon  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
swelling.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  practised  it  only  in  one  instance — 
upon  a  man  affected  with  inguinal  aneurism — and  that  so  great  was  the  disturb- 
ance which  it  created  in  the  pulsations  of  the  sac,  that  he  was  obliged,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  abandon  it.  From  the  want  of  success  attending  the  case,  ill 
adapted  as  it  was  to  test  the  principles  of  a  new  process,  no  one,  it  seems,  felt 
afterwards  disposed  to  make  further  trial  of  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  as  an  ingenious  suggestion. 

Compression  of  the  artery  above  the  tumor,  or  between  it  and  the  heart,  was 
first  distinctly  insisted  upon  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Freer,  of  England,  in  his  observations  on  aneurism,  published  early  in  the 
present  century.  In  the  work  here  referred  to,  he  gives  special  directions  for 
applying  the  compression,  enjoining  that  it  should  be  made  by  enveloping  the 
whole  limb  with  a  bandage,  and  placing  upon  the  vessel,  in  the  most  superficial 
portion  of  its  extent,  a  small  pad,  which  was  theh  to  be  screwed  down  by  means 
of  a  tourniquet.  To  render  its  action  more  effective,  a  plate  was  secured  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  limb,  which,  while  it  defended  the  integuments  and  muscles 
from  injurious  constriction,  concentrated  the  force  upon  the  particular  point  of 
the  artery  where  it  seemed  to  \>e  mos\,  \i^^^^^.    ^Q\^\\3Qs\a.\^d\\\^  tjhia  precautioil, 
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the  application  of  the  tourniquet  was  soon  followed  by  pain  and  oedema  of  the 
extremity,  generally  so  violent  as  speedily  to  necessitate  its  removal.  Short, 
however,  as  the  compression  was,  it  occasionally  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cure, 
which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  the  steady  but  cautious  use  of  the  ordinary 
compress  and  bandage. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  Freer,  Dupuytren  and  others  applied  them- 
selves to  this  mode  of  curing  aneurism,  devising  useful  and  ingenious  instruments 
as  substitutes  for  the  more. clumsy  contrivance  above  described.  The  French 
surgeon,  in  particular,  invented  a  most  admirable  compressor,  at  once  simple  and 
efficient,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  he  employed  successfully  in 
several  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  inferior  extremity.  The  cures,  however,  that 
were  effected  in  this  way  were  few  compared  with  the  great  number  of  failures, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  treatment  never  met  with  much  favor.  What 
added  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  practitioners  was  that,  in  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  it  was  followed  by  results  highly  prejudicial  to  the  limb,  if  not 
to  both  limb  and  life. 

Thus  stood  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression,  when,  in  1843,  it  was 
destined  to  experience  a  complete  revolution  in  the  hands  of  several  eminent 
surgeons  of  Dublin,  particularly  Ilutton  and  Bellingham,  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
a  short  tract  upon  the  subject,  was  the  first  to  point  out,  upon  correct  and  scientific 
principles,  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  in  curing  the  disease.  Prior  to  this 
period,  one  replete  with  interest  to  the  progress  of  surgery  and  humanity,  com- 
pression was  a  very  painful  and  hap-hazard  proceeding,  conducted  without  any 
discrimination  and  judgment,  and,  consequently,  without  any  certainty  as  to  its 
results.  The  idea  was  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  applied  firmly  and  steadily,  so  as  to  arrest  the  circulation,  and  cause  adhesion 
of  the  sides  of  the  artery,  very  much  as  in  the  operation  of  ligation.  Hence 
the  poor  patient  was  generally  subjected  to  immense  torture,  often  compelling  the 
speedy  discontinuance  of  the  treatment,  which,  however,  notwithstanding  this, 
was  occasionally  followed  by  the  worst  consequences,  as  manifested  in  the  violent 
swelling  of  the  affected  limb,  and  perhaps  its  ultimate  loss  by  gangrene.  The 
pi^edure  was  altogether  a  blind  one,  and,  therefore,  just  as  likely  to  prove 
prejudicial  as  useful.  It  was  employed  by  one  practitioner  simply  because  it 
had  occasionally  been  employed  successfully  by  another,  and  not  because  any  one 
had,  as  yet,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  down  any  broad  and  definite  rules  of 
action.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  so  lung  in  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  surgeons  ;  that  it  was  totally  abandoned  at  one  time,  and  resumed,  with  doubts 
and  misgivings,  at  another.  Its  principles  were  not  yet  fully  developed,  or 
placed  upon  a  just  and  comprehen.sive  basis.  This  labor  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Bellingham  and  his  able  associates,  who  thus  created  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  aneurism,  hardly  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  ligature.  What  the  ultimate 
fate  of  this  treatment  will  be  time  alone  can  determine ;  that  it  is  destined  to 
supersede  entirely,  as  some  have  predicted,  the  use  of  the  ligature,  is  extremely 
questionable,  and  yet,  considering  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  it, 
such  an  occurrence  seems  not  improbable. 

Compression,  as  now  conducted,  is  not  only  safe,  but  comparatively  free  from 
pain ;  and,  although  it  is  often  tedious,  yet  few  cases  will  ultimately  resist  its 
influence.  It  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
in  which  its  greatest  triumphs  have  hitherto  been  achieved,  but  it  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femoral  artery,  and 
in  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  particularly  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  It  is  applied 
at  the  site  oP  the  Ilunterian  operation,  that  is,  upon  a  sound  portion  of  the 
vessel,  at  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor,  and  generally  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it ;  gently  and  intermitteptly,  not  firmly  and  persistently  as  in  the  old 
method ;  just  sufficiently  to  retard  and  weaken  the  circulation  in  the  sac,  not  to 
arrest  it,  and  so  as  to  favor  the  gradual  formation  of  clots ;  allowing  time  for  the 
development  of  the  collateral  vessels,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nourishment 
of  the  distal  portion  of  the  member.  Occlusion  of  the  atl^ix^  «l\,  W\^  ^\\j^.  ^1 
compression  is  not  wished  for;  on  the  contrary,  it  \a  d«&\T«\A^  V\i«X  \Xi^  n^^%>^ 
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Fig.  258. 


should  remain  pervious,  and  retain  as  many  of  its  normal  properties  as  ponible. 
As  the  stratification  of  the  sac  proceeds;  as  layer  after  layer  of  fibrin  is de* 
posited,  and  becomes  firmly  cemented  to  that  which  preceded  it,  the  hollow  pooch 
is  gradually  filled  up,  and  usually,  along  with  it,  also  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
artery.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  the  blood  con- 
tinuing to  flow  from  the  artery  in  a  direct  stream  across  the  sac  in  a  sortof  ditd, 
groove,  or  narrow  channel. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  compression,  various  instruments  hare  been 

devised,  one  of  the  most  simple  and  cffiGientof 
which  is  represented  in  fig.  258 ;  it  is  a  modifiei- 
tion  of  that  of  Charriere,  and  was  successfhDj 
employed  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  this  city,  in  t  nse 
of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery.  It  coofliti 
of  a  long,  wide,  concave,  steel  plate,  supportiag 
three  semicircles  of  the  same  metal,  arranged  m. 
two  segments,  which  slide  upon  each  other,  ud 
are  connected  each  at  their  free  extremity  with  i 
screw  and  pad.  The  whole  constraction  of  Ae 
instrument  is  such  as  to  enable  the  surgeoito 
regulate  the  pressure  with  the  greatest  nicetjj 
making  it  more  or  less  firmly,  and  at  one  or  more 
points,  or  alternately  at  different  points;,  is  Gi- 
cumstances  may  seem  to  reqnire. 

The  annexed  drawings,  figs.  259,  260,  and  S61, 
are  added  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  avail  himself  of  the  ott  of 
other  compressors,  if  the  one  here  described  should  prove  inadequate. 


Gibbont't   modification  of  Charrivre't 
compressur. 


Fig.  259, 


Fig.  260. 


Carte*fl  compressor  for  the  care  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism. 


Ho«*7*s  vUnp. 


f 


It  will  generally  be  well,  if  the  patient  is  at  all  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  to 
instnict  him  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  so  that  he  may  regulate  the  compresaon 
according  to  its  effects  ;  lessening  it  if  it  is  productive  of  pain,  and  conversely. 

One  important  principle  in  the  treatment  is  to  compress  the  artery  against  the 
bone,  as  a  point  of  support ;  if  the  pressure  is  widely  diffused  it  will  only  sene 
to  embarrass  the  venous  circulation,  and  to  retard  the  cure.  The  prelimiBiiy 
treatment  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  Hunterian  operation ;  and  during  thepio- 
gress  of  the  cure  the  limb  should  be  kept  constantly  bandaged  from  its  distil 
extremity  upwards,  to  sxrp^oxX.  \\v^  co^^^X^x-^  -^^.^^^U,  and  prevent  oedema.  Strid 
quietude,  both  of  mmd  aa^  \io^y ,  ^\\o\3\^  \ife  Oa^'^x^^^s  >^^  ^^^kAuld  be  mW 
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bat  BulBcientlj  notritious ;  and  free  use  shonld  be  made  of  aconite,  opinm,  and 
acetate  of  lead,  as  suggested  under  the  head  of  the  treatment  of  internal  aneurism. 
If  the  case  is  very  protracted,  and  the  health 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  consequent  confine-  Fig.  261. 

ment,  gentle  exercise  may  be  permitted  in  the 
open  air,  the  instrument  being  worn  several 
hours  in  the  morning  and  evening.  If  any  con- 
siderable swelling  arise  in  the  limb,  all  treatment 
mast  be  temporarily  suspended,  and  measures 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  morbid  action.  To 
continue  the  compression  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  to  jeopard  the  safety  both  of 
the  part  and  patient. 

The  period  at  which  a  cure  may  reasonably 
be  looked  for  in  this  treatment,  is  subject  to 
mach  diyersity ;  in  some  instances  compression 
for  a  few  hours  has  sufficed  to  produce  this 
event ;  in  others,  and  these  embrace  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  number  of  days  are  re- 
qaired;    occasionally,   several   weeks   elapse;  Carte's oircaUr comprewor. 

and  examples  have  been  reported  where  the 

stratification  and  obliteration  of  the  sac  were  not  completed  under  two  months. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cure 
will  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  small ness  of  the  tumor,  the  tolerance  of 
the  part  to  compression,  and  the  absence  of  complications. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  instrumental  compression  are, 
on  the  whole,  highly  flattering,  contrasting  most  favorably  with  those  of  the 
Hunterian  deligation.  Thns,  of  127  cases  of  compression,  rigidly  analyzed  by 
Broca,  116  were  successful,  or  in  the  proportion  of  91  to  the  100.  Altogether,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  cases  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Norris,  of  188  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  femoral 
artery,  treated  according  to  the  Hunterian  principle,  show  a  mortality  of  46,  or 
in  the  ratio  nearly  of  one  death  to  three  recoveries.  The  tables  of  Mr.  Inman, 
given  in  a^previous  page,  exhibit  a  similar  result. 

Besides  its  indisputable  safety,  compression  has  the  advantage,  if  it  fail,  that 
it  does  not  preclude  the  propriety  afterwards  of  a  resort  to  the  ligature. 

d.    DIGITAL  COMPRESSION. 

Digital  compression  for  the  cure  of  external  aneurism  has  not  attracted  as 
much  attention,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  as  its  importance  demands. 
Originally  proposed  as  a  distinct  measure,  in  1846,  by  Professor  Vanzetti,  of 
the  University  of  Padua,  it  was  first  successfully  employed,  a  year  later,  by 
Professor  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  in  which  he 
eared  his  patient  in  forty  hours,  tbc  compression  having  been  maintained  by  a 
relay  of  assistants. 

In  a  communication  in  the  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for 
January,  1859,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  has  narrated  the  details  of  a  case  of  femoral 
aneurism  cured  by  digital  compression,  and  he  has  accompanied  his  paper  by  a 
statistical  report  of  twenty -two  other  examples  treated  by  the  same  method.  As 
this  paper  gives  a  more  full  account  of  the  subject  than  any  other  which  has 
fallen  under  my  notice,  I  shall  freely  avail  myself  of  its  contents. 

It  is  to  aneurisms  of  the  extremities  that  this  procedure  is  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, applicable,  as  the  compression  must  be  made  to  boar  upon  some  point 
of  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  brachial  has  been  compressed  in  three  instances  only ;  once  for  aneurism  of 
the  radial  artery  near  the  wrist,  and  twice  for  arterio- venous  aneurism  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  In  all  these  cases,  the  pressure  was  easily  maintained,  and 
the  cure  was  effected  in  a  short  time.     The  femoral  artery,  at  different  portions 
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of  its  course,  has  been  the  scat  of  compression  nineteen  times  for  popliteal  and 
femoral  aneurism,  of  which  thirteen  cases  have  been  cured.  The  external  iliac 
has  been  subjected  to  the  same  procedure  in  two  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism;  in 
one  the  pressure  was  insupportable,  and  in  the  other  the  assistants  became  bo 
fatigued  that  it  was  discontinued.  Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  in  this  situation 
to  keep  up  the  pressure,  and  such  cases  should,  therefore,  be  excluded. 

It  has  been  shown  that  digital  compression  has  beeh  successful  where  mechani- 
cal compression  was  unbearable,  or  had  failed,  whether  alone  or  conjoined  with 
other  means,  interrupted  or  continued,  complete  or  incomplete ;  it  has  even,  in 
several  cases,  been  applied  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  in  these  instances 
either  a  cure  was  effected,  or  the  tumor  was  so  modified  that  subsequent  ligation, 
or  mechanical  compression  of  tlie  artery  always  resulted  in  recovery.  In  no 
case  has  it  ever  been  followed  by  any  bad  consequences,  as  is  so  apt  to  happen 
in  ligation. 

The  pain  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  is  not  greater  than  that  caused 
by  the  pad  of  an  instrument ;  should  the  point  of  pressure  become  tender,  flour 
may  be  sprinkled  upon  the  surface,  or  a  thin,  wet  cloth  may  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  fmger  and  skin.  However  this  may  be,  suffering,  both  local  and 
general,  may  easily  be  allayed  by  the  free  exhibition  of  anodynes,  which  should 
never  be  neglected. 

Of  the  23  cases  tabulated  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gross,  15  w^ere  popliteal,  with 
10  cures,  and  5  failures  ;  4  were  femoral,  with  3  cures ;  2  wore  inguinal,  both 
being  unsuccessful ;  and  2  were  arterio-venous,  with  a  favorable  result.  Thus, 
of  the  23,  15  were  perfectly  successful.  Of  the  latter,  the  compression  in  5  was 
employed  independently  of  other  means ;  in  5  the  digital  alternated  with  me- 
chanical compression ;  in  4  cases,  apparatus  had  been  abandoned,  when  digital 
compression  effected  a  cure ;  and  in  1  the  compression  was  of  a  mixed  character. 
Of  the  failures,  in  G  cases  digital  compression  was  employed  before  other  means, 
and  in  2  after  trial  by  apparatus  had  been  abandoned. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  here  detailed  will  serve  to  show  that  digital  com- 
pression, alternating  with  the  use  of  apparatus,  succeeded  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  was  resorted  to,  and  that,  when  employed  primarily  and  alone,  there 
were  five  cures  out  of  seven  cases.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  double 
method,  in  which  digital  and  instrumental  compression  alternate  with  each  other, 
is  the  most  eligible,  not  only  on  account  of  its  having  effected  cures  in  fevery  case 
in  which  it  has  been  used,  but  because  it  is  more  easy  of  application,  and  gives 
rise  to  much  less  inconvenience  to  the  assistants ;  in  fact,  the  patient  himself 
may  sometimes  regulate  the  pressure  with  perfect  success. 

The  period  required  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  this  method  is  incomparably 
shorter  than  by  any  other  known  plan  of  treatment.  Thus,  of  fourteen  cases, 
the  shortest  time  required  for  a  cure  was  three  and  a  half  hours,  the  longest 
being  seven  days,  and  the  average  two  days  and  two-thirds.  When  compared 
with  the  cases  cured  by  instrumental  compression,  the  length  of  time  is  most 
striking.  In  the  London  hospitals,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  average 
time  for  the  cure  of  twenty-six  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism  was 
nineteen  days ;  while  Broca  found  that  the  mean  duration  of  treatment  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  was  about  fifteen  days.  The  greatest  objection  to  digital  compression 
is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  assistants.  Since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Grosses  paper,  not  less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  addi- 
tional cases  of  cure  by  digital  compression  have  been  reported. 

e,  FORCED  FLEXION. 

This  mode  of  treatment,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the  profession  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  of  England,  is  applicable  chiefly,  if  not  exclusirelj,  !■ 
aneurism  of  the  ham  and  bend  of  the  arm ;  possibly  cases  might  arise  in  whiA 
it  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  aneurism  of  the  groin  and  axilla.  TIm 
principle  of  the  treatment  consists  in  moderating  and  retarding  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  tumor  by  bending  l\ie  Yv^^  ^oidVA^  w^o\i  \.Vi^  ^Vi\%Vi,  oo  aa  to  approzimilo 
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the  heel  to  the  buttock,  and  confining  it  there  by  means  of  a  strap,  the  limb  being 
previously  enveloped  in  a  bandage.  The  patient  need  not  be  rigidly  confined  to 
bed,  but  may  occasionally  sit  up,  and  even  exercise  on  crutches.  Pain  and 
stiffness  of  the  limb  may  be  diminished  with  inunction  of  oil  and  chloroform. 
Care  is  taken  to  move  the  knee  occasionally,  lest  anchylosis  should  occur.  The 
cure  is  always  tedious,  from  three  to  six  weeks  being  generally  required  for  the 
complete  arrest  of  the  pulsation,  and  in  a  number  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
treatment  has  been  pursued  it  has  signally  failed ;  in  several,  the  patient  was 
unwilling  to  bear  the  restraint  which  it  imposed,  and  in  one  at  least  it  caused 
the  rupture  of  the  sac  into  the  joint,  necessitating  the  ligation  of  the  femoral 
artery. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  treatment,  which  commends  itself  by  its  great 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  pain,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  small  and  recent 
aneurisms  than  in  large  and  old,  in  which  it  must  of  necessity  be  occasionally 
attended  with  failure.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
latter  class  of  cases,  as  it  might  induce  rupture  of  the  sac,  as  in  the  instance 
related  by  Mr.  Moore,  or  be  productive  even  of  gangrene  of  the  leg. 

/.    GALVANO-PUNCTURE. 

It  would  seem  that  this  operation  for  tlic  radical  cure  of  aneurism  was  first 
suggested,  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  of  Loud(m  ;  so  far,  however,  as 
my  iufonnation  extends,  it  was  not  practised  by  him  upon  the  human  subject, 
and  the  idea  had  almost  been  lost,  when,  several  years  ago,  it  was  revived, 
principally  through  the  agency  of  Mons.  Petrequin,  of  Lyons.  The  operation  is 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  galvanic  current  has  the  eflect,  if 
properly  (lirected,  of  coagulating  the  blood  as  it  circulates  through  the  diflcrent 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  executed  by  means  of  two  long,  slender  steel  needles, 
introduced  into  the  aneurismal  sac  at  right  angles,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
touch  each  other,  their  heads  being  then  connected  to  the  chain  of  a  galvanic 
battery  of  moderate  tension.  The  action  of  the  battery  is  maintained  uninter- 
ruptecily  for  a  period  varying  from  ten  to  tw(»nty-five  minutes,  according  to  the 
tolerance  of  the  part,  and  is  usually  required  to  be  several  times  repeated. 
When  the  tumor  is  large  the  number  of  needles  is  increased,  and  the  direction 
of  the  current  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  afford  a  better  chance  for  the  forma- 
tion of  clots.  As  the  operation  is  generally  very  painful,  it  is  proper  that  the 
patient  should  be  j)laced  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  during  its  performance. 
Moreover,  as  there  is  danger  of  seriously  charring  the  integuments,  and  thus 
endangering  the  sac  by  mortification,  the  needles  should  be  carefully  coated,  in 
a  part  of  their  extent  with  gum-lac.  The  success  of  the  procedure  is  enhanced 
by  compression  of  the  artery  alx)ve  and  ImjIow  the  tumor,  thereby  preventing 
the  clots  from  being  washed  away,  before  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  them 
of  becoming  consolidated  and  united  with  each  other  and  the  walls  of  the  aneu- 
rism. The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  ice  to  the  part,  in 
perfect  quietude,  and  in  the  administration  of  a  full  anodyne,  to  tranquillize  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Experience  has  not  yet  fully  determined  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 
That  it  is  liable  to  occasional  failure  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  unsuccessful 
cases  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been 
reported  where  its  employment  was  followed  by  a  perfect  cure.  Of  twenty-two 
cases,  collected  by  Mon.s.  Boinet,  in  1851,  in  which  the  operation  had  been 
practised,  nine  are  stated  as  having  been  successful,  and  thirteen  as  having  been 
failures.  Cases  of  cure,  by  this  method,  of  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  subclavian, 
popliteal,  and  external  iliac  arteries  have  been  reported  by  different  observers 
since  that  period,  and,  doubtless,  othen  hare  occurred  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

Oalvano-puncture  is  not  only  nair  '^^  dumet. 

In  some  of  the  repohed  mam  ft  "^ 
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tion  of  the  sac,  followed  by  great  swelling  of  tlie  limb,  together  with  excessWe 
constitutional  disturbance  threatening  the  destruction  both  of  the  part  and  system. 
The  operation  is,  therefore,  a  hazardous  one,  and  on  this  account  shoald  neter 
be  attempted  without  due  consideration  of  its  consequences,  especially  when  the 
aneurism  is  large  and  situated  at,  or  near  to,  the  trunk.  Coupling  this  circom- 
stancc  with  the  want  of  success  of  the  operation,  and  the  severe  pain  attending  its 
execution,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  danger  of  producing  sloughing  in  the  skin 
and  sac  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid  as  it  is  being  transmitted  from  the 
battery  to  the  tumor,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  worthy  of  repetition,  not- 
withstanding the  high  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  Petrequin,  Burci,  and  some 
other  surgeons.  The  force  of  this  conclusion  derives  additional  support  from 
the  facts  collected  by  Mons.  Boinet,  that  in  seven  of  the  successful  cases,  above 
referred  to,  compression  and  ice  were  employed  simultaneously,  thus  creating  a 
just  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  whether  these  agents  had  not  as  much  to 
do  with  the  cure  as  galvano-puncture,  if,  indeed,  not  more.  I  am  not  aware  tbit 
this  operation  has  ever  been  performed  in  this  country,  and  I  trust  that  it  may 
never  be  undertaken  by  any  one  who  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  pathology 
of  the  disease. 

g.    INJECTION. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  modem  times  to  effect  the  radical  cure  of  aneurism 
by  the  injection  of  certain  fluids  with  a  view  of  favoring  the  concretion  of  the 
blood,  the  consolidation  of  the  sac,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  affected  artery  it 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  practice  was  originally  suggested,  early  in  the 
present  century,  by  Professor  Monteggia,  of  Milan,  who  proposed  the  use  of 
solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  tannin,  and  other  astringents,  as,  in  his  opinion,  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  although  he  never,  it  would  seem,  performed  the  opera- 
tion. Ills  idea  was  that,  by  throwing  these  substances  into  the  sac,  so  as  to 
bring  them  fully  into  contact  with  the  blood  within,  it  might  be  possible  to 
provoke  the  rapid  formation  of  coagula,  and  thus  effectually  arrest  the  circulation. 
He  supposed,  moreover,  that  the  remedy  might  occasionally  be  advantageously 
combined  with  Brasdor^s  operation  and  with  compression  of  the  artery  upon  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  tumor,  applied  by  means  of  a  tourniquet  or  some  other  suitable 
instrument,  very  much  as  it  is  performed  at  the  present  day.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Italian  surgeon,  however,  received  little,  if  any,  attention,  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  when  it  became  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments 
upon  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  sheep,  dog,  and  horse,  principally  by  the  French 
practitioners,  who,  after  having  tried  various  articles,  have  at  length  been  induced 
to  give  a  decided  preference  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in 
water.  The  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  sac  by  means  of  a  small  glass  syringe, 
invented  by  Dr.  Pravaz,  of  Lyons,  and  represented  in  fig.  262,  a  puncture  having 

Fig.  262. 
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previously  been  made  with  a  delicate  trocar  and  canula,  the  latter  of  which 
is  retained  in  the  sac  until  the  injection  is  completed.  The  piston  of  the 
syringe  is  moved  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  perform  the 
operation  more  steadily,  and  without  the  risk  of  throwing  in  more  than  five  or 
six  drops  of  fluid,  that  quantity  having  been  found  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
pnrpose.  As  it  takes  at  least  half  a  minute  before  the  blood  can  be  made  1o 
coagulate,  during  which  the  heart  performs  not  less  than  thirty-five  pulsations,  it 
18  necessary  to  keep  the  coivteiila  ot  \.\i^  \x\mot  '^«rtfcO\^  Q^\^\»^^\iA^^^\\sc^(K«^V3^^ 
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i  progressing,  bj  compression  of  the  artery  immediately  above  and  below  the 
imrism. 

The  operation  is  generally  productive  of  severe  pain,  and  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
IDowed  by  considerable  inflammation,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  make  use 
rftntiphlogistic  measures,  both  locally  and  constitutionally.  Its  repetition  must 
ll  governed  by  circumstances ;  if  everything  passes  off  well,  and  tlie  sac  is 

Kptly  solidified,  no  further  interference  will,  of  course,  be  demanded ;  but 
)  reverse  is  the  case,  a  similar  quantity  of  the  solution  is  thrown  in  at  the 
■d  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  in  the  same  cautious  manner  as  before.     The 

titest  inflammation  of  the  tumor  contraindicatcs  the  repetition  of  the  injection. 
Dce  1853,  when  Pravaz  first  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  on 
■imals,  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  injections  of  the  per- 
Aloride  of  iron  have  been  employed  in  aneurism  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
II  well  as  in  aneurism  of  different  kinds,  as  spontaneous,  traumatic,  and  varicose. 
the  arteries  upon  which  the  disease  occurred  were  the  supra-orbital,  carotid, 
kneral,  ulnar,  femoral,  popliteal,  and  tibial. 

Although  a  few  cures  have  been  effected  by  this  treatment,  such  is  the  great 
Mi  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  even  gangrene,  both  of  the  sac  and  of  the 
WToanding  structures,  that  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  any  prudent 
argeon  should  repeat  it.  Of  eleven  cases,  reported  by  Malgaigne  in  1854,  it  is 
moiiDced  that  four  had  proved  fatal,  that  every  one  had  had  bad  symptoms,  and 
Alt  only  two  had  been  successful.  This  statement  alone,  if  true,  as  no  doubt 
till  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  operation  as  unsafe,  and  to  render  its  adoption 
liproper  in  the  face  of  the  more  unexceptionable  methods  of  ligation  and  com- 
fmiion.  The  great  desideratum  is  to  discover  an  article,  which,  while  it  shall 
fRMiptly  coagulate  the  blood,  will  not  cause  any  severe  irritation  in  the  sac  and 
|0U  around  it  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  acetate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron 
iriight  have  this  effect,  but,  although  at  least  one  successful  cure  by  its  use  has 
Ml  reported,  it  has  not  been  tried  sufficiently  often  to  enable  us  to  pass  any 
Irfaite  judgment  upon  its  true  merits.  I  should  myself  have  more  confidence 
ktbe  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  than  in  any  other  preparation 
tf  this  metal.  It  is  perfectly  destitute  of  caustic  properties,  and  is  the  most 
|Mipt  and  efficient  coagulator  of  the  blood  at  present  known. 

h.    MANIPULATION. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  manipulation  was  first  formally  proposed  by 
Hir.  Fergusson,  of  King^s  College,  London.  It  consists  in  the  forcible  squeezing 
If  the  tumor,  with  the  intention  of  breaking  up  its  fibrinous  contents  in  order 
iit  Bome  of  the  fragments  thus  dotaclicd  may  be  carried  by  the  circulation  into 
fte  distal  extremity  of  the  artery,  thereby  closing  its  orifice,  and  so  effecting  a 
idical  cure.  The  ojieration  was  perforiuod  for  the  first  time  in  1852,  in  a  case 
rf  ioeurism  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  seated  partly  within  and  partly  on 
fce  outside  of  the  scalene  muscles,  the  tumor  being  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
tt-  The  sac  being  emptied  of  fluid  blood,  its  sides  were  forcibly  rublK'd  against 
■eh  other,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  an  arrest  of  pulsation  in  all  the  vessels 
i  the  limb  below.  The  pulsation,  however,  returned  in  about  seven  himrs,  and 
he  manipulation  was  accordingly  repeated  the  next  day  with  a  similar  result, 
itt  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  a  week  that  any  permanent  impression  appears  to 
are  In-en  mode  upon  the  circulation.  The  tumor  now  gradually  diminished  in 
iie,  and  everything  gave  evidence  of  an  ultimate  cure,  when  suddenly,  seven 
lootks  afterward.s,  the  patient  was  seized  with  violent  fever  attended  with  ex- 
mdating  pain  in  the  part,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness.  Although  the 
dUary  artery  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  have  been  blocked  up,  the  tumor, 
Mteaa  of  being  obliterated,  not  only  remained  hollow,  but  had  extended  down- 
uds  over  the  axillary  plexns  of  nerves,  the  pressure  upon  which  had  probably 
Hued  the  excessive  pain  which  immediately  preceded  dissolution.  In  another 
iUiice,  operated  on  by  the  same  gentleman,  the  result  was  mox^  ^ot\\i\\^\f^,\^>QX. 
m  care  was  not  Bna))/  effected  until  towards  the  end  ot  lYie^^^eoiA  ^^^t, 
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Within  the  last  few  years  several  other  cases,  also  snccessfal,  have  been  reported 
by  other  surgeons,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Professor  Blackman,  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

In  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  1869,  reported  by  Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds, 
this  plan  of  treatment  was  successfully  conjoined  with  digital  compression.  After 
the  latter  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  with,  apparently,  very  little  effect, 
a  portion  of  clot  was  detached,  leading  at  once  to  the  consolidation  of  the  tumor. 

No  opportunity  has  presented  itself  to  me  of  trying  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan  of 
treatment,  but  it  is  extremely  questionable,  I  think,  whether  it  ought  to  be  re- 
peated. Tlie  great  objections  to  it  are,  first,  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation, 
even  when  the  distal  end  of  the  artery  has  been  blocked  up  ;  secondly,  the  tardi- 
ness of  its  progress ;  and,  thirdly,  the  danger  that  some  of  the  detached  clots 
may  find  their  way  into  the  brain,  as  in  aneurism  of  the  neck,  thus  causing  &tai 
apoplexy,  as  has  already  happened  in  several  cases  in  which  the  method  has 
been  tried.  If  employed  at  all,  therefore,  it  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  restricted 
to  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  axillary,  femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries,  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  before  the  tumor  has  acquired  any  considerable  bolL 

i,    VALSALVA'S  TREATMENT  OP  INTERNAL  ANEURISBf. 

Internal  aneurisms,  inaccessible  to  the  ligature  and  compression,  occasionally 
recover  under  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  treatment  designed  to  promote 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  tumor,  by  increasing  the  plastic 
properties  of  this  fluid,  and  quieting  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  This 
treatment,  which  was  originally  suggested  by  Valsalva,  and  which  still  bears  bis 
name,  consists  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  recumbent  posture,  perfect  mental 
quietude,  the  occasional  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  the  use,  simply, 
of  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  drink  to  prevent  starvation.  When,  writes  Morgagni, 
Valsalva  had  taken  away  as  much  blood  as  was  deemed  necessary,  he  diminished 
the  diet  "  more  and  more  every  day,  until  only  half  a  pound  of  pudding  was 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  half  that  quantity,  and  nothing  else 
except  water,  the  weight  of  which  was  also  regulated,  and  which  he  medicated 
with  what  is  called  quince-jcllcy,  or  the  lapis  osteocolla,  ground  down  into  a  very 
fine  j)owder.  After  the  patient  had  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  this  method,  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  raise  his  head  from  the  bed,  to  which,  by  Valsalva's  direc- 
tion, he  was  confined,  the  quantity  of  aliment  was  day  by  day  increased,  until 
the  strength  that  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  get  up  had  returned."  Most 
modern  writers,  in  speaking  of  this  method,  recommend,  as  important  adjuvants, 
the  internal  exhibition  of  digitalis,  acetate  of  lead,  and  opium,  with  a  view  of 
insuring  more  speedily  and  effectually  the  ends  proposed  by  Valsalva  and  his 
followers ;  the  digitalis  being  given  to  diminish  the  number  and  force  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  and  artciries,  the  lead  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood,  and  the  opium  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritability. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  number  of  cases  of  aneurism  successfully  treated 
by  Valsalva  by  this  method,  but  that  he  cured  several  persons  with  it  is  a  con- 
jecture warranted  by  the  statements  of  Morgagni,  by  whom  it  was  first  described. 
What  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  is  the  fact  that  we  are  equally  ignorant  in 
regard  to  the  results  obtained  by  others.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  treatment  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
especially  of  late  years,  when  so  little  has  been  said  and  done  concerning  it. 
The  question,  however,  arises  whether  it  might  not  be  beneficially  modified,  so 
as  to  render  it  better  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  it  is  designed 
to  accomplish.  In  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  some  years  ago,  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  instead  of  bleeding  and  starving  the  patient,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  was  laid  by  the  Italian  practitioner,  the  end  might  be  more  easily  and 
speedily  obtained  by  the  abandonment  of  the  lancet  alogether,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  nutritious  food,  in  as  dry,  concentrated,  and  non-stimulant  a  state  as 
possible.  If  the  object  be  to  procure  a  more  plastic  and  coagulable  condition  of 
tiie  biood,  to  promote  the  ioxmaWoii  ot  c\q\s»,  \\i\^  ^^w  ^^ttAkmly  be  done  much 
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more  advantagcouslj,  as  well  as  in  a  much  shorter  time,  by  such  a  course  than 
bj  one  of  an  opposite  character.  Repeated  bleeding,  and  a  light  farinaceous 
diet,  comprising  a  little  pudding  and  jelly,  taken  twice  a  day,  must,  unquestion- 
ably, render  the  blood  very  thin  and  watery,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  fibri- 
nization,  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  really  needed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  It 
would  be  more  in  accordance,  then,  with  sound  physiology  and  practice,  to  refrain 
firom  venesection  entirely,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  moderate  allowance  of 
food,  as  a  few  ounces  of  equal  parts  of  hashed  meat  and  bread,  potato,  or  rice, 
at  dinner,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  stale  bread,  toast,  or  cracker  at  breakfast 
and  supper;  tea,  coffee,  and  all  other  drinks,  excepting  water  and  lemonade,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  condiments,  being  scrupulously  avoided.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  mind  in  as  tranquil 
a  state  as  possible,  while  the  system  should  be  steadily  maintained  under  the  free 
use  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  or  of  veratrum  viride,  conjoined  with  acetate  of 
lead  and  opium,  or,  what  would  probably  be  better,  the  persulphate  of  iron. 
The  pulse  should  be  brought  down,  if  practicable,  to  forty  or  forty-five  beats  in 
the  minute,  and  the  chances  of  success  would  be  all  the  greater  if  a  prolonged 
state  of  somnolency  could  be  maintained,  the  patient  sleeping  the  greater  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Protracted  constipation  of  the  bowels  should  be 
aimed  at ;  if  purgatives  become  indispensable,  they  must  be  of  the  mildest  char- 
acter, as  all  irritating  and  griping  articles  are  sure  to  do  harm  by  exciting  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  this  treatment  should  be  continued  must  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  no  attempt  should, 
therefore,  be  made  to  reduce  it  to  any  general  principles.  It  certainly  might, 
with  judicious  management,  be  kept  up,  without  detriment,  for  several  conse- 
cutive weeks.  As  the  patient  emerges  from  it,  he  should  return,  most  gradu- 
ally and  cautiously,  to  his  accustomed  diet,  except  that,  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  should  be  free  from  all  stimulants ;  nor  should  he,  for  many  months, 
take  any,  except  the  most  gentle  exercise.  In  short,  everything  should  be  done 
calculated  to  second  nature  in  her  efforts  to  effect  the  cure  thus  auspiciously 
begun,  and  which,  other  things  being  equal,  will  always  be  so  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  place  if  the  aneurism  is  small  and  of  recent  standing. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  had  an  o])portu- 
nity  of  treating  three  cases  of  intra-thoracic  aneurism  according  to  the  plan  hero 
sketched  ;  but,  although  the  patients  seemed  to  be  materially  benefited,  as  far 
as  their  pain  was  concerned,  and  the  pulse  was  brought  down  below  fifty,  I  was 
not  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  at  all  retarded. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  all  the  cases  were  far  advanced  when  they  fell 
into  my  hands. 

j.    GENERAL  MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

Persons  affected  with  aneurism  often  experience,  as  stated  elsewhere,  great 
pain  and  other  suffering,  both  from  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  tumor  and  from 
the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  parts.  In  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  pain 
and  dyspnoea  are  somotinies  excessive,  demanding  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
for  their  relief  If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  un- 
commonly active,  the  loss  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  will  be 
useful,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  venesection  too  far,  otherwise 
injurious  reaction  may  take  place,  and  thus  aggravate  the  suffering.  When  the 
tumor  is  accessible,  or  situated  externally,  whether  partly  or  entirely,  the  blood 
is  often  most  advantageously  abstracted  directly  from  the  part  by  means  of 
leeches,  which,  even  when  employed  only  in  small  numbers,  generally  afford 
immense  relief,  both  as  it  respects  the  pain  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  Topi- 
cal depletion  is  always  extremely  serviceable  in  inflamed  aneurism,  and  it  is  here 
also  that  fi)mentations  and  refrigerating  lotions,  simple  or  medicated,  come  into 
play,  frequently  exerting  their  happiest  influence.  Our  choice  of  these  remedies 
must  be  governed  in  these,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  loVeraive^  ol  W\^  "^^^N*  ^"cl^ 
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system.  Attention  to  position  and  rest  must  be  ei^oined,  and  strictly  ctm«l 
out.  The  bowels  arc  not  neglected,  but  great  care  is  t4iken  to  ayoid  active  pur* 
gation,  experience  having  shown  that  such  a  procedure  always  produces  nndne 
excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  Anodynes  are  alvajs  w«ll 
borne  in  these  cases,  and  should  be  administered  in  full  doses,  either  alone  or  ii 
union  with  diaphoretics  and  expectorants,  according  to  the  condition  of  theekii 
and  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Any  complications  that  may  arise  during  thepn>> 
gress  of  the  disease,  whether  self-existent  or  dependent  upon  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  must  be  treated  upon  broad  general  prindpki 

FALSE  ANEURISM. 

A  false  aneurism  consists,  as  already  stated,  of  a  pulsating  tumor  formed  ex- 
ternal to  the 'affected  artery,  and,  consequently,  without  any  aid  from  its  tiuucs» 
w^hich  are  altogether  excluded  from  its  composition.  A  number  of  affections,  tf 
a  very  oi)posite  character,  have  been  described  under  this  appellation,  and  tk 
result  has  been,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  much  confusion.  To  rrmedj 
this  evil,  I  shall  limit  myself,  in  the  account  which  I  am  about  to  give  of  tk 
disease,  to  two  varieties  of  false  aneurism,  the  arterial  and  arterio-venous,  tk 
tumor  in  each  being  strictly  circumscribed,  and  connected,  in  the  former,  with  u 
artery,  and,  in  the  latter,  both  with  an  artery  and  a  vein.  What  ist-alledi 
diffused  aneurism  is,  in  fact,  as  stated  elsewhere,  no  aneurism  at  all.  but  merely 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tisroe, 
which,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  condensed  around  it,  yet  does  not,  in  realitj, 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  constitute  a  proper  aneurismal  sac. 

The  most  common  cause  of  the  spurious  arterial  aneurism  is  external  injoj, 
as  a  stab  or])uncture,  such,  for  example,  as  is  so  often  inflicted  in  venesectiaa  it 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  permitting  the  blood  to  escape  in  small  quantity  into  thi 
surrounding  cellular  substance,  which  is  soon  condensed  into  a  firm,  circn- 
scribed,  pulsating  cyst,  often  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  pullefs  egfr.  *Bdrf 
a  rounded  or  ovoidal  figure.  Similar  effects  occasionally  follow  the  larentka 
of  an  artery,  as  that  of  the  ham,  from  the  sudden  and  forcible  extension  of  the  k^ 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  sharp  end  of  a  broken  bone,  or  from  ulcerative  actioi. 

Sometimes  the  aneurismal  formation  is  secondary;  that  is,  eo n sequent upfli 
the  partial  cicatrization  of  the  wound,  the  interposed  or  overlying  plasma  bein 
unable  to  withstand  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  so  yielding  before  it  Hot- 
ever  induced,  all  the  tunics  of  the  artery  are  at  once  perforated,  and  the  Uoodii 
sent  abroad  into  the  circumjacent  cellular  tissue,  in  the  manner  and  withtheeflect 
just  stated. 

The  sac  in  this  variety  of  aneurism,  formed  originally,  as  has  just  beenw- 
marked,  out  of  the  neighboring  cellular  tissue,  is  speedily  strengthened!  bytk 
effusion  of  plastic  matter,  so  that,  in  time,  it  often  acquires  considerable  thickae* 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  density.  I  have  seen  a  num1>er  of  cases  whrti 
the  cyst,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  was  of  a  very  firm,  compact,  fibwH 
consistence,  and  of  a  white,  glistening  appearance,  its  substance  btMnjr  converti- 
ble, by  dissection,  into  several  distinct  strata.  The  tumor,  particularly  in  caiei 
of  long  standing,  generally  contains  well  organized  concretions,  arranged  in  tk 
same  cimcentric  manner  as  in  the  true  sacculated  aneurism,  and  presenting  a  simi- 
lar hue  and  consistence.  The  course,  symptoms,  and  termination  of  thisdi«a« 
do  not  require  any  special  notice,  as  they  do  not  differ,  in  any  respect,  from  ifcc 
ordinary  form  of  the  affection. 

The  treatment  may  be  conducted  by  compression,  or,  this  failing,  by  ligature. 
The  compression  is  applied,  as  in  true  aneurism,  upon  the  cardiac  aspect  of  ik* 
tumor,  four,  six,  or  eight  inches  from  it,  with  the  instrument  already  desitibeA 
retardation  of  the  circulation  and  gradual  obliteration  of  the  sac  being  steadily 
kept  in  view.  If  an  operation  becomes  necessary,  a  free  incision  is  carried  aeiwi 
the  tumor,  and  a  ligature  applied  immediately  al)ove  and  below,  as  in  an  ordiniiy 
wounded  artery.  The  tumor  may  then  be  dissected  out,  or,  as  some  preftf. 
though  I  Ibluk  \mptov^i\^ ,  \\.  mi).^  b<i  left  to  the  influence  of  the  abaorbentd.  ^ 
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a  prelimJDBr^  step,  a  tourniquet  is  cast  round  the  limb  to  control  the  circalation 
m  the  affected  vessel  Although  one  ligature  ia  occasionally  auBiclcnt  to  effect 
a  cure  in  thia  disease,  I  would  stroiiglj  advise  tbc  liguliou  of  the  tcrsbI  both 
above  and  below  the  swelling,  lest  trouble  should  arise  on  account  of  the  recur- 
rent circalatian,  and  thus  lead  to  the  neccHsit;  of  doing  at  a  subsequent  period 
what  ought  to  haTo  been  done  in  the  first  instance.  The  memorable  cose  of  Anel 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  an  anenrism  of  this  kind,  especially' 
when  seated  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  may  occasionally  be  cured  by  one  ligature 
applied  Just  above  the  tumor. 

1.  The  arterio-venous  anenrism,  ortginally  deseribcd  under  the  name  of  »ari- 
eose  aneurism,  consists  of  a  tumor  which  is  situated,  as  the  term  implies,  between 
a  contiguous  artery  and  vein,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  ready  iutercbangc  of  the  two 
kinds  of  blood.     The  most  common  site  of  the  lesion  is  the  bend  of  the  arm,  as 


Fig.  263. 


Been  in  6gs.  263  and  2G4,  where  it  is  generally  caused  by  a  puncture  in  bleeding, 
in  which  the  overlying  vein,  usually  tlie  median  basilic,  is  completely  transfixed 
along  with  the  superficial  wall  of  the  brachial  artery.  A  similar  accident  may, 
of  coarse,  happen  in  any  otiier  part 

of  the  body,  from  a  stab  or  wound  Fig-  264. 

of  a  contiguous  artery  and  vein,  as 
between  tbe  femoral,  or  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava;  and,  what  is  re- 
markable, the  disease  occasionally 
does  not  show  itself  until  h>ng 
after  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 
Tfana,  Uoux  relates  u  case  in  which 
an  arterio-venous  aneurism  formed 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm  four  years 
after  venesection;  ond  Rokitansky 

observed  u  similar  turaor  in  the  ox-  tcid.  e.  Th<iDMn&«di>itrj.i. 

illary  artery  and  vein  thirty  yeurs 

after  they  had  been  struck  by  a  siiot  Sometimes,  again,  the  aneurism  forms  in 
consequence  of  ulceration,  lH.'ginniug  in  one  veesel  and  gradually  extending  to 
the  other,  and  so  eventually  cslalilishing  a  communication  between  thcni  through 
tbe  intervention  of  a  sac.  Dissection  has  proved  that  such  a  cuimcctJon  may 
take  place  with  deeply-seated  as  will  as  wilh  supcrKcial  veins.  In  a  case  dcscrilied 
by  Schottin  the  aneurism  exisied  between  the  radial  artery  and  the  cephalic 
Tein ;  and  in  one  seen  Ijy  Charnul  it  had  fornied  between  a  deep  veiu  and  the 
bronchial  art<-ry. 

In  whatever  manner  the  aneurism  is  formed,  the  cyst  is  usually  of  small  size, 
seldom  exceeding,  and  not  often  eiiuulling.  that  of  a  pullet's  egg.  It  is  composed 
partly  of  condensed  cellular  subsianee  and  partly  of  plastic  mailer,  the  latter 
always  greatly  predominating,  as  is  shown  by  its  extraordinary  thickness  as  well 
as  density,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the  filirous  tissue.  The  tnnior, 
although  seldom  the  seat  of  much  pain,  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  functions 
of  the  affected  limb.  The  opening  of  communication  being  always  very  small, 
the  blood  rushes  into  it  with  a  peculiar  noise,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  the 
bozsing  of  a  By  in  a  pi^ier  box,  or  the  purring  of  a  cat.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a 
whirring  diaracter,  aimilar  to  the  prolonged  Htieolallaoii  kA  t\i«  \«\.\«x  %.    \x.vb 
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perceived  both  by  the  ear  and  finger,  and  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  maj  be 
regarded  as  pathugnumonic  of  the  natare  of  the  affection.  The  sac  rarely  con- 
tains any  well-formed  fibrinous  concretions,  and,  on  laying  it  open,  it  is  often 
found  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  white,  like  the  interior  of  an  artery.  Mani- 
festing little  disposition  to  increase,  it  sometimes  remains  stationary  for  years, 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  uuderg(»es  spontaneous  cure,  or  terminates  in  rupture,  ulce* 
ration,  or  gangrene. 

When  the  tumor  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  filbert  or  & 
pigeon's  egg,  and  docs  not  occasion  any  suffering,  interference  is  neither  desira- 
ble nor  proper ;  it  is  merely  an  inconvenience,  and  had  better  be  let  alone.  Tbe 
reverse,  however,  is  usually  the  case,  and  then  the  same  treatment  will  be  re- 
quired as  in  spurious  aneurism  connected  with  an  artery  only ;  that  is,  the  ves- 
sel is  tied  just  above  and  below  the  tumor,  which  is  left  to  undergo  absorption, 
lest  its  removal  should  give  rise  to  phlebitis  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  affected  vein. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  connection  with  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  operative 
interference  will,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  question ;  nor  can  anything  be  hoped 
for  from  medical  treatment.  The  case,  in  fact,  is  irremediable,  and  will  be  sore, 
in  time,  to  cause  death,  either  by  the  gradual  giving  way  of  the  sac,  or  by  excit- 
ing violent  irritation,  pain,  and  constitutional  disorder. 

2.  Aneurismal  varix,  fig.  265,  consists  in  a  direct  communication  between  a 
contiguous  vein  and  artery,  without  the  intervention  of  a  sac;  it  differs,  therefore, 
essentially  from  a  varicose  aneurism,  in  which,  as  has  just  been  seen,  there  is 

Fig.  265. 


ADeurismal  rarlx. 


always  a  distinct  cyst,  formed  out  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  along  with  more  or 
less  plasma.  The  affection  is  altogether  so  unlike  aneurism,  whether  true  or 
spurious,  that  it  is  surprising  it  should  ever  have  been  included  under  the  same 
category. 

The  cause  of  aneurismal  varix — a  disease  first  described  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  in  1756 — is  usually  some  external  injury,  such  as  a  puncture,  transfixiug 
a  vein  and  piercing  the  contiguous  wall  of  an  underlying  artery.  Hence  tlie 
lesion  is  most  common  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  between  the  median  basilic  vein 
and  brachial  artery,  in  consequence  of  venesection.  It  may,  however,  occur  be- 
tween other  veins  and  arteries  lying  in  juxtaposition  with  one  another,  either 
through  accident,  or  from  the  effects  of  ulceration  commencing  in  the  coats  of 
one  vessel  and  gradually  perforating  those  of  the  other.  The  orifice  of  comma- 
nication  is  usually  small,  and  of  a  circular  shape,  with  well-defined  margins, 
although  there  is,  in  this  respect,  no  particular  uniformity.  The  adhesion  between 
the  two  vessels  is  generally  very  firm,  as  well  as  of  considerable  extent,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  otherwise  there  would  be  constant  danger  of  the  con- 
nection giving  way.  Owing  to  the  incessant  interchange  and  commingUng  of 
the  two  kinds  of  blood,  the  vessels  gradually  undergo  important  changes,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  that  the  vein  assumes  the  properties  of  an  artery, 
and  the  artery  those  of  a  vein.  The  vein,  from  the  impetuous  manner  in  which 
the  arterial  blood  is  sent  into  it  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  becomes  greatly  en- 
larged both  above  and  below  the  abnormal  opening,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
accjuircs  an  extraordinary  degree  of  density,  and  pulsates  with  unusual  force.  In 
the  arm,  where  I  have  met  with  several  instance  of  this  disease,  I  have  found  the 
dilatation  of  the  vein  lo  exlciiid,  oil  l\iG  oTi^\iw\^,  \\rw\^  ^  U^gji  up  as  the  axilla, 
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and  on  the  other,  as  low  down  as  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  The  artery,  which 
now  receives  black  blood,  but  not  iu  any  large  quantity,  is  eventually  transformed 
into  a  soft,  thin,  flexaoos  tube,  which,  possessing  the  properties  of  a  vein  rather 
than  those  of  an  artery,  pulsates  but  feebly  under  the  finger. 

The  formation  of  this  disease  is  generally  attended  with  some  degree  of  pain 
and  swelling,  along  with  interstitial  effusions,  causing  the  integuments  to  pit 
slightly  on  pressure.  The  parts  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  imperfectly 
nourished,  and  hence  they  usually  feel  somewhat  cold  and  numb  until  the  circu- 
lation is  fully  re-established  through  the  agency  of  the  collateral  branches.  As 
the  blood  passes  from  one  vessel  into  the  other  it  produces  a  peculiar  jarring 
sensation  and  a  singular  whirring  noise,  not  unlike  the  purring  of  a  cat,  which 
often  extends  to  a  great  distance  along  the  dilated  vein,  now  performing  the  vica- 
rious functions  of  an  artery,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pathognomonic 
signs  of  the  disease. 

In  the  cases  of  this  lesion  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  incon- 
venience has  been  so  trifling  that  I  have  not  considered  it  proper  to  resort  to 
operative  interference.  In  one  instance  the  patient  had  an  aneurismal  varix  on 
the  right  arm  from  venesection  performed  upwards  of  fifteen  years  previously, 
and,  although  he  was  a  blacksmith  and  a  hard  working  man,  it  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  interrupt  his  occupation.  When  trouble  arises  so  as  to  render 
treatment  necessary,  relief  may  be  attempted  by  compression  of  the  brachial 
artery,  as  in  varicose  aneurism  ;  this  failing,  the  artery  should  be  exposed  by  a 
careful  dissection,  and  a  ligature  applied  both  above  and  below  the  orifice  of 
communication,  all  disturbance  of  the  vein  being  avoided. 

SECT.  VII. — ANEURISM  OF  PARTICULAR  ARTERIES. 
ANEURISM  OP  THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  situation  of  this  vessel  is  sufficient  to  impress  us 
with  the  great  importance  of  its  relations,  and  to  show  that  any  deviation  from 
its  normal  condition,  however  slight,  may  be  productive  of  the  most  frightful 
consequences. 

The  disease  may  exist,  1st,  as  a  fusiform  expansion ;  2dly,  as  a  dilatation  of 
the  coats  of  the  vessel,  affecting  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its 
circumference  ;  or,  3dly,  as  a  true,  false,  or  mixeil  aneurism,  properly  so  called, 
of  variable  size  and  shape,  generally  connected  with  the  anterior  or  lateral  aspect 
of  the  artery,  the  posterior  being  seldom  implicated.  The  ascending  portion 
and  arch  of  the  aorta,  especially  the  latter,  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  seats 
of  the  disease,  owing  to  their  vicinity  to  the  heart,  which  thus  imparts  to  them 
its  impulsive  and  expansive  movements,  and  to  their  greater  proneness  to  fatty 
and  other  degenerations,  rendering  their  tunics  weak  and  brittle,  and  consequently 
liable  to  laceration.  In  most  cases,  the  aneurism  is  of  the  true  species,  com- 
mencing as  a  sac-like  enlargement,  which,  as  it  increases,  usually  inclines  to  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  a 
double  fist.  It  soon  becomes  occupied  with  organized  clots,  which  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
spontaneous  cure.  The  opening  of  communication  between  the  tumor  and  the 
artery  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  dime  to  that  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece. 

The  disease,  which  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  not  unfrequently 
arises  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  as  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  severe  straining  and  other  bodily  exertion.  Sailors  and  mechanics 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  The  astonishing  frequency  of  aneurism  of  this  vessel 
is  shown  by  the  tables  of  Mr.  Crisp,  embracing  915  cases,  of  w^hich  382  affected 
the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  duration  of  thoracic  aneurism  varies  from  a  few  months  to  upwards  of 
three  years,  the  average  being  from  nine  to  twelve  months.     The  tamor  usually 
bursts  into  the  left  pleura,  pericardium,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  ttiophAC^&«  <^^ 
posterior  mediastinum;  aomotimea  into  the  hetrii  1x1^^1* c 
VOL.  I. — 45 
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Bometime?,  again,  bnt  also  Tery  rarely,  externally.  Dr.  Darrach,  of  IllinoiB,  hu 
Bhovn  by  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  cases  that  anenrism  of  the  descending 
aorta  terminatcB  pretty  unifonnly  by  rupture,  while  that  of  the  arch  generally 
ends  by  exhaustion  and  irritation,  or  some  concomitant  disease  of  the  heart, 
brain,  lung,  or  kidney.  Occasionally  the  tumor 
Hg.  266.  gives  way  when  it  is  not  larger  thaji  a  pnllefs 

egg.  Fig.  266  represents  an  anenriem  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  which  has  burst  into  the  trachea. 
The  et/mploms  of  aneurism  in  this  sitnation  are 
chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character,  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures. They  consiBt  mainly  of  pain,  cough,  djB- 
pncea,  dysphagia,  enlargement  at  tbo  Bteno- 
clavicnlar  region,  and  of  various  kinds  of  Bonndi, 
synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Pain,  from  the  constancy  of  its  occurrence,  i> 
a  symptom  of  great  value.  It  comes  on  early  in 
the  disease,  is  more  severe  in  sacculated  than  in 
fusiform  aneurism,  and  is  evidently  dependent,  at 
first,  or  so  long  as  the  tumor  is  comparatively 
small,  upon  the  pressure  which  the  anenrism 
AD»uri™of  tiiF»fth«(ihc«ori»op«a-  ^^^rts  upon  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerrcs, 
lag  luio  (b«  tncbu.  and  afterwards  upon  this  cause  and   upon  the 

erosion  and  perforation  of  the  tissues,  especially 
the  sternum,  ribs,  and  vertebrce.  It  varies  much  in  degree,  character,  and  situa- 
tion. In  the  earlier  stagcHof  the  dictea^e  it  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  left  side; 
it  is  sharp,  lancinating,  and  intermittent,  not  unlike  the  pain  of  neuralgia,  darting 
about  in  different  directions ;  at  one  time  into  the  neck  and  face,  at  another 
through  the  chest  and  spine,  now  along  the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  now  through 
the  diaphragm  and  even  the  loins.  As  the  tumor  enlarges,  and,  by  its  pressure, 
erodes  the  neighboring  strnetures,  the  pain  becomes  more  steady,  fixed,  and 
ECTcre  ;  it  gradually  shifts  to  the  right  side,  and  is  generally  of  a  burning,  gnaw- 
ing, or  boring  character. 

Cough  is  also  a  common  symptom ;  it  generally  begins  early  in  the  disease, 
and  is  liable  to  severe  exacerbations,  often  productive  of  intense  suffering.  It 
is  of  a"  croiying,  sfridulons,  or  ringing  character,  and  obviously  depends  upon 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  air-passages.  Some- 
times it  is  short,  spasmodic,  and  laryngeal. 

The  dyspncea  is  always  more  or  less  distressing,  especially  when  the  disease  has 
made  cousiderable  progress,  and  is  invariably  aggraratcd  by  severe  bodily  exer- 
tion, as  in  walking  up  a  hill,  or  ascending  a  fiight  of  stairs.  It  is  occasionally 
extremely  violent,  although  the  tumor  may  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
owing  to  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  trachea,  or  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  During  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  the  breathing  is 
always  so  difHcult  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  lying  down,  perhaps  for  days 
before  ho  expires. 

Dysphagia  is  seldom  present  until  after  the  disease  has  made  considerable 
progress,  although  it  in  sure,  in  the  cad,  to  become  a  promiucnt  symptom  ;  so 
timt,  ultimately,  the  sufferer  finds  it  very  difficult  to  swallow  anything  either  in 
the  form  of  food  or  drink. 

It  is  not  of1:en  that  there  is  any  external  tumor,  except  when  the  aneurism 
points  in  front  of  the  chest,  as  it  frequently  does  in  its  latter  stages,  after  it  has 
partially  destroyed  the  sternum  and  the  ribs,  or  the  ribs  and  intercostal  cartilages. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  shows  itself  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  chest  from 
three  to  four  inches  below  the  collar  bone,  as  a  pulsating  swelling,  lifting  up  the 
integuments  synchronously  willi  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  furnishing  a  dis- 
tinct Iwllows,  sawing,  or  purring  sound,  and  being  exquiBilely  tender  on  pressure. 
Occasionally  the  sac  projects  into  the  neck  alwve  the  fourchette  of  the  Etemnni. 
inclining  towards  the  right  Blenio-c\e.\'\<:\i\a,T  &iX\ciiL\a.\SKia.  ^'^ti.  thin  is  the  case, 
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it  must  necessarily  overlap  the  innominate,  common  carotid,  and  sabclavian 
arteries  on  the  right  side,  and  may  even  so  efifcctually  compress  them  as  to  cause 
their  obliteration,  although  such  an  event  is  very  unusual. 

A  distinct  aneurismal  sound,  or  purring  tremor,  is  usually  perceptible  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
always  to  refer  it  to  its  proper  source.  It  is  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the 
heart,  and  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  faint  as  the  disease  advances,  in 
consequence  of  the  progressive  filling  up  of  the  sac  by  coagula. 

Among  the  less  constant  symptoms  are,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  wheezing, 
panting,  or  asthmatic  respiration,  tracheal  and  bronchial  r&les,  sense  of  constric- 
tion of  the  chest,  oedema  and  lividity  of  the  face,  permanent  contraction,  or, 
more  rarely,  dilatation  of  one  of  the  pupils,  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the 
palse  at  the  wrist,  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  innominate  or  sub- 
clavian artery,  and  anasarca  of  the  extremities,  especially  the  inferior.  Altera- 
tion of  the  voice  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  occasionally  amounts  to  complete 
aphonia.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  also  frequently  an 
enlarged  and  varicose  state  of  the  sulx:utaneous  veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  generally  towards  the  right  side. 

The  diagnosis  of  intra-thoracic  aneurism  is  often  extremely  difficult;  for, 
although  the  disease  manifests  itself  by  numerous  symptoms,  there  is  not  one 
that  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  reliable.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  it  should  occasionally  terminate  fatally,  without  any  suspicion  as  to  its  true 
nature.  Such  an  error  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  tumor  is  small, 
or  when  it  bursts  into  some  neighboring  canal  before  it  has  sensibly  encroached 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chest.  As  it  increases  in  volume,  its  character  becomes 
daily  more  and  more  apparent,  and  all  doubt  must,  of  course,  vanish  when  the 
tumor  points  externally,  although  even  then  a  careless  practitioner  might  regard 
it  as  an  abscess,  and,  under  this  supposition,  be  perhaps  even  induced  to  open 
it,  as  I  have  known  in  two  cases,  notwithstanding  the  heaving  and  pulsating 
nature  of  the  swelling,  and  the  existence  of  all  the  other  signs  of  aneurism. 
When  the  aneurism  arises  from  the  summit  of  the  aorta,  the  tumor  projects 
into  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  may,  in  fact,  ascend  so  high  up  as  to  simulate 
aneurism  of  the  innominate  or  carotid  artery.  From  this,  however,  it  may 
in  general  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case,  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  tracing  with  the  finger  the  lower  boundary  of  the  tumor,  by  the  dulness 
on  percussion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  larger 
amount  of  dyspnoea  than  usually  attends  cervical  aneurism,  particularly  in  its 
earlier  stages. 

The  auscultatory  signs  rarely  afford  any  conclusive  evidence  of  intra-thoracic 
aneurism.  Few  surgeons  are  able  to  discriminate  between  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  and  those  of  such  a  tumor,  and  the  difficulty  must  necessarily  be  much 
increased  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  aneurism  and  cardiac  disease  co- 
exist. When  the  heart  is  sound,  and  the  aneurism  has  attained  a  considerable 
bulk,  the  diagnosis  will  be  less  ambiguous ;  but  even  then  it  will  require  a  very 
practised  ear  to  detect  the  varying  shades  of  difference.  The  sound  of  a  thoracic 
aneurism  is  more  like  the  ])urring  of  a  cat  than  the  clear  munnur  attending  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  its  distinctive  features  are  still  further  defined  bv 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  tremor  or  vibratory  movement.  In  the  sacculated 
variety  of  the  affection,  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  any  abnormal  sound 
whatever ;  at  first,  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  swelling,  and  subsequently, 
because  the  tumor  is  filled  with  coagula,  impeding,  if  not  preventing,  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  In  fusiform  aneurism,  and  also  in  simple  but  extensive  dila- 
tation, the  sound  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  generally  easily  recognized 
throughout  its  entire  progress. 

Dulness  on  percussion,  in  a  marked  degree,  can  exist  only  in  the  event  of  the 
tumor  being  of  considerable  bulk ;  a  small  aneurism  may  be  present,  and  even 
prove  fatal,  without  any  change  of  resonance.  When  there  is  dulness,  it  is 
always  most  conspicuous  at  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  chest. 

Sometimes  valuable  diagnostic  information  mav  V>e  OLv:nv^v\.lxv>\ii\\\^  ^v^>^>^^<^- 
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ment  of  the  heart  by  the  tumor,  its  pulsations  beiag  perceived  in  an  ■bnonml 
position,  whore  there  ia  no  evidence  of  pleuritic  effasioD  or  disekse  of  the  lug 
to  uceonnt  for  the  chan^. 

The  precise  eituatiou  of  an  intra- thoracic  aneurism  is  f^^qnentty,  if  not  pun- 
ally,  indicated  by  tbo  character  of  the  functional  disturbance.  Thns,  Then  th 
suffering  is  chiefly  laryngeal,  tho  inferbnce  in  that  the  iouominate  artcn,  nrtbe 
posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  involved.  £m»in 
peetorul  constriction  is  cauaed  when  the  tumor  compresses  the  cardiac  pleiu, 
as  when  it  springs  from  tho  aseendiog  portion  of  the  arch.  Dysphagia  deuotti 
pressure  either  upon  the  (esophagus  or  upon  the  pneumogaetric  nerre,  ud  a 
corresponding  situation  of  the  aneurism.  When  the  disease  produces  broschiil 
asthma  and  urtbupnisa,  the  probability  is  that  the  tumor  involvea  the  commrBte- 
mcnt  of  tho  descending  portion  of  the  arvh.  Pemiancnt  contraction  of  the  pipQ 
is  caused  by  compression  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  n'hen  the  aDeurism,  nifsag 
from  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  its  primithe 
branches,  projects  backwards  into  the  chest  and  neck. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Oairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  curefally  studied  the  natare  rf 
these  functional  disorders,  states  that  "  all  aneurisms  coining  within  the  tm^ 
of  physical  diagnosis,  and  not  attended  by  any  of  the  above  symptoms,  miut 
necessarily  arise  either  from  the  descending  aorta,  below  the  range  of  the  pid- 
monary  ple.xus,  or  from  the  npper  part  of  the  arch,  projecting  upwards  ul 
forwards ;  as  it  is  in  these  situations  alone  that  a  thoracic  aneurism  can  uuil 
snfficient  bulk  to  be  discoverable,  without  involving  important  internal  Br» 
tures,  and  leading  to  very  marked  functional  disturbance." 

Among  the  affections  with  which  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  most  liiMt 
to  bo  confounded  are  malignant  tumors  of  the  chest,  especially  encephilotd, 
abscess  of  the  neck  and  anterior  medii^ 
tinnm,  disease  of  the  heart,  as  hjii» 
trophy  and  valvnlar  derangement,  ud 
anearism  of  the  innominate,  carotH),ud 
Eubclaviau  arteries.  The  best  secnrii^ 
against  error  will  be  an  attentive  coiuid- 
eration  of  the  history  of  the  ca^,  and  ■ 
thorough  study  of  its  progress,  time  oftn 
throwing  more  light  upon  the  character  of 
the  malady  than  the  most  elaborate  aoKol- 
tatory  explorations. 

The  trealment  of  intra-tboracic  anenrism 
resolves  itself  into  the  adoption  of  mm- 
sures  calculated  to  relievo  the  patient's 
sufferings  rather  than  to  care  his  diseue, 
of  which  there  is,  in  any  cose,  bardlj  effi 
a  remote  possibility.  If  plethora  exi^ 
an  occasional  bleeding  cannot  ftil  to  anw- 
liorate,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  pain  ni 
difficulty  of  breathing.  The  cirralaiioo 
should  be  controlled  by  the  cantioos  eibi- 
bttion  of  veratnim  viride,  the  diet  be  Ms 
and  concentrated,  the  bowels  inainiaiiird 
in  a  soluble  state,  and  suffering  allayed  by  anodynes.  Perfect  quietade  of  miad 
and  body  must  of  course  be  observed. 

The  annexed  sketch,  lig.  26T,  from  Jones  &  Sieveking,  repreeenta  an  aorarifla 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  cavity  of  which  is  nearly  tilled  with  laminated  elol^ 
Jiature  had  eviduutly  made  an  effort,  almost  a  successful  one,  at  si>ontaneoiB 
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The  relative  frequency  of  aneurism  of  tho  innominate  artery  does  not  aiiniit 
>f  any  delinite  Bialcmciit.,  q-kto^  Xo  "livi  'gt«a.\  Sisctis^wir,'^  in  our  statistics.    This, 
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In  179  cases  of  eponUDCOuB  aaearism,  excluding  tfaoso  of  the  aorta,  analyzed  by 
Liafraac,  the  innommate  ie  mentioned  only  four  timce,  wbtle  the  carotid  is  men- 
tioned Berenteen  timea  and  the  salwlavian  sixteen.  In  Mr.  Criep's  table  of  651 
cases,  embracing  234  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  the  innominate  was  affected  in 
20,  the  carotid  in  26,  and  the  subclavian  in  23.  The  disease,  as  in  the  other 
arteries,  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in  the  laboring  than 
in  the  higher  claeses  of  persons.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  between 
the  thirty-fifth  and  fifty-fifth  year.  It  may  exist  bj-  itself  or  be  a.sBociated  with 
ftnenriam  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  or  subclavian.  The  extent  of 
involrement  varies  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  normul  size  to  an  enormous 
tumor,  either  tubular,  fusiform,  or  sacculated  in  its  character.  Whether  every 
portion  of  the  vessel  is  equally  liable  to  be  affected  is  uncertain,  but  observation 
Las  shovn  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  situated  so  low  down  as  to  become  iden- 
tified with  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  while  at  other  times  it  is  so  high  up  as  to 
extend  into  the  carotid  and  subclavian.  Occasionally,  it  is  limited  to  the  middle 
of  the  yeasel,  each  extremity  retaining  its  healthy  appearance. 

Symploma. — Aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  usually  begins  as  a  small 
tumor  at  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  between  the  trachea  and  the 
inner  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  immediately  above  the  inner  third  of  the  cla- 
vicle. In  some  cases,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  the  Ukoment  when  the  accident 
takes  place,  there  being  a  feeling  as  if  something  had  given  way  while  he  was 
shaken  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing  or  engaged  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight. 
The  tumor,  at  first,  is  generally  very  small,  probably  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
little  almond,  of  a  rounded  or  ovoidal  Rhape,  distinctly  circumscri))ed,  and 
Bligbtly  movable  on  pressing  the  finger  Grmly  down  into  the  hollow  at  the  top 
of  the  sternum.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  it  increases  in  volume ;  com- 
monly, in  fact,  it  grows  rapidly,  soon  attaining  a  large  bulk,  extending  upwards 
into  the  neck,  and  laterally  towards  each  side,  but  especially  towards  the  right, 
where  there  is  least  resistance.  As  it  progresses,  it  gradually  pushes  forwards 
the  mastoid  muscle,  and  even  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  forming  thus  a 
large  prominence,  beating  and  throbbing  violently  Iveneath  the  skin.  Now  ond 
then,  upon  escaping  from  the  cheat,  the  tumor  ascends  high  op  into  the  neck, 
perhaps  nearly  on  a  level  wilh  the  larynx,  and  it  is  then  not  uncommon  for  it  to 
present  a  constricted,  hourglass-liko  appearance,  as  if  o  cord  bad  been  drawn 
tightly  across  its  middle. 

EffecU  on  Neighboring  Siructvres. — The  effects  which  the  tumor  exerts  npon 
the  neighboring  parts,  fig.  268,  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character,  and  must 
be  considered  with  reference,  first, 

to  the  vessels  of  the  sujierior  ex-  Tig-  268. 

tremity,  neck,  and  head ;  secondly, 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus;  third- 
ly, the  aorta,  heart,  and  vena  cova ; 
fourthly,  the  nerves  of  the  neck  and 
chest ;  and,  lastly,  the  sternum, 
clavicle,  and  ribs. 

The  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon 
the  subclavian  has  the  cfTect  of 
weakening  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion at  the  wrist,  and  in  some  cases 
even  of  entirely  suppressing  it. 
Occai^ionally,  the  pulse  is  extreme- 
ly irregular,  beating  not  only  more 
feebly  than  that  in  the  opposite 
limb,  but  ceasing  to  act  synchro- 
nously with  it,  the    blood    hitching      An<nrlnnof  lli8lniioii.in«-..rtfrT  proTlDg  bill  bT  bnnt- 

and  hailing,  as  it  were,  on  its  way  ,„,  ,at«  ih«  trub». 

to  the  hand.     Any  tumor  may  of 

course  produce  such  an  effect,  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  cbM4.«l*:'TO,\.\t  vi 

it.     In  aneurism  of  (he  aorta,  the  signs  of  enfeebled  ctTcn\«X\ovm(:,%%%%<£^'«;\^ 
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rule,  most  strongly  marked  on  the  left  side,  as  the  tumor,  from  its  prozimitj  to 
the  left  8abclavian,  exerts  a  more  direct  and  controlling  influence  upon  that  vessel 
than  it  does  upon  the  right  subclavian.  The  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  its 
branches  is  sometimes  diminished  both  in  innominatal  and  aortic  aneurism,  bnt 
more  frequently  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  either  case,  and  therefore  of  no  diagnostic  value. 

Compression  of  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  the  innominate,  jugular, 
and  subclavian,  but  especially  the  first,  by  impeding  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart,  will  occasionally  cause  oedema  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  eye- 
lids, and  of  the  corresponding  limb,  extending  as  low  down  as  the  hand  and 
fingers.  The  occurrence,  however,  is  uncommon,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  injury  sustained  by  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  as  it  lies  just 
behind  the  tumor. 

As  the  tumor  enlarges  it  necessarily  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the 
trachea,  pushing  it  over  towards  the  left  side,  and  also  somewhat  backwards. 
When  the  displacement  is  considerable,  the  patient  will  breathe  with  difficulty, 
and  will  occasionally  be  unable  to  lie  down,  owing  to  the  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  introduction  of  the  air.  Should  the  tumor  be  situated  unusually  low,  or 
bo  of  extraordinary  size,  it  may  compress  and  flatten  the  right  bronchial  tube. 
Dyspnoea  from  both  of  these  causes,  however,  is  less  frequent  in  aneurism  of  the 
innominate  artery  than  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as,  in  the  latter 
disease,  the  tumor  enlarges  most  in  a  backward  direction,  its  progress  forwards 
being  interfered  with  by  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  Displacement  of  the  oesopha- 
gus is  sometimes  present  in  both  affections,  but  not  as  often  as  has  generally 
been  supposed.  When  existing  in  a  high  degree,  it  may  seriously  embarrass  the 
function  of  deglutition,  especially  the  passage  of  solids. 

When  the  aneurism  occupies  the  inferior  portion  of  the  artery,  and  especially 
when  it  extends  downwards  into  the  chest,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  it  must  press  upon  the  aorta,  heart,  and  vena  cava,  pushing  them  out  of 
th(?ir  natural  position,  and  perhaps  seriously  diminishing  their  capacity.  The 
particular  rffect  which  such  compression  must  exert  cannot  always  be  diagnosti- 
cated, but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  will  manifest  itself  in  disordered 
circulation,  especially  in  tumultuous  and  confused  cardiac  action,  enfeebled  pulse, 
and  more  or  less  dyspncea.  An  aortic  aneurism  will  of  course  be  more  likely  to 
produce  such  phenomena  than  an  innominatal. 

Pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  nerveii  of  the  neck  and  chest  induces  not  only 
pain  and  cough,  but  gives  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  severe  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia, 
the  two  latter  symptoms  being  not  always,  by  any  means,  exclusively  dependent 
upon  the  displacenuint  and  flattening  of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus.  On  the 
contrary,  they  sometimes  exist  in  a  very  marked  and  even  in  an  aggravated 
degree  when  there  is  apparently  very  little,  if  any,  compression  of  these  tubes. 
We  must  therefore  look  for  some  other  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  and  the 
most  plausible  one  that  suggests  itself  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  compression 
of  the  pneumogastric,  phrenic,  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  which  are  thus 
disqualified  for  transmitting,  in  a  regular  and  harmonious  manner,  their  peculiar 
influence  to  the  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed,  and  in  which  they  naturally 
play  so  important  a  part. 

The  dyspnoea^  although  not  a  constant  symptom,  is  often  enough  present  to 
render  it  one  of  great  importance.  It  varies  in  degree  from  the  slightest  change 
in  the  natural  respiration  to  the  most  frightful  embarrassment,  in  which  the 
patient  is  almost  suffocated,  and  unable  to  maintain  the  recumbent  posture.  It 
is  of  course  most  severe  and  distressing  when  the  tumor  has  acquired  an  unusual 
bulk,  compressing  the  pneumogastric  and  other  nerves,  and  so  interrupting  their 
healthy  action.  It  may  be  constant,  or  paroxysmal,  coming  on  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, lasting  for  some  time,  and  then  gradually  receding,  though  perhaps  at  no 
time  wliolly  absent. 

The  dysphagia  is  also  variable  in  degree,  being  at  one  time  very  slight,  and  at 
another  so  severe  as  almost  to  prevent  the  patient  from  swallowing  any  kind  of 
food,  whether  solid  or  ftuid.    In  l\\^  mox^  «L\t\i;tvi^\.^<i  ^^'&<ii'6»,  NXv^  ^\^^>\VVj  \&  eon- 
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slant,  and  the  patient  finally  dies  from  starvation.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  almost  e?ery  instance  of  dysphagia  this  symptom  is  preceded  by  dyspnoea. 

The  pain  which  accompaoiea  the  disease  is  most  severe  in  the  right  side,  in  the 
situation  of  the  tumor,  from  which  it  ramifies  in  various  directions,  particularly 
along  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  head,  and  the.  corresponding  side  of  the  chest, 
shoulder,  and  arm.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  is  also  keenly  felt  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  is  generally  of  a  dull,  aching,  or  gnawing  character,  and  is 
often  so  excessive  as  to  require  the  use  of  large  doses  of  anodynes  for  its  tempo- 
rary relief. 

Cough  is  occasionally  present,  probably  in  one  case  out  of  every  three  or  four, 
bat  it  is  less  common  than  in  aortic  aneurism,  and  is  a  symptom  of  no  special 
value.  It  is  evidently  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  laryngeal 
nerves,  and  varies  much  in  frequency  and  severity  in  different  cases  and  under 
different  circumstances.  From  the  same  cause  there  is  sometimes  an  altered 
state  of  the  voice. 

When  the  tumor  is  very  large  and  extends  outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to 
compress  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  it  may  induce  partial  paror 
lysis,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  partial  loss  of  sensation,  in  the  upper  extremity. 
Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  as  the  sac  seldom  attains  so  much 
magnitude. 

Permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  affected  side  is  occasionally,  noticed ; 
it  often  comes  on  early  in  the  disease,  and  is  evidently  due  to  the  pressure  which 
the  tumor  exerts  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

There  is  sometimes  marked  alteration  in  the  respiratory  sounds ;  more  fre- 
quently, however,  in  aortic  than  in  innominatal  aneurism.  The  breathing,  when 
affected,  is  disposed  to  be  stridulous,  or  wheezing,  and  this  is  sometimes  tlie  case 
even  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  seldom 
affected  in  innominatal  aneurism,  obviously  because  the  tumor  encroaches  but 
little,  if  any,  upon  the  lungs ;  it  is  only  when  it  extends  deep  down  into  the  thorax 
that  it  is  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect,  and  then,  but  not  otherwise,  there  will, 
also,  of  necessity,  be  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  chest,  over  the  site  of  the  dis- 
ease. Both  these  phenomena  are  more  frequent  in  aortic  aneurism,  because  the 
tumor  in  that  disease  always  encroaches  more  upon  the  lungs  than  in  the  former 
case. 

Finally,  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  occasionally  induces  serious  disease  in  the 
neighboring  bones,  as  the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  first  rib,  the  contiguous  portions 
of  which  are  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  displaced,  then  to  become  carious, 
and  ultimately  to  be  wholly  absorl)ed.  In  some  cases  there  is  complete  disloca- 
tion of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint. 

Diagnosis. — After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  must  often  be  extremely 
difficult,  its  situation  at  the  root  of  the  neck  rendering  it  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  and  subclavian.  Then,  again, 
certain  tumors — fatty,  fibrous,  glandular,  and  encysted — sometimes  form  here, 
and  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  innominate,  or  even  from  the  aorta  itself,  may 
thus  simulate  the  affection  in  question.  I  have  occasionally  encountered  great 
difficulty  in  determining  the  diagnosis  of  disease  in  the  inferior  CiTvical  region 
in  consequence  of  abnormal  pulsation  either  of  this  vessel,  or  of  the  aorta,  ap- 
parently dependent  upon  an  anemic  condition  of  the  system,  or  neuralgia  of  the 
arteries,  and  so  violent  as  to  communicate  a  severe  shock  at  every  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  innominate  and  its  two  branches,  the 
carotid  and  subclavian.  The  embarrassment,  in  these  cases,  is  materially  in- 
creased if,  superadded  to  the  pulsation,  there  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  fat,  or 
some  solid  growth,  and  the  sharp  thrill  so  cdlnmon  in  the  arteries  of  anemic 
subjects. 

On  the  whole,  the  mo.st  reliable  diagnostic  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
are,  first,  the  situation  of  the  tumor  at  the  right  sterno-clavicular  joint,  i 
diately  above  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  forms  a  distill 
marked  prominence ;  secondly,  stoppage  of  aueuTiemaV  \>caX.,  V\ifO\^  laai 
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sound,  by  pressure  upon  the  carotid  and  Babciaviao;  and,  thirdly,  nnnitDral 
weakness  of  the  pulse  at  the  right  wrist,  with  pain  and  cedema  on  the  eoirt- 
spondiug  aide  of  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  arm.  In  aortic  aneurism,  the  tumor 
seldom  projects  sensibly  above  the  sternum ;  certainly  not  before  it  baa  attained 
GouBiderable  bulk,  and  then  it  is  situated  rather  in  the  middle  line  than  on  tbe 
right  Bide ;  the  arterial  pulse,  if  affected  at  all,  is  weakest  on  the  leA  side,  and 
there  also  the  cedema  and  p&iu  are  most  conspicuous  ;  the  dyspucea,  dysphagia 
congh,  BtridulouB  respiration,  and  change  of  Toice  are  more  frequent  than  in  the 
innominatal  disease  ;  and  compression  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  produces  no 
diminution  in  the  sounds  of  tbe  tnmor. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  bracbio-cepbalic  aneurism  is  extremely  nn< 
favorable.  The  disease,  it  is  true,  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  but  this  is 
Tory  rare;  in  general,  it  progresses  very  rapidly,  and  soon  reaches  a  fatal  trisis, 
the  tumor  either  opening  externally,  into  the  trachea,  or  into  the  chest,  or  else,  ■■ 
is  commonly  the  case,  wearing  out  the  patient  by  conetitutioaal  irritation,  asphyxia, 
or  inanition.  No  instance  of  spontaueous  cure  has  ever  been  known  to  occur  in 
this  disease. 

Trealmmt. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  innominate  has  hitherto  been 
most  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  the  short  and  stunted  character  of  this  vesBel, 
and  the  close  proximity  of  the  aneurism  to  the  arch  of  tbe  aorta,  deligation  on 
the  Hunterian  principle  is,  of  course,  altogether  impracticable,  and  hence  the  only 
resource  is  either  to  treat  the  disease  upon  the  plan  of  Valsalva,  or  to  tie  the 
carotid  and  subclavian  at  tbe  distal  side  of  the  sac,  according  to  tbe  method 
originally  suggested  by  Brasdor.  The  treatment  of  the  Italian  surgeon  holds 
out  but  little  encouragement,  the  disease  generally  going  on  from  bad  to  worse 
nntil  it  reaches  its  fatal  crisis,  despite  the  most  abstemious  course  of  dieting, 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  use  of  tbe  lancet,  and  the  exhibition  of  digi- 
talis, opium,  and  acetate  of  lead,  to  promote  the  formation  of  clots.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr,  Luke's  case,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  npon  record  in  which 
it  was  followed  by  any  ultimate  benefit.  Squeezing  the  tumor,  if  practicalile, 
would  certainly  not  be  justiGablc,  as  the  detached  clots  might,  and  probably 
would,  fall  into  the  aorta,  and  thus  cause  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results  on  the  spot, 
from  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  The  operation  of  Bra^dor  hns 
been  performed  in  a  number  of  cases,  which  I  shall  place  before  the  reader  in 
tabular  form. 

Id  only  one  case  have  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  been  tied  simulta- 
neously. The  patient  died  at  Ihc  end  of  six  days.  At  the  autopsy,  the  left 
carotid  and  right  vertebral  arteries  were  found  occluded,  showing  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  brain  had  been  carried  on  by  the  left  vertebral  alone.  Bossi  was 
the  operator. 

In  three  cases,  tbe  carotid  and  subclavian  have  been  successively  tied,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Feam,  of  Derby,  England. 


Operntar. 

^ 

i 

Carotid 

SubolaTiBD 

K..„... 

1 

ligoliire. 

ligatur.. 

Feorn 

1.   1  S8 

Aupn-tSO, 

Died  from   plenriij  three  weeki   aner  fecnnd 

I 

183B 

operation.  The  anearismal  rac  iraa  found  Bllcd 
uilhdenie,  nrganiiedioigula,  eicepl  a  channel 

2;   Wiekhflm 

m. '  hi 

Sept.  25. 

.  Dm.  a, 

Tlie  aDenriim  inoreaoed,  ind  bunt  with  oiorUl 

1 

1839 

1841 

184i 

cre*a*d  rapidly  in  ait«,  the  lomeraction  hecama 
dlffnaed,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  ;ih  Kot. 
At  the  aatopnj,  the  «»c  could  not  bs  di»KClrd  ; 

wordi,  the  aneuriim  was  diffused. 

In  four  cases,  the  subclavian  alone  has  been  tied,  with  a  result  of  three  deaths 
and  one  recovery. 
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Op«rtcr. 
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2 

■< 

I     I>apu;tr.a 

1 

lo. 

D«lh 

Tbe  lubdatimi  irv  ti«d 
tumor  diniiDi>h«il.  bu 
di«l  on  th.  niDlh  dnj 
eeeDDdarir  bBniorrhage 

imuiedinbily  ■bore 

fruL  eibaii>it>uD  fu 
At  tbs  BulDpcf .  a 

thielaTiclf.     Tba 
ued.    Tb'  paliant 
Jowing  eougli  and 
»«mmaftbB.ub 
om bate  and  uirtn. 

3     Lngcwr 

». 

i1 

D«th 

TbeT«<gl»ut<«li<>.m 
died  from  njpbjji*  on 

dii.t.lr*b0VELbecl 
»  monlb  after.    The 
<  uf  >ubc1>*ln[i  ane 

viclB.    TbepatiBol 
operator  bad  sop- 

3     Tvdrop 

f 

-iS 

Cund 

Tbe  |At>«nt.  surBd  of  « 

K  tb.  nppor  pari  of 

BtidDCiMD  f0[U>d  abo 

nil;  on  tbB  same 

Irunk. 

4 

BI»kiUii 

D«lh 

Tabalnmncariamoftb 
«rolid  >nd  >ubolB>U 
Trom  bemoribage  osu» 

od  bj  jumping  out  o 

boflb.  anrta.left 

r-.i'""*""" 

The  carotid  alone  has  been  tied  in  twelve  caaca,  of  which  two  w 
tbe  rest  died. 


1 

Etoi. 

"■ 

30 

Re. 
oorered 

Tbe  tumor  ft.ll  e.i.ted,  « 

muehpa*.     At  tbe  ei pi 
of  an;  iacreue  in  Ibe  ■ 

ith  conaMDt  pultatioD,  at  the  end  of 

atiOQOfnioe  yean,  there  wai  nu  tign 
ffection. 

Mott 

6i 

AfUr  tbe  operalion,  tbe  I 
patient  died  of  aipb^iia 

Dohlhoir 

Died 

the  tStoU  of  the  ligetu 
the  «utop«j,  tbe  nnourip 
sideoflbeinnamiauten 
a  Bit.  and  filled  vitb  flb 

improTed,  but  the  patient  died  from 
a  of  the  e»rgtid  upon  the  brain.     At 
m  waa  found  occnpjing  the  external 
ear  it>  bifurcation  ;  it  wai  aa  large  aa 
inonaoloU. 

K., 

Died 

Tbe  )A(ient  died  a  few  ho 
upon  the  brain.     Tbe  v 

ertehral  artorioa  were  found  amaller 

Vilardabo 

70 

Died 

The  patient,  a  Mgro,  died 
ration.     At  the  antopa; 

on  the  twenlj-flret  day  after  the  ope- 
two  nnenriimi  wer*  found;  one  on 
the  right  primitive  carotid,  the  other 

P.rB,u»n 

» 

Diti 

The  patient  died  of  pneun 

onia  DO  the  f  eranlh  day.    The  tamer 
the  aotopiT,  waa  found  nearW  filled 

with  firm  Inminaled  oongula. 

Hatton 

47 

Died 

TheniiBof  tbe  Inmoi- an 
operation,  but  tbe  no  in 
tbe  tracbea,  cauied  dea 

the  pnltationi  dlmlnlihed  after  the 
flamed,  aappuratnl,  nnd,  opaaingiDto 

Porta 

~ 

Tbe  patient  died  forlT  ho 
lure.    The  autop.j>how 
insU  and  it.  two  branch 

ra  afl«r  tbt  applioalinn  of  tbe  llg». 
ed  an  arterial  dilatation  of  (he  innom- 
el.  without  true  anenriim. 

Campbell 

4H 

Died 

The  tumor  began  to  diaappear  allrr  the  Teuel  wa>  ligated,  bat 

the  patient  died  of  pneu 

Ifl 

HorrUoD 

fi 

Re- 

At  the  autopa;,  the  rigbt  carotid  wne  found  dilated  into  ana, 

and  filled  with  a  resisi 

oepbnlio  trnnk  and  eur> 

and  their  wnlli  were  di> 

11 

Wright 

" 

Died 

The  patient  died  on  the 
The  tumor  wag  lolidifle 
to  the  (nbclavian.     Fo 
hemisphere  of  the  brain 

eighty.eigbth  daj  from  hemiplegia, 
by  fibrin,  a  eanul  leading  through  it 
ur  »b«!ea«a  were  found  in  the  right 

u 

W) 

Died 

Death  occurred  oo   the 
aeeondarj  hemorrhage 

one  haadred  and  fltleentb  day  from 
which   recurred  leveral    timea.     No 

A  careful  exaraination  of  the  above  cases  affords  tbe  following  conclutiione 
concerning  the  deligation  of  tbe  primitive  carotid  for  the  cure  of  innominatal 
ftaenrisro : — 

1.  It  reduces  the  volume  of  tbo  tumor.     Thus,  in  i\A  c&sft  qI  'NLt. '%'««.'ei%,  (A 
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Derby,  in  1828,  although  the  aneurism  was  as  large  as  a  walnut,  it  entirely  & 
appeared  in  a  little  upwards  of  a  month.  In  Dr.  Mott's  case,  in  1829,  it  wis 
of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  and  disappeared  in  twenty-six  days. 

2.  The  operation  leads  to  fibrinization  of  the  contents  of  the  sac.  These 
changes,  which  are  due,  not  to  arteritis,  but  to  remora  of  the  blood,  were  well 
displayed  in  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1834,  and 
of  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  London,  in  1841.  Jn  the  former,  the  inoominate  artery 
was  reduced  to  at  least  one-half  its  previous  bulk ;  in  the  latter,  the  tumor  was 
nearly  filled  with  firm  clots. 

3.  The  operation  does  not  involve  any  special  risk.  In  five  of  the  cases  it 
was  followed  by  death,  not,  apparently,  from  any  agency  of  the  aneurism,  but 
because  of  the  danger  which  naturally  follows  the  ligation  of  the  common  carotid, 
for  whatever  purpose.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Key,  in  1830,  the  patient  died 
of  syncope,  produced  by  coarctation  of  the  left  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries. 
In  two  other  instances,  one  by  Fergusson,  in  1841,  and  the  other  by  Campbell, 
of  Montreal,  in  1845,  death  resulted  from  pneumonia.  In  Hutton's  case,  the 
cause  of  death  was  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  sac,  also  a  very  common 
effect  of  the  operation  for  carotid  aneurism,  whether  the  ligature  is  placed  above 
or  below  the  tumor.  In  the  interesting  case  of  Professor  Wright,  of  Montreal, 
in  1855,  the  patient  died  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  the  first  example  of  the  kind 
on  record  after  Brasdor's  -operation,  although  severe  cerebral  symptoms  often 
succeed  the  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  for  accidents  and  tumors  of  the  head, 
eye,  and  face. 

4.  The  operation  has  not  been  productive  of  a  long  after-life :  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  the  cases  demanding  it  were  nearly  all  inherently  hopeless,  from  being 
associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  aorta,  or  of  this  vessel  and  of  the  heart 
Distinct  evidence  of  this  fact  existed  in  at  least  seven  of  the  cases  ;  in  the  rest 
no  accurate  examination  was  made.  The  influence  of  such  complications  is  shown 
by  the  results  which  followed  Brasdor's  operation  in  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the 
carotid  unmixed  with  any  other  lesion.  Of  five  cases  of  this  kind,  three  com- 
pletely recovered ;  one  was  successful  so  far  as  the  aneurism  was  concerned;  and 
in  only  one  was  there  no  improvement. 

5.  The  operation  lengthens  life  if  perilled  by  rupture  of  the  sac,  or  pressure 
on  the  windpipe.  In  fact,  here  is  its  great  triumph.  In  the  case  of  Professor 
Wn<!:ht,  although  the  man  was  in  imminent  danger  before  the  operation,  yet  he 
survived  it  eighty-eight  days.  The  mean  duration  of  life  after  deligatiou  of  the 
carotid,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  about  four  months  and  a  half. 

6.  The  operation  has  occasionally^  failed  to  effect  any  local  improvement.  This 
result  followed  in  three  of  the  cases,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  fibrinization 
of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 

The  facts  above  stated,  deduced  mainly  from  the  paper  of  Professor  Wright, 
in  the  Montreal  Journal  of  Medicine,  clearly  point,  as  that  gentleman  justly 
remarks,  to  a  division  of  cases  in  regard  to  the  applicability  of  the  operation. 
1.  The  most  suitable  eases  are  those  of  uncomplicated  innominatal  aneurism, 
being  akin  to  the  pure  carotid  form,  the  sac,  which  is  confined  to  the  part  of  the 
vessel  near  the  bifurcation,  springing  from  the  left  segment  of  the  artery,  and  not 
coexisting  with  degeneration  of  its  tunics  or  cardiac  disease.  2.  Those  impera- 
tively requiring  it  are  such  as  entail  imminent  danger  from  external  rupture  of 
the  tumor  or  from  other  causes.  3.  The  most  favorable  cases  are  aneurisms 
proceeding  from  the  left  segment  of  the  artery,  because  then  the  introduction  of 
blood  into  the  sac  is  most  effectively  impeded,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  current 
destined  for  the  vessel  which  is  tied,  whereas,  when  the  aneurism  is  dextro- 
lateral,  the  same  benefit  cannot  be  afforded,  as  the  supply  is  funiisbed  by  the 
subclavian.  Next  to  this  situation,  the  most  preferable,  anatomically,  would  be 
the  origin  of  the  tumor  from  the  anterior  circumference  of  the  vessel.  4.  The 
less  advantageous  cases  are  those  in  which  the  external  tumor  extends  towards 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  for  this  occurrence  denotes  such  an  engagement  of 
the  subclavian  as  must  effectually  counteract  any  benefit  derivable  from  Iigatore 
of  the  carotid.     When  the  swelling  is  e<\ual  on  each  side  of  the  inuominate,  or 
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symmetrica],  then  the  only  hope  of  i^  certain  stasis  of  bloo<  t*     ¥' 

bj  tying  both  branches.     5.  The  cases  contra-indicating  the 
having  complications  with  aortic  aneurism,  or  serious  disease 
excepted  by  extreme  urgency. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

Spontaneous  anenrism  of  this  vessel  is  less  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  seldom  the  seat  of  the  fatty  and  osseous 
degeneration.  Of  551  cases  of  aneurism  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  embracing 
234  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid  is  stated  by  Mr.  Crisp  to  have  been  affected  in  25, 
or  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  12.75.  Of  179  cases  analyzed  by  Lisfranc,  17  refer  to  the 
carotid,  16  to  the  subclavian,  14  to  the  axillary,  26  to  the  femoral,  and  59  to  the 
popliteal.     The  disease  in  47  involved  the  aorta. 

The  affection  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  but  not  by  any  means  in 
the  same  relative  proportion  as  spoutaneous  aneurism  of  the  other  arteries.  Thus, 
of  34  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Norris,  27  were  males,  and  7  females,  being  in  the 
ratio  nearly  of  four  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter ;  a  ratio  altogether  un- 
equalled by  that  of  any  other  vessel. 

The  disease  is  most  common  between  the  thirtieth  and  the  sixtieth  year.  It 
occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  on  both  sides,  and,  in  fact,  sometimes  exists 
simultaneously  in  both  arteries.     No  occupation  is  exempt  from  it. 

The  site  of  carotid  aneurism  is  variable.  Sometimes  the  tumor  is  situated 
very  low  down  in  the  neck,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  vessel ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  high  up,  near  its  bifurcation.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  between  these  two  points,  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
artery ;  usually  rather  above  than  below. 

Symptoms. — The  tumor,  when  first  observed,  is  generally  quite  small,  perhaps 
not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  nlliert,  and  of  an  irregularly  globular,  rounded,  or 
ovoidal  shape.  The  patient,  upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  history  of  the  case, 
usually  expresses  his  ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  though  occasion- 
ally he  is  rendered  conscious  of  it  by  a  peculiar  stabbing  sensation  in  the  neck, 
or  a  feeling  as  if  something  had  suddenly  snapped  asunder.  Commonly  the  sur- 
l^on  is  not  consulted  until  the  tumor  has  made  considerable  progress,  and 
acquired  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  of  a  small  orange,  the  patient,  perhaps, 
having  all  along  sup])osed  that  the  swelling  was  merely  an  enlargement  of  some 
of  the  cervical  ganglions.  A  careful  inspection,  however,  promptly  reveals  its 
true  character,  its  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bellows  sound  affording  unmistakable 
evidence  of  its  close  and  intimate  arterial  connection.  Pressure  upon  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  aneurism,  by  stopping  its  circulation,  arrests  these  symptoms,  and 
causes  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  tumor,  while 
pressure  upon  its  distal  side  produces  an  opposite  result.  As  long  as  it  is  small, 
the  tumor  may  readily  be  moved  about,  and  even  raised  out  of  its  bed,  esi)ecially 
if  it  be  grasped  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  during  the  relaxed  condition  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle ;  as  it  augments  in  volume  it  becomes  more  fixed  in  its 
position,  and  is  eventually  rendered  almost,  if  not  entirely,  stationary. 

The  symptoms  of  carotid  aneurism  are  altogether  of  a  mechanical  character, 
being  such  as  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  neighboring  parts ; 
hence,  their  gravity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  morbid  growth. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  either  no  functional  disturbance 
whatever,  or  it  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  attract  any  special  attention ;  by  and 
by,  however,  as  it  progresses,  the  tumor  necessarily  encroaches  more  and  more 
upon  the  delicate  and  important  structures  of  the  neck,  thus  occasioning  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  by  retarding  the  return  of  blood  in  the  joguhir  vein,  namh* 
ness,  pain,  and  cough,  by  compressing  the  cer? ical,  pnemnoiraitrie^  and  phrenic 
nerves,  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  and,  periiapa.  «  Murhur  . 

against  the  trachea  and  (esophagus.     The  fn 
fectly  natural,  becomes  gradually  indarated  I 
are  unusoaJi^  conspicuous,  and  the  neck  is  tt 
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lie  ^eatest  enlargement  of  the  tumor  is  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  me- 
dian plane,  as  the  resistance  is  much  less  there  than  externally,  under  the  edge 
of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

Diagnosis, — Notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  of  carotid  aneurism  are 
usually  well-marked,  cases,  nevertheless,  occur  in  which  they  are  so  ohscure  as 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  even  after  the  most 
careful  and  patient  investigation.  The  affections  of  the  neck  which  are  moi^t 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  carotid  aneurism,  and  to  rendor  the  discrimination 
doubtful,  are  diseased  lymphatic  ganglions,  abscesses,  encysted  tumors,  goitre, 
dilatation  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery 
and  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck  is  most  common  in  yonng 
subjects,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  whereas  aneurism  of  the  carotid  is  rarely  met 
with  until  after  thirty ;  moreover,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  scrofulous  persons, 
while  aneurism  occurs  in  all  classes  of  individuals,  the  strumous  and  the  noa- 
strumous.  In  aneurism  the  tumor  is  generally  well-defined ;  its  surface  is 
smooth  and  uniform,  and  the  swelling  heaves  and  throbs,  as  if  it  were  alive.  In 
glandular  enlargement,  there  is  generally  a  chain  of  diseased  ganglions,  either 
scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  neck,  or  stretched  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  sterno-cleido-niastoid  muscle ;  the  tumors  feel  hard,  and  may,  with  a  little 
care,  be  easily  separated,  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  the  carotid  arteiy, 
so  as  to  get  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  its  pulsation. 

Aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  abscess ;  the 
tumor  has  been  punctured,  and  the  patient  has  speedily  perished  of  hemorrhage. 
Such  an  error,  of  course,  implies  great  carelessness,  and  could  hardly  happen  at 
the  present  day  when  our  means  of  diagnosis  are  so  much  more  perfect  than  thej 
were  formerly.  The  discrimination  must  be  determined  on  general  principles. 
If  there  is  an  abscess,  the  history  of  the  case,  ^conjoined  with  the  unnatnral 
heat  and  redness  of  the  part,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  swelling,  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bellows 
sound,  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  am*urism  of  the  carotid  artery. 

Encysted  tumors,  usually  containing  a  serous  or  sero-sanguinolont  fluid,  arc 
liable  to  form  at  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  most  generally  in  connection 
"with  the  thyroid  gland,  but  sometimes  independently  of  it,  in  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  muscles.  They  may  usually  bo  readily  distinguished  by  their  slow 
growth  and  fluctuating  feel,  the  absence  of  pain  and  pulsation,  and,  when  they 
are  attached  to  the  thyroid  gland,  by  their  obeying  the  movements  of  the  larynx 
in  the  act  of  deglutition.  If,  utter  a  careful  examination  of  their  history,  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  their  real  nature,  the  only  resource  will  be  the  cautious  intro- 
duction of  the  exploring  needle. 

Goitre  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  carotid  aneurism  only  when  it  spreads  later- 
ally over  the  neck,  so  as  to  overlap  the  carotid,  and  receive  its  pulsation.  It  is 
certainly  not  possible  to  commit  any  error  of  diagnosis  in  the  more  onlinary  and 
simple  forms  of  the  diseasr.  Confusion  is  most  apt  to  arise  when  aneurism  and 
goitre  coexist,  or  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  latter  disease  is  developed 
uncommonly  rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable  local  distress.  Ordinarily, 
goitre  forms  in  early  life,  at  a  period  when  aneurism  is  extremely  infrequent;  it  is 
generally  tardy  in  its  j)rogress,  several  years  elapsing  before  it  attains  any  material 
bulk,  and  it  is  subject  to  occasional  interruptions,  and  even  total  suspen.sion,  whereas 
aneurism  generally  advances  rapidly  and  steadily,  thr  symptoms  proceeding  fmm 
bad  to  worse,  until  it  attains  its  crisis.  Another  important  criterion  is  the  fact 
that  goitre  is  almost  peculiar  to  females,  whereas  carotid  aneurism  occurs  by  far 
most  frequently  in  men.  But  the  most  satisfactory  diagnostic  signs  are,  first,  that, 
in  goitre,  the  tumor  obeys  the  movements  of  the  larynx,  whereas,  in  aneurism,  it 
remains  stationary,  however  strong  the  efforts  at  deglutition  ;  secondly,  that,  in 
the  former,  the  tumor  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  vessel,  raised  up  or  pushed 
to  one  side,  while  in  the  latter  the  vessel  follows  it,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  part 
of  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  goitre  the  general  health  rarely  suffers,  even  when  the 
^nmor  is  of  large  bulk,  wVieTea^  m  au^xm&vsi  \\.\^  ^^^^^xs^^t^  ot  loaa  impaired, 
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especiallj  when  it  has  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  be  likely  to  occasion  embarrass- 
ment in  regard  to  the  discrimination  between  the  two  affections. 

A  dilated  condition  of  the  internal  ^'a^/ar  vein  may  simulate  aneurism  of  the 
carotid  artery.  The  deception  will  be  the  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  vein  receives 
a  pulsatory  movement  from  the  heart  or  from  the  carotid,  as  when  the  artery  is 
overlapped  by  the  vein.  The  venous  tumor  may  generally  be  distinguished  by 
its  softness  and  compressibility,  by  its  situation,  which  is  commonly  just  above 
the  sternum,  and  rather  behind  than  in  front  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  by  the 
cireamstance  that  its  motion  is  more  of  an  undulatory,  wave-like,  or  tremulous 
character,  than  shock-like  and  vibratory,  as  ih  aneurism.  Superadded  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  venous  swelling  may  readily  be  effaced  by  pressure  applied  to 
itd  distal  extremity,  whereas,  in  aneurism,  the  pressure,  to  produce  any  appreci- 
able effect  of  this  kind  at  all,  must  be  applied  to  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the 
tamor,  and  then  it  will  result  only  in  a  diminution,  not  in  complete  obliteration. 

Finally,  a  carotid  aneurism  may  be  confounded  with  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
artery  or  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  especially  if  it  is  situated  low  down  in  the  neck. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  diflBculty  may  be  very  great,  if  not  insurmountable. 
The  most  reliable  diagnostic  sign  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  one  that  will 
rarely  &il,  in  such  an  emergency,  is  afforded  by  our  ability  to  insinuate  the  point 
of  the  forefinger  betw^een  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
anearism,  while  the  head  is  being  bent  powerfully  forwards,  so  as  to  relax  as  fully 
as  possible  the  mastoid  muscles.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  probability  is  that  the 
tamor  is  connected  with  the  carotid ;  otherwise  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  innominate  artery,  or  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Several  examples  have  been  recorded  in  which  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery 
was  mistaken  for  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid,  the  latter  vessel  having 
actually  been  tied  for  the  relief  of  the  disease.  All  the  cases,  about  four  in 
number,  proved  fatal. 

Progress. — The  progress  of  carotid  aneurism,  although  usually  rapid,  is  not 
80  always.  The  annals  of  surgery  contain  several  cases  where  the  disease  re- 
mained almost  stationary  for  a  considerable  j^umber  of  years ;  in  one  as  many 
as  fourteen.  A  spontaneous  cure  sometimes  occurs,  but  such  an  event  must 
necessarily  be  extremely  rare.  The  tumor,  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  even- 
tually— generally  at  a  period  varying  -from  three  to  twelve  months — destroys 
life  either  by  excessive  constitutional  irritation,  hemorrhage,  gangrene,  pneumo- 
nia, or  asphyxia.  When  seized  by  ulceration  it  may  burst  either  externally,  or 
it  may  open  into  the  pleura,  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  trachea,  or  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  A  case  has  been  related  by  Esniarch  of  fatal  eml)olie  apoplexy 
from  the  detachment  of  fii:)rinous  clots  in  an  aneurism  of  the  left  common  carotid 
artery,  in  consequence  of  pressure  exerted  upon  the  tumor  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining its  real  character. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  carotid  aneurism  is  generally  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  Ilunterian  princi)>le  of  ligating  the  supplying  vessel  at  the  cardiac  side 
of  the  tumor ;  and,  fortunately,  as  the  disease  is  ordinarily  situated  rather  high 
up,  this  may  commonly  be  done  without  any  very  great  difficulty,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  before  the  swelling  has  attained  much  bulk. 
When  the  tumor  is  of  great  size,  or  located  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  we 
may  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  method  of  Brasdor,  and  tie  the  carotid  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  aneurism,  trusting  that  the  blood  in  the  tumor,  no  longer  find- 
ing an  outlet,  will  gradually  coagulate,  and  so  effect  its  obliteration.  The  fact  is, 
this  artery,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  collateral  branches,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  operation,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  seeing  that,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, we  should  be  obliged  to  resign  many  of  the  more  severe  cases  of  carotid 
aneurism  to  their  fate,  without  any  attempt  whatever  at  surgical  interference.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  relations  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck  to  the  tumor, 
that  compression,  now  so  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the 
lower  extremity,  cannot  be  brought  in  play  here,  the  parts  being  intolerant  of  the 
requisite  manipulation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obstruction  which  it  would  oc^^l^vcnw 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  internal  jugular  vein,  wViYcVi,  \>tt\ii\K>  i\asxi\xi'^^  >\^ 
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in  the  brain  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dara  mater,  might  speedily  induce  apoplexy, 
or  other  serious  cerebral  symptoms,  endangering  the  patient's  life.  When  the 
tumor  is  of  extraordinary  bulk,  rendering  ligation  of  the  carotid  impracticable  at 
any  point,  our  only  hope,  faint  thoagh  it  be,  is  the  success  of  general  measuree, 
particularly  Yalnalva's  method ;  for  experience  has  conclusively  proved  that  no 
benefit  is  to  bo  expected  from  the  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  as  originally 
proposed  and  practised  by  Dr.  Mott.  The  deligation  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  carotid  might  be  tried  with  a  better  prospect  of  success,  but  this  also  would 
be  likely  to  fail,  owing  to  the  numerous  offsets  of  the  external  carotid,  which,  un- 
less included  in  separate  ligatures;  would  continue  to  transmit  the  blood  from  the 
tumor  with  sufficient  force  and  activity  to  maintain  its  circulation  unimpured, 
and  so  inevitably  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  operation. 

When  the  tumor  is  unusually  voluminous,  or  even  of  moderate  size,  but  situated 
very  low  down,  ovcrlap])ing  and  compressing  the  trachea,  the  symptoms  may  he 
so  urgent  as  to  demand  the  operation  of  laryngotomy,  to  save  the  patient  from 
impending  asphyxia.     Such  an  event  must,  however,  be  very  uncommon. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  carotid  aneurism  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  wjiich  he  performed  an  operation  after  the  tumor  had  burst  into 
the  oesophagus.  The  swelling  was  situated  so  low  down  that  he  was  compelled 
to  lignte  the  vessel  only  half  an  inch  above  its  origin  from  the  innominate  artery. 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  patient  made  an  excellent 
recovery,  the  ligature  coming  away  on  the  seventeenth  day. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  carotid  is  easy  enough  in  ordinary  cases,  but  when 
the  aneurism  is  large,  or  the  neck  very  short  and  fat,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  undertakings  in  surgery.  The  principal  accidents  likely  to  attend  it 
are  the  inclusion  of  the  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  ligature,  and 
the  wounding  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  neck,  which  it  is  sometimes 
more  difficult  to  find  and  secure  than  the  carotid  itself. 

Mortality  and  other  Effects. — Of  the  mortality  of  the  operation  for  carotid 
aneurism,  a  tolerablv  accurate  estimate  mav  be  formed  from  the  data  now  before 
the  profession.  Of  21  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crisp,  10  were  successful,  and  11 
fatal.  In  5,  the  artery  was  ligated  at  the  distal  side  of  the  tumor,  and  of  these, 
3  recovered,  the  other  2  being  only  somewhat  benefited.  Of  the  11  fatal  cases, 
5  were  lost  by  hemorrhage,  2  by  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  artery,  and  1  by 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  cause  of  death  in  the  remaining  3  being  doubtful.  The 
table  of  Dr.  Norris  contains  an  analvsis  of  38  cas(»s,  in  which  the  carotid  was  tied 
for  aneurism,  including  4,  however,  in  which  the  disease  was  found,  after  the 
operation,  not  to  have  been  connectc^d  with  the  artery.  Of  these  cases,  22  re- 
covered, and  16  died.  The  cause  of  death  is  mentioned  in  only  12  of  the  cases ; 
in  5  it  was  hemorrhage,  in  2  inflammation  of  the  €ac,  in  2  apoplexy  and  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  1  ccrebritis,  in  1  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  in  1  exhaustion. 

In  ()  of  the  38  cases,  the  aneurism  sup])urated,  and  either  burst  or  was  laid 
open  ;  of  these,  4  died  and  2  recovered.  In  one  instance  the  opening  in  the  sac 
occurred  four  months,  and  in  another  nearly  eight  months,  after  the  operation. 
In  one  fatal  case  the  tumor  hurst  into  the  pharynx  fifteen  days  after  the  deliga- 
tion of  the  artery,  and  in  another  case,  which,  however,  recovered,  it  bad  dis- 
charged some  of  its  contents  into  the  mouth  prior  to  the  operation. 

Return  of  pulaafion  in  the  tumor,  after  the  operation,  was  noted  in  9  of  the 
38  cases;  in  one  the  pulsation  never  ceased  entirely  for  two  mouths,  and  in 
another  it  continued  for  upwards  of  four  months. 

The  detachment  of  the  liccature  occurred,  in  13  cases,  l>efore  the  twentieth 
day;  in  7,  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth,  and  in  1  on  the  thirty-third  day. 
The  time,  in  the  remaining  cases,  was  not  observed. 

In  seven  of  the  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Xorris,  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
diagnosis,  as  was  ])r()V('d  on  the  dissection,  for  all  the  patients  died.  In  fonr, 
the  disease  consisted  of  different  kinds  of  tumors ;  in  two,  of  aneurisms  supposed 
to  be  abscesses ;  and  in  one,  of  an  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery.  The 
examples  of  mistaken  diagnosis  include  the  celebrated  case  of  Mr.  List  on,  of  a 
lad,  nine  years  of  age,  wYio  \i«id  «l  Vwmvix  q\\  xVi<i  ^\^b.t  side  of  the  neck  of  two 
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months'  standing,  which,  although  seated  over  the  carotid,  was  entirely  free  from 
palsation,  except  along  the  track  of  that  vessel.  Under  the  conviction  that  it 
was  merely  an  ahscess,  a  bistoury  was  introduced,  the  removal  of  which  was 
followed  by  a  gush  of  arterial  blood  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces.  The  bleeding 
being  arrested  by  closing  the  wound  with  the  twisted  suture,  the  common  carotid 
was  tied  on  the  following  day,  Octolx»r  2l8t,  close  to  its  origin  from  the  innomi- 
nate artery.  On  the  3d  of  November,  the  arterial  hemorrhage  suddenly  recurred, 
but  was  suppressed  by  plugging  the  wound  with  lint ;  it,  however,  again  broke 
forth,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  5th,  that  is,  fifteen  days  after  the  operation.  Al- 
though the  ligature  had  retained  its  hold  upon  the  artery,  the  proximal  end  of 
the  vessel  was  found  to  be  ({uito  patulous,  no  attempt  having  been  made  at  the 
formation  of  a  coagulum.  The  probability  is  that,  as  Mr.  Liston  has  suggested, 
the  tumor,  in  this  remarkable  case,  was  originally  a  scrofulous  abscess,  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  which  was  formed  by  the  carotid ;  the  latter,  bocoming  ulcerated, 
finally  gave  way,  and  thus  sent  its  contents  into  the  cyst  inclosing  the  matter. 

Injury  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  a  cause  of  death  in  several  cases 
of  ligation  of  the  carotid.  In  an  instance  in  which  Barovero  included  this  vessel 
with  the  artery,  the  patient  died  on  the  sixty-ninth  day  of  gastric  fever.  Mr. 
Crisp  met  with  a  case  where  a  surgeon  titnl  the  internal  jugular  vein  instead  of 
the  carotid ;  the  patient  was  a  child,  and  the  error  was  not  discovered  until  aft(;r 
death.  Fatal  results  have  occurred  in  several  instances  from  injury  done  to  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  in  ligating  this  artery. 

Various  serious  cerebral  and  pulmonic  symptoms  occasionally  follow  the  liga- 
tion of  the  carotid  artery,  and  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  the  mortality 
from  this  operation. 

The  effects  which  the  operation  produces  upon  the  brain  have  been  elucidated 
both  by  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  and  by  observations  upon  the 
human  subject,  and  manifest  themselves  in  various  ways  and  at  different  inter- 
Tals.  Their  full  importance,  however,  was  not  determined  until  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Ohevers,  of  London,  in  1845,  to  whom  the  profession 
is  greatly  indebted  for  the  valuable  light  which  he  has  thrown  upon  a  subject 
which,  up  to  that  pericxl,  had  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  the  125  cases  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Norris,  in  which  the  common  carotid  was  tied  either  for  aneurism, 
wounds,  or  erectile  tumors,  more  or  less  severe  cerebral  disturbance  occurn^d  in 
30.  Some  of  these  cases  recovered  completely,  some  got  well  of  the  operation, 
but  remained  afterwards  in  a  crippled  condition,  and  some,  perhaps  the  majority, 
died,  at  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  mouths. 

Ehrmann  has  collected  the  statistics  of  1S7  cases,  in  which  one  carotid  was 
tied,  in  42  of  which  more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance  occurred. 

There  is  no  uniformitv  either  in  the  character  or  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
cerebral  symptoms.  Sometimes  th<»y  come  on  immediately,  or,  at  all  events, 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  deligation  of  the  vessel;  while  at  other  times,  and 
perhaps  most  generally,  they  do  not  appear  until  the  end  of  several  days,  weeks, 
or  months.  Their  access  is  usually  sudden,  but  occasionally  so  gradual  and 
imperceptible  as  to  keep  the  i)atient  in  ignorance  of  it  until  it  is  discovered  acci- 
dentally. The  most  fretpient  syra])toms  are  convulsions  and  paralysis.  The 
former  may  be  general,  but  much  oftener  they  are  partial,  affecting,  for  example, 
one  arm,  a  leg,  or  one  side  of  the  face ;  in  some  cases,  there  are  merely  spas- 
modic twitches,  or  irretrular,  involuntary  movements.  The  paralysis  occasionally 
exists  on  the  side  of  the  affected  artery,  but  in  most  cases  it  occurs  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  then  it  may  pervade  one-half  of  the  body,  as  in  hemiplegia,  though 
generally  it  is  more  limited,  being  confined,  jjerhaps,  to  the  face,  tongue,  throat, 
fauees,  eyelid,  hand,  arm,  leg.  t»r  thigh.  Sometimes  there  is  dimness  of  vision, 
with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  a  feeling  of  drowsiness,  somnolency, 
stupor,  or  coma ;  dizziness,  vertigo,  or  h<>adache ;  noise  in  the  ears  or  partial 
deafness  ;  delirium,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  paralysis  or  convulsions;  dif- 
ficulty of  deglutition  ;  dyspncra;  a  sense  of  coldness,  or  coldness  and  numbnes.s. 
Various  other  symptoms,  mostly  of  an  anomalous,  nervous  character,  w^  ^C<ft^ 
present.     Occasional]/  these  effects  rapidly  disappeaT,  Wl  \tv  ^Tionii  \3S!i«^  «t^ 
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more  or  less  persistent,  and  in  some  cases  they  remain  ap  to  the  moment  of  the 
patient's  death.  In  some  instances,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain 
and  its  envelops,  supervenes,  either  soon  after  the  deligation  of  the  Teasel,  or  at 
a  more  or  less  remote  period. 

How  arc  these  phenomena  produced  ?  Are  they  caused  merely  by  an  ]nad^ 
quato  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  are  they  the  consequence  solely  of  a  loss 
of  equilibrium  in  the  cerebral  circulation  ?  To  these  questions  it  is  of  coarse 
impossible  to  return  anything  like  a  definite  answer.  It  would  seem  probaUe, 
from  the  free  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the  branches  of  the  internal 
carotid  arteries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  these  arteries  and  the  vertebral, 
on  the  other,  that  they  could  not  be  occasioned  by  a  mere  want  of  blood,  inas- 
much as  these  vessels  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  organ  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  that  material  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  healthy  functions. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  unpleasant  efifects  may  and  do  follow  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from  the  brain,  resembling 
those  produced  by  copious  bleeding  at  the  arm,  or  by  a  smart  concussion  of  the 
brain.  In  some  instances,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  are  the  result 
of  the  inclusion  of  an  important  nerve ;  while  in  another  class  of  cases,  as  when 
several  weeks  or  months  elapse  before  their  supervention,  they  would  seem  to  be 
the  direct  consequence  of  inflammation.  Under  the  latter  circumstances,  dis- 
section reveals  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  and  efi*usion  of  serum,  or  of 
serum  and  lymph,  in  the  ventricles  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  most  constant  pulmonary  effects  occasioned  by  the  ligation  of  the  carotid 
artery  are  cough,  bronchitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Cough 
is  not  only  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  often  one  of  great  severity,  rendering 
it  sometimes  extremely  difiieult  to  check  it.  It  generally  comes  on  soon  after 
the  operation,  in  flts  of  a  violent  spasmodic  character,  in  which  the  patient  is  in 
the  deepest  distress,  looking  and  acting  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  suffocated. 
Its  duration  is  variable ;  sometimes  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  while  at  other 
times  it  continues,  as  a  prominent  symptom,  for  days  together.  When  very 
severe,  it  may  occasion  hemorrhage  in  the  wound,  by  reopening  some  of  the 
vessels. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  this  cough  is  induced.  From  the  fact  that  it 
often  follows  immediately  upon  the  operation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  arise 
from  the  inclusion  in  the  ligature  of  some  nervous  filament,  which  tlins  sets  np 
irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  especially  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  causing  an  effect  not  dissimilar  from  that  awakened  by  the  sudden 
intromission  of  a  drop  of  water  into  the  windpipe.  That  the  effect  must  be  some- 
what of  this  character  would  seem  probable,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  spasmodic 
and  uncontrollable  nature  of  the  cough  which  generally  characterizes  the  attack. 
At  other  times,  the  cough  may  be  purely  sympathetic,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
may  be  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  filaments  of  the  tri-splanchnic  nerve, 
which  are  so  abundantly  distributed  through  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  especially 
those  about  the  neck  and  chest. 

The  effects  which  the  ligation  of  the  carotid  exerts  upon  the  bronchia  and  longs 
set  in  at  various  periods  after  the  operation,  and  are  denoted  by  the  usual  ratioDoi 
and  physical  signs.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former  is  found 
to  be  of  a  reddish  color,  either  uniformly,  or  in  patches,  greatly  engorged  with 
blood,  and  covered  with  pus,  or  pus  and  lymph.  The  lungs  are  abnormally  vas- 
cular, loaded  with  black  blood,  more  or  less  hepatized,  or  solidified  at  one  point 
and  softened  at  another.  Blood  and  pus  are  sometimes  contained  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum ;  the  pleura  has  been  known  to  be  the  seat  of  extensive  effusions ; 
now  and  then  there  are  traces  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea;  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  examination  reveals  the  existence  of  pericarditis 
and  endocarditis.  When  the  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  at  all 
considerable,  the  blood  drawn  during  life  generally  evinces  a  buffed,  if  not  also  a 
cup])ed,  appearance. 

Such  being  the  effects  which  are  liable  to  follow,  probably  in  one  case  out  of 
every  four  or  five,  iu  the  bram  ati^\vm\t,ft,  m  ^ow^^w^^iift^  of  the  deli^^tion  of  the 
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carotid,  it  is  obvious  that  thcj  shoald  be  carefully  looked  for,  in  order  that  proper 
measures  may  be  adopted  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  rcmoYal  the  moment  they 
arise.  Much  may  be  done,  in  most  instances,  by  way  of  prevention,  by  a  judi- 
cious preparatory  course,  consisting  of  venesection,  purgatives,  light  diet,  and 
repose  of  mind  and  body,  which  cannot  fail  to  contribute  materially  to  the  pro- 
tection both  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  The  operation  having  been  performed,  these 
organs  are  most  sedulously  watched,  the  least  indication  that  presents  itself  being 
met  by  appropriate  means ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  case  is  safely  conducted  to  a 
favorable  issue.  If  the  patient  be  pale  and  faint,  alcoholic  stimulants,  cautiously 
and  judiciously  administered,  will  be  of  service;  cough  and  convulsive  symptoms 
are  treated  with  anodynes  and  antispasmodics,  particularly  morphia;  and  inflam- 
mation is  controlled  by  the  lancet,  leeches,  blisters,  purgatives,  aconite,  and  anti- 
monials. 

Aneurismal  Varix. — This  affection  is  uncommon.  It  is  generally  caused  by 
external  injury,  as  a  puncture  made  by  a  knife,  dirk,  shot,  or  piece  of  glass,  estab- 
lishing a  communication  between  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  ready  interchange  of  their  respective  contents.  An  instance  has  been 
published  in  which  the  affection  was  occasioned  by  ulceration.  The  symptoms 
present  nothing  peculiar.  In  the  few  cases  of  this  variety  of  aneurism  that  have 
been  recorded  by  different  observers,  as  Larrey,  Marx,  Willaumc  and  Laurie, 
life  did  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  abridged  by  the  disease.  Operative  inter- 
ference would,  in  fact,  in  any  event,  be  unjustifiable,  as  it  would  be  fraught  with 
great  danger.  Of  varicose  aneurism  of  these  vessels  no  instance  has,  I  believe, 
ever  been  reported. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  external  carotid  is  perhaps  still  more  uncommon 
than  of  the  internal  carotid ;  its  history,  consequently,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  situation  of  the  tumor  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  its  throbbing,  pulsa- 
tile character,  and  its  gradually  increasing  volume,  would  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  growths  in  this  portion  of  the  cervical  region.  In  an  aneurism  of 
this  artery,  digital  compression  would  be  worthy  of  trial ;  should  this  fail,  the 
proper  remedy  would,  of  course,  be  ligation  of  the  common  carotid. 

ANEURISM  OP  THE  TEMPORAL  ARTERY. 

The  temporal  artery  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  the  subject  of  sponta- 
neous aneurism,  but  an  aneurism  of  this  vessel  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  result 
of  external  injury.  The  tumor,  rarely  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  e^^y 
is  usually  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  situated  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  where  it  can 
nearly  always  be  rewlily  distinguished  by  its  history,  by  its  firm  consistence,  by 
its  pulsation,  and  by  its  peculiar  whiffing  sound.  The  only  two  diseases  with 
which  it  might  be  confounded  are  cystic  tumors  of  the  parotid  region  and  aneu- 
rism of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  attended  with  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the 
cranium,  the  swelling  thus  presenting  itself  directly  beneath  the  common  integu- 
ments. 

For  the  cure  of  this  disease  two  procedures  may  be  employed ;  the  one  con- 
8ist8  in  exposing  and  tying  the  temporal  artery  at  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor, 
as  in  the  ordinary  Ilunterian  operation,  and  the  other  in  laying  open  the  sac, 
and,  after  having  turned  out  its  contents,  securing  the  vessel  above  and  below. 
The  former  method,  when  practicable,  should  always  be  preferred,  as  it  is  not 
only  more  simple,  but  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  disfiguring  cicatrice. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  SUPRA-ORBITAL  ARTERY. 

Of  this  rare  affection  only  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded.     It  is  always  pro- 
duced by  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  vessel,  and  is  readily  recognized  bj  its  his- 
tory, by  the  rounded  or  ovoidai  shape  of  the  tumor,  and  by  Wift  QOti!»im\a3QL\.  >Sdk^ 
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and  pulsation.  The  proper  remedy  is  incision  of  the  sac  with  ligation  of  the 
artery.  In  an  instance  observed  by  Raoalt  Deslongechamps,  a  cure  was  promptly 
effected  by  an  injection  of  percbloride  of  iron. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL  ARTERY. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  known  to  be  the  seat 
of  aneurism,  the  result,  apparently,  of  external  injury.  The  nature  of  the  disease 
can  be  recognized  only  when  the  tumor,  causing  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the 
cranium,  appears  externally  under  the  temporal  muscle.  A  case  has  been 
related  in  which  an  aneurism  of  this  vessel,  making  its  way  into  this  situation, 
was  mistaken  for  a  common  cystic  tumor  of  the  scalp.  As  there  was  no  pulsa* 
tion,  the  surgeon  cut  boldly  into  the  swelling,  and  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it 
was  filled  with  blood.  After  repeated  but  fruitless  efforts  to  arrest  the  hemor- 
rhage, the  patient  expired.  The  dissection  showed  that  the  disease  had  been  an 
aneurism  of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater.  Had  the  real  nature  of  the 
case  been  suspected  in  time,  the  proper  remedy  would  have  been  ligation  of  the 
external  carotid. 

ANEURISM  OP  THE  OPHTHALMIC  ARTERY. 

Aneurism  of  this  artery  is  rare,  both  as  a  traumatic  and  as  a  spontaneous 
affection.  The  former  is  usually  caused  by  external  injury,  and  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  excessive  enlargement  of  the  structures  of  the  orbit  with  protrnsioii 
of  the  eye.  A  number  of  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of  this  artery  are  upon 
record,  in  only  a  few  of  which,  however,  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  veri- 
fied by  dissection.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  is  also  sometimes  met  with.  The 
progress  of  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  is  usually  slow,  and  the  symptoms 
are  always  characteristic.  The  proper  remedy  is  ligation  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  as  early  in  the  disease  as  possible,  before  there  is  any  serious  structural 
change  in  the  parts.  In  anastomotic  aneurism,  a  cure  has  occasionally  been 
effected  by  injections  with  perchloride  of  iron ;  and  lately  several  cases  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  digital  compression  of  the  carotid. 

ANEURISM  OP  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  has  been  observed  only  in  a  few  instances,  its 
deep  situation  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and  its  exemption  from  ossific  and  fatty 
degeneration  serving  to  protect  it  from  this  disease.  The  diagnosis  must  be 
obscure.  The  tendency  of  the  tumor  is  to  extend  inwards  towards  the  pharynx, 
as  there  is  much  less  resistance  here  than  in  any  other  direction,  the  only  oppos- 
ing obstacles  being  the  constrictor  muscle,  some  lax  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  consequence  is  that  more  or  less  prominence  exists  in 
the  throat,  attended  with  pain  and  pulsation,  and  closely  simulating  an  abscess 
of  the  tonsil.     The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  carotid  aneurism. 

A  remarkable  case  of  aneurism  of  this  vessel  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Syme. 
The  patient,  a  woman  aged  sixty,  had  had  a  tumor  for  about  five  months  in  the 
throat,  in  the  usual  situation  of  abscess  of  the  tonsil.  It  had  attained  about  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  exhibited  a  diffused  appearance  when  viewed  through  the 
mouth,  and  pulsated  in  a  strong  and  characteristic  manner  in  every  portion  of 
its  extent.  The  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  diminished,  but  did  not 
completely  arrest,  the  throbbing.  The  woman  died  in  thirty  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration without  any  assignable  cause.  Had  a  less  careful  surgeon  had  the  man- 
agement of  this  case,  he  might  probably  have  punctured  the  tumor  under  the 
supposition  of  its  being  an  abscess,  and  thus  instantly  hurled  his  patient  out  of 
existence,  much  to  his  own  discredit  and  that  of  the  profession. 
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INTRACRANIAL  ANEURISM. 

Intracranial  anearism  possesses  little  interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view.  Of 
62  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Gull,  of  London,  20  afifected  the  basilar  artery,  15  the 
middle  cerebral,  8  the  internal  carotid  at  the  side  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  6  the 
anterior  cerebral.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  males,  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
sixtieth  year,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  external  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the 
head,  but  more  generally  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  dilatation  is  almost 
always  uniform,  not  partial  or  sacculated,  and  is  usually  confined  to  one  artery. 
The  size  of  the  tumor  ranges  from  that  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg.  The 
Tessels  of  the  brain  seldom  exhibit  any  evidence  of  disease ;  but  as  the  anea- 
rism advances  the  cerebral  substance  becomes  displaced  and  disorganized,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  lesions  being  softening.     The  cranial  bones  seldom  suffer. 

The  most  reliable  symptoms  are  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia,  buzzing  noises  in 
the  ears,  deafness,  dizziness,  vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head,  cither  circumscribed 
or  difiused,  intermittent  or  continued,  increased  by  motion,  and  accompanied  by 
peculiar  morbid  sensations.  These  symptoms  may  come  on  suddenly,  without 
any  premonition,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  arise  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  diagnosis  is  always  very  obscure.'  In  a  few  instances,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  has  been  detected  by  a  loud,  rough,  or  whizzing  noise  on 
one  side  of  the  head,  heard  by  the  patient,  and  distinguished  by  auscultation. 

Death  may  be  produced,  first,  by  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  the  escape 
of  its  contents  into  the  surrounding  parts;  secondly,  by  long-continued  irritation; 
and,  lastly,  by  disorganization  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Of  these  different 
modes  of  termination  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

Very  little  can  be  effected  by  treatment.  When  the  diagnosis  can  be  satis- 
factorily determined,  the  carotid  artery  should  be  tied  on  the  affected  side,  as  was 
done  successfully  in  a  case  of  this  disease  by  Mr.  Coe,  of  England. 

Afierio-venous  aneuHsm  of  the  extracranial  portion  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  is  extremely  rare.  Instructive  cases  of  it  have  been  reported  by  Berard, 
Desparanches,  Joret,  and  Girald^s,  all  caused  by  external  injury.  One  instance 
has  been  observed  in  which  it  was  occasioned  by  a  wound  inflicted  in  opening 
an  abscess.  In  two  of  the  cases  here  referred  to,  the  carotid  artery,  as  was  shown 
by  the  autopsy,  communicated  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  a  well-marked 
aneurismal  pouch  existed  between  the  two  vessels.  The  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment are  the  same  as  in  arterio-venous  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid. 

ANETRISM  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  ARTERY. 

Aneurism  of  this  artery,  both  spontaneous  and  traumatic,  is  extremely  uncom- 
mon, a  circumstance  no  doubt  due  to  the  deep  situation  of  this  vessel  and  to  its 
freedom  from  ossification.  In  two  very  interesting  cases  of  this  disease,  described 
by  Ramaglia,  of  Naples,  and  South,  of  London,  the  diagnosis  was  so  obscure 
that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  detected  until  after  death.  In  both 
the  common  carotid  was  tied,  without,  of  course,  any  benefit.  In  the  former, 
which  was  an  example  of  traumatic  aneurism,  situated  behind  the  left  ear,  the 
operator,  finding  that  the  deligation  did  not  arrest  the  pulsation,  removed  the 
ligature  and  treated  the  case  upon  general  principles,  death  occurring  soon  after. 
In  the  other  instance,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  could  be  distinctly  traced  over 
the  tumor,  this  vessel  was  also  tied  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  swelling.  The  tumor,  however,  rapidly  increased,  and  in  a  fortnight  after 
caused  death  by  bursting  into  the  trachea.  Dissection  showed  that  it  was  an 
aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery,  situated  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae. 

Mobus,  a  German  surgeon,  has  reported  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  vertebral 
artery,  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  neck,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  com- 
pression and  the  use  of  ice. 
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ANEURISM  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN. 

Statistics  prove  that  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  is  nearly  as  frequent  as  that 
of  the  carotid.  In  Lisfranc's  table  the  popliteal  conies  first,  then  the  femoral, 
next  the  carotid,  and  then  the  subclavian,  the  latter  having  suffered  in  16  cases 
out  of  179.  In  the  table  of  Mr.  Crisp,  comprising  296  cases  of  external  aneu- 
rism, the  subclavian  was  engaged  in  23,  and  the  carotid  in  25.  The  disease  is 
more  frequent  in  the  right  artery  than  in  the  left,  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in 
the  laboring  than  in  the  higher  classes.  The  period  of  life  during  which  most 
of  the  cases  occur  is  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years. 

Although  the  disease  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  artery,  it  is  most  frequent 
beyond  the  scalene  muscles,  a  short  distance  before  it  becomes  merged  in  the 
axillary.  The  form  of  the  aneurism  is  generally  globular  or  ovoidal,  but  cases  are 
observed  in  which  it  has  a  singularly  compressed  appearance ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  remarkably  lobulated,  especially  when  it  is  very  capacious,  and 
extends  deeply  among  the  surrounding  structures,  which  thus  indent  its  surface. 
Its  volume  is  seldom  very  large,  unless  it  becomes  diffuse,  when  it  may  attain  an 
enormous  magnitude,  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  pashing  out  the 
clavicle,  overlapping  thS  trachea,  displacing  the  scapula,  pressing  backwards 
against  the  ribs  and  spine,  and  dipping  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  so  as  to  force 
down  the  lung  and  impede  respiration. 

As  the  tumor  enlarges,  it  necessarily  encroaches  upon  and  compresses  the 
neighboring  parts,  causing  more  or  less  pain,  cedema,  difficulty  of  respiration, 
dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  upper  extremity,  and  a  feeling  of 
numbness  and  sometimes  even  partial  paralysis.  Originally  small,  deep-seated, 
circumscribed,  indolent,  and  movable,  it  generally  steadily  augments  In  Tolnme, 
approaching,  as  it  does  so,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface,  loses  its  defined 
shape^  becomes  the  scat  of  incessant  pain,  and  at  length  contracts  firm  adhesions 
to  the  surrounding  structures,  identifying  itself,  as  it  were,  with  them.  Examined 
with  the  ear  and  hand,  it  readily  imparts  to  them  the  peculiar  beat,  thrill,  and 
bellows'  sound  so  characteristic  of  aneurism  in  other  regions. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  subclavian  aneurism  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult,  and  several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  vessel  was  ligated 
where  no  disease  of  the  kind  existed.  The  affections  with  which  it  is  most  liable 
to  be  confounded  are  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  or  arch  of  the  aorta, 
abscesses,  and  various  kinds  of  tumors,  solid  and  encysted,  benign  and  malignant. 
As  these  lesions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  region,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
surgeon  to  be  too  cautious  in  his  examination  of  cases  invol>ung  questions  of 
diagnosis. 

The  history  of  the  tumor  and  its  situation  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  jost  above 
the  clavicle,  generally  afford  important  data  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis.  If  the 
patient  is  under  thirty  years  of  age,  it  may  almost  certainly  be  assumed  that  the 
disease  is  not  spontaneous  aneurism,  as  there  are  probably  not  throe  well-authen- 
ticated instances  on  record  in  which  the  subclavian  was  thus  affected  at  this  early 
period.  Aneurism  of  the  innominate  is  situated  lower  down,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  middle  line,  than  aneurism  of  its  subclavian  division;  and  in  anea- 
rism  of  the  aorta,  the  tumor,  although  it  may  extend  into  the  neck,  rarely  projects 
as  far  above  the  clavicle  as  in  the  lesion  in  question ;  certainly  not  in  its  earlier 
stages,  when  alone  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  of  any  avail  in  an  operative  point 
of  view.  If  the  ease  can  be  seen  soon  after  its  commencement,  before  the  tumor 
has  attained  any  considerable  bulk,  a  very  good  idea  may  often  be  formed  as  to 
the  precise  portion  of  the  artery  that  is  affected  by  it.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the 
aneurism  occupies  the  space  immediately  exterior  to  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle,  and  manifests  a  tendency  to  extend  upwards  into  the  neck,  and  down- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  axilla,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  seated  upon  the 
outer  portion  of  the  vessel  beyond  the  scalene  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  it  is  connected  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  artery,  if  the 
tumor  is  placed  under  cover  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  is  gradually  making  its 
H^ay  over  towards  the  med\aTi\\\\^,  \\iXia\^^N\Ti^\Xi^\\i^^^^  of  the  neck 
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clear.  It  may  be  added  that  in  subclavian  aneurism  the  tumor  is  less  liable  to 
encroach  upon  the  windpipe  and  cesophagus  than  in  innominatal  and  aortic 
aneurism,  and  hence  there  is  generally  much  less  cough,  dyspncea,  and  dysphagia 
in  this  than  in  the  other  affections.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  when  the  tumor  is  of 
great  bulk,  or  when  it  happens,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  to  exert  much 
pressure  upon  the  pneumogastric,  phrenic  and  laryngeal  nerves,  that  any  serious 
symptoms  of  this  kind  will  be  likely  to  arise. 

Progress. — Subclavian  aneurism  is  always  a  serious  disease,  a  spontaneous 
cure,  although  possible,  as  several  cases  upon  record  testify,  being  an  extremely 
rare  occurrence.  In  general,  the  disease  progresses  until  it  attains  a  certain 
point  of  development,  when  it  terminates  fatally,  either  by  ulceration  and  hemor- 
rhage, or  by  the  induction  of  constitutional  irritation.  The  sac  may  open 
externally,  a  not  uncommon  event,  especially  when  it  is  invaded  by  gangrene ; 
or  it  may  burst  into  the  pleura,  lungs,  trachea,  or  oesophagus ;  in  either  case, 
death  takes  place  either  instantly  or  within  a  short  time  after  the  tumor  has  begun 
to  give  way.  There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  the  aneurism  pointed 
in  the  axilla  and  on  the  shoulder,  having  completely  eroded  some  of  the  upper 
ribs  and  the  body  of  the  scapula,  the  latter  being  scooped  out  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  bed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sac. 

Treaiment. — The  treatment  of  subclavian  aneurism  has  hitherto  been  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  no  probability,  judging  from  the  deep  situation 
and  intricate  relations  of  the  tumor,  that  much  benefit  will  ever  accrue  from  any 
mode  of  management  that  may  be  devised  for  its  relief.  The  plan  of  Valsalva, 
Taried  in  every  possible  manner,  has  signally  failed  in  every  instance,  except  a  few, 
and  no  one  seems  now  disposed  to  place  any  confidence  whatever  in  its  efficacy. 
Acapnncturation  and  electricity,  from  which  so  much  benefit  had  at  one  time 
been  anticipated,  have  likewise  disappointed  expectation.  Some  time  ago  a  case 
was  reported  in  which  a  cure  was  alleged  to  have  been  effected  by  galvano- 
puncture,  but  the  example  is  a  solitary  one,  and  the  procedure  is  of  too  proble- 
matical a  character  to  merit  serious  attention.  Of  what  resource,  then,  can  the 
surgeon  avail  himself  in  this  unfortunate  class  of  cases  ?  Ligation  of  the  affected 
artery  is  not  only  difficult,  under  any  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  the  tumor  and  the  intricacy  of  its  anatomical  relations,  but  is  frequently 
absolutely  impracticable  on  account  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  artery,  rendering 
it  unable  to  support  the  ligature.  Shall  he  adopt  the  operation  of  Dr.  Mott, 
and  secure  the  innominate,  of  which  the  subclavian,  on  the  right  side,  is  one  of 
the  main  divisions  ?  Here,  again,  obstacles  meet  him  in  every  direction,  for  even  if 
he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  his  ligature  round  the  vessel,  which,  however, 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  he  will  find,  by  consulting  the  history  of  the 
operation,  that  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  performed  has  hod  a  fatal 
termination.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained  from  this  procedure.  In  short, 
the  Ilunterian  principle  of  operation  is  hardly  applicable  to  any  case  of  subclavian 
aneurisHL  On  the  right  side,  we  are  not  only  obliged  to  encounter,  as  just  stated, 
great  difficulties  in  reaching  the  innominate  artery,  but  in  throwing  a  ligature 
round  the  vessel  we  effectually  cut  off  a  large  and  important  supply  of  blood  from 
the  brain,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the  dangers  of  the  case. 

The  innominate  artery  has  been  tied  for  the  cure  of  sul)clavian  aneurism  in  8 
cases,  and  in  1  for  hemorrhage  from  the  latter  vessel.  The  results  are  subjoined 
in  tabular  form. 
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Bs  MARKS. 


Artery  tied  half  an  inch  below  ita  bif ureatioii ; 
ligature  separated  on  the  14th  day ;  hemorrhage 
on  the  9th,  and  again  on  the  23d  dlay ;  death  oq 
36th  day.  Ulceration  of  the  artery,  and  want 
of  occlusion. 

Ligature  came  off  on  14th  day;  death  from 
hemorrhage. 

Cause  of  death,  inflammation  of  the  anevimal 
sac  and  of  the  pleura  and  Inngs. 

Art«ry  morbidly  adherent,  dilated,  soft,  and  fria^ 
able  ;  torn  in  the  attempt  to  separate  it,  at  two 
points,  between  which  the  ligatnre  was  applied ; 
copious  hemorrhage  during  operation ;  pti^ggiog 
of  the  wound  ;  participation  of  the  aorta  and 
carotid  in  the  disease. 

Ligature  placed  round  the  artery  near  its  bifer- 
cation ;  hemorrhage  on  the  17th  day,  proving 
fatal  on  the  18th ;  the  innominate  and  carotid 
closed  by  solid  clots ;  the  subclavian  still  open. 

Ligature  separated  on  17th  day ;  plenritis ;  death 
caused  by  repeated  hemorrhages  ,*  twenty  onoees 
of  coagulated  blood  at  the  root  of  the  neek ; 
arteries  imperfectly  closed. 

Tied  for  secondary  hemorrhage,  after  snbelaviaa 
had  been  secured  for  wound  of  the  axillary 


Ligature,  applied  an  inch  from  the  aorta,  detached 
on  18th  day ;  patient  did  well  for  three  weeks. 
when  hemorrhisige  occurred,  and  finally  caosed 
death. 


All  the  cases  in  the  above  table  except  one,  proved  fatal  from  hemorrhage  of 
the  wound,  caused  by  the  want  of  occlusion  either  of  the  ligated  artery,  or  of 
the  carotid  and  subclavian.  It  will  be  observed  that  Graefe's  patient  survived 
upwards  of  two  months.  I  purposely  exclude  from  the  table  the  cases  which  are 
usually  referred  to  as  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dupuytren  and  Bnjalski, 
not  considering  them  as  sufficiently  well  authenticated  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  it.  I  also  reject  from  it  several  reported  cases  in  which  the  operation  of  ligat- 
ing  the  innominate  artery  was  commenced  but  not  completed. 

Dr.  Peixotto,  of  Portugal,  tied  the  innominate  artery  in  1851,  on  account  of 
secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  common  carotid,  which  had  been  ligated  three 
weeks  previously.  The  ligature,  however,  which  was  a  precautionary  one,  was 
not  tightened,  but  applied  merely  so  as  to  flatten  the  vessel.  The  patient  made 
a  good  recovery.  Such  an  operation  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  true  case  of 
deligation  of  the  innominate  artery.  The  cure  was  doubtless  effected  by  the 
ligation  of  the  other  vessel. 

Mr.  Key,  of  London,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  innominate,  in  consequence  of  the  volume  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the  latter  vessel.  The  patient  was 
seized  soon  after  the  operation  with  symptoms  of  pulmonary  distress  and  ex- 
haustion, and  died  on  the  twenty-third  day. 

The  operation  of  ligating  the  innominate  artery  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty,  even  in  the  dead  subject,  but  in  the  living  the  perplexity  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  aneurism,  by  the  presence  of  glandular  swell- 
ings, and,  above  all,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
are  matted  together  by  plastic  deposits,  rendering  it  thus  exceedingly  troublesome 
to  soi)arate  them.  These  embarrassments  were  experienced  in  a  striking  degrree 
by  Dr.  Hall,  of  Baltimore ;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  isolating  the  vessel,  and, 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  tote  il  at.  two  i^olvxU,  l\^«Ltiu^  it  afterwards  between  them. 
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Hemorrhage  occurred  at  the  time,  bat  was  checked  by  plugging  the  wound. 
Another  obstacle  to  successful  deligation  is  disease  of  the  vessel,  consisting 
either  in  a  morbid  dilatation,  or  in  a  softened  and  lacerable  condition  of  its 
coats.  Unforeseen  difficulties  were  present  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
in  which  ligation  of  the  artery  has  been  attempted,  compelling  the  operators  to 
desist,  notwithstanding  their  great  dexterity  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  neck. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Dablin,  in  1831,  attempted  to  tie  this  artery  on  account  of 
aneurism,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  in  consequence  of  its  diseased  condition. 
The  tumor,  nevertheless,  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  patient,  a  man  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  finally  recovered. 

Dr.  HoflFman,  of  New  York,  in  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism  in  a  man  aged 
sixty-three,  cut  down  upon  the  innominate  artery  with  the  design  of  applying  a 
ligature  to  it,  should  he  be  unable  to  ligate  the  subclavian ;  but  as  the  vessel 
was  found  to  be  much  enlarged,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  proceed  any  further, 
and  the  patient  was  accordingly  abandoned  to  his  fate.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  26th  of  October,  1839,  and  death  occurred  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1840. 

The  proposal  to  ligate  the  innominate  i^ery  originated  with  Allan  Bums, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  circulation  in  the  head  and  upper  extremity  could  be 
maintained  without  the  agency  of  this  vessel,  and  that  it  could  be  easily  enough 
exposed  by  tracing  it  downwards  towards  the  aorta,  by  a  careful  and  patient 
dissection,  the  head  being  at  the  time  bent  well  back.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Dr.  Mott,  in  1818,  to  put  the  suggestion  to  the  test  of  experiment  upon  the 
living  subject ;  and,  although  the  operation  bad  an  unfavorable  issue,  the  man 
dying,  as  has  already  been  stated,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  genius  which  could  plan,  and  the  intrepid  skill  which  could  execute,  so  daring 
and  brilliant  a  feat.  The  case  was  one  of  subclavian  aneurism  above  the  clavicle, 
and  the  design  had  been  to  apply  the  thread  to  the  latter  vessel,  but  after  exposing 
it  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the  scalene  muscle,  it  was  found  that  its  tunics  were 
too  much  diseased  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  ligature,  and  he  accordingly  tied 
the  innominate  in  its  stead. 

In  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism,  Dupuytren  tied  the  axillary  artery  under 
the  pectoral  muscles.  Hemorrhage,  or,  rather,  oozing  of  blood  commenced  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  ninth. 

A  similar  operation  was  performed  by  Petrequin.  The  tumor  continuing  to 
pulsate,  the  sac  was  punctured,  and  eight  or  nine  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  were  thrown  in,  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk  being  compressed 
during  the  injection,  and  for  ten  minutes  afterwards.  The  next  day  all  pulsation 
had  ceased  in  the  tumor,  but  the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage  at  the  place  of  the 
ligature  twelve  days  after  its  application. 

Finally,  benefit  may  occasionally  arise  in  subclavian  aneurism  from  manipU" 
lation  of  the  tumor,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Fergusson ;  some  of  the  clots  detached 
in  the  operation  may  accidentally  find  their  way  into  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
vessel,  and  thus  occlude  its  caliber  along  with  the  interior  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 
In  a  disease  so  desperate  as  this,  in  which  every  expedient  hitherto  devised  has 
been  tried  in  vain,  any  suggestion  that  holds  out  the  least  possible  chance  of 
relief  is  worthy  of  trial. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  AXILLABT  ARTERY. 

Aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  is  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  subclavian. 
In  364  preparations  of  aneurism  in  the  London  museums,  examined  by  Mr.  Crisp, 
including  249  of  the  aorta,  the  axillary  artery  was  affected  only  in  8.  In  651 
cases  analyzed  by  him  from  different  sources,  including  234  cases  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  18  only  were  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  men,  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  fifty. 
It  is  very  often  of  traumatic  origin.     The  volume  of  the  tumor  ranges  from  that 
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of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  ohlLd's  head,  the  average  being  that  of  a  fist     Arterio- 
venous  anenrism  of  the  axillary  vessels  is  very  uncommon. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  axillary  aneurism  are  generally  so  well  marked 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  mistake  their  character.  When  the  disease  arises 
spontaneously,  or  without  any  assignable  cause,  it  may  exist  for  several  months 
without  attracting  any  particular  notice,  and  the  same  thing  occasionally  occars 
when  it  results  from  external  violence,  as  a  blow  or  strain.  Generally,  however, 
the  tumor  rapidly  augments  in  bulk,  and  produces  such  a  train  of  phenomena  as 
to  lead  at  once  to  its  detection.  Of  these,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  unpleasant,  is  the  sense  of  fatigne  or  uneasiness  in  the  affected  part 
arising  from  the  pressure  on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves.  This  symptom  is 
usually  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks,  sometimes,  indeed,  in  a  few  days,  by  a  feeling 
of  pain,  which  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  anenrism,  being  com- 
paratively slight  when  it  is  small,  and  more  or  less  intense  when  large.  Nor  is 
the  pain  confined  to  the  site  of  the  disease  ;  in  most  cases  it  radiates  from  it,  as 
from  a  common  centre,  in  different  directions,  outwards  into  the  shoulder,  down- 
wards along  the  arm,  and  upwards  into  the  neck.  Pressure,  severe  coughing, 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  weight  of  the  limb  greatly  increase  it.  Numb- 
ness of  the  shoulder,  chest,  and  arm,  is  another  symptom  which  generally  maDi- 
fests  itself  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  is  never  absent  when  the  tumor 
has  acquired  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  always  very  distressing  to  the 
patient,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  pressure  on  the  swelling,  and  commonly  ex- 
tends to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Indeed,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  sensation  in 
question  is  often  most  keenly  felt 

The  pulsation  of  the  tumor,  at  first  faint  and  scarcely  perceptible,  becomes 
very  distinct  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  cannot  only  be  felt  by 
the  fingers,  but  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  patient.  On  applying  the  ear  or  stethoscope  to  the  tumor,  the 
blood  is  found  to  rush  into  it  with  more  or  less  violence,  producing  a  peculiar 
thrill,  or  whizzing  noise,  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  swelling  is  soft  and  elastic,  and 
may  be  readily  emptied  by  pressure  ;  by  degrees,  however,  it  becomes  firm,  tense, 
and,  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  incompressible.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  those  attended  with  great  enlargement,  there  is  considerable  diminution  of  the 
temperature  of  the  affected  limb,  with  indistinctness,  if  not  entire  absence,  of  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  more  or  less  cough,  dyspncea,  and  shortness  of  breathing. 
Occasionally  the  pulse  is  fully  as  strong  as  in  the  other  arm,  but  irregular  or 
intermittent,  losing  several  strokes  in  a  minute. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is  always,  when  the  swelling  is  large,  so 
much  displacement  of  the  clavicle  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
distinguish  the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  vessel  being  deeply  buried 
behind  and  below  the  bone.  In  some  instances  the  collar-bone  has  been  found 
to  be  considerably  imbedded  in  the  tumor,  or  partially  removed  by  absorption. 
Another  symptom,  which,  from  its  frequency,  especially  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease,  requires  mention  here,  is  the  swelling  of  the  affected  limb.  This 
varies  in  degree  in  different  cases,  often  extends  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  and  is  usually  ot  an  ajdeniatous  character,  pitting  under  pressure, 
and  becoming  aggravated  by  the  dependent  position  of  the  part.  When  thus 
affected,  the  muscles  lose  their  contractile  power,  and  the  motions  of  the  extremity 
are  proportionately  impaired,  or  entirely  annihilated.  Sometimes,  again,  owing 
to  the  great  magnitude  of  the  tumor,  the  patient  is  unable  to  approximate  the 
limb  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  Finally,  there  is  another  phenomenon,  which,  as 
it  is  almost  invariably  present  in  the  latter  stages  of  axillary  aneurism,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  as  pathognomonic.  I  allude  to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the 
patient,  arising  from  the  constant  inclination  of  the  head  towards  the  affected 
side,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  supports  the  corresponding  arm  ;  the  object  of 
both  being  evidently  to  prevent  the  tension  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  in 
the  tumor.     Under  these  circumstances,  too,  the  countenance  wears  an  anxious 
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and  distressed  appearaDCC,  and,  as  the  system  always  deeply  sympathizes  with 
the  local  affection,  there  is  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  general  health. 

When  the  tamor  is  onusaally  bulky,  it  will  necessarily  greatly  encroach  upon 
the  clavicle,  forcing  it  upwards  into  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  exerting 
severe  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  arter}",  perhaps  so  much  as  to  render  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  pulse  at  the  wrist. 

DiagnosiB, — Notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  usually 
well-marked,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  tumors  of  this  description  have 
been  opened  by  ignorant  practitio;iers  under  the  belief  that  they  were  abscesses. 
For  such  an  error  no  apology  can  be  offered.  Still,  cases  occasionally  present 
themselves,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to 
distinguish  between  this  and  other  swellings  in  the  armpit  or  subclavicular  region. 
Enlarged  lymphatic  ganglions,  adipose  tumors,  or  encephaloid  growths,  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  chance  to  lie  along  the  course  of  the  axillary  artery,  might  have 
its  pulsation  imparted  to  them,  and  thus  create  some  doubt  in  regard  to  their 
real  character.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  facility  with  which  the  mass  can 
be  elevated  or  removed  from  the  vessel,  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  whizzing 
soond,  previously  alluded  to,  as  being  generally  present  in  aneurismal  disease, 
the  slight  pain  and  numbness  in  the  part  and  in  the  corresponding  limb,  the 
continuance  of  the  swelling  on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  subclavian  artery, 
and,  above  all,  the  history  of  the  ease,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
practitioner  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  this  disease  the  tumor  may  be  situated  either  immediately  below  the 
clavicle,  or  in  the  axilla,  properly  so  called.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  not  only 
elevate  the  clavicle,  but  extend  up  into  the  neck,  beneath  the  bone,  as  far  as  the 
acromial  margin  of  the  scalene  muscles.  In  the  latter,  it  has  been  known  to  reach 
some  distance  down  the  arm,  so  as  to  compress  the  brachial  artery  and  nerves, 
and  prevent  the  approximation  of  the  limb  to  the  side. 

Prognosis. — Axillary  aneurism  occasionally  undergoes  spontaneous  cure,  as 
in  the  instances  reported  by  S.  Cooper  and  Breschet.  Such  an  occurrence,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  uncommon.  Most  generally,  the  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  termi- 
nates fatally,  either  by  rupture  of  the  sac  and  exhausting  hemorrhage,  or  by 
gangrene  of  the  limb.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  tumor  destroys  life  by 
inducing  caries  of  the  ribs  and  perforation  of  the  pleura,  followed  -  by  an  escape 
of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In  a  case  narrated  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
it  was  a.scertained,  on  dissection,  that  the  aneurism  had  forced  its  way  into  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  first  five  ribs,  and 
had  contracted  adhesions  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  into  which  it  had  gradu- 
ally opened  and  discharged  its  contents,  the  man  having  spat  blood  more  or  less 
profusely  for  several  weeks  prior  to  his  death.  In  a  similar  case  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Xerct,  of  Nancy,  an  aneurism,  about  the  size  of  a  large  chestnut,  communicated 
with  a  cavity  of  the  volume  of  the  head  of  a  new-born  infant  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  lung.  The  man  had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  account  of 
hemoptysis. 

Trealmerd, — Theonly  remedy  for  this  disease  is  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  succeed.  The  operation, 
however,  should  not  be  declined,  even  although  gangrene  of  the  sac  has  already 
commenced,  provided  there  is  nothing  else  to  forbid  it.  I  am  not  aware  that 
aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  has  ever  been  cured  by  compression,  nor  is  this 
surprising  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  subclavian  under 
such  circumstances,  and  also  the  proximity  of  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves, 
which  could  hardly  bo  induced  to  brook  such  an  attempt  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  produce  any  good  effect.  If  the  procedure  is  ever  admissible,  it  will 
be  in  those  cases  where  the  tumor  is  uncommonly  small,  and  the  subclavian  more 
than  ordinarily  superficial.  The  vessel  might  then  l)e  reached  and  successfully 
compressed  either  by  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  key,  or  the  instrument  delineated 
at  p.  509,  fiy^.  169.  If  the  parts  were  very  tender,  the  patient  might  be  kept 
gently  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  while  the  necessary  pressure  is  main- 
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tained,  just  as  the  obstetrician  occasionally  blunts  the  sensibility  of  the  female 
for  many  hours  together  in  protracted  and  painful  labor. 

Mr.  Syme,  not  long  ago,  laid  open,  with  complete  success,  a  spontaneoos 
aneurism  in  this  region,  turning  out  its  contents,  and  tying  the  axillary  artery 
above  and  below  the  points  of  communication  with  the  sac.  As  a  means  of 
safety  the  subclavian  was  compressed  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant  against  the 
first  rib,  through  an  incision  in  the  neck  which  divided  the  skin  and  facia.  By 
this  procedure  the  circulation  was  so  effectually  controlled  that  there  was  hardly 
any  hemorrhage.  Few  operators,  unless  possessed  of  the  most  consummate  skill, 
would  be  willing  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Edinburgh  surgeon,  or  not  prefer 
the  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  outside  of  the  scalene  muscle. 

Mortality. — Of  27  cases  of  axillary  aneurism,  which  I  analyzed  in  1841  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  including  one  of  my  own,  for  which 
the  subclavian  artery  had  been  tied,  17  recovered  and  10  died,  death  occurring 
from  the  third  to  the  thirtieth  day,  either  from  hemorrhage,  gangrene  of  the  arm, 
ulceration  of  the  artery,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia.  In  one  case  it  was 
caused  by  effusion  into  the  brain,  and  in  another,  my  own,  by  rupture  of  the 
anenrismal  sac  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  the  tables  of  Dr.  Norris,  showing 
the  mortality  in  69  cases  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied  for  aneurism, 
including  9  of  wounds  of  the  axillary  artery  and  2  of  tumors  not  aneurismal, 
though  supposed  to  be  so  at  the  time,  36  recovered,  and  33  died. 

In  three  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  paper,  the  subclavian  was  secured  on 
the  tracheal  side  of  the  tumor,  and  all  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  eases,  that  of 
Mr.  Colles,  the  ligature  was  not  tightened  till  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation, 
owing  to  the  supervention  of  excessive  dyspncea  and  cardiac  oppression. 

In  my  own  case,  a  traumatic  one,  the  tumor  burst  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  after  the  operation,  discharging  its  contents  into  the  rig'ht  thoracic 
cavity,  and  thus  causing  fatal  pleuritis.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty-six 
years,  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  chest,  which  was  particularly 
severe  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  from  which  it  extended  over  towards  the 
sternum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  up  towards  the  axilla,  on  the  other.  The  respira- 
tion was  hurried,  laborious,  and  fifty-six  in  the  minute ;  and  the  pulse,  which 
was  quick  and  tense,  rose  rapidly  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  Two  days  after  the 
accident,  the  patient  experienced  a  sensation  near  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  as 
if  a  fluid  were  ])assing  from  the  pleuritic  cavity  into  that  of  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and,  on  carefully  auvscultating  the  spot,  a  plashing  sound  could  be  distinctly 
heard  at  every  inspiration,  the  noise  resembling  that  produced  by  shaking  water 
in  a  closed  vessel.  The  respiration  in  the  right  lung  was  now  bronchial,  and 
there  was  extensive  dulness  on  percussion  of  that  side  of  the  chest.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  tumor  prior  to  the  operation  was  about  the  volume  of  a  large  fist, 
and  that  the  ligature,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  artery  on  tho  external  side 
of  the  scalene  muscle,  came  away  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  dissection  revealed 
the  following  facts,  the  arteries  having  previously  been  injected. 

The  wound  made  in  tho  operation  was  completely  cicatrized,  and  the  pectoral 
muscles,  although  somewhat  attenuated,  retained  their  natural  appearance.  The 
subclavian  artery  terminated  al)ruptly  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  scalene  muscle, 
whore  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  its  caliber  being  closed  by  a  mass  of  solid 
fibrin,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  lining 
membrane,  and  thus  afforded  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  blood. 
Between  this  and  the  thyroid  axis  the  vessel  was  occupied  by  a  dark  coagulum 
of  blood,  which  as  it  was  unadherent,  was  probably  formed  only  a  short  time 
before  deatli.  Beyond  the  seat  of  the  ligature  the  artery  had  a  rough,  rajrpi'd 
appearance,  and  was  sufficiently  pervious  to  admit  of  the  ready  passage  of  a  .<niall 
probe  into  the  aneurismal  sac.  Superiorly  the  tumor  was  overla]>ped  by  the 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  while  in  front,  at  its  lower  part,  was  the  subclavian 
vein,  which,  besides  l>eing  thrown  out  of  its  natural  course,  was  considerably 
diminished  in  size.  No  pus  was  anywhere  discoverable,  the  parts  immediately 
involved  in  the  operation  being  intimately  consolidated  by  plastic  matter.  The 
aneurismal  tumor,  placed  \imxi^d\aXe\Y  \^^\q^  VVk^  c\v;\^\ft,  ^'^9j&  of  a  conical  form, 
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iDd  about  the  volume  of  a  moderate-sized  orange,  being  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
JD  diameter  at  its  base.  Its  walls  varied  in  thickness  at  different  points  from 
iialf  a  line  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  its  interior  comniu|iicnted,  by  moans  of 
ID  oval  aperture,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
vidth,  with  the  pleuritic  cavity :  it  was  situated  between  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  nearly  equidistant  between  the  sternum  and  spine,  and  was  obviously  the 
result  of  ulceration,  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor.  Both  ribs  were 
denuded  of  their  periosteum  immediately  around  the  opening,  and  the  serous 
■embrane  had  a  shreddy,  ragged  aspect.  The  anenrismal  sac  contained  a  few 
reddish  clots  arranged  in  a  laminated  manner,  and  closely  adherent  to  its  inner 
inrface,  especially  at  the  part  corres}>onding  with  the  apex  of  the  tumor. 

The  right  thoracic  cavity  contained  nearly  three  quarts  of  bloody-looking 
ierum«  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph  and  laminated  clots,  the  latter  of  which 
were  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  had  evidently  been  originally  lodged  in  the 
aneurismal  sac.  The  pleura  exhibited  everywhere  marks  of  high  inflammation, 
while  the  right  lung  was  greatly  reduced  in  volume,  from  the  compression  of  the 
effused  fluid.  The  left  lung  was  considerably  engorged,  and  at  one  or  two  points 
almo.st  hepatized.  The  heart  and  pericardium  were  sound.  The  abdominal 
Tiscera  pre.«H?nted  nothing  unusual.     None  of  the  arteries  were  diseased. 

Then?  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  case  terminated,  that 
the  ulceration  which  gave  rise  to  the  opening  above  referred  to.  and  which  finally 
led  Ut  the  esca])e  of  a  jwrtion  of  the  contents  of  the  anenrismal  sac,  commented 
prior  to  the  deligation  of  the  artery,  having  bi'cn  projluced  by  the  violent  pulsa- 
tive  action  of  the  tumor.  Could  such  an  accident  have  been  foreseen,  I  should 
Dot  have  hesitated  to  empty  the  sac  to  relii>ve  the  parts  of  pressure,  objectionable 
u  isuch  a  procedure  certainly  would  be  in  ordinary  cases. 

An  instance  of  a  character  similar  to  the  above  occurred  in   1823,  in  the 

Cictiee  of  Mr.  lUillen,  of  England,  and  is  related  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
ndon  Medical  Kei>ository.  The  patimt  was  a  man,  aged  thirty-six  years,  and 
the  anourl.sm.  which  was  of  nearly  five  months-  standing,  also  occupied  the 
right  sicle.  Eighteen  days  after  tin*  operation,  the  tumor  l)egan  to  increase  in 
sizi*  and  to  l)e<'ome  ]>ainful.  Very  soon  evidence  of  su]>puration  appi'ared,  and 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  blooily  pus  were  ejected  during 
ft  violent  ]mroxysni  of  coughing,  the  sac  immediately  diminishing  one-half  in 
volume.  A  jmneture  l>'ing  made  into  the  swelling,  five  ounces  of  a  similar  fluid 
were  discharged,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  ])atient.  It  was  now  apparent  that 
there  was  a  cavitv  lH»twe«'n  the  first  and  seconil  ribs,  nrar  their  sternal  extremi- 
ties,  through  which  the  matter  had  found  its  way  into  the  lung,  and  which  now 
Rftilily  admitted  air  frtmi  the  latter  organ,  whencvtT  the  man  coughed,  at  which 
time  a  little  also  escape<l  at  the  artificial  opening.  l\\  degn'cs,  the  discharge 
of  matter  c<*as<*d.  the  c(Migh  grew  le.^s  and  less,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
thf  rrc«>very  was  perfiM't. 

Mr  Krichsen,  struck  with  the  extraonlinary  mortality  after  ligation  of  the 
ralK'lavian  artery,  in  th«*  third  part  of  its  iinirse,  for  spontaneous  aneurism  in 
the  axilla,  determincHl.  if  possibh>,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  For  this 
purpose  he  analyzed  47  cases  of  the  operation,  of  which  ^3  recovenMl,  and  2A 
were  fatal.  Of  the  latter  10  perished  from  inflammation  within  the  chest,  G  of 
suppuration  of  the  sac,  3  of  hemorrhage,  1  (»f  gangn^ie  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
tod  1  (if  general  gangrene,  the  cause  of  death  in  3  not  being  mentioned. 

The  ten  cases  in  the  first  cat«*gory  died  of  ])neumonia,  or  t)f  this  disease  and 
of  inflammation  «)f  the  pleura  and  perieanlinm ;  produced,  as  Mr.  Krichsen  sug- 
gests, either  by  an  extensitm  of  the  inflammation  of  the  deej)  cellular  tissue  of 
the  neck  to  the  eontents  nf  the  chest,  by  the  inwanl  pressure  of  the  anenrismal 
M4\  or.  lastly,  by  the  injury  inflicted  during  the  ttperation  upon  the  phrenic 
nerve. 

Suppuration  of  the  sac  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  six  cases,  and  it 
occum*d  also  in  tw»)  of  the  ca.»*es  that  died  of  inflammation  of  the  chest.  Be- 
fidcs  these  fatal  eases  there  were  six  of  recovery,  making  thus  au  a^^r^^^^lv^  ^^ 
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1  i  cases,  or  a  ratio  of  neariy^  one  in  three.     The  period  at  which  the  mppnntion 
set  in  varied,  on  an  average,  from  eight  days  to  fonr  weeks. 

Hemorrhage  proved  fatal  in  three  of  the  cases,  and  appears  to  be  »  freqnnt 
cause  of  death  a^er  euppnration  of  the  e&c.     It  may  proceed  from  the  distil 
orifice  of  the  artery  opening  into  the  sac,  or  from  one  of  the  \ATge  branches  in  • 
its  immediate  vicinity,  as  the  subscapular  or  posterior  circumflex. 

Gangrene  of  the  hand  and  arm  was  the  caase  of  death  in  one  instaDce  onlr, 
although  the  disease  occurred  also  in  two  others.  In  BJizard's  case,  in  which 
there  was  sloughing  of  the  sac  and  pericarditis,  the  gangrene  was  confined  to 
two  fingers ;  while  in  Brodie'D  cose  it  occurred  both  in  the  upper  and  lomr 
eztromitics,  thus  showing  that  it  depended,  not  upon  a  want  of  power  in  the 
collateral  circnlatioa,  as  in  the  other  examples,  but  upon  some  peculiu  state  of 
the  constitution. 


LIQATION  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ABTEBY  ON  ITS  TRACHEAI.  ABPECT. 

This  TCBsel  is  sometimes  ligated  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the  scalene  mnsclei. 
The  subjoined  table,  comprising  ten  coses,  will  serve  to  place  the  sabject  in  iu 
true  light. 


^  '    Op«ntor. 

^ 

& 

Besnit. 

Rehmis. 

K 

£    < 

1    Colloa 

u.. 

S3 

DsBth 

Iq  tbia  cMe  Ibe.o  wan  only  a  i.[U>«  Qf  IbrM  line*  Wtwtt 
Biio  aod  [he  bifurcallon  of  Ibe  iotioDliiial*.     The  pnUcB 
of  bemorrbnge  oq  the  fuurlb  dny. 

n  (b« 

dM 

S  '  HoU 

f. 

!1 

Demh 

Tfae  patient  died  on  Ibe  eigbtetDth  day  of  hemotThage. 

a    Hnjd«i 

f. 

67 

Di^nth 

DflBlh  on  Ibe  Iwelflh  day  from  bemorrhage. 

4    OK-iiry 

w. 

Dmlh 

a    Partridg* 

Deatb 

Fatal  on  tbo  rourth  dny  from  perivardilii  and  [ilenrisy. 

6    Liftun 

Denth 

Death  from  hmorrhosB  on  the  tbirleenlb  dny. 

T    Liftoa 

X2 

Desth 

The  pnlieDt  dird  on  tbs  tbirty.<iTlh  dny  of  homortliage. 

8    Auvert 

- 

Denth 

Fnlnl  bemorrhoBB  on  Iho  twenty ->econd  day. 

I>nith 

Fnlnl  heraorrb^BB  on  tb«  rUv™th  diy. 

10    J.K.Rodg«rs 

m. 

il 

D,.«lli 

Fatal  bcmof  rhiiKB  on  Iho  flfletnlh  day. 

The  result  iu  all  the  above  cases,  except  one,  was  death  by  hemorrbagc, 
notwithstanding  the  undunblt^^d  ability  and  skill  of  the  operators,  comprising 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  najncs  in  Gurgory.  Should  this  fuct  not  be  safficient 
to  deter  practitioners  from  repeating  the  operation,  or  should  tlicy  continue  in 
their  efforts  to  save  life  until  some  one,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  shall  sncceed 
in  finding  an  exceptional  cose  ?  The  case  of  Pr,  J.  Kearney  Kodgers,  of  New 
York,  in  which  the  artery  was  secured  on  the  left  side  on  awount  of  an  anearism, 
is  of  the  deepest  interest  in  this  respect,  as  showing  that,  although  the  patient 
finally  perished  from  hemorrhage,  yet  the  ligated  vessel  was  completely  closed 
by  an  adherent  coagiilum. 

Until  tho  operation  of  Dr.  Kodgers,  it  was  universally  regarded  aa  impracti- 
cable to  ligate  the  left  subclavian  artery  on  the  inside  of  the  scalene  mnsclet, 
such  being  the  intimate  relation  of  tite  vessel  in  this  sitnnlion  to  the  sac  of  the 
pleura,  the  corotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  pneumcigustric  nerve,  and  tho- 
racic duct  It  hod  been  thought  that,  from  the  severe  injury  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  indicted  upon  the  surrounding  structnres  during  the  operation,  violent 
and  fatal  inflammation  must  be  the  speedy  and  inevitable  consequence.  At  all 
events,  no  one  had  yet  been  found  ingenious  enough  to  devise,  and  bold  enough 
to  execute,  such  an  enterprise.  Although  it  is  not  likely  that  the  operation  will 
soon  be  repeated,  the  case  in  qncslion  deserves  notice  here  as  a  matter  of  surr- 
eal history,  if  nothing  more, 

Tho  patient  was  a  man,  aged  forty-two,  who,  in  consequence  of  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  upwards  of  a  month  previously,  suddenly  became  tho  subject  of  aneorism 
of  the  left  subclavian  artery.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  Kew  Yoik 
Hospital,  tho  tumor  could  be  %e«a  a.bov«  t,b(i  i^lt-iviile,  about  the  size  of  »  small 
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hen's  egg,  extending  outwards  towards  the  shoulder,  and  inwards  towards  the 
sterao-eleido-mastoid  muscle,  by  the  outer  border  of  which  it  was  considerably 
orerlapped.  The  signs  of  aneurism  were  well-marked  in  every  particular.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1845.  Two  incisions  were 
made ;  one,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
Btemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  terminating  at  the  sternum,  and  dividing  the  integu- 
ments and  platysma-myoid  muscle ;  the  other,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
extending  horizontally  over  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  two  meeting 
at  a  right  angle  near  the  trachea.  Several  small  veins  having  been  ligated,  and 
the  flap  thus  formed  dissected  up,  the  sternal  portion  with  half  of  the  clavicular 
of  the  mastoid  muscle  was  divided  upon  a  grooved  director,  a  procedure  which 
fully  brought  into  view  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  deep- 
seated  jugular  vein,  all  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia.  A  part  of  the  aneurismal 
sac  was  also  in  sight,  overlapping  a  considerable  portion  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  scalene  muscle,  upon  which  the  operator  could  distinctly  feel  the  phrenic 
nerve.  By  digging  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  fingers,  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  was  now  divided  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  scalene  muscle,  when,  after 
a  little  search,  the  subclavian  artery  was  easily  discovered  as  it  passed  over  the 
first  rib,  pressure  upon  this  portion  readily  arresting  the  pulsation  of  the  tumor. 
The  next  step  of  the  op^ation  consisted  in  passing  the  ligature  round  the  vessel 
without  injury  to  the  pleura  and  thoracic  duct,  but  this  proved  to  be  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  narrowness  and  depth  of  the  wound,  the 
latter  nearly  equalling  the  length  of  the  forefinger.  This,  however,  was  at  length 
successfully  accomplished  by  means  of  an  aneurismal  needle  with  a  movable 
point,  carried  from  below  upwards.  The  moment  the  ligature  was  tied  all  pul- 
sation in  the  tumor  ceased,  and  the  patient,  if  not  entirely  comfortable,  made  no 
complaint  of  any  kind. 

The  wound  became  somewhat  erysipelatous  after  the  operation,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  patient  got  on  well  until  the  26th  of  October,  when,  on  changing  his 
position  in  bed,  hemorrhage  supervened,  and,  continuing  to  recur  at  various 
intervals,  destroyed  him  on  the  fifteenth  day.  On  dissection,  the  wound  was 
found  to  be  filled  with  clotted  blood,  beneath  which  the  artery  had  been  com- 
pletely divided  by  the  ligature,  which  lay  loose  close  by.  The  stump  of  the 
subclavian,  between  the  aorta  and  the  point  of  ligation,  was  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  thoroughly  impervious  to  air  and  liquids,  its  caliber  being 
occupied  by  a  solid  and  firmly  adherent  coagulum.  The  distal  extremity  of  the 
subclavian  contained  a  soft,  imperfect  clot,  while  the  vertebral  artery,  which  was 
given  off  immediately  at  the  site  of  the  ligature,  was  almost  patulous,  and  had 
evidently  been  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  which  caused  tJie  patient's  death. 
The  aneurismal  sac,  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  was  completely  blocked  up  with 
coagula.  The  thoracic  duct  was  uninjured,  but  the  pleura  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  was  found  to  be  extensively  lacerated,  and  through  the  opening  thus 
formed  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had  passed  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  interesting  case,  Dr  Rogers  regretted  that  he  had  not 
secured  the  vertebral  artery  and  also  the  thyroid  axis,  believing  that  this  would 
have  effectually  prevented  the  fatal  hemorrhage.  Professor  Willard  Parker,  act- 
ing upon  this  suggestion,  in  September,  18G3,  tied  the  left  subclavian  artery  on 
the  inside  of  the  scalene  muscle,  along  with  the  common  carotid  and  vetebral, 
on  account  of  subclavian  aneurism.  The  case  progressed  well  until  the  tenth 
day,  when  there  was  a  slight  hemorrhage.  The  ligature  separated  from  the  ver- 
tebral on  the  twelfth  day,  from  the  carotid  on  the  fourteenth,  and  from  the  sub- 
clavian on  the  twenty-fourth.  Death  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  from 
hemorrhage  of  the  distal  side  of  the  subclavian. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTEBY  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  brachial  artery  and  of  its  terminal  branches,  the 
radial  and  ulnar,  is  extremely  uncommon,  for  the  reason,  adverted  to  in  a  preTious 
section,  that  ossification  and  fatty  degeneration  of  Uie  CMte  ol  \)&ftiA  ^«im^ 
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of  such  jn^at  rarity  compared  with  the  eame  lesions  of  the  femoral  and  iu  prin* 
cjpal  divisions.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  in  ihii 
country.  Cases  of  this  disease,  however,  are  mentioned  by  foreign  anthore, 
amoDg  others  by  Desaalt,  Pallctta,  Flajani,  Pelletan,  and  Scarpa.  Spontauruui 
aneurism  of  the  nlnar  and  radial  arteries  is  spolcen  of  by  several  writen,  bat 
in  BO  vagne  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  diMue 
depended  upon  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  or  merely  upon  lacen- 
tion  by  external  injury. 

All  these  artericd  are  subject  to  traumatic  aneurism ;  the  bracbisl,  however,  ii 
much  more  frequently  involved  than  the  radial  aud  ulnar,  and  one  of  the  tuoit 
common  causes  of  the  occurrence  is  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  puD^ 
ture  of  the  lancet  establishing  a  communication  between  the  vein  and  the  utVTT, 
tbns  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  an  arterio- venous  aneurism.  Or,  instead  of 
this,  the  instrument  may  almost  completely  sever  the  artery,  and  bo  induce  a  dif- 
fuse aneurism,  not  opening  into  the  vein,  but  sending  its 
contents,  up  and  down,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  ionr 
and  fore  part  of  the  limb.  Some  of  these  latter  coses  are 
occasionally  very  fomiidabJe,  retjuiring  great  jndginent  and 
skill  for  their  successful  management.  A  good  illuBtrttioD 
of  the  traumatic  form  of  aoenrism  of  the  brachial  artery  is 
afforded  in  Dg.  269. 

An  arterio-venoiiti  aneuHum  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  may 
sometimes  be  curc<l  by  Eystcmatic  comprestsion  of  the  bra- 
chial artery,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  scat 
of  the  disease ;  but  in  general  the  most  exjicditioDS  plaa  ii 
to  lay  open  the  sac,  turn  out  its  contents,  and  tic  the  artery 
above  ond  below,  the  inferior  ligature  being  necessary  to 
prevent  hemorrhage  from  the  recurrent  branches. 

Wound  of  the  bracliial  artery,  without  communication 
wilh  a  vein,  should  be  treated,  if  the  case  can  be  readied 
soon  afUT  its  occurrence,  by  compression  ;  but  if  there  be 
extensive    extravasation    of    blood,    constituting   what   u 
usually,  but  improperly,  called  a  diffuse  aneurism,  the  ves- 
sel must  be  exposed  at  tlie  site  of  injury,  and  ligatcd  at  its 
cardiac  aud  distal  extremities. 
Aneurisms  and  wounds  of  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries 
TmDiuieBD»atii>iaoi(ha     "lust  be  managed  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  those 
LrMi.inJ  »rier7.  of  the  brachial  (trt Cry.     Compression  can  roruly  bo  rendeo'd 

nvailublc,  except  at  the  wrist,  and  even  here  it  nill  usually 
be  found  to  be  imsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  in  a 
firm  and  steady  manner.  Ilinc*.'.  the  proper  way  is  always  to  ligate  the  affected 
vessel  at  once,  not  waiting  until  the  parts  have  become  obscured  by  the  extrava- 
sated  blood.  As  both  artirks  arc  very  <leet>-seated  in  the  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  their  extent,  rendering  it  ver\'  difficult  to  expose  them,  it  has  been 
proposed,  when  they  arc  wounded  in  these  situations,  to  ligate  the  brachial ;  but 
tile  objection  to  this  procedure  is  that,  while  the  canliac  extremity  of  the  affected 
vcs'scl  will  thus  be  closed,  the  distal  one  will  remain  patent,  and  thus  admit  of  a 
continuance  of  the  hemorrhage  by  the  recurrent  circulation. 

An  interesting  ease  of  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the  radial  artery,  caused 
by  a  niptiirc  of  this  vessel  in  an  effort  wliieh  the  patient  made  to  raise  himself 
in  bed  upon  his  hands,  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  It  was  promptly 
cured  by  the  apjdlcation  of  two  ligatures. 

IVtiiindK  of  the  arteries  of  the  liand,  especially  of  the  palmar  arch,  are  best 
managed  by  free  incisions  anil  the  application  of  two  ligatures.  It  is  great  folly, 
under  such  cin-umstaiii.-es,  nay,  it  is  positively  worse  than  folly,  to  tamper  wilh 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patient  by  the  use  of  compression,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  if  the  vewsel  is  of  any  considerable  size.  Only  precious  time  is 
wasted  ;  the  lilceding  will  return  whenever  the  mechanical  support  is  takeu  off, 
and  iu  this  way  the  patieul  tu&\  luiic  <\ua.TtB  uf  blood  before  the  hemorrhage  is 
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inallj  arrested.  The  ligation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  will  be  equally 
mavailing,  for  blood  will  still  be  sent  to  the  wound  by  the  interosseous  brauch, 
md,  even  if  this  also  were  secured,  still  the  probability  is  that  the  bleeding  would 
^  on,  especially  if  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
>wing  to  the  communication  of  the  anastomosing  vessels.  We  now  and  then 
•ead  of  cases  in  which  the  brachial  artery  has  been  tied  for  the  arrest  of  bem- 
nrbage  of  the  palmar  arch.  Can  there  be  anything  more  absurd  than  such  a 
>rocedure,  or  one  that  shows  a  greater  degree  of  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of 
he  hand  ?  The  advice  of  John  Bell,  in  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  in  regard  to 
lie  treatment  of  wounded  arteries  in  general,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced 
lere  :  **  Meet  the  danger  boldly,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  look  your  enemy  in  the 
iwe." 

A  curious  case  of  aneurism  under  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb  has  been  related 
»j  Mr.  Pilcher,  as  having  occurred  in  a  goldsmith  from  the  repeated  though  slight 
Jows  inflicted  with  his  hammer  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade.  The  disease  speedily 
Lisappeared  after  ligation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  at  the  wrist 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Aneurism  of  the  ventral  aorta  is  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women, 
kod  is  met  with  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  The  disease,  which 
s  much  less  common  than  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  generally  begins  near  the 
^Hac  axis,  in  the  form  of  a  sac-like  expansion,  connected  with  the  antero-lateral 
ispect  of  the  vessel,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  rounded  opening,  from  the 
ize  of  a  quill  to  that  of  a  finger.  The  volume  of  the  tumor  is  variable ;  in  some 
tases  it  may  not  exceed  an  orange,  while  in  others  it  may  equal  an  adult's  head. 
!t8  contents,  at  first  fluid,  soon  become  solidified,  and  arrange  themselves  in  the 
orm  of  concentric  lamellae,  the  number  and  firmness  of  which  are  often  very 
emarkablo.  The  sac  usually  inclines  a  little  to  one  side,  generally  the  left,  as 
here  is  less  resistance  in  that  direction  than  in  the  other ;  and,  as  it  increases, 
t  seriously  encroaches  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  even  upon  the  diaphragm, 
specially  when  it  is  of  large  bulk  or  situated  high  up.  The  immediate  cause 
f  the  disease  is  commonly  the  fatty,  fibrous,  or  calcified  degeneration  of  the 
rtery. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  Ihe  ventral  aorta  resemble,  in  general  terms, 
hose  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic.  The  pulsation,  however,  is  usually  more 
istinct,  while  the  functional  distress  is  less,  owing  to  the  more  yielding  cha- 
acter  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  not  so  important 
J  life.  The  tumor,  which  is  immovably  fixed,  is  dull  on  percussion,  especially 
1  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  and 
olidity  with  its  age.  The  pain,  at  first  slight,  often  becomes  very  severe,  and 
sually  darts  about  in  different  directions.  It  is  generally  most  violent  in  the 
ourse  of  the  solar,  cceliac,  and  hypogastric  plexuses,  and  occasionally  assumes  a 
ecidedly  neuralgic  character.     When  the  vertebroe  are  eroded,  the  pain  is  of 

boring  nature,  more  fixed,  and  attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  sympathetic 
isturbance.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  frequently  present ;  and  respiratory  em- 
arrassment  invariably  exists  whenever  the  aneurism  seriously  encroaches  upon 
he  diaphragm. 

The  aorta  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  varicose  aneurism^  caused  by  a  communica- 
ion  with  the  vena  cava  from  ulceration.  The  occurrence  is  uncommon.  The 
imor  is  of  variable  size  and  shape,  compressible,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages, 
nd  readily  detectable  by  the  finger.  The  pulsation  is  generally  less  distinct 
lan  in  ordinary  aneurism,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  loud  whizzing  noise  heard 
oth  by  the  patient  and  the  bystanders. 

The  diagnosis  of  ventral  aneurism  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The  most 
sliable  considerations  are  derived  from  the  history  of  the  case,  the  sudden  inva- 
ion  of  the  attack,  the  existence  of  a  pulsating  and  gradually  enlarging  tumor, 
rith  a  distinct  bellows'  sound  heard  over  the  inferior  dorsal,  or  the  upper  lumbar 
ertebrs,  and  the  great  pain  which  is  experienced  in  the  situtttioii  oCxVi^^iai^^siA. 
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The  affections  with  which  the  maiuly  is  most  liable  to  be  conf 
nial  pulsations  of  the  Tcntral  aorta,  whether  ariBiDg  from  an 
inflammation  of  its  coats ;  hydatids  of  the  li?er ;  eulai^naen 
carciuomatoua  and  other  tumors  of  the  omentum,  stomach,  co 
intestinal  concretions ;  indurated  feces ;  and  abscesses  of  the 
men.  In  order  to  reader  the  examination  perfectly  satisfactorj 
be  well  emptied  i 


Pig.  270. 


when  the  patient  shoul 
horizontal  position,  y 
raised  somewhat  higb 
In  this  way  the  tumor  n 
more  conspicuous,  but 
into  it  with  greater  fo 
duce  more  actiTe  pals 
Bound. 

The  proffnosie  is  cxti 
The  disease  almost  invf 
death  occurring  either 
tion  or  from  rupture  o 
peritoneum,  behind  tl 
intestine,  bladder,  chest 
vena  cava.  The  per 
event  takes  place  varies 
to  several  years.  In  tl 
the  annexed  cut,  fig.  1 
Sieveking,  was  taken, 
duced  fatal  compreasioi 
The  treatment  is  ma 
chief  dependence  heiii( 

mild  laxatives,  and  anodynes,  in  union  with  vcratrum  vlride. 

plethoric,  l)lood  may  occasionally  be  taken  from  the  arm,  to 

of  the  circulation  and  to  subdue  pain. 

ANECRISM  OP  THE  HEPATIC,  GASTRO-EPIPLOIC,  AND  ME8ENT 

Anourism  of  these  vessels  has  been  observed  in  a  few  rai 
subject  id  of  interest  chiefly  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 
riam  of  the  left  gastro^'piploic  artery,  recorded  by  Dr.  Allc,  d' 
the  rupture  of  the  sac,  from  inordinate  exertion  in  dancing. 
young  woman,  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  the 
with  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  coagulated. 

In  anenrism  of  the  gastro- epiploic  artery,  as  well  as  of  tl 
teric,  the  tumor  is  always  movable,  changing  with  the  patient 
scribed,  more  or  less  globular,  and  accompanied  by  puliation  i 
side  to  side.  In  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery,  on  the  con 
fixed.  In  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  recorded  by  Dr.  E 
bound  down  by  the  capsule  of  Qli.sson,  and  lay  in  close  cont: 
ducts,  which  were  remarkably  dilated  throughout  the  livei 
projections  on  its  peritoneal  surface. 

Besides  the  pulsation  which  is  always  present  in  aneurisi 
the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  not 
jaundice,  while  its  pressure  upon  the  pancreas  occasions 
digestion,  as  indicated  by  the  pain,  flatulence,  acid  eructat 
some  time  after  taking  food.  In  a  number  of  the  recorded 
homatcmesis  existed. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERT. 


The  history  of  anenrism  of  this  vessel  remains  to  be  develoji 
in  fact,  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  variuns  recorded  cases  of 
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true  light.  That  the  disease  is  extremely  aneommon  in  its  oeeurrence  is  a  cir- 
cumstaoee  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  surgeons.  The  table  of  Mr.  Crisp 
sup]>lie8  only  two  cases  of  aneurism  of  this  artery  in  551  cases  of  the  lesion  as 
it  nhows  itself  in  different  portions  of  the  arterial  system.  Both  occarred  in 
males.  In  one,  the  tumor  was  seated  on  the  right  side ;  the  patient  was  a  sailor, 
exposed  to  hard  labor  in  whale-fishing ;  the  aorta  was  tied  by  Dr.  Murray,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e,  but  the  man  died  twenty-three  hours  after  the  operation. 
In  the  other  case,  the  aneurism,  also  seated  on  the  right  side,  was  of  a  fusiform 
shape,  and  communicated  with  the  common  iliac  vein.  Xo  operation  was  per- 
formed. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  five  cases  in  which  the  abdominal 
aorta  has  been  tied  for  aneurism  of  the  common  iliac. 


.    Operator.  DaU.  -  h 

c  I  • 


tc 


1     Cooper     I  1817  |  m.  38 


I 


2    James      !  1829     m.  44 


S    Mnrray    ;  1834  '  m.'33 


I 


4    Montelro    1842     m.  31 


5    Soath 


1856     in.  28 


Result. 


Died  ill 
40  hours 


Died  in 
3|  hours 


Died  in 
23  hours 


Died  in 
10  days 


Died  in 
4;>  hours 


Rkxarkb. 


The  operation  was  performed  for  aneurism  of  the  left  iliao 
artery.  The  tumor  was  of  enormous  sice,  and  extended 
four  inches  above  and  four  inches  below  Ponpart's  liga- 
ment ;  the  thread  was  applied  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  The  sac  contained 
an  immense  quantity  of  clotted  blood. 

There  was  an  external  iliao  aneurism,  for  which  the  femoral 
was  ligated.  Increasing  in  sise,  33  days  afterwards  the 
aorta  was  tied.  The  ligature  was  applied  eleven  lines 
above  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel,  and  five  below  tb« 
mesenteric  artery. 

There  was  an  extensive  aneurism  of  the  right  external  iliao, 
the  tumor  reaching  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  more 
than  half  way  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Mortification  of  the  limb  was  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  operation  was  performed.  The  aorta  was  tied  about 
four  lines  above  its  bifurcation. 

A  large  tumor  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
upper  part  of  the  thigh.  It  was  a  spurious  aneurism  of 
the  femoral  artery,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  that  vessel. 
The  patient  died,  at  the  expiration  often  days,  of  second- 
ary hemorrhage,  from  a  small  opening  in  the  vessel  cor- 
responding with  the  knot  of  the  ligature,  which  had  been 
applied  four  lines  above  the  point  of  bifurcation. 

The  aneurism  occupied  the  external  and  common  iliao,  and 
was  of  immense  sise.  The  ligature  was  applied  a  little 
above  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 


It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  table  that  the  five  cases  in  which  the 
abdominal  aorta  has  boon  tied,  all  terminated  fatally ;  a  result  which  might  as- 
suredly have  been  foreseen  by  the  distinguished  surgeons  who  performed  the 
operation.  Questionable  as  the  propriety  of  such  an  operation  is,  I  should,  I 
confess,  be  strongly  temjjted  to  perform  it  if  my  patient  were  ])laced  in  circum- 
stances precluding  all  hope  of  relief  from  any  other  source.  That  this  was  the 
feeling  which  prompted  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  1817,  to  undertake  it,  and  which 
has  since  induced  others  to  imitate  his  example,  is  more  than  probable,  and  our 
only  regret  is  that  their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success.  What  the 
effect  might  have  been  if  the  ca.Aes  had  been  of  a  more  favorable  nature  prior  to 
surgical  interference  is,  of  course,  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  from  their  history,  that  they  were  all  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  they 
could  well  have  l)een  at  the  time.  The  tumor,  in  every  instance,  was  of  enormous 
Tolume,  almost,  in  fact,  ready  to  burst ;  in  Mr.  Murray's  patient  there  was,  be- 
sides, incipient  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  James,  an 
error  of  diagnosis  had  been  committed,  which  led,  improperly,  as  was  afterwards 
proved,  to  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery,  thereby  causing  the  patient  not  only 
much  suffering  but  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time,  upwards  of  four  weeks  having 
elapsed  between  the  two  operations. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  peritoneum  was  divided  in  two  of  the  casea^ 
and  left  intact  in  three ;  in  one  instance,  it  was  opened  to  Wi«  ^t\.^tl\.  q'I  ta»!^ 
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four  inches.  Such  a  procedure  would  probably  of  itself  have  been  a  cause  of 
doath,  bad  the  patient  survived  the  immediate  effecUi  of  the  deligation  of  tlie 
ves.sel. 

The  case  of  Dr.  M«)nteiro,  the  most  successful  of  all,  is  replete  with  intere^, 
as  it  ostal)lishes  the  fact  that  the  circulation  may  go  on  in  the  lower  extremities, 
after  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  aorta  has  l>een  compk*tely  arrested  W 
the  ligature.     The  patient  survived  the  deligation  ten  days,  when  be  died  of  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage,  caused  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  corres- 
ponding with  the  knot  in  the  thread.     The  dissection  showed  that  the  peritoDeimu 
which  had  not  been  cut  in  the  operation,  was  perfectly  free  from  inflammatioiL 
The  aorta  had  been  ligated  four  lines  above  its  bifurcation,  and  an  inch  belov 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.     The  aneurism,  which  was  a  false  one,  had  origi- 
nated in  a  rupture  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  femoral  artery,  from  which  the 
blood  had  made  its  way  upwards,  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  through  the 
intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  thence  on  behind  the  peri- 
toneum along  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  high  up  as  the  diaphngm 
and  liver.     The  common  and  external  iliac  arteries  were  involved  in  the  tuaor, 

and  were  in  an  inflamed  and  friable  condition.     The  external  wound  had  neariv 

■ 

healed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  ceased  immediatelv  oo 
tying  the  ligature,  but  returned  slightly  on  the  third  day,  and  became  mon 
marked  on  the  fourth.  Hemorrhage  supervened  the  day  before  death.  The 
operation  was  followed  by  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  in  four  bows 
aftenvards  this  had  passed  off,  and  the  temperature  was  now  a  little  above  the 
natural  point.     >i'o  paralysis  of  the  limbs  was  at  any  time  present 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC. 

Aneurism  of  the  internal  iliac,  gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries  is  very  uncommon, 
and  its  history  has  not  been  studied  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  us  to  prei^ent 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  Owing  to  the  deep  situation  of  the 
former  of  these  V(»sseLs,  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  occupying  its  cr>urse  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  should  not  be  declared 
without  a  good  deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection.  Aneurism  of  the  sciatic  and 
gluteal  arteries  is  more  frequently  traumatic  than  spontaneous.  In  fat,  ma^cultr 
subjects  the  disease  is  generally  difficult  of  recognition,  and  hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  solid  growths  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it.  Mr.  Guthrie 
once  tied  the  internal  iliac  artery  for  a  tumor  which  he  had  taken  to  l)e  aneoris- 
mal,  but  which,  after  drath,  was  found  to  be  of  an  ence])haloid  character,  the 
deception  having  been  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  the  tumor  having  received 
a  distinct  impulse  from  the  artery.  I  have  not  met  with  ani'urism  of  the  pudic 
artery,  and  am  not  aware  that  the  disease  has  ever  been  observed  in  this  countrr. 
Mr.  Krichsen  states  that  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  with  which  he  is  acquainted 
is  exhibited  in  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  London. 

Aneurism  of  the  glut4>al  and  sciatic  arteries  may  be  treated  by  ligating  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  or  exposing  the  sac  by  a  free  incision,  turning  out  its  contents,  ind 
tying  the  vessel  above  and  below.  Such  a  proceeding  would,  unquestionablj, 
be  very  bloody,  but  far  less  hazardous  in  the  end  than  deligation  of  the  intennl 
iliac. 

The  gluteal  artery  has  been  tied  at  least  twice  in  this  country  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism ;  once  by  Dr.  Davidge,  of  Baltimore,  and  once  by  Dr.  George  McClelUa. 
The  tumors  being  of  great  bulk,  the  incisions  were  obliged  to  l>c  unusually  larp*, 
and  the  loss  of  blood  was  very  profuse.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  both 
patients  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  ILIAC. 

Aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  is  a  rare  affection.  In  the  table  of  Mr.  Crfep» 
the  most  elaborate  bVlYv^iXo  IviixiY&Vkft^i,  v\.  Q^^virs  only  9  times  in  551  cases,  while 
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the  femoral  is  mentioned  66  times,  and  the  popliteal  137  times.  In  864  speci- 
mens of  aneurism  contained  in  the  London  museums,  the  same  writer  found  the 
external  iliac  affected  in  7  cases,  the  femoral  in  12,  and  the  popliteal  in  50.  The 
nine  cases  analyzed  by  Mr.  Crisp  all  occurred  in  males  :  two,  between  twenty 
and  thirty ;  four,  between  thirty  and  forty ;  one,  at  forty,  and  one  at  fifly-six, 
the  age  of  the  other  not  being  given.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  hard  work- 
ing persons.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  it  that  I  have  ever  seen  occurred  in  a 
priest 

The  tumor  in  this  disease  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of  the  artery,  but  in 
general  it  will  be  found  rather  low  down,  and,  as  it  progresses,  it  manifests  a 
tendency  to  pass  underneath  Poupart*s  ligament  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  usually  rapidly  augments  in  size,  and  is  capable  of  attaining  a  large  bulk, 
encroaching  upon  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  pelvic  cavity,  lifting  up  the  peritoneum, 
and  pressing  forward  the  structures  in  the  inguino-femoral  region,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  great  deformity  in  this  situation.  The  pnlsation,  thrill,  and  bellows' 
aoond  are  usually  very  distinct.  If  the  patient  is  very  thin,  compression  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  will  arrest  the  movements  of  the  tumor,  and  diminish  its  volume, 
thus  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  other  affections.  The  diagnosis  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  always  so  easy  as  might  at  first  appear.  Several  cases  have  been  re- 
ported where  the  common  iliac  artery  was  ligated  on  account  of  morbid  growths, 
supposed  to  be  aneurismal,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  of  a  malignant  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  tumor  really  aneurismal  has  occasionally  been  confounded 
with  one  altogether  of  a  different  character.  Such  a  mistake  is  most  likely  to 
happen  when  the  aneurism  is  partially  solidified  by  the  coagulation  of  its  con- 
tents, thereby  preventing  the  perception  of  pulsation.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  in  order  to  put  the  practitioner 
upon  his  guard  in  the  investigation  of  his  cases. 

When  an  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery  has  attained  a  considerable  bulk, 
the  patient  walks  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  is  unable  to  flex  the  thigh  upon  the 
pelvis.  The  whole  limb  is  enlarged  and  (edematous  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood,  while  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  femoral 
nerves  keeps  up  constant  pain,  with  a  sense  of  numbness  and  stiffness  in  the 
parts  below,  generally  extending  as  far  down  as  the  foot  and  toes. 

Aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  left  to  itself,  proves  fatal  in  one  of  three 
ways,  by  rupture  and  hemorrhage,  gangrene  of  the  sac  or  limb,  or  constitutional 
irritation.     Occasionally  a  spontaneous  cure  occurs. 

The  only  remedy  hitherto  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  was  deli- 
gation  of  the  artery  leading  to  the  tumor;  the  external  iliac,  when  the  aneurism 
was  situated  low  down,  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  the  superior  portion  of  the 
vessel  intact,  and  therefore  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  liga- 
ture ;  or,  when  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  common  iliac,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  operations  in  surgery.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tumor  may  generally  be  promptly  obliterated,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages, 
by  compression  of  the  iliac  as  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  and,  although 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  practice  has  ever  been  adopted,  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  feasible,  from  the  fact  that  the  external  iliac  does  not  give  off  any 
branches,  in  any  portion  of  its  course,  so  as  to  offer  any  barrier  to  the  process  of 
solidification  of  the  contents  of  the  sac.  The  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arise 
just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  could  not,  therefore,  in  anywise  interfere  with 
the  cure.  If  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  should  Ix*  presented  to  me, 
I  should  certainly  give  this  mode  of  treatment  a  fair  trial,  with  a  sanguine  feeling 
of  success.  Digital  compression  would  of  course  be  preferable  to  any  other,  on 
account  of  the  greater  facility  of  its  application. 

The  result  of  the  ligation  of  the  artery  leading  to  and  feeding  the  tumor,  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  rather  encouraging.  In  the  nine  cases  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Crisp's  table,  the  common  iliac  was  tied  in  two,  one  recovering  and  the  other 
perishing  of  hemorrhage  on  the  eighth  day.  In  four  cases  the  external  iliac  was 
ligated,  and  all  got  well.     In  one  instance  both  the  femoral  artery  and  the  ab- 
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dominal  aorta  were  tied,  bnt  the  man  died  a  few  hnare  after 
Otii'  case  was  cured  spoataneonsly,  and  another  recovered  ud( 
\\'itbin  the  la^t  few  years  the  treatment  of  ingninal  aneori 
|irf:^snoD  has  been  tried.  Of  fear  cases  thns  managed,  on\j  on 
>icljoU,  of  Xew  Orleans — was  cured.  The  thumb  waa  presse 
of  ilie  sac  for  thirty  hours,  by  which  time  the  pnlsatioa  had 
mutter  of  precaution,  it  was  contioned  for  tea  hours  longer. 


ANEEKISM  OF  THE  FEMORAL  ABTEBT. 

ADcnrism  of  the  femoral  artery  is  very  common,  altbongh  i 
till-  pupliteal.  In  Mr.  Crisp's  cases,  551  in  number,  66  re 
artery,  of  which  61  occurred  in  males,  thns  showing  that  the 
in  women.  The  period  of  life  at  which  it  is  most  frequent); 
tijirty  to  fifty.  As  ia  the  other  arteries,  aneurism  of  the  fei 
nioii  in  the  laboring  classes,  particularly  In  those  persons  ' 
severe  muscular  exertion  of  the  lower  extremities,  causing  a  i 
the  vessel.  Instances  have  betn  observed  in  which  each  : 
sLiiiiiltaneODsIy  affected  with  aneurism,  and  it  occasionally  hap 
vi'^^^el  has  two  such  tumors  connected  with  it. ' 

Ttie  femoral  artery  is  not  equally  subject  to  aneurism  in  all 
Till.-  supierior  third  suQers  more  frequently  than  the  rest  of  tl 
liihious  anenrism  occurs  here  much  oftenerthan  in  any  oth 
c.\Li.pt  the  popliteal.  Sailors  are  said  to  be  particularly  liabi 
tii\6  situation,  owing,  as  Mr,  Crsp  supposes,  to  the  violent  flexi 
the  ihigh  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  in  mounting  the  rigg 
oilier  labors  on  ship-board.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  sp 
ill  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  and  general  experience  coacui 
i-Mi  li  an  occurrence  is  extremely  uncommon.  In  some  of  the  ] 
(li^nae  is  described  as  having  been  femoro-popliteal,  a  terra 
tij  I  iinvey  the  idea  that  the  lesion  involved  both  the  terminal  po 
uuil  the  incipient  portion  of  the  popliteal. 

IHagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  femoral  aneurism,  althougl 
.sometimes  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  to  cause  not  a  littl 
is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  tumor  is  seated  along  t 
tliird  of  the  thigh,  where  the  arlerj'  is  tightly  bound  down  I: 
apunenroses.  Abscesses  and  various  morbid  growths,  solid, 
and  malignant  and  non-malignant,  are  the  affections  with  whi 
to  bo  confounded;  and  it  behooves  the  sui^eon,  in  every  cast 
tute  the  most  careful  and  thorongh  examination  before  he  C3 
in  regard  to  its  cliaractcr,  or  pcmiils  himself  to  engage  in  ai 
dures  for  its  relief  The  iKist  diagnostic,  unquestionably,  i 
compression  of  the  femoral  artery  exerts  upon  the  tumor,  whei 
dit^iance  below  Poupart's  ligament,  or  of  the  ileo-femoral,  w 
superior  part  of  the  thigh.  If  the  tumor  is  aneurismal,  the  c 
only  arrest  its  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bellows'  sound,  hut,  while 
it  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  squeeze  out  its  contents,  and  th 
its  volume,  circumstances  which  cannot  possibly  occur  when  t 
non-aneurismal  character,  whatever  may  be  its  structure  or 
exploring  needle  is  only  to  be  used  in  coses  not  admitting  ol 
the  method  here  suggested,  and  then  it  should  be  so  fine  as  i 
rha^-c  or  excite  inflammation. 

Tlie  femoral  artery,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  extent,  is  b< 
forward  by  a  synodal  burse,  situated  behind  the  psoas  muse 
part's  ligament,  especially  when  the  pouch  is  infiamed  and 
wliieh  case  it  will  probably  receive  an  impulse  from  the  ves 
the  swelling  to  simulate  aneurism.  The  proper  way  to  detci 
U  tu  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  a  procedure  which,  by  tal 
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Fig.  271. 


of  the  muscles,  pate  a  stop  to  the  pulsation  of  the  tnmor,  and  thus  reveals  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease. 

A  number  of  lymphatic  ganglions  lie  in  the  npper  part  of  the  thigh,  imme- 
diatel}r  upon  and  around  the  femoral  artery.  Enlargement  of  these  glands  has 
been  mistaken  for  aDenrism,  and,  conversely,  aneurism  for  enlargement  of  the 
glands  ;  but  the  history  of  the  case  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  will 
generally  promptly  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Psoas  abscess  occasionally  points  below  Ponpart'a  ligament,  and  might  be 
mistaken,  by  a  careless  observer,  for  aneurism  of  this  vessel,  or  of  the  external 
iliac.  The  best  diagnostic  signs  are  the  want  of  pulsation,  the  soft  and  fluctua- 
ting character  of  the  swelling,  the  absence  of  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  onr 
ability  to  efface  the  Bwolliag  almost  entirely,  when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back 
with  the  thigh  and  pelvis  a  good  deal  elevated.  Moreover,  if  there  is  pus,  a 
drop  win  be  sure  to  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  exploring  needle. 

Progress. — The  course  of  the  ancnrism  is  variable.  Vi  hen  it  is  situated  high 
up,  it  is  liable,  in  its  progress,  to  extend  upwards,  and  to  project  at  length  beneath 
Poapart's  ligament  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  When,  on  the  other  baud,  it  involves 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  artery,  it  may  pass  down  into  the  ham,  and  so  simu- 
late popliteal  aneurism.  The  swelling  usually  increases  rather  rapidly,  and,  in 
time,  often  spreads  over  a  large  space,  diffusing  itself,  in  fact,  widely,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  giving  way  of  the  two  tnuer 
tunics  of  the  artery.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  limb  below  the  seat  of  the  tumor  becomes 
greatly  enlarged  and  (edematous,  from  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  and 
the  patient  constantly  complains  of  stiffness, 
pain,  and  numbness  in  it,  extending  generally 
as  low  down  as  the  feet  and  toes.  In  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  progres- 
sion becomes  difficult  and  Rnally  impracticable, 
the  whole  limb  feeling  like  a  dead,  heavy  mass. 
A  spontaneous  cure  occasionally  occurs,  as  in 
a  case  from  which  the  adjoining  cut,  fig.  271, 
was  taken ;  but  most  commonly  the  disease 
goes  on  from  bad  to  wor»c,  until  life  is  de- 
stroyed by  gangrene,  excessive  suppuration, 
hemorrhage,  or  constitutional  irritation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  of 
the  femoral  artery  may,  I  think,  generally  be 
BUccessfully  conducted  by  compression,  especi- 
ally now  that  our  means  of  applying  and  regu- 
lating it  are  so  much  better  understood  than 
formerly.  The  compression  may  be  made  either 
with  the  finger  or  by  means  of  one  of  (he  nnmcr- 
ousmechanical  contrivances  now  before  the  jiro- 

fi-ssion.  In  the  case  of  a  negress,  aged  thirty-  ,u^bi„„  ;  n,",  ,„,,,  „u.,iuia]|  p,r,i„u,. 
two,  who  was  under  the  joint  care  of  my  son 

and  myself,  in  1859,  on  account  of  a  large  aneurism  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
ft>moral  artery,  the  assistants  succeeded  in  effecting  complete  solidification  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac  in  forty-six  hour.'},  by  digital  compression  alone.  The 
tumor  progressed  most  favorably,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  woman  was  able  to  walk  about  the  house.  In  this  case,  referred  to  in 
8  previous  section,  there  was  not  more  than  an  inch  of  space  between  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac  and  Poupart's  ligameut,  in  consequence  of  which  the  compression  was 
obliged  to  be  applii^d  to  the  iliac  artery  as  it  passed  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Several  instanct^s  of  an  equally  gratifying  termination  have  followed  this  treat- 
ment in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons. 

When  compression  is  innpi)licable,  the  only  resource  of  course  is  d(tU%'fc.t,\<i"& 
of  the  art«ry  which  sappUes  the  tumor  with  Uood.    T\wi  o'ptiTO.'Oio"^  X*  i»K\-i 
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done  at  Scarpa's  triangle  when  the  anearism  occupies  the  middle  or  lower  third 
of  the  femoral  artery,  or  even  when  it  extends  up  to  the  inferior  portion  of  this 
space,  provided  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  sufficiently  sound  to  bear  the  pressQTe 
of  the  ligature.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  or  when  the  tumor  is  situated  higii 
up,  near  Poupart's  ligament,  or  projects  beneath  it  partly  into  the  pelvic  cavity, 
the  proper  remedy  will  be  ligation  of  the  external  iliac,  an  operation  which, 
although  not  devoid  of  risk,  has  now  been  performed  so  often  and  so  saccessfuilj 
as  to  be  justly  ranked  among  the  established  resources  of  surgery. 

Mortality. — In  Mr.  Crisp's  66  cases,  above  referred  to,  the  external  Oiac  alone 
was  tied  in  43,  and  in  two  others  both  this  artery  and  the  femoral ;  36  of  tiie 
patients  recovering,  and  10  dying.  Of  the  latter,  three  perished  from  hemor- 
rhage, four  from  gangrene  of  the  sac  or  limb,  one  from  tetanus,  one  from  exhanstion, 
and  one  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  1 2  of  the  cases  the  femoral  artery 
alone  was  tied,  with  a  result  of  9  cures  to  3  deaths.  Amputation  was  success- 
fully employed  in  five  cases ;  in  two,  the  tumor  w^as  obliterated  by  compression, 
and  in  one  the  disease  spontaneously  disappeared. 

In  the  tabic  of  Dr.  Norris,  comprising  118  cases  of  ligation  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  of  which,  however,  97  only  relate  to  aneurism,  85  recovered,  and  33 
died,  three  of  the  former  having  undergone  amputation  of  the  limb  in  conse- 
quence of  gangrene.  In  4  of  the  97  cases  of  aneurism,  the  disease  existed  simul- 
taneously both  in  the  thigh  and  in  the  ham,  and  in  3  of  these  the  operation 
succeeded  in  curing  both  tumors.  A  return  of  pulsation  in  the  sac  took  place  in 
9  cases,  and  hemorrhage  in  14,  of  which  7  proved  fatal,  and  7  recovered.  In  10 
cases  the  tumor  suppurated  after  the  operation,  although  they  all  ultimately  did 
well.  Gangrene  of  the  limb  occurred  in  16  cases  out  of  the  118,  of  which  13 
died.  In  two  instances  the  peritoneum  was  wounded,  but  both  patients  recov- 
ered. 

Finally,  a  number  of  cases  of  femoral  aneurism  have  been  recorded  in  which 
a  cure  was  eflfected  simply  by  refrigerant  applications  to  the  tumor,  aided  by 
steady  compression  with  the  bandage,  strict  recumbency,  and  an  abstemious 
regimen.  This  treatment  has  occasionally  succeeded  both  in  the  spontaneous 
and  traumatic  form  of  the  disease. 

Varicose  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  is  occasionally  observed. 
The  accident  is  commonly  produced  by  external  injury,  as  a  gunshot,  knife,  or 
sabre  wound,  but  it  may  also  be  caused  by  ulceration,  and  Baroni  has  related  a 
case  in  which  it  followed  upon  a  contusion  of  the  thigh.  The  treatment  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  entirely  of  a  hygienic  character,  experience  having  proved 
that  operative  interference  is  usually  followed  by  fatal  results.  In  some  of  the 
recorded  cases  of  this  affection,  the  patients  lived  for  many  years — in  one  as 
many  as  twenty — in  comparative  comfort. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  aneurismal  varix  of  these  vessels  was  kindly 
brought  to  my  clinic  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  last  winter  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Atkinson.  The  man  had  been  wounded  a  year  previously  by  a  musket  ball. 
He  experienced  no  incovenience  whatever  from  the  disease. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

The  extraordinary  frequency  of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  has  long  been 
familiar  to  pathologists  and  surgeons.  With  the  exception  of  the  thoracic  por- 
tion of  the  aorta,  there  is  no  artery  in  the  body  which  is  so  often  the  subject  of 
this  disease.  The  table  of  Mr.  Crisp,  already  so  frequently  referred  to,  comprises 
an  analysis  of  551  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  of  which  137  occurred  in  the 
vessel  under  consideration,  the  thoracic  aorta  suffering  175  times.  Three  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  serve  to  establish  this  extraordinary  liability  to  aneurism  on 
the  part  of  this  artery ;  one  is  its  extreme  proneness  to  ossific  and  fatty  degen- 
eration, another,  the  curve  which  it  forms  behind  the  knee,  and  the  third,  the 
frequent,  sudden,  and  forcible  extension  to  which  it  is  so  constantly  exposed  in 
the  various  movements  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Age  and  Sex. — ^PopVilcaY  an^xnisai  o^^r^vorcL^'s  ^^\«^  ^\.  ^  <^\&:i^arativelf 
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early  age,  a  number  of  eases  having  been  observed  in  which  it  took  place  before 
the  twenty-fifth  year.  Mr.  Syme  has  relate  d  one  in  a  child  of  seven  years.  The 
great  majority  of  instances,  however,  are  met  with  between  thirty  and  fifty. 
Both  sides  seem  to  suffer  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  and  both  are  occasionally 
affected  simultaneously,  or  successively,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  several 
individuals.  The  disease  is  almost  peculiar  to  men.  In  Mr.  Crisp's  cases,  137 
in  number,  133  occurred  in  males,  and  only  4  in  females.  No  occupation  is 
exempt  from  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  but  the  statistics  which  have  been 
published  upon  the  subject  conclusively  show  that  the  laboring  classes,  especially 
soldiers,  sailors,  bargemen,  and  porters,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  making 
long-continued  and  violent  exertions  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities, 
are  more  obnoxious  to  it  than  any  other.  The  idea,  first  broached  by  Morgagni, 
that  postilions  and  coachmen  are  particularly  prone  to  popliteal  aneurism,  has 
been  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

Diagnosis. — Aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  probably  produced  in  most 
cases  by  a  sudden  and  violent  sprain  or  twist  of  this  vessel  while  its  coats  are 
in  a  state  of  osseous  degeneraiion,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  elasticity, 
by  which  they  are  prevented  irom  following  the  various  movements  of  the  leg 
with  their  accustomed  freedom,  a  sudden  rupture  being  thus  induced,  of  which 
the  patient  is  himself  often  made  conscious,  either  by  his  feeling,  or  by  a  kind 
of  snapping  noise.  The  tumor,  being  at  first  quite  small,  generally  escapes  atten- 
tion until  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  bulk,  as,  from  the  great  depth  at  which 
the  artery  is  situated,  and  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  parts  in  the  ham,  it  takes 
some  time  for  it  to  reach  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  or  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye  the  characters  of  a  distinct  swelling.  A  careful  examination,  however, 
will  always  enable  us,  even  at  an  early  period,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  fat  subjects.  The 
tumor  will  be  found  to  throb  synchronously  with  the  artery  in  the  groin,  and,  by 
grasping  it  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  may  readily  be  pushed  about 
in  the  hollow  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles,  feeling  like  an  elastic, 
circumscribed  knob,  which  is  easily  diminished  by  pressure,  but  immediately 
regains  its  former  size  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  A  s  the  disease  progresses, 
the  sac  increases  in  volume,  and  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the  popliteal 
space,  pushing  aside  the  soft  pans,  compressing  the  popliteal  vein  and  nerve,  and 
interfering  seriously  with  the  movements  of  the  limb.  The  leg  is  habitually 
bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  all  eflforts  to  straighten  it  prove 
abortive  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  constant  aching  pains,  with  a  sense  of  numbness  or 
tingling ;  its  temperature  is  notably  diminished,  and  its  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  is  loaded  with 
serum,  or  serum  and  lymph,  giving  the  surface  a  glossy,  shining  appearance, 
and  causing  it  to  pit  under  pressure.  The  ear  and  the  hand  readily  detect  the 
characteristic  thrill  and  bellows^  sound. 

Aneurism  of  the  popliteal  region  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  other  tumors, 
and  we  read  of  cases  in  which  the  sac  was  laid  open  under  the  impression  that 
the  disease  was  not  arterial.  Tiie  lesions  for  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  mistaken 
are  abscesses,  solid  and  fatty  growths,  and  synovial  burses. 

Abscess  of  the  ham  is  of  very  uncommon  occurrence,  and  is  in  general  easily 
distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case,  its  inflammatory  character,  by  the 
absence  of  pulsation,  by  the  presence  of  fluctuation,  especially  when  the  matter 
is  considerable  in  quantity,  and  by  our  inability  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
volume  of  the  swelling  by  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  high  up  in  the 
thigh.  When  any  doubt  exists,  a  small  exploring-needle,  carefully  inserted  into 
the  tumor,  will  readily  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Solid  groidhSy  of  various  kinds,  benign  and  malignant,  are  liable  to  form  in  the 
popliteal  region,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  aneurism,  especiall/  by  a  careless 
and  inexperienced  surgeon.  The  fact  that  such  tumors  are  usually  stealthy  in 
their  origin,  tardy  in  their  development,  firm  in  their  consistence,  and  free  from 
pulsation,  will  always  readily  distinguish  them  from  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
artery. 
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A  synovial  burse  is  occasionally  developed  in  this  space,  bnt  the  occarrence 
is  rare,  and  it  would  be  difficolt  to  imagine  bow  such  a  growth  as  this  should 
ever  be  confonnded  with  an  aneurism  in  this  region.  In  the  LouisTille  Medical 
Reriew,  a  case  of  this  affection  is  reported  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  in  which  tbe 
largest  tumor  of  this  description  that  I  have  ever  seen,  occarring  in  a  man,  aged 
twenty-nine  years,  was  readily  diagnosticated  by  the  exploring-needle,  although 
its  history — especially  the  absence  of  pain  and  pulsation,  its  non-interference 
with  the  patient's  occupation,  and  the  preservation  of  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  leg  below  the  knee — had  been  sufficiently  denotive  of  its  true  nature  without 
any  expedient  of  this  kind. 

Progress. — Aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  may  remain  circumscribed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time ;  in  general,  however,  it  soon  becomes  diffused,  and 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  structures  causes  not  only  great  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  leg  below  the  knee,  but  a  tendency  to  mortification  bj  cutting  off 
the  nervous  and  vascular  supplies.  Such  a  termination,  in  fact,  is  almost  inevit- 
able if  the  case  is  permitted  to  proceed  unchecked.  Sometimes  a  spontaneous 
cure  occurs,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the 
artery,  thereby  arresting  the  circulation  in  the  sac.  Professor  Pancoast,  some 
years  ago,  had  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  upon  which  he  had  intended  to 
operate  the  next  day ;  but  when  he  got  to  his  patient's  room,  he  found  that  all 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  had  ceased,  and  the  man  gradually  recovered  without  any 
farther  trouble.     Occasionally  the  tumor  opens  into  the  knee-joint. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism  was,  until  recently,  usually 
conducted  by  doligation  of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  superior  third  of  the  thigh, 
according  to  the  method  of  Hunter,  first  practised  in  1785.  Since  1840  numer- 
ous instances  have  been  cured  by  compression,  and  so  gratifying  has  been  the 
result  of  this  procedure  that  the  old  operation  is  likely,  before  long,  to  become 
almost  obsolete.  In  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Blackman,  of 
Cincinnati,  he  succeeded  in  arresting  completely  the  pulsation  in  a  popliteal 
aneurism  by  digital  corapression  for  two  hours,  after  the  failure  of  various  other 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  my  own,  digital  compression  was 
maintained  incessantly  for  four  davs  and  a  half  without  any  benefit  whatever. 
A  cure  was  afterwards  readily  effected  by  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Forced  flexion,  doscribed  at  p.  G96,  is  particularly  applicable  to  aneurism 
of  the  ham,  and  always  deserves  a  fair  trial  provided  the  tumor  is  not  so  large 
as  to  encroach  seriously  upon  the  structures  of  the  joint  or  to  threaten  to  burst 
into  its  interior.  In  a  case  which  I  treated  in  this  way,  in  1861,  at  the  Clinic 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  all  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  ceased  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  disease  had  come  on  three 
months  previously,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  strain.  The  tumor  was  of  an 
elongated,  ovoidal  shape,  large,  circumscribed,  and  characterized  by  the  ordinary 
phenomena.     A  complete  cure  followed. 

Mortality. — The  mortality  from  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  by  the 
Hunterian  method  would  seem  to  be  variable.  In  the  table  of  Dr.  Norris,  com- 
prising a  list  of  188  cases  of  aneurism,  for  which  the  femoral  artery  was  tied, 
142  were  cured,  and  46  died.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  the  ligation  in 
33  of  the  cases  was  performed  for  other  purposes  than  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
art(Ty.  The  table  of  Mr.  Crisp  furnishes  110  cases,  operated  upon  according  to 
the  Hunterian  method,  of  which  01  recovered  completely,  7  required  amputation 
after  the.  use  of  the  ligature,  and  12  died.  Of  the  11  cases  of  double  popliteal 
aneurism  comprised  in  it,  all  were  cured  ;  10  by  ligature,  and  one  by  compression. 
The  greatest  cause  of  the  mortality  after  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  is 
gangrene  of  the  leg. 

Varicose  aneurism  of  the  ham  is  uncommon.  Cases  of  it  have  been  recorded 
by  Larrey,  Hodgson,  Porter,  and  other  observers,  generally  as  a  result  of  injury, 
as  a  puncture  or  gunshot  wound,  but  now  and  then  as  a  spontaneous  occurrence. 
The  tumor  may  acquire  a  large  bulk,  and  be  accompanied  by  excessive  dilatation 
of  the  popliteal  vein.     The  treatment  should  be  altogether  hygienic,  except  when 
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the  disease  is  productive  of  great  pain  and  inconYcniencc,  when  the  sac  should 
be  laid  open,  and  the  artery  tied  above  and  below. 

Traumatic  aneurism,  properly  so  called,  may  occur  in  this  region  from  a  sa1)rc 
woaud,  a  musket  ball,  or  the  tjharp  end  of  a  piece  of  bone,  as  in  fnicture  of  the 
femur  or  tibia.  The  blood  is  generally  widely  diffused,  and  the  diagnosis  is  often 
p«atly  ob:4curcd  by  the  attendant  swelling.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the 
iftery  should  be  expo^^ed  and  ligated  at  each  extremity ;  otherwise  the  euso 
^bonld  be  treated  ui>on  general  ])rinciplcs  in  the  hope  of  gradual  ulterior  accom- 
modation of  the  tumor,  if  not  a  spontaneous  cure. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  LEG  AND  FOOT. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg  is  almost  unknown.     The 
tnumatic  form  of  the  disease,  however,  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  there  aro 
few  cases  in  surgery  more  diflicult  to  manage,  especially  when  the  lesion  involves 
tbe  posterior  tibial  artery,  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which  this  vessel  is  situ- 
ited,  and  the  confused  condition  of  the  parts  in  consequence  of  the  extra vltsated 
Mood.     The  proper  remedy,  of  course,  is  free  exposure  of  the  affected  vessel, 
removal  of  the  coagula,  and  ligation  of  both  ends.     To  accomplish  this  to  the  best 
advantage,  often  involves  great  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  an  nnu- 
inal  amount  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  dexterity.     During  the  operation,  the 
iliac  artery  should  be  compressed  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  a  tourniquet  be 
applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.     Without  such  precaution,  the  hemor- 
rhage might  be  frightfully  profuse. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  272,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  an   aneurism  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  undergoing  spontaneous  cure,  the 
sac  beiug  filled  with  concentric  cougula.     The  tibial  uervo  Fig.  272. 

is  spread  over  the  back  part  of  the  pouch. 

Woutids  of  the  arteries  of  the  foot  are  often  followed  by 
troublesome  hemorrhage,  which  may  ev^entually  lead  to 
great,  if  not  fatal,  exhaustion.  The  cause  of  this  is  two- 
fold, the  deep  situation  of  the  plantar  arteries,  and  their 
extensive  and  intricate  anastomoses  with  each  ot  her.  The 
general  arrangement  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  palmar  arteries.  It  might  be  supposed,  at  first 
light,  that,  when  these  vessels  are  wounded,  the  bleeding 
could  readily  be  arrested  by  regular,  steady,  and  system- 
atic compression.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Why, 
then,  not  ligate  them  at  once,  without  waiting  until  the 
iwtient  is  blanched  and  worn  out  by  the  loss  of  blood,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  operation  may  ut  length  put  a  stop 
to  it?  That  this  is  the  proper  course  is  unquestionable  ; 
hence  the  sooner  it  is  carried  into  effect  the  better.  The 
only  objection  to  it  is  the  large  wound  that  is  obliged  to 
be  made  in  onler  to  expose  the  bleeding  vessel;  but  this 
must  be  done  at  all  hazunl,  and  a  ligature  applied  to  each 
extremity,  lest  the  hemorrhage  should  continue  through 
the  recurrent  circulatiiui. 

It  has  bi'en  proposed  in  these  cases  to  cut  down  u])on 
.  ind  tie  the  principal  arteries  of  the  leg,  and  we  read  of  in- 
stances in  which  even  the  great  trunk  of  the  thigh  was  ligated  for  such  a  purpose. 
Soch  a  procedure  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  as  being  contrary  both  to 
common  sense,  anatomical  knowledge,  and  sound  experience.     The  experiment 
of  tying  both  the  tibial  arteries  has  lK>en  tried  again  and  again  under  such  eir- 
camatanced,  and  the  almost  invariable  effect  has  been  complete  failure;  as  migiit, 
indeed,  have  been  anticipated  from  a  careful  study  of  the  disjiosition  of  the  arte- 
tics  of  the  foot 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  pointed  manner  in  which  I  have  Kvtv^  ¥'\^v^V^^\\ 
"Haliist  eoaqmssion  in  hemorrhage  of  the  plantar  arteries,  \l  \&\>\\\.  Y»Tv>Y\:t  v\  >\vW 


A'i«*n'lt»in  of  llip  pi»«»ii»rlrtr 
tiliuil  urli-ry,  vriili  tLi-  ihtv^ 
^|>r•■:l•l  nviT  tlii>  iKivk  imrtiif 
llii>  |iinirli.  xrliirli  in  I'litirolT' 
ohIiit'niU'J  lijr  rouc<*utric  ru- 
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that  I  have  seen  this  very  method  occasioDallj  put  a  most  prompt  and  effectoal 
stop  to  the  flow  of  blood.  I  recollect  distinctly  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  which 
came  under  my  observation  many  years  ago,  where  I  sacceeded,  by  a  single 
dressing,  in  arresting  an  exhausting  and  daily  recurring  hemorrhage  of  upwards 
of  a  month's  duration.  A  graduated  compress  placed  over  the  orifice  of  the  bleed- 
ing vessel,  and  confined  by  a  roller  extending  from  the  toes  upwards,  aided  by 
elevation  of  the  leg  and  cold  applications,  constituted,  as  it  always  should  when 
such  a  procedure  is  adopted,  the  means  employed  on  the  occasion. 

Sometimes  we  may  advantageously  resort  to  the  expedient  of  compressing  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  by  means  of  two  corks,  placed  directly  over 
the  vessels,  opposite  the  malleoli,  and  bound  down  firmly  by  a  suitable  bandage, 
passed  round  the  foot  and  leg  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8.  The  corks  should  each 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  patent  lint,  and  should  be  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  thickness  and  breadth,  otherwise  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  them  retain  their  proper  position.  When  the  compression  is 
obliged  to  be  made  with  great  firmness,  it  may  be  well,  in  order  to  defend  the 
soft  parts,  to  extend  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  across  the  limb  under  the  bandage. 

SECT.  Vin. — OPERATIONS  ON  THE  ARTERIES. 
LIGATION  OF  THE  INNOMINATE  OR  BRACE I0<;EPHALIC. 

Although  the  innominate  may  easily  be  exposed  on  the  dead  subject,  as  was 
shown  by  Dr.  George  McClellan  as  early  as  1820,  by  a  linear  incision  carried 
vertically  down  in  front  of  the  trachea,  without  dividing  any  of  the  cervical  mus- 
cles, 3'^et  I  believe  that  such  a  plan  would  be  ill  suited  to  the  purpose  when  there 
is  a  large  tumor  pressing  upon  and  displacing  the  parts  which  environ  this  ves- 
sel. The  operator  must  have  ample  room,  and  it  will  not,  I  presume,  materially 
affect  the  issue  of  the  case  whether  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  tissue  is  cut.  The 
plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Mott,  in  his  celebrated  case,  is,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  one  best  adapted  for  obtaining  ready  access  to  this  artery,  and  is  that 
which  I  should  myself  follow  if  1  were  called  upon  to  secure  the  innominate  for 
the  cure  of  aneurism.  The  incision  resembles,  in  outline,  the  shape  of  the  letter 
L,  the  horizontal  limb  corresponding  with  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  and 
stenmni,  and  the  vertical  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  mus- 
cle, each  being  about  three  inches  in  length.  The  lower  incision  extends  as  far 
inwards  as  the  centre  of  the  trachea.  The  triangular  flap  thus  mapped  off,  em- 
bracing the  skin  and  platysraa-rayoid,  being  dissected  up,  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  are  respectively  separated  upon  a 
director  from  their  inferior  connections  and  turned  out  of  the  way.  A  layer  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  now  cautiously  pinched  up  and  divided,  when,  by  a 
little  scratching  with  the  finger-nail,  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  or  the  end  of  a 
probe,  the  carotid  will  be  brought  into  view  a  few  lines  above  the  top  of  the  ster- 
num, accompanied  by  the  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve.  Taking  this 
vessel  as  his  guide,  the  surgeon  can  easily  trace  the  course  of  the  innominate 
downwards  towards  the  heart,  and  isolate  it  from  its  associate  vein.  The  ligature, 
when  the  case  admits  of  it,  should  be  applied  about  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  the 
needle  being  carried  round  it  from  left  to  right  and  from  behind  forwards. 

In  performing  this  operation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  artery  is  only 
about  sixteen  lines  in  length ;  that  it  rests  upon  the  trachea,  which  it  crosses 
somewhat  obliquely  at  the  base  of  the  neck ;  that  the  middle  thyroid  veins,  and 
sometimes  the  middle  thyroid  artery,  run  along  its  inner  side ;  and  that  on  the 
right  side,  and  on  a  plane  anterior  to  it,  is  the  innominate  vein,  the  two  vessels 
being  intimately  united  together  by  cellular  substance,  and  in  close  relation  be- 
hind with  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  the  latter  lying  external  to  the 
former.  The  top  of  the  pleura  is  a  little  inferior  and  external  to  the  artery,  and 
might,  unless  great  caution  is  used,  be  easily  wounded.  The  middle  thyroid  ar- 
tery is  sometimes  given  off  by  the  innominate  on  its  tracheal  aspect,  and  should 
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be  looked  for  in  isolating  the  vessel,  as  its  division  might  be  followed  by  annoy- 
ing hemorrhage. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID. 

To  Mr.  Abemetby  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  the  merit  of  laving 
first  tied  the  common  carotid.  From  some  remarks  of  Hebenstreit,  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  the  operation  had  been  performed  some  time  previously  by 
a  surgeon  during  the  extirpation  of  a  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  ueck,  in  which  he 
accidentally  divided  this  vessel,  and  immediately  surrounded  it  with  a  ligature, 
the  patient  soon  recovering.  The  English  surgeon  did  not  ligate  the  artery 
nntil  1798  ;  the  case  was  one  of  wound  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  the  man  died 
in  thirty  hours.  The  first  operation  that  was  performed  upon  it  for  carotid 
aneurism  was  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  1805,  and  was  unsuccessful,  the  case 
terminating  fatally  on  the  nineteenth  day.  Three  years  subsequently,  he  ligated 
the  vessel  again,  and  now  with  a  happy  result. 

There  are  two  points  at  which  the  common  carotid  may  be  tied,  the  place  of 
election  being  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  These  are 
the  upper  and  inferior  cervical  regions,  and  it  will  be  well,  in  every  instance  be- 
fore the  operation  is  begun,  to  recall  to  mind  the  more  important  anatomical 
relations  of  the  parts,  otherwise  serious  blunders  may  arise,  such,  for  example, 
as  tjing  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  or  jugular  vein  instead  of  the  artery,  or  including 
along  with  the  artery  the  vessel  just  named,  or  some  important  nerve,  as  the 
pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  or  laryngeal.  As  the  artery  proceeds  upwards,  it 
is  overlapped  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles, 
and  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid  towards  its  superior  extremity.  Running  down 
in  front  of  its  sheath  is  the  descending  branch  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  a  little, 
thread-like  filament,  easily  recognized  by  its  whitish  appearance,  while  within 
the  sheath  are,  on  the  external  side  of  the  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
behind  and  between  them  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  sympathetic  and  recurrent 
being  posterior  to  the  sheath.  These  relations  are  very  intimate,  and  there- 
fore the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  isolating  the  parts  previously  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature.  The  embarrassment  is  often  immensely  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  artery  is  overlapped  by  the  jugular  vein,  which  occa- 
sionally, though  less  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed,  swells  out  enormously 
during  every  effort  at  expiration,  so  as  to  obscure  the  vessel  and  render  its  liga- 
tion extremely  difficult.  The  best  way  of  remedying  this  is  to  request  an  assistant 
to  compress  the  vein  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  the  blood 
having  previously  been  pressed  out  of  it. 

The  common  carotid,  on  the  right  side,  is  sometimes  absent,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  two  trunks,  which,  arising  separately  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
ascend  along  the  neck,  assuming  the  office  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid. 
When  this  arrangement  exists,  which,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  the  order  of 
origin  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  is  as  follows : — the  right  subclavian,  right 
external  carotid,  right  internal  carotid,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian. 
It  shonld  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  common  carotid  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
bifurcate  very  low  down,  not  perhaps  reaching  as  high  up  as  the  inferior  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  separate  into  its 
terminal  divisions  until  it  gets  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Lastly,  it  may  be  crossed 
in  front  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  lie  upon  the  vertebral  artery  as  this  vessel 
passes  along  the  spine,  and  include  in  its  sheath  the  descending  branch  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

In  ligatiug  the  carotid,  the  patient  should  be  recumbent,  with  the  head  inclined 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  well  supported  by  pillows,  the  shoulders  being  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  raised,  in  order  to  place  the  neck  in  a  proper  horizontal 
position.  If  he  do  not  desire  to  take  chloroform,  he  may  sit  on  a  chair,  the  head 
resting  against  the  breast  of  an  assistant. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision, 
firom  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  along  iVie  muct  Vioi^^x  q1  Ni\\vi  "tX-^TcvOr 
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cleido-maatoid  masclo,  commencing  just  above  the  clavicle.  The  sldn  and  pti- 
tyBma-myoid  muscle  beiag  divided,  a  portion  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  pinched  np 
vith  the  forceps,  and  opened  traosTersely  to  an  estent  large  enough  to  admit  & 
grooved  director,  upon  which  the  membrane  ia  then  slit  up  and  down  nearly  to 
the  length  of  the  outer  incision.  Two  retractors  are  now  inserted  into  the  wonnd, 
one  being  used  to  draw  the  ste  mo -cleido-maatoid  muscle  outward,  and  the  other 
to  draw  the  stemo- thyroid  inwardB  towards  the  trachea.  The  sheath  of  the  artray 
being  thus  exposed,  a  little  piece  of  it  is  now  raised  with  the  forceps,  and  divided 
horizontally,  when,  the  director  being  introduced,  it  is  slit  open  so  as  to  dennde 
the  artery  to  a  small  extent,  and  enable  the  operator  to  isolate  it  from  the  jugolii 
vein  and  the  pnenmogastric  nerve,  the  ligatare  being  passed  from  without  in- 
wards. Oencrally  a  small  subcutaneous  vein  will  bo  found  passing  along  the  line 
of  incision,  commnnicating  above  with  the  facial  vein,  and  below  with  the  thyroid 
plexus.     This  must,  of  coarse,  be  carelblly  avoided. 

The  artery  being  more  easy  of  access  in  the  superior  part  of  the  neck  than  the 
inferior,  this  point  should  always  be  selected,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  fbt 
ligating  it.  To  expose  the  vessel  in  this  situation,  an  incision  sbonld  be  carried 
along  the  inner  luargin  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastaid  muscle,  commencing  a  little 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  reaching  nearly  as  high  up  as  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  Embracing  the  integuments,  platysma-myoid  muscle,  and  cervical  fascia,  it 
will  thus  conduct  the  operator  it 
Fig.  273.  once  down  to  the  she&th  of  tha 

vessel,  which  is  then  to  be  open- 
ed in  the  same  cautious  manoet 
as  in  the  previous  case ;  and  the 
artery  being  gently  separated 
from  the  accompanying  stmctam 
is  ligated  by  passing  the  needle 
round  it  from  without  inward), 
BO  as  effectually  to  exclude  the 
jngular  vein.  The  omo-hyoid 
^  muscle  which  crosses   this  part 

M  %_  of  '^ic  carotid  must  be  held  aside 

f    M  \^  with  a  hook. 

'■Mm  ^^k  '^'"'  annexed  cut,  fig.  2(3,  re- 

jHfl  ^%k  presents  the  common  carotid  as 

!■■  ^^       being  exposed  by  a  long  incision, 

\  ^V  ^^^       with  a  view  of  showing  where  it  ia 

j\W  ,  j»^^ '^      crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

i\'     ._,j^i*" '***'''"'  When  access  to  the  common 

carotid,  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
nock,  is  rendered  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  situation  of  the 

LlgiilIaaatlh»ei>n>moiinra(ld.  tlimor,  the  best   plan  IS  tO  divldo 

the  Bterno-liyoid  and  stemo-thy- 

roid  muscles,  cither  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  Inner  portion  of  the  stcrno-ma^toid, 

so  as  to  enlarge  the  space  between  the  aneurism  and  the  sternum.     By  o1>scrving 

this  precaution,  Mr.  Porter,  of  Dublin,  was  enabled,  in  one  case,  to  lignte  the 

vessel  successfully  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  innominate  ;  and  examples 

of  a  similar  character  have  occurred  in  the  jtractice  of  other  surgeons. 

The  carotid  is  sometimes  tied  at  a  very  early  age.     I  recollect  a  case  in  which 

■  I  asyifited  Dr.  McClcllun,  where  that  excellent  and  brilliant  operator  Bccured  this 

vessel  in  a  child  only  live  months  old,  on  account  of  an  immense   nevus  of  the 

upper  part  of  the  face.     I   remember,  also,  that  the  descending  branch  of  the 

ninth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  on  the  occasion,  as  it  interfered  with  the  passage 

of  the  ligature.     No  untoward  symptoms  of  any  kind  occurred;    the  tumor 

diminislied  somewhat  after  the  operation,  but  in  less  than  a  month  it  was  larger 

than  ever. 

Ligation  of  thecommou  c&Tol\&\ao>:c%&\ci'(i«M'3\%i:^\t«>dQa.wicount  of  wounds 
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d  the  neck  inyolving  the  external  carotid  or  some  of  its  branches.  The  opera- 
tion is  often  embarrassing  in  consequence  of  the  confused  condition  of  the  parts 
from  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and  is,  moreover,  not  always  successful,  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  a  return  current  through  the  internal  carotid  into  the 
oztemal  carotid.  Hence  secondary  hemorrhage,  sometimes  of  a  very  profuse 
character,  is  liable  to  ensue,  necessitating  further  proceeding,  and  that,  perhaps, 
at  a  time  when  the  wound  is  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation.  In  order  to  avoid 
aOthis,  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck  has  proposed  the  simultaneous  ligation  of  tlic  common 
and  internal  carotid  arteries,  and,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Times  for  November, 
1855,  he  has  given  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  operation  was  followed 
kjr  the  most  gpratifying  results. 

Ulcem  of  the  flAuces  have  soipetimcs  necessitated  the  ligation  of  the  primitive 
cuotid,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Luke,  Mayo,  and  Symc,  in  all  of  which  the 
operation  was  successful.  The  patient  of  the  latter  gentleman,  however,  pame 
rery  near  perishing  from  secondary  hemorrhage. 

The  common  carotid  artery  has  been  repeatedly  secured  for  wounds,  epilepsy, 
and  erectile  and  other  tumors,  as  well  as  for  restraining  hemorrhage  in  operations 
apon  and  about  the  jaw,  face,  and  neck.  The  statistics  of  these  operations 
vresent  points  of  much  interest,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  a  very  clear  light 
Df  the  tables  of  Dr.  Norris.  In  30  cases  in  which  the  artery  was  tied  on  account 
of  wounds,  15  recovered,  and  15  died ;  in  16  cases  in  which  it  was  ligated  pre- 
viously to,  or  at  the  time  of  the  extirpation  of  tumors  of  the  jaw,  face,  or  neck, 
8  died ;  in  6  in  which  it  was  tied  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  all  recovered  from  the 
offects  of  the  deligation,  although  in  2  both  vessels  were  secured ;  and  in  42 
CMes  in  which  it  was  tied  for  the  cure  of  erectile  tumors  and  various  growths 
of  the  diploe,  orbit,  neck,  jaw,  and  maxillary  sinus,  20  were  cured,  13  died,  and 
%  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation  without  being  materially  benefited. 
la  upwards  of  20  of  the  94  cases,  more  or  less  severe  cerebral  symptoms  fol- 
lowed the  operation. 

Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  in  1857,  published  the  details  of  39  cases  in  which  the 
primitiTe  carotid  was  secured  by  different  surgeons  of  New  York,  for  various 
Affections,  as  secondary  hemorrhage,  malignant  growths,  benign  tumors,  epilepsy, 
■nd  aneurism  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid,  with  a  loss  only  of  6.  Of  those  6 
cues,  only  5  were  dissected.  The  cause  of  death  in  two  was  softening  of  the 
braiD,  in  one  inflammation  of  the  jugular  vein,  in  one  pericarditis  with  abscess 
in  the  lung  and  liver,  and  in  one  exhaustion. 

A  numl>er  of  cases  have  lx*en  reported  in  which  both  these  vessels  have  l>een 
tied,  either  simultaneously  or  after  a  variable  interval.  The  following  table 
librds  a  sommary  view  of  nearly  all  the  examples  of  this  kind  that  have  yet 
occurred. 
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Of  Iho  iibovc  cases,  19  in  iiumbtr,  l(i  recovfrcd  from  the 
tion,  and  3  diud.  In  Dr.  Mott's  ciiso,  whure  both  vcssclii  wc 
tancously,  coma  goon  supervened,  and  the  man  died  in  foi 
the  case  of  Dr.  Kills,  of  Alichigim,  the  second  deli^tion  v 
interval  of  four  days  and  a  half,  on  account  of  secondary  hcE 
D]ion  a  ffiinshot  wound,  and  no  nnplcasant  symptoms  followec 
an  escellcnt  recovery.  In  Dr.  Mussey's  ease  twelve  days 
the  two  operations,  neither  of  which  was  succeeded  by  an; 
Macpill,  of  Maryland,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
arteries  on  the  same  subject. 

Besides  these  cases,  there  is  one  by  Ullmann  in  wliicli  the  t 
after  an  intervol  of  twelve  months ;  one  by  Bucnger,  of  fivi 
Diipuytren  and  Robert,  of  thirty-six  years.  Of  these  twc 
corered.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cases  cannot  be  adduced  as 
of  the  effects  of  the  ligation  of  these  vessels,  inasmuch  as  the  I 
lo  accommodate  itself  to  the  changes  produced  by  the  first  ■ 
jierformauce  of  the  second. 
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LIOATIOH  OF  THE  EXTEBNAL  CABOTID  AND  1X8  BBANCHEfl. 

The  exteinal  caroUd,  extending  from  the  sapcrior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  tbe  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  situated,  juHt  above  ite  origiu,  in  the  triangnlar 
■pace  formed  by  the  omo-hyoid  mut^cle  below,  the  digastric  above,  and  the  steroo- 
mastoid  exteraaliy,  ioimediately  beneath  the  integameiits  aud  platyama-iiiyoid ; 
bat  it  soon  sinks  deeper  in,  passing  up  under  cover  of  the  Btylo-hyuid  and  digustric 
muscles,  and  is  finally  buried  in  the  subistaneeof  the  parotid  gland.  It.iti  accom- 
panied by  two  veins,  and  is  crossed  near  its  conimeuceiucnt  by  the  hypoglonhol 
nerve,  and  also,  in  various  parts  of  its  course,  by  branthes  of  the  external  jugular 
and  other  veins.  The  gioBSO-pharyngeal  nerve  is  interposed  between  Ihia  artery 
and  the  internal  carotid,  while  the  superior  laryogea!  nerve  lies  under  both. 

Deligation  of  the  external  carotid  is  seldom  required  for  anything  else  than 
wounds  and  vascular  growths  about  the  face  and  head.  The  vessel  is  often 
opened  in  attempts  at  suicide,  though  less  frequently  than  is  generally  imagined ; 
Tor  persons  intent  upon  Be  If- destruction  usually  bend  the  neck  so  far  hack  as  to 
place  the  artery  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife.  Some  of  its  branches  are,  how- 
ever, commonly  injured  under  such  circumstances,  eF^pcciolIy  the  superior  thyroid 
and  lingual,  and  the  hemorrhage  thus  produced  may  be  promptly  fatal.  A  liga- 
ture may  readily  be  placed  round  the  external  carotid,  in  the  first  part  of  its 
course,  by  carrying  an  incision,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  parallel  to 
bot  about  six  lines  in  front  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  com- 
mencing opposite  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  terminating  a  short 
distance  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  trunk  of  the  common  carotid  will 
ffiiidc  the  finger  to  its  external  division.  The  incision  should  be  made  with  great 
c«re,  lest  violence  be  done  to  some  of  the  numerons  offsets  of  the  vessel.  The 
artery,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  is  exposed  with  difficulty ; 
the  incision  must  be  proportionaiely  large,  and  tbe  muscles  just  mentioned  must 
be  well  depressed  with  the  retractor. 

The  principal  brunches  of  this  artery,  requiring  surgical  consideration,  are  the 
tuperior  thyroid,  lingual,  facial,  oceipital,  and  temporal. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery  is  much  exposed  to  injury  in  attempts  at  Riicide, 
and  may  then  be  easily  traced  simply  by  following  thu  wound.  If  it  iK-conics 
necessary  to  ligate  it  on  account  of  hypcrtropliy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with  a  view 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  blood,  it  mny  be  laid  bare  by  making  nn  incision  across 
the  uppt'r  part  of  the  neck,  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  side  of 
the  byoid  bone  to  the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Or,  instead  of  this, 
the  object  may  be  altaincd  by  making 
an  incision,  two  inches  in  length,  along 
the  inuer  border  of  the  Kterno-ma>«toid 
muscle,  as  in  the  operation  for  tying  the 
external  maxillary.  The  skin,  platysma- 
myoid,  and  cervical  aponeurosis  having 
been  carefully  divided,  the  superior  thy- 
roid will  be  found  deep  in  iheomu-hyoid 
Space,  between  the  sheath  of  the  carotid 
and  tbe  thyroid  gland. 

The  Ungual  artvry  maj'  bo  exposed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  thyroid,  near 
which  it  takes  its  origin ;  its  situation, 
however,  is  very  deep,  and  its  relations 
are  so  complicated  that  it  is  generally 
better  to  secure  the  external  or  com- 
mon carotid. 

If  the  operation  should  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  may  be  jHTrormed  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
b7  Mr.  Skey. 

"Tbe  bead  of  the  padent  being  placed  horizontally,  and  \\k«  iif^c^i.  Vt^^«^«\ 
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by  raising  the  chin,  an  incision  of  aboat  twelve  lines  in  length  sbonld  be  made 
immediately  l>ebind  the  cotdu  of  this  bone,  the  outline  of  which  should  be 
distinctly  ascertained  before  proceeding  to  the  operation ;  the  incision  should  be 
directed  downwards  and  forwards.  The  skin  and  platyama  being  divided,  tbe 
fascia  is  exposed,  which  should  also  be  divided  to  the  length  of  the  extenid 
wound.  The  facial  vein,  often  of  considerable  size,  will  be  brought  into  Tit* 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  in  its  course  downwards  to  tbe  iatemal  jo^- 
lar,  and  should  be  drawn  ontwards.  The  remaining  parts  uhould  be  torn,  rather 
than  cut  asunder,  passing  transversely  inwards,  nearly  parallel  to  the  npper  edge 
of  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides,  when  the  art«ry  will  be  exposed.  In  patsbg 
the  needle  behind  it,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  superior  laryngeal  nerre, 
which  descends  nearly  at  right  angles  behind  the  artery." 

The  facial  artery  is  frequently  concerned  in  operations  about  the  neck,  fue, 
and  lips,  and  may  easily  be  compressed  with  the  finger  aa  it  passes  over  the  jair. 
If  divided,  it  should  immediately  be  seciued. 
Kr-  275,  When  its  ligation  becomes  necessary,  in  cue 

there  is  no  wonnd,  its  pulsation  will  point  out 
the  proper  situation  for  the  incision.  When 
it  is  desired  to  secure  it  just  above  its  ori^n, 
tbe  incision  should  be  made  as  in  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  lingual,  its  approach  being 
facilitated  by  drawing  the  digastric  muscle 
strongly  upwards.  The  vessel  is  most  easily 
exposed  and  tied  where  it  lies  over  the  jiw, 
as  in  Gg.  275. 

The  occipital  artery  sometimes  reqaires 
ligation  on  account  of  wounds,  but  its  depth 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  extent  is  such  ae  to 
protect  it  generally  from  injury  involving  tbe 
cervical  region.  On  the  back  of  the  head, 
however,  it  is  not  unfreiiuently  laid  open,  ud 
usually  bleeds  very  freely.  It  may  be  ei- 
posed  just  above  its  origin  by  carrying  an 
incision  along  the  inner  Ijorder  of  the  stenio- 
mastoid  muscle,  in  the  angle  formed  by  it  ami 
the  digastric,  the  latter  of  which  most  be  well  drawn  down.  It  is  in  intimate 
relation  here  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  hooks  round  it  as  it  passes  for- 
wards towards  its  destination.  The  artery,  after  emerging  from  the  splenias 
mnscle,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  Gg.  2T6,  is  superficial,  its  course  beneath  the 
scalp  being  denoted  by  its  pulsation. 


LlgUlon  of  the  ^lul  si 


The  lemporal  artery  is  occasionally  wounded,  and  may  bo  secured  immediately 
above  the  zygoma,  by  a  &\iort  veiWcoY  vatrnmi  %%.  1X\ ,  ^mbtaicing  the  temporal 
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>poiieiiro)i[s,  immediately  bcoeath  which  it  is  situated.  Lover  down,  the  depth 
at  which  it  lies  is  too  great  to  justify  an  attempt  at  ligatioD.  Sliould  it  be 
divided  in  this  portion  of  its  extent,  the  best  plan  is  to  tic  the  external  carotid. 

The  anterior  branch  of  this  vessel  is  the  one  alwaj-B  selected  in  artcriotomj, 
when  it  is  wished  to  practise  depletion  on  account  of  affections  of  the  brain  or 
the  brain  and  its  membranes.  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  has  escaped, 
the  artery  is  cut  across,  and  a  graduated  compress  applied.  If  tbiti  prccaation 
is  neglected,  a  false  aneurism  will  form. 

The  inlemal  maxillary  artery  is  sometimes  wounded  by  a  thrust  with  a 
Bharp  kuife  or  dirk.  The  immediate  result,  of  course,  is  a  copious  hemorrhage, 
fur  the  arrest  of  which  the  only  remedy  is  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  -,  com- 

firessioD,  it  is  true,  now  and  then  eucceeda,  but  the  only  reliable  means  is  the 
igature.  When  the  vessel  is  wounded  in  the  extirpation  of  the  jaw,  it  may  com- 
muuly  be  seized  and  tied ;  when  this  is  impracticable,  the  bleeding  may  generally 
be  stopped  with  the  hot  iroti,  or  with  the  tampon,  wet  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  aJum  and  tannin,  or  covered  with  persulphate  of  iron. 
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The  point  which  is  usually  selected  for  tying  the  subclavian  artery  is  just  ex< 
temal  to  the  scalene  muscle,  in  what  is  considered  as  the  third  course  of  the 
Teasel.  One  single  incision  will  generally  1>e  fount)  to  be  suffieient  for  the  free 
exposure  of  the  artery,  and  this  may  be  strictly  horizontal  or  more  or  less  cnrvi- 
linear,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  It  is  only  when  the  tumor  is  so 
bulky  as  to  cause  great  malposition  of  the  shoulder,  forcing  the  collar-bone  high 
np  into  the  neck,  that  two  incisions  can  really  be  required,  the  one  extending 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  and  the  other  vertically  upwards,  parallel 
with  the  onter  edge  of  the  sterno-cleidn-mastoid  muscle. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the 
horizontal  position  upon  a  norrow  table,  with  his  head  and  chest  moderately  cle- 
▼ated,  and  the  face  slightly  inclined 

towards  the  sound  side.     An  assistant  pjg.  27^. 

taking  hold  of  the  hand,  keeps  the 
affected  limb  close  to  the  trunk,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  pulls  down  the 
shoulder  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  draw  the  clavicle  away  from  the 
sabvlavjan  artery  as  it  passes  from  the 
scalene  mascle  towards  the  first  rib. 
The  surgeon,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
patient,  alMve  the  shoulder,  slretches 
the  integuments  of  the  neck  upon  the 
Qpper  part  of  the  cheat  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  other 
be  makes  an  incision,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  directly  along  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle,  commencing  at 
the  sternal  origin  of  the  mastoid 
mnsclc  and  terminating  near  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  trapezius.  In  this 
manner  he  divides  the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  and  platysma-myoid.  Letting 
go  his  hold  with  his  left  hand,  the  i.W"ioii<.f  ih.«bcUTiM.r.frT.iiii«oai«iiiird. 
parts  will  be  found  instantly  to  resume 

their  natural  situation,  leaving  thus  the  incision  on  a  level  with  the  superior 
border  of  the  clavicle.  The  next  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  detaching 
from  this  bone  the  deep  cervical  aponeurosis,  which  may  readily  be  aecom|ilii>lied 
by  a  few  gentle  strokes  of  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  instead  of  the  point  of  tlie 
instrument,  which  would  great)/  endanger  the  BunotiaiVmg  N«ft%%\%  uu\  '^mi-c^'^. 
VOL.  I. — 48 
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The  external  jngular  vein  will  b«  fouDd  close  to  the  outer  e 
masck-,  and  should  be  held  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  hook, 
lar  artery  will  also  generally  appear,  at  this  Btage  of  the  pro 
and  beiiind  the  clavicle,  or  partially  covered  by  it,  and  shoi 
similar  manner;  or,  if  divided,  it  should  imraediately  be  tied. 
at  the  outside  of  the  int-ision,  boond  down  by  a  proceBs  of  11 
rosis,  which  should  next  be  torn  through  vith  the  knife.  1 
scalene  muscle  fur  his  guide,  the  operator  feels  for  the  tnbercl 
little  to  the  onlside  of  which  the  artery  will  be  found  pulsatin 
tinctly,  and  where  it  raay  in  general  bo  easily  eecured  by  | 
from  liefore  baekwarde  and  from  below  upwards.  Previoutil} 
ligature,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  it  controls  the  eirculatio 
sac,  aiiU,  alKive  all,  that  it  does  not  include  any  of  the  cords  of 
of  nerves,  a  circumstance  which  has  happened  in  several  of 
this  Dporation  has  Ijecn  performed.  When  the  clavicular  oH 
muscle  is  unusually  broad,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it  shoul 
the  grooved  director,  aa  this  will  greatly  facilitate  the  appr 
particularly  when  the  design  is  to  apply  the  ligature  behind 
In  this  manner,  the  subclavian  may,  in  general,  be  casil 
much  waste  of  blood  or  loss  of  time.  In  some  instances,  hov 
is  rendered  extremely  difficult,  tedious,  and  embarrassing,  o 
magnitude  of  the  tumor  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the  cl 
state  of  the  artery,  the  unusual  course  of  the  vessels  of  the  i 
these  follow  their  natural  direction,  the  swollen  and  distcnd< 
Bnhclavian  vein,  the  irregularity  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  the 
of  the  cervical  lymphatic  ganglions,  or,  finely,  the  great  0 
parts  from  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter. 

1.  The  elevation  of  the  claoicle  is  generally  in  direct  pro 
of  the  tumor.  Sometimes,  however,  even  when  the  swellin 
diminutive,  thia  bone  is  situated  much  higher  n|f  than  usual, 
liar  conformation  of  the  individual.  In  either  case,  the  diffic 
vcsiiel  will  be  much  incrca.-'ed.  In  one  instance,  where  the 
duced  by  the  enormous  development  of  the  disua-ie.  Sir  Astley 
to  abandon  the  openitiou  altogether.  AVhen  such  a  conting 
on  the  whole,  must  be  ('xtreniely  rore,  instead  of  giving  up  t 
OS  was  done  by  the  Eii^rlish  surgeon,  the  best  plan,  it  seeras 
divide  the  anterior  scttlene  muscle,  so  an  to  enable  us  to  a|>ply 
what  nearer  to  the  heart,  or  even  on  the  tracheal  side  of  that 

2.  The  operation  is  oeeu.sinnally  renden-d  mure  or  less  ini 
rassing  by  the  dtxeaifd  xlale  iif  lite  artery.  In  this  case,  t 
niuy  i)e  easily  enough  approaclied,  it  is  inijKissible  to  apply 
usual  situation.  To  divide  the  scalene  nmscle,  or  to  cut  d<r 
margin,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  vessel  at  one  or  othei 
here  our  only  rcsourec.  The  brachial  ])Iexus  of  nerves  may 
the  way  of  the  operator  as  to  render  this  course  necesaary,  a 
occasion  to  Dupuytreu. 

3.  The  cervifal  vcnneln,  both  arterial  and  venous,  arc  almo; 
way  of  the  operator,  even  when  they  pursue  their  usual  rout( 
larly  true  of  the  external  jngular  vein  and  of  the  supra-sea 
former  of  these  vessels,  coniuieneing  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  pai 
the  neck  under  cover  of  (he  platysina-mroid.  In  the  curly  sti 
rests  upon  the  sterno -mastoid  ;  afterwards  it  gets  to  the  oi 
muscle,  and,  finally,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  sinks  beh 
in  the  suliclavian  vein  near  its  junction  with  the  internal  jagu 
discmixigues,  which  it  fometimcs  dues  by  several  distinct  trni 
pretty  largo  branches,  the  supra-scu]mlar  and  transver.ic  cerri 
the  neek  in  a  horizontal  din>etion  fnim  without  inwards,  porall 
of  that  nnmc.  These  arteries,  as  well  os  their  aeeonipunyii 
St  the  root  of  the  neck,  capec«i\4  X^«  ot^^*'*^*^'^^"''*''^^'*'''*^' 
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for  some  distance  by  the  clavicle,  on  a  line  with  which  it  runs  to  reach  the  root 
of  the  coracoid  process ;  it  is  generally  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis,  and  rests  at 
first  apon  the  anterior  scalene  muscle,  crossing  as  it  passes  outwards  the  subcla- 
vian artery.  The  course  of  the  transverse  cervical  artery  is  nearly  similar,  but 
it  is  usually  situated  somewhat  higher  up  ;  it  is  also  considerably  smaller,  and 
is  most  frequently  derived  immediately  from  the  subclavian. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  subclavian,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
wounding  some  of  the  vessels  above  mentioned.  The  external  jugular  vein  is 
particularly  in  danger,  and  can  scarcely  escape  without  the  utmost  coolness  and 
dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  As  soon  as  it  is  recognized  it  should  be 
separated  from  the  surrounding  structures  by  a  few  gentle  strokes  with  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel,  and  drawn  to  the  outer  side  of  the  wound.  This  plan  is  undoubt- 
edly always  the  best  and  safest  when  it  can  be  adopted  ;  sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  that  the  vessel  is  so  much  in  our  way  as  not  only  greatly  to  embarrass 
oar  progress,  but  absolutely  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  this  case  it  must  be  tied  with 
two  fine  ligatures,  and  then  divided.  Such  a  procedure  not  only  prevents  hemor- 
rhage, but  also  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  vessel,  an 
occurrence  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against.  The  supra-scapular 
artery,  if  in  the  way,  should  be  drawn  aside,  or,  if  it  be  wounded,  immediately 
secured.  Any  bleeding  vessels,  indeed,  no  matter  whether  arterial  or  venous, 
provided  they  pour  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion, should  at  once  be  tied. 

4.  The  inordinate  Bicelling  of  the  subclavian  vein  is  another  source  of  em- 
barrassment wiiich  is  occasionally  experienced  in  operations  of  this  kind.  This 
vessel  is  usually  situated  somewhat  below  and  superficially  to  the  artery,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  anterior  scalene  muscle,  upon  which  it  lies.  Commencing 
at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  first  rib,  whore  it  is  continuous  with  the  axillary,  it 
passes  horizontally  inwanls  until  it  joins  the  internal  jugular  vein,  within  a  few 
lines  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  In  this  course,  in  which  it  is  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  the  clavicle,  it  receives  the  small  branches  which  accom- 
pany the  different  offsets  of  the  artery  as  well  as  the  external  jugular,  which  last 
enters  it,  as  before  stated,  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  bone,  but  sometimes 
more  internally.  After  the  division  of  tlie  cervical  aponeurosis  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  the  operator  will  occasionally  observe  this  vessel  alternately  to  swell 
and  subside,  owing  not  so  much,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the  natural  flow  of  the 
current  within  it  as  to  the  reflux  caused  by  the  action  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  aided  by  the  hurri(;d  and  agitated  state  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The 
difficulty  thus  occasioned  is  not  only  annoying,  but  sometimes  so  embarrassing  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  even  to  see  the  artery,  much  less  to  separate  and  tie 
it.  To  remedy  this,  it  has  l)oen  suggested  that  the  operation  should  be  suspended 
for  a  moment,  and  the  patient  placed  in  the  semi-erect  posture  to  allow  him  to 
make  several  full  and  easy  inspirations,  after  which,  it  is  said,  the  tension  of  the 
vein  will  be  diminished,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  cease.  The  surest 
and  most  expeditious  plan,  however,  is  to  hold  the  vessel  out  of  the  way  by 
means  of  a  broad  blunt  hook,  or  copper  spatula,  carried  down  behind  the  clavicle. 
In  this  manner  the  vein  may  be  effectually  compressed  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch,  or  more,  if  necessary,  and  the  artery  fairly  brought  into  view. 

5.  The  omo-Jnjoid  muscle,  instead  of  forming  a  triangular  space,  as  it  usually 
does,  with  the  scalene  muscle  and  the  clavicle,  may  run  parallel  with,  and  just 
aYK)ve,  that  bone,  or  even  entirely  below  it.  In  either  case,  should  it  be  pro- 
ductive of  inconvenience  to  the  operator,  he  should  pass  a  director  under  and 
divide  it.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  seldom  be  culled  for,  as,  by  laying 
open  its  sheath,  the  muscle  may  generally  l)e  drawn  out  of  our  reach. 

6.  The  lymphatic  ganglionic,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  may  be  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  different  stages  of  tlie  operation.  When 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  instead  of  trying  to  save  these  bodies,  they  should  be 
carefully  dissected  out,  as  we  shall  thus  not  only  expedite  our  arrival  at  the  artery, 
but,  what  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  greatly  facilitate  the  healing  of  the 
parts  after  the  vessel  is  tied. 
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7.  Finally,  considerable  embarrassment  may  arise  from  the  condensed  and  in- 
durated state  of  the  parts,  caused  by  an  eflfusiou  of  plastic  matter.  This  mtj 
always  be  looked  for  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  or  when  the  tumor  ii 
so  largo  as  to  excite  severe  inflammation  in  the  deep-seated  struetnres  immedi- 
ately above  the  clavicle,  thereby  obscuring  the  nerves  and  vessels. 

If,  from  any  of  the  above  causes,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  denude  the  artery, 
to  convey  a  ligature  round  it  will  often  be  found  to  be  much  more  so.  Indeed, 
this  generally  constitutes  the  most  annoying  and  embarrassing  step  of  the  openk 
tion.  To  facilitate  this  procedure,  various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been 
resorted  to,  some  of  them  so  complicated  in  their  character  as  to  be  well  calca- 
lated  to  enhance  instead  of  diminishing  the  difficulty.  Under  ordinary  circam- 
stanecs  every  indication  may  be  fulfilled  with  the  common  aneurism-needle,  or 
even  with  a  common  eyed-probe.  Whatever  mechanical  contrivance  be  employed, 
the  ligature,  as  a  genera]  rule,  should  be  passed  from  before  backwards  and  from 
below  upwards,  as  it  will  be  found  much  easier  in  this  way  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  subclavian  vein,  while  there  will  be  no  danger  whatever  of  inelading  any  of 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  Owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the 
wound,  not  a  little  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  tightening  the  knot  In 
this  case  the  ingenious  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  will 
be  found  very  useful.  By  holding  the  first  knot  firm  it  enables  the  surgeon  to 
tie  a  second  or  third  with  the  utmost  facility. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  different  instromeots 
that  have  been  invented  for  that  purpose,  such  has  been  the  difficolty,  in  some 
instances,  of  conveying  the  ligature  round  the  artery  as  to  lead  not  only  to  great 
delay,  but  almost  to  an  abandonment  of  the  operation.  It  has  been  suggested, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  saw  through  the  clavicle,  and  to  this  proposal  I 
can  see  no  objection,  provided  the  shoulder  is  so  much  elevated  as  to  offer  an 
almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  ligature.  By  this  practice, 
although  a  compound  fracture  of  the  clavicle  would  be  superadded,  yet  this  would 
be  of  the  most  simple  kind,  while  the  operation,  instead  of  occupying  from  ont? 
to  two  hours,  as  has  repeatedly  happened  heretofore,  could  be  completed  in  a 
comparatively  short  time ;  the  vessel  could  be  much  more  effectually  secured,  the 
risk  of  wounding  the  subclavian  vein  and  other  parts  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  patient  would  have  a  much  better  chance  for  recovery. 

The  arteries  which  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  maintaining  the  colla- 
teral circulation  after  the  ligation  of  this  vessel,  are  the  supra-scapular,  transvente 
cervical,  internal  mammary,  long  thoracic,  circumflex,  and  sub-scapular,  the  first 
three  being  branches  of  the  subclavian,  the  other  three  of  the  axillary.  The 
thoracic  artery  frequently  arises  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  is  therefore  liable 
to  be  obliterated  for  some  distance  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  subclavian  artery  has  been  tied  several  times  in  the  second  course  of  its 
extent,  but  the  procedure  is  very  difficult,  as  well  as  replete  with  danger,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  numerous  important  structures,  especially  the  phrenic  nerve, 
jugular  vein,  pleura,  and  thyroid  axis.  The  external  incisions  are  similar  to 
those  employed  for  exposing  the  artery  in  the  other  parts  of  its  extent ;  as  soon 
as  the  anterior  scalene  muscle  is  fully  brought  into  view,  a  grooved  director  is 
carried  behind  it,  and  its  lower  attachment  carefully  severed  from  the  clavicle, 
the  phrenic  nerve  having  previously  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife. 
The  top  of  the  pleura,  lying  close  by,  must  not  be  wounded  in  passing  the  needle. 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  operation  is  one  of  excessive  delicacy,  requir- 
ing consummate  anatomical  knowledge  and  skill  for  its  successful  execution. 
The  greatest  objection,  however,  to  its  performance  is  that  the  subclavian  is 
obliged  to  be  tied  so  close  to  the  superior  intercostal  and  deep  cervical  branches; 
a  circumstance  which  must  necessarily  materially  interfere  with,  if  not  wholly 
prevent,  the  formation  of  a  firm  and  adherent  clot. 

The  manner  of  exposing  and  ligating  this  artery  in  the  first  part  of  Its  course 
has  been  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  axillary  aneurism.  From  the  fact  that 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  oi)eration  has  been  performed  have  ended  fatally,  it  is 
guestiouable  whether  it  should  e\^t  \Mi  t^\)^^\.^4. 
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The  subclavian  is  occasionally  tied  for  wounds  of  the  axillary  artery.  In  the 
table  of  Dr.  Norris,  comprising  69  cases  of  operations  upon  this  vessel,  9  were 

¥?rformed  for  this  purpose,  and  of  these,  6  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his 
realise  on  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Arteries,  refers  to  22  cases  in  which 
the  subclavian  was  ligated  for  a  similar  object,  11  times  above  the  clavicle,  and 
11  times  below.  Of  the  former  cases,  9  recovered,  and  2  died ;  death  in  one 
being  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneurism,  and  in  the  other  by  gan- 
grene after  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Of  the  11  cases  in  which  the 
artery  was  tied  below  the  clavicle,  6  recovered,  and  5  perished,  three  from  gan- 
grene of  the  limb,  one  from  exhaustion,  and  one  from  hemorrhage. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL. 

The  vertebral  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  subclavian,  and,  of  course, 
bleeds  profusely  when  divided,  as  it  occasionally  is  in  wounds  of  the  neck. 
Taking  the  opening  as  the  guide,  the  vessel  should  be  traced  to  the  seat  of  injury, 
and  a  ligature  applied  to  each  extremity.  The  dissection  necessary  for  its  expo- 
8ure  should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution,  on  account  of  the  important 
and  complex  relations  which  the  vertebral  sustains  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  best  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  vessel  is  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra,  situated  about  two  inches  above  the  clavicle,  and  now  usually 
known  as  the  carotid  tubercle.  The  artery  will  be  found  just  below  this  promi- 
nence, deep  in  the  wound,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  scalene  muscle. 

A  case  has  been  reported  by  Maisonneuve  in  which  he  tied  successfully  the 
vertebral  artery,  together  with  the  inferior  thyroid,  below  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, on  account  of  a  gunshot  wound.  He  carried  his  incision  along  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  exposed  the  sheath  of  the 
common  carotid  artery,  which  was  then  carefully  held  aside  while  he  denuded 
and  severed  the  injured  vessels.  Nnntianti  Ippolito  has  related  two  cases  in 
which  the  vertebral  artery  was  successfully  tied  at  its  origin. 

LIGATION  OP  THE  INTERNAL  MAMMARY. 

Xo  instance  tias  been  reported,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  spontaneous  aneurism 
of  this  artery,  but  of  the  traumatic  form  of  the  lesion,  an  example  has  been 
related  by  Demont^gre  as  having  occurred  in  a  man  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
from  the  thrust  of  a  sabre.     The  tumor  was  two  inches  in  lenp:tk. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  is  sometimes  cut  across  in  gunshot  injuries,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  might  be  opened  in  a  bad  fracture  of  the  sternum  and  of 
the  ribs.  However  this  may  be,  the  proper  way  to  secure  it,  in  the  event  of 
hemorrhage,  is  to  follow  the  track  of  the  wound,  enlarging  it  freely,  if  necessary. 
The  artery  with  its  two  veins  will  be  found,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course, 
about  three  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  triangular  muscle, 
which  separates  it  from  the  pleura.  It  may  readily  be  reached  in  the  three  upper 
intercostal  spaces  by  a  vertical  incision,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  carried 
in  the  direction  just  indicated,  through  the  integuments  and  internal  intercostal 
muscles,  together  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral.  Below  these  points 
the  operation  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  great 
narrowness  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 

I  LIGATION  OF  THE  INFERIOR  THYROID. 

The  inferior  thyroid  has  been  repeatedly  tied  for  hemorrhage  and  for  the  cure 
of  goitre.  In  wounds  of  the  neck,  involving  this  vessel,  the  ligation  is,  in 
general,  easily  efifected  simply  by  enlarging  the  existing  opening  in  the  direction 
of  the  part  whence  the  blood  issues ;  but  when  there  is  no  such  g^ide  the  opera- 
tion is  usually  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  requiring  nice  anatomical  knowledge 
and  careful  dissection. 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery,  in  the  first  part  of  itB  eour^^,  va^^tl'^  ^  \^^^  vo^ 
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thcD  inclines  inwards,  passing  behind  the  great  vessels  mid  nerves  of  the  neck. 
The  oaaiest  way  of  exposing  it,  when  there  is  no  wound,  is  to  make  an  inciaioD 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  stemo-cleido -mastoid  mnscle,  as  in  the  operation 
for  tying  the  primitive  carotid,  the  sbcath  of  which  slionld  be  drawn  carefoIlT 
outwards.  The  artery  will  be  found  to  crosa  over  towards  the  thyroid  gland, 
opposite,  in  most  cases,  to  the  Gfth  cervical  vertebra,  and  may  be  readily  eocirckd 
with  a  common  aneurism  needle.  Care  must  be  taiicn  not  to  injure  the  sympa- 
thetic, recurrent  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  On  the  left  side  the  an«iy  lies  in  dose 
contact  with  the  cesophagus  and  thoracic  duct 


LIGATION  OF  THE  AXILLARY. 

Deligation  of  the  axillary  artery  was  first  performed  by  Chamberlajiie  in  1815. 
The  operation  Is  required  chiuBy  on  a<:couQt  of  penetrating  wounds,  or  the  acci- 
dental laceration  of  the  vessel  during  the  redaction  of  ancient  dielocationa  Of 
the  latter  occurrence,  quite  a  numlwr  of  cases  have  been  reported  by  surgical 
writers.  There  are  two  regions  where  the  artery  may  be  secured,  either  just 
below  the  clavicle,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  axilla.  In  the  intermediate  point,  it 
is  so  deeply  situated,  and  is  in  such  intricate  relations,  as  to  render  its  approach 
very  difficult. 

As  the  artery  in  the  first  of  these  regions  is  very  deep  seated,  it  has  been 
advised,  instead  of  tying  it,  to  lignte  the  aubcluvian  in  the  third  stage  of  its 
course.  Cases,  however,  occur,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  it  soon  after  its 
origin,  and  this  can  generally  be  done  without  any  difficulty,  provided  tbe  sargeoa 
IB  sufficiently  cool  and  deliberate,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts.  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  with  the  ana 
slightly  abducted,  an  incision  is  carried  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  clavicle, 
through  the  skin  and  platysma-myoid,  commencing  one  inch  froni  the  sternum, 
and  extending  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  latter  and  the 
great  jicctoral.  The  next  step  consists  in  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  wound.  The  small  pectoral  is  now  seen  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  wound,  and  should  be  relaxed  by  bringing  the  arm  close  to 
the  trunk.  A  retract<ir  being  inserted,  and  the  divided  structures  well  depressed, 
the  artery  will  be  found  at  a  short  distance  below  the  clavicle  invested  by  a  dense 
fascia,  which  must  be  care- 
'         Fig.  279.  fully  scraped  through  before 

tlie  vessel  can  be  fairly  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  accom- 
panying vein,  which  often 
swells  suddenly  out  during 
expiration,  lies  below  and  in 
front  of  it,  while  the  brachial 
plexus  is  behind,  except  one 
of  its  branches,  which '  is 
above  and  in  contact  with 
it.  The  anterior  thoracic 
artery,  one  of  the  offsets  of 
the  axillary,  is  also  oa  its 
anterior  surface.  The  needle 
is  passed  from  within  out- 
wards, in  order  to  exclude  the 
LiRitiDnorihi^ciniiiiT,  iiiLi>)nrerinrdivi>ir>n.  \ii']o.     As  difficulty  is  some- 

times experienced  in  distin- 
guishing tlie  Briery  from  the  cords  of  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  it  will  be 
well,  before  tightening  the  thread,  to  ascertain  what  effect  its  application  has 
upon  the  i)ulse  at  the  wrist,  or  iti  the  nneurismal  sac.  The  costo-coracoid  liga- 
ment sometimes  requires  division  in  this  operation. 

To  expose  the  artcrj  in  Via  intetwt  secWoo.,^^,  'il^.tii*  arm  should  be  abducted 
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and  sapinated,  and  an  incision,  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  made  through  the 
axilla,  close  to  the  border  of  the  broad  dorsal  muscle.  The  cellular  and  aponeu- 
rotic structures  being  next  divided,  the  median  ner?e  and  axillary  vein  will  be 
brought  into  yiew,  the  two  roots  of  the  former  embracing  the  artery  on  each 
side,  and  the  latter  running  along  its  anterior  surface.  Cautiously  separating 
these  parts  with  the  finger,  or  the  forceps  and  director,  and  turning  them  in 
opposite  directioiis,  the  artery  is  exposed,  and  tied  by  passing  the  ligature  from 
within  outwards. 

'   LIGATION  OF  THE  BBAOHIAL. 

The  brachial  artery,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and  vanous  kinds  of  traumatic 
aneurisms,  requires  to  be  ligated  more  frequently  than  any  other  artery  in  the 
body.  Extending  from  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  on  a  level  with  the  tendon 
of  the  teres  muscle,  to  nearly  one  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  is  over- 
lapped above  by  the  coraco-brachial  muscle,  and  in  the  middle  by  the  two-headed 
flexor,  while  inferiorly  it  is  completely  covered  by  a  reflexion  of  the  brachial 
aponeurosis.     Its  whole  course,  however, 

is  comparatively  superficial,  so  that  it  is  Fig.  280. 

easy  to  feel  its  pulsations  in  the  greater 
portion  of  its  extent.  In  attempting  to 
secure  the  artery  high  up,  near  its  origin, 
an  incision,  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  should  be  made  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  coraco-brachial  muscle, 
the  limb  being  extended  and  supinated 
with  the  forearm  in  a  state  of  partial 
flexion.  The  artery,  accompanied  by  its 
two  veins,  lies  here  between  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves,  the  former  being 
on  its  outer  side,  and  the  latter  on 
the  inner.  If  the  artery  is  sought  for 
at  the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  best  guide 
to  its  seat  will  be  the  ulnar  edge  of  the 
two-headed  flexor  muscle.  The  median 
nerve,  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the 
artery,  is  usually  on  the  inside  and  in 
front  of  the  vessel.  At  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  the  brachial  is  readily  exposed  by 
dividing  the  brachial  aponeurosis  in  a  line 
with  the  ulnar  border  of  the  tendon  of 
the  two-headed  flexor  muscle.  In  none 
of  these  operations  is  it  necessary  to 
divide  any  muscular  fibres. 

Schemes  for  tying  the  brachial,  radial, 
and  ulnar  arteries,  are  depicted  in  fig. 
280. 

In  operating  upon  the  brachial  artery, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
vessel  is  subject  to  certain  varieties, 
which  may  serve  both  to  perplex  the 
surgeon,  and  mar  the  result  of  the  under- 
taking. The  most  frequent  of  these  anomalies  is  the  high  division  of  the  artery 
into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which,  on  reaching  the  elbow,  either  pursue  their 
usual  course,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  the  former  proceeds  superficially 
down  the  forearm,  while  the  latter  becomes  deep  seated ;  or  their  course  may  be 
reversed,  the  radial  following  its  ordinary  route  while  the  ulnar  descends  imme- 
diately under  the  skin.  Several  instances  have  been  met  with  in  which  the 
brachial  divided  high  up  into  two  branches,  which  subsequently  united  again 
a  single  trunk,  as  in  fig.  281,  which  afterwards  bifutcaled  i^^^V^  \s^ 
radial  aod  ulnar. 


LigatioQ  oftiiobriichial,  rndial,  and  nlntr  arteries; 
alttu  ut  tbo  paliuar  veiH»eli». 
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LIOATtON  or  THK  BAStAL  AND  ULNAR. 

The  radial  artery,  whose  course  along  the  foreann  ih  iodicated  hy  a  line  dnwn 
from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbov  to  the  forepart  of  the  stvloid  process 
of  the  radius,  may  be  tied  near  its  origin,  at  its  middle,  and  at  its  inferior  ex- 
tremity. Wlicn  the  dcnign  is  to  li^^ate  it  above,  or  in  the  first  of  these  aitoatioDi, 
it  may  be  approached  by  an  incision,  abont  three  inches  in  len^h,  parallel  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  long'  supinator  muscle,  between  which  and  the  round  pronator 
the  vessel  will  be  found,  accompanied  by  its  two  veins,  the  radial  branch  of  the 
mascuio- spiral  nerve  lying  at  its  outer  side,  and  aorae  distance  from  it.  Care  is 
taken  not  to  wound  the  basilic  vein.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm,  the 
artery  lies  between  the  long  supinator  and  flexor  muscle  of  the  carpus,  the  spiral 
nerve  descending  close  along  its  radial  border.  In  the  inferior  portion  of  its 
extent,  the  artery  is  comparatively  superGcial ;  its  pulsation  ia  very  distinct  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  therefore  serves  as  a  ready  guide  to  its  course. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  sometimes  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  its  extent  by  a 
knife  or  ball,  and  may  then  generally  be  easily  found  by  taking  the  wound  as 
our  gnide,  enlarging  it,  if  necessary,  and  tying  the  vessel  at  each  extremily. 
When  a  false  aneurism  exists  in  this  situation,  it  is  usually  Tecommended  to  liga'te 
the  brachial,  but  I  am  satisfird  that  it  would  be  more  safe,  in  every  instance,  to 
tie  the  ulnar  soon  after  its  origin,  by  cutting  boldly  through  the  thick  muscular 
mass  at  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm,  as  we  could  thus  effectually  guard  against 
hemorrhage  from  the  recurrent  circulation.  In  the  middle  of  the  linih  the  artery 
lies  along  the  radial  border  of  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  carpu.s,  which  should,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  knife,  and  be  carefully  separated  from  the  common 
flexor  of  the  fingers.  The  ulnar  nerve  here  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 
Near  the  wrist  the  artery  is  generally  fouud  with  facility,  its  situatioD  being  indi- 
cated by  its  pulsation. 

LIGATION  OP  THE  ABDOMINAL  AOBTA. 

Ligation  of  tho  abdominal  aorta  may  be  required  on  acconnt  of  a  wonnd.  either 
of  itself  or  of  the  common  iliac,  and  in  that  event  the  Ix'^it  plan  would  probably 
be  to  enlarge  the  external  opening  to  an  extent  sufficieni  to  encircle  the  vessel 
with  the  thread.  In  ligating  the  vessel  for  aneurism,  the  putiont  should  lie  on 
his  right  side,  and  care  should  l)e  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  peritoneuni,  which 
can  easily  be  done  by  adopting  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Murray,  since  followed  by 
Monteiro  and  South,  of  making  a  curvilinear  incision,  with  the  convexity  towards 
the  vertcbrte,  from  an  inch  above  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  to  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib.  It  should  be  fnlly  six  inches  in  length, 
and  gjiould  extend,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  through  the  common  integuments. 
Tho  various  underlying  structures  should  then  be  severally  divided  until  the 
peritoHcum  is  brought  into  view,  which  is  cautiously  peeled  oCT  from  the  iliac 
and  psoas  muscles  with  the  hand  a  short  distance  beyond  the  contemplated  point 
of  ligation.  The  separation  of  the  aorta  from  its  accompanying  vein  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  front,  constitutes  oue 
of  the  g/eatest  difficaUiea  ot  tbft  o^ta,V\ou,  Mi4  \a  %f&«.Ta.U^  beat  effected  with  a 
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long  director,  slightlr  sharp  at  the  extremity,  and  the  nail  of  the  index  Gnger. 
The  ligatare  should  be  passed  ronnd  the  artery  from  left  to  right,  and  from  behind 
forwards,  about  one  inch  above  its  bifurcation  into  the  common  iliacs. 


LiaATION  or  THE  COMMON  ILIAC. 

The  common  iliac  artery  wsa  first  llgated  by  Dr.  William  Qibson,  of  this  city, 
in  1812,  in  a  case  ofgnnsbot  wound.  His  patient  died  in  thirteen  days  of  pi'ri- 
toueal  inflammation  and  secondary  hemorrhage.  In  1 837,  it  waa  tied,  for  the  first 
time,  for  aneurism,  by  Dr.  Mott.  The  diaoaee  occupied  the  external  iliac  artery ; 
the  ligatnre  came  away  on  the  nineteenth  day ;  and  in  less  than  two  months  ^e 
man  was  entirely  well. 

This  artery  baa  probably  been  secured  altogether  nearly  forty  times.  The  moat 
extended  and  reliable  statistics  of  the  operation  that  bare  yet  appeared  are  those 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  published  in  1860.  He  has  arranged  his 
cases  under  four  distinct  heads,  as  they  relate,  first,  to  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage; 
secondly,  to  the  cure  of  aneurism  -,  thirdly,  to  the  starvation  of  pulsating  tumors ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  ligation  of  the  vessel,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  hemorrhage 
during  the  removal  of  morbid  growths.  Two  of  the  tables  are  so  interesting  and 
iustmctive  that  I  sbuU  tttke  the  liberty  of  transcribing  them. 
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I.- 

-Eleven  Cages  of  Ligation  for  the  Arrest  of  Hemorrhage. 
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Of  the  above  cases,  10  were  fatal,  and  1  recovered,  being  a  mortality  of  nearly 
01  per  cent.  The  average  period  of  death  was  eight  days,  the  cause  in  5  being 
immediate  exhaustion,  in  4  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  in  1  peritonitis. 

GROtiP  II. — Fifteen  Cases  of  Ligation  for  (he  Cure  of  A\ 
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Of  the  cases  comprised  in  this  table,  all,  except  one,  were  males.  The  anea- 
rism  was  located  on  the  right  side  in  8,  and  on  the  left  in  6,  the  seat  in  one  not 
being  given.     The  mortality  was  66f  per  cent. 

In  the  third  group,  Dr.  Smith  gives  4  cases,  in  which  this  vessel  was  tied  bj 
Guthrie,  Stanley,  Moore,  and  Meier,  on  account  of  pulsating  tumors  supposed  to  be 
aneurismal,  but  which  proved  to  be  malignant.  All  the  patients,  except  one,  died. 
The  fourth  group  comprises  2  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  artery  was  tied  by 
Bushe,  for  an  anastomotic  aneurism,  in  a  child  six  weeks  old ;  and  in  the  other 
by  Chassaignac,  in  a  man,  aged  49,  to  prevent  hemorrhage.  Both  patients  died. 
Of  the  above  32  cases,  27  were  males,  and  3  fdhiales,  the  sex  In  2  not  being 
given.  The  ages  varied  from  six  weeks  to  fifty-nine  years,  22  of  the  eases  oc- 
curring between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  years.  In  IT  cases  the  right  common 
iliac  was  tied,  and  in  13  the  left.  Of  the  whole  number  25  died  and  7  recovered, 
being  a  mortality  of  about  78^  per  cent.  The  average  period  of  the  separation 
of  the  ligature  in  12  cases  was  nearly  twenty-three  days,  the  minimum  being 
eight  days,  and  the  maximum  thirty-six  days.  In  9  cases  the  peritoneam  was 
wounded  during  the  operation,  and  all  these,  excepting  one,  died.  lu  9  cases  in 
which  anesthetics  were  used,  and  in  9  in  which  they  were  not  used,  all  perished. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  ligation  of  this  artery  is  one  of  the  most  unsuccessfol 
operations  in  surgery. 

The  tables  of  Dr.  Smith  do  not  include  the  case  by  the  late  Dr.  Luzenberg,  of 
New  Orleans,  in  which  the  primitive  iliac  artery  was  successfully  tied  in  1846. 
Dr.  Hammond,  of  San  Francisco,  in  1861,  also  ligated  this  vessel  on  accouit  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery,  but  his  patient  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day. 
From  numerous  trials  upon  the  dead  subject.  Dr.  Smith  advises,  as  the  easiest 
and  safest  method  of  approaching  the  vessel,  that  an  incision  be  made  extending 
from  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  eleventh  rib  to  within  a  very  few  lines  of 
the  internal  ring,  with  a  sharp  curve  inward  of  one  inch.  It  will  thus  pass  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  within  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and 
bo  about  seven  inches  in  length.  The  curve  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wound 
will  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  the  elevation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
complete  exposure  of  the  artery. 

Ligation  of  the  common  iliac,  fig.  282,  is  far  from  being  an  easy  operation, 
especially  in  case  of  aneurism,  attended  with  a  large  tumor  and  morbid  adhe- 
sions of  the  peritoneum.  The  patient 
lying  on  his  back,  with  the  thighs  some- 
what relaxed,  a  slightly  curvilinear  inci- 
sion is  made  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  about  half  an  inch  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  commencing  at  the  external 
ring  and  passing  npwards  and  outwards  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  its  length 
varying  from  five  to  seven  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case. 
The  operator  should,  in  every  instance, 
give  himself  an  abundance  of  room.  The 
first  cut  extends  merely  through  the  skin 
and  superficial  fascia.  The  other  struc- 
tures, beginning  with  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle,  are  then  sev- 
erally divided  upon  the  director  down  to 
the  peritoneum,  more  and  more  caution 
being  observed  in  proportion  as  we  ap- 
proach the  deeper  parts.  The  serous  mem- 
brane is  now  gently  and  slowly  detached, 
by  means  of  the  finger,  from  the  aneurism 
and  other  textures,  as  high  up  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  may  demand.     The  artery  being  thus  denuded,  is  next  isolated 


Fig.  282. 


Ligation  of  the  common  iliac. 
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from  the  accompanying  vein,  and  the  thread  deposited  by  passing  the  needle  from 
within  outwards,  above  the  middle  of  the  vessel.  The  different  steps  of  the  ope- 
ration will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  patient  has  previously  taken  an  active 
cathartic,  to  unload  the  bowels.  Care  must  be  employed  not  to  wound  the  sper- 
matic cord. 

The  primitive  iliac  arteries  extend  from  the  cartilage  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  vertebrae  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  diverging  from  each  other  as  they  de- 
scend at  a  somewhat  acute  angle,  their  point  of  commencement  being  nearly 
opposite  the  lyubilicus.  Each  rests  on  the  spine  and  psoas  muscle,  and  is  crossed 
anteriorly,  at  its  bifurcation,  by  the  ureter.  On  the  right  side,  the  accompanying 
Tein  lies,  above,  behind  and  external  to  it,  while,  lower  down,  a  portion  of  the 
vein  appears  on  the  inner  side ;  on  the  left  side,  the  vein  passes  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery,  both  vessels  lying  under  cover  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon.  Neither  artery  presents  any  anomalies  of  importance  in  a  surgical  point 
of  view. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC. 

The  ligation  of  the  internal  iliac  has  now  been  practised  in  ten  cases,  the 
operation  having  been  first  performed  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Croix,  in  1812, 
upon  a  negress,  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery, 
bat  which  was  found  on  dissection,  three  years  afterwards,  to  have  arisen  from 
the  sciatic.  The  tumor  had  originated  spontaneously,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  of  the  volume  of  a  child  ^s  head.  Of  these  cases  five  recovered, 
and  five  died,  a  result  which  may  well  create  surprise  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  great  depth  at  which  this  vessel  is  situate'd,  the  injury  that  must 
necessarily  be  inflicted  upon  the  surrounding  parts  in  exposing  it,  and  the  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable  character  of  most  of  the  cases  themselves  prior  to  the  opera- 
tion. The  artery,  moreover,  is  very  short  and  disproportionately  large,  being 
generally  less  than  two  inches  in  length  ;  it  is,  besides,  in  intimate  relation  with 
various  important  structures,  thus  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  of  access. 
Thus,  it  lies  on  the  internal  iliac  vein,  which,  however,  on  the  right  side,  projects 
from  underneath  it  over  its  outer  edge ;  it  is  crossed  above  by  the  ureter,  and  is 
overhung  by  the  bladder,  while  that  on  the  left  side  lies  immediately  behind  the 
rectum.  Close  by  are  the  sacro-lumbar  and  obturator  ntTves,  the  latter,  along 
with  the  external  iliac  vein,  running  in  the  angle  which  separates  the  internal 
from  the  external  iliac  artery. 

The  manner  of  exposing  the  artery  is  the  same  as  in  ligating  the  common  iliac. 
Dr.  White,  of  Hudson,  who  tied  this  vessel  successfully  in  1827,  for  gluteal 
aneurism,  made  a  semi-circular  incision  on  the  side  of  the  al>domen,  with  its  con- 
vexity to  the  ilium,  seven  inches  in  length,  commencing  two  inches  to  the  left  of 
the  umbilicus,  and  terminating  close  to  the  external  ring.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  I  conceive,  to  carry  the  incision  so  far  inwards,  as  the  object  may  be  just 
as  well  attained  by  the  otiier  process,  and  with  less  risk  of  bad  consequences. 
The  peritoneum  is  carefully  raised  with  the  fingers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  membrane,  as  it  is  being  peeled  off,  invariably  carries  with  it  the  ureter, 
thus  placing  this  duct  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ligature.  The  fascia 
investing  the  artery  is  scraped  away  with  the  nail  or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and, 
taking  the  precaution  of  avoiding  the  external  iliac  vein,  as  it  lies  in  the  angle 
between  the  internal  and  external  iliac  arteries,  the  ligature  is  deposited  by  pass- 
ing the  needle  from  within  outwards. 

When  the  internal  iliac  artery  is  very  short,  or  the  pelvis  nnusually  small,  so 
as  to  render  the  ligation  of  the  vessel  very  difficult,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
secure  the  common  trunk  ;  the  procedure  would  be  attended  with  less  violence  to 
the  parts,  and  with  less  risk  of  peritonitis  and  secondary  hemorrhage. 

The  most  common  cause  of  ileatii  after  this  oi)eration  is  secondary  hemorrhage 
of  which  one  of  the  patients  perished  within  the  first  twelve  hours.  The  circu- 
lation, after  the  ligation  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  lumbar 
and  sacro-lateral  branches. 
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LIGATION  OP  THE  GLUTEAL. 

The  gluteal  artery  has  been  repeatedly  ligated  on  account  of  hemorrhage  and 
traumatic  aneurism,  as,  for  example,  in  the  famous  case  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  where, 
to  use  his  own  hyperbolical  language,  the  incision  was  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length.  In  exposing  the  vessel  for  the  relief  of  hemorrhage,  the  sargeon 
is  necessarily  obliged  to  take  the  external  wonnd  as  his  guide,  enlarging  it,  if 
possible,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  giving  himself  an  abundance 
of  room,  especially  if  the  artery  is  divided  just  as  it  emerges  from  the  sacro- 
sciatic  notch.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vessel  is  accompanied  by  a  vein 
and  nerve,  which  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature.  If  the  artery  is 
cut  off  close,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  the  thread  with  a  curved  needle,  and 
to  include  in  the  noose  some  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  it  will  probably  be 
impracticable  to  raise  it  with  the  tenaculum. 

In  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  this  artery,  most  writers  recommend  the  liga- 
tion of  the  internal  iliac ;  but,  when  we  remember  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
this  operation,  and  the  probable  occurrence  of  peritoneal  inflammation  and  of 
secondary  hemorrhage,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better,  in  every  respect, 
to  cut  down  upon  and  tie  the  gluteal  itself  The  operation  will  of  course  be 
bloody  and  formidable,  but  skill,  boldness,  and  promptness  may  accomplish 
much,  even  in  a  case  like  this,  especially  when  everything  is  well  ordered  before- 
hand, and  the  assistants  are  properly  instructed  in  their  respective  duties.  The 
incision,  made  in  the  direction  of  a  line  extending  from  the  posterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  a  point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  great  trochanter,  must  be  at  least  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
should  be  carried  at  one  stroke  down  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  contents  of 
which  should  then  be  turned  out,  and  the  artery  instantly  secured,  as  it  lies  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  wound. 

In  a  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery,  in  a  boy,  aged  fourteen 
years.  Professor  Campbell,  of  Montreal,  in  1862,  secured  this  vessel  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  sciatic  notch,  without  opening  the  tumor.  Some  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  passing  the  ligature,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  tied  all 
pulsation  in  the  sac  ceased,  and  a  rapid  recovery  was  the  consequence. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  SCIATIC. 

The  sciatic  artery  is  also  liable  to  be  injured,  either  by  sharp-pointed  bodies 
penetrating  the  gluteal  region,  or  by  falls  upon  the  buttock  in  which  the  ves.<ol 
is  laid  open  by  a  splinter  of  bone  round  which  it  passes  as  it  proceeds  forwards. 
It  is  situated  under  the  great  gluteal  muscle,  at  first  posterior  and  then  internal 
to  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  winds  round  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium, 
near  its  root,  behind  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  intertrochanteric  line 
of  the  femur.  It  may  be  exposed  by  making  a  similar  incision,  as  in  the  prece- 
ding case,  but  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lower  down.  When  the  operator  is 
in  doubt  as  to  which  artery  is  implicated,  whether  the  sciatic  or  gluteal,  the  inci- 
sion should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  intermediate  space. 

The  sciatic  artery  has  been  tied,  in  at  least  one  instance,  for  an  aneurism 
seated  upon  its  own  trunk,  Dr.  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  being  the  operator.  Owing, 
however,  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  caused,  apparently,  by  the  patient's  own 
imprudence,  the  common  iliac  had  to  be  secured  at  the  end  of  a  week,  when  the 
man  was  almost  moribund  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Death  occurred  four  days 
afterwards. 

LIGATION  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  IIJAC. 

Ligation  of  the  external  iliac  artery  was  first  practised  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  in 
1796,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  he  had  previously  tied 
at  the  distal  side  of  the  tumor ;  but  severe  hemorrhage  coming  on  some  time 
after,,  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature  above  the  swelling.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  failed  •,  and  \l  vf a.^  \io\.  mwW\  Y'e*^^,  laSx^x  Vw^  ^Wj^rx  ^itAmiQts^  that 
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his  efforts  were  finally  crowned  with  success.  In  this  country  it  was  first  per- 
foruie<l  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  of  this  city,  in  1811,  in  a  case  of  inguinal  aneurism. 

There  are  several  methods  in  vogue  for  exposing  this  artery  and  encircling  it 
with  a  ligature,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  although  the 
rjsuus  have  perhaps  not  essentially  varied  in  any.  That  of  Abernethy,  slightly 
modified,  is  perhaps  the  most  unexceptionable.  It  consists  in  making  a  curvilinear 
incision,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  along  the  inferior  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
commencing  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  Poupart's  ligament,  just  outside  of 
the  external  ring,  and  terminating  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium,  about  two  inches  on  the  inner  side  of  this  process.  Its  length  should 
be  from  three  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches  according  to  the  size  of  the  tumor, 
and  the  stature  of  the  patient.  The  first  cut,  extending  through  the  skin  and 
sai>erficial  fascia,  will  probably  sever  a  few  little  arteries  that  should  be  tied 
before  proceeding  any  farther.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
is  now  in  sight,  and  should  be  divided  upon  the  director.  Then  conies  the 
internal  oblique  muscle,  next  the  transverse  muscle,  and,  finally,  the  transverse 
fascia,  readily  recognized  by  its  opaque  whitish  appearance.  A  small  hole 
having  been  .scratched  into  this  membrane  with  the  nail  or  scalpel,  it  is  slit 
open  to  the  full  extent  of  the  outer  wound.  The  next  step,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicate  of  all,  consists  in  gently  and  cautiously  detaching  the  peritoneum  from 
its  connections  in  the  iliac  fossa;  an  operation  which  is  often  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  on  account  of  the  morbid  adhesions.  The  iliac  artery  will 
now  be  felt  pulsating  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  having  the  anterior  femoral 
nerve  at  its  outer  side  and  on  a  somewhat  deeper  plane,  and  the  iliac  vein  at 
first  behind,  but  afterwards,  near  Poupart-s  ligament,  internal  to  it  The  sheath 
of  the  artery  is  now  carefully  penetrated,  when  the  instrument  bearing  the  liga- 
ture is  gradually  insinuated  round  the  vessel  from  its  inner  side,  this  procedure 
being  found  best  to  avoid  injury  to  the  vein. 

There  are  several  circumstances  worthy  of  attention  in  connection  with  the 
ligation  of  the  external  iliac.  In  the  first  place,  the  ligature  should,  if  possible, 
be  placed  round  the  vessel  about  its  middle,  which  will  be  nearly  two  inches 
above  Poupart^s  ligament,  the  artery  being  usually  from  three  inches  and  a  half 
to  four  inches  in  length.  If  the  ligature  is  applied  low  down,  near  to  the  origin 
of  the  epigastric  artery,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  room  for  the  formation  of 
a  coagulum,  and  the  patient  may  perish  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  as  happened 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Beclard. 

Secondly,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  peritoneum.  I  have  witnessed 
several  instances  in  which  it  was  separated  with  immense  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  firmness  with  which  it  adhered  to  the  aneurismal  sac,  from 
the  effects  of  plastic  deposits.  In  a  case  of  Dr.  J*ost,  of  New  York,  the  mem- 
brane was  so  much  thickened  and  altered  by  disease  that  he  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  detach  it,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  make  an  opening  into  it 
in  order  to  admit  the  ligature. 

Thirdly,  no  little  difficulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  separating  the  artery 
from  its  accompanying  vein,  owing  to  their  naturally  firm  union,  which  is  often 
greatly  increased  by  disease.  The  object  is  most  easily  attained  with  a  grooved 
director  slightly  sharpened  at  the  extremity. 

Fourthly,  should  the  external  iliac  be  found  to  be  too  much  diseased,  or  the 
tumor  so  large  as  to  overlap  the  greater  portion  of  the  artery,  as  it  may  when  the 
sac  extends  upwards  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  it  will  be  easy  to  ligate  the 
common  trunk  simply  by  enlarging  the  wound,  especially  at  its  upper  angle. 

Fifthly,  the  manipulations  will  be  jrreatiy  facilitated  if  the  patient^s  bladder  and 
bowels  are  well  evacuated  a  short  time  previously  to  the  operation. 

Lastly,  the  wound  made  in  the  operation  should  in  this,  as  in  the  ligation  of  the 
other  pelvic  arteries,  be  sewed  up  carefully  from  the  bottom,  by  carrying  the 
needle  close  down  to  the  peritoneum ;  in  other  words,  the  muscular  and  integu- 
mcntal  lips  should  be  tacked  together  separately,  the  object  being  the  production 
of  firm  union,  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  hernia  when  the  patient  be^lu^  t.<^ 
ait  up  and  walk  about* 
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The  ligation  of  this  vessel  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, coming  out  at  a  period  varying  from  the  fifth  to  the  fortieth  day,  the  great- 
est number  of  cases  occurring  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  day.  Of  14 
cases  of  this  accident,  analyzetl  by  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  4  recovered  and  10  died. 

After  the  ligation  of  the  external  iliac,  the  collateral  circulation  is  maintained 
chiefly  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  obturator,  and  padic 
arteries,  with  the  circumflex  and  deep  branches  of  the  femoraL 

LIGATION  OF  THE  EPIQASTRIO. 

The  epigastric  artery  is  occasionally  wounded,  cither  accidentally  or  in  ope- 
rating for  hernia,  tapping  the  abdomen,  or  ligating  the  iliac.  The  vessel,  although 
small,  may  give  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage,  the  more  readily  as  the  bleediDg  is 
generally  insidious  and  deep  seated,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  secured  without 
delay.  To  do  this,  an  incision,  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  just  above, 
and  parallel  to,  Poupart's  ligament,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  its  centre,  cau- 
tiously dividing  the  parts  until  the  artery  is  reached,  as  it  lies  between  the  trans- 
verse fascia  and  peritoneum.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  which  most  he 
carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature.  The  artery  arises  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  iliac,  about  three  lines  above  Ponpart's  ligament,  and  ascends  inwards 
just  within  the  inner  border  of  the  intenial  ring,  where  the  deferent  duct  hooks 
round  it  on  its  way  to  the  abdominal  canal.  Should  the  vessel  be  cut  oflF  close  to 
the  external  iliac,  it  might  become  necessary  to  cast  the  thread  round  this  arteij 
instead  of  the  epigastric. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  CIRCUMFLEX  ILIAC. 

The  circumflex  iliac  artery,  given  oflf  by  the  external  iliac,  usnally  a  little 
lower  than  the  epigastric,  is  sometimes  wounded,  and  may,  from  its  large  size, 
cause  embarrassing,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage.  It  may  be  secured,  in  the  first 
part  of  its  course,  in  the  same  manner,  very  nearly,  as  the  epigastric,  the  incision 
.being  made  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  Poupart's  ligament,  its  centre  being 
opposite  the  internal  ring.  Farther  out,  it  may  be  exposed  by  dividing  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  nmsclo  within  half  an  inch  of  the  margin  of  the 
ilium,  where  it  is  firmly  bound  down  by  the  transverse  fascia. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  FEMORAL. 

The  common  femoral  artery  begins  on  a  level  with  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
terminates  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  below  in  the  superficial  and 
deep  femoral,  the  former  being  its  direct  continuation.  The  vessel,  in  all  this 
course,  is  perfectly  superficial,  being  covered  merely  by  the  skin,  fascia,  and 
aponeurosis;  it  is  involved,  however,  in  a  number  of  lymphatic  ganglions,  which, 
when  enlarged,  may  receive  the  pulsation  of  the  artery,  and  so  simulate  aneu- 
rism. The  femoral  vein  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  in  the  same  sheath,  and 
great  care  is  required  in  separating  it  previously  to  passing  the  ligature.  The 
femoral  nerve  lies  external  to  the  artery,  and  is,  therefore,  not  endangered  in  the 
operation.  Exposure  of  the  artery  is  easily  effected  by  a  vertical  incision  two 
inches  in  length ;  the  needle  should  be  conveyed  from  within  outwards. 

Ligation  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  is  often  necessary  on  account  of 
wounds  involving  its  continuity,  and,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was 
almost  exclusively  practised  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisuL  If  the  artery 
is  sev(»red  by  a  cut,  or  pierced  by  a  sharp-pointed  body,  it  is  evident  that  it 
should  be  secured  at  the  site  of  injury,  the  wound  being,  if  necessary,  enlarged, 
and  a  ligature  applied  to  each  extremity  of  the  vessel. 

In  aneurism,  the  artery  may  be  tied  at  two  points  of  its  extent,  the  su]>erior 
and  middle,  the  former  being,  however,  by  far  the  more  eligible,  as  the  vessel 
here  is  comparatively  superficial,  and  therefore  easy  of  access.  Its  course  along 
the  thigh  is  indicated  by  a  line  extending  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  within  the 
centre  of  PouparVs  Wgaiwenl  Xo  \.\v^  Viiw^T  m\j.x^vcL  q^  \.V\&  ^oXella.    Id  the  upper 
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thin)  of  the  limb,  it  ties  ininiediBtcly  beneath  the  skin  and  aponenroaifl,  it?  pul- 
aation  bt>iiig  eu^ily  Telt  us  it  runs  eluug  the  inner  margin  of  tlie  aartorius  muscle. 
This  s[>act!  is  fruia  four  to  fire  inehes  in  length,  and  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  its 
ba*e  being  formed  by  I'oupart's  ligament  above,  and  its  (ipci  by  Hie  convergence 
of  the  MtrtoriuB  and  adductor  muselci;  belonr.  The  femoral  vein  descends  along 
Ibf  inner  Iwrdcr  of  the  artery,  and  is  inclosed  in  the  same  sheath  -,  the  eonncttion 
between  them  is  very  Grm  and  intimate,  and  it  therefore  requires  great  cantion 
to  effect  their  separation.     The  femoral  nerve  ties  on  the  outside  of  the  artery. 

To  expose  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course,  an  incision  should  be  made 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorins  muscle,  t>eginuing  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  beh>w  Pouparl's  ligament,  and  extending  ubliiguely  downwards  to  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  triangle  through  the  skin  and  snpcrticial  fascia.  A 
portion  of  the  aponeurocis  is  now  pinched  up  with  the  forceps,  and  a  faorizoutal 
opening  made  into  it  just  largo  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the  probe,  upon 
which  (he  sheath  of  the  vess<.>t  is  carefully  divided  for  about  nine  lines.  The 
artery  \a  separated  from  the  vein  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  extrorao  cantion, 
and  the  ligatnre  passed  from  within  outwards,  close  to  the  former  vessel.  Injury 
to  tho  vein  would  be  a  serious  calamity,  as  the  patient  might  perish  from  phle- 
bitis. The  occurrence  is  usually  denoted  by  a  gush  of  black  blood  upon  drawing 
out  the  thread.  Pressure  will  readily  arrest  the  flow,  and  the  vessel  must  on  no 
account  be  tied,  as  such  a  procedure  would  inevitably  give  rise  to  a  bad  form  of 
Buppuration,  the  ligature  acting  very  niucb  as  a  seton,  exciting  and  keeping  up 
murbid  action.  A  little  nerve  occasionally  runs  down  in  front  of  the  artery; 
should  this  l>e  the  case,  it  muHt  be  drawn  out  of  the  way. 

The  femoral  artery,  in  it.i  middle  course,  as  seen  in  Gg.  2fi3,  is  deep-seated, 
lying  under  cover  of  the  sartorius  mnseic,  which  must,  consequently,  be  turned 
to  one  side  in  the  act  of  exposing  it.    The 

corresponding  vein  will  be  found  external  p|g,  2S3. 

to  the  artery.  In  some  instances  it  is 
double,  and  then  the  artery  rnns  between 
the  two  vessels,  closely  hu^ed  by  them. 
In  operating  upon  the  sn|H'rior  (xirtion 
of  this  space,  just  below  the  triangle  above 
dervribed.  the  incision  should  Ik  made 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius, 
which  is  then  everted  so  as  to  alTonl  free 
access  to  the  vessel  as  it  lies  beneath  iho 
aponeurosis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  site  Iw  Bclecteil,  the  cut  should  be 
made  on  the  oulsidi'  of  the  muscle;  but 
no  one  will  be  likely  to  di>  this  if  he  can 
avoid  it,  as  the  o|ieratiou  will  1h'  both 
teilious  and  diRieult,  and  jHissesses  no 
advantages  whatever  over  the  more  com- 
mon pnx'cdure. 

The  femoral  artery  is  subject  to  certain 
anomalies  which  should  not  l>c  foi^ottcn 
when  we  undertake  its  ligation,  as  they 
might  seriously  affect  the  result.  The 
most  important  of  these  anomalies  are  the 
following: — First,  the  high  division  of 
the  artery,  the  vessel  separating  a  (ihort 
distance  below  l'uu|tart's  ligament  into 
two  bnuiehes,  which  go  to  form  the  poste- 
rior tibial  and  peroneal.  Secondly,  the 
artery  may  lie  double,  the  supernumerary 
one  giving  off  the  branches  usually  fur- 
nished by  the  profunda.  Thirdly,  it  may  comiat  at  two  eaoal  tnutlu  ^V\\)^^ 
afterwards  unite  to  fonu  tlio  popliteaL    Six 
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anomaly  in  a  negro  upon  whom  he  operated  for  popliteal  aneurism,  the  two  ves- 
sels coalescing  as  they  entered  the  ham.  In  this  cose  the  blood  in  tne  sac  had 
in  a  great  measure  coagulated,  notwithstanding  that  the  circulation  thruugh  it 
had  been  maintained  by  the  artery,  which  had  not  been  excluded  from  the  liga- 
ture. A  similar  instance  occurred  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  An  abscess  formed 
in  the  sac,  after  the  detachment  of  the  ligature,  and  the  patient  died  of  hemor- 
rhage. The  dissection  showed  that  a  large  branch  had  been  given  off  by  the 
femoral  artery  above  the  point  of  ligation,  and  had  again  united  with  that  vessel 
just  before  it  terminated  in  the  popliteal,  thereby  feeding  the  tumor,  and  pre- 
venting its  obliteration.  A  case  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  superficial  femoral 
artery  has  been  recorded  by  Manec,  its  pla<;e  having  been  supplied  by  the  sciatic 
which  passed  down  along  the  back  of  the  limb  to  become  the  [)opliteal. 

Compression  of  the  femoral  artery  is  often  necessary  on  account  of  hemor- 
rhage, either  of  this  vessel  itself,  or  of  some  of  its  branches.  It  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  circulation  of  the  limb  in  amputations 
of  the  thigh  and  leg ;  and  latterly,  it  has  been  much  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  having,  in  many  cases,  superseded  the  use  of  the  ligature. 
When  the  object  is  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  or  stanch  hemorrhage,  the  most 
suitable  point  for  its  application  is  the  margin  of  the  pubic  bone,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  artery  only  by  the  pectineal  muscle,  and  upon  which,  consequentlv, 
the  pressure  may  be  made  with  great  eflSciency.  The  best  instrument  for  the 
purpose  is  the  thumb  of  a  stout  assistant,  or  the  handle  of  a  large  key,  resting 
upon  a  small,  thick  pad.  The  more  concentrated  the  pressure  is,  the  more 
efficacious  it  will  be  in  stopping  the  bleeding,  and  in  preventing  injury  to  the 
accompanying  vein  and  nerves,  circumstances  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
such  a  procedure.  If  the  force  is  applied  with  the  thumb,  it  may  often  be 
maintained  for  several  successive  days  without  detriment  to  the  parts. 

The  other  situations  at  which  the  artery  may  be  compressed  are  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  those  portions  of  the  limb  where 
the  vessel  may  be  pressed  against  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  by  directing  the  instru- 
.nient  outwards  and  backwards.  When  the  compression  is  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent, as  in  the  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism,  it  should  be  frequently  varied, 
making  it  now  at  this  point,  and  then  at  that,  as  it  maybe  painful  or  otherwise; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  of  great  importance,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  in- 
strument with  which  it  is  applied  should  not  completely  encircle  the  extremity, 
lest  it  impede  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  thus  occasion  swelling  and 
other  mischief. 


LIGATIOX  OF  THE  DEEP  FEMORAL. 

The  deep  femoral  artery  has  been  known  to  be  the  seat  of  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism, but  the  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and  very  difficult  of  diagnosis.  The 
profound  situation  of  the  tumor,  underneath  the  muscles  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  will  usually  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  its  character ;  but 
the  only  reliable  sign  is  the  continuance  of  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bellows'  sound, 
with  somewhat  of  an  augmented  intensity,  in  the  swelling,  when  firm  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  superficial  femoral,  about;  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
so  as  to  direct  the  blood  with  increased  force  into  the  deep  vessel.  The  proper 
remedy,  in  such  a  case,  as  well  as  in  traumatic  aneurism,  would  be  ligation  either 
of  the  affected  artery,  or  of  the  common  femoral,  an  inch  below  its  origin,  where 
it  may  bo  felt  beating  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and  aponeurosis.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  to  this  vessel  is  sometimes  required  on  account  of  hem- 
orrhage. 

The  deep  femoral  is  usually  given  off  by  the  common  femoral,  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is 
detached  considerably  higher  up,  and  occasionally  it  is  furnished  by  the  external 
iliac  or  bv  the  femoral,  immediatelv  after  the  commencement  of  this  vessel.  The 
artery,  soon  after  its  origin,  i)asses  inwards,  behind  the  superficial  trunk,  and 
gradually  places  itself  undet  con^i  o^  v\i^\Q\i^^^^\ia\.w\sx\«Al^,  between  which 
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and  the  great  adductor  it  afterwards  desccnda  towards  the  femur,  near  which  it 
piiTtea  tht!  latter  muscle,  and  finally  disappears  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh. 
When  this  ressel  ia  injured,  the  wound  will,  of  course,  serve  as  our  readiest  guide 
to  it;  and,  in  that  event,  two  ligatures  will  always  be  neccssar;  tu  put  ou  effec- 
tual stop  to  the  hemorrhage.  In  case  of  aneurism,  the  artery  may  easily  be 
exposed,  near  its  origin,  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  which  is  made  in  ligating 
the  common  femoral,  or  the  Buperli<iial  femoral,  in  the  superior  portion  of  its  ex- 
tent, beginning  an  inch  below  Poupart'a  ligament,  and  descending  obliquely  in 
the  direction  of  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  The  deep  trunlt  may 
then  be  readily  traced  to  the  requisite  extent,  and  should  be  eucircled  a  fvw 
lines  below  the  origin  of  its  two  circumflex  branches. 


LIGATION  OF  THE  QDPLITEAL. 

The  popliteal  artery,  situated  deeply  in  the  cavity  of  the  ham,  in  close  relation 
with  numerous  jmporlant  structures,  is  very  difficult  of  access,  especially  in  fat 
subjects.  Fortunately  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  attempt  its  dcligatioii,  as  wounds 
uid  traumatic  aneurism  here  are  of  extremely  infrctiuent  occurrence.  The  artery 
is  in  intimate  connection  by  its  outer  and  poKteriur  surface  with  the  popliteal 
Tein,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easily  detached,  Soraetirnca  the  vein  is  double, 
•nd  then  the  artery  lies  between  the  two  trunks,  closely  and  lirmly  embraced  by 
tbem.  The  popliteal  nerve  is  separated  from  the  vessels  by  a  tliick  layer  of  fat ; 
superiorly  it  ties  exterior  to  the  artery,  but  as  it  descends  towards  the  leg  it  gra- 
dually winds  round  it  to  place  itself  along  its  internal  border. 

There  ore  two  points  at  which  the  popliteal  artery  may  be  exposed  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature;  these  are  its  superior  third  and  Us  inferior  third.     The 
middle  portion  of  the  vessel  is  never  interfered 
with,  on  account  of  its  great  depth,  its  near  Fig.  2S4. 

proximity  to  the  knee-joint,  the  unyielding 
character  of  its  lateral  boundaries,  and  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  accompanying  vein 
and  nerve. 

The  artery  may  be  ligated  in  the  upper  third 
of  its  extent,  where  it  is  more  accessible  than 
anywhere  else,  by  carrying  a  vertical  incision 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  semi-membra- 
nous muscle,  for  about  three  inches,  extending 
down  as  far  as  the  popliteal  nerve.  The  mus- 
cle is  then  drawn  inwards  and  the  nerve  out- 
wards, when,  by  the  cautions  use  of  the  for- 
ceps and  handle  of  the  knife,  the  vein  and 
artery  will  be  easily  found,  ami  must  be  gently 
and  carefully  sepuratfd  from  each  other,  the 
ueedle  being  pas.sed  from  without  inwanls. 

Exposure  of  the  artery,  In  the  lower  third 
of  its  extent,  may  be  effected  by  averticai  in- 
cision between  the  heads  of  the  gasirocneunal 
muscle.  Care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the  pos- 
terior saphenous  vein  and  nerve,  which  lie 
close  by.  but  to  draw  them,  along  with  the 
popliteal  nerve,  away  frem  the  knife.  The 
artery  will  be  found  to  bt^  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  ham,  partially  concealed  by  the  popliteal  v 
its  outer  side. 

In  vur  attempts  to  expose  the  popliteal  artery,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
too  free  a  use  of  the  knife,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  articular  branches  which  are 
given  off  at  a  right  angle,  and  which  might,  if  iaim  ibamBBiDg 

hemorrhage. 
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LIGATION  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  require  to  be  tied  on  account  of  hemorrhage  or 
traumatic  aneurism,  and  the  best  plan  always  is  to  take  the  external  woond  as 
our  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  injury.  The  vessel,  whose  course  is  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  may  be  se- 
cured at  three  different  points. 

The  artery,  in  the  superior  third  of  its  extent,  lies  underneath  and  between 
the  anterior  tibial  and  common  extensor  muscles,  and  may  be  exposed  by  a  ver- 
tical incision,  four  inches  in  length,  carried  down  in  the  direction  of  the  line  jost 
mentioned.     The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  being  divided,  the  aponeurosis  is  to 

be  split  open  upon  a  director  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
Fig.  285.  outer  wound ;  the  two  muscles  are  then  to  be  sepa- 

rated from  each  other  along  their  raphe,  and  the 
artery,  which  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  interos- 
seous ligament,  is  surrounded  with  the  ligature,  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  accompanying 
veins.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  is  exterior  to  the 
vessels. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  relations  of  the 
vessel  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  upper,  except 
that  the  long  extensor  of  the  toe  is  interposed  between 
the  anterior  tibial  and  common  extensor.  The  artery 
is  still  deep-seated,  and  a  long  incision  is  required  for 
its  full  exposure.  A  branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve 
sometimes  attaches  itself  to  the  artery  here,  and  mast 
be  drawn  away  before  passing  the  ligature. 

In  the  inferior  third  of  the  limb,  the  artery  lies  on 
the  tibia,  between  the  tendons  of  the  common  extensor 
of  the  foot  and  the  proper  extensor  of  the  great  toe,  the 
latter  overlapping  it  on  the  inside.  The  vessel  here 
is,  therefore,  euniparatively  easy  of  access. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  the  continuation  of 
the  anterior  tibial,  may  easily  be  tied  in  any  portion 
of  its  extent,  as  it  runs  down  across  the  instep,  its 
course  being  indicated  by  a  line  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  ankle-joint  to  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  first  interosseous  space.  It  lies  under  cover  of  the 
integuments  and  aponeurosis,  and  may  readily  be  ex- 
posed by  carrying  the  knife  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  muscle  of  the  great  toe. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL. 


Lk'ation  of  the  antorior  tibial,  ut 
TttrioiiM  part-*.  The  \V(»uinls  u-.o 
8Ui>])OHed  to  bo  hold  HKUudor.  Tho 
ligature  ib  under  the  ve(»^el. 


The  posterior  tibial  artery  occasionally  requires 
ligation  on  account  of  wounds,  and,  if  the  operation 
is  performed  high  up,  the  task  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  per])lexing  that  a  surgeon  can  be  called 
upon  to  execute.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  tie  it  in 
this  situation  in  two  instances,  and  the  difficulties  in 
both  were  very  great,  having  been  increased  tenfold  by  the  confused  condition 
of  the  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood.  In 
one  of  the  cases  the  artery  had  been  laid  open  by  "a  pistol  ball,  and  in  the  other 
by  a  dirk-knife  :  the  hemorrhage  was  profuse,  and  could  only  be  effectually  con- 
trolled by  the  ligature. 

The  situation  of  this  artery  is  very  deep  ;  its  course,  at  first  obliqaelj  inwards^ 
and  then  vertical,  is  indicated  by  a  line  extending  from  the  inferior  border  of  the 
popliteal  muscle  to  the  fossa  between  the  heel-bone  and  the  inner  ankle.  It  is 
covered  in  the  superior  lwo-\\i\td&  ol  \\&  ^ilX^^^vA.  \^^  \.Vi«  ^aatcocnemial,  aoleal,  and 
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plantar  muscles,  but  during  the  remaining  portion  it  lies  inmiediately  below  the 
integuments,  except  at  its  commencement,  where  it  is  slightly  overlapped  by  the 
tendo  Achillis.  It  is  accompanied  and  embraced  by  two  veins,  one  being  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  attendant  nerve  lies  internal  to  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  log, 
but  as  it  descends  it  crosses  the  artery  superficially,  and  places  itself  along  its 
outer  margin.     The  posterior  tibial  artery  is  sometimes  double. 

The  artery  may  be  exposed  and  tied  in  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  its 
extent  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  consists  in  detaching  the  gastrocncmial 
muscle  for  about  four  inches  along  the  inner  lx>rdcr  of  the  tibia,  and  cutting  across 
the  inner  head  of  the  soleal,  by  reflecting  which 
we  come  directly  down  to  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg,  the  free  division  of 
which  brings  the  vessel  at  once  fully  into  view. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein,  which  runs  close  along  the  line  of 
incision.  In  the  other  method,  originally  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  artery  is  laid  bare  by 
a  long,  vertical  cut,  extending  through  the  centre 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  Its  advantages  are, 
first,  that  the  artery  being  more  directly  ap- 
proached, is  more  efiectnallj  under  our  control, 
and,  secondly,  that  there  is  less  danger  of  bag- 
ging, if  blood  and  pus  are  poured  out.  The 
length  of  the  incision  need  not  exceed  that  in  the 
other  operation,  and  the  hemorrhage  is  generally 
insignificant. 

The  posterior  tibial  sometimes  requires  ligation 
in  the  lower  jwrtion  of  its  extent,  between  the 
heel  and  ankle.  Taking  its  pulsation  for  his 
guide,  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  directly  along  its  track,  which 
is  nearly  midway  b<*tween  the  two  points  here 
indicated.  The  direction  of  the  incision  should 
be  somewhat  curvilinear,  with  the  concavity  to- 
wards the  inner  malleolus.  The  artery  here  lies 
beneath  three  aponeurotic  layers,  which  must  be 
successively  divided  upon  the  -director,  when  the 
needle  is  passed  under  the  vessel  from  behind 
forAvards,  care  being  takt^n  not  to  include  the  ac- 
companying veins  and  nerve. 

In  consequence  of  the  superficial  situation  of 
this  artery  in  the  lower  portion  of  its  extent,  a 
convenient  point  is  afforded  between  the  inner 
malleolus  and  the  tendo  Achillis  for  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
eflfect  may  be  greatly  increased  if  the  circulation  is  also  arrested  in  the  anterior 
tibial,  as  may  readily  be  done  by  placing  a  compress  over  it,  just  above  the  joint. 
A  bandage  is  then  extended  from  the  toes  upwards  as  far  as  the  ankle,  round 
which  it  is  to  be  passed  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  until  the  bleeding  is  com- 
pletely arrested.  Sometimes  a  metallic  arch  may  advantageously  be  stretched 
across  the  front  of  the  joint,  one  end  resting  upon  each  compress,  the  object  being 
to  ward  off  injurious  pressure. 

The  two  plantar  arteriea,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial,  begin 
opposite  the  two  heads  of  the  abductor  muscle  of  the  great  toe  ;  they  are  deep 
seated,  and,  when  injured,  are  often  a  source  of  troublesome  and  annoying  hemor- 
hage,  owing  to  the  remarkable  freedom  of  their  anastomoses.  All  precepts  for 
exposing  and  tying  these  vesaelSy  founded  upon  their  anatomical  relations,  are 
useless.    The  best  plav  *  4  by  the  external  wound,  and  to  provide 

an  abundance  of  rw  ti  taloiig  cue  \a  c^\.  ycl  >^<^  ^vt«^^<^^ 

of  the  length  of  the 


Ligation  of  the  poflterior  tlblnl,  at  Ta- 
rlouN  partn.  Tho  woundM  are  hold  aNun- 
der,  and  the  ligature  ia  under  the  TeMseL 
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LIGATION  OF  THE  PERONEAL. 

The  peroneal  artery,  after  ranning  a  short  distance,  passes  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards  to  reach  the  fibula,  along  which  it  descends  until  it  arriyes 
near  the  outer  malleolus,  where  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches.  It 
may  be  secured,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  extent,  by  making  an  incision,  long 
and  vertical,  through  the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemial  and  soleal  muscles ;  and 
inferiorly,  as  it  lies  between  the  outer  malleolus  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  by  a  cut 
at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  directed  upwards  and  outwards  towards 
the  fibula.  The  vessel  here  rests  upon  the  interosseous  ligament,  under  cover 
of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe,  which  must  be  detached  as  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary  from  the  bone,  and  drawn  outwards. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

INJURIES  AND    DISEASES  OP  THE  VEINS. 

The  affections  of  the  veins  requiring  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  are,  wounds, 
hemorrhage,  inflammation,  varicosity,  the  formation  of  phlebolites  and  the  intro- 
duction of  air. 

SECT.  I. — WOUNDS. 

Of  Wounds  of  the  veins  not  much  need  here  be  said,  as  they  rarely  exhibit  any 
difificulty  in  regard  to  their  treatment,  or  much  danger  in  respect  to  their  termi- 
nation. Like  wounds  of  the  arteries,  they  may  be  produced  by  various  weapons, 
and  are,  therefore,  distinguished  by  diflerent  names,  as  incised,  punctured, 
lacerated,  contused,  and  gunshot.  They  are  always  followed  by  more  or  less 
hemorrhage,  according  to  the  size  of  their  caliber,  the  blood  issuing  from  them 
in  a  continuous  stream,  of  a  dark,  purple  color.  When  the  division  is.  complete, 
there  is  hardly  any  retraction,  or  annular  constriction,  and  hence  the  bleeding 
often  progresses  until  it  proves  fatal,  especially  if  the  vessel  is  large  and  super- 
ficial, as  in  wounds  of  the  jugular  and  femoral,  fainting  not  materially  favoring 
the  formation  of  a  clot.  Partial  wounds,  of  whatever  direction,  will  also  bleed 
copiously,  if  they  are  at  all  extensive,  and  no  mechanical  obstacle  is  offered  to 
the  flow  of  blood.  If  the  incision  is  small,  exhibiting  the  character  rather  of  a 
puncture  than  of  a  cut,  the  bleeding,  after  having  continued  for  some  time,  will 
gradually  cease,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  minute,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing, clot  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound.  These  phenomena  may  often  be 
witnessed  in  ordinary  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  clot  adverted  to 
constituting  one  of  the  impediments  to  the  flow  of  the  blood,  and  occasionally 
compelling  the  operator  to  open  another  vein.  In  gunshot  wounds,  severing  a 
large  vein,  the  hemorrhage  frequently  proves  as  suddenly  fatal,  or  nearly  so,  as 
in  corresponding  lesions  of  an  artery ;  or,  life  being  preserved  by  the  narrow 
state  of  the  wound,  or  the  valve-like  disposition  of  its  walls,  the  blood  may  be 
extensively,  and  perhaps  most  prejudicially,  infiltrated  into  the  intermuscular 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  chief  danger  from  wounds  of  the  veins  arises  from  loss  of  blood  and  in- 
flammation of  their  tunics.  The  latter  occurrence  is  occasionally  observed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  bleeding  at  the  arm  with  a  foul  or  blunt  lancet. 
In  ordinary  cases,  however,  there  is  little  risk  of  this  kind,  the  parts  readily 
uniting  by  adhesive  action,  since  there  is  no  impediment  to  this  process  from  the 
iWiguineous  current,  as  Ibeie  \&,  uxidei  ^vrnW^x  m^um^\A.YkSA^,\nL  au  artery ;  all  is 
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calm  and  quiet  within,  and  the  most  extensive  wounds  are  often  repaired  iu  an 
almost  incredibly  short  time. 

The  treatment  of  a  wounded  vein  is  generally  very  simple,  merely  by  compress 
and  bandage,  and  attention  to  position.  If  seated  superficially,  the  mere  bring- 
ing together  of  the  edges  of  the  breach  generally  promptly  arrests  the  hemorrhage 
without  any  direct  application  to  the  vein  itself.  In  the  operation  of  bleeding, 
the  only  dressing  commonly  employed,  after  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  evacuated,  is  a  small  pledget  of  muslin,  placed  immediately  over  the  part, 
and  confined  by  means  of  a  roller.  The  slight  inflammation  which  follows 
furnishes  the  requisite  amount  of  plasma,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the 
union  is  generally  so  firm  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  break  it.  The  rule  with  all 
good  surgeons  is  never  to  tie  a  vein,  in  any  case,  or  under  any  circumstances,  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided ;  not  that  such  an  operation  involves  any  special  difficulty, 
but  because  of  its  liability  to  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation,  of  a  diffusive, 
erysipelatous  character,  tending  to  extend  into  the  larger  trunks  and  thence  on 
towards  the  heart.  Cases,  nevertheless,  occasionally  occur,  as  in  wounds  and 
operations  about  the  neck,  axilla,  groin,  and  thigh,  where,  from  the  extensive 
character  of  the  lesion,  and  the  impossibility  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  by 
compression,  the  ligature  must  be  employed  at  all  hazard  ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that,  although  such  a  procedure  is  perhaps  never  entirely  free  from 
danger,  it  is  often  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

Rest  is  of  great  moment  after  wounds  of  the  veins ;  it  should  be  absolute,  for 
the  slightest  motion  may  break  up  the  adhesions,  and  thus  endanger  the  part  by 
inflammation.  Exclusion  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  very  desirable,  and  may  be 
secured  by  compress  and  bandage  alone,  or  by  these  means,  aided  by  collodion. 

SECT.  II. — DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins,  technically  called  phlebitis,  is  occasionally  an  idio- 
pathic afl'ection;  most  commonly,  however,  it  arises  from  injury  inflicted  either 
directly  upon  these  vessels,  or  indirectly  through  other  structures.  It  frequently 
follows  upon  severe  accidents  and  surgical  operations,  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  a])t  to  give  rise  to  pyemia,  or  multiple  abscess,  a  disease  which,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  nearly  always  proves  fatal.  .  Phlebitis  is  a  much  more  common  affec- 
tion than  arteritis,  and  differs  from  this  lesion  still  further  in  its  liability  to 
terminate  in  suppuration,  which  arteritis  seldom  does,  the  ordinary  product  of 
the  latter  being  plastic  matter,  not  pus.  Another  peculiarity  of  phlebitis  is  its 
tendency  to  extend  along  the  vessels  towards  the  heart,  thus  greatly  increasing 
its  dangers.  Recent  researches,  however,  render  it  probable  that  this  tendency 
is  much  less  freqiujnt  than  was  formerly  imagined.  The  affection  is  sometimes 
confined  to  one  vein ;  but,  in  general,  it  involves  a  considerable  numl)er,  either 
simultaneously  or  successively.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  circum- 
scribed ;  in  the  latter,  diffused.     Finally,  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

1.    ACUTE  PHLEBITIS. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  phlebitis  are  not  always  well  marked.  When  the 
affected  vessels  are  superficial,  their  course  is  generally  indicated  by  the  existence 
of  a  corresponding  number  of  red  lines,  which,  on  applying  the  finger,  feel  like 
bard,  rigid  cords,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  reaching  from  the  seat 
of  the  injury  up  the  limb  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them.  The  discoloration, 
which  varies  from  a  faint,  rosy  tint  to  deep  red,  or  even  purple,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  gradually  diffuses  itself  over  the  sarronnding 
surface,  and  eventually  exhibits  all  the  characters  which  distinguish  that  of 
erysipelas.  Considerable  swelling  usually  attends,  not  tinfreqaently  pitting  on 
pressure.  The  pain  is  of  a  sharp,  smarting,  or  bnrnfn'  natora.  and  fa  icenerally 
so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  patient  effectaallj  of  r* 

The  constitution  always  deeply  aympatliiafla  ^ 
parativeiy  limited  extent     The  disease  is  efM, 
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chilly  sensations,  if  not  actual  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  beat ;  the  pulse 
is  frequent,  quick,  and  irritable  ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry ;  the  Btomach  nauseated 
and  otherwise  disordered ;  the  bowels  costive;  the  urine  scanty  and  high-colored 

If  the  patient  was  in  ill  health  immediately  prior  to  the 
attack,  the  symptoms  will  usually  be  of  an  adynamic  charac- 
ter from  the  beginning ;  or,  if  not,  they  will  soon  become  so. 
Excessive  prostration,  delirium,  an  icterode  state  of  the  conn- 
tenance,  gastric  irritability^  and  great  restlessness  are  com- 
monly prominent  symptoms  in  every  severe  case  of  phlebitis. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  phlebitis  are  swelling, 
opacity,  and  pulpiness  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins, 
with  uniform  redness,  varying  from  light  pink  to  deep  florid. 
The  middle  and  outer  coats  soon  become  profoundly  injected, 
and  their  proper  substance,  although  at  first  pretematurally 
soft  and  humid,  is  at  length  rendered  so  dense  and  firm  that 
the  vein  feels  like  a  hard,  contracted  cord.  The  cavity  of  the 
inflamed  vessel  is  filled  with  clotted  blood,  as  seen  in  fig.  287, 
sometimes  blended  with  pus  or  lymph,  and  in  many  cases  it 
is  lined  by  a  false  membrane,  susceptible,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  org:anization.  Instances  occur  in  which  the 
pus  is  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  vein,  or  collected 
into  small  abscesses  beneath  the  serous  lining.  The  pus  of 
phlebitis  is  generally  an  imperfectly  elaborated  fluid,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  plastic  matter,  and  comparatively  few 
characteristic  globules. 

Acute  phlebitis  is  always  a  dangerous,  and  often  a  fatal, 
disease,  few  persons  recovering  when  the  morbid  action  is 
well  established,  or  extensively  diffused.  This  remark  is  true 
both  of  the  traumatic  and  idiopathic  forms  of  the  disease ; 
also  of  external  and  internal  phlebitis,  or  of  inflammation  of 
the  superficial  and  deep-seated  veins.  The  pus  formed  in  the 
affected  vessels,  commingling  with  the  blood,  soon  poisons  the  system,  and  thus 
renders  the  heart,  brain,  and  spinal  cord  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions. 

The  treatment  of  phlebitis  cannot  be  conducted  with  too  much  caution.  When 
the  disease  is  situated  superficially,  an  attempt  should  be  made,  by  leeches, 
blisters,  iodine,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  to  circumscribe  the  morbid  action,  and  thus 
prevent  the  formation  of  pus.  Such  a  result,  however,  is  not  to  bo  expected 
when  the  disease  involves  the  internal  or  deeper  veins,  where  the  inflammation 
often  makes  gn^at,  if  not  irreparable,  progress  before  the  surgpon  is  aware  of  its 
true  character,  and  where,  consequently,  treatment  of  every  kind  is  of  little  or 
no  avail.  All  lowering  m(»asurcs  are  generally  inadmissible,  even  when  the 
patient  is  comparatively  young  and  plethoric  ;  debility,  great  and  marked,  is  sure 
to  arise,  and  to  call  imperatively  for  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  Purga- 
tives are  exhibited  to  clear  out  the  bowels  and  correct  the  secretions ;  and  mer- 
cury is  given  in  frequent  and  liberal  doses  with  a  view  to  early  and  decisive 
constitutional  impression,  the  best  form  being  calomel,  or  calomel  and  blue  mass. 
The  addition  of  morphia  will  be  required  for  the  threefold  purpose;  of  preventing 
undue  purgation,  allaying  pain,  and  inducing  sleep.  The  best  stimulants  are 
milk  punch,  quinine,  and  iron,  especially  the  tincture  of  the  chloride. 

If  abscesses  form,  their  contents  must  be  evacuated  by  early  and  free  incisions ; 
the  internal  organs  must  be  diligently  watched,  and  any  complications  that  may 
arise  must  be  met  by  ap[)ropriate  measures. 


Phlobltifi;  anectlnn  of 
the  fomoral  voln,  oo- 
cupiod  principally  by 
flbhnous  cloU. 


2.    CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS. 

The  characters  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  veins  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  acute  form.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  are  usually  so  much  thickened, 
ijypertrophied,  and  indurated  as  \ft  ^x^*«tN^,  >N\i«ii.  ^ixsX.  ^Rx^^,\JckR«  cylmdrical 
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figure,  like  an  arterj.  The  rednoss  is  of  a  brownish  tint,  interspersed  with  numer- 
ous shades  of  gniy,  violet,  or  purple  ;  and  the  inner  nienibrane,  whieh  is  rough  and 
shrivelhMl,  niny  easily  be  raised  in  large  opaque  shreds.  In  some  instuni-es,  the 
Tein  is  dilated,  or  eontraeted,  oliatrueted  with  elotted  blood,  lined  by  lymph,  or 
filled  with  pus. 

The  disease  sometimes  passes  into  ulceration,  but  the  oceurrence  is  mueh  less 
frequent  than  in  the  arteries.  Conimeneing  most  eonnnonly  at  one  or  more 
points  of  the  inner  membrane,  it  gradually  extends  to  the  other  tunies,  whieh  it 
sometimes  eompletely  erodes.  The  imme<liate  efT(K*t  of  this  aerident  is  an  efl'usion 
of  blood,  whieh  may  be  so  great  as  to  produee  fatal  results.  The  ulcers,  whieh 
affeet  various  forms,  arc  oeeasionally  quite  numerous,  and  spread  over  a  large 
extent  of  surfaee. 

Chronie  phlebitis  is  observed  ehiefly  in  the  veins  of  the  inferior  extremity,  and 
in  those  of  the  spermatic  eord  and  of  the  ano-reetal  region,  as  a  complication  of 
hemorrhoids.  The  principal  symptoms  are  pains,  of  a  sharp,  pricking,  or  dull 
aching  character,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  or  distension  at 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  treatment  is  gently  antipldogistic,  removal  of  the 
exeiting  cause  constituting  an  object  of  primary  importance. 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  system  in  whi<*h  the  veins  attain  a  very  great 
size,  and,  consequently,  carry  an  inordinate  amount  of  blood.  This  hypvrimjthi/, 
for  so  it  may  be  termed,  is  very  conspicuous  in  chronic  aflections  of  the  joints, 
and  in  various  kinds  of  tumors,  both  vascular  and  malignant.  It  is  always 
conjoined  with  hypcrtropliy  of  the  arteries,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  serious 
obt(taeles  to  the  cure  of  certain  diseastrs. 

Obliteration  of  the  veins  is  by  no  nteans  uncommon,  and  is  almost  always  the 
result  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor 
forcing  the  sides  of  the  ve.<s»'l  closely  in  conta<'t,  and  so  converting  it  into  a 
dense,  ligament<»us  cord.  The  largest  veins  are  sometimes  thus  obliterated. 
2^ueh  a  condition  is  extremely  apt  to  be  followed  by  dropsical  efl'usions  and 
ulher  ill  effects  inimical  to  health  and  life. 

Louse  concretion.s,  jthlcbolites  or  vein-stones,  as  they  arc  tt*rmed,  varying  in 
size  from  a  current  to  a  ])ea,  are  oeeasionally  found  in  the  interior  of  these  tubes. 
Commonly  of  a  yelh)wish,  brownish,  or  bluish  eolor.  they  are  of  a  hanl,  brittle 
consistence,  and  t)f  an  oblong,  oval,  or  s])herieal  form,  with  a  smooth,  even 
sorfaee.  When  divided,  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  srveral  thin  but  dis- 
tinct lamella\  disposed  ctmcentrically  around  a  small  delieate  nucleus,  frequently 
consisting  of  librin.  The  numln'r  of  these  concretions  is  extremely  varia]»le; 
oceaisitmallv  as  many  as  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirtv  are  ob^e^ved.  Thev  are 
gi*nerally  met  with  in  the  smaller  veins ;  more  frequently,  perhaps,  in  the  ^^per- 
mutie,  uterine,  vaginal,  vesical,  hemorrhoidal,  and  splenic,  than  in  any  other. 
In  the  saphenous  and  its  branches,  they  of\en  exist  in  eonnection  with  varieose 
enlargement.  Their  composition  is  principally  phosphate  and  carl)onati>  of  lime, 
with  a  small  amount  of  animal  matter,  probably  albumen,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

SECT.  III. — VARIX. 

A  varicose  and  dilated  state  of  the  veins  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially 
in  the  lower  classes  of  working  people,  and  in  meehanics  who.»«e  avoratiiui  compels 
them  t«i  maintain  habitually  the  erect  ])osition.  The  veins  whieh  are  most  liable 
lo  suffer  in  this  n*speet  are  tho.<e  of  the  inferior  extremity  and  of  the  sptTUiatic 
curd,  but  tlutsu  of  the  nlMionn>n,  serotnm,  vulva,  trunk,  and  faee  are  also  occa- 
>i«inally  iniplieated,  while  thoM'  (»f  the  su]>erior  extremity  are  almost  <*xenipt  from 
the  disea.'«e.  Of  the  d(;e)»-seated  veins,  those  imwt  frecjuently  iifTceted  are  the 
jugular,  azygos.  sulK*lavian,  ami  hemorrhoidal.  1  have  nwx  with  quite  a  number 
of  «-ases  where  there  was  a])parently  a  varicose  diathesis,  almo.^^t  all  the  ]>rincipal 
Vfins  in  the  body  being  abnormally  tortuous  and  dilated. 

Age  s«'ems  io  vwrX  a  ri'markable  predisposition  to  this  disea.<e.  Thus,  varieose 
enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins  is  most  connuon  in  yi>ung  men  soon  after  the 
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Fig-  28a. 


age  of  puberty ;  while,  in  the  inferior  extremity,  the  greater  namber  of  cases  occur 
after  the  thirtieth  year.  In  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  the  malady  is  most  frequent 
in  elderly  subjects. 

The  veins,  in  this  discaRe,  are  pretematuraDy  large,  tortuous,  knotty,  and 
convoluted,  or  as  if  they  were  folded  upon  themselves,  being  augmented  both  in 
diameter  and  len)cth,  and  observing  a  singularly  serpentine  course  as  they 
proceed  to  their  place  of  dusttnation.  Their  coats  are  hard,  dense,  and  elastic, 
rolling  under  the  liogcr  like  fine  cords ;  with,  here  and  there,  a  portion  that 
retains  its  normal  characters,  or  that  is  uncommonly  thin  and  expanded,  as  if  it 
were  ready  to  give  way  under  the  slightest 
exertion.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  they 
frequently  offer  a  good  deal  of  resistance 
to  the  knife,  perhaps  even  emitting  a  sort 
of  grating  noise.  On  being  laid  open,  they 
are  found  to  bo  rough  and  irregularly  sac- 
culated, strong  bands  being  sometimes 
stretched  across  their  interior,  which  divide 
the  tube  into  small  cells,  occupied  by  co- 
agulated blood,  phlebolites,  or  fibrinoaa 
GoucrctionB,  in  a  state  of  organization.  Id 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  many 
of  the  valves  are  broken  down,  if  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  while  in  recent  cases 
they  are  simply  thickened,  indurated,  dis- 
placed, or  ruptured.  These  changes,  which 
are  generally  most  conspicuous  in  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein  and  its  branches,  are 
obviously  brought  about  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation, or  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  acute 
foriu  of  that  disease,  and  often  lead  to 
great  and  irreparable  ndschief.  Occasion- 
ally, the  affected  vessels  are  converted  into 
dense,  rigid,  and  impervious  cords,  alto- 
gether disqualified  for  the  discharge  of 
tlieir  functions. 

vsrii  of  ih-  ipg.  The  state  of  the  vessels  here  described 

is  well  depicted  in  fig.  288,  taken  from  a 
patient  of  mine,  a  stout,  robust  laboring  man,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
enlargonicnt,  which  was  much  greater  tlian  any  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  before,  won 
principally  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  limb,  and  was  associated  with 
similar  disease  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  abdomen. 

The  disease  in  question  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  In  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities of  pregnant  females,  it  is  generally  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tended uterus,  creoting  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  retura  of  the  blood  in 
the  iiiac  veins,  and,  indirectly,  in  the  saphenous.  Wearing  tight  garters,  draweri^. 
or  stockings,  may  also  occasion  the  disease,  and  a  similar  efi'cct  is  brought  about 
by  the  habitual  maintenance  of  the  erect  pu.iturc.  Hence,  the  disease  is  very 
common  in  persons  who  are  compelled  to  stand  much.  Varix  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins  generally  depends  upon  habitual  distension  of  the  rectum  and  frt* 
quent  straining  in  defecation.  The  causes  of  varicocele  are  still  imperfectly 
understood,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  most  commonly 
developed  under  the  influence  of  onanism,  and  other  mechanical  obstruction  cal- 
culated to  weaken  the  spermatic  veins. 

A  natural  predisposition  to  varicose  enlargement  occasionally  exists  in  certain 
individuals;  the  veins  seem  to  be  unusually  large  and  feeble,  and  to  become 
tortuous  and  dilated  under  the  most  trifling  obstacles  to  the  onward  movement 
of  their  contents.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  disease  often  occurs  simultaneously 
in  diCFerent  parts  of  the  body,  superficial  as  well  as  deep. 

The  effects  of  varicose  veins  vary  according  to  the  eitnation  of  the  malady. 
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In  the  legs,  the  pressure  of  the  enlarg:ed  and  distended  vessels  is  always  produc- 
tive of  a  good  deal  of  pain,  of  a  pricking  or  stinging  nature,  of  tumefaction  of 
the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  of  more  or  less  tenderness  along  the  track  of 
the  affected  veins.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases,  ulceration  of  the  integuments 
is  apt  to  take  place,  commencing  usually  at  one  particular  spot  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  limb,  and  gradually  progressing  until  a  large  sore  is  established,  called, 
from  this  circumstance,  the  varicose  ulcer,  which  is  always  difficult  to  heal,  and 
which  occasionally  extends  into  the  enlarged  veins,  thus  causing  copious,  if  not 
fatal,  hemorrhage.  In  the  spermatic  veins,  the  disease  may  give  rise  to  atrophy 
of  the  testicle,  and  to  distressing  neuralgic  pains;  while  in  the  hemorrhoidal  it 
leads  to  the  formation  of  piles,  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms. 

Although  the  development  of  varix  is  generally  slow,  cases  occasionally  occur 
in  which  it  progresses  very  rapidly.  During  the  latter  months  of  utero-gesta- 
tion,  the  veins  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs  often  attain  an  enormous  bulk  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  I  have  seen  repeated  instances  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  sper- 
matic and  hemorrhoidal  veins.  In  the  inferior  extremity,  the  disease,  after  having 
^ne  on  for  some  time,  often  remains  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period,  neither 
perceptibly  advancing  nor  receding.  In  some  instances,  it  undergoes  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  cure ;  that  is,  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  affected  veins,  and,  this 
being  followed  by  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions,  their  caliber  is  ultimately 
rendered  completely  impervious,  thus  compelling  the  blood  to  seek  other  chan- 
nels. Instead  of  this  favorable  result,  the  inflammation  sometimes  leads  to  ery- 
sipelas, abscess,  and  even  death.  Varicocele  never  proves  fatal,  nor  does  varix 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  although  both  are,  at  times,  a  source  of  severe  suffering. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  varix  resolves  itself  into  palliative  and  radical. 
The  former  consists,  as  the  term  implies,  of  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  the  adoption  of  such  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the 
part  and  system  of  suffering  without  positively  curing  the  malady.  In  varico- 
cele, onanism  must  be  interdicted ;  in  varix  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  straining 
and  constipation  must  be  counteracted  ;  and  in  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremity,  all  sources  of  constriction  must  be  removed,  together  with 
whatever  else  has  a  tendency  to  weaken,  irritate,  and  inflame  the  diseased  struc- 
tures, and  thereby  occasion  further  enlargement.  Giving  artificial  support  to  the 
affected  veins  often  has  a  good  effect.  Hence  the  use  of  the  suspensory  bag  in 
varicocele,  and  of  the  laced-stocking  in  varix  of  the  saphenous  vein.  In  every 
form  of  the  lesion,  great  benefit  accrues  from  attention  to  the  general  health,  and 
from  the  occasional  administration  of  an  active  purgative,  which,  by  clearing  out 
the  bowels,  thus  affords  a  freer  passage  to  the  blood  in  the  diseased  veins  towards 
the  heart.  If  the  patient  is  very  plethoric,  he  may  sometimes  advantageously 
lose  blood.  In  varix  of  the  legs  conmionly  nothing  affords  more  prompt  and 
satisfactory  relief  than  a  good  bleeding  at  the  arm  ;  and  the  same  remedy  must 
be  called  into  requisition,  along  with  astringent  and  anodyne  lotions  and  perfect 
rest  of  the  parts,  when  the  veins  are  unusually  tender  and  painful  from  an  acci- 
dental access  of  inflammation. 

For  the  radical  cure  of  this  disease  numerous  operations  have  been  devised, 
a  few  only  of  the  more  important  of  which  need  be  noticed  here,  as  the  rest  have 
either  fallen  into  merited  neglect,  or  are  too  dangerous  to  justify  theit  repeti- 
tion. Besides,  the  claims  of  these  different  operations  will  more  naturally  come 
to  be  considered  when  we  speak  of  the  several  varieties  of  varix,  as  varicocele 
and  hemorrhoids.  There  are  really  but  two  operations  which,  according  to  my 
experience,  should  ever  be  resorted  to  for  the  permanent  relief  of  this  disease ; 
these  are  the  ligature  and  the  caustic  issue  ;  and  if  we  apply  these  remedies  to 
individual  forms  of  the  lesion,  we  shall  find  that  the  fonner  is  exclusively  adapted 
to  varicocele  and  hemorrhoids,  and  the  latter  to  varix  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs. 
Both  procedures  are  extremely  simple,  but,  although  this  is  true,  they  should 
never  be  employed  without  a  thorough  and  protracted  preparation  of  the  part  and 
system ;  and  I  deem  this  the  more  necessary,  because,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  upon  which  we  are  obliged  to  operate,  the  disease  is  rather  an  inconvenience 
than  a  serious  evil,  threatening  loss  of  limb  and  life.    1  w\W  uoX.  ^t%\j^\A  V^  %siM»\. 
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that  there  are  no  cases  of  varix  where  an  operation  is  not  absolutelj  necessary ; 
to  do  this  would  be  ab8ard;  what  I  mean  is  simply  that  no  man,  however 
skilful  or  experienced,  should  endanger  his  patient's  life  bj  rushing  headlong 
into  measures  which,  if  injudiciously  used,  may  lead  to  the  worst  results.  The 
preliminary  treatment  should  be  mild  but  of  longer  duration  than  in  ordinary 
diseases ;  the  object  is  to  remove  all  irritation  that  may  exist  in  the  affected  Teins, 
to  soothe  and  calm  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  with- 
stand the  rude  assault  about  to  be  made  upon  them.  To  accomplish  this  object 
the  patient  must  be  subjected  to  light  diet,  gentle  purgation,  and  almost  absolute 
rest  in  the  recumbent  or  semi-erect  posture,  for  at  least  a  fortnight  This  is  the 
more  important  if  he  is  plethoric,  intemperate,  or  very  excitable.  When  it  is 
remembered  how  intolerant  the  veins  are  of  injury  and  of  surgical  interference, 
suph  precautions  cannot  bo  considered  as  idle. 

I'he  operation  with  the  ligature  is  either  direct,  as  in  piles,  or  snbcntaneons, 
as  in  varicocele,  and  in  either  case  it  is  as  safe  as  it  is  effectual.  The  principle 
on  which  it  operates  is  that  of  strangulation,  by  which  the  enlarged  vessels  are 
converted  into  a  slough,  which  is  subsequently  detached  by  ulcerative  action. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  cord  with  great  firmness,  so  as  to 
produce  the  result  in  question  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  as  well  as  with  the 
least  suffering.  When  the  ligation  is  direct,  as  in  hemorrhoids,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  encircle  the  base  of  the  tumor,  or  to  tic  it  as  near  as  practicable  to  its 
point  of  attachment  to  the  bowel.  When  the  base  is  unusually  large,  it  is  some- 
times transfixed  with  a  needle  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  one  of  which  is  then 
drawn  round  each  half  of  the  morbid  growth,  the  object  being  its  more  effectual 
strangulation.  The  subcutaneous  operation  is  particularly  applicable  to  varico- 
cele, to  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  exclusively  limited.  It  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  stout  spear-pointed  needle  and  a  strong  ligature,  introduced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  spermatic  cord,  the  instrument  making  only  two 
punctures,  one  in  front  of  the  scrotum  and  the  other  behind,  by  retracing  its 
steps  after  it  has  effected  transfixion.  The  ends  of  the  cord  are  then  firmly  tied 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  pressure  being  increased  from  day  to  day  until  the  liga- 
ture is  detached. 

In  operating  upon  the  veins  of  the  inferior  extremities,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  safest  plan  is  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  issues,  made  with  the  Vienna 
paste,  the  proper  mode  of  applying  which  will  claim  special  attention  in  the  sec- 
tion on  varix  in  the  second  volume. 

The  after-treatment  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  these  operations.  The  great 
danger  is  a  bad  form  of  erysipelas,  connected,  doubtless,  with  phlebitis,  its  ten- 
dency being  to  diffuse  itself  extensively  over  the  system,  and  to  give  rise  to 
typhoid  symptoms.  I  have  not  myself,  however,  witnessed  any  such  effects  in 
any  of  my  cases,  and  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  my  good  fortune  more  to  the  pains 
which  I  have  always  taken  to  prepare  my  patients  than  to  any  particular  skill  in 
performing  the  operation  or  in  conductipg  the  after-treatment,  though  no  one 
could  be  more  careful  about  this  than  myself.  If  everything  goes  on  well,  little 
else  will  be  necessary  than  strict  attention  to  the  diet  and  quietude  of  the  part 
and  system,  with  an  occasional  purgative ;  if  erysipelas  supervene,  opium,  qui- 
nine, and  iron  will  be  indicated,  along  with  milk  punch,  and  the  application  of 
iodine,  astringents,  and  emollient  cataplasms. 

SECT.  IV. — INTRODUCTION  OP  AIR. 

A  fatal,  though,  fortunately,  not  a  common  occurrence,  incident  to  certain  ope- 
rations, is  the  accidental  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  operations  about  the  neck,  face,  and  axilla,  and  was  first  noticed,  as  a  distinct 
event,  in  1818,  by  Beauchesne,  in  exsecting  a  tumor  from  the  neck  of  a  young 
man,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  disarticulate  and  raise  the  clavicle.  At 
the  moment  of  effecting  this,  the  patient  became  faint,  and,  exclaiming  that  he 
was  dying,  expired  in  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The  examination  of 
the  body  revealed  the  exYsleu^^  ot  «ax  «k.^tl\ire  vn  the  internal  jugular  vein,  a: 
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its  junction  with  the  subclavian,  through  which  tho  air,  causing  the  fatal  result, 
had  doubtless  entered  the  circulation.  Shortly  after  this,  a  similar  accident  hap- 
pened to  Dr.  Mott  and  Dr.  Stevens,  as  well  as  to  several  European  surgeons,  so 
that,  in  due  time,  the  attention  of  tho  profession  became  fully  aroused  to  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  venous  circulation 
were  known,  long  ago,  to  Wepfer,  Vander-Heyden,  and  other  physiologists ;  but 
they  were  lost  sight  of,  in  great  measure,  until  attention  was  recalled  to  the 
subject  by  the  experiments  of  Bichat,  Nystcn,  and  Magendie,  who  showed  that 
a  very  small  quantity  of  this  fluid,  suddenly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
dogs  and  other  animals  was  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  cause  death  almost  instan- 
taneously. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  quantity,  as,  for 
example,  several  cubic  incites,  will  not  destroy  life,  if  it  is  introduced  slowly, 
the  air,  in  this  case,  combining  with  the  blood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  it 
from  producing  any  serious  mechanical  inconvenience.  Upon  dissectitm,  air  is 
readily  discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus,  thus  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the  fatal  event. 

The  sympioms  which  characterize  the  entry  of  air  into  the  venous  system  are 
essentially  those  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  patient  is  generally  seized,  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of  the  operation,  with  a  sense  of  faintness,  or  a 
horrible  feeling  of  terror,  oppression,  and  exhaustion,  inducing  him  to  believe, 
and  perhaps  to  exclaim,  that  he  is  dying.  The  countenance,  in  a  moment, 
assumes  a  dark,  livid  hue,  the  body  is  agitated  with  convulsive  movements,  the 
breathing  is  slow,  difficult,  and  stertorous,  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed, 
the  pulse  is  feeble  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  wholly  unconscious.  In  short,  he  dies  in  a  state  of  profound  coma, 
like  a  person  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  On  applying  tho  ear  to  the  cardiac  region, 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  found  to  be  excessively  oppressed,  the  organ  struggling 
powerfully  to  overcome  the  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the  admixture  of 
the  gaseous  and  sanguineous  fluids,  which,  swept  slowly  and  heavily  along  over 
the  fleshy  and  tendinous  columns,  occasions  a  loud,  churning  noise,  synchronous 
with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  tho  same  time  a  peculiar  thrill, 
or  vibratory  sensation,  perceptible  by  the  hand  as  it  rests  upon  the  chest. 

Such  are  the  effects  which  arc  usually  observed  when  air  has  been  introduced 
suddenly,  even  in  small  quantity,  into  the  venous  circulation ;  and  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  they  will  steadily  increase  in  severity  until  they  prove 
fotal,  despite  the  most  judicious  and  energetic  measures  that  may  be  employed 
to  counteract  them.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies  from  a  few  minutes 
to  several  hours  ;  occasionally  life  is  destroyed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  in  most  cases  in  from  twenty  to  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes.  The 
fatal  event,  if  not  instantaneous,  is  always  preceded  by  a  rapid  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  and  by  a  diffusion  of  the  lividity  over  the  whole  body,  the  surface 
being  of  a  leaden  hue,  as  in  death  fro^i  asphyxia.  Cases  have  been  noticed 
where,  after  the  symptoms  had  continued  for  some  time  in  a  very  bad  form,  the 
purplish  appearance  of  the  cheeks  was  suddenly  replaced  by  a  reddish  tinge, 
affording  evidence,  although  generally  of  a  deceptive  character,  of  speedy  reani- 
mation  and  ultimate  recovery. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  this  accident,  has  been  variously  explained; 
indeed,  it  is  remarkable  what  little  coincidence  of  opinion  there  is  ui)on  the  subject 
among  writers.  From  the  fact  that  air  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  after  surgical  operations  in  man,  and  in  animals  after  experi- 
ments, it  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  the  inability  of  this  organ  to  contract 
upon  its  contents,  aiul  thus  send  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  the  lungs  and 
brain  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions.  Others  have  maintained  that 
the  primary  trouble  is  in  the  pulmonary  tissues.  Thus,  Mr.  Erichsen  supposes 
that  it  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  air  and  blood  are  beaten  up  together 
in  the  riprht  cavities  of  the  heart  into  a  spumous  fluid,  which  is  uuable  to  pass 
through  the  lungs,  thus  depriving  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  their  dua  ^n\^>^Vj 
of  blood,  and  inducing  fatal  syncope,  usually  attended  ^\V)i\  eo\i^\3\^\ovi^.    \\!l 
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opposition  to  this  view,  it  may  be  stated  that,  if  air  be  injected  in  considerable 
quantity  into  the  carotid  artery  of  an  animal,  all  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy, 
such  as  stertorous  breathing,  loss  of  sensibility,  and  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  will  instantly  be  produced,  and  soon  occasion  death  from  obstniction 
of  the  cerebral  circulation.  Whatever  of  truth  these  different  explanations  may 
embody,  it  is  evidi^nt  that  the  secondary  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  gaseous 
flaid,  that  which  really  causes  the  fatal  termination,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygenated  blood  in  the  great  tripod  of  life,  the  heart,  longs,  and 
brain. 

If  the  patient  survive,  the  transition  to  health  is  seldom  instantaneous ;  on 
the  contrary,  several  hours  generally  elapse  before  he  recovers  his  eonsciousQesg 
and  strength.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Warren,  the  man,  after  having  lain 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  awoke  as  if  from  a. profound 
sleep,  still  breathing,  however,  like  an  apoplectic.  The  night  was  passed  with- 
out any  accident,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  as  well  as  asual,  except 
that  he  had  a  headache  and  some  soreness  in  the  chest.  Sometimes  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  accident,  but  dies  afterwards 
from  pneumonia,  produced,  probably,  by  the  irritating  effects  which  the  fluid 
exerts  upon  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  through  them  upon  the  air-vesicles. 
Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  infrequent. 

The  local  phenomena  accompanying  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  are 
of  great  interest,  particularly  in  their  diagnostic  relations.  In  general,  there  is 
some  noise,  or  sound,  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to  be  plainly  perceived  by  the  ope^ 
ator  and  his  assistants,  and  which,  occurring  in  combination  with  the  sudden 
distress  of  the  patient,  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  means  of  discrimination.  In 
some  cases,  the  sound  is  of  a  hissing  nature,  like  that  arising  from  air  rushing 
into  a  narrow  and  exhausted  receiver;  in  some,  it  is  bubbling,  clucking,  or  lap- 
ping ;  in  some,  gurgling,  sucking,  or  licking.  The  immediate  causes  of  these 
variations  are,  the  size,  shape,  and  situation  of  the  opening  in  the  injured  vein, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  wound,  and  the  volume  of  the  vessel  and  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  surrounding  parts.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
sound,  or  the  degree  of  its  intensity,  it  cannot,  when  once  heard,  be  forgotten, 
and  is  always  clearly  characteristic  of  the  accident.  In  addition  to  this  phenome- 
non, there  is  occasionally,  but  by  no  moans  constantly,  an  appearance  of  bubbles 
of  air  about  the  wound  in  the  vein,  especially  if  it  is  somewhat  deep  seated. 

The  veins  through  which  air  is  usually  spontaneously  admitted  in  surgical 
operations  are  those  about  the  nock,  particularly  the  external  and  internal  jugular 
and  their  immediate  branches.  It  may  also  enter  by  the  veins  of  the  face,  the 
axilla,  and  the  chest.  Thus,  in  one  of  Dr.  Mott^s  cases,  it  passed  in  through  the 
facial  vein  during  the  extirpation  of  ftn  enlarged  parotid  gland.  Dr.  Warren  met 
with  an  instance  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  the  subscapular  vein ;  Clemot 
saw  it  enter  by  the  veins  of  the  chest ;  and  Delpech  had  a  case  where  it  gained 
admission  by  the  axillary  vein.  In  operations  on  the  trachea,  and  in  the  removal 
of  tumors  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  the  veins  lying  in  this  region  might 
easily  be  wounded  so  as  to  lot  in  air. 

A  case  in  which  the  introduction  of  a  seton  in  the  forepart  of  the  neck  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  occurred  to  Dr.  Willis,  of  England, 
in  1848.  The  patient  had  labored  under  chronic  laryngitis,  and  died  in  seven 
hours  after  the  operation.  The  large  cervical  vessels  were  found,  on  the  dissec- 
tion, to  be  uninjured,  but  the  right  auricle  and  pulmonary  artery  were  distended 
with  frothy  blood,  and  the  lungs  wore  emphysematous. 

The  reason  why  the  veins  in  the  localities  here  enumerated  are  alone  subject 
to  this  accident  is  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  suction  action  during  in- 
spiration, owing  to  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  within  the  chest 
during  the  expansion  of  the  lungs.  This  action  is  naturally  limited  to  the  veins 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  that  air  is  most  liable  to  be  intro- 
duced spontaneously ;  it  may,  however,  as  has  already  been  stated,  pass  in  through 
the  veins  of  the  face,  axilla,  and  thorax,  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necMwr 
that  these  vessels  shouVd  \>q  Vu  XVlq  ^o\A\\:\Q>\i  ol  fi^^  XaSoml^^  ia  s  ttala  m 
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canalization ;  for  if  they  are  merely  collapsed,  flattened  conduits,  it  is  evident 
that  the  air  will  not  be  able  to  enter  them,  however  freely  they  may  be  pune- 
tared.  There  are  various  circumstances  which  may  induce  this  accidental 
canalization  of  a  vein,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  adhesion  of  its  walls  to 
the  parts  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held  during 
the  ojMjration,  rendering  it  open-mouthed  and  gaping  when  divided.  Sometimes 
the  introduction  takes  place  in  a  perfectly  healtliy  vessel  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  root  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  into  which  it  is 
thrown  by  the  position  of  the  head  and  arm,  as  happened  in  one  of  Warren's 
cases,  where  the  air  was  admitted  by  the  subscapular  vein.  The  probability  of 
this  occurrence  is  much  increased  when  operations  are  performed  upon  the  neck, 
face,  and  axilla,  for  the  removal  of  large  tumors,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  gland- 
ular nature,  including  veins  of  considerable  size.  In  injury  of  the  jugular  veins 
the  accident  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  if  the  wound  is  made  just  above  the 
clavicle,  where  the  suction  action  is  naturally  strongest.  Air  thrown  into  the  veins 
in  remote  parts  of  the  body  will  destroy  life  as  promptly  and  effectually  as  when 
it  enters  in  the  localities  above  alluded  to,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  accident 
does  not  occur  in  them  is  that  the  vessels  are  not  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  they  are  about  the  neck  and  chest.  Lcgallois  wit- 
nessed three  cases  of  instant  death  in  female  animals  from  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  heart  bv  the  uterine  veins. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  accident  is  preventive  and  curative.  For 
the  former,  different  plans  have  been  suggested,  most  of  which  may  occasionally 
be  adopted  with  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  the  operator  should  remember 
where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  such  an  occurrence  is  most  likely  to  hap- 
pen; for,  being  thus  put  upon  his  guard,  he  will  bo  more  cautious  in  the  move- 
ments of  his  knife,  and  thereby,  in  all  probability,  altogether  avoid  the  much 
dreaded  mischief.  Secondly,  when  he  is  about  to  begin  his  incisions,  he  should 
request  an  intelligent  assistant  to  compress  at  the  root  of  the  neck  any  veins  that 
may  be  within  reach,  and,  consequently,  in  danger  of  being  injured  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  procedure.  In  conducting  the  deep  dissection,  he  should  make  care- 
ful use  of  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  as  well  as  of  his  fingers,  to  detach  the  morbid 
structures,  or  to  separate  the  sound,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  he  finds  that  any 
veins  are  included  within  them,  so  as  to  require  to  be  severed,  he  should  secure 
them  at  once  with  the  ligature  at  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor.  Sometimes  a 
temporary  ligature  may  be  proper,  to  be  removed,  or  tied,  after  the  completion  of 
the  operation,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  has  been  recommended 
that,  when  we  are  compelled  to  divide  any  of  the  vessels  about  the  neck,  the 
patient  should  be  desired  previously  to  make  a  full  inspiration ;  such  a  procedure, 
however,  would  hardly  be  safe  unless  the  vessel  should  become  instantly  col- 
lapsed, and  remain  so  afterwards.  Thirdly,  in  operating  in  the  different  regions 
under  consideration,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  those  positions  of  the  head  and 
ann  which  are  calculated  to  produce  tension  and  canalization  of  the  veins. 
Fourthly,  it  having  been  found  that  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  veins  can  be 
prevented  in  the  inferior  animals  by  com])ressing  the  chest  and  abdomen,  Mr. 
Erichsen  strongly  insists  upon  the  propriety  of  swathing  the  body  as  tightly  as 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  will  admit,  with  the  view  of  compelling  respiration  solely 
by  the  diaphragm.  Such  a  plan  I  should  think  of  questionable  utility,  especially 
if  the  patient  requires  the  use  of  an  anesthetic  during  the  operation.  Lastly, 
should  the  accident  happen,  notwithstanding  every  possible  precaution,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  occurrence  of  the  peculiar  hissing,  clucking,  lapping,  or  gurgling 
noise,  previously  menti<»ned,  or  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles  al)out  the  wound  in 
the  vein,  compression  must  instantly  be  applied,  and  all  further  proceeding  aban- 
doned until  the  trouble  is  effectuallv  remedied. 

To  recover  a  patient  from  the  effects  of  this  accident,  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  anything  but 
philosophical.  Thus  the  idea  of  sucking  out  the  air  from  the  injured  vein,  a  plan 
proposed  by  a  French  surgeon,  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  instrument,  such 
M  a  flUrer  canola  or  catheter,  amounts  to  little  leaa  Wi^u  i^o^WXn^  «X^^\ix^\\.^  \ 
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for,  independently  of  the  diflScnlty  and  tediousness  of  such  an  operation,  it  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  additional  entrance  of  air  than  the  ib- 
straction  of  that  which  has  already  been  admitted.     But,  e^en  granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  a  tube  could  readily  be  passed  into  the  vein  without  the 
risk  of  letting  in  more  air,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  remove  the  fluid  from 
the  lungs,  which  it  must  necessarily  reach  within  a  few  seconds  after  the  occa^ 
rence  of  the  accident.     Once  admitted,  no  skill  can  dislodge  it,  either  by  this  or 
any  other  means.     When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  has  lost  but  little  blood 
during  the  operation,  it  has  been  recommended  to  open  the  temporal  artery,  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  removing  cerebral  and  pubnonary  con- 
gestion, and  thus  favoring  the  restoration  of  the  circulation.     The  utter  ftiUlitj 
of  such  a  procedure  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  congestion 
depends,  not  merely  upon  an  imperfectly  aerated  blood,  but  upon  the  presence  of 
a  spumous  fluid,  which  the  capillaries  are  incapable  of  propelling  onward.    The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  section  of  the  right  jugular  vein,  which,  itbts 
been  alleged,  might  prove  beneficial  by  unloading  the  corresponding  cavities  of 
the  heart. 

The  fact  is,  all  that  can  be  done  in  any  case  of  this  kind,  is  to  make  an  effort 
to  support  the  system.  With  this  view,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  veiy 
much  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  syncope  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or  in  as- 
phyxia from  drowning.  The  patient  is  laid  at  once  recumbent,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  even  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and,  if  the  circulation  is  still 
going  on,  firm  pressure  is  immediately  applied  to  the  axillary  and  femoral  arteries, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  as  free  an  access  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  brain  as 
possible.  Sinapisms  of  the  most  powerful  kind  are  applied  to  the  extremities, 
the  spine,  and  the  precordial  region,  and  the  body  is  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  at  the  same  time  that  cold  air  is  freely  admitted  to  the 
nose  and  mouth.  Brandy  and  ammonia  are  freely  given,  if  the  patient  can  swal- 
low ;  otherwise  these  fluids  must  be  promptly  injected  into  the  rectum.  Finallr, 
as  a  dernier  resort,  artificial  respiration  should  be  esta])lished,  by  means  of  a 
tube,  introduced  through  the  glottis,  or  through  an  opening  in  the  larynx,  and 
steadily  and  faithfully  maintained,  if  necessary,  until  some  time  after  all  signs 
of  breathing  and  circulation  have  disappeared, 
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AFFECTIONS    OF    THE    CAPILLARIES. 

The  capillaries  are  liable  to  enlargement,  consisting  of  a  species  of  hypertrophy 
of  their  tunics,  with  more  or  less  dilatation  of  their  caliber.  The  disease  may  be 
limited  to  the  arterial  capillaries,  or  to  the  venous  capillaries,  or  it  may  invoke 
both  classes  of  vessels,  constituting  thus  a  kind  of  compound  affection.  However 
this  may  be,  the  consequence  of  the  enlargement  is  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
tumor,  which  may  eventually  acquire  a  large  bulk,  and  seriously  compromise 
the  safety  of  the  patient,  especially  when  it  is  of  an  arterial  character.  In  many 
cases,  if,  indeed,  not  in  all,  the  disease  is  congenital,  having,  perhaps,  already 
made  considerable  progress  at  birth. 

SECT.  I. — ARTERIAL  TUMORS. 

The  only  arterial  tumor,  properly  so-called,  that  can  be  recognized,  in  a  prac- 
tical sense,  is  that  which  wa»  oii^liiaUy  ao  ably  and  graphically  described  by 
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John  Boll,  of  Edinbnrgh,  under  the  name  of  anearism  bj  aDaBtomoeiB.  His  ac- 
couDt  of  the  dieeaae  is  by  far  the  most  clear  and  elaborate  that  has  yet  appeared, 
Uid  it  is  remarkable  that  hardly  auythmg  of  importance  has  been  added  to  it  by 
•ubsvqaent  observers,  either  as  it  respects  its  HDatomy,  etiology,  or  mode  of 
treatment.  The  only  error  which  the  Scotch  surgeon  coniniitt«d  was  the  nssor- 
tion  that  the  lesion  was  peculiar  to  adults,  and  that  it  was  a  perfect  aneurism. 

The  moat  common  sites  of  the  arterial  tumor  arc  the  scalp,  lip,  nose,  orbit, 
erelid,  cheek,  and  chin ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  I 
bavc  repeatedly  met  with  it  u|<oq  the  shoulder,  trunk,  fingers,  and  foot.  Some 
years  ago,  I  removed  a  considcrablo  tumor  of  this  kind  from  the  big  toe  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two.  I  have  also  seen  examples  of 
tbe  disease  in  the  vulva  of  young  girls.  The  texture  in 
which  it  is  usually  situated  is  the  cellular,  especially  the 
Bubcntaueous  and  submucous;  1  do  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  seen  it  anywhere  else,  though  its  occasional  occur- 
icnce  has  been  noticed  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney. 

This  tumor  is  essentially  composed  of  a  network  of 
arteries  and  veins,  closely  connected  together  by  cellular 
or  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  as  exhibited  in  lig.  289.  It  is,  in 
fact,  originally  nolhiiig  but  a  species  of  hy|»ertrophy  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  commencing  in  a  little  speck,  perhaps, 
not  latter  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  going  on  gradually  auixlhh.hic  iDi<iiri>m. 
enlarging  until,  at  length,  it  aeqnires  an  enormous  volume. 

The  arteries,  which  are  free  from  the  earthy  and  fatty  degeneration,  have  a  singu- 
larly convoluted  arrangement,  and,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  or  of  exlraordinary 
bulk,  some  of  tbem  are  often  as  large  as  a  small  f^oose  quill ;  their  walls  are  dis- 
proportionately thin  and  diaphanous,  and  from  being  pressed  out  laterally  into 
short,  blind  pouches,  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  have  a  sacculated  appearance. 
This  increase  in  the  caliber  of  the  arteries  is  not  limited  to  the  tumor,  but  always 
extends  some  distance  beyond  its  proper  boundaries,  as  can  readily  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  earerul  examination  with  the  finger;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  easily 
detected  with  the  naked  eye.  The  general  di^ipusition  of  the  veins  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  arteries ;  they  are,  however,  usually  less  capacious,  relatively  con-  . 
sidered,  and  hence  the  blood  returns  with  less  facility  than  in  parts  naturally 
constituted. 

The  tissue  by  which  the  vessels  are  connected  together  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
Dothing  but  ordinary  cellular  substance,  naturally  existing  in  the  part  where  the 
tnmor  is  developed  ;  it  is  perfectly  soft,  spongy,  and  extensible.  In  time,  how- 
ever, it  necessarily  undergoes  important  changes,  brought  about  by  the  pressure 
exerted  npon  it  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  inflowing  blood,  and  by  its  teraporar)' 
sojourn  in  the  midst  of  the  morbid  mass.  Hence  it  iu  that,  while  in  some  situa- 
tions it  exists  most  sparingly,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  hardly  demonstrable, 
in  others  it  is  preternatural  ly  abundant,  and  truly  ce  11  ulo -fibrous. 

Such  are  the  grosser  elements  of  this  form  of  tumor.  Examined  more  minutely, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  areolar  structure,  the  cells  of  which,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  the  smallest  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  freely  communicate 
with  each  other,  not  unlike  those  of  a  sponge,  by  means  of  lateral  pores.  These 
cells,  which  exhibit  every  diversity  of  shape,  are  formed  apparently  by  the  am- 
pnltar  expansions  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  bear,  in  their  general  character, 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  erectile  organs,  as  the  penis  and 
clitoris.  In  old  tumors  of  this  description,  some  of  tlie  sacs  occasionally  become 
closed,  thus  assuming,  as  it  were,  an  independent  existence.  The  cause  of  this 
occurrence  is  probably  inflammation,  leading  either  to  direct  adhesion  of  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  arteries,  or  to  the  formation  of  cuagula.  The  con- 
tents of  these  cysts  are  cither  sero-sangninolent,  or  sanguineous.  In  the  latter 
cose  they  ore  generally  solid. 

Finally,  the  arterial  tumor  has  no  distinct,  separate  envelop ;  the  only  covering 
which  it  has  is  derived  from  the  superincumbent  structure,  as  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  which,  in  time,  becomes  atrophied  bj  the  ince%Baiit\>«eX\n%<il'i^%\^>yA 
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beneath,  nnd  altimotely  (civeB  way  by  ulcerotive  action.  In 
of  Ihe  tuuior  is  of  a  reddish  scarlet  hne,  with,  hero  and  then 
so  transiparent  as  to  allow  many  of  the  enlarged  vessels  to  I 
Oifiasionally  b  few  granules  of  adipose  matter  orerlie  the  tun 
fhrangh  its  Bubslance. 

It  will  tbuH  be  perceived  that  this  tumor  is  in  reality  no 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  fibrous,  earthy,  or  atherom 
but  simply  an  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  capillary  arteries, 
llic  lai^er  arteries  in  their  immediate  Ticinity,  and  attended 
but  less  developed  state  of  the  capillary  and  adjacent  veins. 
ciciirly  and  distinetly,  in  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  these  ' 
words,  as  was  pn-viousiyremarkcd,  in  a  gradual  evolution  an< 
mill  veins  from  tubules  that  are  imperceptible  by  the  naked  e; 
trnordinnry  size.  There  is  no  addition  of  new  vessels,  but 
fiiniied  out  of  those  which  naturally  exist  in  the  part,  enlarge' 
ill  lungth  08  well  as  in  diameter,  nndcr  the  pressure  of  the 
iilliiix  of  blood.  The  coats  of  the  vcBsels  are  not,  it  is  trae 
ii^  ihose  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  properly  so-called,  usnally 
fTiiii!  capacity  isso  much  greater  than  what  the  part  natural! 
iiiu>'t  bo  regarded  as  a  product  of  supeniutritioit,  and  notliinf 

The  origin  of  the  arterial  tumor  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  and  that  it  may  occasionally  bo  s 
prolMible ;  in  general,  however,  it  arises  without  any  assignabl 
or  mother's  mark.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
always  congenital,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to 
ailult.  This  may  he  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  tl 
niilly  BO  exceedingly  minute  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  attei 
to  assume  an  active  character.  However  this  may  be.  the  si 
diiioase  is  usnally  a  little  reddish  speck,  not  larger  than  the  h 
perfectly  free  from  pain,  and  seated  just  beneath  the  skin,  or 
oiul  partly  in  the  ■subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Its  growtl 
gnidual,  so  that  a  namber  of  months,  and  perhaps  even  seven 
before  it  atlahis  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Occasions 
ercRSCS  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  acquires  a  frightfnl  bulk. 
I  had  a  striking  illustration,  not  long  ago,  in  a  female  child,  t 
At  birth  a  reddish  spot,  aa  large  as  a  dime,  was  observed  a 
left  cheek.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  it  had  nearly  douiiled 
charlatan  now  applied  some  caustic  substance,  eventuating  in  a 
sore,  which  was  the  seat  of  occasional  heinorrliagc,  healed  in 
two  months,  leaving  an  unseemly  sear,  upwards  of  two  inehi 
red,  spongy  edges.  A  year  after  the  use  of  the  eseharotie,  v 
child,  the  tumor  was  of  immense  volume,  horribly  dtsfigurin 
pying  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  extending  fo; 
and  mouth,  upwards  to  the  eyelid  and  temple,  backwards  t 
downwards  into  the  neck,  its  nntcro-posterior  diameter  being 
half,  and  the  vertical  six.  The  tumor,  of  a  bluish  color,  an< 
consistence,  sensibly  inereased  whenever  the  child  cried,  la 
cou^'hed.  At  its  lower  and  back  part  it  had  a  peculiar  ai 
bruit,  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  During  the 
inside  of  the  cheek  had  become  much  enlai^ed,  and  now  pres 
and  bluish  appearance.  The  upper  jaw,  along  it«  alveolar  prd 
idcntly  fhim  the  same  cause,  and  was  beginning  to 
upon  the  month.  The  swelling  was  free  from  pain,  and  thei 
of  ilie  general  health. 

Ill  general,  however,  the  tnmor  proceeds  more  slowly,  and  i 

with  cases,  in  which,  after  having  made  some  progrep 

while  stationary.    When  it  begins  as  a  nevus,  it  is  not  unusa 

n^  a  little  reddish  spot  for  several  years,  when,  its  activity  hci 

why  we  know  not,  it  grow8"»(\rin!iQ^«ttWiV\^«,Mi4w«)^a! 
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The  tamor  has  generally  an  irregular  outline,  and  rarely  projects  more  than  six 
or  eight  lines  beyond  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  soft  and  com- 
pressible, the  finger  sinking  into  it  as  it  would  into  a  wet  sponge,  but  the 
moment  the  pressure  is  removed  it  immediately  regains  its  former  situation.  Its 
color  varies  in  different  cases ;  when  it  occurs  in  the  skin,  or  skin  and  cellular 
tissne,  it  is  generally  of  a  reddish  hue,  inclining  to  scarlet,  especially  in  its  earlier 
stages ;  but  in  old  cases,  and  when  it  lies  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
more  commonly  of  a  bluish  or  purplish  color.  It  beats  and  throbs  synchronously 
with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  imparts  a  peculiar 
aneurismal  thrill  to  the  finger.  Its  movements  are  often  perceptible  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  are  always  sensibly  augmented  under  the  influence  of  mental 
emotion.  When  of  considerable  volume,  the  tumor  may  produce  severe  pain  and 
other  inconvenience  by  its  pressure,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  little  local  suffering 
or  constitutional  disorder. 

Such  a  tumor  sometimes  ulcerates  and  sloughs,  causing  more  or  less  hemor- 
rhage, and  ultimately  perhaps  death.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  female  child, 
aged  ten  months,  who  had  a  congenital  arterial  nevus  upon  the  right  shoulder 
and  arm,  which  gradually  extended  down  towards  the  elbow  ;  it  was  uf  a  dark 
purple  color,  and  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  throbbing  and  beating  violently. 
The  general  health  was  good,  but  after  some  time  ulcers  began  to  form  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  tumor,  which  now  became  very  painful  and  inflamed  ;  in  a 
few  weeks  more  gangrene  set  in,  and,  gradually  progressing,  soon  destroyed  the 
little  patient.  The  hemorrhage  which  succeeds  the  ulceration  of  this  tumor, 
although  sometimes  very  profuse,  seldom  proves  fatal ;  after  the  bleeding  has 
continued  for  some  time,  the  blood  coagulates  upon  the  abraded  surface,  and 
thus  affords  the  vessels  an  opportunity  of  preventing  further  effusion.  In  the 
female,  the  hemorrhage  is  occasionally  vicarious  of  the  menstrual  flux;  the  tumor 
becomes  full  and  tense  at  the  return  of  each  period,  and,  giving  way  at  the  top, 
allows  the  blood  to  drain  off,  without  serious  injury  to  the  part  or  system.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  such  a  growth  may  degenerate,  changing  its  primitive 
character,  and  assuming  one  of  a  worse  kind,  as  the  medullary  or  melanotic. 
Without  altogether  denying  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  justify  the  condition. 

TreaimerU. — The  treatment  of  this  form  of  tumor  may  be  conducted  by  exci- 
sion, escharotics,  strangulation,  injections,  starvation,  and,  lastly,  by  amputation, 
as  when  the  disease  occupies  one  of  the  extremities.  Besides  these  methods, 
there  are  several  others  of  a  more  doubtful  and  less  trustworthy  character,  which 
will  be  briefly  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

a.  Excision  is  chiefly  adapted  to  small  arterial  tumors,  before  they  have  ac- 
quired much  functional  activity,  or  given  rise  to  any  marked  eulargment  of  the 
neighboring  arteries.  The  operation  is  then  perfectly  safe,  easy  of  execution, 
and  likely  to  be  entirely  successful.  But  if  we  wait  until  the  tumor  has  attained 
a  large  bulk,  beating  and  throbbing  violently  at  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  as 
if  it  were  ready  to  burst,  the  attempt,  besides  proving  one  of  immense  difficulty, 
may  be  attended  with  so  copious  a  hemorrhage  as  to  cause  speedy  exhaustion ; 
we  have  then  a  formidable  enemy  to  deal  with,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves 
happy  if  we  do  not  let  our  patient  perish  from  the  loss  of  blood,  gushing  forth, 
as  it  will,  in  torrents,  at  every  stroke  of  the  knife.  In  such  a  case  the  prudent 
surgeon  weighs  well,  before  he  begins  his  perilous  operation,  the  chances  of  his 
success ;  he  measures  every  inch  of  the  unexplored  territory,  and  equips  himself 
thoroughly,  at  every  point,  for  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  his  portentous  un- 
dertaking. 

When  excision  is  determined  upon,  the  rule  of  practice  is,  as  John  Bell  long 
ago  so  correctly  observed,  not  to  cut  into  the  tumor,  but  around  it,  and  yet  not 
so  widely  around  it  as  to  include  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  sound  tissue.  The 
operation  is  performed  rapidly,  the  finger  of  a  good  assistant  quickly  following  the 
luiife  in  order  to  compress  any  important  artery  that  may  be  divided,  until  the 
whole  mass  is  completely  extirpated ;  and  it  will  be  wise,  if  practicable,  always 
to  arrest  the  circulation  in  the  main  artery  leading  to  l\ie  Xumox  Aosilvix^^viXi^^gcfiL 
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the  incisions.  Removal  being  effected,  upon  the  the  principle  here  enjoined, iIk 
ligature  may  often  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  all  bleeding  ceasing  the  moment 
tlie  oporatiun  is  over ;  or  as  soon  an  the  edges  of  the  wound  arc  thuroughk  ip- 
praximated  by  the  twisted  Buture,  a  mode  of  dressing  peculiarly  adapted  to  ibis 
form  of  disease,  on  account  of  the  hemostatic  influence  exerted  by  its  comprexsion. 
b.  Small  arterial  tumors  may  oft«n  be  readily  destroyed  by  escharotics,  of  which 
I  have  found  the  Vienna  paste  to  be  preferable  to  any  other,  used  a&  in  making 
an  ordinary  issue.  The  paste  is  retaiaed  for  fifteen  minutes,  being  spread  odI 
EuEQciently  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  affected  surface  ;  the  application  is  followed 
up  by  an  emollicDt  poultice,  and  when  the  slough  is  detached  the  sore  is  tretted 
upon  general  principles.  When  the  tumor  is  very  large,  and  so  uituated  as  nut 
to  involve  any  important  structures,  interference  with  which  might  prove  preju- 
dicial, it  may  be  attacked,  cither  simultaneously  or  Buccessivcly,  at  several  pgints 
of  its  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  whole  mass  into  an  eschar.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  caustic  should  not  be  used  upon  those  parts  of  the  Ixidf 
which  arc  habitually  exposed,  n»  the  face  aud  neck. 

f.   Siraiigalalion  may  be  (.'ffected  by  trati«fixing  the  base  of  the  tnmor  with 
one  or  more  pins,  and  then  drawing  a  ligature  firmly  around  them,  so  as  to  cut 
off  at  once,   and   effectually,  ils 
Fig.  200  sanguineous  supply.      Or,  int^tesd 

of  this,  a  stout  double  thread  niaj 
be  convoyed  beneath  and  amand 
it  by  means  of  a  spcar-poiated 
needle,  provided  with  an  eve.  one 
cord  being  tied  upon  one  side  of 
the  swelling,  and  the  other  upon 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  integu- 
ment bo  sound,  the  ligation  is  pre- 
ceded by  its  careful  division  and 
reflection,  as  in  fig.  290,  In  order 
that,  when  the  niordid  growth  has 
been  removed,  it  may  he  replaced, 
and  thus  serve  to  protect  the  parts 
from  an  unseemly  cicatrice. 

When  the  tumor  is  so  flat  and 
elongated  as  not  to  admit  of  in- 
clusion hy  the  quadrn]>le  ligature, 
recourse  may  he  had  to  the  inge- 
nious expedient  of  Erichsen,  which 
combines  the  great  adranta^  of 
thorough  strangulation  with  a 
small  ultimate  cicatrice,  it  being 
unnecessary  to  embrace  an  undue 
quantity  of  integument  for  (he 
eradication  of  the  disease.  Tlie 
iiMird  i>T  flip-.  Tr»ii.fl>i.iu  L,  wLuK  o,..n|ii^i..j.  prnvi..u.  lu  op^.i-atjon  js  performed  in  the  fol- 
tb!MB"'°Ti"*i^''ihri^ria™Tf'ii'uDci"r^^^^^^  lowing  manner: — "A  long  Irian- 

iii7;'i"id.be=idm,be»t.»«roogeri.iniioun  iTioK.  gulur  nocdlc  is  threaded  on  the 

middle  of  a  whip-cord,  about  three 
yards  in  length  ;  one  half  of  this  is  stained  black  with  ink,  the  other  half  is  left 
uncolorcd.  The  needle  is  inserted  through  a  fold  of  the  sound  skin,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  one  end  of  the  tnmor,  and  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  same. 
It  is  then  carried  through,  until  a  double  tail,  at  least  six  inches  in  length,  is  left 
hanging  from  the  point  at  which  it  entered ;  it  is  next  carried  across  the  base  of 
the  tumor,  entering  aud  passing  out  beyond  its  lateral  limits,  so  as  to  leave,  as 
shown  in  lig.  291,  a  series  of  douhle  loops  about  nine  inches  in  length  un  each 
side.  Kvery  one  of  these  loops  should  be  made  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  including  that  space  of  the  tumor,  and  the  last  loop  should  be  brought  ont 
through  a  fold  of  hea\l\ij  m\«gamett\.\w:-3«vi.4  \.\ift  X.xi.xiv'ix,    la  this  way  we  have  a 
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Bcrii's  of  doable  loops,  one  white,  aud  the  other  black,  on  each  side,  as  in  fig.  391. 
All  the  white  loops  should  now  be  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  black  loops  od  the 
other,  leaving  hanging  ends  of  thread  of  correspondiug  colors. 


"  The  tumor  maj  now  be  strangulated  by  drawing  down  and  knotting  Grmlf 
each  pair  of  white  threads  on  one  side  and  each  pair  of  black  ones  on  the  other. 
In  this  way  the  tumor  ix  diridt'd  into  segments,  each  of  which  is  strangulated, 
by  a  nooso  and  a  knot :  b;  black  nuoscs  and  white  knots  on  one  side,  by  white 
Dooses  and  black  knots  on  the  other,  as  in  ^g.  292." 

d.  Slarcalion  may  be  attempted  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  tying  the 
arteries  which  immcdiatdy  feed  the  tumor,  or  else  by  oechiding  the  main  vessels 
which  lend  to  the  parts  where  the  tumor  is  located.     Of  these  two  methods, 

E reference  should  always,  if  possible,  be  given  to  the  former,  on  account  of  its 
aviiig  a  more  direct  and  controlling  influence  upon  the  arrest  of  the  morbid 
growth ;  when  the  swelling  is  very  large,  the  two  plans  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously  combined.  Ligation  of  the  arteries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tumor  should  be  perfonned  at  several  points  at  once,  otherwise  but  little  impres- 
sion will  be  likely  to  follow ;  and  care  is  taken,  in  performing  the  operation,  not 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  sabstance  of  the  tumor,  lest  embarrassing  hemorrhage 

Deligation  of  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  parts  upon  which  the  morbid 
growth  is  sitnatcd  has  hitherto  beon  practised  chiefly  upon  the  common  carotid, 
in  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  orbit,  face,  and  scalp.  The  success  has  been 
variable,  but,  in  the  main,  not  very  flattering,  and  yet  I  conceive  that  the  proce- 
dure may  be  very  proper  when  no  other  treatment  is  available.  The  misfortune, 
perliaps,  is,  that  it  is  always  employed  as  a  dernier  resort,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  so  often  failed.  Dr.  Mott,  many  years  ago, 
tied  the  common  carotid  artery  on  account  of  a  largo  arterial  tumor,  involving 
both  orbits,  the  nose,  and  part  of  the  forehead,  in  a  child  only  three  months  old; 
the  mass  gradually  diminished  in  size,  and  became  so  much  consolidated  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  it  might  afterwards  be  extirpated,  if  such  a  measure  should 
be  deemed  expedient.  The  final  result  of  the  case  has  not  been  reported.  In 
1828,  I  assisted  Dr.  George  McClellan  in  taking  up  the  right  common  carotid 
for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face  and  orbit,  in  a 
child  five  months  old.  The  operation  seemed  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  tnmor 
for  a  fortnight,  but,  at  tlic  end  of  that  time,  its  activity  was  again  aroused,  and 
it  went  on  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  until  it  caused  death  by  hemorrhage 
and  constitutional  irritation.  Dr.  Mussey,  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  and  others, 
both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  have  tied  both  carotids  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease.  The  first  of  these  surgeons  applied  the  second  ligature,  after  an  inter- 
T»l  of  twelve  da/s,  witbout  the  occurrence  of  any  untow&T^  ftyTO^XAitia,    X^"^^ 
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ca8c  of  Dr.  Warren,  a  little  upwards  of  a  month  elapsed  between  the  first  tnd 
second  operations ;  no  unpleasant  effects  supervened,  and  the  patient,  a  ma 
aged  twenty-three  years,  made  a  rapid  recovery,  although  the  arterial  tumw 
was  of  enormous  size,  involving  the  mouth,  f&be,  and  neck.     Professor  Kuhl,  o( 
Leipsic,  tied  the  left  carotid  in  a  man  of  fifty-three,  and,  in  forty-one  days  after* 
wards,  the  right  carotid,  on  account  of  an  extensive  arterial  disease  of  the  scalp. 
The  patient  recovered,  but  not  without  considerable  cerebral  disturbance  and 
repeated  hemorrhages  itrom  the  tumor.     In  tying  two  such  large  arteries  for  the 
cure  of  this  affection,  it  is  important  to  allow  a  sufficient  period  to  interrene 
between  the  two  operations  for  the  dilatation  of  the  collateral  vessels  which  sop- 
ply  the  brain,  so  as  to  enable  this  organ  to  obtain  the  requisite  supply  of  blood 
for  the  proper  execution  of  its  functions.     Several  cases.  It  is  true,  ba?e  lately 
been  published,  in  which  the  ligation  was  performed  after  a  very  brief  inteml. 
without  any  serious  detriment  to  the  cerebral  circulation,  bat  this  fiact  does  not 
invalidate  the  necessity  of  this  precaution  in  the  class  of  maladies  in  question. 

Mr.  Oliver  Pemberton,  in  a  paper  in  the  London  Lancet,  for  May,  1860,  has 
adduced  some  valuable  statistics  upon  this  subject.  Of  35  cases  in  which  the 
ligature  was  applied  to  the  principal  trunk  of  the  artery  leading  to  the  tumor, 
14  w^ere  cured,  10  died,  9  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  2  the  result  was  imperfectly 
given.  In  6  of  these  35  cases  the  operation  was  performed  for  vascular  growtia 
of  the  orbit,  and,  of  these,  5  were  cured.  In  10  other  cases  in  which  the  branches 
of  the  main  artery  were  ligated,  not  one  was  permanently  relieved. 

e.  Of  the  various  injections  that  have  been  used  for  the  relief  of  this  tumor, 
the  principal  are  nitric  acid,  creasote,  iodine,  and  perchloride  of  iron,  introdnced 
in  small  quantity,  either  pure  or  diluted,  with  a  delicate  syringe,  similar  to  that 
spoken  of  under  the  head  of  aneurism.  These  fluids  are  all  more  or  less  irritat- 
ing, while  several  of  them  are  capable  of  exciting  high  inflammation ;  hence  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  they  should  be  employed  with  the  greatest  po^• 
sible  care  and  gentleness.  At  least  one  case  is  upon  record,  where  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid,  injected  into  a  small  arterial  growth  of  a  child,  caused  death  by  cob- 
vulsions. 

The  only  really  unobjectionable  injection,  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  a 
strong  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  a  few  drops  of  w^hich  may  be  deposited 
in  different  parts  of  the  tumor,  by  means  of  a  delicate  syringe,  the  nozzle  of 
which,  introduced  subcutaucously,  is  moved  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break 
up  the  coats  of  some  of  the  capillary  vessels.  Coagulation  occurs  almost  instan- 
taneously, and  in  the  course  of  five  to  ten  days  the  whole  growth  drops  off  in  the 
form  of  a  slough,  leaving  a  sore  which  gradually  heals  by  granulation.  By 
means  of  this  salt,  which  is  now  rapidly  coming  into  use  as  a  hemostatic,  I  am 
satisfied  that  any  case  of  arterial  or  venous  tamor,  unless  very  bulky,  may  be 
promptly  and  effectually  cured. 

/.  Finally,  among  the  subordinate  and  less  certain  remedies  may  be  mentioned 
the  use  of  heated  needles,  the  seton,  vaccination,  and  compression. 

The  introduction  of  heaied  needles  into  the  midst  of  the  morbid  growth  was 
strongly  recommended,  some  years  ago,  by  several  American  surgeons,  who  fol- 
lowed up  the  suggestion  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  cases  illustrative  of 
its  efficacy.  On  the  strength  of  these  reports,  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  of 
the  remedy  in  a  number  of  instances  which  fell  into  my  hands  shortly  afterwards, 
but  such  was  my  disappointment  that  I  soon  abandoned  it  altogether.  My 
opinion  is  that  few  practitioners  now  employ  it,  or  have  any  particular  confidence 
in  its  efficacy.  In  performing  the  operation,  which  is  adapted  only  to  very  small 
arterial  tumors,  a  number  of  slender,  sharp-pointed  needles,  generally  as  many  as 
three,  four,  or  five,  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle,  and  heated  red,  are  thrust 
into  different  parts  of  the  morbid  grow^th,  where  they  arc  retained  until  they 
become  cool,  when  they  are  withdrawn,  the  introduction  being  repeated  every 
three  or  four  days,  the  object  being  to  provoke  an  effusion  of  plasma.  Besides 
the  ])ain  attending  this  procedure,  such  is  its  uncertainty,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  deti.eTve^  a  pla^e  amon^^  the  regular  and  accredited  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease. 
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A  few  cases  of  cure  of  the  arterial  tumor  by  vaccination  have  been  reported. 
The  remedy  is,  of  course,  applicable  only  to  persons  whose  system  has  not  been 
previously  protected  by  this  operation  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, that  the  vims  should  be  inserted  at  different  points,  so  that  the  effects  of 
the  resulting  inflammation  shall  be  deeply  felt  by  the  whole  growth.  The  oper- 
ation is  sometimes  followed  by  violent  inflammation  and  high  constitutional 
disturbance,  threatening  convulsions,  and  other  serious  accidents. 

The  8eton  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  reliable  than  any  other  of  these  sub- 
ordinate remedies ;  introduced  underneath  the  tumor,  and  left  there  until  suppu- 
ration is  fully  established.  If  the  growth  is  small,  a  single  thread  may  suffice, 
otherwise  three  or  four  may  be  necessary,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  larger  number.  A 
small  needle,  inserted  into  a  handle,  is  used,  the  cord  being  dragged  through  so 
as  to  fill  the  puncture  made  by  the  instrument,  thereby  preventing  hemorrhage. 
I  have  treated  three  cases  of  small  arterial  tumors  on  the  scalp  successfully  by 
this  method. 

Compreasian  is  sometimes  employed,  generally  through  the  medium  of  the  pad 
of  a  truss,  or  of  a  piece  of  ivory,  coin,  or  sheet  lead,  confined  by  adhesive  strips 
and  a  roller.  To  prove  efficient,  it  must  be  made  in  a  steady,  uniform  manner, 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  chiefly  adapted  being  those  in  which  the  tumor  is  diminu- 
tive, and  situated  upon  a  hard,  bony  surface.  The  procedure  is  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory. 

g.  When  the  tumor  is  irremediable  by  the  various  measures  now  described, 
and  is  so  sitnated  as  to  admit  of  it,  amputation  may  become  necessary.  Much 
as  such  a  step  is  to  be  regretted,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  take  it  when  the 
disease  occupies  a  finger,  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  or  thigh. 

SECT.  II. — VENOUS  TUMORS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  described  a  morbid  growth,  compK)sed  chiefly  of 
dilated  and  varicose  veins,  held  together  by  connective  tissue ;  situated,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  the  scalp,  cheek,  lip,  and  chin,  but  also  liable  to  occur  in  other 
regions,  as  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  submucous  cellular  substance  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  vulva  may,  likewise,  be  mentioned  as  occasional  seats  of  the 
disease,  and  there  is  one  form  of  hem<)rrhoidal  tumor  which  evidently  closely 
assimilates  itself  to  it  in  structure  Var}''ing  in  size  and  prominence,  it  may, 
originally,  not  be  larger  than  a  small  pimple,  which,  gradually  spreading  in 
diiferent  directions,  may  ultimately  acquire  an  extraordinary  bulk,  forming  a 
considerable  projection,  and  occupying  a  diameter  many  inches  in  extent.  Its 
color  is  usually  purple,  or  claret,  either  continuously,  or  intermixed  with  various 
shades  of  red ;  occasionally  it  is  dark-mottled,  especially  when  the  enlarged  veins 
lie  n(*urer  the  surface  at  one  point  than  at  another,  thus  rendering  their  contents 
distinctly  visible  through  the  attenuated  integument.  In  its  consistence  it  is 
soft  and  spongy,  diminishing  sensibly  under  pressure,  but  speedily  regaining  its 
former  bulk  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  free  from  pulsation,  bruit,  and 
expansion,  and  is  comparatively  little  influenced  by  mental  emotion.  Sometimes 
the  growth  is  tardy,  at  other  times  rapid ;  it  is  usually  congenital,  but  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  life ;  sometimes,  and  most  generally,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  and  at  other  times  as  a  consequence  of  external  injnry.  At  first  there  is 
commonly  no  cutaneous  involvement,  the  tumor  being  strictly  limited  to  the 
cellular  tissue ;  by  and  by,  however,  the  skin  becomes  uniformly  attenuated,  or 
thickened  at  one  spot,  and  atrophied  at  another,  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  morbid  structure.  As  the  disease  advances,  but  generally  not  until 
the  tumor  has  attained  considerable  bulk,  ulceration  may  take  place,  followed 
by  occasional  hemorrhage,  chiefly  of  a  venous  character,  and  easily  checked  by 
pressure. 

The  venous  tumor  consists  of  a  network  of  dilated  capillaries,  not  of  new 
development,  but  simply  an  exaggeration  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  part 
where  the  morbid  growth  is  situated.  They  are  connected  together  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  are  more  or  less  tortuous  in  their  &\apo^\\AOii,  ^tA  \sk&N^  ^ilv^^^-- 
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ingly  thin,  delicate  walls,  so  that,  when  a  body  of  this  kind  is  excised,  thej  im- 
mediately collapse,  the  structure,  which  previously  formed  a  large  mass,  shrinkiog 
away  into  a  little,  spongy  remnant.  In  the  specimens  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  no  abnormal  vascular  cells  or  fibrous  bands  were  dis- 
tinguishable;  and,  as  the  operations  performed  for  their  removal  were  almost 
bloodless,  it  is  evident  that  the  arteries  which  entered  into  their  composition 
must  have  been  exceedingly  small  and  few  in  number.  In  very  old  and  large 
growths  of  this  kind,  some  of  the  individual  veins  are  occasionally  of  •enormoas 
size,  as  well  as  remarkably  tortuous,  and  contain  fibrinous  and  earthy  concretions, 
lodged  in  separate  compartments.  Such  occurrences  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  venous  tumors  on  the  trunk  and  buttocks. 

The  venous  tumor  is  most  easily  dealt  with  by  excision,  and,  unless  the  growth 
is  of  inordinate  volume,  such  a  procedure  will  be  almost  bloodless.  Should  any 
considerable  artery  be  embraced  in  the  general  mass,  it  must,  of  course,  be  se- 
cured, either  during  the  dissection,  or  immediately  after  it  has  been  completed. 
The  same  rule  of  cutting  round  the  tumor,  and  not  into  it,  should  be  observed 
hero  as  in  the  removal  of  arterial  growths. 

When  the  knife  is  objectionable,  a  venous  tumor,  if  small,  may  readily  be 
destroyed  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron.  The  procedure  is  perfectly  safe,  and  productive  of  little 
suffering.  I  have  performed  the  operation  in  several  cases  with  very  gratifying 
results.  The  diseased  tissues  usually  slough  off  in  from  five  to  eight  days.  Such 
growths  may  also  be  readily  destroyed  by  strangulation,  either  with  the  ligature 
alone,  or  with  the  ligature  and  needle,  in  the  form  of  the  twisted  suture ;  if  very 
large,  however,  they  must  not  be  meddled  with  in  this  way,  otherwise,  violent 
inflammation  arising,  the  operation  may  prove  fatal. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  THEIR 

APPENDAGES. 

The  bones,  being  organized  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  soft  structures, 
are  liable  to  similar  diseases,  both  of  a  benign  and  malignant  nature.  The  pres- 
ence of  earthy  matter,  however,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  solidity  and 
strength,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  organs  for  locomotion,  exerts  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  their  diseases,  not  only  as  it  respects  their  frequency,  but  also  their 
progress,  the  character  of  their  prod  ucts,  and  the  mode  of  their  termination.  This 
influence  is  particularly  noticeable,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  difliculty  with  which 
inflamed  osseous  tissue  suppurates,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  becomes  softened  and  deprived  of  its  vitality,  even,  apparently,  under  very 
slight  action.  Inflamed  soft  texture  generally  suppurates  with  remarkable  readi- 
ness, and  often  becomes  the  seat  of  large  abscesses ;  in  pure  osteitis,  on  the  con- 
trary, pus  is  rarely  seen  in  any  form,  much  less  in  that  of  abscesses,  such  an 
occurrence  being  usually  impossible,  first,  on  account,  probably,  of  some  peculiar- 
ity in  the  habits  of  the  secernent  vessels,  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  al)senee  cif 
free  cellular  substance,  which,  in  the  soft  tissues,  always  serves  as  a  bed  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  the  purulent  fluid.  Bones  inflame  with  diflS- 
culty,  but  when  the  morbid  process  is  once  fairly  lighted  up,  it  is  sure  to  produce 
the  most  serious  structural  disorder,  often  followed  by  the  worst  consequences, 
as  softening,  protracted  ulceration,  hypertropliy,  fragility,  and  even  necrosis.  In 
tertiary  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatV^m^  wv^  «»<iwt4^ ,  \Vv^  Vi^w^^  fc^o^eutly  suffer  im- 
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menselj,  receiving  and  harboring  disease  with  great  facility.  They  are  a  com- 
iDou  seat  of  Tarious  kinds  of  tumors,  especially  the  benign,  some  of  which,  as  the 
exostoses,  are  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  their  own  structure,  while 
others  are  essentially  different  in  most  particulars.  The  heterologous  formations 
have  all  been  observed  in  the  skeleton,  but  their  great  rarity  has  been  a  subject 
of  remark  by  every  systematic  writer.  The  most  common  of  these  formations  is 
the  tubercular,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  caries  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal 
bones,  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  and  in  certain  affections  of  the  larger  joints 
of  the  extremities. 

SECT.  I. — PERIOSTITia 

The  occurrence  of  periostitis  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  its  causes  being  those 
of  osteitis,  with  which,  especially  in  its  acute  form,  it  is  usually  associated. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  causes  are  various  kinds  of  external  injury,  as 
fractures  and  dislocations,  blows,  contusions,  gunshot  wounds,  and  the  application 
of  cscharotic  substances ;  and  the  effects  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis,  ope- 
rating upon  a  disordered  and  dilapidated  state  of  the  system.  There  is  one  form 
of  whitlow  which  consists  essentially  of  periostitis,  attacking  usually  one  of  the 
fingers,  and  liable,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  to  terminate  in  extensive 
suppuration  and  necrosis  of  the  distal  phalanx.  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum, 
of  a  very  severe  and  destructive  nature,  is  occasionally  produced  by  deep-seated 
abscesses,  extending  to,  and  irritating  that  membrane,  as  sometimes  happens,  for 
example,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  where  the  matter  burrows  extensively  among 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  met  with,  the  acute  and 
chronic,  the  latter  being  the  more  common. 

ACUTE   PERIOSTITIS. 

In  the  acute  form  of  inflammation,  the  fibrous  membrane  is  commonly  of  a 
reddi.sh,  pink,  or  lilac  hue,  its  vessels  are  loaded  with  blood,  and  its  substance  is 
sensibly  softened,  as  well  as  slightly  thickened  from  interstitial  deposits.  Its 
attachment  to  the  bones  is  also  considerably  diminished,  so  that  it  may  be  pretty 
readily  peeled  off,  and  the  cellular  substance  immediately  over  its  outer  surface 
is  generally  infiltrated  with  sero-albuminous  matter.  Those  changes,  which  are 
present,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  cases  of  periostitis,  are  often  very  con- 
spicuous upon  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bone,  and  in  incised  wounds  of  the 
muscles,  involving  the  membrane  in  question. 

The  disease  not  unfrequently  passes  into  suppuration,  the  occurrence  being 
particularly  liable  to  happen  in  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity, as  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  in  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb  and  fingers ; 
in  the  former  as  a  consequence  of  cold  acting  upon  a  stmnious  constitution,  or 
of  the  effects  of  mercury,  or  of  mercury  and  syphilis,  and  in  the  latter  as  a 
result  of  whitlow.  Much  diversity  exists  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  sup- 
purative action  ;  most  generally  it  is  rather  tardy,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  proceeds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  committing  excessive  ravages  in  a  few 
days.  However  this  may  be,  the  pus  is  rarely  of  a  healthy,  laudable  nature, 
but  almost  always  very  thin,  bloody,  and  offensive,  with  flakes  of  curdy  matter 
and  the  debris  of  broken-down,  softened  tissue. 

Mortification  is  another  termination  of  this  disease.  The  occurrence  is  charac- 
terized by  a  dirty,  ash-colored  appearance  of  the  affected  membrane,  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  very  much  softened  in  its  texture,  and  saturated  with  a  foul 
offensive  fluid,  emitting  an  unmistakably  gangrenous  odor.  Such  an  event  is 
necessarily  associated  with  necrosis  of  the  corresponding  bone,  and  frequently, 
also,  with  mortification  of  the  endosteum,  all  perishing  together  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  their  vascular  connections.  The  best  examples  of  this 
mode  of  tennination  occur  in  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
jaws,  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  in  that  of  the  tibia  from  the  effects  of 
syphilis.     The  sloughs,  which  are  always  tough  8^d  B\^T(iddY ,  ^i^  M^M-aSX-^  "Ooxor^^ 
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off  with  considerable  difficnlty,  owing  to  the  tardy  and  imperfect  action  cf  the 
circumjacent  structures. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  periostitis  are  such  as  nsuallj  attend  inflamma- 
tion of  the  deep-seated  structures  generally,  the  pain  being  of  a  yiolent  and 
pulsatile  character,  and  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  diffuse  and  oedematoos, 
with  excessive  heat  of  surface,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  announced  by  a  marked  increase  of  suffering; 
and  as  the  pus  accumulates  the  superincumbent  integuments  assume  a  shining, 
glossy,  erysipelatous  aspect,  pitting  under  pressure,  and  imparting  a  distinct 
sense  of  fluctuation.  Both  in  suppuration  and  mortification  the  pain  is  ex- 
quisite, and  the  patient  generally  labors  under  high  fever  and  often  also  under 
delirium. 

In  periostitis  consequent  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  the  suffering 
is  always  worst  at  night,  the  pain  being  of  a  severe,  aching,  or  gnawing  character, 
and  invariably  aggravated  when  the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed.  Small,  cir- 
cumscribed swellings,  or  nodes,  frequently  exist,  and  are  exquisitely  tender  on 
pressure  and  motion,  the  skin  over  them  being  red,  inflamed,  and  oedematous. 
The  contents  of  these  swellings  are  generally  of  a  thick  gummy  character,  pos- 
sessing none  of  the  properties  of  genuine  pus. 

In  gouty  and  rheumatic  periostitis  the  pain  is  deep-seated,  wandering,  or 
migratory,  and  generally  very  severe  ;  the  soft  parts  over  the  seat  of  the  disease 
are  discolored,  glossy,  and  puffy ;  slight  effusions  of  sero-plastic  matter  often 
exist  beneath  the  affected  membrane,  forming  small,  rough,  and  irregular  swell- 
ings, which  are  easily  detected  by  the  finger ;  the  system  is  disordered  by  fever ; 
the  perspiration  is  acid  and  copious ;  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored, 
depositing  a  large  quantity  of  lateritious  substance  upon  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. The  most  reliable  symptoms,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  are,  the  shift- 
ing character  of  the  disease,  the  involvement  of  thQ  joints,  and  the  history  of  the 
case. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  periostitis,  a  primary  object  is  to  seek  for  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  it.  The  traumatic  form  is  to  be 
managed  upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic  principles.  Idiopathic  periostitis  is  often 
a  self-limited  affection,  tending  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  despite  the  best 
directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon.  Examples  of  this  constantly  occur  in  whitlow 
and  in  some  varieties  of  necrosis,  in  which  periostitis  commonly  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  the  morbid  action  being  apparently  dependent  rather  upon  some 
inscrutalile  constitutional  trouble  than  any  special  local  cause.  General  treat- 
ment can  seldom  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  any  case,  while  in  many  it  con- 
stitutes our  most  valuable  resource,  no  progress  of  a  favorable  character  being 
made  without  it.  In  the  more  severe  forms,  bloodletting,  active  purgatives,  and 
the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture,  will  probably  be  required,  along  with  anodynes, 
to  allay  the  excessive  pain  which  is  so  often  present.  The  most  important  topical 
remedies  are  leeches,  iodine,  blisters,  and  saturnine  lotions  with  laudanum.  If 
great  tension  exist  with  a  tendency  to  suppuration,  deep  incisions  are  made, 
without  waiting  for  fluctuation,  which  is  often  extremely  diflicult  of  detection, 
unless  the  affected  structure  is  very  superficial,  as,  for  example,  in  periostitis 
of  the  tibia.  The  necessity  of  this  operation  cannot  be  too  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon,  as  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  afford  prompt  relief  to  the 
suffering,  and  obviate  extensive  and  irremediable  mischief,  as  must  inevitably 
happen  when  the  matter  is  permitted  to  burrow.  When  mortification  takes 
place,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  syphilitic  periostitis  the  best  remedy  is  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  five 
to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. If  nodes  form,  they  will  generally  disappear  under  the  influence  of  iodine, 
blisters,  or  mercurial  inunctions,  and  will  seldom  demand  interference  with  the 
knife. 

Periostitis  caused  by  rheumatism  and  gout  requires  the  use  of  colchicum,  with 
systematic  purgation,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  slight  ptyalism,  with  leeches^ 
fomentations,  and  alkaline  and  anodNXL^  \\\i\m^\i\A, 
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CHRONIC  PERIOSTITIS. 

The  periosteora  is  often  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  its  substance  becom- 
ing thickened  and  indurated  from  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter.  The  hypertro- 
phy— for  so  it  may  be  termed — often  involves  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
forming  a  diffuse,  incompressible  swelling,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  oven  osseous 
in  its  character.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enlargement  is  very  small 
and  circumscribed,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the  little  finger  or  half  a 
dime.  It  may  be  caused  by  some  specific  constitutional  poison,  especially  the 
syphilitic,  or  by  external  violence,  as  a  blow,  fall,  or  kick,  as  16  often  the  case 
when  it  exists  on  the  skull.  However  induced,  its  development  is  attended  with 
a  constant,  deep-seated,  gnawing  pain,  which  is  usually  most  severe  at  night 
when  the  body  becomes  warm  in  bed,  and  which  occasionally  assumes  a  true 
neuralgic  character.  After  continuing  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  often  remains 
stationary,  or  it  gradually  disappears  by  absorption,  or  it  excites  suppuration  in 
the  superimposed  tissues. 

These  chronic  affections  of  the  periosteum  are  generally  peculiarly  obstinate 
and  intractable,  requiring  specific  remedies,  frequently  varied  and  long  continued, 
for  their  cure.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  Donovan's  solution,  and  the 
different  preparations  of  arsenic,  with  blisters,  iodine,  leeches,  the  vapor  bath, 
and  mercurial  fumigations,  are  the  means  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  In 
obstinate  cases,  resisting  the  ordinary  remedies,  free  incisions,  extending  through 
the  substance  of  the  thickened  and  indurated  membrane  down  to  the  bone,  will 
afford  more  relief  than  anything  else,  especially  if  the  wound  is  made  to  sup- 
purate abundantly. 

Bony  tumors,  growths  or  deposits  of  this  membrane  are  to  be  treated  upon 
the  same  principles  as  exostoses,  properly  so  termed.  When  small,  not  painful, 
or  not  inconveniently  situated,  they  will  probably  require  no  attention.  Occa- 
sionally they  disappear  spontaneously,  or  under  the  influence  of  very  simple 
remedies.  Such  formations  are  nearly  always  caused  by  the  effects  of  the  gouty, 
rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  poison,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  greatly  benefited  by 
iodide  of  potassium  and  a  mild  course  of  mercury. 

Finally,  the  periosteum  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  heterologous  formations, 
as  the  melanotic  and  tubercular.  In  carcinoma  of  the  bones,  the  membrane  is 
now  and  then  implicated  secondarily,  but  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  primary  seat  of 
this  malady.  In  a  number  of  dissections  which  I  have  made  of  encephaloid 
disease  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts,  I  have  found  it  entirely  intact,  not  even 
thickened  or  indurated. 

SECT.  II. — ENDOSTEITIS  OR  OSTEOMYELITIS. 

Under  this  name  may  be  described  a  disease  of  the  medullary  membrane,  now 
known  as  the  endosteum,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  true  inflammation.  It 
may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  almost  invariably  coexists  with  more  or  less 
osteitis. 

The  causes  are  generally  of  a  traumatic  nature,  consisting  of  fractures,  gun- 
shot wounds,  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  vio- 
lent blows,  contusions,  concussion  of  the  spongy  tissue,  and  laceration  of  the 
endosteum  by  the  saw  in  amputation  of  the  limbs,  of  which  the  lesion  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  consequence,  as  is  shown  by  the  suppuration  and  necrosis 
which  so  often  follow  this  operation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease 
is  frequently  produced  by  the  mere  concession  of  the  limbs,  transmitting  its  inju- 
rious effects  along  the  canals  of  the  long  bones,  thereby,  perhaps,  partially  de- 
taching portions  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  so  inducing  serious  disruption  of 
the  circulation.  Cold  is  another  cause  of  endosteitis,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  tibia,  and 
other  long  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  originate  in  this  manner.  Occasionally  the 
malady  depends  upon  some  constitutional  taint,  as  the  syphilitic,  strumous^  or 
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scorbatic,  awakening  inflammation  eousentaneonslv  in  the  eDdosteam,  osseous 
tissue,  and  periosteum. 

TIic  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  Wst  studied  in  one  of  the  long  bones, 
as  the  femur  or  tibia,  after  amputation.  If  several  davs  hare  elapsed  since  tbe 
operation,  tbe  membrane  will  ))e  found  to  be  of  a  pale  pink  hae,  more  or  le88 
injected,  and  a))parently  a  little  thickened ;  the  marrow  is  abnormallv  soft;  and 
the  cells  of  the  s^pongy  structure  of  the  canal  are  pervaded  by  a  sero-sangaineoos 
fluid.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  inflammation  is  more  fuUj  established,  the 
discoloration  of  the  endosteum  is  of  a  more  decided  character,  being  of  a  deeper 
red  with  a  shade  of  brown  or  purple,  the  fatty  matter  is  broken  up  into  a  semi- 
liquid  substance,  and,  in  addition  to  the  bloody  sanies  just  alluded  to,  evident 
traces  of  pus  arc  seen,  forming  numerous  little  points,  of  a  yellowish  aspect, 
which,  gradually  coalescing,  at  length  assume  the  character  of  small  abscesses. 
When  the  disease  is  uncommonly  violent  or  protracted,  portions  of  the  endosteum 
are  converted  into  real  eschars,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  of  a  eharacteristictllj 
fetid  smell  ;  the  periosteum  opposite  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action  is  detached, 
and  the  intervening  part  of  the  bone,  thus  deprived  of  its  vessels,  speedily 
perishes. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  years,  the  osseous 
structure  is  rendered  abnormally  hard,  den.se,  and  heavy,  the  medullary  canal  is 
in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  obliterated,  and  the  endosteum  at  the  seat  of 
the  morbid  action  is  completely  destroyed.  Small  cavities  filled  with  a  soft  oily 
material,  or  fatty  gelatinous  substance,  and  surrounded  by  softened,  vascular, 
reticulated  tissue,  are  not  unfrequently  found ;  and  cases  are  occasionally  met 
with,  although  rarely,  in  which  there  are  small  abscesses  and  dead  pieces  of 
bone.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  affected  bone  is  generally  more 
or  less  changed  in  its  form,  rough  on  the  surface,  and  remarkably  compact  and 
heavy. 

The  symptoms  of  endosteitis  are  so  vague  and  unreliable  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  tliem  from  those  which  attend  inflam- 
mation of  the  bones  and  tlieir  fibrous  envelop.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  the 
disease  occurs  as  the  result  of  injury,  as  after  amputation,  that  anything  even 
like  a  plausible  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to  its  real  nature.  Under  such 
circumstances,  upun  taking  off  the  first  dressings,  the  wound  opposite  the  end  of 
the  bone  will  probably  be  found  to  be  gaping  and  filled  with  pus,  the  bone  itself 
being  either  entirely  denuded,  or  only  slightly  covered  with  lymph  below,  while  the 
medullary  membrane  is  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  color,  and  more  or  less  vascular. 
If  six  or  eight  days  have  elapsed  since  the  operation,  the  exposed  medullary 
surface  will  be  likely  to  be  studded  with  pale,  flabby,  unhealthy  granulations, 
somewhat  sensitive  to  the  touch,  if  not  decidedly  painful,  and  discharging  an 
abundance  of  thin,  sero-sanguinolent  fluid.  Around  this  red  and  inflamed  circle, 
the  compact  layer  exhibits  an  unusually  white,  glistening  appearance,  without 
any  trace  of  reparative  action ;  in  fact,  the  bone  is  divitalized,  or,  if  not  actually 
dead,  it  soon  will  be.  Superadded  to  these  phenomena,  there  is  occasionally  an 
escape  of  marrow,  with  or  without  fragments  of  the  medullary  membrane;  a 
sure  sign  of  the  inflamed  and  disorganized  state  of  the  parts. 

Endosteitis  is  always  attended  with  considerable  swelling  and  puffiness  of  the 
soft  structures  immediately  over  the  affected  parts,  but  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  discoloration  of  the  surface,  or  any  unusual  pain.  Considerable  irritative 
fever  is  commonly  present ;  the  skin  has  a  peculiar  sallow  hue  ;  and  there  are 
apt  to  be  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  followed  by  copious  sweats, 
generally  of  a  disagreeable  acid  nature*  When  the  disease  is  idiopathic,  there 
may  be  tumefaction  and  pain,  deep-seated  and  throbbing,  at  the  site  of  inflam- 
mation, but  neither  of  them  of  so  diHinctive  a  character  as  to  be  of  any  service 
in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

Endosteitis  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  dangerous  malady ;  for 
when  severe  or  wide-spread,  it  is  apt  not  only  to  cause  extensive  necrosis,  but  it 
may  destroy  the  patient  by  the  induction  of  phlebitis  in  the  prineipai  veins  of 
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the  corresponding  limb,  and  abscesses  in  the  diflFerent  viscera,  especially  the 
lungs  and  liver.  Occasionally,  it  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  assuming  a  kind 
of  endemic  teivlency.  Thus,  in  1814,  nearly  all  the  patients  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
in  Paris,  who  died  after  amputation,  and  the  number  was  quite  considerable, 
were  observed  to  have  suppuration  in  the  medullary  membrane  of  the  long  bones. 

The  treatment  of  endosteitis  nmst  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlogistic 
principles,  local  and  constitutional,  in  the  hope  of  limiting  morbid  action  and 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  gangrene.  If  the  medullary  canal 
is  exposed,  some  mildly  stimulating  injection,  such  as  a  very  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  tannin,  or  acetate  of  zinc,  may  be  useful,  the  part  being  pro- 
tected from  the  atmosphere  by  lint  wet  with  a  similar  fluid,  or  an  emollient 
cataplasm.  When  the  membrane  is  affected  in  its  continuity,  and  there  is  much 
swelling  of  the  soft  structures,  free  incisions  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  relieve 
tension  and  promote  the  escape  of  efiFused  fluids.  If  there  is  reason  to  ai)pre- 
hend  the  existence  of  medullary  abscess,  as  there  will  be  if  there  is  deep-seated, 
aching,  gnawing,  or  boring  pain,  with  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
the  surgeon  must  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  upon  the  matter  with  a  small  trephine 
as  the  only  chance  of  averting  still  more  serious  conseiiuences. 

In  the  strictly  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  our  chief  reliance  is  upon  iodide 
of  iron  and  potassium,  with  minute  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  tonics,  cod- 
liver  oil,  change  of  air,  and  counter-irritation.  In  the  more  hopeless  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  trephine  the  afiected  bone,  or  even  to  resort  to  amputation 

SECT.  III. OSTEITIS. 

Osteitis  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  especially  in  early  life,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  osseous  tissue  at  that  period  rendering  it  more 
susceptible  of  disease  than  in  old  age,  when  many  of  the  vessels  shrink  and 
disappear.  It  may  be  primitive  or  consecutive,  acute  or  chronic ;  and  in  either 
case  it  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  ])ortion  of  a  bone,  or  pervade  its  entire 
length  and  breadth,  although  this  is  unusual.  The  spongy  tissue  suffers  more 
frequently  than  the  compact ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is  that  in  the  flrst  the 
disease  often  passes  into  ulceration,  whiles  in  the  latter  it  more  frequently  causes 
necrosis,  or  mortification,  the  two  structures  being  evidently  endowed  with  dif- 
ferent powers  of  resisting  the  effects  of  inflammation.  The  pieces  most  liable 
to  be  affecte<l  are  those  which  are  naturally  the  least  covered  by  soft  substance, 
as  the  tibia,  fibula,  ulna,  daviele,  and  frontal  bone.  The  disease  is  generally  slow 
in  its  progress,  and  a  considerable  period  may,  therefore,  ela]>.se  before  there  is 
any  very  appreciable  alt(»ration  of  tissue.  Cases,  however,  occur,  where  it 
proceeds  with  immcfuse  an<i  overwhelming  rapidity,  sup)>uration,  ulceration,  and 
even  mortification  appearing  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  the  comuK.'nce- 
mcnt  of  the  attack. 

If  a  heme  laboring  under  inflammation  is  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  several  important  structural  changes  of  great  interest.  At  first  it  is 
simply  enlarged,  although  less  so  than  is  usually  imagined,  because  much  of  what 
appears  to  lje  an  increase  of  volume  is  due  rather  to  swelling  of  the  ju'riosteum, 
than  to  any  actiml  expansion  of  the  osseous  tissue  itself.  Gradually  the  anVcted 
bone  loses  its  density,  becoming  softened,  and  infiltrated  with  a  sanguin(»h'nt 
fluid,  of  a  sero-plastic  nature,  and  assuming  a  bright  reddish  hue,  the  capillaries 
being  very  numerous,  turgid,  and  distinct.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  osseous 
fibres  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  widened  intervals  are  immediately  filh.'d 
with  inflammatory  deposits,  often  intermingled  with  little  clots  of  ])ure  blood. 
These  alterations  are  always  attended  by  an  absorption  of  earthy  matter,  which 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  I>one  both  soft  and  spongy,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  causes  an  actual  diminution  of  its  weight.  The  lamella  of  the  compact  sub- 
stance arc  resolved,  as  it  were,  into  their  primitive  distinctness,  the  llaveisian 
canals  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  cells  of  the  areolar  texture  are  n^marksibly 
rarefied.  When  the  disease  has  reached  its  maximum^  \\\q  o«»^<»>\%  Ws>\\  \  \^ 
frequently  so  soft  as  to  be  eaaily  bent  and  cut   Wheu  lYie  \\Ausiiii«XAC)w\>^  ^\\v^^- 
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ficial,  affecting  the  outer  layers  of  a  bone,  it  always  promptly  extends  to  the 
periosteum,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes  red,  swollen,  and  infiltrated  with 
serous  and  plastic  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inner  structure  is  involved, tbe 
endostcum  is  sure  to  suffer,  assuming  a  discolored,  bloodshot  appearance,  while  the 
adipose  matter  is  either  rapidly  absorbed,  or  converted  into  a  soft  diffloent  mass, 
of  a  light  reddish  hue,  and  of  a  peculiarly  fetid  character.  When  the  infltmint- 
tion  of  the  bone  is  at  all  extensive,  both  periosteum  and  endostenm  participtte 
in  the  morbid  action,  and  it  is  in  these  cases,  more  especially,  that,  the  cireulatioi 
being  cut  off  by  fibrinous  exudations,  necrosis  is  liable  to  arise. 

Osteitis  may  terminate  in  resolution,  the  morbid  phenomena  gradoany  disap- 
pearing, and  the  affected  structures  regaining  their  primitive  texture ;  or  the 
disease  may  cease,  and  the  bone  become  indurated  and  enlarged  by  interstitial 
osseous  deposits ;  or,  lastly,  the  inflammation  may  pass  into  suppuration,  nlcen- 
tion,  softening,  or  mortification,  the  results  resembling  those  of  inflammation  nf 
the  soft  parts.     It  is  seldom  that  a  boue,  after  having  been  inflamed  for  aaj 

Fig.  293. 


Hypertropby  of  the  tibia  from  inflammaiioa. 

length  of  time,  will  not,  upon  recovery,  remain  somewhat  hypertrophied,  or 
larger  and  harder  than  it  was  before  the  attack,  as  seen  in  fig.  293.  It  is,  in 
fact,  nature's  mode  of  cure,  the  process  which  she  employs  for  repairing  the 
mischief  committed  by  the  disease. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  osteitis  are  either  traumatic  or  constitutional,  the 
former  consisting  of  injuries  inflicted  in  surgical  operations,  fractures,  contusions, 
and  wounds,  especially  gunshot  and  punctured,  and  the  latter  of  a  syphilitic, 
strumous,  scorl)utic,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  taint  of  the  system,  together  with  the 
operation  of  cold.     The  disease  may  begin  directly  in  the  osseous  tissue,  or  this 
may  be  involved  secondarily,  from  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  surrounding 
parts.     Thus,  in  dislocations,  particularly  compound,  and  also  in  simple  disloca- 
tions of  the  larger  hinge-joints,  as  the  elbow  and  knee,  the  inflammation  consequent 
upon  the  accident  is  nearly  always  communicated  to  the  contigruous  extremities 
of  the  bones,  rendering  them  soft  and  brittle,  and  liable  to  give  way  under  the 
slightest  influences.     In  like  manner  the  periosteum  often  becomes  the  propagator 
of  the  morbid  action ;  for,  although,  in  general,  this  membrane  serves  to  ward 
off  disease,  forming  a  kind  of  wall  between  the  soft  structures  and  the  bones, 
yet  this  barrier  is  not  unfrequently  overleaped,  and  inflammation  kindled  up  in 
the  very  centre  of  these  pieces.     A  great  similarity  is  thus  found  to  exist  between 
the  bones,  periosteum,  and  endosteum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lungs,  pleura, 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  on  the  other,  experience  having  proved  that 
disease  cannot  be  present  in  any  considerable  degree,  or  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  any  one  of  these  component  elements  without  being  propagated  to  the  rest, 
which  subsequently  have  often  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of  the  incited  action. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  osteitis  bear  a  grent  resemblance  to  those  of 
periostitis  and  endosteitis,  and  therefore  the  most  adroit  diagnostician  often  finds 
it  difiicult  to  discriminate  correctly  between  them.  Practically,  an  error  of  this 
kind  is  of  no  special  moment,  as  the  treatment  is  essentially  similar  in  the  three 
affections,  but  as  a  matter  of  science  it  is  very  desirable  in  every  instance  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  in  what  structure  the  disease  is  located,  or,  if  all  are  impli- 
cated, in  what  degree.  There  is  really,  however,  no  one  symptom,  or  group  of 
phenomena,  upon  which  the  least  reliance  can  be  placed  in  this  respect.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  pain  in  osteitis  is  more  intense,  agonizing,  and  deep-seated, 
than  in  inflammalloii  oi  tYie  i^et\o«\A\>.\ii  %iTl^  «cAq«Xkv»sl^  vcA  i^\.\3g&&\%«o  only 
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a  general  rule;  in  many  eases  the  differenee  is  too  slight  to  be  appreciable. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  constitu- 
tional disorder,  which  are  often  very  great  in  all  those  affections,  but,  as  they  do 
not  possess  any  distinctive  features^  are  of  no  value  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
riew. 

Acute  osteitis  is  generally  attended  by  the  same  symptoms  as  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  soft  structures.  The  pain  is  excruciating,  the  part  feeling  as  if  it 
were  torn,  or  bored,  or  as  if  insects  were  feeding  upon  it;  it  is  deei>-seated,  more 
or  less  circumscribed,  and  increased  by  motion,  pressure,  and  damp  states  of  the 
atmosphere ;  it  is  also  usually  more  violent  at  night  when  the  patient  becomes 
warm  in  bed,  especially  when  it  recognizes  a  constitutional  origin.  The  swelling 
is  extensive,  firm,  and  almost  inelastic,  pitting,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  under  the 
application  of  the  finger ;  the  skin  has  a  glossy,  shining  appearance ;  and  there 
is  intense  heat  of  the  surface,  conjoined,  in  most  cases,  with  an  erysipelatous 
blush.  The  constitution  sympathizing  powerfully  with  the  local  disorder,  there 
is  high  fever,  with  excessive  thirst,  a  full,  bounding  pulse,  and  great  dryness  of 
skin,  with  all  the  minor  phenomena  of  general  incited  action.  If  the  disease  is 
not  promptly  restrained,  the  soft  parts  suppurate,  the  event  being  announced  by 
rigors  and  delirium,  followed  by  copious  sweats. 

Although  acute  osteitis  is  seldom  dangerous,  it  may,  nevertheless,  occasionally 
prove  fatal,  especially  if  it  is  extensive,  or  com))licated  with  other  maladies,  by 
the  induction  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  or  constitutional  irritation.  Such  an  event 
will  be  most  likely  to  hapj»en  in  young  scrofulous  subjects,  or  in  persons  worn 
out  by  the  effects  of  syphilis.  The  malady  often  terminates  in  serious  and  irre- 
mediable structural  disease  of  the  affected  part,  as  softening,  caries,  and  necrosis, 
requiring  important  operations,  which  are  themselves  frequc^ntly  a  source  of  much 
risk.     Recovery,  in  any  event,  is  generally  extremely  tedious. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  o^feilis  an^  usually  well-marked.  The  bone  is  the 
scat  of  more  or  less  pain,  circumscribed,  increased  by  motion  and  pressure,  and 
aggravated  at  night,  often  depriving  the  patient  of  sleep  and  appetite.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  affected  part,  with  swelling  and  induration  of  the  overlying  tissues, 
is  commonly  a  prominent  phenomenon.  Sooner  or  later  suppuration  occurs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  sinuses,  difficult  to  heal,  and  the  seat  of  a  constant 
discharge  of  thin,  ichorous,  snnious,  or  unhealthy  matter,  occasionally  mixed 
with  osseous  particles.  The  constitution  frequently  syra])athizes  with  th(*  local 
disorder,  as  indicated  by  the  pallor  of  the  countenance,  the  gradual  emaciation, 
and  other  evidences  of  failing  power. 

Treatment, — The  most  important  elements  in  the  treatment  of  osteitis  are 
bleeding,  tartar  emetic,  purgatives,  calomel,  and  opium,  with  perfect  rest  .lx)th 
of  the  part  and  Ixxly.  The  prompt  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  lancet,  or  by 
leeches  from  the  affected  structures,  will  generally  prove  of  marked  biMiefit  in 
cutting  short  the  diseases,  or,  rather,  in  limiting  the  sjihere  of  its  action. 
Calomel  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  been  well  bled  and  purged, 
and  should  be  steadily  continued  until  gentle  ptyalism  is  induced.  There  is 
no  remedy  which,  after  proper  depiction  has  been  premised,  exerts  so  powerful 
and  controlling  an  influence  over  inflammation  of  bone  as  this  ;  and,  although  it 
should  not  be  used  causelessly,  or  without  due  precaution,  there  are  few  cases 
to  which  it  is  not  applicable.  To  prevent  it  from  running  off  by  th(i  bowels,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  mitigate  the  excessive  general  and  local  distress,  it  should 
be  administered  in  combination  with  large  doses  of  opium,  repeated  as  frequently 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

The  best  local  remedies,  besides  leeches,  are  warm  anodyne  fomentations,  light 
medicated  cataplasms,  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  and  blisters,  the  latter  being 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  in  the  whole  of  the  affected  surface,  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  until  thorough  vesication'  has  been  produced.  If  matter 
form,  or  even  if  there  is  merely  great  tension,  the  knife  must  be  used,  the  incisions 
being  long  and  deep,  extending  down  to  the  very  substance  of  the  bone.  With- 
out such  an  expedient  relief  is  impossible.  If  the  pus  is  allowed  to  SAie^m^ViJsi^ 
it  will  be  sure  to  burrow,  insinoating  itself  freely  amouf^  \\i^ifi»jw\«^ 
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haps  even  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  thereby  detaching  these  parts  fwm 
each  other,  and  thus  inducing  extensive  necrosis.     What  is  done  for  tbc  soft 
tissues,  under  such  circumstances,  should  also  be  done  for  the  affected  hooe, 
although  practitioners  are  generally  agreed  to  let  it  take  care  of  itself.    L  this 
good  practice  ?     The  surgeon  makes  it  a  rule  in  inflammation  of  the  soft  stru^ 
tures  to  relieve  pain  and  swelling  by  early  and  free  incisions,  and  he  finds  tbt 
the  procedure  is  usually  followed  by  the  most  happy  results,  texture  being:  stTed 
and  mach  suffering  avoided.     Why  should  he  not  adopt  a  similar  treatment  in 
osteitis  attended  with  swelling  and  excruciating  torture  in  consequence  of  effused 
fluids  ?     Several  openings  might  very  easily  l)e  made  into  the  affected  lK»ne  with 
the  crown  of  a  very  small  trephine,  the  soft  tissues  being  carefully  divided  as  i 
preliminary  measure.     The  operation  never  fails  to  be  beneficial,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  that  if  it  were  more  frequently 
resorted  to  than  it  is  there  would  be  much  fewer  cases  of  necrosis  and  caries  thai 
are  now  seen  to  follow  this  disease. 

In  ch/^onic  osteitis  our  chief  dependence  is  upon  alterants,  purgatives,  and 
counter-irritation,  of  which  the  best  form  is  an  issue  made  with  the  hot  iron  is 
near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  A  free  discharge  should  be  established 
and  steadily  maintained  until  the  morbid  action  is  efifectually  broken  up.  The 
most  reliable  alterant  is  iodine  of  potassium  in  union  with  mercury,  carried,  in 
obstinate  cases,  to  gentle  and  somewhat  persistent  ptyalism.  Such  a  cour«  ii 
particularly  indicated  in  syphilitic  osteitis,  but  is  hardly  less  beneficial  in  the 
rheumatic,  gouty,  and  strumous  varieties  of  the  malady. 

There  is  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  bones  of  children  deserving  of  pa»dn|: 
notic<'  in  connection  with  osteitis.  It  consists,  not  in  inflammation  of  the  ossewa 
tissue  itself,  but  of  the  soft,  pulpy,  vascular  substance  which  serves  to  unite  the 
epiphyses  to  the  shafts  of  the  bones ;  and  frequently  sets  in  at  an  early  j^eriod 
of  life,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  external  injury,  as  a  sprain.  Wow 
or  contusion.  The  disease  is  generally  acute,  and  is  characterized  bv  paX 
swelling,  intense  pain,  and  violent  constitutional  disturbance,  often  attended  wiih 
delirium.  If  active  measures  are  not  adopted  for  its  relief,  an  abscess  soon  forms, 
preceded  by  rigors  and  followed  by  hectic  irritation.  More  or  les*>  of  tbo  Uine 
commonly  dies,  esi)eeially  that  part  of  it  which  is  connected  with  the  shaft,  afid 
finally  comes  away  either  as  an  exfoliation  or  a  sequester.  Convalesceni-e  i« 
tedious,  and  recovery  seldom  occurs  without  partial  anchylosis  of  the  contipions 
joint,  and  a  slight  arrest  of  development  of  the  affected  limb,  below  the  epiphysis, 
the  latter  of  which,  as  it  possesses  an  independent  vitality,  continues  its  aeons- 
tomed  growth. 

SECT.  IV. — SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCfESS. 

Suppuration  of  the  external  surface  of  bone  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  as  fracture  and  other  external  injury,  or  a  syphilitic 
taint  of  the  system.  As  the  morbid  action,  howeve.T,  which  precedes  and  a^ 
companies  the  suppuration,  is  usually  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum, it  is  difficult,  in  most  cavses,  to  determine  which  structure  is  really  the 
source  of  the  purulent  matter.  When  the  osteitis  is  of  long  standing,  or  cha^i^ 
terized  by  inordinate  severity,  the  pus  is  occasionally  diflfused  through  the  proper 
substance  of  the  bone,  but  such  an  occurr^jnce  can  only  happen  in  the  event  of 
the  osseous  tissue  having  undergone  previous  softening,  the  removal  of  the  earthy 
matter  being  followed  by  the  formation  of  cells  or  cavities  for  the  lodgment  rf 
the  fluid.  If  a  vertical  section  is  made  of  a  long  bone,  as  the  tibia,  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  inflammation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pus.  presenting  itself  ii 
small  globules,  will  be  scattered  both  through  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  ceRs 
of  the  areolar  substance,  no  disposition  being  manifested  in  the  little  depi>ts  to 
arrange  themselves  into  abscesses.  The  intermediate  structure  is  of  a  lieddiA 
color,  filled  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easilv  dividt-d  with  the 
knife.     T\V\s  pwneUfvitm  variety  of  suppuration  is  seldom  so  conspicuous  as  m 
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Abfceas  of  bono,  diKtinct,  circunif<(Ti)ic<l  and  well-defined,  such  as  is  seeD  in 
phlegmonuuR  Guppurfttiuii  of  the  soft  jiarts,  mill  as  is  ropresented  in  fig.  294,  is 
•  rery  uncoiiiinou  affection.  The  furnrntion  takes  jilaee  slowly,  an  unusual  de- 
(fTce  of  chronicity  being  one  of  its  nfttuml  eoncomitants.  The  luoBt  frequent  seat 
of  tlie  disease  is  tiie  head  of  tho 


Fig.  2EH. 


Fi((.  293. 


tibia,  or  the  licad  and  lowci 
treniity  of  that  bone,  the  expand- 
ed and  rarefied  tissue  of  which 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  such 
•D  occurrence.  Tlie  nbseuss 
nnges  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to   that  of  a  pigeon's  egg;   iij 

Snerally  solilar}' ;  is  lined  liv  a 
in,  though  distinct,  membrane; 
and  is  (iceiipied  by  a  Uark-colur- 
ed,  ill-elal)oratcd  pus,  more  or 
lees  fetid,  and  intermingled  with 
apla.Htic  matter  or  cuniy  flukes 
similar  to  those  nbservi'd  in  stru- 
mous pus.  The  suiTouDdiiig 
tissues  arc  Enflened,  congested, 
and  infiltrated  with  sero-sangui- 
noU'nt  fluid.  The  manner  in 
which  the  abscess  terminates  is 
variuhlc  ;  when  seated  near  the 
extremity  of  a  bone,  it  sunic- 
timrs  manifests  a  disposition  to 

dist^harge  its  contents  into  the  iriiir»iuirkfiu«i,c»|.«iiiil 

contiguous  joint ;  atother  times,  td  m<ili. 

and  more  generally,  it  niaintuiiis 

its  position,  liceoming  as  it  were  encysted  hy  a  d<'posit  o£  new  bone  around  it, 
as  drlineated  in  fig.  2!);).  Finally,  in  a  thinl  class  of  cases,  the  matter  con- 
tinues to  ac-eumulatc.  ap]ianiilly  for  a  long  time,  and,  pressing  upon  the  osseous 
tissue  in  every  direction,  gradually  expands  the  bone  iuto  a  large  shell,  capable 
of  holding  several  ounces,  and  so  thin  and  soft  as  to  U^  bent  and  cut  like  cartilage. 

The  s'jmpl/ima  denotive  of  the  formation  of  pus  are  usually  pueh  as  character- 
ise this  event  in  the  other  tissues,  only  that  ihc  local  suffering  is  generally  much 
more  intense,  especially  if  the  matter  has  no  fri'C  vent.  The  existence  of  abscess 
in  the  interior  of  a  bone  is  iixlieated  by  a  dull,  gnawing,  heavy  pain,  eircum- 
Ecribed,  deep-seated,  remittent,  and  more  like  a  violent  toolhaclic  tljan  anything 
else  to  which  it  can  be  compared.  In  many  cas<-s  it  is  of  a  throbbing,  boring, 
tearing,  or  latlcinating  nature.  It  is  always  worse  at  night  than  in  the  day,  and 
is  usually  so  intense  and  exhausting  as  to  make  serious  inroads  upon  the  general 
health,  the  patient  soon  Iweoniiiig  wan,  sallow,  and  hectic.  Occasionally  the 
pain  completely  intermits,  the  pails  In-ing  wholly  free  from  suffering  for  many 
bours,  and  even  days  togt^ther;  more  generally,  Imwever,  it  is  contiimed  with 
partial  rt^missions.  The  soft  siruetnres,  at  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  are  always 
exquisitely  tender,  especially  at  one  particular  spot  directly  over  the  matter, 
mon>  or  less  tumefied,  glazed,  and  ccdematous,  often  pitting  on  pressure.  Thn 
formation  of  matter  is  gimerally  announced  by  rigors,  alteniating  with  flushes 
of  heat ;  and  similar  attacks  arc  very  eommoa  dnriiig  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
particularly  in  tho  early  part  of  the  night,  the  body  being  usually  drenched 
towards  morning  with  acid,  offenaire  perepiration. 

Although  the  BymptoDiB  of  abacew  are  in  general  well  marked,  yet,  an  they 
are  liable  to  be  simulated  by  other  affectioni,  tbej  cannot  be  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic. The  principal  affsctiooa  vhh  vl  r  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
are  necrosis  and  deposits  of  aa  '*'*ti  sod  irritating  the 
parte  so  as  to  keep  np  InteBa*  ^  ia  TitotLaaad. 
Df  collections  of  pus  in  tb«  M  ad* 
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Fig.  296. 


is  of  little  consequence  in  these  cases,  as  the  treatment  is  essentiallj  the  same, 
whether  the  symptoms  arise  trom  abscess,  the  lodgment  of  dead  bone,  or  inter- 
stitial osseous  deposits.  The  discrimination  between  abscess  and  neuralgia, 
which  often  closely  imitate  each  other,  is  of  more  importance,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  treatment,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  diagnostic  signs  by 
which  the  distinction  can  be  effected. 

Abscess  of  the  osseous  tissue  admits  of  relief  only  by  efficient  evacuation  with 
the  trephine.  In  no  other  manner  can  the  pent-up  fluid  be  reached.  The  operar 
tion  is  not  always  as  easy  as  might  at  first  be  imagined,  owing  to  the  excesave 

firmness  of  the  affected  bone,  in  consequence  of  inter- 
stitial deposits,  which  often  give  it  the  closeness  and 
density  of  ivory.     The  best  instrument  is  a  common 
trephine,  fig.  296,  from  three  to  four  lines  in  diameter, 
with  sharp,  well  set  teeth,  and  fluted  at  the  surface, 
so  as  to  make  a  wide  track.     The  surgeon,  taking 
the  site  of  pain  and  swelling,  or  the  "  tender  spot," 
as  his  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  exposes  the 
bone  by  a  free  incision,  either  single,  T  like,  curvi- 
linear or  crucial,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
then  turning  aside  a  small   portion  of  periosteum, 
applies  the  instrument.     Its  arrival  at  the  abscess  \& 
generally  denoted  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  resistance, 
and  by  the  escape  of  a  few  drops  of  pus  mingled 
with  blood.     If  no  matter  is  found  after  sinking  tb» 
instrument  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  applied  at 
some  other  point,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former,  in  the 
hope  of  a  more  successful  result,  for  it  is  often  quite 
TropLine.  impossible,  in  these  leases,  to  hit  the  precise  spot 

where  the  fluid  is  located  in  a  first  or  even  a  second 
attempt ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  too  many 
perforations,  lest  the  bone  be  thereby  unduly  weakened  or  suffer  other  injury. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  by  any  means  that,  although  no  pus  has  been 
detected,  the  operation  will,  therefore,  be  a  failure ;  perhaps  the  instrument  may 
have  come  in  contact  with  a  small  sequester,  lying  loose  in  the  cellular  tis.sue  of 
the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  by  removing  this,  rapid  recovery  may 
take  place;  or,  instead  of  this,  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  interstitial  deposits,  and  the  excision  of  a  disk  of 
bono  may  afford  relief  on  the  principle  of  taking  off  tension,  as  a  free  incision 
does  in  deep-seated  purulent  collections  in  the  soft  structures. 

The  abscess  having  been  opened,  the  cavity  is  washed  out  with  the  syringe,  as 
much  to  get  rid  of  the  sawdust  as  to  clear  away  pus  and  stimulate  the  pyogenic 
sac.  A  narrow  tent  is  then  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  and  the 
wound  gently  supported  with  adhesive  strips,  the  after-treatment  being  conducted 
upon  strictly  antiphlogistic  principles.  The  relief  from  the  operation  is  often 
immediate,  and  there  is  no  class  of  cases  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  are 
generally  rewarded  with  more  unalloyed  satisfaction.  The  patient,  tortured  for 
months  with  pain  and  sleepless  nights,  is  suddenly  translated  from  torment  into 
Elysium. 

SECT.  V. — CARIES  OR  ULCERATION. 

Caries  is  a  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue,  strictly  analogous  to  ulceration  of 
the  soft  parts.  It  is  essentially  of  an  inflanmiatory  type,  and  is  characterized  hy 
an  increase  of  vascularity,  softening,  and  disintegration,  the  earthy  matter  being 
separated  from  the  animal,  and  eliminated  along  with  the  discharges,  which  are 
often  quite  profuse,  especially  when  the  malady  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Caries  differs  from  ordinary  osteitis  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  is  attended  with  actual 
loss  of  substance,  the  affected  tissue  being  gradually  broken  down,  excavated,  or 
destroyed,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  retains  its  various  elements,  although  in  an 
altered  condition,  the  pr\xie\pa\  c\it^\i\c.^^  ^Q\i<^Y&\Aiv^'\\i^Q^i%^^\.\^^  and 
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sero-plastic  infiltration.  There  are  other  points  of  difference,  as  the  seat  of  the 
two  diseases,  the  age  at  which  they  respectively  occur,  and  the  nature  of  the 
concomitant  secretions,  as  will  be  rendered  evident  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject 

Caries  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  those  pieces  of  the  skeleton  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  abundance  of  their  areolar  tissue  Hence  it  is  most  common  in 
the  vertebrae,  the  sternum,  the  innominate  bones,  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus,  and  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones,  especially  of  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  humerus.  The  compact  tissue  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  necrosis  than 
of  caries ;.  indeed,  the  affection  cannot  occur  here  unless  this  tissue  has  previously 
undergone  a  certain  degree  of  softening,  so  as  to  prepare  it,  as  it  were,  for  the 
disintegrating  process  which  characterizes  it. 

Young  persons  are  most  subject  to  caries,  particularly  children  under  ten  years 
of  age ;  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  met  with  even  so  late  as  middle  life,  and  then 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  some  specific  taint  of  the  system,  more  especially  the  syphi- 
litic. I  am  not  aware  that  sex  exerts  any  material  influence  upon  its  production, 
for  I  think  it  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in 
males  and  females.  Temperament  and  occupation  may  predispose  to  it,  but  if 
this  be  so  we  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact.  Strumous  children  are  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  caries,  and  this  circumstance,  of  which  daily  observation  fur- 
nishes abundant  evidence,  long  since  created  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the 
disease  is  not  really,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  of  a  tubercular  nature.  The 
further  I  examine  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
Most  of  the  children  that  are  brought  to  mo  with  this  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
spine,  the  hand,  foot,  and  ends  of  the  long  bones,  present  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  experience, 
instead  of  being  peculiar  to  myself,  must  be  common  to  all  practitioners.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  throw  out  this  view  as  a  mere  conjecture,  but  as  a  conviction,  and 
shall  speak  of  it  hereafter  as  the  basis  of  important  therapeutic  indications. 

Cauaes. — The  causes  of  caries  are  of  two  kinds,  local  and  constitutional,  of 
which  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more  common  and  influential.  As  appertaining 
to  the  first,  are  various  injuries,  as  blows,  kicks,  falls,  fractures,  contusions,  and 
concussions,  disturbing  the  circulation  and  innervation  of  the  osseous  tissue,  or 
depriving  it  of  its  fibrous  covering,  and  thus  modifying  its  nutritive  action.  In 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  especially  those  of  the  tarsus,  the  disease  is  sometimes 
induced  by  the  penetration  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  nail,  or  splinter  of  wood.  The 
sawing  of  the  bones  in  amputation  and  resection,  and  their  accidental  division 
by  sharp  instruments,  is  occasionally  followed  by  caries,  both  extensive  and  pro- 
tracted. Cases  occur  where  the  disease  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurismal  tumor,  and  by  the  application  of  escharotic  substances. 

Among  the  internal  causes  of  caries  may  be  cited  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
induce  general  debility,  or  to  impoverish  the  fluids  and  solids,  and,  consequently, 
to  exhaust  the  constitution.  Hence  we  may  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  severe 
and  protracted  courses  of  mercury,  the  operation  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  state  of  the  system,  scurvy,  scrofula,  profuse  loss  of  blood,  and 
severe  attacks  of  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever,  and  eruptive  diseases,  as 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox.  All  these  circumstances  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ulceration  both  in  the  skeleton  and  the  soft  parts,  as  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  sores  which  so  often  arise  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  as  the  se- 
quelae of  these  affections,  and  which  we  usually  find  so  difficult  of  cure. 

Of  all  the  internal  causes,  however,  of  caries,  there  is  none  which  exercises  so 
powerful  an  influence  as  scrofula.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  remark  that  there  is 
always  necessarily  a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied . 
that  there  is,  in  most  cases,  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  merely  a  tubercular  diathesis, 
predisposing  the  part  to  the  disease,  and  thus  rendering  it  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing its  effects  when  once  it  is  established.  As  in  strumous  ophthalmia  there  is 
often  serious  disease,  without  any  evidence  of  tubercular  deposit,  so  in  strumous 
caries  a  bone  may  be  completely  softened  and  disintegrated,  without  any  secre- 
twD  of  Btrumous  matter,  properly  so  termed.  In  \>o\Jd[  c«k&vi^  \\ivi  ^\^>^'fe'«ssi»  «^%\.%, 
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but  not  the  tubercular  matter.    Ab  this  ie  the  most  freqneiit  cause  of  caries,  bo 
ia  this  form  of  the  affection  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  remove. 

Morbid  Anatomy — If  a  carious  bone  ia  subjected  to  careful  examination,  it 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  marked  differences  in  its  appearances,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of  the  affected  piece.  Id  the  earlier 
stages,  the  osseous  tissue  is  merely  inflamed,  as  is  evinced  by  its  vascular  and 
softened  condition ;  its  spongy  texture  is  rarcGed,  and  occupied  by  a  serous,  oily 
fluid,  intermixed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  thus  giving 
it  a  reddish  aspect  It  may  be  cut  with  the  knife,  or  even  indented  with  the 
finger,  especially  if  the  bone  is  a  carpal  or  tarsal  one,  and,  upon  macerating  it, 
the  water  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  fatty  matter.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  it  dries  with  diflSculty,  and  assumes  a  pole,  yellowish  hue,  verging  slightly 
upon  greenish.  When  the  disease  has  reached  its  more  confirmed  stages,  the 
bone  is  found  to  be  excavated,  or  riddled  with  cavities,  of  variable  size  and 
shape,  sometimes  lined  by  a  kind  of  pyogenic  membrane,  and  filled  with  thin, 
saniouB,  and  offensive  matter,  without  any  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
landablo  paa.  Occasionally  small  fragments  of  bone  lie  loose  in  these  cavities, 
unable  to  escape  on  account  of  their  disproportionate  dimensions.  The  osseous 
tissue  is  now  extremely  soft  and  brittle,  breaking  down  readily  under  the  finger ; 
it  is  sUll  more  poroas  than  before,  and  is  of  a  grayish,  brownish,  or  blackish 
oolor.  It  is  apparently  destitute  of  vessels,  and  yields  a  considera'blo  quantity 
of  oil  on  maceration.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  only  notable  diff'erence 
between  carious  and  healthy  bone  is  the  great«r  amount  of  cartilage  and  fat  in 
the  former  tlian  in  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  cartilage  often  forming  as  much  as 
thirty-seven  per  cent.,  while  the  amount  of  fat  is  upwards  of  three.  This  quan- 
tity of  fat,  although  much  greater  than  normal,  is  not  snfEcient  to  justify  the 
opinion  expressed  Lty  some  that  this  disease  essentially  consists  in  adipose  de- 
generation of  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  substance  immediately  around  the  softened  and  disintegrated  structure  is 
always  more  or  loss  inflamed,  red,  and  vascular ;  the  periosteum  is  thickened, 
spoitgy,  aud  itjjucted ;  and  the  endosteum  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  an  active 
participation   in   the   dieeose.       The    compact 
Fig-  297.  lamella  has  often  a  worm-eaten  appearance,  and 

it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  partially  incnisted 
with  bony  matter.  The  soft  parts  around  are 
inflltrated  with  Bero-plastic  maltci,  indurated, 
closely  matted  together,  and  otherwise  altered. 
In  articular  caries,  there  is  always  more  or  lesi 
involvement  of  the  cartilages,  which  are  gradu- 
ally softened  and  disintegrated,  as  in  fig.  29T, 
large  jiieccs  often  comiDg  away  with  the  dis- 
charges. 

The  ravages  of  caries,  consequent  upon  ter- 
tiary syphilis,  arc  well  displayed  in  fig.  298. 
The  disease  commenced  in  the  soft  palate,  from 
which  it  gradually  extended  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face,  causing  a  free 
communication  between  the  mouth,  nose,  orbits,  aud  frontal  sinuses.  Fig.  299, 
from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  ofi'ords  a  good  illustration  of  caries  of  the  head 
of  a  bono. 

Sytnplonis. — The  symptoms  of  caries  are  usually  obscure,  especially  in  its 
earlier  stages,  as  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  osteitis.  It  is 
only  when  the  aS'ection  bos  terminated  iu  suppuration,  ulceration  of  the  soft 
parts,  as  in  fig.  300,  or  the  formation  of  sinuses,  that  its  real  character  can  be  fully 
made  out  Prior  to  this  the  nature  of  the  disorder  may  be  suspected  but  cannot  be 
certaiuly  determined.  All  the  symptoms,  in  the  first  instance,  are  those  simply 
of  osteitis.  Tiiero  is  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  pain,  which  appears  to  be  deeply 
seated  in  the  substauee  of  the  bone,  and  which  gradually  increases  in  extent  and 
severity  with  the  progress  of  the  morbid  action  ;  the  part  is  exquisitely  tender  to 
the  touch;  the  ekin  bos  a  g\ai.«^t«&^v&^i«ft^ttcx..,  ui.<V  ^.tiKt^ ^& mwclL^d tumefac- 


at  the  focus  of  the  inflammation.     The  local  phonomCDa  pradn- 
ical  in  iaieneity,  tho  pain  o&sumca  a  tlirobbia^  dispuaitioii,  tho  swcUiug 
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beeomes  more  pointed,  ami  presi'tilly  t!ie  loofe,  flabby  integuments  give  way  bj'' 
■  i»e  action,  thus  allowing  the  foiitents  of  the  ab'acesa — for  sui-h  in  facitlif' 


MM  la — to  dnin  off.     The  bone  thus  laid  bare  has  a  fonl,  corroded  appearanca^  J 
■t  Cbe  some  tiine  that  it  is  rough  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  penetrated  with  tb*  ■ 

Tbe  ainaees  leadin):;  to  tlio  neat  of  the  disease  are  either  straight  or  tortuoua, 
Kod  vary  in  length  rrnm  a  few  lines  lo  several  inches,  according  tn  the  depth  of 
Ike  aliectrd  Iwne,  and,  above  all,  the  place  of  opening  of  the  abscess.     In  gon- 
M«l  tlii^y  ar«  Multiple,  and  have  scparatu  orifices,  bo  as  to  pire  the  cataneous 
RU&ce  a  cribriform  appearance.     In  chronic  cases  tho  siniues  are  lined  by  a 
fpectw  of  frtl^e  membrane,  and  tho  situation  of  each  is  indicated  liy  a  mius  of 
rr<Mi*h  gran ulat ion h,  somewhat  maramillated  in  shape,  in  the  ceniro  of  which 
the  apTtun'  of  communication  is  generally  easily  detected  with  the  point  of 
the  prnbe.     This  nipple-like  l>ody,  which  is  often  entirely  insensible,  and  altnoofe:. 
always  bathed  with  pos,  projects  considerably  above  the  surrounding  lerel,  and<l 
i«  of  gn-ot  diagnostic  value,  as  it  is  invariably  denotive  of  carious  or  necrow' 
boav.     Tbe  sinns«-6  do  not  commonly  all  form  et  once ;  perhaps  there  may  b 
only  one  or  twx>  at  the  l)eginniug,  the  rest  being  Rnperadded  during  the  progrvai'l 
of  the  disease,  or,  perhaps,  as  one  closes  another  appears.      However  this  may* 
bt,  Ibe  ports  around  are  always  more  or  less  indurated,  inflamed,  and  tender  on  ~' 
pVManro. 

Tbe  discharge  is  commonly  of  a  thin,  ichorous,  sanious,  or  bloody  character, 
IowImI  with  earthy  matter,  more  or  less  fetid,  and  so  irritating  as  to  erode  th<t 
with  which  it  cornea  in  coatoct.    It  imiallT  taroia^ieB  aV\^a — fctiacMmCJMagft 
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which  shows  that  it  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas — and  is  often  so  profuse 
as  to  cause  serious  exhaustion.  The  earthy  matter,  which  is  easily  detected  hj 
its  gritty  character,  by  rubbing  the  fluid  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  frequently 
amounts  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  discharge.  Sometimes  the  pus  is  of  a 
laudable  nature,  but  when  this  is  the  case  it  may  generally  be  assumed  that  it  is 
furnished  by  the  adjacent  soft  parts  rather  than  by  the  bone  itself  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  it  to  contain  flakes  of  lymph,  the  debris  of  cellular  and  aponeuro- 
tic substance,  and  even  considerable  fragments  of  bone  and  cartilage ;  the  latter 
being  most  apt  to  show  themselves  when  the  sinus  penetrates  a  neighboring 
joint. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  is  not  always  proportionate,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  the  amount  of  the  local  disorganization.  The  general  health  is  often 
but  little  affected,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease ;  by  degrees,  how- 
ever, it  begins  to  give  way,  and  ultimately  suffers  severely.  The  patient  loses 
flesh  and  strength,  the  countenance  is  wan  and  pallid,  and  the  sleep  and  appetite 
are  destroyed.  If  the  disease  is  at  all  extensive,  or  if,  even  when  it  occupies 
but  a  small  compass,  it  opens  into  a  large  joint,  as,  for  example,  the  knee,  hectic 
irritation  soon  sets  in,  and,  making  rapid  inroads  upon  the  system,  speedily 
reduces  the  patient  to  death's  door.  The  pain  is  often  excruciating,  particularly 
at  night  and  in  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of  the  principid 
sources  of  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  caries  can,  in  general,  be  determined  only  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  each  individual  case.  Until  ulceration  of 
the  soft  parts  occurs,  the  nature  of  the  disease  must  almost  necessarily  remain 
an  enigma.  The  only  affection  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  necrosis, 
but  from  this  it  may  usually  be  easily  distinguished,  before  the  skin  has  given  way, 
by  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  attendant  pain,  as  well  as  by  the  lesser 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  by  the  fact  that  caries  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  short  bones,  while  necrosis  mostly  occurs  in  the  shafts  of  the  long. 
When  sinuses  have  formed,  the  eye,  finger,  and  probe  will  usually  be  able  to 
determine  the  diagnosis,  by  the  appearance  and  feel  of  the  affected  structure.  In 
both  cases  the  bone  is  roughened,  but  usually  much  more  so  in  necrosis  than  in 
caries ;  in  the  former  it  always  retains  its  original  consistence,  whereas  in  caries 
it  is  so  much  softened  as  to  be  readily  penetrated  by  the  probe.  Nothing  of  a 
definite  character  can  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  since  it  is 
nearly  identical  in  the  two  maladies.  Occasionally  valuable  information  may  be 
obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  exciting  cause.  Thus,  osteitis  from  syphilis 
terminates  more  frequently  in  necrosis  than  in  caries,  the  reverse  being  the  case 
when  the  inflammation  is  dependent  upon  a  scorbutic  or  strumous  taint  of  the 
system.  To  this  statement,  however,  numerous  exceptions  occur,  and  the  diag- 
nosis must,  therefore,  at  least  in  most  cases,  be  a  matter  of  time  and  of  repeated 
critical  examinations. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  caries  is  generally  unfavorable,  a  spontaneous 
cure,  although  not  impossible,  being  an  extremely  uncommon  occurrence.  When 
the  disease  is  of  limited  extent,  a  cure  may  often  be  promptly  effected  by  operative 
measures  directed  against  the  affected  parts,  but  under  opposite  circumstances 
nothing  short  of  resection  or  amputation  holds  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  relief. 
In  many  cases  the  affection  continues  for  years,  apparently  neither  advancing  nor 
materially  receding,  the  general  health  in  the  meantime  experiencing  but  little 
change ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  its  progress  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  and 
the  constitutional  disturbance  proportionately  great,  hectic  irritation,  loss  of 
strength,  and  emaciation  setting  in  early,  and  steadily  proceeding  until  the  patient 
dies  completely  exhausted.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  caries  is 
less  likely  to  terminate  favorably  when  it  assails  the  vertebrae  and  the  articular 
ends  of  the  long  bones  than  when  it  appears  in  any  other  portions  of  the  skeleton, 
except,  perhaps,  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  in  which  the  malady  is  often  ao 
extremely  obstinate  as  to  require  the  removal  of  the  limb  in  order  to  save  life. 
The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  other  things  being  equal,  more  unfavoraUe  in  fudtJj 
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and  debilitated  persons  than  in  such  as  are  healthy  and  robust  at  the  time  of  the 
attack. 

TrealmerU, — The  treatment  of  caries  should  always,  if  possible,  be  conducted 
with  strict  reference  to  the  nature  of  its  exciting  causes.  When  the  disease  has 
been  induced  by  a  syphilitic,  strumous,  or  scorbutic  taint  of  the  system,  remedies 
calculated  to  meet  these  respective  contingencies  will  of  course  promptly  suggest 
themselves,  as  most  likely  to  fulfil  the  particular  indication  of  the  case ;  but 
where  no  sach  affection  is  visible,  and  where,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  of  an 
appreciable  character  exists,  the  surgeon  must  disregard  all  rules,  and  limit 
himself  to  the  application  of  general  principles.  The  diet  should  be  very  plain 
and  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  nutritious,  so  as  to  build  up  the  system,  and 
create  a  better  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  generally  so  much  at  fault  in  caries 
of  nearly  all  portions  of  the  skeleton.  Chulybeate  tonics,  quinine,  nux  vomica, 
and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  most  valuable  internal  remedies ;  aided,  as  occasion 
may  seem  to  demand,  by  blue  mass  and.  alkalies,  to  modify  and  improve  the 
secretions.  Active  purging  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would  inevitably  prove  pre- 
judicial by  its  debilitating  effects.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  often  of  great 
service,  but  to  render  it  efficient  care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  or  irritate  the 
diseased  bone  while  it  is  being  employed.  Salt  bathing,  followed  by  dry  friction, 
will  be  of  benefit  in  imparting  tone  and  vigor  to  the  cutaneous  capillaries ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  general  health  is  immensely  improved  by  a  residence  at  the 
sea-side. 

In  commencing  the  local  treatment,  the  first  object  should  be  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  soft  parts  by  attention  to  rest  and  position,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  fomentations,  and  poultices,  or  warm  water-dressings,  medicated 
with  laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead.  When  there  is  much  induration  from  plastic 
deposits,  the  skin  should  be  freely  painted  twice  a  day  with  dilute  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  if  the  case  prove  obstinate,  a  large  blister  should  be  used,  experience 
having  shown  that,  in  superficial  caries,  this  is  more  effectual  in  arresting  the 
inflammation  and  bringing  on  the  suppurative  crisis  than  any  other  remedy. 
Even  in  deep-seated  caries  it  frequently  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  promptly 
arresting  the  excessive  pain,  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids.  As 
soon  as  evident  fluctuation  exists,  or  even  Ix^fore,  if  there  is  inordinate  tension 
and  throbbing,  a  free  incision  should  be  made,  extending,  if  possible,  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  most  thorough  drainage.  To 
allow  the  matter  to  remain  pent  up  always  proves  excessively  injurious,  from  its 
tendency  to  burrow  among  the  surrounding  structures,  detaching  them  from 
each  other,  and  leading,  in  the  end,  to  the  formation  of  numerous  sinuses. 
Besides,  the  early  evacuation  of  the  matter  greatly  abridges  the  suffering,  con- 
stitutional as  well  as  local,  and  thus  prepares  the  system  better  for  the  future 
struggle.  Whenever  pus  is  retained,  whether  among  the  soft  parts,  in  the 
osseous  tissue,  or  within  a  joint,  it  must  necessarily  act  as  a  foreign  substance, 
maintaining  local  and  constitutional  irritation,  and  should  therefore  be  got  rid 
of  as  promptly  and  effectually  as  possible.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to 
caries  of  the  deep-seated  as  well  as  the  superficial  pieces  of  the  skeleton.  When 
the  matter  is  lodged  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  as,  for  instance,  the  extremity  of 
the  femur  or  tibia,  evacuation  should  be  effected  with  the  trephine. 

The  means  now  described  are  all  merely  of  a  palliative  nature ;  they  relieve 
pain,  swelling,  and  constitutional  disturbance,  but  are  entirely  incapable  of  curing 
the  disease,  however  slight.  To  fulfil  this  indication  other  remedies  are  neces- 
sary ;  some  for  modifying  the  affected  tissues,  so  as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  regaining  their  normal  characters,  and  others  for  effecting  riddance  of  the 
diseased  bone,  either  in  part  or  in  whole. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  mentioned  various  detergent  and  acidulated  pre- 
parations, as  the  solutions  of  the  chlorides,  crc^asote,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetic, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  their  strength  varying  with  the  age  and  constitution 
of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  the  parts,  the  contact  being  effected  by  means 
o'  %  lanre  arlatt  syringe,  two  operations  being  sufficient  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
1  ve  particularlj  serviceable  in  iVieac  ea^^^  qu  ^^i^vi>\\i\.  vi\  Sifiissct 
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cleansing  and  deodorizing  effects,  while  the  acids  act  more  directly  upon  the 
osseous  tissue,  stimulating  the  capillary  and  absorbent  vessels,  and  thereby 
promoting  a  more  healthy  tone,  at  the  same  time  that  they  produce  disintegra- 
tion of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  diseased  bone.  These  remedies,  and  all  others 
of  a  kindred  nature,  are  certainly  not  without  some  benefit  in  the  milder  and 
more  accessible  cases  of  caries,  but  they  all  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
difficult  of  application,  as  well  as  uncertain  in  their  results,  and  can  rarely  be 
relied  upon  for  a  cure.  I  have,  therefore,  of  late  years,  entirely  abandoned  their 
use  with  this  intention,  and  now  employ  them  only  with  a  view  to  their  detergent 
and  deodorizing  effects,  preferring,  of  course,  the  chlorides  to  any  of  the  other 
articles  for  this  purpose. 

The  actual  cautery,  formerly  so  much  vaunted  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms 
of  caries,  especially  in  that  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  is  obnoxious  to  the 
same  objections  as  the  remedies  just  mentioned.  In  applying  it,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  divest  the  affected  bone  pretty  thoroughly  of  its  soft  parts,  but  to 
employ  the  greatest  circumspection,  otherwise  a  much  larger  amount  of  tissue 
may  be  destroyed  than  is  desirable.  Moreover,  the  eschar  is  always  a  long  time 
in  coming  away,  and  the  iron  has  generally  to  be  used  again  and  again  before  a 
cure  is  finally  effected. 

Under  the  second  head  are  included  the  operations  necessary  for  scraping  or 
cutting  away  the  diseased  structure,  excising  the  affected  bone,  either  in  part  or 
in  whole,  and  amputating  the  affected  limb,  when  the  case  is  unmanageable  by 
other  means. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  operative  interference,  having  for  its  object  the  removal 
of  the  carious  matter,  is  carefully  abstained  from  until  the  disease  has  become 
strictly  chronic,  or,  in  some  degree,  ceased  to  spread.  If  this  injunction  be  dis- 
regarded, injury,  and  not  benefit,  will  be  certain  to  follow  our  efforts,  the  irrita- 
tion excited  by  them  giving  new  impetus  to  the  morbid  action.  The  precise 
time  for  interference  cannot,  of  course,  be  specified,  but  it  is  evident  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  scrape  or  cut  the  bone  so  long  as  the  superimposed 
parts  are  in  a  highly  tender,  tumid,  and  iqflamed  condition.  The  proper  treat- 
ment, under  such  circumstances,  consists  in  the  use  of  leeches,  medicated  fomen- 
tations, and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  calculated  to  soothe  the  irritated 
structures,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

When  the -caries  is  of  small  extent,  it  may  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  a  burr-head  drill,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  dentist  for  removing  caries  from 
decayed  teeth  previously  to  plugging.  With  such  an  instrument,  of  which  the 
adjoining  skct<.*h,  fig.  301,  affords  a  good  idea,  the  whole  of  the  diseased  sub- 
stance may  often  be  cut  away  in  a  few  minutes,  with  little  pain  to  the  patient, 
and  no  detriment  whatever  to  the  neighboring  parts,  which  should  always  be 


Fig.  301. 


Fig.  302. 


Googe. 
Fig.  303. 


Bone-drill. 


Scraper. 


turned  aside  inmediately  prior  to  the  operation.     Every  bone-case  should  have 
from  three  to  six  drllU,  of  vaTy\i\^  ^vl^  ^xkii  ^V^^^.^a  ^^^w<^  xsx^^^t  ^very  contin- 
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gencf  that  maj  arise  in  practice.  Beveral  trepbiocB,  pliers,  gongee,  chiscla,  and 
scrapen,  should  also  be  at  hand.  In  operating  upon  the  tarsal  and  carpal  bones, 
I  have  gencrall;  derived  material  service  from  the  nsc  of  a  short,  stout  scalpel, 
wth  a  acmi-aliarp  convex  extremity,  and  a  large  handle.  Such  an  instrument 
is  peculiarly  advantageous  in  paring  the  surface  of  deep-seated  cavities.  When 
the  ligaments  and  cartilages  are  iavolvcd,  the  operation  can  hardly  be  completed 
Id  a  satisfactory  manner  without  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  with  long,  thick, 
narrow  blades.  The  raspatory  is  nseful  in  smoothing  carious  cavilics  aficr  the 
remoral  of  the  disorganized  substance.  During  the  operation  the  diseased  cavity 
is  kept  free  from  blood,  by  means  of  sponge  mops. 

When  all  the  diseased  stmcture  has  been  removed,  free  nse  should  be  made  of 
the  syringe  in  order  to  effect  thorongh  clearance  of  the  affected  cavity.  Unless 
this  is  done,  more  or  less  of  the  bony  matter  will  bo  left,  thuf  keeping  up  irrita- 
tion and  discharge,  and  interfering  with  the  reparative  process. 

Considerable  hemorrhage  often  attends  these  operations,  the  blood  sometimes 
proceeding  from  small  arteries,  but  more  generally  from  numerous  points,  as  if 
it  came  from  the  pores  of  a  sponge.  In  the  former  case,  the  ligature  will  uanally 
be  required,  more  particularly  as  the  vessels  are  unable  to  retract  on  aceonnt  of 
the  indurated  condition  of  the  surrounding  parts,  while  in  the  latter  the  tempo- 
rary application  gf  the  sponge,  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  will  commonly  speedily 
arrest  the  flow.  Should  this,  however,  not  answer  the  purpose,  the  bleeding 
cavity  should  be  stuffed  with  lint,  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or  of 
persulphate  of  iron,  the  plug  being  retained  no  longer  than  may  be  absolntely 
necessary. 

Donbt  is  often  experienced,  in  these  operations,  as  to  the  amount  of  substance 
to  be  removed,  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  tho  sound  and  diseased 
structures  not  being  always  easy  of  determination.  A  ^ood  diagnostic,  under 
snch  circumstances,  is  to  Wash  the  fragments  in  water,  when,  if  they  are  carious, 
they  will  exhibit  a  whitish,  grayish,  greenish,  or  blackish  appearance  ;  whereas, 
if  they  are  healthy,  they  will  be  found  to  bo  vascular  and  red,  and  to  retain  their 
normal  consistence,  presenting  none  of  the  fi'agile  and  porous  characters  which 
distinguish  them  in  the  former  case. 

Bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the  edges  of  the  wonnd  are  loosely  approxi- 
mated  by  sutnre ;  and  the  Hiub,  placed  in  a  favorable  position  fur  drainage,  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  bandage,  extending  from  the  distal  extremity  upwards  beyond 
the  seat  of  operation.  Water-drensing  is  afterwards,  used,  either  cold  or  warm, 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand,  and  strict  attention  is  given  to  antiphlogistics 
generally.    Occasionally  it  is  found  requisite 

to  insert  a  tent,  to  conduct  off  tho  matter,  Fin.  314. 

and  prevent  premature  closure  ;  and  for  some 
time  the  liony  cavity  should  be  injected  twice 
or  thrice  daily  with  tepid  water  and  Castile 
soap,  or  some  gently  detergent  lotion.  The 
great  sources  of  danger  after  the  operation 
are  erysipelas  and  pyemia. 

The  healing  process,  after  such  an  opera- 
tion, exhibits  itself  by  the  development  of 
granulations,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
display  very  much  the  same  appearance  as 
those  of  the  soft  parts.  The  vessels,  as 
shown  in  fig.  304,  from  a  drawing  made  for 
mo  by  Dr.  Packard,  have  a  remarkably 
looped  and  varicose  arrangement.     It  was  Bintiuwof  urn.nTii.iiun  imboii* 

taken  from  an  ulcerated  patella,  which  was 

covered  with  an  immense  nuralicr  of  the  most  beautiful  scarlet  granulations,  not 
as  large  as  the  smallest  pin's  head,  closely  grouped,  and  exceedingly  tolerant  of 
rude  manipulation.     The  section  was  magnified  sixty  diameters. 

Excifion  of  an  entire  bone  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  relief  of  this  dis- 
eue.     Such  a  procedure  is  most  fi^quentl;  Tequired  on  %cco^n.\,  •a^  i^a.-n«^^  o\  ^^^ 
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carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  upon  which  it  may  frequently  be  performed  with  great 
advantage,  a  useful  limb  being  generally  left  even  after  the  removal  of  several 
of  these  pieces.  In  the  long  bones,  the  operation  is  usually  limited  to  the  arti- 
cular end,  or  to  this  and  a  portion  of  the  shafL  Respecting  the  manner  of 
executing  this  operation,  and  the  estimate  to  be  placed  upon  it,  in  a  curative 
point  of  view,  special  mention  has  been  made  in  the  chapter  on  excision,  so  that 
any  further  discussion  of  the  subject  here  is  unnecessary. 

When  the  disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  uncontrollable  by  the  means  now 
described,  and  the  attendant  discharges  are  so  copious  as  to  give  rise  to  profuse 
night-sweats,  marasmus,  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  amputalion  of  the  limb,  com- 
prising the  carious  bone,  will  afford  the  only  chance  of  safety,  and  should  be  pe^ 
formed  without  delay.  It  is  surprising  how  the  system  usually  rallies  after  such 
an  operation.  The  patient,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  generally  looks  like  a 
new  being ;  his  sweats  and  diarrhoea  soon  leave  him,  and  he  rapidly  improves  in 
health  and  spirits,  making  often  an  excellent  recovery. 

SECT.  VI- — NECROSIS  OR  MORTIFICATION. 

The  word  necrosis  denotes  the  death  of  a  bone,  and  is  strictly  synonymons 
with  mortification,  gangrene,  or  sphacelus,  used  to  designate  the  death  of  a  soft 
structure.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  occurrence  is  inflammation,  eventuating 
in  an  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  innervation  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

Necrosis  is  most  common  in  the  superficial  bones,  or  in  those  which  lie  imme- 
diately beneath  the  integuments,  as  the  tibia,  ulna,  lower  jaw,  clavicle,  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  femur,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  The  long  bones  suffer 
more  frequently  than  the  short,  and  the  short  than  the  flat,  the  reverse  being  the 
case  in  caries,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  former,  the  compact  tissue  is  most 
commonly  affected,  and  in  the  latter,  the  spongy. 

Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  are  the  most 
common  subjects  of  this  disease.  Of  the  influence  of  sex,  climate,  and  occupa- 
tion, upon  its  production,  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  is  most  common  in  cold,  damp,  and 
variable  regions,  on  the  assumption  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are 
particularly  prone  to  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  which,  in  indi- 
viduals predisposed  to  disease,  may,  it  is  alleged,  readily  cause  death  of  the  more 
superficial  bones.  Persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Incifer  matches  are 
liable  to  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  from  the  contact  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  with 
the  interior  of  decayed  teeth ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  other 
pursuits  which  may  conduce  to  destructive  inflammation  of  the  osseous  tissue, 
although  of  their  precise  nature  and  mode  of  action  we  are  not  informed. 

Causes, — If  we  inquire  into  the  idiopathic  form  of  necrosis  it  will  be  found,  as 
has  just  been  intimated,  that  it  is  most  common  in  young  strumous  subjects, 
having  either  well  marked  evidence  of  scrofula  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  or,  at 
all  events,  signs  of  a  strumous  predisposition,  as  evinced  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
skin,  the  languid  circulation,  the  tumid  belly,  and  the  deficient  temperature  of 
the  extremities.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  believe  that  my  ex- 
perience, in  this  respect,  in  the  main,  agrees  with  that  of  other  writers.  It  is  in 
persons  of  this  description,  more  particularly,  that  we  so  frequently  meet  with 
the  worst  species  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  femur,  and  humerus,  telling  so  fearfully 
upon  the  constitution,  and  so  often  requiring  amputation  in  order  to  save  the 
patient's  life.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  disease,  in  this  class  of  subjects, 
is  exposure  to  cold,  as  when  a  boy,  overheated  by  play,  sits  down  in  a  current 
of  air,  and  thus  suddenly  repels  his  perspiration  ;  or  when,  under  similar  circam- 
stances,  he  strips  himself  and  plunges  into  cold  water.  He  is  not  made  aware, 
perhaps,  for  several  days  that  he  has  received  any  injury ;  but,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  is  seized  with  violent  pain  in  one  of  his  limbs,  attended  with  severe  rigors 
alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and,  upon  examining  the  affected  part,  he  ob- 
serves that  it  is  exqu\8\t.e\y  teivd^T  on  ^T^%«»>\Tfi,\!S!tfst^  ot  Uw  swollen,  and  covered 
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with  an  erysipelatous  blush.  The  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  progressing, 
matter  soon  forms  deep  beneath  the  muscles,  the  swelling  becomes  more  and  more 
cirenmsoribed,  and,  ulceration  taking  place,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  thus 
gradually  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  bono  dead  below.  Such  is 
the  manner  in  which  necrosis  is  generally  produced  in  weakly,  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  the  attendant  phenomena  are 
indicative  of  a  rapidly  destructive  osteitis,  or  osteitis  and  periostitis. 

Tertiary  syphilis  is  another  cause  of  necrosis,  and  the  history  of  this  disease 
has  shown  that  the  osteitis  growing  out  of  it  is  more  apt  to  occasion  death  of  the 
bone  when  the  patient  has  been  subjected  to  free  courses  of  mercury  for  its  cure, 
than  when  the  malady  has  been  treated  on  general  antiphlogistic  principles.  The 
two  poisons  coming  together,  and  mingling  their  baneful  influence,  induce  a  form 
of  inflammation  which  is  extremely  prone,  especially  in  persons  of  a  worn-out,  de- 
bilitated constitution,  to  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  bones,  particularly  those  of 
the  nose,  palate,  upper  jaw,  leg,  and  arm. 

Protracted  courses  of  mercury,  especially  in  young  subjects  of  a  strumous 
diathesis,  or  exhausted  by  diarrhcea,  cholera,  or  eruptive  diseases,  often  cause 
necrosis  of  a  frightful  character,  generally  of  the  maxillary  bones,  but  sometimes, 
also,  of  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton.  What  is  termed  dry  salivation  is  frequently 
more  destructive  to  the  gums,  teeth,  and  jaw-bones  than  salivation  accompanied 
by  profuse  discharge.  The  debility  provoked  by  the  injudicious  use  of  drastic 
purgatives  and  tartar  emetic  has  occasionally  eventuated  in  necrosis  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities.  Scurvy  has  been  known  to  produce  similar 
effects,  although  more  commonly  it  causes  caries.  In  short,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  idiopathic  necrosis  may  be  induced  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  and  solids. 

Among  the  local  causes  of  necrosis  may  be  enumerated  wounds,  contusions, 
fractures,  amputations,  and  chemical  irritants.  In  the  tibia  and  femur,  the 
probability  is  that  mere  concussion,  as  happens  when  a  person  falls  from  a  con- 
siderable height  and  alights  upon  his  foot,  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  a  destruc- 
tive form  of  osteitis,  (innshot  injuries  are  a  common  source  of  the  occurrence, 
whether  the  bone  is  merely  grazed  by  the  passage  of  the  projectile,  or  whether 
the  ball  lodges  in  its  substance  and  acts  as  a  foreign  body.  Mere  denudation 
of  a  bone,  however  occasioned,  is  frequently  followed  by  its  death,  especially 
when  the  loss  of  periosteum  is  very  considerable,  or  if,  even  when  it  is  compara- 
tively trivial,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  laceration  of  the  nutrient  artery,  or  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  soft  parts  generally.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
necrosis  is  usually  limited  to  the  outer  compact  structure,  the  part  ultimately 
coming  away  in  the  form  of  an  exfoliation.  Such  an  event,  however,  is  by  no 
means  inevitable.  The  periosteum  may  be  stripped  off  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  yet,  if  the  bone  is  in  other  respects  healthy,  or  enjoys  a  tolerably  active 
circulation,  granulations  will  spring  up,  and  thus  gradually  repair  the  breach. 
It  is  only  when  the  vascular  connection  between  the  two  structures  has  been 
materially  impaired,  or  totally  destroyed,  that  necrosis  will  be  likely  to  ensue,  the 
bone  becoming  white  and  dry,  and  ultimately  dark  and  even  black.  These 
appearances  are  well  illustrated  in  whai  so  often  happens  in  compound  fractures, 
attended  with  protrusion  of  the  end  of  the  bone  divested  of  its  fibrous  covering, 
and  in  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  in  whitlow. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  without  going  into  further  details,  that  death  of  the 
osseous  tissue  may  be  produced  by  constitutional  or  local  causes,  and  that  these 
causes  differ  in  no  respect  whatever  from  those  which  induce  mortification  of  the 
soft  parts.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  such  as  usually  give  rise 
to  inflammation  generally  in  all  structures  without  exception. 

Extent. — Necrosis  may  be  partial  or  complete,  simple  or  complicated,  superfi- 
cial or  deep ;  that  is,  it  may  affect  merely  a  portion  of  a  bone,  or  it  may  pervade 
its  entire  structure  ;  it  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it  is  limited  to  a  single  piece, 
and  complicated  when  it  attacks  several,  either  simultaneously  or  consecutively. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  entire  bone  perishes.  Such  an  occurrence  is  sometimes 
observed  in  the  pieces  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  in  eoiv%%^\i<^xi^^  qI  ^^^tca^ 
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injury,  but  it  is  extremely  uncommoa  in  the  long  bones ;  in  these  the  shaft  aloDe 
generally  suffers,  the  articular  ends  retaining  their  vitality.     Necrosis  of  the 
whole  lower  jaw  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus, and  some  interesting  cases  in  which  the  entire  bone  was  saccessfallj 
remoTcd  on  account  of  this  disease  have  been  related  by  Dr.  Camochan,  Dr.  J. 
R.  Wood,  and  others.     Finally,  necrosis  may  be  limited  to  the  outer  surface  of 
a  bone,  involving  merely  its  superficial  lamellee,  the  dead  portion  being  ulti- 
mately detached  in  the  form  of  a  thin  scale  or  plate ;  or  it  may  invade  its  entire 
thickness,  and  it  then  not  uufrequently  begins  in  the  very  depths  of  the  cancel- 
lated tissue,  generally  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  medullary  membrane. 

The  occurrence  of  necrosis,  the  elimination  of  the  dead  bone,  usually  called 
the  sequester,  and  the  formation  of  new  bone  as  a  substitute  for  the  old,  or  that 
which  has  died,  involve  some  very  curious  pathological  and  physiological  pro- 
cesses, and  therefore  deserve  attentive  consideration.  The  symptoms  which 
immediately  precede,  and  those  which  accompany  the  death  of  the  bone,  are 
generally  such  as  are  denotive  of  violent  inflammation,  deep-seated,  attended 
with  excruciating  pain,  and  rapidly  tending  to  the  suppurative  crisis,  the  mis- 
chief being  often  done  in  a  few  days,  or  even  in  a  few  hours.  Action,  general  as 
well  as  local,  is  excessive,  and  both  the  part  and  system  occasionally  &11  a  prey 
to  its  devastating  influence,  especially  when  there  is  involvement  of  a  large 
neighboring  joint,  as  now  and  then  occurs  when  the  necrosis  attacks  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  femur,  and  extends  into  the  knee.  Progress,  however,  is  not 
always  so  swift  and  overwhelming ;  often  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  the  part  and 
system  suffering  but  little,  and  the  malady  pursuing  apparently  a  chronic  coarse. 

A  very  common  way  in  which  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  a  long  bone  is 
announced  is  as  follows.  The  patient,  usually  a  lad  from  six  to  ten  years  of 
age,  after  having  been  overheated  or  exposed  to  severe  cold,  retires  at  night 
apparently  perfectly  well,  but  towards  morning  he  is  aroused  by  pain  in  the 
thigh  or  leg,  deep-seated,  circumscribed,  of  a  sharp,  aching  character,  and  so 
excessively  severe  as  to  deprive  him  of  further  sleep  and  rest.  The  soft  parts 
over  the  seat  of  the  disease  soon  become  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  swollen, 
and  discolored,  the  surface  having  a  glazed,  dusky,  reddish,  or  purplish  tint,  and 
pitting  under  pressure  from  the  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
These  local  phenomena  arc  always  attended  by  severe  constitutional  disturbance. 
There  is  high  raging  fever,  with  a  tendency  to  delirium,  and  excessive  restless- 
ness ;  the  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  frequent ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  thirst 
is  incessant ;  and  the  urine,  thick  and  scanty,  is  surcharged  with  urates.  By 
and  by,  violent  rigors  set  in,  succeeded  by  flushes  of  heat,  the  pain  assumes  a 
tensive,  throbbing  character,  the  swelling  becomes  more  diffuse,  extending  often 
to  a  great  distance  up  and  down  the  limb,  as  well  as  widely  circumferentially. 
the  discoloration  acquires  an  erysipelatous  blush,  and  a  careful  examination  soon 
detects,  what,  indeed,  the  existing  symptoms  sufficiently  declare,  the  presence  of 
pus,  deep-seated,  lying  partly  between  the  affected  bone  and  the  periosteum,  and 
partly  on  the  outside  of  the  membrane,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  muscles  and 
aponeuroses,  which  it  often  extensively  dissects  and  separates  from  each  other, 
forming  large  pouches  from  which  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  dislodge  it.  Some- 
times the  abscess  opens  into  a  neighboring  joint,  and  thus  becomes  a  source  of 
additional  mischief,  exciting  inflammation  in  the  synovial  membrane,  perhaps 
ultimately  followed  by  destructive  softening  of  the  cartilage,  and  caries  or  necro- 
sis of  the  end  of  the  bone. 

The  quantity  of  matter  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  ounces 
to  upwards  of  a  pint,  and  is  mostly  derived,  not  from  the  affected  bone,  or  bone 
and  periosteum,  but  from  the  soft  parts  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  always 
greatly  participate  in  the  morbid  action.  In  spontaneous  necrosis,  it  is  usually 
of  a  strumous  character,  of  a  yellowish  color,  verging  upon  greenish,  more  or 
less  fetid,  especially  if  long  retained,  and  of  a  thick,  cream-like  consistence, 
interspersed  with  curdy  substance,  and,  not  uufrequently,  also  with  shreds  of 
dead  cellular  tissue.  Occasionally  the  matter  is  thin,  ichorous,  or  sanious.  but 
such  an  occurrence  \a  ua\i^\i^Y  xroX^X  «.^t  \!&k^  >avnsX.v^^  <^C  tihe  absceaa,  and  the 
evacuation  of  its  couXAiilft. 
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When  the  matter  has  been  discharged,  whether  spontaneouBlr  or  artificiallT, 
there  is  always  a  marked  improvemoit  in  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  cunsti- 
tational,  and  an  opportunity  ia  now  afforded  for  a  thoroagh  examination  of  the 
psrts.  The  beat  in§tnimcnt  Tor  this  parpose  is  the  Sngcr,  or,  wlieu  the  opening 
is  very  small  or  derions,  the  probe.  With  cither  of  these  it  is  generally  cosy  to 
determine  the  extent  of  destruction  of  the  periostenm,  and  the  amount  of  injury 
sustained  by  the  bone,  the  surface  of  which  will  always  be  found  to  be  more  or 
leas  rough,  and  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  ashy  hue,  without  any  appearance  what- 
ever of  vascularity. 

Snch  la  a  succinct  account  of  the  circumBtances  'which  precede,  accompany, 
and  follow  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  necrosis.  The  first  stage  of  the  disease 
is  over;  the  matter  consequent  upon  the  inflammation  \}tLS  been  discharged  ;  and 
the  inflammation  itself  has  measurably  subsided,  althongh  the  soft  parts  are  Etllt 
swollen,  indurated,  tender,  painfal,  and  disabled.  Nature,  never  idle,  now  begins 
the  double  work  of  elimination  and  repair,  both  usually  very  tardy,  often  imper- 
fect, and  sometimes  altogether  unsatisfactory,  the  powers  both  of  the  part  and 
system  being  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  object.  In  gangrene  of  the  soft 
stmctures,  the  separation  of  the  eschar  is  generally  an  easy  matter  compared 
with  that  of  a  bone,  provided  the  patient's  strength  holds  out ;  the  process,  once 
fairly  commouccd,  proceeds  rapidly  and  energetically,  the  surgeon  each  day 
seeing  decisive  evidence  of  the  fact ;  soon  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Atad  and  living  parts  is  perceived  ;  then  granulations  spring  up  in  the  intervening 
chasm  ;  and,  finally,  the  reparative  efforts  stiil  advancing,  the  breach  is  gradu- 
ally closed  over  with  new  skin,  a  circumstance  clearly  denotive  of  the  eomplction 
of  the  cure.  Bat  it  is  altogether  different  in  necrosis  -,  here  the  detachment  of 
the  slough  is  a  matter  of  time,  requiring  many  weeks,  if  not  several  mouths, 
fbr  its  satisfactory  conclasion,  and  even  then  generally  demaodiog 
the  interference  of  art  before  it  can  finally  be  effected.  The  cause  Fig,  305. 
of  tbe  difference  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  one  case  there  is  an 
active  circulation  and  an  energetic  system  of  absorbents,  the  former  ''"lAi. 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  plastic  material  for  t)je  repair  of  the 
lo»t  tissues,  and  tlie  latter  exerting  themselves  to  cast  off  tbe  deiid 
substance;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  the  n^vcrse, 
and  the  parts  labor  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
loaded  with  earthy  matter,  which  is  obliged  to  be  softened  and  dis- 
fntcgrated  before  it  can  bo  removed  by  the  vessels  whose  duty  it 
is  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  necrosed  substaocc  may,  as  has  already  been  seen,  embrace 
merely  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  a  bone,  ai*.  for  e.taraple,  its  outer 
layer;  or  it  may  include  its  entire  thickness,  and  also  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  In  the  former  case  it  constitutes,  when  detached, 
what  is  called  en  exfoliation,  in  the  latter  a  ep.'juesler,  a  distinction 
of  coniiidcralile  importance,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
the  dead  substance,  as  of  the  manner  in  which  the  breach  of  con- 
tinuity is  repaired,  or  a  new  bone  formed. 

An  exfoliation  is  commonly  merely  a  thin  scale,  plate  or  lamella 
of  the  outer,  peripheral  portion  of  a  long  bone,  of  variable  color 
•nd  eonsistenee.  In  general,  it  is  either  whitish,  grayish,  or  of  a 
light  brownish  hue,  rough,  nitire  or  less  porous,  and  so  brittle  ns  to 
break  under  very  slight  pressnre.  Xo  vessels  are  perceptible  in  it, 
and  in  most  cases  the  animal  matter  seems  to  be  almost  completely 
■bstrocled.  Maceration  deprives  it  of  its  dark  color,  while  immer- 
sion in  dilute  nitric  acid  for  a  few  days  completely  destroys  its 
proper  texture,  converting  it  into  a  soft,  gristly  sulistance. 

The  sequnHter,  properly  no  called,  varies  much  in  size  and  shape, 
consisting,  at  one  time,  of  a  part  only  of  the  circumference  or      b_„„„  „( 
length  of  a  bone,  and,  at  another,  of  its  entire  shaft,  with  perhaps        umiiiiu. 
a  portion  of  its  articular  ends.     A  rather  common  form  is  that 
npreaentfid  in  the  adjoining  sketch,  Sg.  305,  fton  a  fmipanlaoa.  Vik  ikj  «J&MAn&.\ 
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Fig.  307. 


it  was  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  tibia,  in  which  all  the  spongy  etmctare  wu  a 
pletely  destroyed,  while  the  compact  was  remarkably  hard  and  6nn.  The  dud 
bone  is  always  rough,  pitted,  excavated,  or  epic Dlated  ;  it  isof  a  (^yiHh,bn>WQish, 
or  blackish  color,  and  emits,  when  Ettruck  with  a  probe  or  piece  of  metal,  a  pecu- 
liar hollow  sound,  by  which  it  is  nsualiy  readily  diatinguished  from  sound  bone 
In  the  cylindrical  pieces,  as  in  the  femur  and  tibia,  it  is  generally  dense  ud 
dry ;  in  the  short  and  flat,  on  the  contrary,  it  in  porous,  moist,  brittle,  and  euilf 
crumbled.  Ttie  analyses  of  Von  Bibrn  have  shown  that  there  is  a  Tcry  great 
reduction  of  organic  matter  in  necrosis  with  a  corregponding  increase  of  euthy, 
the  latter  being  as  much  as  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  The  same  expe- 
rimenter has  proved  that  the  difference  is  considerably  less  in  the  trmumatic 
Tariety  of  the  lesion  than  in  the  idiopathic. 

Modi"  of  Repair. — While  the  absorbents  are  engaged  in  detaehing  the  dead 
bone,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  expuhion,  the  capillaries  take  upon  themBelrei 
the  duty  of  throwing  out  material  for  the  formation  of  the  substitute  or  new 
bone.  The  process  by  which  this  is  aeeoniplished  ia  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
sides over  the  creation  of  the  original  structure.  The  first  step  consists  io  a 
deposit  of  plasma,  the  result  of  the  incited  action  of  the  vessels  caused  bj  the 
irritation  of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  this  substance,  becoming  organiied,  ii 
gradually  converted  into  fibro- cartilage,  which,  in  turn,  gives  way  to  cartilage, 
as  this  ultimately  does  to  oBseons  matter,  the  period  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  development  varying,  according  to  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  patient,  and 
the  character  and  amount  of  the  local  disease,  from  a  few  weeks  to  serenl 
months.  The  new  bone  is  at  first  a  mere  shell  encasing  the  old,  and  thus  servii^ 
to  separate  it  from  the  surrounding  parte,  which  ill  brook  its  presence.  Ia 
time,  however,  it  increases  in  thickness,  being  often  from  three  to  six  lines  in 
depth,  and  occasionally,  though  not  generally,  it  ia  fully  as  large  as  the  original 
piece.  Its  surface  is  usually  somewhat  rongli, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  upon  it  con- 
siderable emincneea  and  depressions,  owing 
evidently  to  the  irregularity  of  the  develop- 
mental process.  The  new  substance,  too,  has 
comparatively  little  areolar  tissue,  and,  there- 
fore, especially  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  its 
formation,  it  is  always  cut  with  great  difficulty, 
the  resistance  offered  by  it  being  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  pre-existing  structure.  In 
coses  of  long  standing,  indeed,  it  often  ac- 
quiR'S  the  solidity  and  density  of  ivory,  bo 
that  it  requires  great  patience  and  |M■reeve^ 
ancc  to  penetrate  it  with  the  saw  and  pliers. 
The  vessels,  in  this  event,  are  always  very 
small  and  sparse,  and  the  Haversian  tubes  are 
traced  with  diSiculty.  In  the  long  pieces, 
after  the  death  and  removal  of  the  shaft,  there 
is  never  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  mednl- 
tary  canal  ond  its  lining  membrane,  or  of  the 
cndosteum.  In  fact,  the  new  bone,  although 
it  poasesiies  all  the  essential  attribntes  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  imper- 
fect type  of  the  original,  and  therefore  mnch 
leas  capable  of  reaisting  the  effects  of  diseace 
and  accident. 

The  appearances  of  the  new  bone,  encasing 
the  old  or  dead,  arc  admirably  depicted  in  Ig. 
d.iJ™' lyL^i'iuuw  a.^lwA*"''  306,  taken  from  a  specimen  In  Uis  oolloetiaK 
wKhia  ita>  ii«».  of  Professor  Pancoast. 

In  viewing  the  new  bone  ■^** 
old,  its  Eucface  ia  tonnd  \a  V  \i\etce4  Xi-j  wiiwA  V9«1^ns«^ 
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fitncied  resemblance  to  the  rectal  pouch  of  a  bird,  the  term  cloacae^  fig.  307,  is 
Qsuallj  applied.  Tliesc  openings,  \vhich  play  an  important  part  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  dead  bone,  owe  their  existence  to  a  deficiency  of  periosteum,  or  of  secreting 
itnicture,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  formation  of  new  osseous  tissue 
goes  on  uniformly  round  every  portion  of  the  periphery,  the  old  bone  will  be 
completely  imprisoned,  thus  not  only  obscuring  the  diagnosis  but  rendering  the 
removal  of  the  sequester  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  perplexity.  The  size 
of  these  cloacse  varies  in  diflEerent  cases,  from  that  of  a  three  cent  piece  to  that 
of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  their  shape  being  generally  rounded,  or  somewhat  oval. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  they  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  long,  irregular 
fissdres,  or  slits.  Their  number  is  indefinite ;  sometimes  there  is  but  one,  while 
at  other  times  there  may  be  as  many  as  half  a  dozen,  the  latter  number  being  by 
DO  means  uncommon  in  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  However  this  niav  be, 
they  always  communicate  with  the  surface  of  the  limb  in  which  the  affected 
bone  Is  situated,  the  passages  between  them  constituting  so  many  channels  for 
the  discharge  of  matter  and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  sequester,  although 
this,  owing  to  the  inadequate  diniensions  of  the  cloacie,  is  seldom  effected  with- 
out the  intervention  of  art.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  of  no  little  practical 
ralac,  that  these  openings  are  always  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  new  bone 
which  is  least  covered  by  soft  parts. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  pathologists  as  to  the  agents  by  which 
the  new  bone  is  produced,  and  the  question  can  hardly  be  said  to  )>e  even  yet 
definitively  settled.  Without  entering  into  any  details,  I  may  state,  as  the 
result  of  personal  observation,  that  the  perfection  of  the  new  bone  will  gene- 
rally be  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  and  activity  of  the  periosteum.  I  have 
always  found  that,  when  this  membrane  has  suffered  much  during  the  inflam- 
mation which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  necrosis,  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess, or  new  osseous  epigenesis,  is  tedious  and  difficult,  and  often  extremely 
inadequate,  the  new  bone  being  comparatively  small  and  stunted,  and,  therefore, 
iU  adapted  to  the  puq)ose  of  a  substitute  bone.  The  part  which  the  periosteum 
plays  in  the  development  of  the  new  lx)ne  is  well  shown  in  the  formation  of 
cloacfle,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  partial  destruction 
of  that  membrane.  If  the  periosteum  everywhere  retained  its  integrity,  the,  new 
bone  would  be  without  a  solitary  opening,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  sequester,  or  slough,  would  always  be  an  encysted  body,  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  in  a  shut  canal.  When  this  membrane  has  perished  along  with  the  bone, 
as  occasionally  happens  in  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  or  femur,  the  new  bone  will  be 
formed  by  the  surrounding  structures,  whatever  these  may  be,  but  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  so  imperfect,  short,  and  thin,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name 
of  sabstitute,  to  which,  in  general,  it  is  so  well  entitled. 

When  the  eschar  presents  itself  as  an  exfoliation,  or  thin  superficial  scale,  the 
breach  is  repaired  through  the  medium  of  granulations,  which,  being  derived 
from  the  old  bone,  are  extremely  vascular  and  sensitive,  and  soon  assume  the 
ossific  process,  throwing  out  an  abundance  of  proper  material  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object.  A  similar  process  appears  to  be  set  up  when  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  a  bone  perishes  ;  for  here  the  endosteum  being  also  destroyed,  it 
can  have  no  agency  in  the  reproductive  act.  When  this  membrane  retains  its 
Titality,  it  must  necessarily  exert  an  important  influence  as  an  osteogenic  agent 

The  idea  has  been  broached,  and  warmly  defended,  that  when  the  shaft  of  a 
bone  is  necrosed,  so  as  to  leave  merely  its  articular  ends,  the  new  bone  is  formed 
exclusively  by  these  ends,  the  osseous  matter  extending  gradually  towards  the 
middle  of  the  chasm,  and  ultimsctely  coalescing  there.  Such  a  theor}',  however, 
is  altogether  untenable,  as  it  is  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the 
original  bone,  which  always  takes  place  by  several  distinct  points,  one  of  which 
is  iuTariably  central.  However  well  the  surviving  extremities  might  perfonn 
fbrir  duty,  yet,  as  there  is  no  central  nucleus,  serving  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
flM  opirffto  matter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  bone  would  always  necessarily 

'•■vticular  spot  as  to  disqualify  il  iii«A.vii\Q\\^'  ^vye  \\\<b  y^\- 
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The  osteogenic  properties  of  the  periosteum  have  lately  been  placed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  light  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Oilier,  of  Lyons.  He  found  that,  in 
rabbits,  portions  of  this  membrane,  completely  detached  from  the  bone,  might  ho 
pushed  into  the  soft  structures,  and  still  preserve  their  power  of  generating  osse- 
ous matter.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  faculty  was  not  lost  when  the  perios- 
teum was  transplanted  to  remote  parts  of  the  body,  or  from  one  animal  to 
another.  The  results  of  these  researches,  however,  although  pathologically  in- 
teresting, possess  little,  if  any,  practical  value,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  ren- 
dered available  in  the  human  subject. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  attend  necrosis^  in  its  earlier  stages,  hare 
already  been  pointed  out ;  those  which  accompany  the  separation  of  the  old  bone 
and  the  formation  of  the  new,  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  characteristic.  The 
most  important  of  these  arc,  little  ulcers,  surrounded  by  large  unhealthy  granu- 
lations, arranged  in  a  papilla-likc  manner ;  sinuses  leading  from  these  nlcers 
down  to  the  dead  bone  ;  and  a  discharge,  more  or  less  constant  and  copious,  of 
thin,  fetid,  sanious  matter,  or  of  thick,  white,  inodorous  pas ;  accompanied,  in  all 
cases,  by  a  certain  amount  of  hardness  and  swelling,  pain  and  tenderness  on 
pressure,  wasting  of  the  soft  parts  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
marked  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  neighboring  joints.  The  general 
health  always  suffers  ;  the  patient  is  wan  and  emaciated  ;  and,  if  the  irritation  is 
at  all  extensive,  ho  will  usually  have  hectic  fever.  In  some  cases  the  end  of  the 
sequester  sticks  out  at  one  of  the  cloacae,  thus  at  once  declaring  the  real  nature 
of  the  complaint ;  but  more  commonly  the  dead  bone  is  completely  imprisoned  by 
the  new,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  the  probe  or  finger,  carried  along  the  sinuses 
leading  from  the  surface  to  the  cloacse.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sepa- 
ration has  been  effected,  or  whether  the  dead  bone  still  maintains  its  relations,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  living,  the  surgeon  may  often  advantageonsly  use  two 
probes,  introducing  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  eschar,  and  moving  them  alter- 
nately in  diflforent  directions,  as  may  frequently  be  easily  done  when  the  detach- 
ment is  complete.  In  general  also  useful  information,  in  this  respect,  may  he 
obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  as  the  size  of  the  affected 
bone,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Thus,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  a  small  bone  will  be  more 
readily  separated  than  a  largo  one,  and  the  bone  of  a  young  subject  than  that  of 
an  old  one,  while  in  every  instance  the  process  may  bo  supposed  to  be  more 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  poriod  that  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  bone. 

Frognosia. — The  prognosis  of  this  disorder  is  variable.  In  general,  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  favorable  when  it  is  owing  to  external  or  local  causes  ;  when  it 
is  confined  to  the  outer  portion  of  a  bone,  the  necrosis  occurring  in  the  form  of  an 
exfoliation ;  when  it  is  simple  and  of  moderate  extent ;  and  when  the  patient  is 
young,  robust,  and  of  good  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cure  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  issue  doubtful,  when  the  disease  is  extensive  and  complicated  with 
other  affections ;  when  it  attacks  pieces  which  are  of  high  importance  on  account 
of  their  function  or  situation ;  when  it  occupies  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  in- 
volves several  parts  of  it ;  when  it  arises  fi'oni  an  internal  or  constitutional  cause, 
as  struma  or  syphilis ;  when  it  extends  into  the  adjacent  joints,  especially  when 
these  joints  are  of  large  size  ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  patient  is  enfeebled  by  age, 
long  suffering,  or  previous  disease. 

The  time  required  for  the  development  of  the  substitute  bone  will  depend,  as 
already  stated,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease, 
the  age,  health,  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  various  other  circumstances. 
That  the  whole  of  a  necrosed  bone  may  be  regenerated  is  a  fact  so  well  estab- 
lished as  no  longer  to  admit  of  any  donbt.  The  new  bone,  however,  as  intimated 
elsewhere,  is  always,  at  best,  only  an  imperfect  copy,  although,  as  it  req>ecta  its 
functions,  it  usually  answers  the  purpose  well  enough. 

lYeatment. — The  treatment  of  necrosis  must  of  necessity  depend  Terj  moch 
upon  circumstances.  There  are  three  indications,  however,  which  deserre 
special  attention  *,  the  fit^l  \&  \.o  V\m\\.  QA\d  moderate  the  inflammation  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  tVi^  m\sc\i\el,  \Xi^  «»^QiO\i^,  Xa  ^^Vi^i  \k^\.>«%  ^fv'^\SQA 
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tion  of  the  old  bone  and  the  formation  of  the  new,  and  the  third,  to  promote  the 
removal  of  the  sequester,  slough,  or  eschar. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  attained  by  the  proper  employment  of  auti- 
phlogistic  remedies ;  by  the  lancet,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  purgatives,  the 
antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  light  diet,  ro]>()se,  and  the  free  use  of  opiates  to 
allay  pain  and  induce  sleep.  The  aflected  parts,  placed  in  an  easy,  elevated  posi- 
tion, are  leeched  and  fomented,  or,  what  is  particularly  serviceable,  painted  with 
a  strong  solution  of  iodine  at  least  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
surface  being  protected  in  the  intervals  with  an  emollient  anodyne  cataplasm,  or 
medicated  water-dressing.  In  some  instances,  great  btmefit  is  derived  from  the 
application  of  a  blister  large  enough  to  encircle  nearly  the  whole  of  the  aflected 
limb,  and  kept  on  sufficiently  long  to  produce  thorough  vesication.  By  these 
means,  the  surgeon  not  only  limits  the  inflammation,  but  promotes  the  absorption 
of  eflnsed  fluids,  and  hastens  the  suppurative  crisis,  which  is  always  inevitable, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  case  of  this  kind.  As  soon  as  fluctuation 
18  perceived,  or  even  before,  if  there  be  inordinate  pain  and  tension,  or  deep- 
seated  matter,  a  large  incision  is  made  at  one  or  more  points,  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  in  the  hope  of  saving  osseous  as  well  as  soft  tissue, 
especially  the  periosteum,  the  integrity  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  the  substitute  bone.  In  making  the  opening,  due  atten- 
tion is,  of  course,  had  to  drainage,  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  premature  closure. 

The  second  indication  is  to  watch  the  part  and  system  during  the  sloughing 
process  and  the  stage  of  reparation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  per- 
form with  facility  tiic  arduous  and  important  duties  before  them.  The  case 
requires  active  vigilance  rather  than  active  treatment ;  care,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  disease  do  not  spread,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  debility  consequent 
apon  the  drainage  and  irritation  do  not  obtain  the  mastery,  and  so  bring  on  fatal 
exhaustion.  A  certain  amount  of  iiiflammation  must  necessarily  attend  both 
operations,  and,  therefore,  action  must  not  be  too  much  repressed,  lest  nature 
be  thwarted  in  her  eflbrts.  A  nutritious  diet  will  generally  be  required,  and 
the  patient  will  often  be  immensely  Ixinefited  by  animal  food  and  milk  punch,  ale, 
porter,  or  wine,  and  the  use  of  quinine,  iron,  and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  hectic  fever  and  night-sweats.  If  he  can  move  about  on  crutches, 
he  should  take  gentle  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air ;  or,  if  this  is  impracticaV)le, 
he  should  be  pulled  about  in  a  hand-car,  or  swung  upon  a  hammock.  Attention 
is  of  course  paid  to  the  bowels  and  secretions.  Pain  is  allayed  by  anodynes. 
The  principal  local  remedies  are  leeches,  provided  there  is  any  disposition  to 
over-action,  the  daily  application  of  iodine,  and  the  use  of  the  bandage  to  support 
not  merely  the  aflected  parts,  but  also  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  which,  when 
this  precantion  is  neglected,  has  usually  a  tendency  to  become  ocdematous.  Fetor 
is  allayed,  and  discharge  moderated,  by  the  chlorides,  introduced  by  the  syringe 
and  sprinkled  upon  the  dressings.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  employment 
of  solvents,  thrown  in  through  the  principal  sinuses  upon  the  dead  bone,  in  the 
hope  of  promoting  its  gradual  disintegration  and  elimination.  Special  stress 
used  to  be  laid  upon  various  acid  solutions,  particularly  the  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
and  pyroligneous ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  they  are  always  productive 
of  harm,  from  their  irritating  effects  upon  the  new  bone  and  the  soft  parts,  whilst, 
unless  they  are  intolerably  strong,  they  can  exert  no  destructive  influence  upon 
the  sequester  itself.  If  such  lotions  ))e  employed  at  all,  they  should,  therefore, 
be  employed  in  the  mildest  possible  form,  simply  with  a  view  to  their  detergent 
and  alterant  effects,  which  are  often  very  salutary,  expediting  the  sloughing  and 
restorative  processes.  In  general,  however,  all  the  good  that  can  be  expected 
to  result  from  such  remedies  may  be  accomplished  by  injections  of  tepid  water, 
impregnated  with  Castile  soap,  a  little  potassa^  or  common  salt,  followed,  if  there 
is  much  fetor,  by  a  weak  solatioa  of  di  ^  loda.    If  new  abscesses  form, 

as  occasionally  happens,  they  mart  ^ntion. 

Daring  this  stage,  a  stage,  I  rep  itv.  inquiry  is  made 

into  special  diatheses,  or  states  c3  ^toorao^^^ 

and,  therefore,  be  in  need  o/spa^*  i)«l 
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with  the  syphilitic  poison,  and  a  course  of  mercury,  or  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
may  be  required.  It  must  be  obvious  that  no  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made. 
in  any  case,  towards  a  cure  so  long  as  the  system  is  borne  down  by  the  pressore 
of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

The  third  indication  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sequester,  for  so  long  as  this  remains 
it  must  necessarily  keep  up  inflammation  and  discharge.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed, until  recently,  that  the  dead  bone,  during  its  sojourn  among  the  liTing 
tissues,  was  acted  upon  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  its 
size  and  weight,  the  idea  having  apparently  derived  support  from  the  altered  and 
pitted  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  affected  piece.  The  notion,  however,  has 
been  completely  dispelled  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Gulliver,  who  has  ascer- 
tained, as  might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated,  that  such  an  occurrence  is  alto- 
gether impossible.  Portions  of  necrosed  bone,  carefully  weighed  before  iM 
after  exposure,  wero  confined  on  suppurating  surfaces,  in  the  medullary  canal, 
and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance  for  months,  and  in  one  instance  for 
upwards  of  a  year,  without  undergoing  the  slightest  alteration  whatever. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  dead  bone  act«  as  an  extraneous  body,  and  is  in  nowise 
amenable  to  the  agency  of  the  absorbents,  the  indication  plainly  is  to  remore  it 
by  operation.     Such  a  step  is  the  more  imperative  because  of  the  mann^  in 
which  it  is  imprisoned,  the  substitute  bone  forming  a  firm  and  solid  case  aroond 
it,  and  thus  effectually  preventing  its  extrusion.     The  only  circumstance  which 
should  make  the  surgeon  at  all  hesitate  is  the  doubt  that  may  arise  in  his  mind 
respecting  the  probability  of  the  dead  bone  being  completely  detached,  and  the 
new  one  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  it,  after  the  removal  of  the  sequester,  to 
maintain  its  position  without  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  limb,  in  turning 
in  bed,  walking,  or  sitting.     If  ho  is  satisfied  of  this,  as  he  usually  may  be  after 
a  careful  examination,  the  operation  should  at  once  be  proceeded  with.    The 
instruments  that  will  be  required  are  several  scalpels,  a  trephine,  a  Hey's  saw, 
an  elevator,  pliers,  chisels,  and  stout  forceps,  with  a  good  syringe  for  washing 
away  osseous  debris.     The  adjoining  cuts  re])resent  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  instruments. 

The  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  oat 
of  the  way  of  the  great  vessels  and  nerves.  The  best  plan  usually  is  to  selm 
one  of  the  principal  cloacie,  or,  when  two  or  three  are  close  together,  es|)ecially 
if  they  are  on  the  same  plane,  to  connect  them,  thereby  affording  more  room  to 
work  in.  When  the  soft  structures  are  much  diseased,  they  may  be  included  in 
an  elliptical  incision,  as,  in  this  event,  it  may  be  best  to  get  rid  of  them.  When 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  connect  two  or  more  cloaca;,  the  object  may  easily  he 
attained  by  a  Hey^s  saw,  or,  if  the  new  bone  is  not  very  thick  and  firm,  by  the 
pliers.  The  trephine  is  chiefly  of  use  when  the  openings  in  the  substitute  bone 
are  very  small,  or  when  this  bone  possesses  unusual  density  and  thickness,  ren- 
dering its  division  extremely  difficult  by  the  more  ordinar}*-  instruments.  Access 
having  thus  been  obtained,  the  sequester  is  to  be  seized  by  one  of  its  extremities, 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  having  long,  thin  blades,  serrated  on  their  inner  surface, 
and  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  width,  the  handles  being  well  curred, 
so  as  to  facilitate  prehension  and  maintenance. 

When  the  sequester  is  unusually  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  it  at  the 
middle,  and  extract  each  piece  separately ;  an  operation  which  is  always  easily 
performed  with  the  pliers  or  chisel. 

The  dead  bone  having  been  extracted,  the  next  step  is  to  wash  out  the  canal 
left  by  its  removal  with  a  syringe  and  cold  water  to  clear  away  any  little  pieces, 
fragments,  or  debris  that  may  have  been  left.  Attention  to  this  injunction  will 
greatly  expedite  recovery  by  facilitating  the  growth  of  healthy  granulations.  The 
hemorrhage  attending  the  operation  is  often  quite  free,  the  blood  oozing  out  at 
every  point,  in  consequence  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts.  Ixith  osseous 
and  soft,  and  occasionally  requires  plugging  of  the  cavern  with  lint  steeped  ia 
some  styptic  lotion,  as  a  saturated  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  alum,  or  alom 
and  tannin.     It  \s  se\dom  \Vk«A*  ^iiW'j  arteries  rec\uire  to  l)e  tied. 

The  edgea  of  iVie  woxmA.  w^  dtvN^\\\^W^  \.*i^^>i>aKt  ^>5^  ^i^^^sSc^^  «^^;  the 
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limb,  placed  in  an  easy  position,  is  bandaged  from  the  distal  end  upwards;  and 
the  parts  more  immediately  affected  are  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water 


Fig.  308. 


Fig.  309. 


Fig.  310. 


Fig.  311. 


\ 


Fig.  312 


InftrameoU  for  remoTing  dead  booe. 

medicated  w^th  laadanum  and  acetate  of  lead.  The  dressings  are  removed  in 
forty-eight  hours,  when  the  wound  is  well  syringed,  and  covered  with  an  emol- 
lient poultice,  to  favor  the  granulating  process.  The  only  general  means  usually 
required  are  light  diet  and  a  little  attention  to  the  bowels,  with  a  full  anodyne 
after  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  If  the  new  bone  is  not  sufiBciently  strong  to 
prevent  the  limb  from  bending  or  breaking,  it  must  be  supported  by  appropriate 
splints,  or,  what  is  better,  a  case  made  of  solo-leather,  gutta-percha,  or  trunk- 
maker's  board. 

Soon  after  the  sequester  has  been  removed,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  the  new 
osseous  shell  begins  to  contract,  and  by  degrees  assumes  the  shape  of  the  old 
bone,  which  it  is  designed  to  replace.  While  this  change  is  going  on  externally, 
osseous  matter  is  deposited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  as  well  as  upon 
the  articular  ends  of  the  surviving  portions,  thereby  gradually  filling  up  the 
cavity,  the  period  required  for  this  being  generally  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  eschar.  The  medullary  canal,  in  case  there  has  been  one,  is,  as  already  stated, 
seldom  re-established. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  surgeon  is  not  able  to  effect  a  good  cure  in  necrosis ; 
in  general  even  with  little  deformity  and  loss  of  function.  Cases  do,  however, 
occur,  where,  from  neglect  or  injudicious  treatment,  the  neighboring  structures 
are  so  extensively  and  ruinously  involved  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  save  the  affected  limb.  Such  an  event  will  be  particularly  liable  to 
happen  when  a  large  joint  is  implicated,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  knee  in 
necrosis  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  ankle  in  necrosis  of  tVi^  W\A«ii.  \3xA<^x  ^xiOdl  ^\x- 
voL.  1.-^52 
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caniKtnncGS,  hardly  anytbiog  short  of  amputatioo  will  hf  likely  to  utgwer;  udt 
otmilar  procedure  may  become  necessary  when  the  patieDt's  constitution  ij  so 
much  shuttered  by  previouB  or  concomitant  disease  as  to  preclude  the  poEsibilit^ 
of  its  holding  out  during  the  time  that  may  be  required  for  the  sepaTatton  of  tbe 
dead  boac.  In  other  cases,  again,  amputation  may  be  demanded  od  accoont  of 
bemoirhago  from  some  large  Einus,  preseutiDg  itself  either  as  a  general  ooiing, 
or  as  a  Sow  from  an  artery  of  coneiderable  size,  opened  by  ulcerative  action  it  i 
period  when  thu  loss  of  a  few  more  ounces  of  blood  might  prove  fatal  It  ii  im- 
possible,  however,  to  ejccrcise  too  much  caution  in  attempting  to  decide  so  grtrg 
a  question.  Id  weighing  the  several  points  involved  in  its  consideration,  »e 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  coses,  apparently  of  the  most  forlorn  chancur, 
where  life  literally  hangs,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread,  will  sometimes  promptly  n- 
covcr  upon  the  removal  of  the  dead  bono.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  lint 
excision  of  an  entire  bone  has  often  been  advantageously  performed,  cspeciallv 
of  late  years,  recovery  taking  place  with  comparatively  little  deformity. 

SECT.  VII. SOFTENINO. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  osteomalacia,  moUities  ossinm,  or  Bofleniitgof 

the  bones,  is  a  diminution  of  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  osseous  tissue  de- 

*     pending  upon  the  gradual  removal  of  its 

Kg-  313.  earthy  constituents,  and  the  dcpoBition  of 

a  reddish  sero-albuminous,  oily,  or  greu; 

substance.     The  malady  is  often  confounded 

with  rachitis,  but  differs  from  it  in  tb« 

circumstance,  first,  of  its  being  a  disordtr 

of  adult  life,  and,  secondly,  in  being  alwivs 

attended  with  severe  pain  j  whereas  rickeU 

is  peculiar  to  iufancy,  and  free  from  local 

suflcring. 

Softening  of  the  osseous  tissue  varies  In 
degree  and  extent,  occurring  at  one  time 
as  a  very  slight  affection,  with  hardly  any 
appreciable  change  of  stractnro,  and  at 
another  as  a  most  serious  lesion,  in  which 

_~.,.,.  ^u  M  .  .V .^    .».....».,     '*  '"  *'iK™'t  to  distinguish  any  trace  of  the 

"""VuiLa'iidyiinc^tuse'uftiioiiiJii.rt"""''"'  normal  substance.  In  regard  to  its  extent, 
it  may  be  general  or  partial ;  in  the  one  case 
pervading  the  entire  skeleton,  while  in  the  other  it  is  limited  to  particular  bones, 
or  portions  of  bono.  Of  general  osteomalacia,  the  case  of  Madame  Supiot, 
which  has  long  since  become  classical,  and  which  has  been  so  minutely  described 
by  Morand,  the  younger,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
for  1710,  affords  a  characteristic,  as  well  as  a  most  extraordinary  example,  as 
shown  in  fig.  313.  This  female,  who  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  had  her  bones  so  completely  softened  that  they  could  be  bent  like 
wax,  and  put  in  almost  any  position,  although  she  herself  had  lost  all  control 
over  them,  her  head  and  left  arm  being  the  only  parts  she  could  more.  Most 
generally  the  disorder  is  confined  to  particular  bones,  especially  the  ribs,  sternum, 
vortebne,  and  pelvic  pieces.  The  latter  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  in  chilJ- 
bearing  women. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  osseous  tiesue  in  this  disease  gradually  loses  its  firm- 
ness and  solidity,  becoming  ultimately  so  soft  and  pliant  that  it  may  be  easily 
bent,  if  not  cut.  It  is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  often  inclining  to  yellow,  is 
S|>ecirica]ly  lighter  than  the  healthy  structure,  and  is  infiltrated  with  a  tnrbid, 
viscid  serurn,  removable  by  pressure.  Occasionally  the  osseous  fibres  are  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  large  cells,  which  are  filled  with  a 
bloody -looking,  adipose  substance,  as  seen  in  fig.  314.  When  this  is  the  caN, 
the  bone  is  sometimes  remarkably  jiliant,  bending  like  semi-concreta  nx.  Boil- 
ing completely  d)B^Vvc&\t-,  wiA  ftxvuauTO  ta  tte  air,bj  a"  ' 
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''  diminighea  its  weight.  Such  are  the  principal 
I  observable  in  the  osseous  tissue.  The  perios- 
rer  the  affected  part  is  abaormally  thick,  rough, 
.  feebly  adherent ;  it  is  of  a  grayish  hue,  deeply 
',  and,  like  the  bone,  infiltrated  with  sanguiDolent 
ITpaii  being  macerated,  however,  it  is  fonnd  to 
its  fibrous  structure.  The  marrow  is  converted 
oddish,  greasy  sanies ;  and  the  medullary  mera- 
I  wasted  away  to  a  few  soft,  cellular  shreds.  The 
OS  sometimes  participate  in  the  softening,  while 
scles  are  pale,  atrophied,  and  infiltrated  with  a 

fluid. 

le  advanced  stages  of  the  diseose,  the  bone  is 
d  of  its  laminated  structore,  the  opseous  corpus- 
i  greatly  changi^d  in  their  Khape,  as  well  as 
bed  in  number,  and  the  Haversian  canals  are 
isly  swollen  and  distended.  The  red  grumous 
i:e,  so  abundantly  diffused  through  its  interior, 
n  shown  by  Dalrymple  to  consist  of  granular 
nucleated  cells,  and  caudate  corpuscles,  similar 

Of  cancer. 

«flening  generally  involves  the  whole  thickness 
3one  ;  but  cases  occur  in  which  the  outer  table 

unchanged,  consisting  of  a  thin,  brittle  shell. 
irder  obviously  consists  either  in  an  inordinate 
on  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  upon  which  the 

of  the  osseous  structure  naturally  depends,  or    _^_^_  __^^__    _^^_  __^_^  ^ 

icient  deposition  of  this  matter  into  its  meshes.    Turion.  coiun. 

).  Rees,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  three  diseased 

ns,  taken  from  the  same  adult  subject,  obtained  the  following  results, 

e  bos  compared  with  those  furnished  by  healthy  bone : — 


Emilh*. 
60.02 

ET.4I} 
67.42 

3d.9B 
42.51 

42.GB 

bnlft        .        .        .    32.50  67.50 

b   .      .      .      .   3('.on  70.00 

<rt«bra     .        .         .     2d.l3  73.67 

laminicg  this  table,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  diseased  as  well  as  in 
id  state,  the  fibula  contains  more  earthy  matter  than  the  rib,  and  the  rib 
an  the  vertebra.  In  health,  the  vertebra  and  rib  approach  very  nearly  in 
iportions  of  animal  and  saline  ingredients,  whereas,  in  softening,  a  con- 
e  difference  obtains. 

eeson,  who  has  very  recently  investigated  this  subject,  has  found  a  speci- 
softened  bone  to  be  composed  of  18.75  of  animal  matter,  29.17  of  phos- 
id  carbonate  of  lime,  and  52.08  of  water. 

M. — What  are  the  cansea  of  this  remarkable  disease,  or  the  circumstances 

iflnence  its  origin  and  development?    Upon  this  subject,  unfortunately, 

s  aloioat  completely  silent.    A  great  variety  of  causes  have  been  accused 

'  capable  of  producing  it,  more  especially  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  syphilitic, 

lutic  state  of  the  system  ;  but,  in  admitting  such  an  agency,  it  should 

irgottcn  that  vast  numbers  of  persons  labor  under  such  a  taint,  and  yet 

IT  the  subjects  of  osteomalacia.     That  it  may  occasionally  induce  soften- 

tie  osseous  tissue  is  extremely  probable  ;  but  that  this  occurrence  is  fre- 

Lperience  plainly  contradicts.      The  whole  course  of  the  disease  shows 

sueDtially  connected  with  a  vitiated  and  depraved  condition  both  of  the 

idftnids;  bnt  whether  the  disorder  of  the  one  precedes  that  of  the  other, 

tbey  have  a  simultaneous  origin,  and  afterwards  keep  steady  and 

«>eh  other,  are  questions  which  our  knowledge  is  inadequate 

iroked,  it  is  BoffideDtlj  ft'pptti«ii.\.  \}ea\.  &«  tXrosuaxK^ 
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which  are  its  seat  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  that  this  inflammttioii 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  changes  which  characterixe  it 
We  cannot  as  rational  pathologists  assnme  any  other  ground ;  for,  how  else  eta 
we  account  for  the  excessive  vascularity  of  the  affected  tissue,  the  sanguinolent 
nature  of  the  infiltrated  fluids,  the  thickened,  spongy,  and  congested  condition 
of  the  periosteum,  and,  finally,  the  atrocious  and  constant  pains  which  form  so 
notable  a  feature  in  the  history  of  osteomalacia  ?    All  these  circumstances  1lne^ 
ringly  point  to  inflammation  as  the  great  agent  in  the  production  of  these 
changes;  changes  which,  when  existing  in  the  soft  structures,  are  invariably 
referred  to  this  cause,  and  to  none  other.     The  morbid  action,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  always  of  a  chronic  character,  and  is  attended  with  important  lesion  of 
nutrition,  leading  to  the  removal  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  and  the  ex- 
cretion of  it  from  the  system,  or  its  deposition  among  parts  where  it  does  not 
naturally  occur.     Or,  wiiat  is  more  probable,  there  is  both  absorption  of  the 
original  solid  structure  and  a  want  of  secretion  of  new,  thus  causing  a  complete 
disintegration,  or  decomposition,  of  the  osseous  tissue.     All  these  circumstances 
are  sufficiently  obvious  and  tangible ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  them,  we 
involve  ourselves  at  once  in  difficulties  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate 
ourselves. 

Age  and  Sex, — Osteomalacia  is  rarely  seen  before  the  age  of  puberty;  its 
&vorite  period  of  attack  is  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Another 
singular  feature  in  its  history  is  that  it  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men,  in  the  proportion,  it  has  been  said,  of  ten  to  three.  It  is 
most  common  in  females  who  have  borne  several  children ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  begins  either  during  pregnancy,  or  within  a  short  time  after  parturition. 
Cases  have  been  reported  where  it  was  hereditary,  having  been  distinctly  traced 
through  three  generations,  but  in  none  of  the  offspring  did  it  show  itself  until 
after  puberty. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  and  progress  of  this  disease  are  generally  very 
insidious.  The  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  prominent,  symptom  is 
pain  in  the  limbs,  spine,  and  pelvis,  of  a  wandering,  shifting  character,  which 
the  patient  usually  supposes  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  and  which  is  often  so 
severe  as  to  cause  immense  distress,  especially  at  night,  and  in  damp,  chilly 
states  of  the  atmosphere.  By  and  by,  dyspncea  sets  in,  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  across  the  chest,  and  the  patient  is  seized  with 
an  overwhelming  feeling  of  prostration,  which  utterly  unfits  him  for  business, 
and  usually  compels  him  to  keep  his  bed.  If  he  attempts  to  walk,  his  limbs 
bend  under  him,  and  if  the  effort  is  often  repeated,  they  soon  become  badly 
curved ;  should  his  toe  catch  in  the  folds  of  the  carpet,  or  should  he  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  trip,  or  fall,  or  give  his  body  a  sudden  twist,  he  will  probably  hear 
some  of  his  bones  crack,  and  yield  under  the  superincumbent  weight.  Emacia- 
tion gradually  takes  place,  the  appetite  is  deranged,  the  skin  is  bathed  with 
clammy  perspiration,  the  tongue  is  foul,  the  bowels  are  irregular,  being  either 
costive  or  too  loose,  and  the  urine,  surcharged  with  earthy  phosphates,  is  very 
thick,  heavy,  of  a  whitish  aspect,  and  frequently  also  albuminous.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  the  malady  the  saliva,  tears,  and  sweat  often  contain  similar  ingredients. 
Great  distortion  frequently  occurs;  and  the  bones,  bent  in  every  direction,  are 
effectually  disqualified  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  The  chest  pro- 
jects like  that  of  a  pigeon,  the  spine  is  bent  laterally,  as  well  as  backwards, 
the  pelvis  is  twisted,  or  rotated  upon  its  axis,  and  the  whole  stature  of  the 
indiTidual  is  sensibly  diminished,  the  head  being  thrust  down  between  the 
shoulders,  which  are  unnaturally  arched  and  prominent.  Amidst  all  this  dis- 
turbance, however,  the  intellect  is  unclouded,  menstruation  is  perfect,  and  even 
conception  is  still  possible.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies  from  a  few 
months  to  several  years,  its  approaches  being  usually  very  gradual,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  sheer  exhaustion. 

Diagnontt. — Osteomalacia  is  liable,  as  already  stated,  to  be  mistaken  for 
rachitis.  AVhile  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  two  diseases  have  several  features 
in  common  with  each  other,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  possess  sufficient 
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points  of  dissimilarity  to  justify  ns  iu  considering  them  as  separate  affections. 
The  chief  differences  are  the  following :  Osteomalacia  is  rarely  seen  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  while  rachitis  is  altogether  peculiar  to  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  disease  in  the  former  attacking  the  bones  after  the  completion  of 
ossification,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  assails  them  before  they  are  fully  developed. 
In  softening,  the  patient  is  harassed  with  excessive  pain  and  an  overwhelming 
Bense  of  exhaustion ;  in  rickets,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  pain, 
and  the  little  patient  generally  retains  a  good  share  of  strength.  In  osteomalacia 
there  is  more  deformity  than  in  rachitis ;  the  disease  is  also  of  a  more  fatal 
character,  few  persons  getting  well,  whereas  in  rachitis  recovery  is  the  rule, 
death  the  exception.  Softening  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men, 
especially  in  such  as  have  had  several  children ;  rachitis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
nearly  equally  frequent  in  both  sexes.  In  softening  the  urine  always  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  whereas  in  rickets  this  excretion  is  unusually 
lateritioas.  Finally,  the  two  affections  are  signalized  by  marked  differences  in 
their  anatomical  characters.  In  osteomalacia  the  osseous  structure  is  completely 
disintegrated  and  decomposed;  in  rachitis,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  merely 
modified,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  restoration. 

Prognosis. — Osteomalacia  is  generally  a  fatal  disease.  Hence  Solly,  Dalrymple, 
and  some  other  authors  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  of  a  truly  malignant  character. 
Although  this  opinion  requires  confirmation,  it  serves  to  show  how  exceedingly 
unmanageable  the  disease  has  hitherto  proved  to  be  in  the  hands  even  of  the 
best  practitioners.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  is  very  variable,  some 
patients  dying  in  a  few  months,  others  not  under  several  years. 

Treatment. — The  progress  of  osteomalacia  can  be  arrested  only  by  causing  a 
change  in  the  action  of  the  secernent  vessels,  but  as  we  know  of  no  means  that  are 
capable  of  doing  this,  all  that  can  be  done,  iu  the  present  state  of  the  science,  is 
to  endeavor  to  improve  the  general  health  by  a  well-regulated  diet  and  the  em- 
ployment of  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  the  shower-bath,  and  change  of  air. 
Mercury  has  occasionally  been  administered,  and  carried  to  the  extent  of  ptya- 
lism,  but,  instead  of  proving  beneficial,  it  has  generally  been  productive  of 
injury  by  still  further  exhausting  the  powers  of  Jife  Phosphate  of  lime,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  osseous  matter,  has  also  been 
tried,  but  apparently  with  no  better  effect.  If  we  adopt  the  idea  that  the  disease 
is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  antiphlogistics  ought  to  be  advantageous,  but  thus 
far  their  employment  has  yielded  no  good  results,  but  rather  the  reverse.  When 
the  disease  is  fully  established,  confinement  in  bed  upon  a  soft  elastic  mattress 
will  be  necessary ;  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  occurrence 
of  curvature  and  fracture  of  the  affected  bones.  Pain  must  be  relieved  by  the 
liljeral  use  of  anodynes. 

SECT.  VIII. — RACHITIS. 

Rachitis,  or  rickets,  is  a  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue,  consisting  in  a  deficiency 
both  of  its  earthy  and  organic  elements,  as  is  shown  by  the  diminished  quantity 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  absence  of  chondrin  and  gelatin, 
which  form  such  important  constituents  of  normal  bone.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  different  classes  of  bono — the  long,  short,  and  flat — become  so  excessively 
softened  as,  in  time,  to  yield  under  the  slightest  pressure,  blinding  and  twisting 
in  various  directions,  and  thus  occasioning  serious  and  generally  irremediable 
deformity,  as  observed  in  the  drawing  fig.  315,  taken  from  a  patient  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital. 

Rickets,  emphatically  a  disease  of  early  infancy,  is  most  frequently  witnessed 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  month,  although  many  cases  occur  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Now  and  then  an  instance  is  observed  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  year ;  but  this  is  extremely  uncommon,  and  altogether  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  the  affection.  Occasionally  rachitis  shows  itself  as  an  intra-ute- 
rine  malady.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  it,  and,  apparently,  nearly  in  an  equal 
degree.     Cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  hereditary,  or  in  wliich 
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Fig.  315. 


it  attacked  Ecvcral  members  of  the  same  familr.  It  woald  appear  from  the  accu- 
rate and  masterly  account  of  this  diseaee  by  OUbbod,  published  upwards  of  two 
eeuturies  ago,  that  it  first  took  its  riee  about 
the  year  16S0,  in  the  western  parts  of  Eng- 
land, from  which  it  gradnaily  spread  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this  country  it  has 
always  been  extremely  ancommon,  even 
among  the  lower  classes,  whose  children 
are  its  moat  frequent  subjects. 

Cauaes. — Much  labor  has  been  spent  by 
writers  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  rickets,  but  really  to  so  little 
purpose  that  oar  knowledge  regarding  it  can 
hardly  be  said,  even  at  the  present  day,  to 
be  more  accurate  than  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Olisson  end  his  immediate  saccessora. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  appearing 
occasionally  in  several  children  of  the  same 
family,  it  has  by  many  been  considered  as 
hereditary,  nearly  all  the  older,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  modem,  authorities  concarriag 
in  this  view  of  its  origin.  It  has  also  been 
supposed,  and  apparently  with  as  little  rea- 
son, to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  a 
syphilitic,  stramous,  or  scorbutic  state  of  the 
constitution.  Others,  again,  have  referred 
its  origin  to  the  influence  of  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere, snch  as  results  from  living  in 
dnnip.  crowded,  and  ill-ventilated  under- 
ground apartments;  hut  it  does  not  apjiear, 
sofar  ascan  be  oscertained,  that  the  children 
of  snch  residents  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  are  particularly  prone  to  the 
complaint.  Finally,  there  arc  many  practitioners  who  look  upon  it  as  beinp;  due  to 
the  U!sc  of  unwholesome  food  or  imperfect  alimentation,  causing  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  bloo{l,  with  lesion  of  innerration  and  nutrition ;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
as  plausible  a  view  as  can  at  present  he  taken  of  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
its  connection  with  scrofula,  it  may  be  observed  that  rickets  rarely  coexists  with 
tahercle,  and  also  that  the  former  disease  docs  not  generally  occur  so  early  in 
life  as  the  latter.  If  syphilis  has  any  agency  in  the  production  of  rachitis,  the 
fact  remains  to  be  proved.  Whotever  the  exciting  cause  may  be,  there  is  do 
question  that  the  immediate  one  is  a  deficiency  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  uf 
lime,  upon  which  the  solidity  of  the  osseous  tissue  essentially  depends.  How  far 
the  want  of  chondrin  and  gelatin,  which  are  such  important  elements  of  hcallhr 
bnne,  may  disqualify  the  osseous  tissue  in  rachitis  for  the  reception  of  earthy 
matter  is  a  problem  which  has  not  been  determined. 

Morbid  Analomy. — The  alterattons  of  the  osseons  tis!;ue  consequent  upon  this 
disease  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  three  heada.  each  possessing  marked 
peculiarities.  Id  the  first,  the  bones  arc  saturated  with  a  reddish,  watery-  fluid, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  also  interposed  between  their  outer  surface 
and  the  periosteum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  medullary  membrane  and 
their  internal  walls,  on  the  other.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  this  fluid  is 
replaced  by  a  sort  of  gelatinifonn  substance,  which  h<'Conie8  gradually  organized, 
and  ultimately  adheres  with  great  firmness  to  the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in  con- 
tact. The  periosteum  is  thickened  and  injected,  the  nutrient  vessels  are  remark- 
ably enlarged,  and  the  medullary  membrane  is  very  .tpongy  and  vascular.  The 
lamcllie  of  the  long  bones,  naturally  so  hard  and  compact,  are  a  good  deal  soft- 
ened, while  the  areolar  structure  is  greatly  rarefied,  many  of  the  cells  being 
more  than  double  the  natural  size.  Similar  alterations  are  observed  in  the  short 
and  flat  bones. 
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In  the  second  stage,  a  peculiar  spongoid  substance  is  formed  between  the  peri- 
osteum and  the  outer  surface  of  the  bones,  varying  from  two  to  three  lines,  or 
upwards,  in  thickness.  When  the  quantity  of  this  substance  is  unusually  ^reat, 
it  may  exert  such  a  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  lamellte  of  the  compact  tissue 
as  to  push  them  inwards  towards  the  medullary  canal,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  it  very  materially  in  size,  if  not  entirely  obliterate  it.  Simultaneously  with 
these  changes  the  bones  are  rendered  so  soft  that  they  may  easily  be  bent,  cut,  and 
even  indented  with  the  finger. 

In  the  third  stage — that  of  resolution — the  recently  formed  substance  in  the 
long  bones,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  flat  and  short,  assumes  a  compact  character, 
aud  is  gradually  identified  with  the  pre-existing  tissues,  which  at  the  same  time 
regain  their  primitive  solidity.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  this  new  matter,  the 
bones  are  much  larger  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  their  firmness,  especially  in 
the  adult,  resembles  that  of  ivory.  Hence  the  term  ebumation  is  sometimes 
applied  to  this  state. 

When  rachitis  proves  fatal,  the  body  is  usually  found  in  a  state  of  excessive 
emaciation ;  the  muscles  are  thin,  pale,  and  flabby;  the  adipose  matter  is  almost 
entirely  consumed ;  the  cerebral  substance  is  unnaturally  soft ;  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  enlarged  and  flaccid ;  the  intestines  are  attenuated  and  distended  with 
^as  ;  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  marked  tumefaction  of  the  muciparous  glands ; 
the  mesenteric  ganglions  are  increased  In  volume  and  consistence;  the  heart  is 
softened  and  smaller  than  common ;  the  lungs,  which  are  often  congested,  are 
more  or  less  tuberculizcd  in  about  one-sixth  of  the  cases;  and  the  bronchial 
ganglions  are  hypcrtro[>hied,  loaded  with  serosity,  and  of  a  deep  purplish  hue. 
Occasionally  there  is  partial  ossification  of  the  arteries,  muscles,  and  other  struc- 
tures, as  if  they  had  become  the  recipients  of  the  earthy  matter  which  naturally 
appertains  to  the  bones. 

SymjAfyms, — .The  symptoms  of  rickets  possess  nothing  of  a  definite  character 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  Its  approaches  are  generally  stealthy,  and 
at  times  almost  imperceptible.  The  child,  gradually  losing  its  health  and  spirits, 
becomes  dull  aud  listless,  and  labors  under  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
especially  flatulence  and  colicky  pains.  After  a  while,  marked  emaciation  sets 
in ;  the  muscles  are  soft  and  flabby ;  the  aMomen  is  tympanitic ;  the  skin  is  dry 
and  sallow ;  the  face  looks  pale  and  doughy ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  turbid,  and 
lateritious ;  and  the  alvine  evacuations  are  thin,  water>^  and  fetid,  there  being 
nearly  always  considerable  diarrhoea.  Dentition  advances  slowly,  and  the  teeth, 
having  a  black,  fuliginous  aspect,  often  begin  to  decay  almost  as  soon  as  they 
pierce  the  gums.  The  fontanels  and  sutures  are  unnaturally  open ;  and  the 
whole  process  of  ossification  is  peculiarly  slow  and  imperfect ;  sometimes  almost 
stationar}'-,  if  not  actually  retrogressive.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  bones 
grow  more  and  more  soft,  and,  being  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body 
or  to  resist  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are  at  length  strangely  and  frightfully  dis- 
torted. The  head,  although  abnormally  small,  is  disproportionately  large  to  the 
size  of  the  face,  and  is  sunk  down  between  the  shoulders ;  the  clavicles  are  bent 
and  extremely  salient;  the  spine  is  curved  in  various  directions,  especially  late- 
rally, and  diminished  in  length  ,  the  pelvic  bones  are  curved  inwards,  so  as  to 
lessen  very  materially  the  corresponding  cavity ;  the  ribs  are  flattened,  and  the 
chest,  in  consequence,  is  sensibly  increased  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  giving 
it  a  narrow,  pigeon-shaped  appearance.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  are  short- 
ened, bent,  and  twi.sted  upon  their  axes,  while  their  articular  ends,  or  epiphyses, 
are  softened,  rarefied,  and  greatly  expanded,  thus  appearing  much  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  naturally.  If  the  child  has  begun  to  walk,  he  becomes 
daily  more  feeble  on  his  legs ;  he  waddles,  trips,  falls,  and  soon  returns  to  his 
nurse^s  arms. 

In  rachitis,  there  is  an  actual  arrest  of  development  of  the  bones,  and,  althoagfa 
this  want  of  growth  pervades  the  entire  skeleton,  it  is  always  moat  oonanieiiNui 
in  the  lower  extremities,  the  femur,  tibia,  and  fibola  bsffa 
shorter  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  also  dimh 
epiphyses,  which,  as  already  seen,  are  alwayi 
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especially  if  the  child  has  been  mnch  on  his  feet  Under  such  circumstaDces, 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  sometimes  forced  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
into  a  horizontal  position  below  the  level  of  the  great  trochanter ;  the  indiTidual 
is  bow-legged,  and  the  joints  of  the  knee  and  ankle  suffer  great  distortion  from 
the  weakened  and  relaxed  condition  of  their  ligaments.  The  flat  bones,  duriug 
the  reparative  process,  become  solidified  aud  hypertrophied  in  their  areolar 
texture,  while  the  long  ones  are  increased  in  thickness  and  strength  along  the 
concavity  of  their  curvatures  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  support  the 
superincumbent  pressure,  and  resist  the  effects  of  muscular  action. 

DicLgnosis. — The  only  disease  of  the  bones  with  which  rachitis  is  at  all  liable 
to  be  confounded  is  osteomalacia  or  softening.  The  signs  of  distinction,  how- 
ever, are  commonly  very  evident.  In  the  first  place,  rachitis  is  an  affection  <^ 
infancy  and  early  childhood,  whereas  mollescence  never  occurs  until  after  middle 
age.  Secondly,  in  rickets  the  softened  and  flexible  state  of  the  skeleton  is  onlj 
temporary;  after  a  time,  a  process  of  repair  is  set  up,  and,  gradually  continuing, 
the  affected  tissues  become  at  length  more  firm  and  compact  than  they  are  in  the 
natural  state ;  in  osteomalacia,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease,  once  begun,  gene- 
rally progresses  until  the  patient  is  worn  out  by  his  suffering,  no  attempt  being 
usually  made  at  restoration.  Thirdly,  in  rachitis  there  is  no  material  alteration 
in  the  urine,  whereas  in  mollescence  this  fluid  is  always  loaded  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  earthy  salts,  the  kidneys  taking  on  a  vicarious  action,  and  so  carrying 
off  the  material  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  bones.  Lastly,  in  rickets  there 
is  an  actual  arrest  of  development,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bones  remain 
disproportionately  short,  thin,  and  dwarfish ;  in  softening,  on  the  contrary,  the 
affected  pieces  retain  their  normal  shape,  although  they  are  so  changed  in  their 
consistence  that  they  may  readily  be  cut  and  bent  in  almost  any  direction. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  rachitis  is  generally  unfavorable ;  for,  although 
many  persons  escape  with  their  lives,  few  recover  without  permanent  deformity. 
In  regard  to  the  danger  to  life,  it  is  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bones  affected,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  the  age  of  the  subject. 
Experience  has  determined  that  very  young  children  are  more  liable  to  die  of  it 
than  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and  those  who  arc  bom  of  scrofu- 
lous parents  than  those  who  come  into  the  world  under  more  happy  auspices. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable  ;  very  tardy  at  one  time,  very 
rapid  at  another.  In  general,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
several  years  elapse  before  complete  recovery  occurs.  The  progress  of  the  cure 
is  often  fatally  arrested  by  some  intercurrent  malady,  as  measles,  scarlatina, 
smallpox,  or  cholera.  The  longer  recovery  is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the 
danger  of  serious  deformity.  The  duration  of  life  is  not  necessarily  shortened  in 
persons  who  got  well  of  rickets,  as  cases  have  occurred  in  which  they  attained 
the  age  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  even  seventy-five. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  rachitis  active  measures  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  a  properly  regulated  regimen  and  the  use 
of  tonics,  with  a  view  of  invigorating  the  general  system,  and  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  is  always  materially  altered  in  its  properties. 
Whatever,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  patient,  and  to  enrich  the 
circulating  mass,  nmst  prove  indirectly  beneficial  in  removing  the  disease,  and 
should  claim  serious  consideration  in  every  case. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  and  nutritious,  comprising  an  adequate  amount  of 
nourishment  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  so  ns  not  to  oppress  the  stomach  and 
create  flatulence  and  acidity.  The  best  article  is,  of  course,  the  mother's  milk, 
or,  when  this  is  insufficient  or  unwholesome,  fresh  cow's  milk,  or,  better  still,  the 
milk  of  the  ass,  which  is  now  so  much  used  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  which  approaches  nearer,  in  its  composition,  to  human  milk 
than  that  of  any  other  animal.  If  the  teeth  are  properly  developed,  a  small 
amount  of  animal  food  will  be  useful,  especially  fat  bacon,  well  boiled,  and  not 
too  salt,  with  good  stale  bread,  and  a  little  mashed  potato.  The  body  should  be 
washed  at  least  twice  a  day  with  salt  water,  followed  by  dry  friction,  or  rublied 
with  a  moderately  stiff  salt  towel ;  and,  if  the  system  is  not  too  much  reduced. 
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cool  or  cold  bathing  will  be  found  highly  in?igorating.  Frequent  exposure  of 
the  little  patient  to  the  fresh  air,  and  exercise  suited  to  his  age  and  strength,  are 
to  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  secretions  are  improved  by  alteratiyes,  especially 
blue  mari»  and  mercury  with  chalk,  while  the  bowels  are  kept  soluble  with  rhu- 
barb, magnesia,  or  oil.  Acidity  is  allayed  by  the  alkalies,  as  lime  water,  soda, 
or  potassa. 

Tonic  medicines,  particularly  quinine  and  iron,  given  in  small  doses,  and  long 
continued,  with  an  occasional  intermission  for  a  few  days,  arc  always  impera- 
tively indicated,  and  there  are  few  cases  which  are  not  promptly  benefited  by 
their  exhibition,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  although  they  are 
nearly  equally  useful  throughout  its  entire  progress.  The  mineral  acids,  and 
the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  have  long  been  favorite  medicines,  both  with 
the  empiric  and  the  regular  practitioner,  and  are  particularly  advisable  when 
there  is  a  coexistent  scorbutic  condition.  Alterative  doses  of  mercury  occa- 
sionally exercise  a  salutary  influence,  especially  when  the  patient  labors  under 
the  strumous  diathesis,  the  best  form  being  the  bichloride,  in  combination  with 
a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water.  The  pain,  which  is 
often  considerable,  is  controlled  by  opiates,  either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  dia- 
phoretics. 

Lately,  the  phosphates,  which  were  formerly  so  much  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rachitis,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  tend  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
earthy  matter,  have  again  come  into  vogue,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  really  possess  any  advantage  over  the  more  ordinary  tonic  remedies,  already 
referred  to,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  are  not  inferior  to  them.  Their  best  form 
of  exhibition  is  the  syrup. 

Doubtless,  however,  the  most  valuable  remedy  of  all  in  this  complaint,  so  far  as 
any  individual  article  is  concerned,  is  cod-liver  oil,  given  several  times  a  day,  in 
doses  suited  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient.  Possessing  highly 
nutritive  and  alterative  properties,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  support  the  system, 
to  enrich  the  blood,  and  to  improve  the  secernent  powers,  which  are  so  much  at 
fault  in  rachitis.  It  may  be  administered  either  alone  or  in  union  with  some  of 
the  more  important  tonics  above  mentioned. 

Finally,  the  bed  on  which  the  rickety  child  sleeps  should  be  perfectly  smooth 
and  somewhat  elastic,  so  as  not  to  permit  the  affected  bones  to  sink  down  into 
any  depressions  or  hollows,  and  so  become  bent  and  distorted.  No  pillow  should 
be  used,  but  the  head,  body,  and  limbs  should  all  rest  on  the  same  plane.  The 
clothes  should  be  loose,  light,  and  sufficiently  warm  to  afford  the  requisite  pro- 
tection to  the  surface.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint,  mechanical  con- 
trivances are  not  only  altogether  ineffectual,  but  pernicious  ;  by  and  by,  however, 
as  the  bones  become  softened,  they  should  be  supported  with  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, to  prevent  deformity.  Walking  must,  of  course,  be  avoided  as  long  as  the 
extremities  are  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body. 

SECT.  IX. — FRAGILITY. 

Fragility  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  one  of  those  affections  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  an  effect  of  disease  than  as  a  disease  itself.  It  consists,  as  the 
name  implies,  in  a  peculiar  brittleness  of  the  bones,  in  which,  especially  in  its 
more  advanced  stages,  their  substance  is  so  completely  changed  in  its  character 
as  to  give  way  under  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  All  the  bones  are  liable  to 
this  morbid  brittleness,  and  cases  occur,  although  rarely,  where  it  literally  per- 
vades the  whole  skeleton.  In  1857,  the  body  of  a  female,  supposed  to  be  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  old,  was  brought  into  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  with  upwards  of  eighty  fractures,  received  a  few  days  before 
in  a  fall  from  a  third  story  window  upon  the  pavement  below.  Nearly  all  the 
ribs,  several  of  the  vertebne,  and  a  number  of  the  long  bones  were  broken,  and 
signs  of  former  fractures  existed  in  the  humerus,  thigh,  scapula,  and  othei 
Devergie  examined  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  under  symptom 
in  whose  skeleton  there  were  not  less  than  eighty-three  fraetP 
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met  with  a  young  man,  whom  I  also  saw  many  years  ago,  the  bones  of  whose 
exti'cmities  were  repeatedly  broken  by  the  most  trivial  accidents.  The  clavicles 
had  suffered  still  more  frequently,  having  been  fractured  altogether  eight  times. 
This  universal  fragility  of  the  osseous  tissue  occasionally  occurs  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  sometimes,  iudeed,  even  in  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  Chaussier  met  with 
a  remarkable  example  of  this  kind,  where  the  long  bones  had  experienced  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirteen  fractures,  some  being  perfectly  consolidated,  thus 
showing  that  they  had  taken  place  some  time  previously,  while  the  rest  were 
either  recent  or  had  partially  united.  The  child  survived  its  birth  only  twenty- 
four  hours.  General  fragility,  however,  is  a  comparatively  rare  affection ;  usu- 
ally the  disease  is  limited  to  particular  bones,  or,  still  more  commonly,  to 
particular  portions  of  a  bone  ;  and  those  which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  are  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  the  ribs,  sternum,  radius,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  superior 
extremity  of  the  humerus. 

When  the  affection  exists  in  its  highest  degree,  the  slightest  accident  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  produce  fracture,  as  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  kneeling  upon  a 
hard  floor,  or  turning  round  in  bed.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  fragility  is  so  great 
that  the  individual  cannot  be  touched  rudely  without  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 
Of  this  description  was  the  memorable  case  of  the  woman,  recorded  by  Saviand, 
who  could  not  be  moved  about  in  bed  without  breaking  some  of  her  bones.  After 
a  confinement  of  six  months  she  died,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had  had  frac- 
tures in  all  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  as  well  as  of  the  clavicles,  ribs, 
vertebraj,  and  pelvis,  many  of  the  pieces  being  so  brittle  that  they  could  not  be 
handled  without  crumbling  into  fragments,  similar  to  old,  dry  bark. 

Causes. — Fragility  of  the  bones  commonly  comes  on  without  any  assignable 
cause,  and  the  general  health  not  unfrequently  continues  good  until  a  long  time 
after  it  has  m&dc  its  appearance.  In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  merely  symp- 
tomatic of  some  other  disease,  particularly  of  rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  serofiila, 
and  scurvy,  attended  with  an  altered  and  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  and 
impairment  of  the  assimilative  powers.  The  bones  themselves  are  very  much  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  arc  in  osteomalacia,  that  is,  they  are  more  or  less 
softened  by  the  removal  of  their  earthy  matter,  and  often  so  completely  saturated 
with  fat  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  preparations.  On  the  other  band,  however, 
they  are  sometimes  remarkably  dry  and  brittle.  These  facts  show  that  their 
intimate  structure  undergoes  some  important  anatomical  change,  the  immediate 
result,  apparently,  of  inflammation.  What  tends  to  support  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  affection  is  the  circumstance  that,  long  before  the  bones  manifest 
any  disposition  to  break,  the  patient  is  harassed  with  severe  pains,  deep-seated, 
fixed,  and  referred  to  particular  portions  of  the  skeleton,  and  that,  upon  dissec- 
tion, the  diseased  parts  are  generally  found  to  be  extremely  vascular,  their  areolar 
tissue-  being  profoundly  injected  and  infiltrated  with  bloody  matter,  while  the 
periosteum  is  very  thick,  spongy,  and  highly  congested. 

Fragility  of  the  bones  is  one  of  the  usual  concomitants  of  old  age.  As  life 
advances,  their  vascularity  sensibly  diminishes,  many  of  the  vessels  shrinking 
down,  and  becoming  finally  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  old  persons,  especially  females  after  the  fifty-fifth  year,  are  so  much  more 
liable  to  fracture  than  to  dislocation,  the  part  most  prone  to  yield  being  the  neck 
of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  whose  areolar  tissue  is  often  astonish- 
ingly rarefied,  while  the  compact  is  hardly  as  thick  as  ordinary  letter  paper. 

This  affection  is  sometimes  observed  in  several  members  of  the  same  familr. 
Dr.  Pauli,  of  Landau,  has  related  an  instance  where  it  was  distinctly  traceable 
through  three  generations  on  the  father's  side.  All  the  grandchildren,  five  in 
number,  had  each  had  several  fractures,  one  as  many  as  five,  in  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  mostly  as  the  result  of  inconsiderable  injury.  They  were  all  re- 
markably healthy,  and  there  was  no  evidence  in  any  of  them  of  a  scrofulqi^  taint 
of  the  system. 

Si/mpioms. — There  are,  unfortunately,  no  reliable  signs  in  this  affection.  On 
this  account  it  is  usually  overlooked  until  it  has  reached  its  highest  degree  of 
development,  when  it  is  always  incurable.     In  general  the  person  ia  laboring 
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under  severe  pain,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
syphilitic  character,  and  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  referred  to  its  proper  source, 
until  after  the  occurrence  of  curvature,  or  fracture,  from  causes  so  slight  as  to 
awaken,  for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  As  the 
disorder  progresses,  the  appetite  and  strength  become  impaired,  the  suffering  in- 
creases in  violence,  and  the  urine  is  surcharged  with  earthy  constituents,  especially 
phosfthate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  This  alteration  in  the  urine  is  observable  at 
an  early  period,  and,  in  general,  fragility  goes  on  gradually  augmenting  down  to 
tlie  time  of  death,  which  happens  at  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  the  patient 
meanwhile  being  perfectly  bedridden. 

There  are  then  only  two  circumstances  that  can  be  at  all  relied  upon  as  diag- 
nostic of  this  complaint ;  one  is  the  severe  and  intractable  character  of  the  pain, 
deep-seated,  and  usually  referred  to  the  bones ;  the  other,  the  altered  condition 
of  the  urine,  as  declared  by  the  presence  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  earthy 
matter,  especially  phosphatic.  When  these  phenomena  coexist,  there  will  bo 
strong  reason  to  conclude  that  there  is  serious  lesion  going  on  in  the  skeleton, 
and  this  suspicion  will  be  converted  into  certainty  when,  superadded  to  them, 
there  occurs,  without  any  considerable  exteriml  violence,  curvature,  fracture,  or 
displacement  of  some  of  the  bones. 

Fragility,  like  softening,  may  generally  be  looked  upon  as  an  incurable  affec- 
tion. The  only  exception,  perhaps,  to  this  rule  is  when  it  occurs  as  an  effect  of 
the  syphilitic  or  rheumatic  poison,  and  even  then  it  seldom  admits  of  complete 
relief  unless  it  presents  itself  in  a  very  oircumscribed  form.  The  fragility  of  old 
age  is  always  incurable. 

TreatmenL — Xo  rational  treatment  has  yet  been  laid  down  for  this  disease, 
nor  will  it  be  possible  to  do  so  until  we  shall  have  more  enlightened  views  of  its 
etiology,  pathology,  and  diagnosis.  In  all  cases,  strict  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  into  its  origin,  when  such  remedies  should  be  administered  as  the 
result  may  seem  to  indicate.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  bleeding, 
except  in  v<;ry  robust  habits,  is.  quite  inadmissible ;  even  active  purgation  is 
usually  injurious.  A  tonic  and  supporting  course,  consisting  of  the  different 
preparations  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  of  the  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  along  with 
cod-liver  oil,  and  vegetal>le  acids,  especially  the  citric,  and  a  well-regulated, 
nutritious  diet  will  afford  the  best  chance  of  relief.  Iodide  of  potassium  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  given  in  the  syphilitic  variety  of  the  disorder; 
while  in  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  forms,  colchicum  may  probably  prove  bene- 
ficial. To  relieve  the  excessive  pain  which  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  affection,  especially  when  it  involves  a  large  portion  uf  the 
skeleton,  anodynes  must  be  given  in  full  and  sustained  doses.  Curvatures  and 
fractures  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  In  most  cases  union  occurs 
very  pnmiptly ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  ver\^  tedious,  and  now  and  then  the 
parts  refuse  to  heal,  despite  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon. 

SFCT.  X. — ATROPHY. 

Atrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  characterized  by  the  partial  absorption  of  its 
elementary  constituents,  as  is  evinced  by  its  lightness  and  porosity.  "It  may  occur 
in  any  portion  of  the  skeleton,  but  the  long  bones  are  oftener  affected  than  the 
short  or  flat.  Like  hypertrophy,  it  may  be  partial  or  general ;  that  is,  it  may 
involve  an  entire  piece,  or  be  limited  to  a  particular  part  of  it.  Atrophy,  more- 
over, raav  be  concentric  or  eccentric.  In  the  former  varietv  the  bone  is  dimin- 
ishcd  in  its  diameter;  in  the  latter  it  retains  its  original  size,  but  is  reduced  in 
weight,  and  rarefied  in  its  tissue.  The  principal  causes  are,  protracted  pressure, 
chronic  inflammation,  deficient  nervous  influence,  and  insufficient  supply  of  arte- 
rial blood. 

a.  The  influence  of  steadily  exerted  pressure,  in  producing  atrophy  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  cranial  bones  in  tumors  of  the  dura 
mater ;  in  the  sternum  and  dorsal  vertebra  in  anenrism  of  the  aorta ;  and  in  the 
ribs  in  cancer  of  the  mammary  i^a&d  -  *^a  oompaet  eab- 
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Stance  is  reducea  to  a  thin,  traDRlncent  plate,  while  tbe  spongy  texture  is  cttber 
wholly  destroyed,  or  worn  down  to  a  few  slender  shreds.  The  immediUe  mum 
of  the  wasting  procexs  here  is  absorption,  acting  siinultaneoasly  and  equll; 
upon  the  animal  and  earthy  constituents. 

6.  Atrophy  from  chronic  injlammation  is  probably  infrequent.     One  of  the 
best  specimens  of  it  that  I  hare  ever  seen  occurred  in  a  colored  woman,  who 
died  of  pulmonary  phthisis  at  the  i^^e  of  forty.    The  bodj 
Fig.  31i>.  waa  much  emaciated,  and  all  the  long  bones  were  remarkaU; 

reduced  in  weight,  though  they  had  experienced  no  chingc 
in  their  external  configuration.  The  compact  substance  wu 
wasted  to  a  mere  shell,  scarcely  thicker  than  common  wrap- 
ping paper,  while  the  cells  of  the  spongy  texture  were  in- 
creased many  times  beyond  the  natural  size.  The  medultuy 
canal  was  much  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a  greaiy  reddi^ 
substance,  not  uulike  fresh  adipocire.  These  appeantDcea 
are  well  shown  in  fig.  316,  and  afford  a  beautiful  ilinstratioii 
of  the  eccentric  form  of  atrophy. 

Atrophy  is  sometimes  the  result  of  local  injury,  as  a  Wow, 
wound,  or  contnsion.  The  wasting  in  this  case  may  be  limited 
to  the -site  of  the  original  mischief,  or  it  may  extend  to  the 
entire  bone,  which,  however,  is  uncommon.  In  what  maniKr 
such  an  injury  operates,  whether  through  the  agency  of  in- 
flammatory  irritatiou,  or  otherwise,  in  giving  rise  to  atropby, 
Wropbjr  of  boog.  IS  Unknown. 

c.  Deficient  nervmte  influence  is  a  frequent  cause  of  atnqihy 
both  of  the  osseous  tissue  and  of  the  soft  parts.  In  paralysis  of  tbe  lower  ex- 
tremities, there  is  generally  notable  wasting,  not  only  of  the  muscles,  but  alio 
of  the  long  bones,  which  are  greatly  reduced  iu  weight,  rarefied  in  their  textnn, 
and  diminished  in  size. 
d.  Tbo  eSuct  of  a  diminished  supply  of  blood  in  inducing  atrophy  of  bone  it 


Pig.  317. 


Fig.  318. 


sometimes  very  conspicuous  in  old  fractnreB.     In  such  injuries  there  is  often 
considerable  wasting  of  the  osseous  tissne,  simply  from  obliteration  of  th«  n 
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artery  by  the  pressure  of  the  callas.  The  atrophy  is  always  eccentric,  and  is 
DBually  limited  to  one-third,  one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  aflfected  bone,  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  original  injury,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  quantity  of  the 
new  matter,  and  the  extent  of  the  vascular  obliteration. 

e.  Finally,  there  is  what  is  termed  senile  atrophy.  In  old  age,  the  bones  are 
rendered  light,  porous,  and  brittle ;  the  compact  substance  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
parchment-like  shell,  while  the  areolar  texture  is  remarkably  rarefied  or  expanded; 
the  muscular  prominences  are  diminished  in  size  ;  the  animal  matter  is  partially 
absorbed ;  and  many  of  the  vessels  are  obliterated.  These  changes  arc  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which,  in  consequence,  often 
breaks  from  the  most  trifling  causes,  and  which,  after  this  occurrence,  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  repaired  by  osseous  matter.  Fig.  317  is  a  section  of  a  well-marked 
specimen  of  this  kind ;  the  internal  structure  is  very  much  rarefied ;  and  the 
head  of  the  bone,  flattened  and  expanded,  is  approximated  to  the  shaft,  from 
the  partial  absorption  of  its  neck.  Fig.  318  exhibits  the  affection  in  a  still  more 
advanced  stage  with  porccllanous  deposits. 

Atrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  does  not  admit  of  cure.  All  that  the  surgeon 
can  do  is  to  amend  the  general  health,  when  that  is  at  fault,  and  to  remove  any 
local  causes  of  disease  when  they  are  found  to  exist. 

• 

SECT.  XI. — HYPERTROPHY. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  may  be  partial  or  general ;  that  is,  the 
abnormal  growth  may  affect  either  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  bone.  The  latter, 
however,  is  very  uncommon,  except  in  some  of  the  broad  pieces  of  the  skeleton, 
particularly  those  of  the  skull,  which,  now  and  then,  present  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  development,  being  perhaps  three  or  four  times  the  natural  thickness, 
and  80  hard  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  saw  them.  The  diploe  is  totally 
obliterated  by  dense  earthy  matter.  Similar  appearances  are  sometimes  witnessed 
in  the  cylindrical  bones  of  the  extremities.  In  an  old  femur  in  my  private  col- 
lection, the  medullary  canal  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  a  common-sized 
quill ;  the  whole  shaft  consists  almost  entirely  of  compact  substance,  in  many 

Fig.  319. 


Geueral  hyp<Ttrophy— internal  stroctare. 
Fig.  320. 


Ooneral  hypertropliy— oxternHl  eharaetcrN. 


places  more  than  six  lines  in  thickness.  The  bones  of  the  male  are  always 
larger  and  more  distinctly  developed  than  those  of  the  female,  and  the  bones  of 
persons  who  take  much  exercise  than  those  who  are  indolent,  or  inactive.  By 
labor,  their  weight  and  dimensions  increase  ;  their  spongy  structure  diminishes, 
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wbiUt  tbo  compact  bt'i 
Fig.  321. 


harder  and  more  dense,  and  acquires  an  klnoA 
rock-like  solidity ;  the  mnsciilar  promintixo 
are  rendered  mure  couepicuoue ;  in  sliort,  tmj. 
thing  indicates  Uiat  they  are  in  a  state  of  gene- 
ral hypertrophy.  The  osscouii  tist^ue  osullf 
contains  a  due  proportion  of  animal  muter, 
and  on  this  account  does  not  readily  jirid 
under  estercal  injury. 

The  adjoining  cuts  are  excellent  represent!- 
tioiiB  of  genera)  hypertrophy  of  the  femnrrfi 
uian  affected  with  tertiary  syphilis.  Fi^.  319 
is  a  section  of  the  bone  exhibiting  its  iutcriu 
structure,  which  is  very  much  coudcnftd 
throughout,  except  at  the  superior  extrenitT, 
where  there  are  still  some  remains  of  ihe 
an^olar  ti.^uc;  the  medullar}'  canal  is  entiirif 
olilitei-med,  and  the  weight  of  the  ixme  ii 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  health.  Fig.  Sil 
Hhows  the  external  appearance  uf  the  boM. 
The  drawings  are  from  a  specimen  in  mj 
cabinet. 

The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  321,  is  a  Epeoimn 
of  hy]>crtrophy  of  the  bouos  of  the  leg  ud 
foot,  both  in  thickness  and  length.     It  is  frou 
a  drawing  of  a  preparation  in  the  coUeciiun  of 
Professor   Buchanan,  of   Nashville.     Ail  tin 
bones  are  much  enlarged,  increased  in  weigil, 
^r.™  ..   .G........I1  uuiM  .u.  .u.»u..«     "'"^  nnchylosed,  at  the  ankle,  tarsal,  and  mel»- 

■sdieiigihijnheiHjDe.  tarsal  joints.     The  interosseous  ligament  m 

comiiletcly  ossiRcd.     The  foot  and  leg  had  berii 

the  scat  of  extensive  ulceration,  loUowed  by  exfoliation  from  the  hypertropliifd 

General  hypertrophy  of  the  Ixinos  is  usually  incurable.  It  is  only,  or  cbieSj, 
when  it  depends  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system  that  it  admits  of  nlitf: 
but  as  this  suliject  has  already  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  it  ia  uot  necessuy 
to  revert  to  it  here. 

SECT.  XII. — OSTEOPHYTES. 

An  osteophyte  is  a  kind  of  osseous  vegetation,  differing  from  an  exostosis  in 
not  fonning  a  well-defined  tumor;  it  grows  upon  rather  than  from  bone.  Il 
occur!)  chiefly  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects,  upon  the  mure  vascular  pDrtion 
of  Ixiuo,  as  its  articular  extremities,  its  rough  lines,  and  its  sntura]  cartilages,  and 
is  more  frequent  in  the  femur,  fibula,  and  vertebne  than  in  any  other  piece*  of 
the  skeleton.  Bokitaiisky  has  described  what  he  calls  the  puerperal  osteophyif, 
iua.umuch  an  it  is  found  in  females  dying  a  short  time  after  parturition.  It  genr- 
rally  occupies  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  forming  a  layer  which  varies  ia 
thickness  from  a  very  thin  film  to  half  a  line  or  more ;  somctimea  it  is  sprwd 
over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  cither  in  scattered  patches,  or  asi 
continuous  incrustation. 

The  ordinary  osteophyte  presents  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  some- 
tinies  as  a  pointed  stalactite,  or  sharp,  thorn-like  spicule,  sometimes  as  a  wany 
e.xere'tcence,  sometimes  as  a  lamella  several  lines  in  length  and  thickness,  and 
sometimes,  again,  as  a  body  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  a  coral.  In  the 
vertobrte,  an  osteophyte  occasionally  extends  like  a  bridge,  from  one  piece  to 
another,  tying  them  firmly  together;  and  a  similar  arrangement  now  and  then 
occurs  between  the  articular  extremities  of  some  of  the  long  bones,  as  between 
the  femur  and  tibia.  The  annexed  cut,  fig.  32^,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  ibis 
disease  as  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur.  The  whoit 
surface  of  the  bone  is  roughened  by  the  new  growtlis. 
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The  exciting  canscs  of  tliesc  osseoDB  growtlia  are  Fig-  322. 

wt  slwajg  appreciable.     In  geueral,  they  are  tle- 
ivloped  ander  the  influenue  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic, 

Ehilitic.  or  scorbutic  state  of  the  system ;  occa- 
ikUy  they  are  directly  traceable  to  the  effects  of 
iztamal  injury,  and  cases  occur  in  which  they  suc- 
MOd  to  caries  or  necroais.  Immeniie  numbera  of 
ateophytes  are  sometimes  seen  in  osseous  tuoiorn, 
•pecially  the  encephitloid  and  fibro-ptastic.  The 
Bmediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  inflammation, 
ttended  with  a  deposit  of  lymph,  which  is  ^radu- 
dly  converted  into  osseous  tissue,  eiuilar  to  the  cal- 
tat  of  a  broken  bone. 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  this  disease  can 
to  recognized  during  life,  unless  tho  osteophytes  are 
if  great  size  or  unusually  prominent,  when  they 
■ar  occasionally  be  distinguished  by  a  careful 
Bgttal  examination.  Its  progress  is  generally  very 
tHdy,  and  there  is  seldom  any  danger  so  lung  as 
kese  bodies  do  nut  exert  any  severe  pressure  upon  oruabmar. 

^portant  Btmcturea. 

Id  the  treatment  of  osteophytes,  the  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
Ale,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  for  upon  this  the  whole  management  of 
Ihe  cue  will  necessarily  hinge.  A  gouty,  rbeuumlic,  or  Byphilitic  state  of  the 
^itcm  should  be  met  in  the  nsual  manner.  Tlie  inflammatory  character  of  the 
ifcetion  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  most  suitable  local  remedies  are  tincture 
if  iodine,  and  iodide  of  lead  ointment,  leeches,  and  blisters,  the  latter  being  par- 
flealariy  applicable  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  the  di£i.'aje. 


The  honea,  like  the  soft  structures,  are  liable  to  two  classes  of  tnmors,  the 
ianoccnt  and  the  malignant.  The  former  includes  exostosis,  fibro-cartilaginous 
powlhs,  aneurism,  heniatoid  fonnatinus,  Rerous  cysts,  hydatids,  and  myeloid 
;  the  latter,  encephuloid,  colloid,  scirrhua,  and  melanosis. 


INNOCENT  POBMATIONS. 


I.    EXOSTOSES  OB  BONY  TUMORS. 


An  exostosis,  of  which  fig.  323  affords  n  giHid  idea,  is  an  osseous  outgrowth, 
the  word,  which  is  a  Greek  compound,  signifyiug  a  bone  growing  from  a  bone. 


if  lb*  iblfb-baa*. 


It  U  in  fact  a  local  hypertrophy,  a  circuni scribed  tumor,  possessing  cB.sontially 
tta  same  structure  as  the  bone  from  which  it  springs,  and  with  whose  Butistancc 
kii  nisally  intimately  identified.  There  is  perhaps  no  term  in  surgical  nomcn- 
(htnre  which  has  iieen  more  abused  than  this,  or  which  has  been  applied  to  so 
huj  different  and  almost  diametrically  opposite  diseases.  Among  those  who 
Wve  especially  contributed  to  bring  about  this  coofasioQ  laky  \w  cv\fi&  ^^r  vunft 
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of  Sir  Astloy  Cooper,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  exostosis,  has  described 
almost  every  variety  of  tumor,  whether  benign  or  malignant,  whether  fleAy, 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous,  connected  with  or  growing  from  a  bono.  Tliis 
classification,  which  was  for  a  long  time  blindly  followed  by  most  writers,  bai 
recently  given  way  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  I  knoww 
pathologist  whose  opinion  is  worth  much  who  does  not  consider  an  exostosis  u 
essentially  a  local  hypertrophy,  free  from  malignancy,  formed  in  the  same  nuumer 
as  the  primitive  osseous  tissue,  and  composed  essentially  of  the  same  auatomiol 
elements ;  in  short,  as  a  bone  growing  from  a  bone,  and  not  upon  a  bone. 

Exostosis  is  observed  chiefly  in  young  and  middle-aged  subjects,  being  refj 
infrequent  before  puberty,  and  after  the  fiftieth  year.  It  is  more  cinnuMin 
males  than  in  females,  and  is  generally  confined  to  particular  bones,  as  ihons  d 
the  cranium  and  of  the  extremities,  especially  the  femur,  and  the  phalani  of 
the  great  toe. 

The  superior  maxillary  sinus  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  this  disease.  In  i 
specimen  in  my  collection,  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  antrum  is  literally  8tnddvd 
with  these  growths,  none  of  which  exceed  a  small  grain  of  wheat,  which  ihrt" 
also  much  resemble  in  shape.  The  tumor  sometimes  acquires  an  enormou.«  lialk, 
and  cases  occur  in  which  both  cavities  are  affected  simultaneously,  thoogh  not  ii 
the  same  degree. 

In  the  flat  bones,  as  those  of  the  head  and  pelvis,  the  outgrowth  may  o«ar 
upon  either  surface  ;  in  general,  however,  it  evinces  a  preference  for  the  exteml 
one,  probably  because  it  has  a  more  perfect  periosteum.  When  the  tnmor  b 
attached  to  the  inner  surface,  its  tendency  is  to  encroach  more  or  less  seriously 
upon  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  the  bone  assists  in  fonning.  These  intenul 
exostoses,  as  they  may  be  termed,  arc  most  common  in  the  cranial  bones  o( 
syphilitic  subjects. 

A  tendency  to  exostosis  is  sometimes  observed  in  several  members  of  tbesne 
family.  A  few  years  ago,  I  had  under  my  charge,  on  account  of  a  tumor  of  this 
kind  on  the  shaft  of  the  left  radius,  a  lady  whose  sister  and  brother  had  eadii 
similar  enlargement,  the  former  on  the  occipital  bone,  the  latter  on  the  elarick 
Boyer  gives  the  particulars  of  a  case  where  the  disease  was  hereditair.  tie 
patient's  father,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  children  having  all  soffeivdin* 
similar  manner. 

The  number  of  these  outgrowths  varies  from  one  to  a  considerable  nambff. 
In  general,  they  are  solitary  ;  but  cases  occur  where  there  are  a  great  manv,  is 
if  there  existed  a  sort  of  exostosic  diathesis,  as  in  fact  there  does  under  soA 
circumstances.  In  the  Mutter  collection  is  the  skeleton  of  a  female  in  which  i 
large  number  of  bones  are  thus  affected. 

Exostoses  sometimes  observe  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  tumors  of  the  saw 
size  and  8haj>e  occurring  at  the  same  points  of  the  corresponding  piece?  of  the 
two  sides.  Such  a  disposition  is  occasionally  witnessed  on  the  frontal  bone  lad 
lower  jaw,  but  is  most  common  on  the  humerus  and  femur,  especially  at  iheir 
inferior  extremities. 

The  volume  of  these  growths  is  subject  to  no  little  diversity,  some  being  Ten 
small,  while  others  are  extremely  large,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  size  of  an  adah 
head.  The  most  bulky  are  usually  fouu(l  upon  the  bones  of  the  extivmiiies, 
particularly  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  though  they  are  also  occasionally  seen 
upon  the  cranial,  facial,  and  pelvic  bones,  where  their  presence  is  a  source  of 
the  most  hideous  deformity. 

Their  shape  is  also  very  variable  ;  sometimes  they  have  a  distinct,  well-defined 
outline,  being  of  a  globular,  ovoidal,  or  hemispherical  figure ;  occasionally  ther 
jut  out  like  long,  slender  spines  or  stalactites ;  in  another  series  of  cases*  they 
have  a  knobby,  nodulated,  tubercular,  or  mammillated  appearance ;  and.  lastlj, 
instances  occur,  although  they  are  rare,  in  which  they  present  themselves  in  the 
form  of  plates  or  lamellae.  These  varieties  of  shape  are  doubtless  entirely  doe  to 
accidental  circumstances ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  deserve  attention,  on  accomit 
of  their  pmcUeal  telaUous,  In  regard  to  their  surface,  this  may  be  either  per- 
fectly smootYi,  ^caViTOM%,  w  ^"^vsviX^X.^^  \s!kft^\.  %^\\Kt^\\'^  the  latter. 
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The  vljoiDing  sketch,  fiff.  324,  n.-]>rescDt3  a  reniarkabU-  form  of  cxoeto^i^,  from 
■  drawiitK  of  a  specimen  kindly  prcncutcd  to  me  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Alexuudriu. 
It  gn.>ir  upon  tlie  ri|^it  femur  of  a  lady,  litty-oiic 

7«*ra  old,  having  commeutred  when  ishc  wu9  F>l'.  324. 

ouly  iiino  years  of  age.  The  tuinur,  before 
muoval,  waD  about  the  rolmuo  of  n  eocounut, 
OTsl,  bmouth,  and  yery  hard.  The  iiitegu- 
meuts  OTor  its  euiuniit  had  latterly  l>i-c-ouii'  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated,  followed  bv  a  Oirtehartre 
of  MiiiiouH  mutter,  and  the  ))rotrusiuii  of  a  ]>ur- 
tiun  of  Ixiike.  The  generut  health  l>ei.-<itaing 
somewhat  impaired,  ampututiuu  was  |>erformt'd 
M  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  the  wmnaii 
making  an  excellent  recovery.  Tliin  case  ia 
■dilitiooally  intereoting  fhjtn  the  eireuiiiHtanci- 
that  several  of  the  relatives  of  the  jmlieut  hud 
been  affectt^^  with  similar  tumors. 

Cavitn. — The  origin  ufcxontost^sirt  involved 
in  ilonbt.  There  id  no  <iuesiii)n  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  iiistunces,  they  arise  without 
■ny  atfsignabtu  euuite.  On  the  other  hainl,  they 
may  often  be  tnu-ed  directly  to  the  elfcctj  of 

external  violence,  tiueh  u.-*  a  "bluw  or  kit-k.     In  __ 

tbe  di»lal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  which  is 

not  an  uncumnion  seat  of  the  disenrie,  it  is  nut  unlikely  that  the  pre^^ure  of  a 
tight  hoot  is  al)le  to  produiv  it.  Kxiislosis  in  the  stump  after  uiiipulutiou  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  is  prulmbly  cnused  by  tlie  jarring  wliirh  the  femur  and  tibia  experi- 
CDCtf  daring  the  u|)eration  of  sawing,  u>;(cravnied,  jierhaps,  by  a  ]>nrtial  hieerution 
of  the  jieriosleuuL  A  syphilitiu  tuint  iif  the  syslein  ha^  generally  Ih'i-u  iimsidered 
as  an  excitant  of  thi'  conipluiut,  and  that  it  itt  eapubh-  tif  cxerthig  sueii  an  in- 
fldcnec  hanlly  udmitit  of  doubt.  NeviTilieless,  it  is  extremely  pnilinbh-  that  its 
kgvncy  lias  l>een  greatly  overrated;  for  1  euu  recall  bat  few  ea.ies  that  have 
come  under  my  obseri'ulion  where  it  was  iio.-;silile  to  trai-e  the  relationship  in  a 
Mtiiifactory  maimer.  Itheuinatisni  nnd  gout  are  also  often  accused  of  caushig 
cxostosi.t.  and,  ahbough  it  is  impo.ssilile.  in  the  existing  state  of  the  science,  to 
determine  the  ebaracter  ami  di'gn-e  of  their  agency  in  this  res]iect,  iiulficient  is 
known  lo  justify  the  belief  that  it  is  very  considerable.  However  this  may  lie. 
iX  is  extremely  probable  thai  these  discuses  play  a  most  important  )>art.in  the 
production  of  general  exostoses,  the  history  of  most  of  the  eoiics  of  the  kind 
dearly  proving  such  u  ci eeiion. 

The  immediate  cause  of  exostosis  is  inHaunnntion  leading  to  a  deposit,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  |dustic  inalter.  and,  afterwards,  of  osseou.i,  the  process  of  de- 
Tclopment  being  precisely  similar  to  lUat  which  presides  over  the  foniiatiou  of 
the  oriiriHnl  lume.  The  coneoinilant  inlUumnaliim  is  not  always  seated  cxclu- 
■irely  ill  the  iMme,  hut  jiartly  ia  the  bone  and  parity  in  the  peri'isicuui ;  and 
cases  wmr  when-  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  mainly  involved  in 
the  prodiictiun  of  the  tumor. 

Siriirtunu — In  regard  to  its  structure,  an  exostosis  dilTers  in  no  wise  from 
beallhy  Iniuc.  It  is  essentially  composed  of  two  parts,  a  compact  and  an  areolar, 
the  former  inehising  the  hitter  like  a  dense,  firm  hiyer.  varying  in  thickness  from 
Ihv  fixth  of  a  line  to  a  i{uarter  of  an  inch,  aci-ording  to  the  volniueof  the  tumor. 
Hie  compact  substanee  sometimes  con-i  iiiiies  the  greater  bulk  of  t  lie  ini>rl>id  mu.ts. 
an<l  there  are  cases,  especially  when  it  involves  the  cr.inium,  where  it  is  of  the 
emisisteiii-c  of  ivory.  Iieing  so  ehise  and  ban)  as  to  remler  it  cxtn-mely  difficult 
lo  saw  it.  Such  &  structure  is  repn>si-nled  in  llg.  Hi^i.  fnun  a  specimen  in  my 
coll<-<-lioii.  The  areolar  texture  is  s<mietimis  dire<'tly  eonlinuon.s  with  that  of 
tbe  ls>ne  fnmi  which  tbe  exostosis  grows ;  at  other  times,  however,  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  il,  an  in  tig.  32U.  I)eing  either  in  iinin<iliate  contact  with  tbe  compai-t 
•tnicture.  or  n-paraled  from  it  by  a  slratumof  libro-canWage,  i:aiV\\&%v,ui^&n>i>xs 
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Its  cells  are  of  variable  eize  and  form,  and  are  generally  loaded  with  bttf 
matter,  juHt  as  in  a  abort  bone  of  the  skeleton,  at  it 

Fig-  32i.  the  articular  extremity  of  the  long. 

The  identity  of  the  Btmctnrc  of  exostoai  ni 
that  of  nataral  bone  is  proved,  moreover,  hjckemnt 
analysis.  Even  when  the  new  substance  ij  i^  ds- 
nsDal  firmness,  as  in  the  ebumized  variety  of  nat- 
tosis,  the  difference  is  much  less  thao  might,  u  £nt 

Fife.  32S 


R(^^^^' 


sight,  lie  imagined.  Thi'  fo'lowing  comparative  analysis  of  healthy  bone  indof 
an  ivory  exostosis,  by  IkTzellus,  places  the  subject  in  a  strong  light.  TheimB- 
cipal  difference,  it  will  be  observed,  consists  in  the  prcBencc,  in  the  latter,  of  u 
niiusual  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  a  marked  dimiDution  of  carbi«ite 
of  lime  and  salts. 
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When  an  exostosis  is  seated  In  a  part  of  the  body  which  is  habitually  the  fob- 
jcet  of  cotisidcniblc  motion,  as,  for  example,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  fi-inur.  it 
is  usually  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule,  a  sort  of  synovial  burse,  the  oijtct 
of  which  evidently  is  to  ward  off  friction  and  facilitate  gliding.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  the  capsule,  trhich  is  of  a  fibro -cellular  nature,  and  of  variable  thicknt^s. 
is  perfectly  smooth,  unadberent,  and  lubricated  by  a  scro-oleaf;inoas  fluid,  fo  U 
to  (pialify  it  the  better  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  Where  nomotioDS 
required,  the  growth  lies  in  iniuiediatc  contact  with  the  natural  structuref.  the 
anion  between  them  being  conmioniy  so  intimate  as  to  demand  a  careful  oit  df 
the  knife  to  effect  their  separation.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  soft  parts  are  pv- 
tially  imprisoned  in  the  osseous  tumor,  thereby  rendering  the  dissection  peeo- 
liarly  tedious  and  difficult. 

Ftvgrees. — The  progress  of  this  disease  is  generally  tardy  ;  it  is  onlrno»iDd 
thon  that  a  case  occurs  wliich  pursues  a  different  course,  or  where  the  symptonu 
partake  of  an  acute  character.  A  syphilitic  exostosis  occasionally  attainsacon- 
sidcrablc  bulk  in  a  short  time,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed,  thuu(:h  !(^ 
frequently,  in  the  rheumatic  form  of  the  complaint.  Under  such  circnrosunce^ 
the  formation  of  the  tumor  is  generally  attended  with  severe  pain,  liable  to  noc- 
turnal cxneerbations,  tenderness  and  swclltug  of  the  part,  and  more  or  les*  fon- 
stitutionul  disturbance.  Ordinarily,  however,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  Ibe 
disease  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  the  first  thing  that  ainfU 
attention  being  a  small  tumor,  which  is  altogether  insensible,  and  exceedinglr 
tardy  in  its  progress,  years  elapsing  before  it  acquires  the  size,  perhaps,  of  • 
pullet's  egg.  If  it  is  superficial,  so  as  to  admit  of  examination,  it  will  be  fiHud 
to  be  hard  and  immovable  from  the  first,  and  so  it  generally  continues  eTe^•ft«^ 
wartls,  whatevL'r  may  be  its  bulk.  Meanwhile,  although  it  may  itself  lie  cniirfir 
iiidulcnt,  it,  maj  W  'ptoiMcNXN*  tt\^»«a\\iVW»«TOiiQdingstmctures,  by  thtiwn- 
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prespion  which  it  exerts  upon  the  nerves,  and  in  this  way  the  sufferinp;'  is  ftome- 
timc'S  rendered  exceedingly  severe,  luring  often  of  a  neuralgic  chaiiicter,  darting 
about  in  different  directions,  and  extending  far  beyond  the  scat  of  the  bony 
growth.  When  the  tumor  is  situated  among  ])arts  that  are  much  exposed  to 
motion,  it  is  vrry  liable  to  fret  and  irritate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to 
aggravate  the  hical  distress.  As  thii  morbid  nmss  enlarges  it  must  necessarily 
art  obstnictingly,  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  aliccted  structures,  and 
uUinmtely.  perhaps,  entirely  abolishing  them.  Thus  an  exostosis  of  the  orbit 
may  continue  to  increase  until  it  pushes  the  eye  completely  out  of  its  socket,  not 
only  filling  the  whole  cavity,  l)ut  encroaching  m<»re  or  less  extensively  vl\h)\\  the 
cheek  and  cranium.  In  a  similar  manner  a  bony  tumor  may  i)niject  into  the 
pelvis,  and  impede  the  delivery  of  the  child.  An  exostosis  of  a  rib  may  com- 
press the  lungs  ;  of  a  vertebra,  the  spinal  cord ;  of  the  cranium,  the  brain.  Another 
effect  is  that  it  stretches,  flattens,  and  displaces  the  muscles,  tendinis,  nen'cs,  and 
vessels,  thereby  partially  disqualifying  them  for  tin*  exercise  <if  their  functions. 

Sometimes  the  coverings  of  the  tumor  are  invaded  by  ulceration  and  even  gan- 
grene, thereby  more  or  less  freely  exjMising  its  surface,  which  occasionally,  in 
turn,  takes  on  the  sanu*  kind  of  action.  At  other  times  the  morbid  mass  |)erislies, 
apparently  from  a  want  of  mmrishnient,  and  is  defached  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  slough  of  the  soft  parts.  Kxostoseif  of  inunense  volume  occasionally 
experience  such  a  fate.  The  occurn'uce  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  the 
tunmr  has  a  narrow,  cartilaginous  base. 

Jh'tnjnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  ext>stosis  cannot  always  be  easily  determined 
unless  the  tumor  is  situated  superficially,  when  its  great  tirnniess  and  immobility 
will  generally  serve  to  point  out  its  trui'  character  witlmut  any  ditliculty.  When 
the  tumor  occupies  some  internal  cavity,  its  nature  may  be  suspected,  but  no 
surgeon,  howcvrr  skilh'd  in  the  art  of  discrimination,  can  j»ositively  say  to  what 
cla>s  of  growths  it  really  belongs.  lU'sides,  an  exostosis  may  stunetimes  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  diagnosis  of  other  affections.  Thus,  a  tumor  of  this 
kind,  oecupying  the  pelvic  cavity,  may  impinge  against  the  bladder,  or  even  pro- 
ject into  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sound,  coming  in  contact  with  its  sur- 
face. ^hall  impart  a  noise  and  sensation  similar  to  those  conmmnicatcd  by  the 
presi'mv  of  a  calculus. 

/V'^/wox/x. — The  prognosis  varies.  So  lotig  as  the  tumor  is  small  and  indo- 
lent, it  mav  conimonlv  be  (*onsi<Ien>d  as  of  little  nuunent  :  but  when  it  increases 
rapidly,  or  is  so  situated  as  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  a  joint,  or  to  en- 
croach upon  an  important  organ,  it  beeomes  a  matter  of  si-rious  import ;  the  more 
80,  iM^cause  it  is  then  not  always  possible  to  get  ild  of  it  by  an  operatiim,  and 
th€»n*  is  generally  nothing  else  that  can  reai-h  it.  When  an  exi»stt»sis  projects 
into  a  joint,  an  operation  is  a  hazardous  undertaking,  liable  to  In*  followed  by  the 
worst  H'sults ;  and  when  it  tu'cnpies  an  intermil  cavity  it  is  generally  utterly  inac- 
cessible. An  exostosis  of  the  inner  surfaei*  of  the  eranium  usually  proves  dan- 
per«»us  by  determining  epiiepM'.  paralysis,  and  nt her  bail  synn»!nms;  in  the])el\is 
it  may.  as  already  stattMl.  interfere  with  parturition,  and  in  almost  any  ])art  of  the 
buiiy  it  nniy  induce  neuralgia. 

Tn'fitmvnf. — The  treatment  of  exostosis  nmst  be  guitled.  in  great  d«gree,  at 
least  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  i-ausr.  When  the  ixiWr- 
tiou  has  been  (K'casionetl  by  a  deranged  state  of  the  system.  i»r  by  the  rht-unuitie, 
gouty,  or  {syphilitic  poisiui.  eolchicum.  aconite,  and  iodide  df  jtotassium,  either 
alone,  or  in  union  with  biehloriilo  of  mercurv,  will  hv  indicated,  and  can  hanliv 
fail,  if  jmlieiously  administered,  to  pn>ve  highly  brneficial.  Under  the  influence 
of  ihe>e  remedies  the  growth  of  the  tumor  is  often  pnunptly  arrested,  and  eventu- 
ally entirely  disper>ed.  'I  he  u>i'  t»f  mercury  is  |mrtieularly  serviceable  in  these 
ca>t'S.  but  to  prcHJuei'  its  full  effeets  it  is  generally  necessary  to  carry  it  to  the 
extent  of  gentle  ptyali<^m.  maintained  for  some  time,  fspeeiaily  in  tibstinate  cases. 
When  the  eiunpiaint  gives  rise  to  much  pain,  opium,  conjoined  with  diaphoreties. 
will  U-  retpiin'd. 

T.»pieal  applications  are  partieularly  useful  when  the  tumor  is  of  rA\udv:^v\v{\.V\^ 
exquisitely  bcnsitive,  ami  the  rvault  of  external  injury,  or  oV*  a  ^^*\A^\\v^A^i  V«a\\V  vA 
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tlic  system.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  remedies  most  to  be  rtlitd 
ujMii  aro  looches,  blidtvr^,  siituiiitiic  lotions,  and  tincture  of  iodine  emploTtd  in 
tlie  ordianry  way.  If  bliiitvrs,  which  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  topin]  mnv, 
ail!  usL-d,  tlio  skin  over  tlie  taiuor  should  be  raised  very  thoroughly,  and  t  frw 
discliarge  shoald  afturwards  be  maintained  by  Home  atiinalating  angnent,  vitb 
a  view  to  a  pcnnaueitt  pyogenic  effect.  Id  the  syphilitic  fonn  of  eiostwdi 
iiiercorial  funiigatiuiis  somctluivs  answer  a  good  purposu,  succeeding  when  ill 
other  remedies  fail. 

\\'hen  the  tumor  has  attained  considerable  bulk,  and,  above  all,  whpn  it  ii  of 
long  standing,  and  of  great  firmness,  or  productive  of  excessive  sntTerintr.  tilt 
only  I'lmnee  of  relief  is  ablation,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable  on  accotini  of  ihr 
nature  and  extent  of  the  exostosis,  amputation  of  tho  affectod  limb.  The  inci- 
sions through  the  integuments  are  made  as  in  ordinary  growths,  the  mof t  elitnUe 
sliapo  being  the  crucial,  elliptical,  or  T-likc.  Free  exposure  is  cffeciKl,  and  ii 
doing  this  care  is  taken  not  to  interfere  with  any  important  structures,  the  divifiou 
of  which  might  afterwards  impair  tho  usefulness  of  the  parts.  If  the  »Lin  if 
diseased,  or  much  attenuated,  Ihc  affected  portion  is,  of  course,  n-moved.  Thr 
exo.-'tosie  is  then  attacked  with  the  knife  and  a  common  metacarpal  uv.  ik 
former  alone,  if  stout,  bcin^  commonly  sufUcicnt  to  effect  ablation  whi-n  tk 
tumor  has  a  cartilaginous  base,  or  an  unusually  soft  structure.  In  gener*!.  Ixx- 
ever,  the  saw  will  be  ncoessary,  and  tliero  arc  many  cases  where  the  guief. 
chisel,  and  trephine  may  advantageously  be  employed.  If  tho  tiunor  has  >  vftt 
large  base,  and  is  insensibly  eonfouudcd  with  tho  substance  of  the  booe  ftoa 
which  it  grows,  it  should  be  divided  int«  several  sections,  by  perfoiatiiig  h  U 
different  points,  and  then  detaching  them  separately,  or  piecemeal.  Tarioiu  kindi 
of  saws  have  lioen  invented  for  removing  exostoses,  but  they  are  oil  more  or  \t^ 
com])licated  and  unwieldy,  and  may  well  be  replaced  by  the  more  simple  inrtni- 
ments  in  common  use.  In  whatever  manner  the  ablation  is  effected,  the  i»v 
portion  of  the  wound  sliould  l>e  rendered  as  smootli  as  possible  by  means  of  ilit 
raspatory,  otherwise  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  cicatrization.  As  it  i^,  thtre 
will,  in  any  event,  iie  more  or  less  suppuration,  retarding  the  piMgress  ui  I'l' 
cure,  and  the  patient  may  eongratnlate  himself  if  he  escajM  etysijK'lus  and  utlii-i 
bad  consciiiieinres.  The  hemorrhage  attending  the  operation  i:j  u.-iiallv  vrrr 
Blight.  The  edges  of  llii;  wouiiu  slmuld  be  lightly  approximated,  and  ili>'  Miti 
kept  con.itanfly  wet  with  ivatcr-ilii^^-aing,  either  cold,  cool,  or  tepid,  uci-urdiL;  tu 
the  exigencies  of  the  ease. 

2.  Finno-CAnTiL-Wisors  tvmoks. 

The  fibro- cartilaginous  tumor,  the  eneliondroma  of  recent  writers,  depiiitfi  is 
fig.  327,  may  be  developed  in  tlie  cancellated  structure,  or  opon  the  outersarfaw 
of  thu  bones,  beneath  the  periosteum.     Its  fijiun-  i-- 
Pig.  337.  globular ;  its  surface  rough,  or  nodulated  ;  its  i-omi:!!- 

ciiee  firm,  dense,  and  clastic  ;  its  color  white,  or  gnviik 
WiiL-n  lioiled,  it  yields  a  peculiar  form  of  gelatin,  teniird 
elinndrin.  The  tumor  is  essentially  com|)ON?d  uf  > 
fibrous  and  of  a  cartili^inons  substance.  The  furwr 
con.'ititutcs  tho  nidus  in  which  tho  latter  is  dt'|)Osii«d. 
and  consists  of  a  vast  num)>er  of  oblong  or  r"un<l(-<i 
cells,  from  the  size  of  a  clover-seed  to  that  of  a  jn- 
TItesc  cavities  cannot  generally  be  distinguisht-d  uotil 
th<!  cartilaginous  element  has  been  scrape<l  airir.  or 
removed  by  maceration.  The  morbid  mass  is  striiiinirtT 
conglomerate,  and  often  attains  a  lai^  bulk.  Wheo  it 
originates,  as  it  commonly  docs,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  bone,  it  gradually  encroaches  npun  the  ci>iDp«rt 
tissue,  which  it  expands  into  a  thin,  porous  shell,  i-iiinr 
twUwK-  osseous,  or  partly  osseous  and  partly  eaniia- 
^Hvo\w,    \'w«Hi'i,^*  %^X!«l.^M^edL  lamella  gives  warat 
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one  or  more  poiots,  and  than  altowH  the  morbid  prnwlh  to  prottndn  boncath  the 
periuKti'ttiD,  which  is  itsvlf  ofU;ii  very  much  altered  in  iU  cliuract^^r. 

ThiH  tumor  ordinarily  affecitd  only  ouo  l)uuo,  Id  not  malignant,  and  is  produetiro 
of  little  inranvoniciice,  vxt'e[it  from  itit  size.  It  in  peculiar  to  oarly  life,  is  often 
directly  t'liargeable  to  extvrnul  violence,  miinifeifts  no  tendency  to  dcfteneration, 
not  vren  wbf  ii  of  long  Etanding,  in  {^meratly  hIow  in  tt>t  iirogrcfs,  and  oeeaj^ionally 
appears  ^iiuultancously  in  Hcveral  partn  of  the  slcek'toii.  Kvery  portion  of  the 
osfteoQ!'  syHtcm  is  lialile  to  it ;  )itit  the  pieces  mont  frequently  affected  arc  the 
metacarpal  bonex,  tlie  phalanges  of  tlie  fingers,  the  huuienis,  and  the  lower  jaw. 
To  the  tumor  now  dcacrilKHl,  eHpceially  when  it  is  banl,  Hbroiis,  ami  interwiwrfcd 
with  osst-onu  matter,  or  red  and  denne,  like  lialMmilcd  beef,  or  fresh  pork,  tlie 
antncaning  titlu  of  tniftujitarcoiua  van  formerly  applied  by  surgical  writers.  ^Vhen 
the  dtsoaso  is  of  long  standing,  tho  growth  sometimes  undergoes  partial  osiiiliea- 
tioD,  ad  in  the  specimen  represented  in  lig.  32H.  >'ig.  S29  exiiiliits  a  filiro-car- 
tilaginoos  tumor  of  the  ribs,  from  a  drawing  of  a  pn-jtnrution  in  my  collection. 
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A  tumor  of  this  kind  oci-usiumiliy  attains  an  enormou:-  bulk,  ns  iu  an  enelion- 
dronia  of  thi'  scH]>uIa  iind  liumenis  in  a  young  man  of  ttvcmy-six,  whom  1  saw 
l»t>t  winter,  where  it  weighed  upwards  of  thirty  punnds. 

Thv  only  remedy  for  tliis  aireelion  is  fi-ce  exciifiuii.  All  local  and  gcnertl) 
mean*,  even  in  itd  earlier  stages,  an  uiiurailing. 


3.    ANEVR!SM.\LTrM*>R9. 

Anrurifm  of  the  osseous  tissue  consists  in  an  cxtraonlinary  derelopmcnt  of 
th<-  minute  vetiscls.  and  presents  precisely  tlie  siiine  antitiiniieivl  featnrc*  as  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis  of  the  soft  |>arls.  routined  usually  to  one  bone,  it  may 
ureur  ill  several,  or  even  in  a  (.Musidenible  nunitHT.  In  ime  ease  it  waadiscoTere«l 
in  the  eraninm,  stcmuni,  ril)s,  venelira-,  and  innominate  bom-  of  ibe  same  subject. 
lis  fuToriti'  seat  is  the  npper  cxtr<<mitr  of  the  tibia,  jnst  belnwtbc  knco.  It  may 
kris4>  at  ilifTen-nt  periiNis  of  life,  but  is  most  ciminion  iu  young  udulls.  The  tumor 
TBTies  ill  volnnie  fMm  a  pnllet's  t'ng  to  a  coeua-nut. 

The  disease  always  begins  in  the  cancellated  structure,  wlv\ck  w  comts^^'nAi^k 
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chatnbera  of  vanoua  sizos,  filled  trith  coagulated  blood,  disposed  in  coDKbtiK 
layerii,  as  ia  old  aneurismal  tumore.  Some  of  the  cells  occoeioaally  contsiD  laid 
blood,  or  blood  partly  fluid  and  partly  clotted ;  bat  this  is  rare.  The  outer  tiUe 
of  the  bone  ia  expanded,  altenuated,  and  perforated,  or  so  soft,  flexible,  lod 
clastic  that  it  may  he  bent  like  cartilage.  In  some  inotances,  od  the  other  htod, 
it  is  remarkably  brittle,  and  may  be  crushed  like  the  shell  of  an  egg.  The  peri- 
osteum is  thickened  and  indurated  ;  but  the  joints  in  the  immediate  TiciDitj  of 
the  disease  are  commoiilr  healthy,  even  when  they  are  separated  from  it  mntif 
by  a  tbic  layer  of  cartilape.  The  vessels  which  ramify  throDgh  the  subsiMin 
of  the  bone  are  tortious,  brittle,  increaHcd  in  size,  and  open  by  Diuneroiu  Utile 
orifices  into  the  anuurisinal  sac  at  r&rions  points  of  its  extent. 

There  is  a  form  of  this  affection  in  which  the  vessels,  as  was  first  cleariy  shown 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  consist  principally  of  enlarged  capillaries,  exhibiting  the  same 
general  cliaraeicrs  us  au  anastomotic  anearism  or  au  erectile  tumor  of  the  catl 

FFg.  330. 


parts.  The  disease,  rppresentcd  in  fig.  330,  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  noticpd 
in  the  broad  bones,  espucially  those  of  the  cranium  of  young  children. 

The  causes  of  this  lesion  arc  involved  in  obscurity,  la  some  in.'^Iances  it  ha.^ 
been  traced  to  the  oflects  of  a  blow  ;  in  others  to  a  full,  or  jump  from  a  consid- 
erable height.  Either  of  '.hcse  occurrences,  by  disturbiug  the  vascular  acliuu 
of  the  bone,  might  prodnce  the  disease. 

The  enlargement,  even  in  its  early  Btage,  is  tense,  painful,  and  attended  with 
distension  ot  the  superficial  vein.s,  swelling  of  the  surrounding  structures,  and 
slight  discoloration  of  the  skin.  In  a  short  time  a  deep-seated  pulsation,  ur 
throbbing  synchronous  with  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  similar  to  what  is  wit- 
nessed in  some  erectile  tumors,  may  bo  perceived  in  the  afi"ected  part.  In  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  malady  the  beating  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  unduls- 
Uag  movement,  and  is  easily  interrniited  by  compressing  the  main  artery  of  tlie 
limb  between  the  tumor  and  the  heart.  The  enlargement  varies  in  size.  In  a 
case  mentioned  by  Air.  Bell,  it  was  more  than  nineteen  inches  in  eircumfen'Dce, 
by  upwards  of  six  in  length.  In  some  instances,  pressure  applied  to  the  tumor 
with  tlie  finger  impartin  a  peculiar  crackling  sensniion,  not  unlike  that  of  dry 
parchment  or  an  egg-shell.  The  soft  parts  around  the  disease  are  generally 
oedcmatous,  the  whole  limb  is  apt  to  be  swollen,  and  the  motion  of  the  contiguous 
joints  is  constrained  and  painful.  Towards  the  last  the  general  health  always 
seriously  suffers. 

The  oidy  effectual  remedy  for  tins  disease,  provided  its  location  is  fovorahle, 
is  amputation.  In  the  early  stage  relief  may  possibly  bo  afforded  by  aecaring 
the  main  artery  of  the  limb.  LaJlcmand  relates  a  case  in  which  ligation  of  tba 
femoral  artery  completely  arrested  an  aneurismal  affection  of  the  head  of  tba 
tibia;  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  es.ce\»t'>o'»^  example. 
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I  hare  myself  secured  this  vessel  in  two  instances  for  this  disease,  with  the 
effect  only  of  very  transient  benefit.  In  both  the  pulsation  soon  returned,  and 
the  growth  of  the  tumor  went  on  as  befopc  the  operation.  In  a  remarkable 
case,  in  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  consulted  me  in  1860,  a  spontaneous  cure 
occurred.  The  disease,  seated  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  had  existed  for  several 
years,  when,  the  pulsation  ceasing,  the  tumor  gradually  diminished  in  volume, 
and  eventually  lost  all  its  characteristic  features. 

The  anastomotic  form  of  this  disease  admits  of  removal  only  when  it  is  of 
limited  extent.  When  it  is  situated  in  the  cranial  bones,  it  gradually  destroys 
the  osseous  tissue,  and  ultimately  involves  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  rendering 
interference  out  of  the  question.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the 
carotid  arteries  were  tied  for  this  disease,  but  in  none  with  any  permanent  benefit. 

4.    HEMATOID  TUMOaa 

There  is  a  variety  of  tumor,  closely  allied  to  that  just  described,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  in  surgical  nomenclature,  I  shall  term  hematoid.  It  is 
produced  by  a  deposit  of  blood  in  the  cancellated  structure,  forming  a  firm,  oval, 
and  elastic  tumor,  filled  with  dark,  solid  coagula.  The  best  speeimen  of  this 
di.sease  that  I  have  ever  met  with  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  a  portion 
of  whose  lower  jaw  I  amputated  on  account  of  what  was,  at  the  time,  supposed 
to  be  a  bony  tumor.  The  growth,  about  the  size  of  a  common  orange,  extended 
from  the  canine  tooth  on  the  right  side  to  the  middle  grinder  of  the  left,  and 
consisted  of  a  mere  osseous  shell,  without  any  vestige  of  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture ;  it  was  occupied  by  three  red,  solid  coagula,  the  largest  of  which  did  not 
exceed  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  cavity  was  only  partly  filled  by  the 
clotted  blood,  which  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  wall,  and  was  evi- 
dently organized.  The  tumor  had  appeared  three  years  before  without  any 
assignable  cause.  Whence  was  this  blood  derived  ?  Did  it  proceed  from  a 
rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  bone?  If  so,  the  fact  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  careful  examination.  I 

5.    6ERO-CY8TIC  TUMORS. 

Serous  cysts,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  soft  parts,  especially  the 
ovary,  kidney,  and  liver,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  various  pieces  of  the 
skeleton,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  tibia,  and  femur.  They  are  always 
developed  in  the  areolar  tissue,  and  show  themselves  in  two  distinct  forms,  the 
unilocular  and  multilocular,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  frequent,  the 
other  being,  in  fact,  extremely  uncommon.  Pathologists  failed,  until  recently, 
to  seize  the  distinctive  features  of  this  disease,  and  to  assign  to  it  a  proper  place 
in  their  nosological  tables.  Mention,  it  is  true,  was  made  of  it  by  some  of  the 
authors  of  the  last  century,  especially  by  Bordenave,  but  it  was  only  in  an  inci- 
dental manner,  and  it  remained  for  Dupuytren  to  furnish  the  first  clear  account 
of  it.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  what  the  older  surgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  calling  osteosarcoma  and  spina  ventosa  were  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
growths  of  this  description,  with  cavities  filled  with  liquid  or  solid  matter.  I 
have  certainly  commonly  found  them  so.  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  others. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  unilocular  cyst  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp- 
seed  to  that  of  a  pullet*s  egg,  its  shape  being  generally  irregularly  rounded,  or 
somewhat  globular.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  thin,  delicate,  polished  membrane, 
having,  apparently,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  serous  tissue.  This  membrane 
is  closely  adherent  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  cyst,  and  undergoes  important  changes 
in  consequence  of  age,  and  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  becoming  dense, 
thick,  opaqae,  and  tough.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  variable :  sometimes 
clear  and  limpid,  like  well-water ;  sonietimes  cloudy,  ropy,  or  glutinous ;  some- 
times sero-parnlent:  >«<>  ftfMdlv-  wuMm.  thonch  this  is  ancommon,  thin  and  dis- 
eoloredy  from  tb  4dMC  «k«V&ka  Q«ni»»tA^^ 
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Fig.  331. 


coDt«n  solid  matter,  of  an  albatninouB,  curdy,  or  fibroDB  natnre ;  and  I  hxn  tm 
B)iecimen9  in  which  they  were  occupied  hy  a  peculiar,  mioceons-kioUng  s>b- 
Btunce,  not  unlike  cholesteriiie. 
The  multilocular  cyst,  represented  in  ligr.  331,  is  less  ftvqiient  than  tbe  ui> 
locular.     As  the  name  imports,  it  is  composed  ni  t 
preater  or  less  number  of  cells,  divided  by  bony  Mfiti, 
and  lined  by  a  seroae  membrane,  similar  to  that  m  Ibt 
unilocular  cyet,  of  which  the  multilocular  appean  to 
be  merely  an  exogrgerated  yariety.     Its  contents  in 
generally  of  a  sero-sanguiDolent    character,  altbon^ 
sometimes  they  are  clear  and  pnrely  serous.  like  tbwc 
of  a  hydrocele.     In  one  case,  1  found  it  thick  and  nd, 
like  the  dregs  of  claret  wine.    In  a  group  of  mnltilon. 
lar  cysts,  a  few  will  occaBionallj  be  seen  to  be  filkd 
with  solid  matter,  or  matter  partly  solid  and  p«nly 
flnid.     When  this  is  tbe  case,  it  may  generally  be  ts- 
Bumed  that  the  cysts  are  old,  and  that  their  tcswIi 
have  undergone  important  changes  in  their  secretory 
action,  in  conecquence  of  whicli  they  pour  oat  coacMc 
instead  of  liquid  subittancp.    I  have  witnessed  iastanm, 
however,  in  which  the  material  was  of  such  a  natnti 
as  to  ihduce  the  belief  that  it  was  originally  deposited 
in  a  solid  form.     However  this  may  lie,  the  subEtann 
is  generally  of  a  librous  or  fibro-cartilaginons  character, 
and  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  cysts  which  cod- 
tain  it  as  to  be  with  difficulty  enucleated.      Interspersri 
through  this  substance  are  occasionally  little  nodalet, 
fragments  or  spicules  of  bone,  and  earthy  concretioiu, 
or  a  combination  of  calcareous  with  osseous  matter. 
Jge  and  Sex. — Serous  cysts  of  the  bones  are  most  common  in  young  adults 
and  middle-aged  subjects  ;  they  are  seldom  met  with  before  puberty,  or  after  fiftr. 
Both  E(^\'e5  are  liable  to  them,  but  in  what  proportion  has  not  Iteeit  determined. 
Their  cauwcs  are  involved  in  obscurity.     In  general  the  disease  arises  spontane- 
ously.    In  the  lower  jaw,  which,  as  has  already  Ijeen  stated,  is  its  most  fre<|ueBt 
seat,  its  origin  is  often  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  a  decayed  fang,  or  to  violeDce 
done  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  ;  but  before  we  can  admit  the  inHuence  of  either 
as  a  cause  of  serous  cysts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  thousands  of  persona 
constantly  suffer  in  this  woy,  without  any  euch  occurrence,  and  hence  the  develop- 
ment of  these  bodies  may,  after  all,  under  such  circumstances,  be  a  mere  coinci- 
dence.   So,  also,  with  respect  to  blows,  froctures,  contusions,  and  other  luechanical 
injury,  so  often  invoked  as  sources  of  this  and  other  organic  maladies  of  the  bone?. 
If  they  are  really  capable  of  prodncing  such  an  effect  in  one  case,  why  should 
they  not  in  another  ?     "Wo  must,  therefore,  look  beyond  these  causes,  and  con- 
clude that  some  other  agent  is  concerned  in  their  origin,  although  of  the  nature 
of  that  agent  we  are  entirely  ignorant 

Progress. — The  progress  of  this  disease  is  always  Blow.  In  the  jaw  we  often 
meet  with  coses  of  serous  cysts  of  six,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  years'  slnndiog, 
without  any  serious  disturliance  of  the  general  health,  or  any  particular  local 
disorder,  save  what  results  frijm  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  surrounding 
structures.  Neither  the  cysts,  their  fibrous  contents,  nor  the  psrts  adjacent 
manifest  any  tendency  to  malignancy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  whenever 
such  an  occurrence  is  observed  it  is  to  be  received  as  a  strong  evidence  that  the 
growth  was  originally  of  a  bad  character,  and  not  that  it  became  so  in  con.se- 
quenec  of  any  new  epigeneais.  When  the  tnmor  is  large,  whether  it  is  multi- 
locular or  not,  fluid  or  solid,  it  generally  exhibits  a  marked  tendency  to  destroy 
the  bone  in  which  it  is  located,  pressing  aside  the  compact  lamella,  and  gradually 
involving  its  entire  circumference.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  parts  most  commonly 
affected  arc  the  body  and  ramus,  extending  often  beyond  the  middle  line  in  tmai, 
and  backwards  as  fat  as  lh«  euM^VwA.  v^w:£«a. 
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Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  cystic  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue  arc  obscure. 
The  first  thing  that  usually  attracts  attention  is  a  dull,  aching  pain  in  some  par- 
ticular bone,  as,  for  example,  the  jaw,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  toothache,  or 
rheumatism  ;  this  gradually  increases  in  severity  and  frequency,  and  is  at  length 
found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  hard  tumor,  or  the  expansion  of 
m  portion  of  the  bone,  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure  and  motion,  but  unattended 
by  any  discoloration  or  intumescence  of  the  overlying  textures.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  always  tardy,  and  it  often  happens  that,  after  having  attained 
considerable  development,  it  remains,  to  all  outward  appearance,  for  some  time 
perfectly  stationary.  Then,  taking  a  new  start,  it  again  increases,  and  thus  it 
continues,  now  advancing  and  now  stopping,  until  it  has  perhaps  acquired  the 
volume  of  a  large  orange,  or  even  of  a  fist  Still,  the  general  health  continues 
good,  there  is  no  emaciation,  and  the  countenance  is  peHectly  free  from  that  dis- 
tressed, anxious,  and  sallow  state  which  characterizes  it  in  malignant  disease. 
Even  the  pain  is  generally  comparatively  trivial,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mechanical  obstruction  occasioned  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tumor  upon  the 
adjacent  parts,  the  patient  would  hardly  be  conscious  of  being  unwell.  If  the 
parts  be  now  carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  unequal  consistence, 
the  firmer  parts  being  incompressible,  while  the  softer  ones  readily  yield  under 
the  finger,  emitting  a  peculiar  crackling  noise  not  unlike  that  of  dry  parchment. 
In  the  absence  of  signs  of  malignancy,  pulsation,  lividity,  and  varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  tlie  overlying  vessels,  these  circumstances  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  respecting  it,  this  may 
generally  be  promptly  dispelled  by  a  resort  to  the  exploring  needle,  the  escape 
of  serous,  or  sero-sanguiuolent  fluid  determining  the  diagnosis.  The  tardy 
growth  of  the  tumor  and  the  absence  of  constitutional  disorder  are,  indeed,  com- 
monly of  themselves  sufficient  to  mark  the  character  of  the  malady.  Between 
cystic  and  hydatic  diseases  of  the  bones  no  signs  of  distinction  exist,  nor  is  this 
a  matter  of  importance,  as  the  treatment  is  essentially  similar. 

Treatment. — The  only  available  treatment  in  cystic  disease  is  removal  of  the 
morbid  mass,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  modem  surgery  have 
been  performed  upon  tumors  of  this  kind.  When  it  involves  the  jaw,  the  greater 
portion  of  that  bone  sometimes  requires  excision,  the  affected  part  being  cut  away 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  sound  tissue,  the  same  principle  guiding  the  surgeon 
^18  in  the  extirpation  of  morbid  growths  of  the  soft  structures.  When  the  cysts 
are  small  and  not  numerous,  they  may  sometimes  be  effiectually  scooped  out,  the 
cavity  being  afterwards  stuffed  with  lint,  and  made  to  heal  by  the  granulating 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  occur,  as  when  the  disease  involves  the  entire 
circumference  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  where,  neither  of  these  pro- 
cedures being  available,  nothing  short  of  amputation  will  answer. 

I  am  aware  that  various  plans  of  treatment  have  been  suggested  for  arresting 
this  disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  or  curing  it  without  the  knife  when  it  has  at- 
tained a  considerable  magnitude.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are 
none  which  are  entitled  to  any  confidence.  The  most  plausible  of  these  are 
iodine  injections  and  the  introduction  of  the  seton  ;  the  former  of  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  while  the  latter  is  so  unscientific  as  not  to  be 
thought  of,  much  less  practised,  in  any  case. 

6.    HYDATIC  TUMORS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  diseases  of  the  bones  is  the  development  of  hyda- 
tids in  their  spmngy  structure,  an  occurrence  which,  although  uncommon,  has  now 
been  so  repeatedly  observed  as  to  entitle  it  to  distinct  notice  in  a  systematic 
treatise  on  surgery.  The  first  account  of  these  bodies  was  given  by  two  Dutch 
pathologists.  Van  Vj  and  Vander  Haar.  Since  then  attention  has  been  directed 
to  them  by  other  observers,  who,  minutely  detailing  the  facts  which  have  come 
nnder  their  notice,  have  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

Although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  all  the  d\fi«Tfsii\i  f&A&a)^^  q1  \^^^»^  vm^ 
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liable  to  these  formatioDS,  Ihcy  have  hitherto  been  obsenred  almost  exclosivelj  in 
the  long  and  flat  bones,  particularly  in  the  tibia,  for  which,  judging  from  the  fre> 
quency  of  their  occurrence  here,  they  appear  to  have  a  decided  preference.  Tliey 
have  been  found  three  times  in  the  frontal  bone,  twice  in  the  iliac  bone,  twice  in 
the  humerus,  once  in  the  femur,  and  once  in  a  vertebra.  What  was  formerlr 
known  under  the  vague  name  of  spina  ventosa  was  an  osseous  tumor  whidi  pro- 
bably occasionally  contained  bodies  of  this  kind. 

Hydatids  of  the  bones  are  always  developed  in  the  spongy  texture,  as  this 
alone  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  growing  and  expanding,  the  compact 
tissue  being  too  dense  and  firm  to  admit  of  their  increase.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  occurs  when  they  form  in  the  frontal  sinus,  but  even  here  there  is 
no  new  law  in  operation,  since  the  cavity  in  question  is,  in  fact,  only  a  large 
cell,  exceedingly  well  adapted  as  a  residence  for  such  bodies.  In  the  tibia, 
the  disease  is  always  situated  in  the  spongy  structure  which  exists  in  sndi 
abundance  in  the  head  of  this  bone,  just  below  the  knee. 

How  these  bodies  are  developed  is  still  a  mystery.  That  the  germs  are  con- 
veyed to  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bones  in  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  them  for 
their  nutrition  and  growth  is  evident  enough,  but  why  they  should  be  deposited 
here  in  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  body  is  a  question  which  the  most  refined 
pathology  is  unable  to  unravel.  Nor  is  anything  certainly  known  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes  of  these  bodies ;  for  if,  as  has  occasionally  hap- 
pened, they  have  shown  themselves  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  skeleton  after 
the  occurrence  of  a  blow,  contusion,  or  other  injury,  it  does  not  prove  that  their 
development  was  the  consequence  of  such  mischief. 

Sex  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  particular  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
hydatids  of  the  bones,  as  they  have  been  observed  with  nearly  equal  frequency 
in  men  and  women.  Most  of  the  patients  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
found  were  adults,  but  in  one  instance  they  occurred  in  a  child  three  years  of 
age.  Borehard  has  narrated  a  case  where  they  existed  in  several  situations  in 
the  same  individual. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Examination  has  proved  that  these  bodies  are  really 
acephaloeysts,  similar  to  those  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  liver, 
ovaries,  lungs,  and  other  internal  viscera.  Of  a  spherical  or  rounded  shajie, 
they  are  sometimes  irregularly  flattened,  or  compressed,  and  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  their  dimensions  being  evidently  influenced  by 
their  age,  and  the  extent  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  developed.  Their  num- 
ber, which  is  seldom  large,  is  usually  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  volume.  They 
are  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  parent-cyst,  soft  in  structure,  thin,  and  of  a  whitish  ap- 
pearance, and  they  float  about  in  the  midst  of  a  serous  fluid,  of  a  saline  ta^te,  and 
partially  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids ;  circumstances  clearly  betraying 
its  albuminous  character. 

The  cavity  in  which  these  bodies  are  situated  is  deserving  of  special  attention. 
It  is  evidently,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  one  of  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue, 
in  which  the  germ  of  the  animal  is  deposited,  and  where  it  is  destined  afterwards 
to  attain  its  full  development.  As  its  growth  proceeds,  it  presses  upon  the  osse- 
ous matter,  pushing  its  fibres  farther  and  farther  apart,  at  the  same  time  causing 
a  partial  removal  of  it  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  until  w^hat  remains  is  at 
length  converted  into  a  mere  bony  sheet,  hardly  as  thick  as  a  piece  of  parchment, 
elastic,  and  crackling  under  the  finger.  The  shell  is  lined,  as  already  stated,  by 
a  thin,  closely  adherent  membrane,  which  evidently  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  development  and  protection  of  the  new  being.  Cases  occur  in  which  it  con- 
sists of  several  compartments,  cells,  or  lodges,  although  in  general  it  is  unilocu- 
lar. The  bone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  disease  is  usually  thickened  and 
roughened  by  irregular  deposits. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  attending  the  formation  of  these  bodies  are  ex- 
tremely ob.scure,  and  cannot,  for  a  long  time,  be  separated  from  those  which  accom- 
pany other  diseases  in  and  about  the  skeleton.  Their  growth  is  always  very 
tardy,  and  a  number  ot  moxvtVi^  ^^w^t^lV^  ^loj^ae  before  there  is  any  pain  and  dis- 
coloration of  the  intcg\i\si^iila.    TVi^  '^^\Aft\i\.vi\»i«t^^  vw^\^^^v>^^\<6\^  ^m« 
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tumor,  steadilj  angmeoting  in  balk,  and  slowly  encroaching  upon  the  Borround- 
ing  parts ;  hard  and  firm  at  first,  afterwards  more  soft,  and  ultimately  becoming 

Suite  elastic,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  on  pressure  very  similar  to 
lat  of  dry  parchment.  If  it  be  deep-seated,  it  will  cause  a  gradual  wasting  of 
the  superimposed  tissues,  the  muscles  and  tendons  being  spread  out  like  tliiu 
ribbons,  while  portions  of  the  fibrous  membranes  are  actually  absorbed.  Moan- 
while,  the  tumor  mechanically  impedes  the  functions  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
pain  and  tenderness  set  in,  and  the  integuments  show  signs  of  irritation  and 
discomfort.  At  this  stage  of  the  complaint  the  affected  bone  sometimes  gives 
way  under  the  most  trivial  accident,  refusing  afterwards  to  unite,  or  undergoing 
consolidation  only  after  a  long  while  and  after  much  trouble.  Occasionally,  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  the  tumor  ulcerates,  and  discharges  a  part  of  its  con- 
tents ;  such  an  event,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  The  general  health  remains 
good  for  years,  but  in  the  end  it  is  always  much  impaired  in  consequence  of  the 
local  distress. 

Diagnosis. — The  roost  important  diagnostic  signs  are,  the  tardy  progress  of 
the  tumor,  the  want  of  pain  and  swelling,  the  change  from  a  bard,  incompressible 
substance  to  one  of  comparative  softness  and  even  elasticity,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  all  appearance,  both  local  and  constitutional,  of  malignancy.  After 
all,  however,  these  symptoms  are  merely  of  a  negative  character ;  for  at  lost  the 
only  reliable  source  of  information  is  the  exploring  needle,  though  this  also,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  available  until  the  morbid  growth  has  acquired  a  great  bulk, 
and  is  almost  on  the  verge  of  bursting.  Even  the  elastic  feel  and  crackling  noise 
which,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  form  such  prominent  features,  are  of 
no  diagnostic  avail,  as  they  are  common  to  several  other  varieties  of  bony  tumors 
Prognosut, — Hydatic  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  always  a  grave  occur- 
rence, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  damage  to  the  general  health  as  of  the 
injury  it  inflicts  upon  the  aflfccted  bone,  weakening  its  structure  and  thus  impair- 
ing its  usefulness,  generally  to  an  irremediable  extent.  In  several  of  the  recorded 
eases  the  acephalocysts  burst  into  the  knee-joint,  causing  violent  suppuration, 
and  destruction  of  the  functions  of  the  articulation.  In  a  few  others,  the  animals 
perished,  and  shrunk  up  into  dirty,  reddish-looking  masses,  which  afterwards  be- 
came a  source  of  irritation,  followed  by  high  constitutional  disturbance,  excessive 
pain,  and  liectic  fever. 

Treatment. — The  only  remedy  that  can  at  all  roach  this  disease  is  extirpation, 
performed  early,  before  there  is  any  serious  structural  lesion  of  the  bone.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  diagnosis  is  fully  established,  the  tumor  should  be  freely 
exposed  by  an  incision,  either  crucial  or  elliptical,  and  attacked  with  the  saw, 
pliers,  trephine,  or  chisel  and  mallet,  as  ma}'  seem  advisable.  Its  contents  being 
turned  out,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  osseous  shell  is  carefully  peeled  off,  or, 
when  this  is  impracticable,  painted  with  a  strong  solution  of  iodine,  to  destroy 
its  secreting  surface,  lest  there  should  be  a  speedy  reproduction,  if  not  of  hydatids, 
at  all  events  of  serous  fluid.  The  cavity  is  then  filled  with  lint,  smeared  with 
cerate,  and  the  flaps  being  approximated  are  lightly  held  in  place  with  a  few 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  cavity  gradually  shrinks,  and  a  cure  is  ultimately 
effected  by  the  granulating  process. 

When  the  case  is  one  of  an  aggravated  nature,  involving  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  affected  bone,  or  when  the  hydatids  open  into  a  joint,  the  only  question 
will  be  whether  the  treatment  shall  be  by  resection  or  amputation.  The  former 
procedure  can  be  suitable  only  when  the  disease  is  of  limited  extent.  Amputa- 
tion will  be  necessary  when  the  case  is  desperate,  as  when  the  bono  is  irremediably 
destroyed,  or  broken  and  unwilling  to  unite,  or  when  the  tumor  has  discharged 
its  contents  into  a  neighboring  articulation,  and  has  induced  so  much  disturbance, 
local  and  constitutional,  as  to  threaten  life. 

7.    MYELOID  TUMORS. 

The  osseous  tissue  is  more  liable  to  the  myeloid  tumor  iVx^^tv  ^w^  qV\\^t  ^\qj^^  ^\ 
textone^,  and  it  is  here  that  the  new  structure  generaWy  Bicc^xT'i^  \\»  \xiv>v>X  ^T\.Vi^^^. 
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development     Doubtless  it  may  occur  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pieces  of  the  bV«k- 
tOQ,  but  it8  favorite  sites  are  the  tibia,  femur,  and  inferior  maxilla,  especially  \^ 
latter.     Commencing  generally,  if  not  always,  in  the  cancellated  Btmctore,  its 
point  of  departure  is  probably  the  endosteum,  extending  from  thence  to  the  ciiO- 
paet  layers,  which  it  gradually  disparts,  and  converts  into  thin,  cartilaginniis 
plates,  bending  and  crackling  under  the  finger  like  dry  parchment     ContiDuinjr 
its  growth,  it  may,  in  time,  attain  the  size  of  a  fist,  or  even  of  a  f(£tal  ht^. 
encroaching  seriously  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  interfering,  more  or  It^ 
with  the  exercise  of  their  functions.     The  arteries  leading  to  it  are  gCDtrally 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  tumor  itself  is  commonly  quite  Tascular.    A  seciioa 
of  it  exhi1)its  a  smooth,  compact  appearance,  of  a  reddish,  pink,  or  lilac  tini, 
inlaid  with  soft  bony  fibres,  and  pervaded  by  little  cysts,  either  simple  or  c>'>i&- 
pound,  and  occupied  by  different  kinds  of  fluids,  as  serum,  sanguinoient  matter, 
or  altered  blood,  or  all  these  substances  commingled. 

There  are  no  signs  by  which  this  growth  can  be  distinguished  from  utbfr 
tumors  of  the  bones ;  its  rapid  development,  its  elastic  feel,  and  its  lobulatni 
form  assimilate  it  very  much,  in  its  external  characters,  to  encephaluid.  aDiitbe 
resemblance  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  liable  to  recur 
after  extirpation,  and  also  that,  in  its  advanced  stages,  the  patient  presents  all 
the  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  The  only  remedy  is  excision  or  anipu* 
tAtion ;  excision  when  the  tumor  involves  the  jaws,  amputation  when  it  is  seated 
in  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 


MALIGNANT  FORMATIONS. 

• 

The  various  malignant  affections  of  the  bones  may,  as  far  as  practical  parpoM 
arc  concerned,  be  all  conveniently  grouped  under  one  bead.  Of  these  aflectioni, 
encephaloid  is  much  the  most  common ;  next  in  point  of  frequency  is  colloid, 
then  comes  scirrhus,  and  finally,  as  the  most  rare  of  all,  melanosis.  The  origio, 
jtrogress,  and  termination  of  these  formations  are  the  same  here  as  in  other  orpM 
and  tissues.  « 

1.  Encephaloid,  hcmatoid  fungus,  cerebriform  cancer,  or  osteocophaloma.  g«- 
erally,  if  not  invariably,  originates  in  the  spongy  structure  of  the  bi>nt^,  ftt» 
which  it  gradually  extends  to  the  compact  lamella,  and  finally  to  the  ^H•^io^teuln. 
It  most  commonly  attacks  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  the  long  'bones  of  tie 
extremities,  particularly  the  femur,  humerus,  and  digital  phalanges.  No  i^nityn 
of  the  skeleton,  however,  is  exempt  from  it  The  most  terrific  feature  of  the 
disea^se  is  its  tendency  to  recurrence  after  extirpation.  It  may  show  itsvlf  al 
any  period  of  life,  but  young  persons  are  most  obnoxious  to  it 

Occurring,  now  and  then,  as  an  infiltration,  encephaloid  of  the  bones  mo?t  ci^a- 
monly  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  tumor,  arranged  in  rounded,  lobulated  masses 
of  the  color  and  consistence  of  the  medullary  structure  of  the  brain.     Not  oufrp- 
quently  it  contains  small  cavities,  filled  with  clotted  blood,  dirty-looking  wrein, 
or  soft,  gelatinous,  oily,  se])aceons,  or  melliceroid  matter.     Occasionally  one  part 
of  the  tumor  exhibits  the  brnin-like  character,  while  another  is  strictly  heniatoid, 
or  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blood  and  encephaloid.     In  the  great  majoriTj  of 
cases,  however,  the  two   substances  are   pretty  intimately  blended  topetlnr. 
Vessels,  sometimes  of  considerable  volume,  may  be  seen  ramifying  over  the  Hir- 
face  of  the  morbid  growth,  and  dipping  into  it«  interior.     The'outer  table  of  the 
l>one  is  transfonned  into  a  thin,  parchment-like  lamella,  perforated  in  Tarioo? 
places,  or  entirely  destroyed  by  absori)tion.     A  section  of  the  tumor  osoalir 
exhibits,  in  addition  to  the  appearance  just  described,  osseous  fragments,  or  piei**> 
of  fibro-cartilage.     The  superincumbent  integuments,  traversed  by  large  blui^b 
veins,  are  at  first  soft  and  glossy;  but  at  length,  from  the  constant  and  increasing 
pressure  exerted  upon  them,  they  ulcerate,  and  allow  the  fungous  mass  to  pro- 
trude. 

Some  of  the  more  extraordinary  alterations  which  the  osseous  structure  h 
capable  of  m\d<ir^ovi\g  in  this  disease  are  well  seen  in  fig.  332,  from  a  specimen 
in  the  caVincXi  ot  Viot^^^^t  ^\i^\i<dXkA\\.    "Wi^  ^^^ilent  was  a  mulatto  girl,  tboot 
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twelve  jean  of  age,  who  had  labored  for  some  timt*  under  a  large,  lobulated 
tomor,  partly  elastic  and  partly  ioclastic,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 


and  attended  with  great  dilatation  and  distension  of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 
Amputation  Iwing  performed,  the  Bturap  htaled  kindly,  and  for  suvcral  wcoka 
the  girl  did  well ;  but  in  a  few  months  she  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  her  Lip 
Bod  side,  and  8hc  died  in  Iciis  than  &  yt'ar,  apparently  from  internal  malignant 
disease.  A  section  of  the  tumor  displayed  an  immense  number  of  osseous 
spicales,  of  extraordinary  length  and  delicacy, 

whose  intervals  were  occupied  partly  by  car-  Fig-  333. 

tilsginouB  and  partly  by  gelatinous  substance, 
with  here  and  there  a  cyst  containing  bloody- 
looking  matter.  The  external  characters  of 
encepbaloid  are  well  displayed  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cut,  Gg.  333,  fVom  a  specim<;n  in  my  col- 
lection. 

2.  Of  colloid  of  tbc  osseous  tissue  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  tbe  diseased  conditions  of  the  bones 
denominated  osteosarcoma  and  spina  ventosa, 

Fig.  334. 


CoUold  Inmor. 

which  are  often  almost  wholly  composed  of  cells  and  cavities,  filled  with  jelly-like 
matter.  The  question,  however,  respecting  the  identity  of  these  affections  con 
be  determined  only  by  future  observation.  A  case  in  which  a  colloid  tumor 
grew  from  ihe  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  outside  the  dura  mater,  came  under  my 
notice  in  1844,  in  a  patient  who  died  at  the  ^e  of  thirty-nine  years  from  epilepsy, 
produced  by  a  fall  twelve  mouths  prcvionsly.     On  examination.  Dr.  ColcacoW 
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nnd  myjjelf  found,  in  the  situation  referred  to,  a  lobulated  tumor,  of  irrppukr 
furni,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  which  had  flattened  the  Vtroliiii 
bridge,  and  evidently  induced  the  disease  in  question.  A  section  of  the  morbid 
mass,  fig.  334,  showed  that  it  was  composed  of  several  compartments  comnmiu- 
eating  with  each  other,  and  occupied  by  a  white,  semi-concrete  substance,  in  ill 
respects  similar  to  that  of  colloid. 

3.  Scirrhus  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  extremely  uncommon.  It  occurs  exclu- 
sively in  old  subjects,  and  is  usually  concomitant  of  the  same  disease  in  the 
breast  or  some  other  organ.  Generally  limited  to  a  single  bone,  it  may  iffert 
several  pieces  simultaneously,  and  always  begins  in  the  cancellated  strnctnpe. 
Its  favorite  seat  is  the  femur,  but  it  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  skeleton,  in 
the  short  and  flat  bones,  as  well  as  in  the  long.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  up- 
wards of  forty  years  of  age,  recently  examined  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Mears,  Knrrhnus 
deposits  existed  in  the  skull,  sternum,  femur,  lung,  diaphragm,  uteni<,  sod 
ovaries.  The  left  breast  had  been  extirpated  some  time  previously  to  her  death 
on  account  of  carcinoma. 

The  heteroclite  matter  is  deposited  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  infiltrated, 
and  the  tuberoid.  In  the  former  it  is  diffused  through  the  areolar  tisji^ue.  and 
exhibits  the  color  and  consistence  of  fibro- cartilage,  or  the  rind  of  fresh  pork. 
In  the  tuberoid  variety  the  morbid  mass  is  either  solitary,  or  it  consists  of  sovenl 
agglomerated  nodules,  from  the  volume  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  an  almond. 
Occasionally  three  or  four  distinct  tumors  are  developed  simultaneously  in  the 
same  bone.  They  are  of  an  irregularly  rounded  or  oval  shape,  dense  and  fin 
in  their  consistence,  and  of  a  greenish,  whitish,  or  yellowish  color.  The  bt>nf  is 
seldom  much  altered  in  its  size  or  external  configuration,  but  is  liable  to  W  ab- 
sorbed, and  fractured  at  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  melanosis  in  bone  is  very  unfrequent.  It  may  appear 
in  small,  disseminated  masses,  nodules  or  clusters,  or  in  the  form  of  an  infikrv 
tion.  It  has  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  but  is  most  comnMt 
in  the  pieces  of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  femur  and  tibia.  Coexisrag 
generally  with  melanosis  in  other  organs,  it  is  situated  either  upon  the  surte 
of  the  bone,  beneath  the  periosteum,  in  the  medullary  canal,  or  in  the  5|h}ngT 
structure,  the  latter  of  which  it  sometimes  dyes  of  a  deep  black  coh^r.  In  its 
l)rogress  and  mode  of  termination  it  closely  resembles  medullary  sarcoma. 

General  Diagnosis^  Frof/nosiSf  and  Treatment. — Much  has  been  said,  e^p^ 
cially  of  late  years,  respecting  the  diagnosis  of  cancerous  diseases  of  the  uN?eoas 
tissue,  and  from  reading  the  accounts  of  them  in  some  of  the  Inniks  oue  would 
sui>pose  that  their  recognition  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  facility.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  untrue.  With  the  exception  of  encephaloid,  it  is  eiirccwir 
difficult  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  any  of  them  during  any  iwrtion  of  their 
progress,  and  ev(»n  encephaloid  cannot  always  be  satisfhctorily  discriminated 
until  it  has  acquired  an  unusual  bulk.  In  the  latter  case,  the  most  reliaUe 
guides  are,  the  early  period  of  life  at  which  the  tumor  shows  it^f,  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  the  great  bulk  it  attains,  the  depth  of  its  situation  at  the  con- 
men  cement  of  its  development,  the  lobulated  condition  of  its  surface,  and  the 
extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  In  general,  too,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  disease  is  developed  in  one  of  the  long  bones,  as  the  humeni?. 
femur,  or  tibia,  and  in  preference,  as  it  were,  in  their  articular  extreraitic?.  The 
moment  ulceration  occurs  the  case  speaks  for  itself,  the  diagnosis  IxMug  no  loiipr 
equivocal. 

The  progress  of  encephaloid  is  generally  very  rapid,  especially  when  it  o<.*cars 
upon  the  peri])liery  of  the  bones,  a  few  months  usually  sufficing  for  the  formari.m 
of  an  immense  tumor,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  osseous  tissue,  or  11.* 
conversion  into  a  soft,  sarcomatous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous  mass,  with  hardly  auj 
trace  of  the  primitive  structure.  The  growth  is  commonly  of  a  lobulatod  f La- 
ra cter,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  consistence,  being  soft  at  one  part,  toleraWj 
firm  at  another,  and  perhaps  almost  bony  at  a  third,  according  to  the  natnre  of 
the  portion  e\t\\\\\\wi\.  k^  \\;  \wQT<iasies  in  size,  it  displaces  the  snrrooudiDjr 
textures,  ^alteuVw^  \\\vi  vcv.M^v^^'Si  ^\A x^^^n^'s.,  ^\A  ^x\a»  Sssss^-^vtvci^  their  functions; 
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the  integaments  are  stretched,  and,  in  places,  attenuated ;  and  the  subcntaneons 
veins  are  enlarged,  varicose,  and  of  a  bluish  color.  The  colloid  tumor  is  also 
capable  of  attaining  a  great  bulk,  but  its  progress  is  usually  much  more  tardy 
than  that  of  encephaloid,  and  there  is  seldom  any  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  subcutaneous  veins.  Scirrhus  of  bone  usually  coexists  with  scirrhus  of  the 
mammary  gland,  uterus,  or  liver,  and  the  only  symptom  leading  even  to  a  suspi- 
cion of  its  presence  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  attendant  pain,  which  is  usually 
either  sharp  and  lancinating,  or  else  dull,  heavy,  or  aching,  and  fixed,  the  afieeted 
part  being,  at  the  same  time,  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure  and  motion.  The 
patient  often  becomes  bedridden  during  the  progress  of  the  ease,  and  the  dis- 
eased bone  not  nnfrequently  gives  way  under  the  most  trivial  accident,  as  a  mere 
twist  of  the  limb  in  stepping  out  of  the  bod  upon  the  floor.  Melanosis  of  the 
osseous  tissue  is  seldom  discovered  during  life,  unless  it  happens  to  be  seated  in 
a  superficial  bone,  as  the  stemnm,  or  one  of  the  ribs ;  in  nearly  every  instance 
that  has  yet  been  observed,  it  was  present  at  the  sumo  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
bodv. 

Cancer  of  bone  follows  the  same  course  as  cancer  of  the  soft  parts.  If  left  to 
itself,  the  malady  inevitably  proves  fatal,  and  hardly  any  one  makes  a  permanent 
recovery  after  an  operation,  however  early  and  thoroughly  executed.  In  all  the 
cases  excepting  one,  of  encephaloid  of  the  extremities  that  I  have  either  operated 
npon  myself,  or  seen  operated  upon  by  others,  there  has  been  a  speedy  recur- 
rence of  disease,  often  indeed  in  less  than  three  months,  either  at  the  cicatrice, 
the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  in  some  internal  organ,  carrying  off  the 
patient  a  short  time  afterwards.  In  the  instance  here  referred  to,  the  patient, 
who  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age,  had  an  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  forearm, 
which  I  amputated  in  consequence.  lie  survived  the  operation  six  years,  finally 
dying,  as  was  supposed,  of  cancer  of  the  lungs,  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  cure  have  been  reported  of  operations 
upon  encephaloid  tumors  that  were  in  reality  altogether  benign  in  their  character. 
Errors  of  diagnosis  must,  indeed,  be  sufficiently  common  in  the  hands  of  young 
and  inexperienced  practitioners.  Judging  from  personal  observation,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  malignant  growths  of  the  maxillary  bones  are  less  liable 
to  relapse  after  excision  than  those  of  any  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  and 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  opinion  of  surgeons  generally 
coincides.  Nevertheless,  even  here  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  case  is  nearly 
always  unfavorable.  The  circumstances  justifying  interference  in  this  class  of 
maladies  have  already  been  so  fully  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  carcinomatous 
diseases  in  general,  as  to  render  any  further  discussion  of  them  unnecessary  in 
this  place.  In  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  operation,  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  amputation  or  excision,  the  decision  must  always  be  given  in  favor  of  the 
former  whenever  the  morbid  growth  occupies  an  extremity,  the  removal  being 
effected  as  high  up,  or  as  near  to  the  trunk,  as  possible,  as  conferring  greater 
safety.  Thus,  when  the  hand  is  involved,  the  forearm  should  be  cut  off  near  the 
elbow,  and  in  encephaloma  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  limb  should  be  amputated 
pretty  close  to  the  shoulder.  If  the  tumor  is  seated  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  whole 
of  that  structure  should  be  excised  together,  perhaps,  with  portions  of  the  palate, 
spongy,  and  malar  bone.s.  Thorough  work  must  be  made,  or  interference  will 
be  productive  of  infinite  harm  instead  of  good.  After  recovery  from  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  nmst  be  put  upon  a  properly  regulated  diet,  with  an  alterative 
and  tonic  course  of  treatment,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

SECT.  XIV. — TUBERCULAR  DISEASE. 

Tubercles  of  the  bones  arc  much  more  common  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  bones  usually  offected  are  the  vertebrae,  the  short  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  and  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  long  bones.  The  particular  seat  of 
tubercles  is  the  spongy  texture,  though  occasionally  they  are  formed  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bones,  beneath  the  periosteum. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  form  in  which  this  matter  is  deposited.     In  one, 
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perhaps  the  more  common,  the  tubercles  are  encysted,  the  inclosing  menbniie, 
which  varies  in  thickncsH  from  the  fifth  of  a  line  to  half  a  line,  being  conpuHd 
of  plastic  matter,  very  soft  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  harder  and  hute, 
until  finally,  in  some  cases,  it  acquires  the  character  of  fibro-cartila^.  Iti$«( 
a  dull  ij^rayi^h  color,  is  made  up  of  dehcate,  inelastic  fibres,  and  is  frvqatoilj 
furnished  with  small  vessels,  passing  into  it  from  the  suirouDdin^  utructonr*. 
The  nuDiiier  of  tubercles  is  ffeucrally  small ;  their  size  ranges  from  that  o[b|i<« 
to  that  of  a  cherry ;  and  they  arc  of  a  yellowish,  opaque  appearance.  Wfanik 
they  become  Boflencd,  as  they  communly  do  in  &  few  months,  the  pus  ehhtTvudi 
its  way  out,  or  it  escapes,  by  a  sort  of  fistulous  route,  into  a  nei^hbonu^  joint, 
establixhing  thereby  an  analogy  ^vith  pulmonary  tubercles  ojtening  into  ibt 
bruiichial  tubes.  Sometimes  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  place,  the  btrteP'luipnii 
substance  being  absorbed,  and  the  cavity  occupied  by  tbe  cyst  being  oblitinoed 
by  osseous  matter. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  directly  into  tlenl!! 
of  the  osseous  tii^suc,  furraing  grayi:ih,  semi-transparent,  opaline  patcbi'^.  from  ibe 
one-sislh  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  ilistJirtiT. 
This  infillralion,  exhibited  in  fig.  33i.  ij 
noticed  chiefly  in  the  budies  of  the  venrkw 
and  in  Iho  bones  of  tbe  tarsus,  whert  ti  it 
frequently  pervaded  by  numerous  vesMktM 
delicate  to  be  discerned  with  tbe  naked  en. 
The  bony  tissue  immediately  around  i^  wot- 
times  deeply  injected,  but  seldom  otbrrria 
diseased.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  Tirimr, 
the  tutiercular  deposit,  after  having  riiitri 
for  some  time,  gradually  softens,  its  riMi- 
larity  disappears,  and  the  cells  in  vhick  it 
was  contained  are  filled  with  earthy  miiitt 
This,  hoffever,is  not  always  the  case;  fbrno' 
and  then  the  ulcerative  process  contiiM 
until  the  bone  is  totally  destroyed. 

The  pro-jreas  of  tubercular  disea£e  of  tie 
bones  is  always  chroiiie,  though  not  mjiuIIt 
so  in  both  fonns,  the  infiltrated  prxttdiu 
more  tardily  than  the  encyste)!,  and  oaaaf 
generally  also  a  greater  amount  of  hiroc  ia 
Bona  inBiiraiui  with  lubiTcuiur  umiLpr.  tl'c  osseous  tissuc.  There  Is  nuthln^  di'finiif. 
however,  in  regard  either  to  the  coniawow- 
nient  of  the  softening  process,  or  to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  r.-fitltiBf 
matter  from  the  atfected  structures.  Mnch  will  doubtless  depend,  in  crciy  rtw. 
upon  the  condition  of  the  sy-'stem,  the  age  of  the  patieut,  and  the  prrxnw  or 
aUscncc  of  complications.  As  a  general  rule,  from  six  to  twelve  munthawiD 
elapse  from  the  moment  of  the  deposition  of  the  tultercular  substance  to  iben* 
pii'lion  of  the  softening  prowss.  The  pus  left  by  the  disintegration  of  the  betflfr 
morphoiis  matter  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  lungs  in  the  adnoctd 
slagit  of  phthisis,  l>eing  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  bordering  slightly  ujtoDgrMiti^ 
am]  of  n  thin  fluid  consistence,  with  small  whitish  flakes  not  nolike  sufl-b«iM 
grains  of  rice.  After  an  opening  has  bt^en  effected  into  the  abscess,  the  disAun 
generally  becomes  Tcry  watery  ond  bloody,  as  well  as  irritating,  and  comtt  »«r 
in  largo  quantities,  a  nnniber  of  sinuses  often  existing  in  the  diseased  pirt&  u 
if  they  were  necessary  to  carry  off  the  BU]>erahnndant  secretions.  In  maoynsw. 
br<)ken-down  osseous  tissue  is  intermingled  with  the  pns,  passing  off  eiib»r  »* 
little  granules  or  as  minute  fragments,  which  not  unfrequeutly  choke  iq>  tk 
abnormal  track,  and  thus  excite  new  irritation. 

The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  336,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet,  exhibits  the  vSf^ 
whirl)  a  tuliercular  abscess  may  e.xert  upon  the  osseous  tissue,  in  cau)^inf^  •  ■"'"■ 
mnrkeil  excavaW^Ti,  mtoWot  \.<i  ^t»«.t,  occurs  in  the  lungs. 

The  abscesa  l\ia\.  mac^  ft^m  xNift  QLWWvVwetWikfli  <A  VNvVKtcaUr  matter  i»  ilic  t<:Tai 
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which  18  usually  met  with  in  bone,  the  phlegmonous,  as  stated  elsewhere,  being 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The  symptoms  attending  it  are  generally  obscure, 
but  its  existence  may  be  suspected  when,  along  with  the  ordinary  signs  of  osteitis, 
the  affected  part  is  the  seat  of  circumscribed,  deep-seated,  gnawing  pain,  with 

Fig.  336. 


Tabercalar  excaratlon  of  the  caneiform  boo0. 

excessive  tenderness  at  one  particular  spot,  and  a  glossy,  shining,  oedematous 
condition  of  the  integuments.  The  breaking  of  the  abscess  is  always  preceded 
by  considerable  swelling  of  the  soft  structures,  and  by  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  the  system,  the  constitution  frequently  sympathizing  severely  with  the  local 
trouble.  In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  the  ease,  as  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  site  of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  absence  or  coexistence  of 
strumous  disease  in  other  structures,  will  generally  furnish  useful  light,  and  thus 
materially  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  bone  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
tuberculosis  generally.  As  the  local  deposit  is  usually  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
state  of  the  system,  the  great  object  should  be  to  employ  such  remedies  as  are 
necessary  to  modify  this  condition  of  the  constitution  and  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  better  and  richer  blood.  The  principal  means  included  under  this  head 
are,  a  well-regulated  and  adequately  nutritious  diet,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  various 
chalybeate  preparations,  either  alone,  or  in  union  with  quinine,  mild  purgatives, 
and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  local  remedies  are,  of  course,  of  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  character,  con- 
sisting of  leeches,  blisters,  and  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  with  early  and  free 
incisions  of  the  soft  structures  to  relieve  pain  and  tension.  If  the  existence  of 
an  abscess  is  suspected,  prompt  recourse  is  had  to  the  trephine,  the  operation 
and  after-treatment  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  acute  abscess  of 
bone. 

SECT.  XV. — NEXJRALGIA. 

Neuralgia  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  infrequent.  I  have  seen  a  large  number — 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  an  immense  number — of  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  soft  structure  in  almost  every,  part  of  the  body,  but  only  a  few  of 
neuralgia  of  the  bones.  In  nearly  every  instance  that  has  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation the  disease  was  associated  with  some  organic  lesion  of  the  affected  texture, 
such  as  abscess,  caries,  exostosis,  or  interstitial  deposits  into  the  Haversian 
canals  and  cancellated  tissue,  thereby  compressing  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed throughout  their  tunics.  A  lady,  aged  fihy,  had  long  been  afflicted  with 
neuralgia  of  the  cranium,  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  window-sash  upon  the  upper 
and  posterior  angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  The  pain,  without  observing  any 
regularity  in  its  accession,  gradually  increased  in  severity,  and  became  at  length 
so  intense  as  to  require  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  moqihia  a  week,  besides 
enormous  quantities  of  sulphuric  ether,  even  for  temporary  relief.  The  seat  of 
pain  was  a  small  si>ot,  not  larger  than  the  end  of  a  finger,  and  exquisitely  tender 
to  the  touch.  A  disk  of  bone,  embracing  the  affected  portion,  being  removed 
with  the  trephine,  an  exostosis,  not  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
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was  discoyered  upon  its  inner  surface,  which  thus  at  once  explained  tb«  Datot 
of  the  case.     Complete  recovery  followed  the  operation. 

A  married  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  had  suffered,  at  times,  mot\  acute  tod 
distressing  pain  from  a  small  bony  tumor  at  the  anterior  and  outer  pan  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  left  radius.  The  tumor  had  come  on  about  twelve  yt-ars 
previously,  and  had  all  along  been  exquisitely  sensitive  on  pressure  and  even  oq 
the  slightest  touch.  It  projected  but  little  beyond  the  natnral  level,  aod  wu 
unaccompanied  by  any  risible  change  in  the  soft  parts.  The  pain  had  Wn  lia- 
ble to  periodical  exacerbations,  and  was  often  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  wumaa 
ofappetite  and  sleep.  The  general  health  had  always  been  good  ;  the  complei- 
ion  denoted  a  robust  state  of  the  system,  'and  the  menstrual  function  was  QsnaDj 
performed  with  great  regularity.  Upon  removing  the  tumor,  I  found  that  itt 
substance  was  almost  as  hard  and  dense  as  ivory.  The  pain  i^t  once  disapfn'aKd, 
and  has  never  returned. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  cases  similar  to  the  last,  which  may  l>e  rejrardfd 
as,  in  some  degree,  typical  of  this  affection  as  it  usually  appears  in  the  ekelet(A. 
Most  of  them  occurred  in  young  females,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  ihirty, 
without,  seemingly,  any  direct  connection  with  the  catamenial  function,  whick 
was  usually  well  executed,  and  without  any  marked  hysterical  predi!cpo>itiaiL 
In  all  the  cases  that  I  have  met  with,  the  pain  was  liable  to  periodical  exac<>ii»a- 
tions,  not,  however,  by  any  means  always  coincident  with  menstruation,  and  the 
parts  were  exquisitely  sensitive  under  motion  and  pressure.  The  pieces  that  I 
have  found  most  frequently  affected  are  the  radius,  ulna,  tibia,  fibula,  claride, 
skull,  and  innominate  bones.  The  copcyx  is  also  not  unfrequcntly  affected,  esp^ 
cially  in  married  women  who  have  borne  children. 

Neuralgia  of  bone  may  arise  spontaneously,  or  it  may  be  a  result  of  diRCt 
injury,  as  a  blow,  wound,  or  contusion,  causing  inflammation  in  the  affected  pirL 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  as  is  witnessed  Id  the 
tertiary  form  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  pains  are  not  uufrecjuently  of  t  diit- 
ing,  shooting,  lancinating  nature,  or  else  dull,  heavy,  and  aching,  as  in  neuralgia 
of  the  soft  structures.  In  abscess  of  bone  the-suffering  is  frequently  of  thi-  &aDP 
character ;  hence  the  difficulty  wiiich  the  practitioner  so  often  experience's  in  tii<- 
criminating  between  the  two  affections.  The  disease  is  frequently  as--;»cia:ed 
with  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  is  which  the  osseous  tissue  ucden?)« 
in  this  afftjction  has  not  been  dctcnnined.  The  prolmbility  is  that  it  is  Hl^l^ 
times  altogetlier  functional,  while  at  other  times  it  dei>ends  upon  interstitial  de- 
posits, either  as  a  simple  liyiiortroph}'  or  as  a  small  exostosis,  compressinff  the 
vessels  and  nerves  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  thus  causing  the  excessive 
pain  which  so  often  attends  it. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  bone  is  too  often  conducted  upon  empirini 
principles ;  a  circumstance  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  prnerailr 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.     Id  r(«flt 
cases,  especially  in  such  as  are  directly  diargeable  to  the  effects  of  eiteniii 
injury,  a  free  incision  down  to  the  scat  of  the  disease,  dividing  the  periosiron 
and  even  the  superficial  layer  of  the  bones,  will  occasionally  effect  a  prompt  inre. 
especially  if  the  wound  is  kept  oj)en  for  some  time  with  stimulating  drt*ssinjs  to 
promote  discharge.     Now  and  then  a  small  issue,  made  witlf  the  actual  caattrr. 
will  answer  an  excellent  purpose.     When  the  cause  is  of  a  syphilitir  uatorv. 
iodide   of   potassium   and   mercury  are   the   l)est  means   of  relief.      Quinine, 
arsenic,  and  strychnia  are  indicated  when  the  disease  is  of  miasmatic  origin.    In 
obstinate  cases,  the  only  reliable  plan  is  removal  of  the  affected  bone  with  the 
trephine  or  other  suit^ible  instrument,  as  the  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  corupress- 
ing  agent,  whether  this  is  merely  sira])le  hypertrophy  of  the  part  or  an  ei<»sru5is. 
properly  so  tcM'nied.     Dr.   Nott,  of  Mobile,  has  on  two  occasions  excised  ilw 
greater  portion  of  the  coccyx  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  a  similar  ojh ration 
has  been  performed  by  others,  though  not  always  with  a  satisfacton*  n^sulL 
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SECT.  XVI. — FRACTURES. 
1.   GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  is  no  class  of  injuries  which  a  practitioner  approaches  with  more  doubt 
and  misgiving  than  fractures,  or  one  which  demands  a  greater  amount  of  ready 
knowledge,  self-reliance,  and  consummate  skill.  Constant  in  their  occurrence, 
and  often  extremely  difficult  of  diagnosis  and  management,  they  frequently  in- 
volve consequences  hardly  less  serious  and  disastrous  to  the  surgeon  than  to  the 
patient  himself.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  testify  what  branch  of  surgery  I 
regarded  as  the  most  trying  and  difficult  to  practise  successfully  and  creditably, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  was  that  which  relates  to  the  present 
Bubject,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  enlightened  practitioner  would  concur 
with  me  in  the  justice  of  this  opinion.  I  certainly  know  none  which  requires  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  topographical  anatomy,  a  nicer  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion, a  calmer  judgment,  a  more  enlarged  experience,  or  a  greater  share  of 
vigilance  and  attention ;  in  a  word,  none  which  requires  a  higher  combination 
of  surgical  tact  and  power.  As  lor  myself,  I  never  treat  a  case  of  fracture, 
however  simple,  without  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  anxiety  in  regard  to  its  ultimate 
issue ;  without  a  sense  of  discomfort,  so  long  as  I  am  conscious  that,  despite  the 
most  assiduous  attention  and  the  best  directed  efforts,  my  patient  is  likely  to  be 
lame  and  deformed  for  life.  A  crooked  limb,  whether  rendered  so  by  injudicious 
treatment  or  not,  is  an  unpleasant  sight  to  a  sensitive  surgeon,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tinually reminds  him  of  his  bad  luck  or  want  -of  success.  I  do  not  wish  by  these 
remarks  to  be  understood  to  say  that  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  cure  these 
accidents  without  deformity  or  impairment  of  function.  To  utter  such  a  sentiment 
would  be  contrary  to  experience  and  common  sense.  There  are  many  cases  of 
fracture  which  do  not  admit  of  any  other  result,  no  matter  how  attentively  or 
skilfully  they  may  be  managed ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  which  turn  out  badly, 
disgracefully  badly,  simply  because  of  the  want  of  proper  co-operation  of  the 
patient.     In  such  cases  no  surgeon  is  responsible. 

A  fracture  may  Ije  defined  to  be  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  osseons  tissue, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  division  of  the  bony  fibres,  occasioned  either  by  external 
violence  or  muscular  contraction.  The  lesion  presents  itself  in  various  forms, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  simple,  compound,  comminuted,  impacted,  and 
complicated.  To  these  may  1k»  added  the  incomplete  fracture,  in  which  a  bone, 
instead  of  being  entirely  broken,  is  divided  only  in  a  portion  of  its  diameter. 

A  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  wound  of  the 
soft  parts  directly  over  the  end  of  the  fragments,  thus  exposing  them  to  view, 
or,  at  all  events,  permitting  them  to  be  felt.  The  case  is  a  simple  one,  as  far  as 
the  bone  is  concerned,  even  if  there  is  a  wound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fracture,  provided  it  has  no  direct  communication  with  it.  A  compound  fracture 
is  one  where  the  opening  in  the  skin  and  muscles  extends  down  to  the  bone,  the 
ends  of  which  often  protrude  through  the  wound,  girted,  perhaps,  by  its  edges. 
When  a  bone  is  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces,  the  term  comminuted  is  applied 
to  it.  The  word  impacted  is  employed  to  signify  that  the  extremity  of  one 
fragment  is  forced  into  that  of  the  other.  Finally,  a  fracture  is  complicated 
when  it  is  associated  with  dislocation,  wound,  hemorrhage,  laceration,  or  other 
mischief.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  subject  if  we  discard  all 
these  terms,  excepting  the  first  and  last.  Hence,  after  some  general  observations, 
we  shall  treat  first  of  simple  fractures,  and  afterwards  of  fractures  complicated 
with  other  lesions. 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  broken,  though  not  by  any  means 
with  cqna.\  frequency.  Those  which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  in  this  manner 
are  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  particularly  those  of  the  leg  and  forearm. 
Tlie  clavicle  is  also  often  fractnred.  The  scapula,  the  two  jaw-bones,  the 
sternum,  ribs,  innominatum,  vertebrae,  sacrum,  and  coccyx,  together  with  the 
bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  are  rarely  broken,  o^ving  either  to  their  protected 
situation,  to  their  mobility,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united  to  each 
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Other  and  to  the  surronnding  parts.  It  may  be  stated  also,  as  a  general  law,  tbtt 
the  long  bones  are  more  liable  to  give  way  at  or  near  their  middle  than  at  their 
extremities ;  a  <;ircum8tance  of  some  importance  in  a  diagnostic  and  pnctictl 
point  of  view. 

The  relative  frequency  of  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
extremities  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It  doubtless  varies  in  dil^ 
ferent  institutions  and  in  different  localities,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them.  The  following  taWe,  com- 
posed of  the  statistics  of  four  different  hospitals,  shows  the  preponderance  to  be 
very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  lower  limbs : — 


Penury Ivania  Hospital 
Hotel  Diea,  Pari8 
Middlesex  Hoi>pitaU  Londou 
Native  Hospital,  Calcutta 


CasM. 

Upper 

Lower 

extremicj. 

mxtnmUj. 

1473 

572 

901 

lt^5« 

850 

1(106 

12^0 

704 

516 

134G 

6G5 

681 

5955  2851  3lU4 


Bespccting  their  direction,  fractures  may  be  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitnduaL 
Of  these  varieties,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common,  though  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  want  of  statistics,  to  estimate  its  relative  frequency.  My  experience 
is  that  transverse  fractures  are  extremely  rare.  In  the  extensive  osseous  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Miitter,  there  is  not  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  kind  ;  and  my  own  is 
equally  barren.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  only  of  fractures  of  the  long 
bones,  and  especially  of  fractures  of  their  shafts ;  for  in  the  short  and  flat  bones 
such  an  occurrence  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  frequency.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  transverse  fractures  of 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  in  reality  oblique  fractures,  approaching  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  horizontal  line,  and  yet  not  strictly  falling  within  it.  There 
are  few  practitioners,  I  imagine,  who  will  not  coincide  with  me  in  this  view,  and 
who,  like  myself,  have  not  had  frequent  occasion,  upon  further  and  more  thorough 
exploration,  to  correct  their  diagnosis  in  cases  of  this  description.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  one  solely  of  a  speculative  nature,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence ;  hot 
when  we  consider  its  practical  bearing,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  it.  As  it  will,  however,  be  again  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  nothinc:  further  need  be  said  respecting  it  here.  The  annexed  cut, 
fig.  337,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  an  oblique  fracture. 

Fig.  337. 


Oblique  fracture  of  the  booes  of  the  forearm. 

Longitudinal  fractures  are  so  extremely  rare  that  great  doubt  was  at  one  time 
entertained  respecting  the  po.ssibility  of  their  occurrence.  That  they  do,  how- 
ever, occasionally  take  place,  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  cases  that  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  our  medical  journals,  and  by  the  specimens 
that  are  to  b(»  seen  in  different  museums  and  private  collections.  They  are 
nearly  always  produced  by  gunshot  violence,  and  have  hitherto  been  met  with 
chiefly  in  the  humerus,  femur,  and  tibia.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  fracture  has 
passed  nearly  through  the  entire  length  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone ;  but,  in  general,  it 
is  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  extent.  Occasionally  a  fissure  of  this  kind,  after 
having  passed  a  certain  distance,  runs  off  in  an  angular  direction  towards  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  where  it  terminates,  as  in  fig.  338.  A  longitudinal  fracture  is  sometimes 
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seen  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  Immerus,  and  also,  but  more  rarely,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  femnr,  separating  one  of  the  condyles  of  these  bonea, 
or  even  both  of  these  protuberances,  as  happens  when  there  is  at        Fig-  339. 
the  same  time  a  horizontal  or  oblique  fracture  a  short  distance 
above  the  corresponding  joint.     A  longitudinal  fracture  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  patella. 

The  extremities  of  the  fraKmonts  of  a  broken  bone  eidiibit  much 
diveraity  in  regard  to  their  form  and  size  ;  in  general,  one  is  much 
lai^r  than  the  other,  as  well  as  more  sharp,  rough,  and  irregular, 
as  in  fig.  339.     In  the  majority  of  cascH,  they  have  a  ragged,  ser- 
rated, or  denticulated  appearance,  the  projecting  piutca  of  one 
end  corresponding  with  the  depressions  in  that  of  the  other. 
This  arrangement,  which  is  produced  by  the  irregular  division 
of  the  osseons  fibres,  bears  do  little  analogy  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  edges  of  a  lacerated  wound.     The  truth  is,  to  carry  out  the 
analogy  still  further,  an  oblique  fracture  is  nothing  bat  a  lacerated 
wound  of  the  osseous  tissue,  which  presents  the  same  diEBculty  in 
regard  to  its  perfect  coaptation  and  speedy  reunion  as  a  similar 
lesion  in  the  skin  and  muscles.     The  irregularities  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fragments  are  often  sadly  in  our  way,  offering  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  successful  reduction  and  subsequent  mainte-     Looiriiudinii  mi* 
nance  of  the  parts.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  projecting  pieces  are     owiqae  (mcmn.. 
80  long  and  sharp  as  to  pierce  the  integuments,  or  to  require  to 
be  sawed  off  before  the  bone  can  be  properly  set.     Such  an  oeenrrenee  is  not 
nncommon  in  fractures  of  the  tibia,  and  it  is  also  witnessed,  though  less  fra- 
qaently,  in  the  femur,  radius,  and  clavicle. 

Fig.  333. 


==^ 


Pig.  340. 


Sometimes  the  fracture  is  impacted,  that  is,  the  end  of  one  fragment  is  forcibly 
driven  into  the  other,  so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  interlocked. 
Snch  an  occurrence,  of  which  fig.  340  affords  an  excel- 
lent illustration,  can  only  arise,  as  a  general  rule,  iu 
those  bones  which  contain  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
areolar  substance. 

As  a  bone  may  give  way  at  any  part  of  its  extent,  at 
its  middle,  or  at  either  end,  it  follows  that  the  two  frag- 
ments are  rarely  of  the  same  length;  instead  of  this, 
there  is  often  a  most  marked  disparity,  as  is  exemplified 
in  fractures  of  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  as  the 
femur,  in  which,  especially  in  fractures  of  its  neck 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  the  superior  fragment  is 
sometimes  hardly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  while 
the  other  is  perhaps  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  quarter. 

Fracture  of  the  olecranon  affords  a  similar  illustration,  i^p.^^  irtnvr  of  tbe  airk 
Such  an  occurrence  is  not  without  its  influence  in  regard  oi  (i>e  hauc. 

to  the  treatment  and  final  issue  of  the  lesion ;  for  the 

nearer,  as  a  general  rule,  the  length  of  the  fragments  corresponds,  the  easier, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  it  be  to  maintain  their  apposition,  and  secure 
prompt  and  perfect  union. 

A  fracture  may  be  single  or  multiple ;  that  is,  a  bone  may  break  at  one  or 
more  places,  sometimes  as  many  as  three,  four,  or  even  fire ;  iu  other  words,  it 
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may  literally  be  crushed  and  comminuted.  Such  lesions  are  generally  the  result 
of  inordinate  violence,  and  are,  therefore,  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  serioua 
consequences ;  often,  indeed,  by  loss  of  limb  and  life. 

In  fractures  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  affecting  both  bones,  it  is  extremely  rare 
to  find  the  injury  situated  on  the  same  level ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  generally 
a  considerable  distance  between  the  two  fractares,  amounting,  according  to  my 
observation  of  numerous  cases,  ordinarily  to  from  one  to  two,  three,  and  even  four 
inches.     The  interval  is  usually  considerably  greater  in  the  leg  than  in  the  fore- 
arm, probably  because  of  the  greater  inequality  in  the  size  of  its  two  bones.  What 
the  cause  of  this  occurrence  is  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  manner  in  which  these  pieces 
are  respectively  articulated  to  the  wrist  and  ankle-joints,  in  consequence  of  which 
4;he  violence  occasioning  the  lesion  is  transmitted  more  forcibly  along  one  bone 
than  the  other,  thereby  compelling  the  former  to  yield  before  the  latter.     Thus, 
as  the  tibia  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  foot  than  the  fibula,  it  follows, 
if  this  exi)lauation  be  correct,  that  it  ought  to  break  lower  down  than  the  fibula, 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  what  usually  happens,  although  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Fractures  occur  at  all  periods  of  life.  During  delivery,  the  bones  of  the  arm 
and  leg  are  occasionally  broken  in  rude  attempts  at  extraction.  In  1856,  an 
infant,  four  weeks  old,  was  brought  to  me  on  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft 
of  the  right  femur,  caused  two  days  previously  by  a  child  rolling  over  it  in  bed. 
The  thigh  was  much  swollen,  and  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the 
sound  one  ;  all  the  extension  and  counter-extension  that  I  could  make  with  my 
hands  failed  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  length.  Fractures  occasionally  occur  in 
the  fcetus  in  the  womb.  Chaussier  met  with  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
description,  in  which  each  of  the  long  bones  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  these 
lesions,  some  of  which  were  recent,  others  beginning  to  unite,  while  others  were 
consolidated.  The  child  survived  its  birth  only  twenty-four  hours.  Cases  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  have  been  reported  by  other  observers.  In  child- 
hood, the  bones  being  remarkably  flexible,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  ani- 
mal substance  which  thoy  contain,  are  particularly  prone  to  give  way  at  their 
epiphyses ;  in  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  light  and  brittle,  from  the 
rarefaction  and  fatty  degeneration  of  their  substance,  and  are,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  break  from  the  slightest  causes.  Thus,  a  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  ligament  is  often  produced  by  a  mere  twist  of 
the  thigh  in  bed,  by  catching  the  big  toe  in  a  fold  of  the  carpet,  or  by  stepping 
off  the  curbstone . 

Causes. — The  causes  of  fractures  are  generally  divided  into  predisposing  and 
exciting ;  the  first  having  reference  to  the  part  and  system,  or  to  local  and  con- 
stitutional circumstances,  the  second  to  external  violence  and  muscular  action. 

The  conformation,  situation,  and  office  of  certain  bones  are  so  many  predis- 
posing causes  of  fracture.  Thus,  as  was  before  stated,  the  long  bones,  which  are 
the  great  levers  of  locomotion,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  large  and  numerous  muscles,  are  much  more  subject  to  this  acci- 
dent than  the  short  or  flat  bones,  which  are  more  passive  in  their  character,  as 
well  as  more  closely  articulated  together,  so  that  any  force  that  may  be  ci>mnm- 
nicated  to  them  is  more  easily  broken.  The  body  of  the  scapula  is  seldom 
broken,  because  it  is  not  only  thickly  covered  by  muscles,  but,  having  no  fixed 
point  below,  it  is  incapable  of  being  injured  by  any  shock  transmitted  by  the 
hand,  elbow,  or  shoulder.  The  acromion  process,  however,  owing  to  its  exposed 
situation,  is  not  unfrequently  fractured  ;  while  the  coracoid  process,  protected  by 
the  deltoid,  clavicle,  and  head  of  the  humerus,  rarely  suffers  from  this  cause.  The 
radius,  being  articulated  with  the  hand,  is  more  liable  to  break  than  the  ulna; 
the  fibula,  owing  to  its  slender  form  and  brittle  texture,  is  oftener  broken  than 
the  thick  and  heavy  tibia ;  and  every  surgeon  knows  how  very  prone  the  collar- 
bone is  to  fracture,  its  exposed  situation,  the  peculiarity  of  its  conformation,  and 
its  connection  with  the  sternum  and  scapula  rendering  it  particularly  obnoxious 
to  this  occurrence. 

Of  the  influence  ol  age,  m  'pTom.o\A\i\^>i\i^  Q^i.<t\«x^\!kRfc  ^1  ^:t^K^:Qx^^\fiL'^1^tiLQlL  was 
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Fig.  341. 


made  in  a  previous  paragraph,  and  it  need  not,  therefore,  detain  us  here.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that,  as  we  advance  in  life,  there  is  superadded  to  the 
preternatural  brittleness  of  the  osseous  tissue,  another  cause  of  fracture,  namely, 
abnormal  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  thus  rendering  us  more  liable  to  falls,  and  con- 
sequently, more  prone  to  the  accident  in  question. 

Various  diseases  or  states  of  the  general  system  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  predisposing  causes  of  fracture.  Of  these,  the  most  common  are  syphilis,  can- 
cer, scurvy,  and  rickets. 

That  a  syphilitic  state  of  the  system,  involving  the  skeleton,  may  so  affect 
some  of  the  bones  as  to  render  them  abnormally  fragile  is  sufficiently  established 
by  modem  observation.  In  1847,  I  attended  a  man,  aged  thirty-one  years,  for 
a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  right  humerus,  caused,  a  short  time  previously,  by 
throwing  a  small  chip  at  a  person.  He  was  perfectly  well  at  the  time,  with  the 
exception  of  some  nocturnal  pains  in  the  arm  and  forearm.  He  had  had  primary 
syphilis  seven  years  previously,  and  had  been  treated  with  mercury.  The  bone 
onited  in  five  weeks. 

It  is  VfeW  known  that*  cancer,  fig.  341,  may  so  alter  the  osseous  tissue  as  to 
render  it  preternatural ly  brittle,  and  thus  predispose  it  to  fracture.  Such  an 
occurrence,  indeed,  is  probably  not  so  uncommon  as  is 
generally  supposed.  I  have  myself,  however,  seen 
only  one  instance  of  it.  The  patient  was  a  female, 
seventy-three  years  old,  from  whom  I  had  remored, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  former  colleague.  Professor 
Miller,  nine  months  previously,  the  left  mammary 
gland,  on  account  of  scirrhus,  under  which  she  had 
labored  for  nearly  three  years.  The  wound  healed 
kindly,  but,  some  time  after,  the  disease  reappeared  at 
the  cicatrice,  and  gradually  carried  her  off,  not,  how- 
ever, before  she  had  become  extremely  emaciated  and 
bedridden.  During  the  last  month  of  her  life,  she  com- 
plained of  almost  constant  pain  in  the  right  thigh, 
deep-seated,  and  particularly  severe  at  night;  and 
three  days  before  she  expired,  in  an  attempt  to  turn 
in  bed,  the  femur  gave  way  just  above  its  middle.  The 
limb  was  free  from  swelling  and  discoloration.  No 
cancerous  matter  could  be  detected  in  the  affected 
bone,  which  was  quite  soft,  humid,  and  brittle,  for  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  seat  of  fracture. 

Of  the  influence  which  scurvy  exerts  upon  the  osse- 
ous tissue,  in  predisposing  it  to  fracture,  the  modern 
practitioner  has  little  opportunity  of  judging,  as  the 
disease  at  the  present  day  seldom  appears  in  that  vio- 
lent form  which  characterized  it  in  former  times.  As 
descril)ed  by  the  older  writers,  it  was  often  attended 
with  the  most  horrible  ravages,  in  which  the  skeleton 
not  nnfrequently  participated,  the  synovial  membranes, 
cartilages,  and  ligaments  being  ulcerated,  and  the 
epiphyses  separated  from  the  bones.  In  1855-6, 
scurvy  prevailed  extensively  in  certain  regions  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  Southwest,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  predisposed  any  of  its  subjects  to 
the  occurrence  of  fracture,  or  that  it  retarded  the  process  of  reunion  in  those  who 
suffered  from  it  at  the  time. 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  skeleton,  including  rickets,  in  which  the  bones 
become  so  remarkably  brittle  as  to  break  under  the  most  trivial  injury.  Cases 
are  recorded  where,  from  these  and  other  causes,  nearly  every  one  of  the  long 
bones  was  broken  not  only  once,  but  a  number  of  times.  What  is  remarkable  in 
these  cases  is  that  they  usually  recover  quite  as  soon  as  ordinary  fractures.  I 
have  in  my  collection  a  part  of  the  skeleton  of  an  old  woman,  who,  in  falling 
from  a  second-story  window  down  upon  the  pavemeiit  V^^Vo'w^T^m^^^  \>l^\»\^*^ 


EncephnlnWl    of   tho   thivrh,   fol- 
lowed by  fracture. 
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than  fifty-three  fractures,  involving  the  vertebras,  the  scapula,  the  boaeft  of  the 
pelvis,  and  most  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 

6^01/^  and  rhewniatiam  are  sometimes  enumerated  as  predisposing  camesof 
fracture.  The  following  case,  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Metcalf,  would  seem  to 
countenance  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Henry  Welker,  a  common  laborer,  aged  thirty-two,  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  until  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  he  was  attacked  with  articolsr ' 
rheumatism,  affecting  the  principal  joints,  first  of  the  superior,  and  then  the  in- 
ferior extremities,  where  it  had  continued  for  the  last  twelve  months.     The  onlr 
cause  which  he  could  assign  for  his  suffering  was  exposure  to  cold  and  ftitigtiein 
a  pork-house,  where  ho  had  worked  for  fourteen  successive  winters.     In  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  he  broke  his  thigh-bone,  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  with  the  middle 
third,  while  pulling  off  his  boot  with  his  hands,  the  foot  being  at  the  time  bent  st 
a  right  angle  with  the  leg.     No  pain  or  swelling  followed  the  accident    The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case,  when  Dr.  Metcalf  first  saw  it,  was  the  im- 
perfect aeration  of  the  blood,  as  indicated  by  the  livid  state  of  the  face ;  the 
bowels  were  torpid,  the  tongue  was  coated,  and  there  was  considerable  emacia- 
tion, but  no  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs.     No  chalky  deposit  existed  in  the 
joints.     At  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half,  the  parts  being  united,  the  dressings 
were  removed,  and  the  man  was  permitted  to  walk  about  on  crutches.     A  wed[ 
after  this,  he  struck  the  affected  thigh  slightly  against  the  rail  of  the  bed,  fractur- 
ing the  bone  at  it«  upper  third.     Union  took  place  in  about  the  same  time  as 
before,  the  quantity  of  callus  in  each  instance  being  uncommonly  large. 

The  exciting  causes  of  fracture  are  two,  external  violence  and  muscular  con- 
traction. The  former,  which  is  by  far  the  more  common,  may  act  upon  a  bone 
either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  some  other  bone.  In  the  first  case,  the  force 
is  applied  to  the  bone  itself,  as  in  fracture  of  the  jaw  from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or 
in  fracture  of  the  leg  from  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  Most  fractures 
are  of  this  description,  and  they  are  therefore  generally  complicated  with  more  or 
less  injury  of  the  soft  structures.  In  the  other  case,  the  force,  instead  of  being 
applied  immediately  to  the  bone,  is  transmitted  to  it  through  another  bone,  or 
perhaps  a  chain  of  bones.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  radius  is  so  frequently  broken 
just  above  the  wrist  by  falls  upon  the  hand,  the  force  being  concentrated  upon 
its  inferior  extremity,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  articulated 
with  the  carpus,  while  the  ulna,  which  is  but  slightly  connected  with  it,  generally 
escapes.  Fracture  of  the  clavicle  affords  an  instance  of  a  bone  being  broken  by 
indirect  mechanical  viohMice  operating  at  two  opposite  points.  Thus,  in  falls 
upon  the  shoulder,  the  sternal  end  being  impelled  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
the  acromial  end  by  the  object  which  it  strikes  against,  the  bone,  acted  ujion  by 
the  two  forces,  gives  way  at  its  weakest  part,  which  is  usually  about  its  middle. 
When  a  bone  is  very  brittle,  the  slightest  external  violence  may  be  sufficient  to 
break  it.  In  old  people  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  frequently  fractured  by  the 
merest  twist  of  the  limb  in  bed,  or  by  stepping  carelessly  out  of  bed  upon  the 
floor. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  bone  is  broken  by  muscular  action,  and  yet  such  an  acci- 
dent is  not,  perhaps,  as  uncommon  as  is  generally  imagined.  I  have  myself  met 
with  several  instances  of  it.  In  three,  the  sabjects  were  remarkable  for  their 
health  and  muscular  development,  and  the  fracture  in  each  was  produced  while 
they  were  engaged  in  feats  of  strength,  in  which  the  elbows  were  planted  finnly 
upon  a  counter,  and  the  hands  interlocked  with  each  other.  While  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  forearm  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  tension,  the  humerus 
snapped  off  suddenly,  with  a  loud  noise  ;  in  two  cases  at  its  middle,  and  in  the 
other  at  its  inferior  extremity.  In  another  case,  the  fracture,  also  seated  in  the 
humerus,  was  caused  by  throwing  a  small  chip.  In  this  instance,  alluded  to  in 
a  previous  paragraph,  the  bone  had  suffered  for  a  considerable  time  under 
nocturnal  pains,  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  rendered  brittle  by  the  effects  of  the 
syphilitic  virus.  The  patient,  aged  thirty-one,  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  but 
the  muscles  of  his  arm  were  rather  soft  and  flabby. 

Mere  muscular  conlTaeWoxi  \^  ^oixi^Wm^^  ^\i^^\^\!A.  \k^  \^t^«k  the   femur.    A 
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case  of  this  kind  occurred  some  years  ago,  in  an  eminent  physician  of  Buffalo, 
vhile  he  was  engaged  in  throwing  a  tenpin  ball.  A  similar  accident,  precisely, 
happened  in  this  city,  in  1858,  in  a  genth^man,  aged  fifty-two,  apparently  in  the 
most  perfect  health  at  the  time.  The  bone  gave  way  a  short  distance  below  the 
jpreat  trochanter,  at  a  moment  when  the  limb  was  strongly  rotated  upon  its  axis. 
The  patella  and  olecranon  are  frequently  fractured  by  the  action  of  the  extensor 
mascles  of  the  thigh  and  arm. 

From  the  above  cases  it  is  evident  that  a  diseased  state  of  the  bone  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  accident  by  muscular  contraction,  although 
such  a  change  is  perhaps  generally  present  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  and  there- 
fore deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  it. 

When  the  osseous  tissue  is  preternaturally  brittle,  mere  muscular  spasm  is 
capable  of  producing  fracture,  as  in  the  interesting  case  related  by  Dr.  Lente  of  a 
boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  who  broke  both  his  thigh-bones  during  a  severe  epileptic 
convulsion. 

2.    SIMPLE  FRACTURES. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  may  be  considered,  first,  in  relation  to  the  broken 
bone  itself;  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  soft  parts;  and  thirdly,  in  relation  to  the 
constitution. 

So  far  as  the  affected  bone  is  concerned,  there  arc  only  three  symptoms  which 
are  at  all  reliable  as  evidences  of  the  existence  of  fracture.  These  are  crepita- 
tion, deformity,  and  preternatural  mobility 

CrepiUUion  is  the  peculiar  noise  which  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  two  ends  of 
the  broken  bone  against  each  other,  and  is  always,  when  well  marked,  charac- 
teristic of  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  general,  it  can  be  both  heard  and  felt 
In  order  to  produce  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ends  of  the  fragments  should  be 
at  least  partially  in  contact,  and  hence,  to  effect  this  object,  the  surgeon  is  often 
obliged,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  extend  and  counter-extend  the  affected  limb. 
For  this  reason  it  is  always  absent  in  impacted  fractures,  while  in  fractures  of 
the  leg  and  forearm,  involving  only  one  of  the  bones,  it  is  usually  very  faint  and 
indistinct  from  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  broken  pieces  upon  each  other.  Much 
swelling  or  great  depth  of  muscle  will  also  obscure  the  crepitation. 

DeformUyy  although  not  invariably  present,  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  fracture.  It  exhibits  itself  in  different  forms,  as  in 
shortening,  or  in  angular  displacement,  and  usually  occurs  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  cause  which  produces  the  fracture  being  also  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tortion. Occasionally,  however,  it  does  not  come  on  until  several  hours,  or  per- 
haps even  several  days  after ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  partially  impacted  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  which  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  some  dis- 
tance, and  yet  the  limb  retain  its  normal  shape.  The  degree  and  character  of 
the  deformity  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  fracture 
Thus,  the  more  oblique  the  fracture  is,  the  greater,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  the 
displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and,  consequently,  also,  the  distortion 
of  the  limb.  Sometimes,  as  in  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  olecranon  and  calca- 
neum,  the  deformity  manifests  itself  by  a  vacuity  or  hollow  at  the  natural  situa- 
tion of  the  bone,  and  by  an  unusual  protuberance  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
arm,  and  leg,  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  upper  fragment  by  the  action  of 
the  extensor  muscles.  Finally,  the  deformity  may  be  much  increased  by  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  or  by  the  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  consequent  upon  the 
resulting  inflammation. 

Preternatural  mobility  is,  next  to  crepitation,  the  most  important  and  reliable 
symptom  of  fracture.  There  art^  few  instances  in  which  it  is  wholly  absent,  while 
in  the  great  majority  it  exists  in  a  well-marked,  if  not  in  a  high,  degree.  It 
usually  appears  immediately  aft^r  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  c*ontinues 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  until  the  completion  of  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture. 
In  the  impacted  fracture  it  may  be  entirety  wanting,  or  remain  absent  until  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  are  unlocked.     In  fracture  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  involving 
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only  one  bone,  the  degree  of  mobility  is  sometimes  very  slight,  the  sound  bone 
impeding,  or  altogether  preventing,  the  motion  of  the  affected  one. 

In  every  fracture  produced  by  external  violence,  whether  applied  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  part,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  certain  degree  of  contusion 
of  the  soft  structures  at  the  seat  of  the  injury.     It  may  be  limited  to  the  skin 
and  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  or  it  may  extend  deeper,  and  involve  the  musdet, 
aponeuroses,  vessels,  nerves,  periosteum,  and  even  the  bone  itself.     In  confi^ ' 
queuce  of  this  occurrence,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  considerable  effusion  of 
blood  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles,  causing  dis- 
tension and  sometimes  discoloration.     For  the  same  reason,  there  is  generallj  i 
good  .deal  of  pain,  often  of  a  sharp,  spasmodic  character,  which  is  aggravated  by 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  parts,  and  by  every  attempt  at  exploration.    It  has 
its  seat  rather  in  the  soft  structures  than  in  the  affected  bone,  although  the  latter 
generally  participates  in  it,  and  by  the  sharpness  of  its  extremities  frequently 
increases  its  severity.*   A  short  time  after  the  accident,  swelling  usually  sets  in, 
and  often  proceeds  to  a  considerable  height,  its  degree  being  greatly  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  parts,  by  the  motion  to  which  the 
fractured  bone  is  subjected,  and  by  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.     As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  pain  and  swelling  are 
less  in  fractures  produced  by  muscular  contraction  than  in  such  as  are  caused  by 
mechanical  violence,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  applied. 

Inability  of  motion  in  the  affected  bone,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  limb  articn- 
lated  with  it,  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom.  Cases,  however,  occur  in 
which  it  is  either  very  slight  or  entirely  absent.  In  an  impacted  fracture  of  the 
thigh,  for  instance,  a  patient  will  sometimes  walk  a  considerable  distance  without 
the  slightest  assistance  even  from  a  cane,  and  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  him  carry  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  even  circumduct  the  arm. 

Another  symptom,  consequent  upon  fracture,  is  spasju  of  the  muscles  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury ;  it  is  most  common  in  nervous,  irritable  persons,  and  generally 
comes  on  within  a  short  time  after  the  accident.  When  severe,  as  it  frequently 
is,  it  constitutes  a  source  of  real  suffering.  It  is  aggravated  by  motion  and  in- 
flammation, and  may  continue,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  for  several  hours, 
if  not  days. 

Finally,  the  patient  often  experiences  a  sense  of  Jiumbriess  in  the  affected 
part,  reaching  frequently  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  limb.  This  may  be 
caused  cither  by  the  injury  sustained  by  a  nervous  trunk  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  or  by  the  compression  of  the  soft  parts  by  extravasated  blood  or  by  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  Sometimes  it  does  not  arise  until  inflammation  has 
supervened,  and  then  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  serum  and  lymph. 

The  amount  of  constitutional  diMurbance  in  fracture  varies,  in  different  cases, 
from  the  slightest  exaltation  of  the  normal  action  to  the  most  intense  excitement, 
depending  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  the  degree  of  injury  sua- 
tained  by  the  soft  parts,  and  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
In  very  many  cases,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  traumatic  fever,  while  in  others 
it  is  present  m  a  very  high  degree,  the  pulse  being  strong  and  frequent,  the 
countenance  flushed,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  thirst  intense,  and  the  appetite 
and  sleep  much  impaired,  if  not  totally  suspended.  In  the  more  violent  forms 
of  fracture,  the  patient  often  experiences  severe  shock,  from  which  he  may  not 
fully  recover  for  many  days,  or  which  may  even  terminate  in  death.  Whenever 
there  is  much  constitutional  disturbance,  the  affected  limb  will  be  apt  to  be  in  a 
high  state  of  inflammation,  the  parts  being  hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  and,  at 
times,  even  covered  with  small  vesicles,  such  as  a  heedless  observer  might  easily 
mistake  for  the  phlyctenuhe  which  so  often  announce  the  occurrence  of  gangrene. 

Diaplm'ement  of  the  Ends  of  the  Fragments  — The  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments shows  itself,  as  already  stated,  in  two  principal  directions,  the  longitudinal 
and  horizontal.  Of  these,  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  common,  as  it  is  present, 
to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  in  nearly  all  cases  of  oblique  fracture  in  whatever 
portion  of  a  boue  occuttm^     \\,\«»  ^xQ^xx^^^iVj  ^^  wvi\\^\i^\\vsi,\i^  ^^^  extremi- 
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ties  of  the  broken  bone,  the  lower  being  drawn  above  the  upper,  or  the  one 
riding  over  the  other,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed.  The  extent  of  this  form  of 
displacement  varies  from  the  sh'ghtest  possible  change  in  the  length  of  the  affected 
bone  to  two,  three,  and  even  four  inches,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  maximum. 
It  is  generally  most  conspicuous  in  fracture  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  while  in 
firacture  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  affecting  only  one  bone,  it  is  either  very  slight 
'  or  totally  wanting.  Finally,  the  displacement  may  be  lateral,  anterior,  or  pos- 
terior, according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 

In  the  horizontal  displacement,  the  lower  fragment  may  form  an  angle,  more 
or  less  acute,  with  the  superior,  thereby  giving  the  bone  an  arched  appearance ; 
or,  the  two  pieces  remaining  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  inferior  one  may 
perform  a  rotary  movement,  while  the  other  continues  perfectly  stationary.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radins,  there  is  often  consider- 
able lateral  displacement,  and  similar  phenomena  are  apt  to  occur  in  fracture  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  at  or  near  the  ankle-joint. 

The  causes  of  displacement  are  muscular  action,  mechanical  violence,  and  the 
weight  of  the  limb  connected  with  the  broken  bone.  Of  those  the  first  is  the 
most  common,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance  in  regard  to  the  proper  management  of  the  injury. 
In  some  instances  the  displacement  is  entirely  produced  by  the  vulnerating  body. 
Thus  in  fracture  of  the  nose,  the  blow  which  infiicts  the  injury  also  displaces  the 
fragments.  The  wheel  of  a  carriage  passing  over  the  leg  may  not  only  break 
its  two  bones,  but  likewise  cause  great  deformity  by  forcing  asunder  their  ex- 
tremities. Finally,  the  displacement  may  be  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the 
limb  connected  with  the  injured  bone,  as  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  in  which  the 
outer  fragment  is  drawn  downwards  and  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  shoulder 
and  arm 

Diagnosis, — The  most  valuable  symptoms  of  fracfture,  diagnostically  con- 
sidered,  are,  crepitation,  deformity,  and  preternatural  mobility.  The  coexistence 
of  these  symptoms  is  unmistakably  denotive  of  the  nature  of  the  accident,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  always  associated  ;  one  or  even  two  may  be  absent, 
and  therefore  a  case  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  most  prompt  and  decisive 
manner,  may  for  the  want  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  character,  be  either 
entirely  neglected,  or,  at  all  events,  grossly  mismanaged.  Besides,  the  symptoms 
here  enumerated  may  be  simulated  by  other  accidents,  especially  dislocation,  and 
certain  affections  of  the  joints. 

The  crepitation  of  fracture  is  sometimes  imitated  by  the  grating  produced  by 
an  effusion  of  plastic  matter  into  a  joint,  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  or  a  synovial 
burse ;  and  the  difficulty  may  be  still  further  increased,  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  suspected  fracture  is  situated  near  a  largo  articulation.  In  general, 
however,  it  will  be  sufficiently  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  by  a  consideration 
of  their  respective  characters.  In  fracture,  the  crepitation  can  be  both  felt  and 
heard ;  it  is  dry,  coarse,  or  rough,  resembling  the  sensation  and  noise  produced 
by  rubbing  two  unequal  surfaces  against  each  other.  The  crepitation  from 
plastic  matter,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  finer  quality,  or  more  faintly  marked,  and 
may  be  likened  to  the  feel  and  noise  caused  by  gently  rubbing  over  each  other 
two  pieces  of  sole  leather ;  in  a  word,  it  lacks  the  roughness  and  distinctness  of 
the  other.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  never  present  until  after 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  whereas  the  other  always  exists  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  accident.  Crepitation,  it  is  true,  might  be  produced  as  a  conse- 
quence of  previous  disease,  and  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  our  examinations.  Finally,  when  the  case  is  obscure,  the 
crepitation  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope,  especially 
when  the  bone  is  thickly  covered  by  muscles,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  or  in  fracture  of  the  ribs  in  corpulent  sub- 
jects. This  mode  of  examination  was  originally  suggested  by  Lisfranc.  but  as 
the  expectations  held  out  by  him  have  not  been  realized,  few  practitioners  of  the 
present  day  resort  to  it. 

The  defoTmhy  in  fracture  manifests  itself  either  \tv  s>ViOT\^\ivcv^,  \\i  \^\fcx^  ^^- 
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placement,  or,  as  not  unfrequentlj  happens,  in  the  two  anited.     Elongation  U 
never  present,  in  which  respect  fracture  differs  from  certain  forms  of  dislocation, 
in  which  lengthening  is  a  prominent  symptom.     The  degree  of  shortening  Taries 
from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches,  and  is,  therefore,  an  event  of  mach  diagnoede 
value.    It  may  exist  from  the  commencement  of  the  accident,  or  it  may  not  show 
itself  until  some  time  after  its  occurrence,  being  materially  influenced  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment.     Whatever  the  degree 
of  the  deformity  may  be  from  these  causes,  it  may  always  be  effectually  remoTed 
by  extension  and  counter-extension,  either  alone  or  aided  by  pressure ;  but  as 
soon  as  these  forces  cease  to  operate,  it  is  usually  immediately  reproduced,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  dislocation.     Here,  the  reduction  having  been  effected,  the 
parts  generally  retain  their  relations  until  some  new  cause  produces  a  new  dis- 
placement. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  preternatural  mobility  as  a  sign  of 
fracture.  Next  to  crepitation,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  dii^ofitic 
symptom.  There  may  be  unnatural  latitude  of  motion  in  a  dislocation,  but  this 
can  happen  only  when  the  accident  is  attended  with  extensive  laceration  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint ;  in  ordinary  cases  there  is  either  an  absence  of  motion, 
the  displaced  bone  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  new  position,  or  the  motion  is  so 
slight  as  to  bear  only  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  observable  in  fracture. 

The  general  expression  of  the  affected  parts,  fig.  342,  often  affords  valuable 

diagnostic  signs.  The  deformity, 
for  example,  of  the  hand  and  wrist, 
in  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  radius ;  the  cversion  of  the 
toes  in  intra-capsular  fi^acture  of 
the  femur,  and  the  shortened  and 
retracted  appearance  of  the  arm 
in  fracture  of  the  humerus,  are 
generally  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  nature  of  the  accident.  The 
manner  in  which  the  patient  in- 
clines his  head  and  supports  the 
elbow  and  forearm  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  is  too  significant  to  be  overlooked 
by  any  one  that  has  ever  witnessed  it  The  peculiar  aspect  and  attitude  of  a 
broken  thigh,  conjoined  with  the  utter  helplessness  of  its  muscles,  or  the  absence 
of  all  voluntary  power,  are  signs  which  seldom  admit  of  misinterpretation. 

In  fracture  without  displacement  there  is  sometimes  a  persistent  soreness  or 
tenderness  on  pressure  with  the  finger  at  the  sitQ  of  the  injury,  which,  with  proper 
care  in  the  examination,  may  lead  to  useful  diagnostic  information.  I  have  seen 
this  repeatedly  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  children,  and  also  in  fracture  of  the 
l>ones  of  the  forearm  in  fat,  elderly  subjects,  and  therefore  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
valuable  symptom  in  all  cases  where  thfe  ordinary  means  of  recognition  fail. 

The  pain,  swelling,  and  loss  of  function,  present  in  suspected  fracture,  are  of 
no  practical  value,  as  similar  phenomena  are  produced  by  other  injuries,  as  con- 
tusions, wounds,  sprains,  and  dislocations.  Their  occurrence  being  wholly  acci- 
dental, must,  therefore,  not  influence  the  surgeon  in  his  attempt  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  relative  value  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  and  other  analogous  affections. 

Mod^  and  Time  of  Examination. — Although  the  symptoms  which  have  now 
been  described  will  generally  be  sufficient,  along  with  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  history  of  the  case,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  determine  the  diagnosis  of  this 
lesion,  especially  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  with  the  symp- 
toms of  other  accidents,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  proper,  in  concluding  these 
remarks,  to  say  a  few  words  n^specting  the  manner  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tion of  the  affected  parts,  as  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  case  will  greatly  hinge 
upon  this  circumstance. 

Experience  satisfies  me  that  few  practitioners  know  how  to  examine  a  broken 
limb.     They  take  Vio\d  o^  \\.  «a  \t  \.V^^  ^^^t^  %i^\%\d  qC  causing  suffering,  and  the 
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result,  therefore,  is  often  most  disastrous.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  be  under- 
stocMi  as  being  an  advocate  of  rough  surgery;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  abhors  it 
more  than  I  do,  and  yet  there  are  times  and  circumstances  when  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  patient  demand  that  he  should  be  most  thoroughly  examined,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  pain  he  may  be  compelled  to  undergo.  But  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  such  infliction  now  that  we  can  prevent  suffering  by  anaes- 
thesia. The  patient  being  rendered  insensible,  perquisition  is  performed  at  the 
surgeon's  leisure,  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  result, 
not  forgetting  self.  The  sooner  such  manipulation  is  instituted  the  better,  for 
there  will  then  be  less  likelihood  of  inflammatory  swelling  and  other  obstacles 
calculated  to  embarrass  our  progress  or  to  obscure  the  diagnosis.  Fractures  of 
the  shafts  of  the  bones  will  rarely  offer  any  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  their  symp- 
toms are  generally  so  well  marked  that  the  most  casual  ins])cction  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  their  detection.  But  it  is  different  when  the  lesion  involves  their 
extremities.  Here  the  most  laborious  and  painstaking  examination  sometimes 
hardly  enables  the  practitioner  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  real 
nature  of  the  injury.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  he  must  not  content 
himself  with  one  or  two  trifling  explorations ;  he  must  handle  the  parts  again 
and  again,  until  he  has  thoroughly  established  the  diagnosis. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned,  the  parts  should  always  be  examined  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  but  I  would  make  no  exception 
where  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  a  good  deal  of  swelling  has  supervened ;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  a  broken  bone,  or  the  parts  by  which  it  is  covered,  should 
do  well  as  long  as  its  extremities  are  displaced,  and  thus  permitted  to  fret,  irri- 
tate, and  perhaps  prick  the  muscles  and  other  structures  in  contact  with  it.  The 
sooner,  indeed,  the  parts  are  placed  in  their  natural  relations,  the  more  likely 
will  they  be  to  do  well,  and  to  escape  the  ill  effects  of  inflammation.  There  are 
instances,  however,  where,  as  may  be  supposed,  immediate  interference  might 
prove  highly  prejudicial,  using  the  term  immediate  here  with  reference  to  the 
surgeon's  first  visit.  The  patient  may  have  been  neglected,  or  his  attendant 
may  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  this  manner  several  days  may 
have  passed  uselessly  away.  The  limb  is  now  found  to  be  in  a  very  swollen  and 
painful  condition,  intolerant  of  the  slightest  manipulation,  nay,  perhaps  in  an 
erysipelatous  condition.  To  make  an  elaborate  examination  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  highly  improper ;  for  it  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  morbid 
action,  and  perhaps  urge  on  gangrene.  The  hand  is  withheld;  the  limb  is 
placed  in  an  easy  position,  and  antiphlogistics,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
are  freely  plied ;  when  action  has  sufficiently  abated,  but  not  until  then,  the 
proper  examination  is  effected,  and  the  diagnosis,  if  possible,  established. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  varies.  In  the  upper  extremity  the 
surgeon  will  usually  be  able  to  get  on  without  any  assistance,  but  in  fracture  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion while  the  parts  are  subjected  to  methodical  manipulation.  When  there  is 
marked  displacement,  the  merest  touch  of  the  hand  will  generally  suffice  to  detect 
the  nature  of  the  lesion ;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances,  the  nicest  digital 
exploration  may  be  required  before  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained.  In- 
general,  it  will  1)0  necessary  to  make  pressure  and  counter-pressure  at  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  and  to  rotate  the  portion  of  the  limb  below  the  fracture  upon  its 
axis.  In  this  nmuner,  especially  if  proper  extension  has  been  made,  the  ends  of 
the  fragments,  brought  into  close  contact,  may  be  made  to  yield  the  friction- 
sound,  previously  described,  and  at  the  same  time  display  the  full  extent  of  their 
mobility.  Another  procedure  is  to  grasp  the  two  extremities  of  the  suspected 
Iwne,  and  then,  while  the  superior  one  is  firmly  held  with  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
to  roll  the  inferior  upon  its  axis.  If,  while  this  is  being  done,  lx)th  parts  move 
together,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  no  fracture,  but  if  the  lower  should  move, 
and  the  upper  remain  stationary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Mode  of  Repair. — The  mode  of  repair  in  fracture  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  soft  partH,  the  only  difference  bj'ing  the  superaddition  of  the  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  the  earthy  constituents  ot*  Wivi.     \vv  ox(ivit,\ka^^Nvx,\ft  >2fc 
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thoroQghly  ondcrstood,  it  is  necessary  to  stady  it  with  reference  to  the  sitaation 
and  disposition  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone,  as  the  npiditT 
and  perfection  of  the  cure  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  th«j 
are  arranged  and  held  together  during  the  treatment  The  more  perfect  this*  is, 
the  more  complete,  generally,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  reunion. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  whole  subject  of  repair  may  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing ot  four  stages. 

The  first  stage,  which,  on  an  average,  extends  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  daj, 
is  one  altogether  of  preparation,  in  which  nature  clears  away  the  rubbish,  and 
places  the  ends  of  the  fragments  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  process  of  repair, 
properly  so  called.  The  blood  which  was  extravasated  at  the  moment  of  the 
accident,  at  and  around  the  scat  of  the  fracture,  is  in  great  degree,  if  not  entirelj, 
absorbed  ;  the  inflammatory  products,  especially  the  intermuscular,  are  also  dis- 
posed of ;  the  swelling  subsides,  the  pain  disappears,  and  there  is  no  longiT  anj 
tendency  to  spasmodic  action,  the  muscles  having  become  calm  and  quiet  nnder 
their  new  relations.  Any  traumatic  fever  that  may  have  1>eeii  present  will  also 
be  found  to  have  vanished.  Thus  the  part  and  system  have  happily  passed 
through  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  reparative  process. 

If  the  parts  be  examined  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  as  well  as  the  periosteum,  and  the  other 
soft  parts  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  abnormally  red  and  injected,  andeoveivd 
by  plastic  matter,  resembling  very  nmch  in  its  color  and  consistence  pale  currant 
jelly,  or  a  thick  solution  of  isinglass.  It  is  usually  most  abundant  U)>on  the  smr- 
face  of  the  bone,  and  is  often  sufficient  to  lift  up  the  periosteum ;  a  condderable 
quantity  is  also  generally  seen  between  the  periosteum  and  the  muscles,  anderen 
among  the  muscles  themselves,  all  these  structures  being  more  or  less  activt^Ij 
engaged  in  the  process  of  repair.  A  similar  substance,  but  usually  less  abundant, 
is  poured  out  within  the  medullary  canal,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  also 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  as  is  evinced  by  its  discolored  and  injected  condition 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  stage,  which  lasts  from  the  eighth  to  the  twentieth  day, 
the  newly-effused  matter,  which  differs  in  none  of  its  properties  from  that  vhich 
serves  to  unite  a  recent  wound,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  solid,  uuiii  at 
length  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  concrete  substance. 

The  third  stage  is  characterized  by  still  further  changes  in  the  con>i5t»'nro  "f 
the  effused  matter,  and  by  its  gradual  conversion,  first  into  fibroH'artilap'.  tb-n 
into  cartilage,  and  finally  into  bone ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  cells  art-  de- 
veloped in  the  new  substance,  into  which  the  ossecms  granules  are  dei)Osited.  llrf 
whole  process  bearing  the  closest  possible  r(^^emblance  to  that  which  takt^s  plii'^ 
in  the  formation  of  tlie  original  bone.  The  period  at  which  the  ]x>ny  matUT  lie- 
gins  to  be  developed  in  the  adult  varies  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentv-fifth 
day,  its  appearance  and  progress  being  influenced  by  numerous  local  and  coibU- 
tutional  causes,  to  be  described  under  another  head. 

The  ossitic  process  proceeding  in  the  way  now  descriljed,  two  layers  of  honj 
matter  are  formed,  one  lying  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  fragments,  the  other 
within  the  medullary  canal,  each  extending  scmie  distance  beyond  the  sen  uf 
fracture,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  343.     To  these  two  strata  is  confided  the  offii'e  i4 

Fig.  343. 


Fractured  tibia,  with  now  hono  beneath  the  porioHtcum,  and  vrithin  the  luedunary  riDiL 

tempornrily  supporting  the  fragments,  or  of  holding  them  together  until  ihoir 
ends  are  iiernianrntly  united  by  osseous  substance;  a  circumstunn^  whirh  di>e* 
not  take  i)lace,  as  a  general  rule,  until  several  months  later.  To  this  mw  mat- 
ter the  older  pvi\WV^v:\^\.^  ^\\y^^^^  ^^^^  term  colluSj  in  consideration  of  it<  hard- 
ness, which,  w\\eu  tW  \iXOMVi*^  ol  \«v\ivt  '\^  ^iViVlL\>^'i\.'i\,^&  ^\AV^  ^ual  to  that  of  ibe 
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original  bone,  which  it  also  closely  resembles  in  its  structure.  From  its  office, 
the  outer  and  inner  callus,  or  that  which  invests  the  broken  bone  and  lies  in  its 
medullary  canal,  is  now  nniversallj  known  as  the  temporary  or  provisional  callus, 
while  that  which  is  placed  between  the  two  ends  of  the  bone,  and  thus  serves  to 
cement  them  together,  is  designated  as  the  definitive  or  permanent  callus.  The 
temporary  callus  is,  figuratively  speaking,  nature's  splint,  or  the  means  which  she 
employs  to  support  the  fractured  bone  until  the  continuity  of  the  fragments  is 
re-established  by  the  deposit  and  organization  of  osseous  matter  between  their 
extremities. 

As  the  first  stage  in  the  reparative  process  is  one  of  preparation,  so  the  last  is 
one  of  completion ;  reunion  having  been  effected,  nature  now  busies  herself  in 
removing  whatever  is  redundant  or  superfluous,  thereby  fitting  both  bone  and 
muscle  for  the  resumption  of  their  respective  functions.  The  provisional  callus, 
having  ceased  to  perform  it^  office  as  a  splint,  is  gradually  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  absorbents,  its  more  superficial  portions  being  taken  away  first, 
and  afterwards  the  more  deep,  until  the  broken  bone  regains  not  only  its  original 
form  and  volume,  but  also  its  pristine  smoothness,  all  evidence  of  fracture  disap- 
pearing, excepting,  perhaps,  a  little  seam  or  ridge  corresponding  with  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  two  fragments.  While  these  changes  are  going  forward  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  bone,  nature  is  busy  at  work  in  its  interior,  disposing  of  the  pro- 
visional callus  in  that  situation,  and  thus  restoring  the  medullary  cavity  to  its 
normal  condition.  This  can  occur,  however,  only  when  there  has  been  perfect 
apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments ;  for  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
new  bone  remains  permanently  in  the  canal,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  344,  from  a  speci- 
men in  my  collection. 

Fig.  344. 


Untted  fracture,  showing  the  condition  of  the  mednllarj  canal. 

Any  cartilaginous  or  osseous  matter  that  may  have  been  formed  between  the 
periosteum  and  muscles,  or  among  the  muscles  themselves,  is  likewise  removed 
as  a  substance  foreign  to  the  part,  and,  therefore,  useless,  if  not  positively  pre- 
judicial. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fate  of  the  provisional  callus  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  plasma  which  is  effused  between  the  edges  of  a  wound,  both  gradually 
disappearing  as  soon  as  their  service  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  as  soon  as  the 
parts  have  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  connec- 
tion. The  period  required  for  effecting  these  changes  in  a  broken  bone  varies 
from  a  few  weeks  to  several  mouths,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  several  changes  which  attend  the  repair  of  bone  in 
the  more  simple  forms  of  fracture,  when  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  thoroughly 
maintained  in  their  natural  relations.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  but 
little  need  of  provisional  callus ;  the  ends  of  the  fragments  soon  inflame,  and 
unite  almost  by  the  first  intention.  But  it  is  seldom  that  a  patient  is  so  fortunate  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  being  generally  oblique,  is  subject  to  more  or  less 
displacement,  thus  compelling  nature  to  provide  a  temporary  splint  by  the  forma- 
tion of  provisional  callus.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  as  has  recently  been  so  much 
insisted  upon,  that  there  ever  is  an  entire  absence  of  this  kind  of  callus,  however 
intimately  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  be  in  apposition  with  each  other.  To  prove 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  numerous  specimens 
of  fracture  of  the  skull  and  other  portions  of  the  skeleton  in  our  museums  ;  they 
will  conclusively  demonstrate  that  even  the  most  simple  fracture,  unaccom\)anled 
by  the  slightest  displacement,  is  never  repaired  mlViouX.  \V^  i^^^Qr^\siVi\!iX  q\  ^ 
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eertain  qiiftntity  of  osseous  matter  upon  its  surface.  At  the  same  time  h  nut  ht 
admitted  that  the  provisional  callus,  in  such  cases,  is  veiy  amall.  and  that  it  bcui 
no  proportion  to  the  enormous  amount  of  substance  that  is  so  often  formed  vtct 
the  euds  of  the  bone  are  separated  from  each  other.  Under  the  latter  einna- 
stanccB,  nature  labors  under  great  disadvantage,  and  is,  therefore,  obliged  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  to  efect  reuuion,  which  she  can  do  only  bj  the  d^ 
velopnieut  of  a  large  provisional  callus  From  these  facts,  then,  we  majdtdin 
the  general  law  thai  the  quantity  of  new  bone  is  always,  other  things  bein^tqui, 
in  proportion  to  the  contact  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  being  small  when  tUi 
is  very  accurate,  and  more  or  leas  large  when  it  is  imperfect. 

When  the  ends  of  the  hone  are  not  closely  approximated,  the  first  thing  Ikit 
nature  docs  is  to  round  off  their  edges,  and  to  close  the  medallary  cavity  by  t 
shell  of  new  matter,  os  in  fig  345 ;  the  next,  is  the  formation  of  a  large  provinonl 
callus  for  the  more  secure  consolidation  of  the  fracture.     The  whole  pmcen  ii 
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one  of  time  and  labor,  not  of  speed  and  case,  as  in  the 
fortner  case.  When  the  eiuls  are  coniplelely  separated 
but  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  to  each  other,  they  are 
generally  united  by  a  bridge  of  new  bone,  extending  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  ultimately  affording  sufficient  strength 
for  the  support  of  the  weight  of  tiie  body  upon  the  affected 
limb,  as  in  fig.  346,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet.  Or, 
instead  of  this,  cfipecially  in  elderly  subjects,  the  junction  is 
effected  by  tibrous,  fibm- ligamentous,  or  cartilaginous  mat- 
ter. Finally,  osseous  union  is  not  impossible  when  the 
extremities  of  the  fragments  overlap  each  other  to  an  cs- 
tent  even  of  several  inches,  provided  they  ore  in  contact ; 
for  in  this  case  inHammittion  is  established  in  the  contigu- 
ous surfaces,  followed,  after  a  long  time,  by  a  large  perma- 
nent callus.  We  see  many  curious  speeiuieus  illustrative 
of  this  fact,  though,  in  general,  the  union  is  ligamentous 

There  are  certain  pieces  of  the  skeleton  in  which  in 
fracture  no  provisional  callua  ever  forms.     Such  are  the 
olecranon,  acromion,  patella,  and  neck  of  the  femur.     In-    Frscmreo'  ih#«r    bQuw 
stead  of  uniting  by  osseous  matter,  as  the  otlier  bones  do,  kcbiekna. 

the  care  is  generally  effected  through  tlie  medium  of  fibrous, 
ligamentous,  or  cartilr^^inoiis  substance,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  part 
commonly  remains  wealc  ever  afterwards  Various  causes  conspire  to  produce 
this  result,  as  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  contact  of  the  broken  surfaces,  and 
the  inordinate  secretion  of  synovial  fluid,  which,  mingling  with  the  effused  plasma, 
thus  impairs  its  vitality,  and  renders  it  unlit  to  become  the  nidus  of  bony  deposit; 
hut  the  most  efficient  one  of  all  is  the  want  of  nourishment  of  the  smaller  frag- 
ment produced  by  the  laceration  of  its  nutrient  vessels.  Thus,  in  intracapsular 
fracture  of  the  femur,  the  only  connection  between  the  upper  fragment  and  the 
pelvis  is  by  the  round  ligament,  the  arteries  of  which  are  altogether  unequal  to 
its  proper  support. 

'lYeotmeiit  — The  leading  indications  in  the  treatment  of  firaetnrc  are  to  procnre 
reunion  and  to  prevent  deformity  Before  the  manner  of  fulBlling  these  indica- 
tions is  discu.ssed,  it  is  proper  to  lay  down  certaiu  rules  for  the  trausportativn  of 
the  patient,  and  the  nioO.«  ot  'pTev^tTO^VLXaV,*, 
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Fractures  are  often  received  by  persons  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
Iiomes,  either  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  or  at  some  secluded  building.  This  renders 
It  necessary  to  carry  them  to  their  own  houses  or  to  some  hospital,  in  order  that 
thej  may  undergo  the  proper  treatment.  In  fractures  of  the  superior  extremity, 
claTicle,  scapula,  or  ribs,  the  requisite  dressings  may  be  applied  at  once ;  or,  if 
this  is  not  convenient,  the  patient  may  either  walk  or  ride,  the  suffering  limb 
being  supported  in  a  sling,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  broken  rib,  the  body  may  be 
swathed  with  a  long  napkin.  It  is  only,  as  a  general  rule,  in  fractures  of  the 
inferior  extremity,  spine,  or  pelvis,  that  the  patient  will  require  to  be  carried,  and 
the  best  way  of  effecting  this,  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  is  to  place  him 
upon  a  narrow  door,  a  long  shutter,  or  two  pieces  of  board,  supported  by  two 
cross-pieces,  the  ends  of  which  are  intrusted  to  four  assistants,  a  pillow  and  com* 
fort  having  previously  been  put  under  the  patient's  head  and  body.  Or,  instead 
of  this,  the  transportation  may  be  conducted  by  means  of  an  easy  furniture-car, 
provided  with  a  good  mattress,  and  drawn  slowly  along  in  order  to  avoid  jolting. 
Whatever  mode  be  adopted,  the  limb  should  be  temporarily  splinted,  and  placed 
in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  possible,  an  intelligent  person  sitting  by  the 
patient's  side,  and  rendering  such  aid  as  may  be  required  on  the  way.  In  carry- 
ing him  to  his  chamber,  four  assistants  will  generally  be  necessary,  two  to  support 
the  body,  which  they  do  by  crossing  their  arms  behind  the  trunk  and  interlocking 
their  hands,  and  two  for  the  lower  extremities,  the  surgeon  himself  taking  charge 
of  the  broken  one. 

A  comfortable  bed  is  to  a  man  with  a  broken  thigh  or  leg  an  indispensable 
article,  and  the  practitioner  who  fails  to  give  the  proper  instructions  respecting 
it,  is  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  Indeed,  for  his  own  sake  hardly  less 
than  for  that  of  his  patient,  he  should  give  prompt  attention  to  this  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  good  cure  without  it.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  &ct  that  in  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  patient  is  often  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  recumbent  posture  for  weeks  together,  and  how  difficult  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  to  maintain  the  requisite  extension  and  counter-extension,  the  force 
of  this  injunction  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived  in  its  true  light.  The  essentials 
of  a  good  fracture-bed  are,  first,  firm  and  stout  slats,  instead  of  a  cord  or  sacking 
bottom ;  secondly,  a  well  constructed  mattress  of  hair,  moss,  or  cotton ;  and 
thirdly,  a  hole  in  the  mattress,  opposite  the  buttock,  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  the  opening  being  closed  by  a  door  of  similar  manufacture,  and  furnished 
with  hinges  and  other  appliances.  If  long  confinement  in  one  posture  is  neces- 
sary, or  if  the  patient  has  been  worn  out  by  previous  disease,  an  air-mattress 
may  be  required,  in  order  to  prevent  bed-sores.  If  a  sheet  is  used,  its  edges 
should  be  carefully  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  mattress,  otherwise  it  will  soon 
be  rumpled,  and  so  become  a  source  of  annoyance. 

It  has  been  a  much  mooted  question  whether  a  fracture  should,  as  a  general 
principle,  be  set  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  occurrence,  or  whether  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  subsidence  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  It  appears  singular 
that  upon  a  subject  so  clear  as  this  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion. 
It  certainly  requires  no  great  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  accidents  to  discover 
why  such  cases  should  receive  the  earliest  possible  attention ;  as  long  as  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  are  permitted  to  remain  apart,  their  tendency  inevitably 
must  be  to  excite  spasm  and  inflammation,  thereby  increasing  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  and  retarding  his  cure.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doul)t,  and  there- 
fore my  plan  is  to  treat  every  case  of  the  kind  as  early  as  possible  with  the 
bandage  and  splint ;  applied,  of  course,  not  firmly,  but  gently  and  cautiously, 
simply  with  a  view  of  giving  support  to  the  parts,  and  thus  preventing  further 
mischief  from  the  sharp  and  projecting  ends  of  the  broken  bone.  I  can  hardly 
imagine  an  instance  to  which  such  treatment  would  not  be  adapted.  We  might 
as  well  expect  that  a  man's  limb  would  do  well  if  it  had  a  thorn  imbedded  in  its 
muscles,  as  that  it  would  be  comfortable  with  two  pieces  of  bone  sticking  in 
them.     It  is  an  absurdity  to  think  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Apparatus, — ^Before  an  attempt  be  made  to  set  the  fracture,  it  is  necessary  to 
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provide  the  requisite  apparatus  for  effecting  its  maintenance.     The  means  which 
are  employed  for  this  purpose  are  splints,  cushions,  bandages,  and  adhesive  strips. 

Splinta  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  wood,  trunk-board,  leather,  felt,  gutu 
percha,  tin,  and  iron,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fracture  or  the  fancy,  whim, 
or  caprice  of  the  practitioner.     In  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  especially  in 
that  form  which  requires  permanent  extension  and  counter-extension,  the  best 
article  is  wood,  adapted  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  limb,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  combines  lightness  with  strength.     In  fracture  of  the  superior  extremity,  par- 
ticularly of  the  humerus  and  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  splints  made  of  trunk- 
board  generally  answer  best,  as  by  a  little  manipulation,  after  immersion  in  hot 
water,  they  may  easily  be  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  limb.     A  piece  of  paste- 
board affords  a  capital  support  to  a  broken  jaw  or  finger.    Unoiled  sole  leather  9iA 
fellf  the  latter  being  rendered  stiff  by  gum  shellac,  make  excellent  splints,  which 
I  have  often  used  with  much  satisfaction  in  fractures  both  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.     Previously  to  applying  them,  they  must  be  softened  in  hot  water, 
the  sharp  angles  and  edges  having  been  pared  off*  with  a  knife.     The  tin  cafe  I 
have  employed  a  great  deal,  especially  in  fracture  of  the  humerus  at  the  elbow, 
and  of  the  tibia  at  the  ankle,  ever  since  I  entered  the  profession.     Iron  splints, 
in  the  form  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  are  much  in  vogue  in  England ;  but  are 
seldom  used  in  this  country.     Many  years  ago,  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  in  a 
few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  of  a  splint  composed  of  light  wirCf  adapted  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
limb ;  but  not  answering  my  expectations,  on  account  of  its  not  being  as  manage- 
able as  I  had  been  induced  to  anticipate,  I  soon  abandoned  it.     For  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  carved  splints  are  sometimes  employed. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  immense  number  of  patented  apparatuses 
have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  profession ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  of  thorn  have  come  into  general  use,  or  that  they  possess  any  particular 
advantage  over  the  more  common  contrivances. 

Splints  made  of  gulla  j)ercha  are  much  used,  not,  perhaps,  without  reason  on 
account  of  their  neatness  and  easy  adaptation.  Cut  into  proper  shape  and  size, 
they  may,  after  having  been  dipped  in  hot  water,  be  readily  moulded  to  the 
form  of  the  part,  which,  upon  cooling,  they  always  retain.  Previously  to  applying 
them,  they  are  lined  with  wadding,  or  old  linen,  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Maisonneuve  employs  splints  made  by  saturating  a  piece  of  cloth,  linen,  or 
muslin,  with  a  thick  solution  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  water,  and  then  doubling  the 
cloth  upon  itself  as  many  times  as  may  be  requisite  to  obtain  the  proper  strength, 
when  it' is  immediately  secured  to  the  limb  with  a  roller.  The  advantages  of  this 
apparatus  are  that  it  dries  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  it  thus  forms  almost  instan- 
taneously a  firm,  stiff  shell  for  the  broken  limb,  perfectly  adapted  to  its  inequalities, 
exceedingly  light,  indisposed  to  absorb  discharges,  and  admitting  of  easy  appli- 
cation and  removal. 

Sets  of  felt  splints,  adapted  to  all  regions  of  the  body,  and  put  up  in  portable 
cases,  have  lately  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr  Ahl, 
and  are  likely,  from  their  convenience  and  cheapness,  to  come  into  general  use. 
They  are  very  light  and  flexible,  are  not  affected  by  cold  or  warm  water  dressings, 
and  are  easily  moulded  to  every  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Fracture  cushions  are  generally  made  in  the  form  of  small  bags,  stuffed  with 
bran,  fine  chaff,  cotton,  wool,  hair,  moss,  or  any  other  soft  material.  They  are 
designed  to  fill  up  the  inequalities  between  the  splints  and  the  limb,  and  must 
necessarily  vary  in  shape,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  each  particular  case.  Instead  of  cushions,  simple  pads  or  compresses 
are  often  used,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  superior  extremities.  For  enveloping 
short  splints,  calico  or  muslin  is  employed ;  or,  what  I  always  prefer,  wadding. 
The  same  article  answers  admirably  for  filling  up  the  inequalities  between  the 
short  splints  and  the  affected  limb.  Bags  filled  with  sand  are  sometimes  very 
convenient  and  useful,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  leg.     Stretched  along  each 
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side  of  the  limb,  they  keep  ap  steady,  equable  pressure,  well  calculated  to  pre- 
Tent  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

The  fracture  bandage  should  consist  t)f  coarse  linen,  calico,  or  muslin,  and 
should  possess  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Nothing  is  worscf,  or  more  likely  to  cause  annoyance,  than  a  thin,  flimsy  bandage. 
If  the  material  is  new  it  should  be  washed  before  it  is  used,  to  rid  it  of  its  starch, 
and  the  selvage  should  be  torn  off  to  prevent  it  from  exciting  irritation,  or  pro- 
dncing  welts  in  the  skin.  The  bandage  most  commonly  used  is  the  ordinary 
single-headed  roller,  of  a  length  and  breadth  suitable  to  the  affected  limb  or  part 
of  the  body  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  fractures  of  the  leg  and  thigh, 
especially  such  as  are  of  a  complicated  character,  the  bandage  of  Scultetus  may 
often  be  advantageously  employed,  as  it  can  be  easily  undone  and  reapplied 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  limb.  It  consists  of  numerous  strips  of 
the  ordinary  roller,  of  equal  or  unequal  length,  according  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  part  which  they  are  intended  to  surround.  In  applying  them,  they  are 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  one  overlaps  another  nearly  one-half. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  bandage  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures.  It  is  an  agent  for  good  or  for  evil ;  for  good,  if  applied 
properly  ;  for  evil,  if  applied  improperly.  Its  object  is  twofold :  first,  to  afford 
uniform  compression  of  the  limb,  thereby  preventing  swelling  and  spasm  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  retain  the  necessary  apparatus.  Its  application  is  governed  l3y  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  the  rule  being  always 
to  begin  at  the  remote  part  of  the  limb,  and  to  proceed  thence  upwards  some 
distance  beyond  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  care  being  taken  to  put  it  on  with 
sufficient  tightness  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  interrupting  the  circulation,  or  of  doing  other  mischief  If  it  be  too 
slack  to  support  the  parts  in  a  proper  and  uniform  manner,  it  will  be  useless ; 
if  too  tense,  it  will  give  rise  to  severe  inflammation,  swelling,  and  even  gangrene. 
For  the  want  of  this  precaution,  many  limbs  have  been  lost,  and  a  still  greater 
number  rendered  permanently  useless. 

Adhesive  strips  are  at  present  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures, 
either  as  retentive  means,  or  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  extension  and  counter- 
extension.  In  the  latter  capacity,  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  subject,  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,  published 
in  1830.  I  had  witnessed  their  excellent  effects  in  the  practice  of  my  early 
preceptor,  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Swift,  of  Easton,  in  a  case  of  very  oblique  fracture 
of  the  log,  complicated  with  so  much  injury  of  the  soft  parts  as  to  interfere 
effectually  with  the  employment  of  the  gaiter  and  other  counter-extending  bands 
The  man  had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  until  his  patience  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, when  trial  was  made  with  adhesive  strips,  carried  along  the  sides  of  the 
limb  towards  the  knee,  their  free  extremities  being  tied  below  the  foot,  to  the 
transverse  block  connecting  the  two  splints.  Gr^sat  comfort  was  at  once  experi- 
enced, and  the  case  progressed  favorably  from  that  time  forward.  Soon  after  I 
had  occasion  to  use  adhesive  strips  in  a  case  of  my  own,  with  results  equally 
gratifying.  Since  then  I  have  employed  this  substance  with  great  advantage  in 
the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  ribs,  olecranon,  and  patella,  as  well  as 
of  the  thigh  and  leg.  Valuable  papers  have  been  published  on  this  mode  of 
management  by  Wallace,  Gilbert,  Neill,  Crosby,  and  others  In  a  short  article 
in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  for  1852, 1  also  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, giving  very  briefly  the  results  of  my  experience  up  to  that  period.  Dr  John 
Swinburne,  of  Albany,  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  fractures  of  the  long  bones  almost 
exclusively  with  the  aid  of  adhesive  plaster,  generally  dispensmg  with  the  roller 
and  often  even  with  splints.  The  importance  of  this  agent,  for  the  purposes  here 
referred  to,  will  be  fully  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  special  fractures. 

Coaptation  and  Dressing. — Everything  having  thus  been  provided,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  assistants  obtained,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  restore  the 
broken  pieces  to  their  original  situation,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  to  set 
the  fracture.  This  may  be  done  either  by  simple  manipulation,  or  by  pressure  and 
counter-pressure,  or  hy  this  means  aided  by  exten^voii  ^uOl  ^Q>i\i\A\-^iAj^\^^v^'Qk.. 
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The  former  will  usually  suffice  in  fracture  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  jaw, 
nose,  while  the  latter  will  generally  be  required  in  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  li'g; 
in  eithtT  cane,  the  affected  limb  should  be  held  as  quietly  as  possible,  not  only 
during  the  adjustment  of  the  fragments,  but  also  during  the  application  of  the 
dressings.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  these  manipulations  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  most  gentle  manner,  with  an  eye  both  to  present  comfort  and 
future  consequences.  There  is  no  department  of  surgery  where  the  humane 
practitioner  may  exhibit  his  skill  and  sympathy  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
this,  or  where  his  conduct  will  be  more  closely  watched  and  commented  u[k>& 
than  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Extension  and  counter-extension  are  always  necessary  in  oblique  fractures  of 
the  thigh  and  leg,  attended  with  displacement     By  the  term  extension  is  under- 
stood the  force  which  is  required  to  draw  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  to 
a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  in  order  to  place  them  in  their 
natural  relations  ;  by  counter-extension,  on  the  contrary,  is  implied  the  resistance 
which  is  employed  to  prevent  the  limb,  or  even  the  body,  from  being  dragged 
along  by  the  extending  power.     The  extension  is  generally  made  upon  that  part 
of  the  limb  which  is  articulat<)d  with  the  lower  piece,  and  the  counter- extension 
upon  that  which  is  articulated  with  the  upper.     Thus,  for  example,  in  fracture 
of  the  shafts  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  extending  power  acts  upon  the 
hand,  and  the  counter-extending  power  upon  the  arm,  while  in  fracture  of  the 
body  of  the  humerus  the  two  forces  are  respectively  exerted  upon  the  foreann 
and  the  chest ;  and  so  in  regard  to  fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity.     When  bat 
little  muscular  resistance  is  anticipated,  as  in  a  child  or  feeble  person,  the  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  may  be  applied  directly  Ho  the  two  fragments,  but  at 
as  great  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  injury  as  practicable.     On  the  whole, 
however,  I  give  the  former  method  a  decided  preference,  as  it  is  much  less  likely 
to  irritate  and  worry  the  muscles. 

In  reducing  a  fracture,  the  injured  parts  should  be  put  in  the  most  favorable 
position  for  relaxing  the  niusclcs,  and  the  extending  forces  should  l>o  applied  m 
as  slow  and  gradual  a  manner  as  possible.  It  the  limb  is  suddenly  pulled,  or 
stretched  by  fits  and  starts,  the  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  effecting  and 
maintaining  the  displacement  will  inevitably  be  thrown  into  violent  spasmodic 
contraction,  thus  not  only  causing  pain,  but  perhaps  severe  injury  to  the  soft 
structures,  if  not  actually  frustrating  our  intention.  The  degree  of  force  which 
should  be  used  in  making  extension  must  vary  according  to  the  amount  and 
character  of  thcj  displacement,  and  the  number  and  power  of  the  muscles  eon 
corned  in  producing  it ;  in  all  cases  it  should  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  shortening 
of  the  limb,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  length,  and  lo 
surmount  every  obstacle  that  opposes  the  reduction  The  extension  is  always 
begun  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  is  afterwards  continued  in  that 
of  the  injured  bone,  until  the  object  of  its  application  has  been  attained  The 
ends  of  the  fragments  being  now  pressed  into  their  natural  situation,  the  frac- 
tured limb  is  enveloped  in  a  suitable  bandage,  and  immovably  fixed  by  splints, 
every  hollow  betw(?en  them  and  the  skin  being  filled  with  cotton,  to  ward  off 
pressure  A  sling,  to  suspend  the  hand  and  forearm,  completes  the  dressing  if 
the  fracture  occupy  the  superior  extremity 

In  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  patient  lies  in  bed  until  the  ends  of  the 
broken  pieces  have  become  completely  consolidated,  or,  at  all  events,  until  he  has 
made  such  progress  towards  recovery  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  starch  band- 
age, and  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  upon  crutches  During  his  confinement,  the 
limb  is  placed  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  relaxing  and  resting  the  muscles 
which  pass  over  the  fracture  ;  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  put  in  the  extended 
position,  and  be  well  secured  with  apparatus  designed  to  maintain  permanent 
extension  and  counter-extension.  In  some  cases  the  limb  is  placed  in  the  semi- 
flexed position,  over  a  double  inclined  plane,  but  such  a  course  will  seldom  be 
necessary  or  proper,  except,  perhaps,  in  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of 
the  thigh-bone,  attended  with  great  and  obstinate  displacement  of  the  saperior 
fragment,  in  consequence  ol  Wi^  V^voX  ^^\\q\i  q1  >^^  \»KAi^  %3xd  Uiac  muades.    In 
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transvcree  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  thigh  and  leg  are  sometimes  placed  over  a 
single  inclined  plane,  the  foot  being  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
trunk. 

After'treatment. — The  fracture  having  been  reduced  and  dressed,  the  patient 
is  carefully  watched,  in  order  that  he  may  be  safely  conducted  through  his  long 
and  arduous  confinement.  His  diet  for  the  first  few  days  should  be  light  and 
cooling,  and  the  bowels  ^«hould  lie  opened,  if  necessary,  by  some  mild  aperient, 
as  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  Epsom  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesia.  If  fever  supervene, 
the  antiraonial  and  saline  mixture  is  freely  used,  aided,  if  the  symj>toms  aro 
urgent,  and  the  patient  is  plethoric,  by  venesection,  although  such  a  i)rocedure 
will  randy  be  calh»d  for.  Action  having  subsided,  the  patient  gradually  resumes 
his  accustomed  diet,  l)eing  still  careful,  however,  to  err  rather  upon  the  side  of 
abstinence  than  on  that  of  excess.  Pain  is  relieved  by  anodynes ;  the  bladder, 
if  necessary,  by  the  catheter. 

Dnring  all  this  time  the  fractured  limb  is  carefully  watched,  the  patient  being 
visited  for  a  while  at  least  once  a  day,  or.  if  the  case  is  at  all  troublesome,  even 
twice  a  day,  until  all  danger  of  mischief  is  over.  If  there  are  considerable  pain 
and  swelling,  it  will  Ix?  well  to  remove  the  dressings  at  the  expiration  of  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  they  may  be  retained  for  some  time  longer.  "While 
I  am  an  advocate  for  the  careful  watching  of  the  dressings,  I  am  opposed  to  fre- 
quent change,  as  it  is  calculated  to  injure  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and  to 
impede  the  reparative  process.  If  the  first  dressings  have  been  applied  lightly, 
as  they  always  should  be,  and  the  parts  are  well  seen  to  afterwards,  it  is  hardly 
piKSsible  for  the  patient  to  do  badly.  The  great  danger,  in  nearly  all  cases,  as  far 
as  the  safety  of  the  limb  is  concerned,  is  during  the  first  week ;  that  passed, 
there  is  seldom  anv  risk. 

In  most  fractures  of  the  long  Iwnes  there  is  more  or  less  spasm,  jerking  or 
twitching  of  the  limb,  coming  on  within^lhe  first  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the 
accident,  much  to  the  discomfort  both  of  the  part  aiul  system.     This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  pressure  and  irritation  )>roduc(»d  by  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  partly 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  and  is  in  gen<»ral  easily  remedied  by  the  recti- 
fication of  the  displacement,  aided  by  warm  applications  and  a  full  anodyne, 
either  alone  or  in  union  with  camphor  and  tartar  emetic.     The  worst  forms  of 
this  complaint  are  met  with  in  nervous,  irritable  per- 
sons, in  whom  it  occasionally  persists  with  great  ob-  Fig.  347. 
stinacy,  despite  our  remedies,  for  a  munber  of  days, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  all  concerned. 

In  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  especially  the 
latter,  the  limb  must  l)e  carefully  protected  from  the 
pressure  of  the  be<lclothes,  by  means  of  a  contrivance, 
such  as  that  exhibited  in  fig.  347.  It  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  connected  by  several  semicircles  of  wiro  rurk  for  fmcturo  of  the  lej^. 
hoop,  or  wire,  attached  by  a  longitudinal  i)iece. 

In  fracture  of  the  superior  extremity,  the  patient  is  often  abh;  to  walk  about 
immediately  after  the  accident,  taking  out-door  exercise,  and,  perhaps,  even  at- 
tending to  busine.«5s.  But  it  is  very  different  when  he  has  a  broken  h'g  or  thigh. 
IJere,  as  a  general  rule,  he  is  obliged  to  remain  recnmlx'nt,  often  for  a  most  un- 
reasonable time,  until,  it  may  \m\  he  is  bedridden,  and  worn  out  with  suffering. 
This  is  wrong.  Such  a  case  deman<ls  an  immediate  change  of  treatment.  The 
starched  bandage  is  substituted  for  the  previous  dressings,  and  the  patient  is  sent 
out  into  the  open  air  upon  crutches.  Prompt  amendment  follows  ;  the  general 
health  rapidly  improves,  and  the  ])rocess  of  repair,  having  received  a  new  impulse, 
steadily  advances  to  completion. 

As  fractures  are  constantlv  liable  to  be  followed  bv  weakness  and  stiffness  of 
the  limb,  the  rulc^  is  to  move  the  joint  nearest  the  injury  as  soon  as  the;  union  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  displacing  the  fragments  or 
interrupting  the  eon.solidating  process.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  jyassive 
motion,  a  most  imjmrtant  element  in  the  management  of  this  class  of  lesions.  It 
should  not  be  commenced,  as  a  geucral  rule,  betoT%  iVie  «yi!^  oJl  \\v5  woouA.'^i^ri^ 
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and  should  be  repeated  once  a  day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  it  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
limb  has  completely  regained  its  normal  functions.  During  its  performance  the 
parts  are  properly  supported  by  assistants,  and  the  dressings  are  reapplied  the 
moment  it  is  over.  The  restoration  of  lost  function  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  frequent  washing  with  warm  water  and  soap,  followed  by  frictions  with  some 
sorbefacient  lotion,  as  spirits  of  camphor,  soap  liniment,  or  weak  solutions  of 
iodine. 

As  soon  as  the  callus  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone,  the  splints  and  bandages  are  either  discontinued,  or  applied  more 
loosely,  the  object  now  being  merely  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest  until  the  union  is 
perfectly  consolidated.     In  fractures  of  the  inferior  extremity,  some  days  should 
usually  elapse  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  rise,  or  bear  any  weight  upon  the 
affected  limb ;  the  new  bone  is  still  weak,  no  definitive  callus  has  yet  formed,  and 
the  individual,  awkward  from  long  disuse  of  his  joints,  is  liable  to  fall  from  the 
slightest  accident.     These  precautions  arc  so  extremely  important  that  they 
should  always  receive  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

Immovable  Apparatus. — The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  extremities  may 
often  be  advantageously  conducted  with  the  immovable  apparatus,  conceroing 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  as  a  comfortable  and  time- 
saving  expedient.     When  this  method  of  treatment  was  first  announced,  in  1834, 
by  Dr.  Scutin,  of  Brussels,  it  was  almost  universally  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
even  now,  after  the  numerous  trials  that  have  been  made  with  it  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  questiopable  whether  it  is  receiving  the  attention  it  merits.    Id 
this  country  it  has  been  but  little  employed  at  any  time,  either  in  private  or  hos- 
pital practice.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  this  neglect  is  attributable, 
whether  to  fear,  to  indolence,  or  to  apathy.     Many  practitioners  are  afraid  that 
the  apparatus  may  do  mischief;  others  feel  themselves  incompetent  to  apply  it 
properly ;  while  a  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  numerous  class  of  all,  reject  it  on 
account  of  the  supposed  trouble  attending  its  use.     Such  objections  are  altogether 
frivolous.     The  accumulated  experience  of  the  profession  during  the  last  twenty 
years  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  even  the  most  sceptical,  of  the  safety  and 
utility  of  this  mode  of  dressing  fractured  limbs.     It  is  not,  of  course,  applicable 
to  all  cases ;  but  if  proper  judgment  is  exercised  in  their  selection  there  are  few 
in  which,  in  some  stage  or  other  of  their  progress,  it  will  not  be  beneficial.    I 
am  myself  averse  to  the  early  use  of  the  immovable  apparatus,  convinced  that 
the  safest  plan  is  always  to  wait  until  there  is  complete  subsidence  of  the  result- 
ing inflammation  and  swelling.     From  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  is  a  good  average 
period  for  the  commencement  of  its  application ;  employed  earlier,  it  may  induce 
undue  compression,  and  thus  compel  removal.     I  would,  then,  have  an  eye  to 
time  and  circumstances ;  avoiding  premature  interference,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
too  long  delay,  on  the  other. 

The  immovable  apparatus  may  be  prepared  with  various  substances,  all  of  them 
possessing  more  or  less,  though  not  equal,  merit.  Cowper,  an  old  English  surgeon, 
employed  compresses  and  bandages,  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  the  albuminous 
part  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour,  which  was  replaced  by  Lawrence  by  powdered  chalk. 
Seutin  was  the  first  to  recommend  starch  ;  Velpeau  uses  dextrine ;  Smee  prefers 
gum  Arabic  and  whiting.  Gum  shellac  and  glue  have  also  been  highly  lauded, 
and  of  late  much  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage. 
Of  these  various  articles  starch  is  perhaps  the  best ;  it  certainly  possesses  the 
advantage  of  cheapness,  and  of  being  easily  prepared,  applied,  and  removed,  as 
well  as  being  always  easily  procurable. 

The  apparatus  of  Smee,  called  the  moulding  tablet,  is  also  an  excellent  con- 
trivance, nowise  inferior  to  the  starch  bandage,  and  but  little  more  expensive.  It 
consists  of  two  layers  of  coarse,  old  sheeting,  cemented  together  by  means  of  a 
thick  paste  made  by  rubbing  very  finely  powdered  whiting  with  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic.  The  sheeting  soon  dries,  without  shrinking,  into  a  hard,  firm  substance, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  sponge  and  hot  water,  may  afterwards  be  accurately 
moulded  to  the  fracluted  \\m\i,  wi^  >n w\i  V\\Xi  %\^^\.  ^o^^^^tt  and  efficiency. 
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Dextrine  is  a  yellowish-white,  pulverulent  substance,  obtained  from  amylaceous 
vegetables  and  plants ;  it  exists  in  union  with  fecula,  amidinc,  dinstase.  and  gum, 
and  possesses  remarkably  glutinous  and  adhesive  properties,  well  ada))ted  to  the 
object  for  which  it  is  employed.  Besides,  it  is  very  cheap,  and  generally  driea  in 
cue-sixth  of  the  time  that  starch  does.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  the  greater 
difficulty  of  removing  it.  It  is  converted  into  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
molasses,  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  camphorated  spirits,  the  latter  being 
allowed  to  soak  in  well  before  adding  the  former. 

Planter  of  Paris,  originally  employed  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  was  first  tried 
in  Europe,  as  a  scientific  dressing  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  by  Professor 
Kluge,  of  Berlin,  in  1829.  The  bandage  is  prepared  by  rubbing  the  dry  plaster 
thoroughly  into  the  meshes  of  a  thick  muslin  roller,  the  ends  of  which  are  freely 
sprinkled  with  water  previously  to  the  application  made  with  as  few  reverses  as 
possible.  The  great  advantages  of  this  dressing  are  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
dries  and  adapts  itself  to  the  parts,  and  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  unusually  firm, 
hard  casing,  which  permits  the  limb  to  be  handled  and  moved  with  great  ease 
during  any  transportation  that  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  patient  in  more 
comfortable  quarters. 

The  chalk  and  gum  bandage  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  ])laster  and 
starch  bandage.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter,  over  which  it 
possesses  the  advantage  of  more  rapid  desiccation  and  of  greater  strength,  so  as 
to  render  a  resort  to  strips  of  pasteboard  rarely  necessary.  The  adhesive  mixture 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  precipitated  chalk  and  gum  Arabic,  made  into  a  suitable 
consistence  with  boiling  water. 

The  starch  bandage  which  I  prefer,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  facility 
of  procuring  it,  is  thus  applied :  Supposing  the  leg  to  be  the  part  injured,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  a  pint  of  starch,  without  any  lumps,  a  bundle 
of  wadding,  several  long  rollers,  two  light  binder's  board  splints,  and  an  apparatus 
for  maintaining  extension  and  counter-extension  until  the  dressing  is  perfectly 
dry.  The  fragments  being  accurately  adjusted,  the  limb  is  surrounded,  m  its 
entire  length,  from  the  toes  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  knee,  with  two 
layers  of  wadding,  in  order  to  protect  its  bony  prominences  from  the  pressure  of 
the  bandage.  Special  pains,  moreover,  are  taken  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  each 
side  between  the  ankle  and  the  tendo  Achillis.  A  wet  roller  is  now  applied  from 
below  up  in  the  usual  manner,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  the  reverses  over  the 
edge  of  the  tibia,  lest  they  should  occasion  unpleasant,  if  not  injurious,  compres- 
sion. A  layer  of  starch  is  next  put  on,  either  with  the  bare  hands  or  with  a 
paint  brush,  the  substance  being  well  rubbed  into  the  meshes  of  the  cloth.  Re- 
suming the  roller,  it  is  now  carried  down  the  limb  as  far  as  its  extremity,  when 
the  starch  is  again  applied,  and  so  on  until  three  layers  have  been  formed.  Two 
splints,  made  of  binder's  board,  not  too  thick  or  heavy,  and  accurately  shaped  to 
the  foot  and  leg,  arc  steeped  in  hot  water,  and,  being  carefully  moulded  to  the 
parts,  are  secured  with  another  roller,  also  thoroughly  saturated  and  covered  with 
starch.  Finally,  the  dressing  is  completed  by  the  application  of  a  dry  bandage. 
If  the  fracture  is  a  very  simple  one,  unattended  with  any  disposition  to  displace- 
ment, as  often  happens  when  the  tibia  alone  is  broken,  the  limb  is  simply  placed 
in  an  easy  position  upon  a  pillow  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  or 
in  an  ordinary  fracture-box ;  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  apparatus 
of  Desault,  as  modified  by  PhyKick,  or  some  similar  contrivance,  in  order  to  keep 
up  extension  and  counter-extension  until  the  bandage  is  completely  dried  ;  an 
event  which  seldom  happens  before  the  expiration  of  thirty,  thirty-six,  or  forty 
hours,  even  in  very  hot  weather,  as  the  evaporation  always  proceeds  with  diffi- 
culty. The  desiccation,  however,  may  often  be  materially  expedited  by  artificial 
means,  especially  by  warm  sand-bags  stretched  along  the  sides  of  the  limb. 

When  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  dry  it  forms  an  immovable  case  for  the  limb, 
making  equable  and  uniform  pressure  throughout,  and  maintaining  the  fragments 
of  the  broken  bone  accurately  in  position  with  each  other.  If  the  parts  feel 
entirely  comfortable,  the  patient  may  now  sit  up  in  bed  or  on  a  chair,  or  he  may 
even  walk  about  on  cratches,  the  leg  being  properly  &\r^^iX«&.  Va  «b  ^\\i%. 
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rally,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  for  a  day  or  two  a  sense  of  lorenwe, 
with,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  throbbiag,  inyiting  recumbency  rather  thin  tlw 
erect  posture.  If  the  apparatus  causes  marked  discomfort,  by  bearing  anequllj 
upon  any  portioa  of  the  limb,  or  if  tlirobbing  and  Ewelling  arise,  immediate  ma- 
sures  must  be  adopted  for  its  removal.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  slitnp 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  about  an  incfa  or  an  inch  and  a  half  eztennl  to 
the  crest  of  the  tibia,  by  metoi  d 

Fig.  348.  Seutin's   scissors,    represented  lg 

fig  348,  one  of  the  blades  of  vhick 
is   probe -pointed,    and,    therefcm, 
well  adapted  to  the  object    Tbe 
-T^    ("^        y  limb  being  properly  supported  tj 

-  an  assistant,  the  hardened  shell  il 

gently  peeled  off  from  its  suiftce, 
which  is  next  carefully  spouged 
with  alcohol  and  loudauuni,  or 
spirits  of  camphor,  when  the  apparatus  is  immediately  reapplied  with  the  aid  of 
a  roller  Thus,  by  simply  removing  the  bandage  from  time  to  time,  an  opportn* 
nity  is  afforded  of  inspecting  tbe  limb,  and  ascertaining  its  precise  condition,  not 
only  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  but  everywhere  else 

When  the  patient  is  able  to  move  about  on  crutches,  the  limb  shonld  be  cue- 
fully  supported  in  a  sling,  arranged  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  349. 

If  the  fracture  is  seated  high  up  in  the  leg,  tbe  apparatus  should  extend  t 
short  distance  above  the  knee,  as  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
keep  the  joint  in  as  passive  a  coodltion  aa  possible.     In  compound  fracture, 


Fig.  349. 


Hg.  3S0. 


attended  with  discharge,  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  tlie  apparatus  opposite  the 
wound,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary  drainage,  as  nhown  in  fig.  360, 

Great  care  should  l>e  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  splints  do  not  produce  anj 
injurious  compreaa'ion  ■,  \a  citavxaiWi  \Jiw,  ■».  va  \i»i«i.Vj  Kt^mtrieuded  that  tbej 
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should  be  torn  instead  of  being  cut,  it  being  alleged  that,  when  thus  treated, 
thej  will  be  much  less  likely  to  create  mischief.  My  experience,  however,  is 
that  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  I,  therefore,  invariably  bevel  the  inner  edges  with  a 
stout  knife,  thereby  effectually  preventing  all  risk  of  this  kind. 

It  is  impossible,  also,  to  bestow  too  much  attention  upon  the  bandage ;  the  care 
or  negligence  with  which  this  is  applied  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  result, 
both  as  it  respects  the  patient's  comfort  and  the  character  of  the  cure. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  prepared  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  is 
applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  starch,  the  limb  being  previously  enveloped  in 
cotton  wadding  and  a  dry  bandage.  Great  care  is  taken  with  the  reverses  and 
the  various  depressions  of  the  limb.  The  bandage,  moreover,  mnst  not  l>e  drawn 
with  quite  the  ordinary  firmness,  allowance  being  made  for  shrinkage.  Splints 
may  usually  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  especially  if  folded  cloths,  saturated  with 
plaster,  are  applied  whenever  more  than  usual  support  is  required,  but  extension 
must  be  kept  up  by  assistants  until  the  bandage  is  perfectly  dry,  as  it  always 
will  be  in  a  few  minutes. 

3.    COMPLICATED  FRACTURES. 

The  only  class  of  fractures,  besides  the  simple,  which  deserves  to  be  considered 
under  a  distinct  head  is  the  complicated,  as  it  is  easy  to  comprise  under  this 
denomination  every  form  of  accident  that  can  possibly  arise  either  at  the  moment 
of  the  injury,  or  during  the  progress  of  the  treatment.  The  propriety  of  this 
arrangement  will  become  more  obvious  as  we  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.  In  adopting  this  plan,  I  shall  treat  successively,  and  as  concisely  as 
possible,  of  fractures  complicated  with  wounds,  hemorrhage,  dislocation,  com- 
minution of  the  bone,  excessive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  erysipelas,  pyemia, 
and,  lastly,  tetanus. 

Complicated  fractures  may  be  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitudinal,  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence  being  in  the  order  here  enumerated.  They  are  always 
caused  by  mechanical  violence,  as  gunshot,  falls  from  a  great  height,  severe  blows, 
or  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  wagon,  or  railway  car.  Complicated 
fractures  from  the  latter  cause  have,  of  late,  become  very  common,  and  are  a 
frequent  source  of  loss  of  limb  and  life. 

The  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  fracture  are,  like  those  of  simple  fracture, 
sometimes  extremely  obscure,  requiring  great  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  to  determine  their  character.  In  general,  however,  they  are  suflQcicutly 
well  marked  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as  attend  other  acci- 
dents, especially  if  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  examining  the  parts  before 
the  supervention  of  much  swelling.  There  are  usually  greater  pain  and  shock 
than  in  an  ordinary  fracture,  the  resulting  inflammation  is  more  severe,  and  there 
is  grc^ater  risk  of  violent  secondary  effects,  as  erysipelas,  gangrene,  copious  sup- 
puration, necrosis,  caries,  prostration,  hectic  irritation,  and  tetanus.  In  fact, 
complicated  fractures  are  among  the  most  serious  occurrences  that  are  met  with 
in  practice,  being  alike  perplexing  to  the  surgeon  and  dangerous  to  the  patient ; 
demanding  the  nicest  judgment  and  skill  for  their  successful  management,  and 
entailing,  not  unfrequently,  the  greatest  possible  suffering,  horrible  deformity, 
and  loss  of  limb,  if  not  also  of  life.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
complicated  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  are  more  dangerous  and  diOicult  of 
management,  as  well  as  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  distortion  and  permanent 
lameness,  than  those  of  the  superior. 

The  process  of  repair  in  com[)licated  fracture  proceeds  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  the  simple  form  of  the  lesion,  only  that  it  is  usually  more  tedious,  and  that 
it  is  attended  with  a  larger  quantity  of  callus.  When  there  is  a  wound  in  the 
soft  parts,  the  union  is  generally  effected  through  the  medium  of  granulations, 
which,  arising  from  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  ultimately  assume  the  ossific  dis« 
position,  and  thus  form  the  connecting  link  between  them. 

The  ireaiment  of  this  form  of  fracture  varies  according  to  the  circumstances 
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of  the  ease,  or  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  complication  ;  a  fact  which  impocea 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail. 

When  the  case  is  complicated  with  a  loound  in  the  soft  parts,  constitutiiig 
what  is  usually  called  a  compound  fraciurey  fig.  351,  and  the  limR  is  deemed 
capable  of  preservation,  the  first  and  most  important  consideration  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fracture.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  putting  the  limb  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  relaxing  its  muscles,  and  by  well-directed  and  geotle 
efforts  at  extension  and  counter-extension,  along  with  proper  maDipoIation, 
especially  if  the  fracture  is  transverse,  and  the  opening  large ;  but  if  it  is 
oblique,  and  there  is  a  projection  of  one  or  both  ends  of  the  fragments,  they 
occasionally  fail,  and  compel  us  to  resort  to  other  measures.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  soft  parts  which  seem  to  gird  or  bind  the  bone,  and  prevent  it 
from  yielding,  should  be  carefully  divided,  when  a  renewed  attempt  at  rednction 
will  probably  be  successful.  Should  every  reasonable  effort  of  the  kind,  however, 
prove  fruitless,  then,  instead  of  leaving  the  bone  in  its  exposed  situation,  where 

Fig.  351. 


Fracture  of  the  leg,  complicated  with  wonod  and  commiiiQtion  of  the  bona. 

it  would  be  sure  to  die,  the  proper  plan  will  be  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  it,  espe- 
cially if  it  terminate  in  a  very  long  and  narrow  point. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  wound,  its  edges  should  be  carefully 
approximated  by  suture  and  plaster,  aided  by  collodion  to  exclude  the  air ;  or, 
instead  of  this,  the  wound  may  be  covered  with  a  light  compress  wet  with  blood, 
and  supported  by  a  bandage.  In  this  way,  a  compound  fracture  may  occasion- 
ally be  speedily  converted  into  a  simple  one,  union  sometimes  occurring  in  a  few 
days. 

The  hemorrhage  in  complicated  fracture  may  be  open  or  concealed,  according 
as  there  is  a  wound  or  no  wound ;  arterial  or  venous ;  insignificant  or  copious. 
In  the  first  case,  the  bleeding  will  manifest  itself  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  to 
be  arrested  by  ligature  or  compression ;  in  the  second,  it  will  be  indicated,  if  it 
is  at  all  considerable,  by  unusual  swelling,  attended  with  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
or  unusual  softness,  and  by  more  or  less  discoloration  of  the  integuments.  If 
the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  has  been  severed,  there  will  be  an  absence  of  pul- 
sation in  the  parts  below,  with  coldness  of  the  surface.  When  no  doubt  remains 
concerning  the  diagnosis  in  such  a  case,  the  main  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  exposed 
some  distance  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  ligated ;  or,  if  this  is  deemed 
improper,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  bloody  tumor,  and,  its  contents  being 
turned  out,  the  divided  artery  is  sought  and  secured  above  and  below  the  seat 
of  injury.  This,  in  fact,  is  usually  the  preferable  procedure,  especially  as  there 
must  frequently  be  considerable  uncertainty  whether  the  effusion  is  arterial  or 
venous ;  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  thus  leads  to  the  performance  of  a  most 
serious  operation  in  a  case  where  one  of  a  most  simple  character  might  suffice. 

When  the  fracture  is  attended  with  a  dislocatioriy  the  case  necessarily  assoines 
a  very  serious  character,  as  it  may  give  rise,  especially  if  the  joint  involved  is 
a  large  one,  or  the  bone  greatly  shattered,  to  the  question  of  primary  amputa* 
tion.    In  such  an  eNeut  l^^^  mo^X  ^x^^fv^w^^^  ^\^\%<^\sl'«aUL  ^^CtAn  find  it  dimcnll 
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to  come  to  a  prompt  and  correct  decision.  The  principal  circumstances  which 
should  induce  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb  are,  the  integrity  of  the 
patient's  health  at  the  time  ot  the  injury,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  his  pre- 
Tious  habits,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  dislocation,  or  the  almost  total  al)seucc 
of  complication,  as  it  respects  the  affected  joint.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
location is  compound,  and  the  bone  is  badly  broken,  at  the  same  time  perhaps 
that  it  protrudes  at  the  articulation  ;  if  all  these  injuries  exist,  or  if,  along  with 
them,  serious  mischief  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  soft  parts,  as  a  violent  C(mtu- 
sion  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  or  the  laceration  of  important  vessels  or  nerves, 
no  doubt  should  be  entertained  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  performed  after  the  occurrence  of  reaction  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  parties  concerned.  I  believe  that  a  compound  fracture,  extending  into  a 
large  joint,  as  the  knee  or  ankle,  and  attended  with  extensive  rupture  of  the 
ligaments,  muscles,  and  other  structures,  should  always,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
treated  in  this  way.  It  is  true  a  case  apparently  of  the  most  desperate  character 
occasionally  recovers,  but  such  a  consideration  should  not  have  too  much  weight, 
or  induce  us  to  neglect  a  measure  which  is  sanctioned  not  less  by  reason  than  by 
experience. 

When  the  case  is  not  such  as  to  demand  amputation,  the  dislocation  should 
always  be  reduced  before  an  attenij)t  is  made  to  adjust  the  fracture.  Great  dif- 
ficulty will  sometimes  attend  such  an  operation,  but  this  may  usually  be  over- 
come by  patience  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  means  furnished  by  modern 
improvement.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  postpone  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  until 
the  bone  has  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  requisite 
manipulation ;  one  of  two  things  would  be  almost  sure  to  happen  in  such  a 
case,  either  a  reproduction  of  the  fracture,  or  an  utter  failure  to  replace  the  lux- 
ated bone. 

The  most  common  causes  of  comminuted  fracture  are,  gunshot  violence,  railroad 
accidents,  falls  from  a  great  height,  and  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage. 
If  the  bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  any  of  them  are  completely  de- 
tached, or  so  loose  as  to  render  their  reunion  improbable,  ail  such  pieces  ought 
to  be  carefully  removed ;  after  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  gently 
approximated,  and  kept  in  position  by  sutures  and  adhesive  strips,  covered  with 
collodion.  The  limb,  surrounded  by  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  and  supported  by 
appropriate  apparatus,  is  placed  in  an  easy  i)osition,  and  care  is  taken  to  mode- 
rate inflammation  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means.  If  the  wound  suppurates, 
it  must  be  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice  or  the  warm  water-dressing,  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  injured  bone. 

When  the  fracture  is  complicated  with  violent  contusion  of  the  soft  structures, 
the  retentive  apparatus  should  be  applied  rather  slackly,  and  the  parts  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  cold  water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  opium.  If  the  inflammation  run  high,  recourse  may  be  had  to  bleed- 
ing, purgatives,  and  antimonials.  The  limb  is  carefully  watched,  in  order  that 
prompt  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  change  as  soon  as  it  arises. 

In  consequence  of  injury  sustained  by  the  skin,  either  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, or  from  the  pressure  of  the  bandage,  the  cuticle  is  sometimes  raised  into 
little  veaicleSf  filled  with  a  thin,  limpid,  reddish,  or  yellow  fluid.  Such  an  occur- 
rence always  awakens  anxiety  both  in  the  patient  and  practitioner,  especially  if 
he  is  young  and  inexperienced,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  gan- 
grene. From  this,  however,  it  may  always  bo  easily  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  lividity,  severe  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  excessive  action.  The  proper 
treatment  consists  in  puncturing  the  vesicles  with  a  fine  needle,  and  using  tho 
warm  or  cold  water-dressing. 

If  the  principal  artery,  vein,  or  nerve  of  a  limb  has  been  destroyed,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  around,  the  ease 
will  probably  require  amputation,  e^iedally  if  time  hat  boea  MTere  shock  or 
extensive  hemorrhage,  with  prevloas  deraogenv  haalth.     Such 

n  case  is,  at  all  events,  a  bad  one,  liable  t»  l  if  nofc 

also  of  life.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pibi 
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the  midst  of  the  torn  and  broken  stractnres,  and  the  patient  is  yonng  and  vigor- 
ous,  although  he  may  have  bled  severely,  we  should  by  all  means  make  an  attempt 
to  save  the  limb,  having  previously  explained  to  the  patient  and  his  friends  the 
risk  which  such  an  undertaking  involves.  Some  of  the  most  gratifying  results 
that  reward  the  care  and  skill  of  the  practitioner  are  cases  of  fracture  compli- 
cated with  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  structures  and  comminotion  of  the 
bones.  I  have  several  times  succeeded  in  eflfecting  excellent  cures  when,  the 
main  artery  being  intact,  the  limb  hung  merely  by  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  skin  and  muscle,  and  when  I  was  compelled  to  remove  a  number  of  pieces  of 
bone,  or  even  saw  off  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 

Accidents  after  Complicated  Fractures, — The  most  common  and  important 
accidents  after  complicated  fractures  are  erysipelas,  oedema,  abscess,  gangrene, 
spasm,  tetanus,  pyemia,  delirium,  and  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs. 

JErysipelas  usually  comes  on  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  injury.  The  disease  is  most  liable  to  appear  in  persons  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  in  such  as  are  dyspeptic,  or  enfeebled  by  previous  suffering, 
and  generally  adds  very  much  to  the  danger  of  the  case,  perhaps  already  suffi- 
ciently grave  before.  Its  extent  and  continuance  will  depend  upon  yarioas 
circumstances,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  treatment  is  conducted  upon  general  principles,  our  main  reliance  being 
upon  the  correction  of  the  secretions,  and  the  support  of  the  system,  by  fresh 
air,  quinine,  iron,  milk-punch,  nutritious  food,  and  anodynes,  with  the  topical  ap- 
plication of  dilate  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  occurrence  of  cedema  is  sufficiently  common  in  complicated  fractures  of 
old,  dilapidated  subjects,  and  is  best  remedied  by  the  bandage,  aided  by  spiritu- 
ous lotions,  tonics,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  Punctures  will  seldom  be  necessary, 
and  should  always  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Abscesses,  diffuse,  painful,  and  troublesome,  may  form  at  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture, or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  either  case,  the  matter  should  be  speedilj 
evacuated ;  otherwise  it  may  not  only  cause  extensive  havoc  among  the  soft  parts, 
but  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  with  risk  of  pyemia  and 
phlebitis. 

Gangrene  may  be  produced  by  injudicious  bandaging  obstructing  the  circula- 
tion, excessive  inflammation,  or  injury  of  the  main  artery,  vein,  or  nerve  of  the 
affected  limb.  The  occurrence  is  most  common  in  unhealthy  subjects  and  in 
young  persons  after  railway  and  other  severe  accidents,  and  often  makes  fatal 
progress  before  its  presence  is  suspected  by  the  patient  or  his  attendant.  Great 
pain  in  the  part,  of  a  smarting,  pungent,  or  burning  character,  accompanied  with 
discoloration  and  tumefaction  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  should  always 
excite  alarm  and  lead  to  a  thorough  examination.  Tight  bandaging  in  particular 
should  be  avoided  in  complicated  fractures,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
treatment. 

Severe  spasm  frequently  attends  this  class  of  injuries,  but  as  this  subject  has 
already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  simple  fractures,  nothing  further  need 
be  said  respecting  it  here. 

Pyemia,  as  an  effect  of  complicated  fracture,  is  uncommon,  at  least  in  private 
practice,  except  when  the  accident  has  been  caused  by  railway  injury,  the  burst- 
ing of  a  gun,  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  or  some  similar  violence.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  usual  insidious  character,  and  generally  sets  in  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  its  approach  being  announced  by  violent  rigors,  alternating 
with  flushes  of  heat,  great  depression  of  the  system,  delirium,  and  excessive  rest- 
lessness. The  structures  which  are  most  apt  to  suffer  are  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
joints,  and  connective  tissues.  The  treatment  is  supportant  and  alterant ;  by 
quinine,  brandy,  and  nourishing  broths,  for  the  former;  by  mercury,  in  mode- 
rately large  and  properly  sustained  doses,  for  the  latter.  In  genera],  such  cases 
fare  badly,  death  occurring  within  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
despite  our  best  directed  efforts. 

TetannSj  in  complicated  fractures,  is  most  liable  to  supervene  in  nenrons,  irri- 
table subjects,  during  \iol  YJ^^xYiftT,  ^\Oao>\^\\.TDi%i^  \a5B.^  ^v^^«:&.^  reason  of 
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the  year,  as  well  as  in  every  description  of  individnals.  It  is  an  extremely 
formidable  symptom,  which  should  be  promptly  met  by  the  removal  of  the  affected 
parts,  and  by  large  quantities  of  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  remedies.  If  occa- 
sionally a  case  is  cured  without  amputation,  it  forms  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
In  such  an  event,  there  is  no  time  for  delay ;  whatever  is  done  must  be  done 
qaickly  and  effectively,  at  the  very  inception  of  the  disease,  before  there  is  any  . 
decided  evidence  of  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 

Traumatic  delirium  is  sufficiently  frequent  after  these  accidents,  especially  in 
old  intemperate  persons,  and  should  be  treated  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Congealion  of  the  lungs  and  other  internal  organs,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
injuries,  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  elderly  persons,  as  a  result  of  a  determination 
of  blood  either  from  actual  irritation  or  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  vessels  from 
protracted  confinement.  As  such  attacks  are  very  apt  to  prove  disastrous,  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  prevent  them,  by  getting  the  patient  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible out  upon  crutches  into  the  open  air. 

AmpukUion, — The  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  call  for  primary  ampu- 
tation have  already  been  casually  alluded  to,  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  the 
operation  should  always  be  performed,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever,  along  with  a 
shattered  or  comminuted  condition  of  the  fractured  bone,  there  is  extensive  lacera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts,  with  almost  total  disorganization  of  their  substance.  It  is 
true,  as  was  before  intimated,  that  apparently  desperate  cases  are  sometimes  cured, 
and  that  limbs,  so  mashed  and  wounded  as  to  render  amputation  the  only  pro- 
bable chance  of  success,  are  now  and  then  saved.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
such  instances  are  extremely  rare,  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  protracted 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  the  likelihood  that  he  will  ultimately  perish,  the 
reasons  for  performing  immediate  amputation  are,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Percivall  Pott,  "  vindicable  upon  every  principle  of  humanity  or  chirurgic  know- 
ledge. " 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  cases  to  occur  in  which  the  fracture  is  muHiple,  or  in 
which  the  bone  is  broken  at  several  points,  but  where  the  upper  fracture  is  per- 
fectly simple,  and  perhaps  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  limb  which  it  is  desirable 
to  preserve.  Hence  it  becomes  an  important  question  how  the  surgeon  sliould 
act  in  such  an  event.  To  my  mind,  the  subject  is  a  very  plain  one.  If  it  is 
really  important  to  save  the  broken  bone  beyond  the  part  that  must  necessarily 
come  off,  in  order  to  make  a  longer  and  better  stump,  there  can  certainly  be  no 
objection  to  such  a  course,  provided,  however,  that  the  proximal  fracture  is  per- 
fectly simple  in  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  structures, 
endangering  limb  and  life  by  gangrene  or  other  bad  consequences.  I  have  more 
than  once  adopted  this  plan,  and  have  not,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  had  any  cause  to 
regret  it  No  sensible  surgeon  would,  of  course,  allow  a  bone  to  remain,  under 
Buch  circumstances,  if  it  were  comminuted,  or  if,  the  fracture  being  simple,  there 
were  serious  injury  of  the  muscles,  integuments,  or  other  important  textures ;  to 
do  so  would  only  be  to  trifle  with  the  safety  of  the  case. 

Secondary  amputation  may  be  required  when,  after  an  attempt  to  save  a  limb, 
and  the  employment  of  suitable  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  parts  become  gan- 
grenous ;  or  when  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture  is  prevented  by  profuse  sup- 
puration, and  the  paticmt  is  gradually  worn  out  by  diarrhcea  and  colliquative 
sweats.  In  the  first  case,  the  o])eration  is  performed  as  soon  as  the  mortification 
is  arrested,  and  there  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dead  and 
living  parts ;  in  the  second,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  suppuration  can- 
not be  arrested,  and  that  the  patient  has  still  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  pain 
and  shock  which  must  necessarily  attend  its  performance. 

4.  INCOMPLETE  FRACTURES  OR  BENDING  OF  THE  B0NS8. 

The  bones  are  liable  not  only  to  break,  but  also  to  bend,  as  Been  in  fifft.  ^ 
and  353.     Such  an  accident  can  only  happen  in  younff  aob 
infanta  and  children,  in  whom  the  osseona  tiiSiLQ,  conlM 
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Fig.  353. 


Incomplete  fhicture  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 


animal  matter,  is  comparatively  soft,  flexible,  and  elastic.     Bending  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  especially  the  frontal  and  parietal,  is  occasionally  witnessed  at  sn 

early  age,  as  an   effect  of  ex- 
Fig.  352.  ternal  violence,  as  that,  for  in- 
stance, produced  when  a  child 
falls,   head   foremost,  down  a 
flight  of  stairs,   or  out  of  a 
second  story  window  upon  the 
pavement  below.     Under  sudi 
circumstances,       the      cranial 
bones,  at  the  part  struck,  are 
depressed  beyond  their  natural 
level,  and  yet  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  anj 
fracture,    strictly     so    called; 
they   are    merely   bent  or  in- 
dented, and  if  no  untoward  oc- 
currence take  place,  they  will, 
generally  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  resume  their  proper  position  by  their  own  resiliency,  aided  doubtless  by 
the  locomotive  action  of  the  brain,  propelling  them  outwards  away  from  its 
surface.     In  an  adult,  an  accident,  capable  of  producing  such  a  result,  w*ould 
almost  certainly  lead  to  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  that  probably  of  a  very  grare 
character ;  for  the  reason  that  the  cranial  bones,  after  a  certain  time,  are  always 
loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  presence  of  which  renders  them  more  or  less  brittle,  and 
thus  predisposes  them  to  fracture.     This  tendency  to  fracture  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  in  years,  and  is,  consequently,  most  distinctly  marked  in 
old  age  and  decrepitude,  in  which  the  osseous  tissue,  almost  destitute  of  animal 
substance,  generally  yields  under  the  slightest  force,  the  accident  frequently 
eventuating  in  incurable  injury. 

Bending  of  the  bones  was  icicidentally  observed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
practitioners  in  the  last  century,  and,  indeed,  even  prior  to  that  period;  but  the 
first  systematic  account  of  it  was  published  in  1810,  by  Professor  Jurine,  of 
Geneva.  In  1821,  it  was  described  by  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Professor  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 

I  have  myself  met  with  this  accident  in  ten  cases,  in  children  whose  ages 
varied  from  three  to  eleven  years,  three  being  girls,  and  the  remainder  boys. 
Although  it  is  most  common  in  the  ulna,  radius,  and  clavicle,  it  also  sometimes 
occurs  in  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  as  the  humerus,  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  and 
ribs.  External  violence  alone  is  capable  of  producing  this  lesion.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  cases  in  which  it  was  occasioned  by  muscular  contraction. 
In  fact,  considering  that  bending  of  the  bones  is  exclusively  confined  to  children, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  accident  could  arise  from  such  a  cause  ;  certainly 
not,  unless  there  existed  extraordinary  muscular  development  with  remarkable 
flexibility  of  the  osseous  tissue,  a  condition  of  things  hardly  compatible  with  a 
healthy  state  of  the  system.  In  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  which  suffer  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  the  injury  usually  originates  from  force  applied  in- 
directly, as,  for  example,  when  a  child,  in  the  act  of  falling,  instinctively  throws 
out  the  arm  to  protect  the  body,  and  so  receives  the  shock  upon  the  hand,  the 
concussion  concentrating  and  exploding  upon  the  radius,  or  the  radius  and  ulna. 
In  one  of  my  cases,  the  bend  was  produced  by  the  body  of  the  child  being  sud- 
denly propelled  against  the  forearm  at  a  moment  when  the  elbow  was  planted 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  wrist  lying  upon  a  stool.  Flexion  of  the  clavicle  is  the 
result  either  of  direct  violence,  or  of  force  applied  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
especially  if  the  body  is  at  the  same  time  propelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  fall. 

The  seat  of  this  lesion  is  variable ;  in  the  long  bones,  as  those,  for  instance, 
of  the  forearm,  it  usuaWy  ocexxx^  «h  «^kox\,  ^vs\»iaa^\i^Q.^  \.Vife\t  xskvldle^  but  it  may 
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also  take  place  higher  up,  or  further  down.  The  radius  and  ulna  may  both  suffer 
synchronously,  but  very  frequently  one  alone  is  affected,  or,  if  both  are  impli- 
cated, they  do  not  suffer  in  an  equal  degree. 

Judging  from  the  cases  of  this  accident  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  generally  happens  without  any  particular  predis- 
position, cither  constitutional  or  local.  In  every  instance  of  the  kind,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  injury  was  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

What  is  the  precise  nature  of  this  lesion  ?  Is  it  really,  as  the  name  implies, 
a  mere  bending  of  the  bones,  or  is  it  a  flexion  combined  with  partial  fracture  ? 
These  questions  are  easily  answered.  Jn  very  young  subjects,  as  in  children 
not  more  than  a  few  years  of  age,  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  lesion,  the 
osseous  fibres  are  merely  extended  or  stretched,  so  as  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
drawn  out  of  their  natural  course ;  in  cases  of  an  opposite  character,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  while  some  of  the  fibres  are  bent,  others  are 
both  bent  and  broken.  These  conclusions  are  beautifully  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Hamilton  upon  the  bones  of  young  chickens,  which,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  week,  and  consequently  before  the  completion  of  the  ossific 
process,  could  be  readily  bent  without  fracture  to  an  angle  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  degrees;  whereas,  the  bones  of  older  chickens,  thus  treated, 
always  partially  broke,  their  fibres  being  incapable  of  withstanding  the  force  used 
in  flexing  them. 

These  partial  fractures,  sometimes  called  inierperiosteal,  from  the  fact  that 
the  fibrous  envelop  of  the  bones  remains  intact,  bear  a  close  resemblance,  in  the 
mode  of  their  production,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  injury,  to  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  a  green  hickory  stick,  forcibly  bent  ovpr  the  knee,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  any  external  sign  of  fracture,  although  it  will  be 
found,  upon  making  a  section  of  the  wood,  that  many  of  its  fibres  have  actually 
been  broken,  while  others,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number,  have  merely  been 
bent. 

The  symptoms  attendant  upon  this  accident  are  pain  and  deformity  at  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  and  absence  of  crepitation.  The  pain 
varies  in  degree,  being  sometimes  slight,  at  other  times  severe ;  swelling  soon 
supervenes,  and  the  part  feels  numb  and  heavy.  A  marked  curvature,  generally 
very  gentle,  but  sometimes  quite  abrupt,  always  exi?ts  at  the  affected  part,  and 
can  seldom  be  completely  effaced  without  the  application  of  very  considerable 
force  ;  indeed,  often  not  without  breaking  the  bone  entirely  across,  especially  if 
it  was  partially  fractured  previously.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  usually  at  the 
convexity  of  the  curvature  a  slight  depression,  capable  of  receiving  the  point  of 
the  finger,  its  boundaries  being  formed  by  rough,  sharp,  bony  fibres.  Further 
than  this  there  is  no  displacement,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  there  any  crepi- 
tation. The  use  of  the  limb  is  always  greatly  impaired,  but  not  completely 
destroyed,  as  it  commonly  is  in  ordinary  fracture.  Finally,  I  may  mention,  as 
another  highly  important  and  diagnostic  sign,  the  great  difiiculty  which  is  so 
frequently  experienced  in  restoring  the  parts  to  their  proper  position. 

The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  that 
of  ordinary  fractures.  When  the  bones  are  merely  bent,  slight  pressure  and 
extension  will  usually  suffice  to  accomplish  restoration,  the  affected  parts  being 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  retrace  their  former  steps.  If  flexion  be  conjoined 
with  partial  solution  of  continuity,  the  reduction  will  necessarily  be  more  diffl- 
cnlt,  and  may,  in  fact,  altogether  fail,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  osseoOB 
fibres  are  interlocked  with  each  other,  and  the  inability  which  is  ezperi 
disengaging  them,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  slip  back  into  their  propi 
However  this  may  be,  the  attempts  to  remove  the  curvatura  'bj  eiel 
pressure  should  neither  be  too  violent  nor  too  long  contlnoed,  Iei| 
injurious.  The  object  should  be  to  restore  as  much  as  we  can  by  gw 
what  cannot  be  effected  in  this  manner,  may  well  be  left  ^  '* 
time,  the  absorption  of  the  broken  and  resisting  osseons  i 
of  the  muscles,  which  seldom  fail  to  reinstate  the  parts,  f 
eight  weeks  may  elapse  before  the  final  completion  of  the  cw 
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found  tha  nse  of  leather  Bplinte,  well  padded,  and  accurately  shaped  to  the  linli, 
of  great  service  in  brining  the  bonea  into  their  proper  relations.  When  tie 
accident  is  followed  by  undue  inflammation,  recourse  mast  be  had  to  the  dbqiI 
antipblo^stic  remedies,  especially  leeching  and  cooling  lotions. 

There  is  a  variety  of  partial  fracture,  known  by  the  term  fiwurt,  wbich  it 
peculiar  to  the  bones  of  elderly  Bubjucts,  no  well-marked  instance  of  it  htviiij 
ever  boon  met  with  in  infants  and  children.     Such  an  occurrence,  which  is,  in 
general,  much  more  interesting  in  a  pathological  than  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  IB  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  ekull,  especially  along  its  base,  wbtrtit 
IB  always  associated  with  severe,  and  frequently  fatal,  injury  of  the  brain  ind  iu 
envelops.     The  fissures  in  many  of  these  cases  are  most  extensive,  involviDfc  tbe 
sphenoid,  occipital,  temporal,  frontal,  and  perhaps  even  the  ethmoid  and  parietil 
bones.     In  the  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton  the  occurrence  is  more  rare ;  hot 
examples  arc  occasionally  Been  both  in  the  long,  short,  and  flat  bones,  ts  the 
result  of  external  violence,  generally  directly  applied,  though  sometimei  in^ 
reetly.    The  accident  is,  now  and  then,  produced  by  gunshot  injury.    The  lenon, 
however  induced,  consists  essentially  in  a  forcible  separation  of  the  oEseooa 
fibres,  and  exhibits  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms;    the  crack  eometimn 
extending  through  the  entire  thiclcncss  of  a  bone,  at  other  times  merely  throng 
its  outer  tabic,  and  at  other  times,  again,  involving  both  the  compact  and  areolu 
tissues,  but  not  passing  completely  through  tliem.     The  length  of  tbe  fissare 
varies  from  a  few  lines  to  a  number  of  inches,  perhaps  sa  many  as  six  or  eight, 
although  this  is  exceedingly  uncommon.     The  width  of  the  crevice  is  generally 
very  slight,  perhaps  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  penknife.     In  rare 
cases,  08  when  it  involves  the  extremity  of  a  bone,  it  may  gap  somewhat,  so  u 
to  give  the  part  the  appearance  as  if  it  couBisted  of  two  fragments,  firmly  adhe- 
rent at  one  end.     Finally,  the  fissure  may  be  Btraight,  curved,  or  aogular. 

Of  the  rarity  of  this  lesion,  as  an  uncomplicated  occnrrence,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  there  arc  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  well- 
marked  specimens  of  it  in  all  the  osteologieal  cabinets  of  this  city.  As  a  conjoint 
affection,  it  is  occasionally  mot  with  in  compound  fracture.s,  especially  when 
cooped  by  railway  accidents.  There  are  no  signs  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
injury  can  be  distinguished  during  life ;  a  circumstance  which  i^  the  less  to  be 

regretted,  because  the  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
Fig.  354.  ordinary  wounds,  frocturcs,  and  contusions,  with  which  it  is  so 

generally  associated. 


5.  DIASTASIS  oa  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BONES  AT  THEIB  EPIFST6ES. 

The  extremities  of  the  bones  of  young  subjects  are,  as  is 
well  known,  united  to  their  shafts,  or  Imdies,  by  means  of  car- 
tilaginous matter,  which,  in  some  of  the  pieces,  and  in  some 
individuals,  docs  not  assume  the  osseous  form  until  after  the 
twenty-first  year,  and  occosionally.  indeed,  not  until  even  a 
later  period.  Up  to  this  time,  consequently,  these  junctions 
arc  liable  to  be  severed,  so  as  to  allow  the  contiguous  ex- 
tremities to  seporate  from  each  other,  and  it  is  this  occurrence 
that  constitutes  what  is  technically  called  diastasis,  as  seen  in 
fig.  354. 

It  is  probable  that  this  accident  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
skeleton  united  in  this  way,  although  there  are  doubtless  some 
in  which  it  is  more  common  than  in  others.  Its  occasional 
existence  has  been  recognized,  by  dissection,  in  the  humprus, 
radius,  femur,  and  tibia,  and  there  arc  few  systematic  treatiaes 
which  do  not  allude  to  it  as  being  now  and  then  met  with  in 
some  of  tlie  other  bones.  The  most  common  cause  of  diastasis 
is  a  wrench  of  the  part,  violent  traction,  or  a  severe  fall.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  produced  by  muscular  contra^ 
UoQ',  ui&,  Ml  &«  ci^Cbm  \tw\^,\\.  vb  <cuel^  the  result  of  direct 
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Tioleace,  u,  for  iostance,  the  kick  of  k  horse,  or  the  paRsagic  of  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage,  such  an  accident  more  generally  eventuating  in  fracture  of  the  bones 
than  in  a  separation  of  their  epiphyses.  The  lesion  may  happen  at  any  period 
of  life,  prior  to  the  completion  of  ossi6cation,  but  is  most  common  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fiflecnlh  year.  Its  occurrence  in  midolc-aged  and  elderly  subjects  is,  for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  intpossible.  Qirls  are  more  prone  to  it  than  boys, 
oving,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  frequently  exposed  to  its  exciting 
causes.  The  affection,  like  fracture,  may  be  simple,  coinpouad,  or  complicated. 
Casea  are  noticed  in  which  the  diastasis  is  blended  with  fracture  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  that  small  processes  of  bone 
are  dragged  away  with  the  epiphyses 

The  sjftnptonig  of  this  lesion  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  fracture. 
Its  existence  may  generally  be  suspected  when  an  accident  affecting  a  bone 
occurs  in  a  young  subject,  in  the  ncighborfaood  of  a  joint ;  when  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  arc  transverse,  or  nearly  so  ;  when  the  articular  piece  retains  its  posi- 
tion, while  the  other  mores  about;  and,  lastly,  when  the  crepitation  produced  by 
rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fragments  against  cacli  other  is  of  an  unusually  doll, 
rough,  grafing  character.  Moreover,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  parts, 
when  once  reduced,  are  less  liable  to  be  dragged  asunder  by  the  action  of  the 
moacles  than  in  case  of  fracture. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  union  taking  place  quite  as  promptly  as 
in  fracture.     The  treatment  is  also  tlie  same  aa  in  the  latter  accident.     « 


6.    CNDNITED  FBACTCRES. 

Fractures  occasionally  refuse  to  unite,  either  in  consequence  of  causes  inherent 
in  the  part  or  system,  or  on  account  o^  mismanagement  growing  ont  of  tho 
surgeon's  want  of  attention  and  skill,  or  else  out  of  the  patient's  own  misconduct. 
It  is  practically  important  that  a  distinction 

shoald  be  drawn  petwccn  a  fracture  that  unites  Fig-  35S. 

tardily  and  one  that  does  not  unite  at  all,  or 
only  through  the  medium  of  fibrous,  ligament- 
ous, or  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue.  Slow  con- 
solidation is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  the 
parts  may  be  loth  to  take  on  the  requisite 
degree  of  ossific  action,  and  the  result  may  ho 
that  a  fracture  that  is  ordinarily  repaired  in 
four  or  Bre  weeks,  may,  perhaps,  be  still  im- 
perfectly united  at  the  end  of  twice  that  period. 
The  process  of  restoration  is  only  held  in  abey- 
ance, neither  advancing  nor  receding ;  by  and 
by  it  begins  again,  and  then  often  proceeds 
with  its  wonted  rapidity.  Such  cases  are 
frequently  very  trying  to  the  surgeon's  pa- 
tience, but  they  generally  turn  out  well  in  the 
end,  provided  sufficient  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  parts  in  their  proper  relations. 
In  the  ununited  fracture,  on  tho  other  hand, 
the  process  of  consolidation  is  cither  com- 
pletely prevented,  or,  after  having  progressed 
for  some  time,  is  at  length  permanently  ar- 
rested. Under  these  circumstances,  the  ends 
of  the  fragments  are  gradually  rounded  off  by  absorption,  and  remain  either 
entirely  loose  and  disconnected,  or  they  become  adherent  through  the  medium  of 
fibrous,  ligamentous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous  matter.  Sometimes  an  adrentitioiu 
joint  is  formed,  as  in  fig.  355,  provided  with  a  mors  f  '•  antOTlal 

membrane,  thns  permitting  the  ends  of  the  bon*  ' 
great  facility. 
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Want  of  reunion  in  a  fracture  may  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  cQum, 
some  of  them  resident  in  the  parts  themselves,  otht^  connected  with  the  sygtem. 
Thus,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  a  clot  of  blood,  or  of  apiece 
of  muscle,  tendon,  or  bone.     An  instance  is  mentioned  where  the  consolidation 
of  a  fracture  was  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  musket  ball.     Fragility,  soft- 
ening, and  other  affections  of  the  bones  are  usually  enumerated  as  circarostances 
interfering  with  the  reparative  process,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  influ- 
ence has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cased 
of  this  kind,  the  fracture  unites  as  readily  as  when  the  bones  are  perfectly  healthy. 
Too  much  motion,  the  long-continued  use  of  cold  water,  especially  in  persons  of 
a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  and  tight  bandaging,  may  also  bring  about  this 
result.     Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  case  in  which,  from  the  latter  cause,  the  con- 
solidation of  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  was  delayed  for  nearly  a  twelvemontL 
The  limb  had  become  excessively  atrophied  from  the  protracted  and  injudicioos 
employment  of  the  roller,  and  it  was  not  until  after  it  had  been  entirely  laid 
aside,  and  the  man  had  been  permitted  to  exercise  upon  crutches  in  the  open  air, 
that  nature  could  be  induced  to  commence  the  process  of  repair,  fron^  which  slie 
had  been  so  long  detained  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Old  age  is  no  barrier  to  reunion,  provided  the  patient  is  in  good  health  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  and  the  fracture  is  not  complicated.  I  have  met  with 
several  cases  of  fracture  of  the  humerus,  in  persons  after  the  eightieth  year,  in 
whom  ttie  consolidation  took  place  in  the  usual  time. 

But  the  most  common  of  all  the  local  causes  of  tardy  reunion,  in  injuries  of  this 
kind,  are  motion  and  imperfect  apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  Either 
of  these  circumstances  will  inevitably  interfere  with,  if  not  effectually  prevent,  the 
consolidating  process,  however  favorable  the  condition  of  the  system  itself  may 
be  to  a  cure.  Hence,  as  stated  elsewhere,  the  absolute  necessity,  in  every  instance 
of  fracture,  of  carefully  guarding  against  these  occurrences  until  the  process  of 
repair  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  the  fragments,  so  to  speak,  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  \ 

Fractures  situated  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  arteries  unite  less 
rapidly  than  those  situated  further  off,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  interfere  more 
or  less  with  the  circulation  and  nourishment  of  the  osseous  tissue.  It  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  laceration  of  these  vessels,  as  occasionally  happens  both  in  simple 
and  compound  fractures,  might  be  a  cause  of  non-consolidation,  especially  when 
conjoined  with  other  unpropitious  circumstances.  Statistics  vshow  that,  when 
the  supply  of  blood  is  cut  off,  to  any  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  impose  upon 
the  periosteum  the  exclusive  duty  of  nourishing  the  fragments,  either  one  or  both 
pieces  will  become  atrophied,  their  walls  being  visibly  thinned,  and  their  areolar 
structure  rarefied. 

Inadequate  supply  of  nervous  influence  may  be  a  cause  of  non-union.  A  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Travers  beautifully  illustrates  this  point.  A  patient  had  a  frac- 
ture in  the  arm  and  another  in  the  leg,  complicated  with  an  injury  of  the  spine 
which  palsied  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  The  broken  humerus  readily  united, 
but  the  tibia  and  fibula  refused  to  heal. 

Want  of  union  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments,  or  even  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fragments  themselves.  A  very 
singular  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  observation  in  1856,  in  a  man  53  years 
old.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  received  two  simple  fractures  of  the  right 
humerus,  at  an  interval  of  three  months,  one  being  situated  about  the  middle  of 
the  bone,  the  other  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  up.  The  first  was  repaired  in  the 
usual  time,  but  the  second  refused  to  unite,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  becoming 
rounded  off,  as  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  joint ;  the  process  gradually  pro- 
ceeding, the  whole  bone  was  finally  absorbed,  nothing  remaining  except  its  con- 
dyles and  a  little  of  its  head.  The  period  occupied  in  the  absorption  was  about 
six  years,  the  general  health  being  all  the  while  unimpaired.  The  muscles  of 
the  arm  are  well  developed,  and,  when  thrown  into  powerful  action,  are  capable 
of  diminishing  the  interval  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  to  the  extent  of 
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several  inches.     Althoagh  the  man  is  unable  to  perform  any  of  the  usual  move- 
ments of  the  limb,  he  can  readily  raise 

a  weight  of  upwards  of  one   hundred  Fig*  356. 

poundH,  and  can  apply  his  hand  to  vari- 
ous purposes.  The  accompanying  cut, 
fig.  356,  represents  the  appearance  of 
the  arm  during  the  contraction  of  its 
muscles. 

The  principal  constitutional  causes 
which  interfere  with  the  reparative  pro- 
cess are,  debility,  whether  from  loss  of 
blood,  want  of  nutritive  action,  or  ex- 
hausting disease,  as  long-continued  fever ;  Ab^.rption  of  the  humerus. 
a  goutj,  rheumatic,  scorbutic,  or  syphi- 
litic state  of  the  system  ;  and  loss  of  nervous  influence,  however  induced. 
Another  cause,  but  one  which,  probably,  seldom  exerts  much  influence,  is  preg- 
nancy. It  is  barely  possible  that,  during  this  state,  there  may  be  such  an  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  the  affected  parts  for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  as  to  retard, 
and,  perhaps,  even  temporarily  prevent,  the  formation  of  callus.  In  the  few 
eases  of  this  kind  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  have  not,  however, 
witnessed  such  an  effect,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  influence 
has  been  greatly  magnifled,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  wholly  chimerical.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  suckling.  Another  cause,  probably  much  more  eflicient, 
as  well  as  much  more  common,  than  the  one  just  alluded  to,  is  the  protracteil 
and  inordinate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  weakening  the  nutritive  energies  of  the 
system,  and  rendering  the  blood  and  its  vessels  unfit  for  the  performance  of  the 
important  duties  assigned  to  them  in  the  reparative  process. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  l>e,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  discover  it,  with 
a  view  to  its  early  and  efficient  rectification,  Should  it  consist  in  debility,  how- 
ever induced,  the  patient  must  at  once  be  put  upon  the  use  of  nutritious  food 
and  drink,  as  porter,  ale,  wine,  or  brandy,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  tonics,  of 
which  iron  and  quinine  are  generally  the  most  eligible.  A  gouty  or  rheumatic 
state  of  the  constitution, is  best  remedied  by  purgatives,  alkalies,  and  colchi- 
cum.  Tertiary  symptoms  should  be  met  by  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or 
in  union  with  mercury,  the  latter  of  which  should  sometimes  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  slight  ptyalism.  Debility  from  drunkenness  must  .be  counteracted  by 
the  judicious  employment  of  ardent  spirits,  similar,  if  possible,  to  what  the  patient 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  previously  to  the  accident. 

Sometimes  a  change  of  air  proves  very  serviceable,  especially  such  as  attends 
a  sea-voyage.  An  army  surgeon,  stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  had  under  his 
care  six  cases  of  fracture  which  remained  ununited  for  a  long  time,  but  were  all 
promptly  cured  on  their  being  sent  to  Europe. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  precise  cause 
of  the  tardy  or  imperfect  union  must,  if  possible,  be  clearly  ascertained,  and 
promptly  remedied  by  appropriate  measures.  If  it  depends  upon  too  much  mo- 
tion, greater  quietude  must  be  insured ;  any  defect  of  contact  must  be  redressed 
by  a  more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments ;  cold  applications,  if 
injurious,  must  be  discontinued ;  and  any  extraneous  intervening  substance  must 
he  removed,  either  by  calling  into  requisition  the  agenqy  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
by  pressure  and  other  means,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  by  tho 
knife  and  forceps.  The  cause  of  the  defective  anion  luaTinfr  been  thns  remedied, 
the  case  will  be  likely,  of  its  own  accord,  to  prooead  iKIa  termination, 

the  ordinary  principles  of  treatment  being,  of  oonri 

Quite  a  number  of  local  remedies  have  been  i  if  this 

affection.    Among  these  the  most  important  are  M  "^ 

acupuncturation,  cauterization,  snbcutaneoas  dlTi^ 
setons  and  ivory  pegs,  and  excision  of  the  ends  of 

1.    Cutaneous  friction,  either  dry  or  moist,  by  i 
a  piece  of  flannel,  is  sometimes  serriceable,  espe 
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If  moist,  Tarions  liniments,  lotions^  or  unguents  maybe  employed,  and  often  with 
decided  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  excite  capillary  action  in  and  aroond 
the  ends  of  the  fragments,  thus  promoting  the  formation  of  callus. 

2.  Compression  is  occasionally  worthy  of  trial.  It  may  be  made  with  splints 
of  leather,  felt,  or  binder's  board  and  the  bandage ;  or  by  an  apparatus  expressly 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  intended  to  concentrate  the  pressure  at  the  seat 
of  the  fracture.     It  must  be  steady  and  persistent,  as  well  as  uniform  and  gentle. 

3.  Blisters  and  iodine  now  and  then  act  beneficially.  Their  application  is 
particularly  indicated  when  the  want  of  union  is  dependent  upon  undue  vascular 
excitement,  and  is,  of  course,  entirely  restricted  to  cases  of  recent  standing. 

4.  Friction  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  against  each  other  was  recommended 
by  Celsus,  and  has  often  been  successfully  practised  by  modem  surgeons.  It 
should  be  performed  very  gently,  and  be  repeated  every  four,  six,  or  eight  days, 
according  to  its  effects. 

5.  Acupuncturalion  with  a  long  slender  needle  may  be  tried  ;  or  a  small  inci- 
sion may  be  made  over  the  seat  of  the  ii^ury,  and  a  heated  wire  thrust  between 
the  ends  of  the  fragments. 

6.  Cauterization  of  the  integuments  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture  with  some 
caustic  alkali,  was  recommended  and  successfully  employed,  in  1805,  by  Dr. 
Hartshorne,  of  this  city.  Sometimes  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  advantageously 
be  exposed,  and  rubbed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

7.  Subcutaneous  division  of  the  ligamentous  bands  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  fragments  has  been  successfully  practised.     The  operation  is  performed  with 

an  ordinary  tenotome,  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut 
Fig.  357.  the  part«  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  especially  over  the 

extremities  of  the  broken  pieces. 

8.  The  introduction  of  ivory  pegs  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Dieffenbach.  They  are  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  length,  conical  in  shape,  and  inserted 
into  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  previously  pierced  with  a 
gimlet,  such  as  is  seen  in  fig  357.  They  must  be  forcibly 
driven  into  the  openings,  and  be  retained  until  the  con- 
solidating process  is  well  advanced.  Excellent  and  rapid 
cures  have  repeatedly  followed  this  plan  in  my  hands. 

9.  The  setony  introduced  into  practice  in  1802,  by  Dr. 
Physick,  is  ordinarily,  in  obstinate  cases,  the  most  certain 
method.  It  should  be  passed  between  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  by  a  long,  thin,  flat  needle,  sharp  and  lancet- 
shaped  at  the  point ;  or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  as  close 
to  th('  site  of  the  fracture  as  possible,  for  experience  has 
shown  that  this  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is 
nearly  as  successful  as  the  usual  procedure.     The  foreign 

body  is  retained  for  a  variable  period,  but  generally  until  it  has  excited  suppura- 
tive action.  The  patient  is  carefully  watched ;  and  if  the  pain  and  swelling 
become  severe,  the  seton  is  at  once  withdrawn.  Immediately  aft«r  the  introduc- 
tion, the  fragments  are  properly  adjusted,  and  steps  taken,  if  necessary,  to  aiain- 
tain  extension  and  counter-extension.  In  the  first  case  in  which  this  treatment 
was  employed,  the  seton  was  retained  many  weeks,  and  the  patient  recovered 
the  perfect  use  of  his  limb.  The  practice  of  withdrawing  the  seton  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days,  as  advised  by  some,  is,  I  think,  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that 
it  will  hardly  have  sufficient  time  to  excite  the  requisite  degree  of  inflammatory 
action. 

10.  Per/oration  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  peculiar  instrument, 
fig.  358,  an  operation  proposed,  in  1853,  by  Professor  Brainard,  is  sometimes 
serviceable.  It  consists  in  piercing  subcutaneously  the  extremity  of  each  frag- 
ment at  several  points,  and  cutting  up  the  intervening  tissue,  with  a  view  of 
excitiuf^  ossific  action.  The  instrument  is  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
wound  any  important  structure,  and  is  not  withdrawn  until  the  bone  has  l)een 
deeply,  and,  if  need  be,  eNen  ^'x\fe\iwj^l  ^^'^^^^  <iwsi^x^^'«\.Q^V»^^ 
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to  prevent  sabcutaneoas  hemorrhage.  The  operation  is  repeated  every  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  days  until  reunion  has  occarred,  the  limb  being  in  the  meantime 
kept  quietly  at  rest  in  splints,  and  the  treatment  being  in  other  respects  con- 
ducted upon  general  principles. 

Pig.  358. 


Braiiutrd*B  perforator. 

Dr.  Brainard's  plan  is  always  to  begin  the  treatment  with  a  small  instrument, 
and  to  make  only  three  perforations.  The  size  of  the  former  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  are  afterwards  gradually  increased  until  he  succeeds  in  exciting  more 
or  less  tenderness,  pain,  and  heat  in  the  parts,  which  are  then  kept  up  for  some 
period.  In  favorable  cases,  a  single  operation  may  suffice ;  in  others,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it  four,  six,  or  even  eight  times.  By  carrying  out  these  rules, 
Dr.  Brainard  states  that  he  had,  up  to  May,  1860,  cured  sixteen  out  of  seventeen 
eases  of  ununited  fracture  or  delayed  union. 

11.  Finally,  excision  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  an  operation  devised,  and 
first  performed  in  1760,  by  Mr.  White,  of  England,  is  occasionally  employed. 
Such  an  operation,  however,  should  never  be  resorted  to  without  due  delibera- 
tion, and  until  after  the  failure  of  the  more  ordinary  and  simple  means.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  its  execution,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger; 
indeed,  it  has  not  unfrequently  proved  fatal.  A  very  free  incision  is  made 
through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  which  are  then 
brought  out  at  the  wound  and  retrenched,  either  with  a  stout  knife,  a  saw,  or  a 
pair  of  pliers.  Sometimes  the  mere  removal  of  the  cartilaginous  crust  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  an  object  which  may  be  easily  accomplished  with  a  scraper. 

To  maintain  the  freshened  ends  in  accurate  and  steady  apposition,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Horeau,  in  1805,  to  connect  them  together  by  means  of  a  wire,  and  to 
retain  them  in  this  position  until  the  completion  of  the  cure.  The  procedure, 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  condemned  by  European  practitioners,  has 
been  frequently  employed  in  this  country,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  high 
authority  of  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  who  was  the  first  to  perform  it  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  consists,  first,  in  cutting  off  the  rounded  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments; secondly,  in  drilling  a  hole  through  each;  and,  lastly,  in  tying  them  finnly 
together  with  a  silver  wire,  so  as  to  keep  them  closely  and  evenly  in  contact 
during  the  consolidating  process.  It  is  generally  imagined  that  this  procedure 
is  necessarily  followed  by  violent  inflammation,  jeoparding  both  limb  and  life ; 
but  this  is  an  error.  If  the  operation  is  carefully  performed,  and  the  after-treat- 
ment conducted  upon  proper  principles,  I  lK»lieve  that  it  will  commonly  be  found 
to  be  entirely  free  from  danger,  while  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its 
efficacy.  In  nearly  every  instance  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying this  method  very  little  pain,  inflammation,  or  fever  occurred,  and  the 
result  in  all,  except  one,  was  most  satisfactory.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  first  case.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  fracture  was  situated  about  three 
inches  above  the  condyles,  and  that  various  remedies,  among  others  Dr.  Brain- 
ard^s,  had  been  faithfully  but  fruitlessly  employed  for  its  relief. 

The  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, al>out  three  inches  in  length,  was  made  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm, 
through  the  triceps  muscle,  over  the  site  of  the  fracture.  The  lower  fragment 
was  found  to  overlap  the  upper  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  ends  of  the  bone 
were  surrounded  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  which  was  firmly  adherent  to 
the  neighboring  parts,  and  formed  a  sort  of  shut  sac,  in  which  the  bone  was 
imbedded.  AlK)ut  an  inch  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  fragment,  and  half 
an  inch  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  fragment,  Yfei^  t^mo'v^^^\>}GL^  ^Owvii».\5^ 
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saw ;  bnt  on  account  of  their  firm  adhesions,  and  CBpeci^Iy  the  Ehortneai  of  te 
inferior  piece,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  bringing  them  fully  intoTiew. 
The  fragments  were  conical,  rounded,  smoatb,  and  invested  by  a  thicli,  fibmi 
periosteum  :  no  synovial  membrane  or  fluid  existed.  The  next  step  of  the  (tftn- 
tion  consisted  in  driliiug  a  hole  into  each  extremity  of  the  bone  with  a  coonui 
gimlet,  when  a  piece  of  wire  was  introduced  to  maintain  them  iu  appositioi. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  were  twisted  together,  and  allowed  to  protrude  rrom  ihi 
wound,  the  edges  of  which  were  approximated  by  three  Batures  and  adbesirt 
strips.  Two  splints  and  a  roller  being  applied,  the  arm  was  firmly  supportedio 
a  sling.  There  was  very  little  hemorrha^,  and  no  vessels  required  ligation.  Al 
the  patient  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  a  grain  of  morphia  was  given  imuied- 
atcly  after  the  operation.  Very  little  local  or  constitutional  disturbance  followid, 
and  nearly  the  whole  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighth  week,  the  process  of  reunion  hod  advanced  so  far  that  there  was  snrcdy 
any  perceptible  motion 

In  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  wire  being  removed,  the  patient  went  home  pe^ 
feclly  restored,  the  arm  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  souni 
one.  It  is  proper  to  add  tliat,  by  frequent  passive  motion,  the  elbow-joint  nt 
gradually  regaining  its  original  function. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-two,  I  treated  with  equal  sucm^ 
by  an  operation  of  this  kind,  nn  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  of  twenty-tevoi 
months'  standing.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  were  connected  by  two  siItm 
vires,  wliicli  were  permanenllr  retained.  The  case  is  reported  at  length  in  llu 
iKorth  Amencan  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July,  1861. 

In  peiforming  excision,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  not  to  strip  off  (be 
periosteum  from  the  ends  of  the  bone.  In  a  cast  ii 
which  this  accident  happened  to  me  through  tlw 
carelessness  of  an  assistant,  violent  crrsipelas  uA 
necrosis  were  the  consequence,  endangering  tbe 
Eufuty  both  of  limb  and  life. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  above  operations  hovt 
been  placed  in  a  striking  and  interesting  light  hy  ihe 
statistics  of  Dr.  Xorris.  Thus,  in  forly-six  case?  ie 
which  tho  Rcton  was  used,  thirty-six  were  cured, 
three  died,  three  were  partially  relieved,  and  fire 
experienced  no  benefit  Of  thirty-eight  cases  of  re- 
section, twenly-four  were  cured,  six  died,  one  w»i 
partially  cured,  and  seven  received  no  benefit.  Of 
eight  trealcd  by  cauterization  of  the  ends  of  the  frs^ 
mimts,  six  were  curi^d.  Of  eleven  cases  in  whith 
friction  was  employi'd  all  were  cured.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  treatuicnt  by  the  seton  is  Ics^Hir- 
cessful  in  fracture  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  than  in 
that  of  any  otiier  bones.  The  danger  of  the  more 
severe  operations,  especially  the  sciton  and  reseclion, 
follows  the  same  laws  as  in  amputation,  increasin;; 
with  the  size  of  the  limb  and  its  proximity  lo  the 
trank. 

Whatever  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted,  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  attentive  during  the  aftcr-manage- 
metit  of  the  case,  especially  in  securing  repose  and 
accuracy  of  apposition  to  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 
The  limb  should  be  promptly  put  up  in  apprupriale 
BmLih'a  uppsMiui.  f.>r  anuniicd  Splints,  which  sbould  l>e  taken  off  from  time  to  time, 
rruciurc  and  carcfolly  readjusted,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 

the  treatment  of  a  recent  fracture.  If  the  affected 
bone  is  one  of  the  lower  extremity,  as  the  femur  or  tibia,  it  will  be  well  to  let 
the  patient  walk  about  in  the  open  air  upon  crntches,  particularly  if  hi.<)  health 
has  sutTcTud  much,  t.Vv«  \vm\k  \iem^  ^u'^'^^lv^d.  It^  the  admirable  contrivance  of 
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Professor  Smith,  of  the  ITiiirersity  of  PeDD sylvan  in.  The  apparatne,  delineated 
in  fig.  359,  is  conHtructed  upon  the  e&nin  principles  as  the  oi^inary  club-foot  ap- 
paratus, conaistiDg  of  a  shoe,  and  of  a  leg  and  a  thigh-piece,  connected  by  hinges, 
•od  fastened  round  the  limb  by  straps  and  buckles. 

If  any  of  the  more  severe  operations  are  performed,  the  treatment,  for  the  first 
few  days,  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  the  patient  being  most  carefully  watched, 
lest  the  inflammation,  running  too  high,  induce  fatal  conse(|uences.  If  abscesses 
form,  they  should  be  promptly  opened,  and  the  utmost  attention  should,  through- 
ODt,  be  beutowed  upon  cleanliness.  The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  after 
atich  operations  is  from  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  phlebitis. 

When  all  the  known  remedies,  after  a  thorough  trial,  fail,  and  the  limb  is  utterly 
nspless,  the  only  resource  is  amputation.  Few  cases,  however,  demanding  sucb 
*  terrible  alternative,  will  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  present  state  of  the  Bcicucc. 

7.  VICIOUS  rNjoN  OP  PRAcnntES. 

In  consequence  of  inattention  of  the  surgeon,  or  a  wnnt  of  co-operation  on 
tbe  part  of  the  patient,  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  somL'timcB  unite  in  a  very 
nnsecmly  and  injurious  manner,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  beauty  and  useful- 
ness of  the  affected  limb,  as  represented  in  fig.  StiO.  The  deformity  thus  arising 
may  be  produced  b;  the  overlapping  of  the  extremities  of  the  fragments,  attended, 
of  course,  with  corresponding  shortening;  or  it  may  be  owing  to  the  imperfect 
contact  of  the  two  ends,  thus  occasioning  a  certain  amount  of  angular  displace- 
ment, without  any  abbreviation  of  the  length  of  the  bone.  In  whatever  way 
the  deformity  may  be  induced,  it  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  rectified  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment ;  for  the  longer  the  case  is  permitted  to  remain  on  hand, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  afford  relief.  There  are  several  procedures  by 
which  this  object  may  be  attained :  1st.  Compression  and  extension  ;  2d,  forcible 
flexion,  or  rupture  of  the  callus;  3dly,  subcutaneous  division  of  the  connecting 
medium  ;  ami,  lastly,  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  These  methods 
are  not,  of  course,  all  equally  adapted  to  every  case. 

Fig.  360. 


1st.  The  safest  as  well  as  the  most  simple  procedure,  but  one  which  is  appli- 
cable only  in  the  more  early  stages  of  vicious  union,  consists  in  applying  pressure 
opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  deformity,  in  the  direction  of  its  convexity.  This 
may  be  efficiently  done  by  means  of  appropriate  splints  and  bandages,  or  with 
special  apparatus  provided  with  pads  and  screws,  and  appliances  for  making 
extension  and  counter-extension,  particularly  if  there  is  marked  shortening.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  any  descriptions  of  these  contrivances,  as  they  may  be 
readily  fabricated  by  any  ingenious  mechanic,  or  even  by  the  surgeon  himself. 
No  preliminary  treatment  will  be  required.     It  is  absurd  ia  ui^^^y^  >!(i.'e^.  ''^'b 
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callas  maj  be  softened  by  cataplasms  and  fomentations.     The  compression  antf 
extension  should  be  made,  at  first,  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible,  and  be 
gradually  increased  and  steadily  maintained  up  to  the  point  of  easy  tdleruice, 
being  occasionally  intermitted  if  productiye  of  pain,  or  likely  to  induce  excoriation. 

2dly.  If  the  preceding  method  fail,  or  is  inapplicable,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
forcible  extension,  or  rupture  of  the  callus,  thus  compelling  the  displaced  fnp- 
ments  to  retrace  their  steps.     This  plan  is  also  chiefly  applicable  to  recent  cases, 
but  has  occasionally  been  employed  at  the  end  of  six,  eight,  t^^n,  or  even  twelve 
weeks.     I  have  myself  successfully  employed  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
month,  and  repeatedly  within  the  first  three  weeks.     It  would  be  difficult  to  sij 
when  it  should  bo  refrained  from  ;  much  will  necessarily  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, for  in  one  case  the  union  may  be  firm  in  a  month,  while  in  another, 
perhaps,  equally  simple,  if  not  more  so,  twice  or  thrice  that  period  may  elapse 
before  it  becomes  consolidated.     Perhaps  as  good  a  guide  as  any  would  he  the 
existence  of  slight  mobility  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments  ;  if  the  union  is 
very  strong,  the  attempt  to  break  it  might  be  attended  with  fracture  of  the  bone 
above  or  below  the  seat  of  the  callus,  and  so  complicate  the  case.     Besides,  the 
operation,  except  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  the  affection,  should  not  be  Qttde^ 
taken  without  some  preparation  of  the  system,  as  it  is  occasionally  followed  bj 
violent  inflammation,  erysipelas,  abscess,  and  even  death. 

The  o])eration  is  easily  performed,  before  the  union  has  become  consolidated, 
simply  by  bending  the  limb  over  the  knee,  the  patient  being  completely  narcotized 
by  chloroform,  or  by  placing  it  upon  a  table,  and  applying  pressure  npon  the 
distal  extremities  of  the  fragments.     When  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  and 
the  union  firm,  the  callus  can  only  be  broken  by  the  employment  of  force  applied 
by  some  special  apparatus,  designed  either  to  act  directly  upon  the  callus,  or  bj 
means  of  a  weight  appended  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone,  the  fractured 
part  projecting  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  while  the  portion  of  the  limb 
containing  the  upper  fragment  is  carefully  held  down  by  assistants.     It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiments,  performed  by  Jacqnemin,  Bosch,   (Esterlen,  and 
others,  that  the  callus  of  a  thigh-bone,  broken  fifty  days  previously,  will  require 
a  weight  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  to  sever  the  fragments  at  the  seat  of  the 
callus. 

3illy.  When  the  union  is  complete,  and  the  preceding  methods  have  either 
failed  or  are  inapplicable,  trial  may  be  made  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Brainard,  con- 
sisting in  the  partial  division  of  the  bone,  the  object  being  to  weaken  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  more  ready  fracture,  or  gradual  bending  by  system- 
atic compression,  as  the  new  osseous  matter  becomes  softened  from  the  effects 
of  the  inflammation  consequent  u])on  the  operation.  The  perforation  is  efl'eeted 
subcutaneously  by  means  of  a  drill,  the  point  of  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  If  it  is  intended  to  break  the  bone,  this  should  be  done  at  once, 
and  the  limb  immediately  placed  in  a  suitable  apparatus.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rectification  is  to  be  efl'eeted  by  bending,  no  formal  measures,  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  adopted  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  or  until  the  osseous  tissues  have 
undergone  a  certain  amount  of  softening.  Several  cases,  including  one  by  Dr. 
Brainard  himself,  have  been  successfully  treated  by  this  plan  since  he  first  directed 
attention  to  it  in  1859. 

4thly.  Other  means  failing,  the  only  resource  is  excision  of  the  bone  at  the 
seat  of  the  fracture,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  callus.  The  procedure,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  consists  in  exposing  the 
extremities  of  the  broken  bone,  and  removing,  with  the  saw  or  pliers,  a  sufiicient 
piece  to  admit  of  accurate  coaptation  of  the  raw  surfaces.  The  case  is  aAerwarda 
treated  as  one  of  ordinary  compound  fra<*ture. 

Finally,  when  relief  is  impracticable  by  any  of  the  means  now  de.«^rilH»d,  and 
the  limb  is  sadly  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  usefulness,  the  individual  being  pe^ 
haps  obliged  to  labor  for  his  daily  subsist<mce,  the  only  alternative  is  either  to 
abandon  him  to  his  fate  or  to  rosort  to  amputation. 

In  1851,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  in  a  young 
man  of  nineteen,  in  whom  about  two  inches  of  that  bone,  near  its  middle,  had 
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been  shot  awaj,  two  years  previously,  by  a  rifle  ball.  The  fibula  bad  remained 
intact,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stiff  leather  splint,  forming  a  case  which  reached 
fct>m  just  below  the  knee  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ankle,  progression  was 
performed  with  tolerable  ease,  though  not  without  the  use  of  a  cratch.  If  the 
deficiency  of  bone  had  been  somewhat  less,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  cut 
away  a  portion  of  the  fibula,  and,  after  refreshing  the  end  of  the  tibia,  to  approxi- 
mate the  bones  by  silver  wire ;  fully  anticipating  a  good  cure. 

8.    DISEASES  OF  THE  CALLUS. 

The  callus,  like  all  new  tissues,  is  liable  to  different  diseases,  both  during  its 
development  and  after  its  completion,  more  or  less  hostile  to  its  welfare  and  per- 
petuity. Some  of  these  affections  have  a  local  origin,  some  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  others,  again,  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both 
of  these.  Deficiency  of  the  callus,  although  not,  properly  speaking,  a  disease, 
may,  nevertheless,  become  a  source  of  great  difficulty  on  account  of  its  inability 
to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  supporting  medium.  The  causes  which  may  induce 
this  condition,  and  the  means  of  remedying  it,  when  it  exists,  have  already  been 
pointed  out 

An  exuberant  callus  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  it  occasionally  arises  without 
any  obvious  cause,  but  more  generally  it  is  dependent  upon  the  separation  of  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bone,  as  if  nature  wore  detorrained  to  effect  union,  despite  the 
neglect  of  the  surgeon.     The  annexed  cut,  fig.  361,  from  a  drawing  of  a  speei- 

Fig.  361. 


Exuberant  callos  aflor  fracture  of  tbo  thigh. 

men  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Professor  Cobb,  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
affords  a  graphic  illustration  of  an  exce5*s  of  this  substance,  obviously  produced 
in  this  way.  The  fracture,  which  was  oblique,  and  situated  just  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  right  femur,  had  evidently  occurred  several  years  before  death.  The 
callus  was  exceedingly  porous  in  its  structure,  as  well  as  very  brittle,  and  was 
eleven  inches  in  circumference  at  the  widest  part,  by  six  inches  in  length.  From 
its  superior  extremity  projected  two  processes,  which  overlapped  the  upper  frag- 
ment, and  must  have  materially  impeded  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

Exuberance  of  the  callus  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  presence  of  pieces  of 
dead  bone,  which  it  thus  imprisons  as  foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  inclosed  by  a 
cyst,  or  a  wall  of  plastic  matter.  The  sheath  thus  formed,  however,  is  always 
imperfect,  openings  existing  in  different  parts  of  its  extent  for  the  purposes, 
apparently,  of  drainage.  Neglected  or  badly-treated  comminuted  fractures, 
caused  by  gunshot,  railway,  and  other  severe  injury,  are  not  unfroquently  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  redundancy  of  callus ;  and  as  the  effect  of  this  substance  is 
to  incarcerate  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone,  profuse  discharge,  generally  of 
an  unhealthy,  fetid,  and  sanious  character,  nmy  be  thus  kept  up  for  almost  an 
indefinite  period.  The  proper  remedy  obviously  is  the  extraction  of  the  dead 
fragments,  a  procedure  occasionally  of  a  very  embarrassing  character,  especially 
when  the  callus  is  situated  in  a  bone  thickly  covered  by  muscles,  or  in  dose 
proximity  with  important  vessels  and  nerves.  In  a  case  under  my  charge  many 
years  ago,  I  removed  not  less  than  twenty-four  pieces  of  this  kind,  some  of  con- 
siderable sixe,  having  previously  made  a  long  incision  over  the  tumor  in  front  of 
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the  thigh.  With  the  aid  of  chisels,  gouges,  and  pliers,  riddance  was  achie?ed 
with  but  little  loss  of  blood,  and  with  no  pain,  as  the  patient  was  thoroaglilj 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Although  the  number  of  dead  pieces  was 
unusually  great,  such  was  the  size  and  firmness  of  the  callus  that,  notwith8tand> 
ing  it  was  obliged  to  be  divided  in  almost  every  direction,  no  separation  of  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  ensued,  and  the  patient,  after  having  recovered  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  was  able  to  walk  about  as  before.  The  fncr 
ture  had  been  caused  nine  months  previously  by  an  escapette  ball. 

The  callus  is  subject  to  extraordinary  bi^Utleness,  arising  from  an  excess  of 
earthy  matter.  Such  an  event  may  occur  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  as  a 
result  of  causes  whose  true  nature  is  not  always  easy  of  detection.  I  believe, 
however,  that  fragility  of  the  callus  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  a 
gouty,  rheumatic,  and  syphilitic  state  of  the  system,  than  in  any  other  class  of 
individuals.  However  induced,  the  slightest  injury,  as  a  mere  twist  of  the  bone, 
or  even  muscular  exertion,  is  generally  capable  of  fracturing  it,  and,  consequentlj, 
of  re-separating  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 

Finally,  callus  is  subject  to  Bofteningy  disintegration,  and  absorption,  if  Bot, 
also,  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  causes  under  whose  influence  these  chaoges 
are  effected  are  not  always,  or,  perhaps,  even  generally,  distinguishable.  In 
some  cases  they  are  plainly  owing  to  undue  compression,  as  from  tight  bandaging; 
in  others,  tbey  are  induced  by  premature  exercise.  Occasionally,  the  a))sorptioQ 
can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury,  carried  to  profuse  sail- 
vation ;  or  it  may  depend  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  especially  when 
this  affection  has  reached  its  third  stage,  in  which  the  bones  and  periosteum  are 
so  constantly,  and  often  so  seriously,  involved.  But  the  most  common  caose, 
perhaps,  of  all,  is  an  impoverished  and  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  from  the  use 
of  improper  food,  and  especially  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  subacid  fruits.  The  influence  of  ill-health  arising  from  this  cause 
upon  the  condition  of  the  callus,  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  Lord  Anson-i 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  many  of  the  crew  suffered  severely  from 
scurvy.  It  was  noticed  that  those  who  had  formerly  had  fractures  w^ere  attacked 
with  absorption  of  the  callus,  speedily  terminating  in  separation  of  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bone.  Cicatrices,  whether  the  result  of  the  healing  of  wounds  or  of 
ulcers,  experienced  a  similar  fate,  the  parts  breaking  out  into  open  sores,  re- 
markably pale,  languid,  flabby,  and  difficult  of  cure.  Similar  effects  are  occa- 
sionally observed  to  follow  attacks  of  typhoid  fever  and  anemic  states  of  the 
system,  however  engendered. 

The  treatment  of  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  callus  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  due  inquiry  into  which  should,  therefore,  always 
be  made  as  a  preliminary  step.  Tight  bandages  and  splints  are  removed ;  pre- 
mature exercise  is  avoided ;  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  are  administered 
if  the  cause  is  obviously  of  a  syphilitic  nature ;  scurvy  is  relieved  by  a  change 
of  diet,  especially  the  use  of  subacid  fruits  and  vegotubles ;  and  anemia  is  met 
with  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  iron  and  quinine,  with  milk  punch  and  nutritioos 
food. 

SECT.  XVII. — FRACTURES  OF  PARTICULAR  BONES. 

1.    HEAD  AND  TRUNK. 
FRACTURES  OP  THE  NASAL  BONES. 

Falls  and  blows  are  the  causes  of  this  fracture,  which  may  be  either  simple  or 
complicated  ;  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitudinal ;  limited  to  one  bone  or  extended 
over  both.  It  is  usually  attended  with  severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  and  some- 
times with  fracture  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 
Occasionally,  again,  but  more  rarely,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  nasal  carti- 
lages, or  fracture  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  vomer,  or  turbinated  l)one.  The 
symptoms  arc  geuetaXX'j  vj^\\t£i«biV^^,^x<i^^\.'wV!L<i-\ilhftre  is  considerable  swelling 
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of  the  intefiniments,  in  v/hich  case  the  nature  of  the  lesion  may  easily  be  over- 
h>oked,  perhaps  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient.     If  an  examination  be 
made  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  nose  will  be  found  to  be  out 
of  shape,  from  displacement  of  the  fragments,  one  of  which  may  be  depressed 
towards  the  nostril,  while  the  other  may  form  an  unusual  prominence  beneath 
the  skin.    Crepitation  is  also  commonly  distinguishable,  especially  if  the  fracture 
is  multiple,  or  the  bone  broken  into  several  pieces.     In  all  cases,  the  point  of 
the  finger  should  be  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  nose,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  is  irregularity  or  mobility,  as  there  will  be  almost  sure  to 
be  if  there  is  a  fracture.     If,  after  this,  there  is  still  some  doubt,  it  will  be  well 
to  introduce  a  large  jirobe,  metallic  bougie,  or  grooved  director  into  the  nostril, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-pressure,  while  pressure  is  applied  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  the  end  of  the  finger.     When  there  is  a  wound,  denuding 
the  bone,  the  diagnosis  will  seldom  be  difficult. 

More  or  less  bleeding  generally  attends  this  accident;  occasionally,  indeed,  it 
is  quite  profuse,  and  in  one  instance  it  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal.  Another 
symptom  which  is  sometimes  present,  is  emphysehia  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
extending  along  the  eyebrows.  It  usually  comes  on  within  a  short  time  after 
the  accident,  and  is  owing  to  an  escape  of  air  from  the  nostril  across  a  rent  of 
the  mucous  membrane  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  in  itself  of  no 
moment,  as  it  usually  disappears  spontaneously  in  a  few  days.  Sometimes  vio- 
lent cephalic  symptoms  attend  these  fractures,  depending  upon  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  which  permits  the  jarring  effects  of 
the  blow  or  fall  to  be  communicated  to  the  brain  and  its  envelops. 

Fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  is  not  always  free  from  danger,  although,  in  gen- 
eral, the  patient  recovers  without  any  untoward  symptoms.  Real  danger  to  life 
is  to  be  apprehended  only  when  there  is  serious  cerebral  involvement,  as  when 
the  lesion  is  associated  with  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
separation  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  copious 
effusion  of  blood,  or  severe  concussion  of  the  brain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  patient  may  die  from  shock,  from  compression,  or  from  inflammation.  The 
prognosis  should,  therefore,  be  guarded,  especially  as  the  degree  of  danger  can- 
not always  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  visible  injury.  If  the  fracture  is 
multiple,  or  the  bones  are  crushed  in,  more  or  less  deformity  may  be  expected 
after  the  cure. 

The  reduction  is  generally  easy.  The  patient  being  seated  upon  a  chair,  with 
his  head  resting  against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  any  depression  that  may  exist 
is  to  be  remedied  by  means  of  a  female  catheter  or  grooved  director,  inserted 
into  the  nostril,  and  made  to  bear  against  the  displaced  fragment  until  it  resumes 
its  proper  level.  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of  pressure  and  counter-pressure  will 
be  necessary,  while  at  other  times  hardly  any  manipulation  will  be  required,  the 
mere  passage  of  the  finger  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture  being  sufficient  to  adjust 
the  fragments.  When  the  nasal  septum,  or  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid, is  thrown  out  of  place,  restoration  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  finger, 
or  some  suitable  instrument,  introduced  into  the  nostril. 

When  the  fragments  have  been  restored  to  their  natural  level,  they  will  usually 
retain  their  position  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Sometimes,  however,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  cave  in,  or  to  fall  asunder,  in  spite  of  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  counteract  it.  The  l)est  remedy  is  a  stout,  adhesive  strip,  carried  across  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  from  one  cheek  to  the  other ;  the  plaster  promptly  adhere%to 
the  skin,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  the  nose,  effectually  prevents  further  dis- 
placement. The  older  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  counteracting  this  occur- 
rence by  stuffing  the  nostrils  with  dossils  of  lint,  smeared  with  ointment,  and 
frequently  changed  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Subsequently,  metallic  tubes 
were  recommended,  and  in  modern  times  tubes  of  gum  elastic  have  been  used. 
All  such  contrivances  are  now  very  properly  dispensed  with ;  or,  if  they  are  ever 
employed,  it  is  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bones  have  been  crushed,  to  remedy  the  displacement  in  any  other  way. 
The  symptoms  which  usually  follow  this  accident,  such  &6  \ufL'Qbm\£L'^\\Q\:L  ^iN^skfo 
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pituitary  membrane,  and  swelling  of  the  nose  and  face,  are  combated  bj  genertl 
and  local  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlogistics.  The  brain  is  carefally 
watched,  and  any  untoward  symptom  met  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
Hemorrhage  is  restrained  by  cold  applications  and  elevation  of  the  head  and 
arms ;  if  obstinate,  by  plugging  up  the  nostrils. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  NASAL  CARTILAGES. 

The  nasal  cartilages  are  sometimes  broken,  or  broken  and  partially  detacbed 
ttom  the  nasal  and  maxillary  bones,  the  most  common  cause  of  the  accident 
being  a  violent  blow  or  fall,  inflicting  perhaps  at  the  same  time  serious  injarj 
upon  the  soft  parts.  The  nature  of  the  case  can  seldom  be  mistaken.  When 
the  cartilages  are  displaced  inwards  the  nose  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
flattened  and  depressed,  and  the  effects  will  assume  increased  importance  if  the 
lesion  is  conjoined  with  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  and  the  cartilaginous  septmn. 
The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general  principles.  The  great  aim  should 
be  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  nose ;  hence,  after  having  restored  the  parts 
to  their  proper  relations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plug  the  nostrils  with  Jint,  well 
oiled,  a  metallic  tube  having  previously  been  inserted  to  facilitate  respiratioL 
Leeches  may  be  required  to  moderate  inflammation. 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  brought  to  the  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  in  1861,  by  Dr.  McWhinney,  the  septum,  broken  into  several  pieces 
four  months  previously,  encroached  so  much  upon  the  left  nostril  as  to  csiue 
almost  complete  obstruction  to  respiration  on  that  side.  In  order  to  afford  relief 
I  was  compelled  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  offending  part  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury.     The  nose  seemed  to  have  been  very  little  deformed  by  the  accident. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  UPPER  JAW. 

A  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw  implies  the  application  of  direct  mechanical  injury, 
in  a  concentrated  and  severe  form.  No  ordinary  force  could  produce  such  a  result 
In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  caused  by  contre-coup,  the  head  and  lower  jaw  being 
wedged  in  between  two  hard,  resisting  bodies.  Portions  of  the  alveolar  process, 
of  variable  shape,  and  even  of  large  size,  are  sometimes  broken  off  in  extracting 
a  tooth.  There  is  nothing  definite  at  all  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  fracture, 
since  it  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  bone,  its  body,  ascending  process,  horizontal 
plate,  or  alveolar  process.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  severe  injury  of  the  soft 
and  hard  parts,  and  is  usually  of  easy  recognition,  simple  inspection,  or  touch, 
commonly  sufficing  for  the  purpose.  The  accident  is  apt  to  be  followed  hj 
violent  inflammation,  requiring  prompt  measures  for  its  relief. 

In  the  reduction,  pressure  and  counter-pressure  are  chiefly  relied  upon,  the 
parts  being  moulded  gently  into  their  natural  position  by  the  fingers,  either  alone, 
or  aided,  as  in  fracture  of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  bone,  by  the  grooved  director 
inserted  in  the  nostril.  If  the  alveolar  process  has  suffered,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  proper  maintenance  by  tying  together  several  of  the  contiguous 
teeth  with  thin  silver  wire.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  rule  is, 
if  possible,  to  save  all,  and  take  away  nothing. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  MALAR  BONE. 

Fracture  of  the  malar  bone  is  so  very  rare  as  to  require  merely  a  passing 
notice.  Like  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw,  it  is  always  produced  by  direct  violence, 
is  invariably  attended  with  severe  contusion,  if  not  with  other  injur}'  of  the  soft 
parts,  is,  in  general,  readily  recognized,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  high  inflam- 
mation, and  is  easy  or  difficult  of  management  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  displacement.  When  the  broken  part  is  sunk  down  beyond  its  natural 
level,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  raise  it,  especially  if  there  is  already  a  wound 
denuding  the  bone,  and  admitting  of  the  insertion  of  a  suitable  lever ;  if  not,  an 
incision  is  made,  provided  it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  unsightly  deformity 
after  the  cure,  if  the  fragment  is  left  in  its  abnormal  situation.    Such  a  proceduie, 
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1  condemned  by  some  authorities,  is  much  better  than  leaving  the  bone 
ed.  Fracture  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  also  ez- 
!y  rare,  la  treated  upon  similar  principles. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

ower  jaw-bone  may  be  broken  in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  not  excepting 
i  symphysis  Fracture  here,  however,  is  unusual,  and  is  met  with  chiefly 
;;  subjects,  before  the  complete  union  of  the  two  opposite  halves  of  the 
The  most  common  site  of  fracture  is  the  body  of  the  maxilla,  towards  its 
anterior  extremity,  as  in  fig.  362,  and  next 
Fig.  Saa.  in  point  of  frequency,  at  least  according 

to  my  observation,  its  ascending  ramus. 
The  condyle,  neck,  and  coronoid  process 
are  seldom  broken.  The  fracture  may  be 
transverse,  oblique,  or  longitndinal ;  single 
or  multiple  ;  simple  or  complicated.  When 
the  bone  yields  at  two  points,  there  will 
necessarily  be  three  fragments,  and  cases 
occur  in  which  tlie  number  is  still  greater,  the 
bone  being  literally  crushed.  Thus,  House* 
lot  has  published  the  particulars  of  one  in 
which  the  bone  was  broken,  in  a  fall  from  a 
Frudinoribtjiv.  height,  at  both  condyles,  through  both  coro- 

noid processes,  and  at  the  symphysis.  Some- 
e  lesion  is  limited  to  the  alveolar  process,  or  to  this  process  and  the  body 
iw.  In  either  event,  there  will  i>e  involvement  of  the  gums  and  teeth,  with, 
,  extensive  separation,  if  not  complete  evulsion,  of  the  latter.  Occosion- 
ngitudinal  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone  is  intersected  at  each  ex- 
by  a  transverse  or  oblique  one.  The  accident,  which  rarely  occurs  before 
of  manhood,  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females, 
nost  common  cauxe  of  fracture  of  the  inferior  jaw  is  direct  violence,  as  a 
¥,  or  kick.  I  have  seen  not  less  than  four  instances  in  which  it  was  pro- 
f  a  blow  with  the  fiist  upon  the  chin  or  side  of  the  Ixine,  one  of  the  cases 
healthy  lad  lietween  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age ;  the  others,  persons 
twonty-Sve  and  thirty-two.  A  very  common  cause  of  this  fracture  is  the 
I  horse.  Dentists  oftcu  break  offportions  of  the  alveolar  process  in  their 
<o  extract  teeth  Sometimes  frightful  injury  is  produced  in  this  way, 
IT  action  is  capable  of  breaking  the  lower  jaw.  An  old  man,  aged  up- 
■  seventy,  an  out-patient  of  the  Jefferson  College  Clinic,  presented  himself 
-.Bsor  Pancoast  in  January,  1851,  on  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
le,  caused  the  night  before  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The 
ns  were  unmistakable.  The  explosion  of  powder  in  firing  off  a  pistol 
he  month  has  also  been  known  to  give  rise  to  the  accident.  Finally,  the 
e  is  sometimes  broken  on  one  side  by  a  blow  upon  the  opposite,  or  by 
stroke. 

ympUmia  of  fVacture  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  are  generally  so  well 
as  to  render  it  easy  of  diagnosis.  Crepitation  may  almost  always  ho 
I  in  moving  the  fragments,  and  upon  looking  into  the  mouth  the  teeth 
ally  be  found  to  have  lost  their  natural  relations.  There  is  also  com- 
perceptible  inequality  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  bone,  which  may 
be  increased  by  motion,  and  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
■r  of  the  injury.  When  the  jaw  has  given  way  on  each  side,  the  central 
ill  be  drawn  downwards  by  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  the  front  teeth  will 
f  their  normal  position,  and  the  mouth  will  ho  open  and  distorted. 
I  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  broken,  there  will  be  a  grating  noise  at  the 
fractnre,  and  excessive  pain  near  the  ear.  From  the  fact  tha* 
r  muscle  is  attached  to,  and  covers  in,  both  ti 
any  considerable  displacement. 
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A  fractnre  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  eaeily  detected,  UDless  the  Butqect  is 
Tery  fat,  by  tho  crt'pilation  produced  on  moving  the  jaw,  bj  the  preternatnnl 
mobility  in  front  of  tho  car,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  bom 
is  drt^ged  forward  by  the  action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  Similir 
Bymptoins  will  characterize  fracture  of  the  condyle  of  the  bone. 

In  aiidition  to  the  symptoms  now  described  as  indicative  of  fracture  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  inferior  masilla,  there  will  be  more  or  less  impediment  in 
speaking  and  swallowing,  difficulty  in  cloaing  the  mouth,  and  inability  to  misti- 
cate.  The  patient  experiences  severe  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  aggiaMld 
by  motion  and  manipulation ;  the  soft  parts  are  usually  considerably  contuwd, 
if  not  also  lacerated  ;  and  there  is  often  smart  hemorrhage,  either  from  wonnd 
of  the  mucous  membrane  or  rupture  of  the  inferior  dental  artery. 

Simple  fractures  of  this  bone  usually  get  well  in  from  four  to  five  weeks,  wilb- 
out  ultimate  deformity  or  functional  impediment.  Those  of  the  neck  require  i 
longer  time,  and  more  care  in  their  management,  than  those  of  the  body  ind 
ramus.  Complicated  fractures  of  the  jaw  are  often  followed  by  severe  Buffcriig, 
caused  cither  directly  by  the  resulting  iuQammation,  or  by  some  of  its  marc 
aerious  consequences,  as  abscess,  caries,  and  necrosis.  I  have  known,  more  thn 
once,  a  patient  to  become  much  emaciated  from  bis  inability  to  take  apprqtriite 
noarishment  during  the  long  confinement  of  the  parts. 

During  the  reduction  of  fractures  of  this  bone,  tho  patient  should  be  seated 
upon  a  chair,  his  head  being  supported  upon  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  Grmly 
held.  The  surgeon,  passing  his  Gngers  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  supposing 
that  it  is  the  body  that  is  broken,  moulds  tlie  parts  into  proper  shape,  and  then, 
closing  the  mouth,  sees  that  the  lower  teeth  rest  fairly  against  the  upper  WiiCD 
the  fragments  overlap  each  other,  they  must  be  drawn  in  opposite  directioDi, 
when  the  slightest  pressure  will  generally  suffice  to  eflfect  their  reduction.  If 
any  of  the  teeth  are  loosened,  or  partially  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  tfaef 
arc  perfectly  sound  in  other  rexpects,  they  should  by  all  means  be  retained,  beiif 
secured,  if  need  be,  to  the  adjacent  ones,  by  a  strong  ligature,  or  a  thin  sitTcr 
wire.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  treat  such  teeth  as  extraneous  bodies,  noder 
the  belief  that  they  were  inca|)nble  of  re-adhesion ;  but  more  enlarged  observi- 
tion  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  nud  the  practice  would,  therefore,  be 
highly  reprehensible. 

The  fracture  being  reduced,  as  may  always  be  known  by  the  evenness  of  the 
dental  arch  and  of  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw,  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  or,  wbit 
is  preferable,  of  felt,  is  immersed  in  hot  water,  and  accurately  moulded  to  the  hue 
and  sides  of  the  jaw.  This  is  then  lined  with  wadding,  and  covered  with  a  li([bt 
compress,  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  angles  of  the  jaw  nearly  to  the  clitn, 
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when  it  is  confined  by  a  roller  carried  round  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  form  of 
the  figure  S,  one  portion  of  the  bandage  lying  in  front,  the  other  behind  the  ears- 
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The  lower  jaw  being  thus  preesed  firmly  against  the  upiwr,  the  bandage  is  next 
tondncted  across  the  chin  and  the  occiput  above  the  ears,  so  as  tu  (live  Ibe  frtig- 
mcDts  due  support  in  front.  Tiiis  mode  of  dresiiing,  wliich  in  as  eiiuple  as  it  in 
efficient,  I  have  employed  for  many  years,  in  preference  to  every  otlRT  of  which 
I  hare  any  knowledge.  If  there  is  any  unusual  tendency  to  anterior  ilisplace- 
ment,  it  may  readily  be  counteracted  by  a  stoat  adhesive  strip,  extending  from 
the  chin  along  the  lower  part  of  the  face  to  the  side  of  the  occiput. 

The  annexed  cuts,  figs.  .'}(>3  and  3114,  represent  the  baiidagcH  uf  (■  ibson  and  Bar- 
ton, formerly  00  much  employed  in  tliis  country.  Their  mode  of  application  vrill 
readily  be  perceived  by  an  examiualion  of  the  draningH. 

When  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  fracture  as  somctinieR,  thongh  rarely, 
happens,  an  equally  simple,  but  less  efficient  contrivance  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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as  a  pastebord  mould,  fig.  3<;.i,  and  a  four-tailed 
bandage.  The  centre  of  the  bandage  being  ap- 
plied to  the  chin,  the  posterior  tails  are  pinned  to 
the  front,  and  the  anterior  to  the  boct  of  the  pa- 
tient's night-cap.  I  had  recently  under  nir 
charge  a  case  of  fracture  of  this  bone,  unattended 
with  displacement,  where  a  rapid  and  perfect  euro 
was  effected  without  any  dn-ssiug  at  all.  H.miiLiuii.  .pianiB* 

Professor  Hamilton,  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tnre  of  this  Iwne,  employs  an  apparatus  consisting  of  three  stra]>s,  one  of  which, 
composed  of  firm  leather,  extends  round  the  jaw  and  huud  in  the  dia-ction  of  the 
coronal  suture,  while  the  other  two,  made  of  strong  linen  webbing,  pucs  horizon- 
tally round  the  head,  above  the  car,  llio  anterior  being  buckled  to  the  forepart, 
ftnd  the  posterior  to  the  backpart  uf  the  vertical  one.  Tlio  great  advantage  of 
this  contrivance,  which  is  n-presentcd  in  fig.  366,  is  the  strong  support  it  gives 
to  the  parts,  thus  effectualfy  preventing  displacement  of  the  endri  of  the  frag^ 
ments. 

It  was  formerly  customary,  in  bandaging  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  fill  up 
any  irregularities  that  might  exist  Ix'twceii  the  two  rows  of  teeth  bv  the  inter- 
position of  pieces  of  cork ;  but  the  practice,  if  I  miMakc  not,  is  no  longer  pur- 
ened  by  the  scientific  surgeon,  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  cat<e  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  nil  the  incisor,  cuspid,  and  bicus|>id  teeth,  and  the 
retention  of  some  of  the  molar,  s<ime  artificial  support  might  lieconic  necessary 
for  the  proper  maintenance  uf  the  fragments.  In  sach  an  event  the  services  of 
a  skilful  dentist  should  be  called  into  requisition. 

In  fracture  of  the  neck  or  condyle  of  the  jaw,  the  maintenance  of  the  n^duc- 
tion  is  always  peculiarly  difficult,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle.  The  most  effective  means  of  counteracting  this  disposition  is  tu 
confine  a  thick,  graduated  compress  behind  the  angle  of  the  iKinc,  the  treatment 
being,  in  other  respects,  the  same  as  in  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  jaw. 

When  the  fracture  is  conmiiimted,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  despite  our  best  directed  efforts,  to  keep  the  fragment* 
on  a  level  with  each  other,  such  In'ing  their  constant  tendency  to  displacement 
To  rectify  this  tendency,  it  may  be  necessary  to  connect  the  contiguous  taetb  c* 
the  a^joiniDg  pieces  with  delicate  silver  wire ;  or,  what  is  better,  I 
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efficient,  some  of  the  teeth  may  be  secured  to  a  thin  silver  plate,  interposed 
between  them  and  the  cheeks. 

Wounds,  contusions,  and  hemorrhage,  complicating  these  fractnres,  are  man- 
aged upon  general  principles  ;  inflammation  is  combated  by  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistics  ;  loosened  teeth  and  necrosed  pieces  of  bone  are  removed  as  soon  as  thej 
are  detached  ;  and  the  parts  are  kept  steadily  at  rest,  renewal  of  displacement 
being  guarded  against  by  the  most  sedulous  attention  both  of  the  patient  and 
the  surgeon.  The  food  should  consist  of  slops,  as  grated  cracker  and  mill^, 
broths,  gruel,  and  similar  articles,  introduced  into  the  mouth  ^ith  a  small  spoon. 
The  custom  which  formerly  prevailed  of  conveying  nourishment  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  tube  passed  through  the  nose,  has  become  obsolete,  as  well  as  the 
still  more  reprehensible  practice  of  extracting  one  of  the  front  teeth,  to  afford 
room  for  feeding  the  patient.  After  the  case  has  advanced  for  several  weeks,  a 
semi-solid,  farinaceous  diet  may  be  allowed. 

In  compound  and  comminuted  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  especially  when 
caused  by  gunshot  injury,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  salivary  glands 
always  become  excessively  foul  and  abundant,  and  are  liable,  if  swallowed,  to 
give  rise  to  a  low  typhoid  condition  of  the  system,  followed  gp*adual]y,  if  not 
soon  relieved,  by  death.  In  order  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  the  mouth  be  frequently  washed  with 
chlorinated  soda,  or  Labarraque's  solution,  in  union  with  honey,  abscesses 
promptly  opened,  dead  pieces  of  bone  removed,  and  the  strength  supported  with 
quinine,  iron,  opium,  and  alcoholic  stimulants. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HTOID  BONE. 

Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  extremely  rare.     The  cause  of  this  immunity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  great  mobility  of  this  bone,  and  in  the  protection  which  it 
receives  from  the  lower  jaw.     The  accident  is  usually  occasioned  by  falls  oi 
blows,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  attemps  at  choking.     An 
instance  is  raentioned  where  it  was  produced  by  muscular  action,  the  patient 
having  fallen  violently  backwards  upon  his  head.     Persons  who  commit  suicide 
by  hanging  occasionally  break  this  bone  with  the  rope.    The  fracture  is  generally 
seated  in  the  large  horns  of  the  bone,  sometimes  in  both,  at  other  times  only  in 
one.     It  is  liable  to  be  complicated  with  injury  of  the  laiynx,  lower  jaw,  and 
other  parts,  the  skin  being  usually  bruised  and  discolored.    The  patient  is  unable 
to  swallow,  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  to  move  his  tongue,  except  in  the  most 
limited  degree,  and  then  not  without  great  suffering,  and,  perhaps,  a  sense  of 
suffocation.    Crepitation  is  generally  sufficiently  evident,  especially  during  deglu- 
tition and  when  the  index  finger  is  placed  in  the  throat  in  contact  with  the 
smaller  fragments,  the  corresponding  finger  resting  upon  the  neck.     The  pain  is 
very  acute,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion.     Sometimes  the  patient 
is  conscious  of  a  peculiar  crushing  sound  at  the  moment  of  the  accident.     Occar 
sionally  there  is  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  followed  by 
pretty  copious  hemorrhage,  as  in  the  interesting  case  reported  by  Professor 
Wood,  of  Cincinnati. 

Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone,  although  not  in  itself  necessarily  dangerous  to 
life,  often  becomes  so  in  consequence  of  its  complications;  but,  even  in  the  most 
simple  cases,  it  is  generally  exceedingly  troublesome  on  account  of  the  great 
mobility  of  the  fragments,  and  the  tendency  in  the  supervening  inflammation  to 
be  followed  by  severe  swelling.  Occasionally  abscesses  form,  the  detached  piece 
becomes  necrosed,  and  the  neck  is  pierced  with  fistulous  orifices,  which  are  slow 
in  healing.  The  accident  has  hitherto  been  noticed  chiefly  in  aged  subjects, 
probably  on  account  of  the  great  brittleness  of  the  bone  at  that  period  of  life. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  attention  muvSt  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the 
head,  which  should  be  inclined  forward,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  the  ntmost 
quietude,  by  an  appropriate  bandage  secured  around  the  chest.  If  there  is 
much  displacement,  readjustment  should  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  finger  in 
the  throat  while  counter-pressure  is  made  externally.     Perfect  silence  should  be 
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eiijuiiied.  If  there  be  much  pain  and  swelling,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
Deck,  followed  by  saturnine  and  anodyne  fomentations ;  the  bowels  should  be 
freely  evacuated  by  stimulating  injections,  and  fever  should  be  combated,  if 
need  be,  by  bleeding  at  the  arm.  For  the  first  few  days,  the  patient  should 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  food  and  drink ;  at  all  events,  he  should  take 
no  more  than  what  is  just  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  If  he  cannot  swallow,  a 
stomach  tube  must  be  used,  but,  in  general,  this  will  not  be  necessary.  After 
the  swelling  of  the  neck  has  measurably  subsided,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  fragments  in  place  by  compresses  and  adhesive  strips.  If  necrosis  occur 
the  dead  bone  should  be  promptly  extracted.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  fracture 
will  unite  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

FRACTURES  OF  TIIE  LARTNX. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  may  be  broken  by  external  violence,  as  a  blow, 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  accident  is 
most  liable  to  happen  in  elderly  subjects,  after  the  partial  ossification  of  these 
bodies,  and  the  one  which  is  most  apt  to  sufifer  is  the  thyroid.  The  fracture  may 
bo  simple,  comminuted,  or  complicated.  The  only  reliable  diagnostic  symptoms 
are  crepitation,  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  preternatural  mobility.  The 
common  accompaniments  are  difficulty  of  articulation,  breathing,  and  deglutition, 
loss  of  voice,  cough,  hemorrhage,  and  probably  also  emphysema,  from  an  escape 
of  air  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  this  accident  prove  fatal,  either  soon  after  its  occurrence 
from  suffocation,  or  more  or  less  remotely  from  the  effects  of  inflammation. 

Fractures  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  unless  attended  with  serious  displace- 
ment, require  little  else  than  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures,  with  perfect 
quietude  of  the  head  and  neck.  When  there  is  extensive  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments, interfering  with  respiration,  laryngotomy  may  be  required,  both  to  afford 
AD  opportunity  to  readjust  the  broken  pieces,  and  to  prevent  death  by  suffocation. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  clavicle,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  structure,  its  exposed  situation  at  the 
top  of  the  chest,  and  its  connection  with  the  shoulder  and  arm,  is  extremely  liable 
to  break.  Of  2358  cases  of  fractures  of  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  referred 
to  by  Malgaigne,  228  occurred  in  this  bone,  and  of  this  number  nearly  three- 
fourths  were  observed  in  the  male,  thus  showing  a  remarkable  disparity  in  regard 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  lesion  in  the  two  sexes.  The  accident  is  nut  pe- 
culiar to  any  particular  period  of  life ;  I  have  witnessed  it  in  a  child  under  six 
months  of  age ;  and  Dr  W  Keller,  in  1860,  showed  me  a  case,  in  which  it  took 
place  in  the  fcctus  in  the  womb,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of  the  mother  upon  the 
wheel  of  a  carnage,  at  the  eighteenth  week  of  gestation.  The  child,  at  the  time 
of  my  examination,  was  several  months  old,  and  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  which 
had  involved  the  right  clavicle,  near  its  middle,  was  indicated  by  a  marked  for- 
ward angular  projection  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  which,  however,  were 
firmly  united,  the  consolidation  having  been  completed  before  birth.  A  similar 
case  was  shown  to  me,  in  1861,  by  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  the  fracture  having 
been  produced  by  a  blow  from  a  door  upon  the  abdomen  when  the  mother  was 
gone  seven  months  in  pregnancy. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  may  be  simple,  compound,  or  comminuted ;  unilateral 
or  bilateral ;  transverse  or  oblique ;  partial  or  complete.     A  transverse  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  is  among  the  rarest  of  accidents ;  as  for  myself,  I  have  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  it,  either  in  the  living  subject,  or  in  any  of  the  specimens  in 
our  museums.     The  bone  nearly  always  gives  way  obliquely,  the  ends  of  the 
fhigments  being  generally  rather  long  and  sharp,  and  often  distinctly  BUr^ 
When  very  sharp,  they  sometimes  project  through  the  skin,  or.  ^ 
press  against  it  with  so  much  force  as  to  cause  severe  nneasineaa 
colty  in  maintaining  apposition.     It  is  very  uncommon  for  th 
VOL.  I.— 57 
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geTcral  points ;  such  an  accident,  in  fact,  can  only  happen  from  the  applicftlion 
of  direct  force.  Simultaneous  fracture  of  both  clavicles  has  been  obeerved  only 
in  &  few  instances.  I  have  two  clavicles  in  my  posHesgion,  from  the  same  subjen, 
which  were  broken  at  the  same  point,  but  whether  by  the  same  accident,  I  m 
anable  to  s&y. 

The  seal  of  fractnre  is  nsually  st  or  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  where  it  ii 
thinnest  and  weakest.  Of  twelve  preparations  now  before  me,  it  is  abont  this 
point  in  eight ;  in  three  it  is  towards  the  acromial  extremity,  and  in  one  towjids 
the  Btemal.  Fracture  of  either  end  is,  1  suppose,  rery  uncommon,  as  I  biTe 
never  met  with  an  instance,  either  during  life  or  after  death. 

Qreat  displacement,  as  shown  in  Gg.  361,  generally  attends  froctDres  of  (be 
clavicle ;  now  and  then,  however,  we  see  cases  where  the  broken  ends  maintiii 

Fig.  387. 


^^ 
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tlieir  natural  relations,  as  I  have  myself  noticed  in  four  instances.  Snch  an  event 
can  occur  only  when  the  fracture  is  incomplete,  as  sometimes  happens  in  childrm, 
or  when 'the  perioEteom  is  only  partially  divided,  aud  the  patient  has  taken  aa 
not  to  permit  any  dragging  of  the  shoulder.  Ocnerally  the  outer  fragment  will 
be  found  to  be  drawn  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  by  the  weight  of  tbe 
limb  and  by  the  action  of  tbe  deltoid,  smtU 
pectoral,  and  subclavian  muscles  ;  the  inner, 
on  the  contrary,  is  nsually  somewhat  raised 
by  the  Kterno-cleido-mastoid,  but  not  so  much 
as  its  extraordinary  prominence  would  seem 
to  indicate,  its  tendency  to  displacement  in 
that  direction  being  pretty  effectually  coui- 
~^      l-i   '''^^^^W^  W^  ter^cted  by  the  great  pectoral  muscle  and  the 

—J     "jOS^^SSKLw^  costo -clavicular    ligament.      These    appear- 

ances are  well  seen  in  fig.  368.  In  fractnre 
of  the  extremities  of  the  clavicle,  the  loss  of 
apposition  is  usually  very  slight,  its  occur- 
rence being  prevented  by  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  bone  is  attached  to  the  scapuls 
and  the  sternum.  In  comminuted  fracture, 
the  displacement  may  be  so  great  as  to  render 
reposition  impracticable,  the  middle  fragment 
being  occasionally  tilted  perpendicularly  up. 
When  the  bone  gives  way  external  to  the  coraco-acromial  ligaments,  tbe  outer 
fragment  is  sometimes  turned  round  at  a  right  angle  with  the  inner. 

The  accident  is  generally  caused  by  indirect  violence,  as  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder, 
in  which  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  bone  is  impelled  by  tbe  weight  of  the  body, 
at  the  same  time  that  tbe  acromial  end  is  thrust  forcibly  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  the  object  struck  against.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  occurs  from  direct 
injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  it  was  produced  by 
the  recoil  of  a  shotgun.  Children  often  break  their  collar  bones  by  tumbling  ont 
of  bed,  or  rolling  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  Several  instances  have  been  reported 
ID  which  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  inordinate  action  of  the  pectoral  and 
deltoid  muscles.  When  both  clavicles  are  broken,  one  generally  gives  way  by 
indirect,  and  the  other,  immediately  after,  by  direct  force. 

The  8i/mj)toni8  ol  itac\.»K«  oi  \V«  i\w\'i«  «.w  ^ifoft'Ml.VY  well  marked.     The 
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shoulder  has  a  singalarlj  sunken  appearance,  being  drawn  downwards,  forwards, 
and  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  the  action  ot  the  muscles,  especially 
the  deltoid  and  small  pectoral ;  the  head  and  trunk  are  inclined  towards  the 
injured  side ;  there  is  impossibility  of  rotating  the  arm,  or  of  carrying  the  hand 
to  the  face ;  and  the  patient  commonly  supports  the  elbow  in  order  to  take  off 
the  weight  of  the  limb  from  the  broken  bone.  Upon  examination,  the  seat  of 
the  fracture  is  generally  readily  discovered  by  the  eye,  the  deformity  being  nearly 
always  extremely  conspicuous ;  and  the  finger,  as  it  truces  the  outline  of  the 
bone,  cannot  fail  to  detect  any  existing  irregularity  Crepitation  is  elicited  by 
taking  hold  of  the  elbow  and  pushing  the  arm  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards, 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  displacement  The  same  procedure  will 
serve  to  efface  the  deformity,  which,  however,  will  be  instantly  reproduced  upon 
the  removal  of  the  restraint.  When  the  fracture  is  imperfect,  or  unattended  with 
displacement,  the  diagnosis  can  be  established  only,  as  a  general  rule,  by  a  careful 
digital  examination,  aided  by  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  shoulder. 

Although,  in  general,  the  patient  is  unable,  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  to  carry 
his  hand  to  the  head,  J  have  met  with  some  very  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
both  in  children  and  adults.  In  a  man,  aged  forty,  whom  I  saw  along  with  Dr. 
Dennis  O'Reilly,  the  patient  could  execute  this  movement  with  quite  as  much 
facility  as  with  the  other  limb.  He  could  even  swing  the  limb  about  without  any 
pain  or  inconvenience.  The  fracture,  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  edge  of  a  doorstep, 
was  situated  towards  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  was  attended  with 
marked  displacement.  Children,  according  to  my  observation,  present  this 
anomaly  much  more  frequently  than  grown  persons. 

My  experience  is  that  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  seldom  cured  without  more 
or  less  deformity,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  object.  In 
some  of  my  cases  I  have  found  it  impossible,  despite  all  I  could  do,  to  effect 
accurate  restoration  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  This  difficulty  will,  I  think, 
bo  most  likelv  to  occur  when  the  fracture  is  seated  at  or  towards  the  acromial 
extremity  of  the  bone,  in  which  the  outer  fragment  is  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
thrown  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  bring 
it  to  its  natural  position.  From  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  of  this  fracture,  as 
treated  by  other  surgeons,  and  from  the  numerous  specimens  of  it  to  be  found 
in  our  museums,  it  is  certain  that  a  cure  witliout  deformity  is  very  uncommon. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  deformity,  even  when  considerable,  does 
not  generally  at  all  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  Union  will,  of  course,  be 
materially  retarded,  but  in  time  nature  will  succeed  in  rounding  off  the  ends  of 
the  fragments,  and  in  connecting  them  firmly  together,  either  by  an  osseous  clasp 
or  a  kind  of  bridge.  When  union  fails  to  occur,  the  power  of  the  arm  is  always 
weakened.  In  ordinary  cases,  consolidation  takes  place,  in  the  adult,' in  about 
five  weeks ;  in  children,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days. 

In  the  reduction  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  all  that  is  generally  necessary  is 
to  take  hold  of  the  elbow  and  to  carry  the  arm  upwards,  outwards,  and  back- 
wards, a  procedure  which  rarely  fails  to  effect  approximation  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments.     If  anything  more  is  required,  the  fingers  may  be  passed  along  the 
broken  bone,  so  as  to  assist  in  moulding  the  parts  into  a  proper  shape.     During 
the  treatment  the  indication  is  to  maintain  the  shoulder  in  the  position  here  ad- 
yerted  to ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  limb  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  elbow  against  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  chest,  while 
the  forearm  rests  against  the  f^ont,  the  fingers  lying  across  the  opposite  claTicle. 
To  confine  the  parts  in  this  position,  the  best  dressing  is  plaster,  cut  into  adhesive 
strips  of  appropriate  length  to  reach  round  the  limb  and  shoulders,  so  as  to 
form,  in  the  first  place,  a  kind  of  immovable  sling,  and,  secondly,  to  fasten  the 
arm  to  the  side  of  the  trunk.    When  this  dressing  is  carefully  applied,  it  aDBWw 
the  object  much  better  than  any  of  the  numerous  contrivances  that  li»r' 
been  invented  for  the  cure  of  this  fracture.     The  strips,  which  she 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  width,  may  be  so  arranged 
certain  degree  of  pressure,  through  the  medium  of  a  comprea 
the  seat  of  the  fracture,  or,  if  this  be  deemed  uimeeftMax^^XhA 
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nuty  be  kept  nnder  constant  surveillance  hj  letting  it  remua  oncoTered  The 
dressing  need  not  be  renewed  Dft«ner  tban  once  or  twice  daring  tbe  treatiueBt, 
if,  indeed,  at  all.  If  tlie  akin  is  cohered  with  hair,  the  Buiface  should  previonilT 
be  well  shaved.  "When  there  ia  a  tendency  in  the  Khonlder  to  sink  torwards  and 
inwarde,  it  flhould  be  counteracted  by  a  wedged-shaped  pad  in  tiie  aiilli,  the 
large  extremity  being  directed  upwards,  and  confined  by  suitable  tapes  to  the 
opposite  shoulder.  In  general,  however,  I  have  not  found  it  neceBsary  to  resoit 
to  such  an  expedient. 

Next  to  the  adhesive  strip  dressing,  which  I  have  used  and  recommended  for 
yeani  past,  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle,  I  prefer  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance, somewhat  like  that  of  Velpeau.  It  consists  of  a  wedge-shaped  pad, 
and  an  ordinary  roller,  carried  round  the  limb,  shoulder,  and  trunk,  so  as  to  confine 
the  parts  m  the  position  already  indicated.  The  different  tarus  of  the  banda^ie 
should  be  secured  to  each  other  by  a  large  number  of  pins,  which  thus  serve  to 
keep  them  effectually  in  place.  I  seldom  use  leas  than  from  thirty  to  forty,  and 
I  find  that,  when  this  is  done,  the  bandage  may  be  worn  with  great  advantage 
for  several  successive  weeks,  without  the  slightest  derangement.  In  warm 
weather,  however,  it  should  be  removed  at  least  every  ten  days  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  especially  if  the  patient  perspire  much. 

An  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  has  been 
devised  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis,  of  this  city,  which,  combining  most  of  the  principles 
of  that  of  Dr.  Fox,  so  long  and  so  extensively  used  in  this  country,  commends 
itself  by  its  simplicity,  lightness,  efficiency,  and  cheapness.  It  consists  of  i 
short,  firm,  axillary  pad,  fastened  by  two  straps  which  are  bnckled  to  a  broid 
band.  From  the  front  of  this  band,  which  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  descends  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest,  giviug  a  firm  surface  of  support, 
is  suspended  a  sling  in  which  the  elbow  is  sustained.  On  the  back  of  the  slii^. 
behind  the  elbow,  is  fastened  a  strap  which  crosses  the  trunk  obliquely,  aiid 
coming  in  front  on  the  sound  side,  is  buckled  there  to  the  end  of  the  broad 
baud. 

In  adjusting  the  apparatus,  the  pad  i»  introduced  into  tbo  axilla  by  passing 
the  arm  through  the  opuuing  between  the  straps  above  the  pad.     The  wide  baud 


Fig.  370. 


is  then  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  the  elbow  placed  in  the  sling,  and  the  long 
strap,  connected  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  sliug,  carried  across  the  bock  and 
finally  buckled  at  its  ItonX  ^ttacXuafcaX.  \;o  "iXife  \rt^«&.  'cwo^ 
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In  remoTing  the  apparatus  rratn  tho  patient,  it  is  onlj  reqaieite  to  looaen  the 
^Dt  attachment  of  the  latter  strap,  which  will  allow  tho  sliiig  to  drop  from  the 
elbow. 

The  extra  buckle,  which  is  noticed  at  the  front  end  of  the  broad  band,  comes 
into  use  when  the  apparatus  is  reversed  for  the  opposite  shoulder. 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  Levis  may  be  made  of  any  strong  material,  as  drilling, 
webbing,  or  soft  leather,  and  the  different  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be 
fastened  together  with  buckles,  buttons,  or  tapes,  as  may  he  most  convenient. 
Fig.  369  exhibits  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  fig.  310  a  front  view 
of  its  application. 

The  French  sargeons  were  formerly  much  in  the  habit  of  using  the  stellate 
or  figure-of-g  bandage,  represented  in  fig.  371.  It  consists  of  a  wedge-shaped 
pad  and  a  long  roller,  carried  attematcly  round  each  shoulder,  after  which  the 
arm  and  forearm  are  secured  to  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest  in  the  usual 
manner.     The  bandage  of  Desault,  once  so  much  employed  in  this  country,  baa 


Fig.  371. 


Fig.  372. 


fallen  into  deserved  ncgleot.  Hover's  appara- 
tus for  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  represented 
in  fig.  372. 

Dr.  Dngaa,  of  Geoi^a,  is  in  the  hobit  of 
treating  fractures, of  this  bone  simply  with  a 
triangular  piece  of  thick,  unbleached  muslin, 
to  each  angle  of  which  is  attached  a  bandage 
from  three  to  four  yards  in  length  by  three 
inches  in  width.  The  apparatus,  which  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  1852,  is  applied  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  sling  for  the  elbow  and 
forearm,  at  the  same  time  that  the  arm  is  flrmlj 
secured  to  the  side.  No  pad  is  naed. 
When  bothdarie1«>ai» 

tured,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  npoB  t>w 

when  one  alone  of  them  bones  is  broken.    In^oii 
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such  circnmstances,  from  the  use  of  a  yoke,  invented  by  Dr.  Hanton,  the  end 
of  the  splint  being  furnished  with  holes,  and  allowed  to  project  seTeral  inches 
beyond  the  shoulders,  thus  affording  excellent  points  of  support  for  the  tapes 
of  Fox's  apparatus.  The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  373,  represents  this  apparatus  as 
modified  by  Day. 

When  an  axillary  pad  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  this  and  other 
bones,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  compression,  otherwise  it  may  occasioB 
severe  suffering  and  even  gangrene.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  which,  from  this 
cause,  the  brachial  artery  was  obliterated. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula  are  extremely  uncommon.  Of  1,902  cases  of  fractures 
of  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  treated  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Londoo, 
only  18,  according  to  Lonsdale,  occurred  in  the  shoulder-blade.  At  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  at  Paris,  the  scapula,  in  2,358  Cases,  was  broken  only  in  4.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  remarkable  disproportion  of  such  cases  sometimes  occurs  in  the  hands  of 
particular  surgeons.  Thus,  Dr.  Dugas  has  met  with  four  cases  of  this  accident, 
and  Dr.  Bulloch,  of  Savannah,  with  not  less  than  six,  although  neither  has  seen 
an  unusual  number  of  other  fractures.  The  injury  may  show  itself  in  various 
forms  and  directions,  and  may  occupy  either  of  the  two  processes  of  the  scapula, 
its  neck,  its  body,  or  its  inferior  angle. 

a.  The  acromion  process,  fig.  374,  being  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the 
scapula,  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  part  of  this  bone,  the  accident 

being  usually  caused  by  a  blow  upon  the  top  of  the 
Fig.  374.  shoulder,  or  by  violence  applied  directly  to  the  pro- 

cess itself.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  force  trans- 
mitted along  the  humerus  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or 
palm  of  the  hand.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
what  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  fracture  of  this  pro- 
cess is  nothing  but  a  separation  of  its  epiphysis,  which 
frequently  fails  to  coalesce  with  the  rest  of  the  bone 
until  late  in  life.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  ei- 
aniples  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  not  a  cabinet,  how- 
ever small,  that  does  not  furnish  similar  proof.  The 
osseous  consolidation  is  occasionally  postponed  until 
after  the  age  of  forty.  The  fracture  is  generally  some- 
what oblique,  and  its  signs  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be 
characteristic.  The  natural  rotundity  of  the  shoulder 
is  destroyed ;  the  outer  fragment  is  drawn  down  by 
Practare  of  tho  acromion  process,     the  Weight  of  the  arm,  which  haugs  motioulcss  by  the 

side  of  the  body ;  the  head  of  the  hamerns  can  be  felt 
in  the  axilla;  there  is  a  depression  at  the  situation  of  the  fracture ;  the  distance 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  diminished  ;  and  a  distinct 
crepitus  may  be  detected  on  pushing  up  the  arm  in  contact  with  the  displaced 
fragment.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  there  is  acute  pain  at  the  seat  of  the 
injury ;  the  limb  cannot  be  raised  by  its  own  efforts ;  and  the  patient  inclines 
his  head  towards  the  afifected  side,  and  supports  tho  forearm  as  in  fracture  of  the 
clavicle. 

The  only  accident  with  which  fracture  of  the  acromion  process  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  is  dislocation  of  the  humerus ;  but  from  this  it  may,  in  general,  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  sunken  appearance  of  the  shoulder,  the  mobility  of 
the  outer  fragment,  the  existence  of  crepitation,  and  the  ready  effacement  of  de- 
formity by  the  elevation  of  the  arm,  followed  by  its  instantaneous  recurrence 
when  the  surgeon  relinquishes  his  hold.  In  dislocation,  the  acromion  process 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  crepitation  is  absent,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  is 
firmly  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position. 

The  union  is  usually  ligamentous  instead  of  osseous,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
which  is  experienced  m  ^t^^exNWi^^  >}ckft  ^iQ\i\»&\,  qI  \k^  lt^\aftuta.    This  occur- 
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rcDce  will  be  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  tip  of  the  acromion  is  broken  off 
than  when  the  fracture  is  seated  near  its  root. 

The  leading  indications  in  the  treaimenl  of  this  lesion  are,  first,  to  secare  the 
ftnn  and  foreann  firmly  to  the  ante ro- lateral  part  of  the  chest ;  and,  secondly,  to 
raise  the  humerus  i^ainst  the  top  of  the  shoulder-joint,  so  that  its  head  may 
serre  as  a  splint  for  the  broken  proceBS.  For  this  purpose,  the  same  bandage  is 
used  as  for  fractare  of  the  clavicle,  but  the  axillary  pad  is  dispensed  with,  lest 
the  broken  piece  should  be  pushed  too  far  outwEirds. 

b.  In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  fig.  375,  the  coracoid  process  and 
glenoid  carity  are  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  in  an  oblique  direction. 
The  accident  is  one  of  great  rarity,  so  much  so 

tliat  many  surgeons  have  doubted  the  poBsi-  Fig-  3?^- 

bility  of  its  occurrence.  It  can  be  produced 
only  by  great  direct  violence,  though  one  case 
ia  known  where  it  was  caused  by  muscular  con- 
traction in  a  young  lady,  iu  the  act  of  throw- 
ing her  necklace  over  her  Bhoulder,  the  bone 
having  doubtless  been  exceedingly  brittle  from 
some  organic  defect. 

The  symptoms  are  always  well  marked.  The 
acromion  is  unusually  prominent,  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  felt  in  the  axilla,  the  shoulder 
has  a  flattened  appearance,  the  limb  is  length- 
ened, the  coracoid  process  is  thrown  down 
below  the  clavicle,  between  the  deltoid  and 
pectoral  mnscles,  severe  pain  and  numbncES  are 
experienced  in  the  axilla,  and  a  distinct  crepi- 
tus is  perceived  on  rotating  the  arm  upon  the 

scapula.     The  accident  bears,  at  first  sight,         FruiareorihsnKkDrthfMuipDtk. 
considerable  n<semblance  to  dislocation  of  the 

humerue  into  the  axilla  ;  but  from  this  it  may  always  he  readily  distinguished  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  parts  may  be  restored  to  their  natural  situation,  by 
the  immediate  return  of  the  symptoms  when  the  limb  is  left  to  itself,  and  by  the 
existence  of  crepitus.  From  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  it  may  be 
known  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  latter,  the  shoulder  retains  its  rotundity, 
and  that  the  limb,  instead  of  being  lengthened,  is  shortened  ;  the  acromion  also 
ia  much  less  prominent. 

In  two  cases  of  this  accident,  ob.served  by  Dr.  Dugas,  the  fracture,  produced 
by  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder  from  a  falling  tree,  was  instantly  followed  by  paraly- 
sis of  tlie  limb  and  cessation  of  pulsation  in  all  its  arterial  trunks  ;  a  consequence, 
evidently,  of  injury  done  to  the  axillary  nerves  and  vessels.  Treatment  having 
been  neglected,  no  union  took  place,  and  the  arms  never  recovered  their  func- 
Uons. 

This  fracture  is  retained  with  difficulty,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  stiShcES 
of  the  shoaldcr-joint,  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  other 
disagreeable  symptoms.  It  is  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  fracture  of  the 
clavicle,  with  an  axillary  pad,  the  elbow  being  kept  well  raised,  and  the  scapula 
thoroughly  steadied  until  reunion  has  occurred.  If  the  parts  are  much  contused, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  other  antiph logistics  may  be  required.  Passive  motion 
should  be  instituted  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  afterwards  renewed  every  few 
days.     Consolidation  may  be  expected  in  two  months. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  edges  of  the  glenoid  cavity  may  occasionally  be 
broken  off,  either  by  direct  force,  or  in  conseqaence  of  the  sudden  tmd  riolant 
propnlsion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.     It  is  remarkable,  howen  ■  ■>*- 

iateuce  of  such  a  lesion  has  never  been  demonstrated  hr 
likely  that  some  of  the  bod  forms  of  luxation  of  the  abi 
reduction  is  maintained  with  great  difficulty,  audwhlA 
in  permanent  anchylosis  and  ruin  of  the  uticulatio%  t 
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tion  ?    The  sabject  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  fhan  it  has  hitherto  Tcceivfd. 
Id  the  annexed  cnt,  fig.  376,  copied  from  Mr.  FerguiDi, 
Fig.  376.  the  fracture  extends  through  the  glenoid  cavity. 

c.  The  coracoid  process  is  sometimes  broken  in  conse- 
<lueDce  of  a  severe  f&l\  or  blow,  generally  a  short  distance 
from  its  tip,  the  fracture  being  usually  accompanied  with 
great  contii8i<«i  of  the  soft  parts,  and  fracture  of  ttx 

Pfg.  377. 


ftMlDR  or  Iha  titavid  wvllr- 

acromion,  clavicle,  or  humerus.  The  accident,  which  is  of  very  rare  occnrrenn, 
is  characterized  by  inability  to  raise  and  adduct  the  arm,  by  preternatural  mo- 
bility, by  depression  of  the  detached  fragnieot  by  the  conjoined  action  of  the 
email  pectoral,  two-beaded  flexor,  and  coraco -brachial  muscles,  and  by  the  de- 
tection of  crepitus  on  moving  the  arm  upon  the  shonlder.  the  finger  being  placpd 
between  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles.  The  a^oining  sketch,  fig.  371, 
taken  from  a  preparation  in  Professor  Ncill'a  collection,  afford  an  illustration  of 
a  well-marked  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process. 

The  treatment  consists  in  confining  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  anterior  part 
of  tlie  chest  by  means  of  a  bandage  and  sling,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  elbow 
well  raised,  bo  as  to  fix  the  top  of  the  scapula,  and  support  the  brotcen  part.  By 
this  proceeding,  the  pectoral  and  flexor  muscles  of  the  arm  are  relaxed,  and  pre- 
vented from  acting  injuriously  upon  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process. 

Violent  inflammation,  occasionally  terminating  in  profuse  suppuration,  and 
even  in  death,  is  apt  to  follow  this  accident,  owing  to  injury  infiicted  upon  the 
pectoral  muscles  and  the  axillary  vessels,  nerves, 
and  glands.  The  matter  being  deep-seated,  has 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  surface,  and  is, 
therefore,  disposed  to  burrow  extensively  among 
the  surrounding  structures.  The  proper  remedy 
is  an  early  and  free  incision  at  the  most  dependent 
portion  of  the  abscess. 

d.  The  6orfy  of  this  bone,  fig.  378,  rarely  Bntfers 
from  fracture,  and  then  only  from  great  direct 
violence,  causing  at  the  same  time  serious  injury 
in  the  soft  parts.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  a 
foreign  writer,  the  accident  is  said  to  have  lieen 

trodnced  by  mnscular  action.  The  fracture  ex- 
ibits  no  regularity  in  regard  to  shape,  is  often 
multiple,  and  is  rarely  attended  with  displace- 

Fracture  of  the  body  of  this  bone  occasionally 
extends  through  its  spine,  so  as  to  divide  it  inta 
two  nearly  equal  vertical  parts,  as  in  a  case  which 
Th«  oriiDtry  ntniUon  oi  tnuw.  ot    ^  attended,  in  1860,  with  Dr.  Bohrer.   The  patient 
tha  bodf  m  iu«  •e*pttii-  ■«**  *  »Vx<»ft%  \siiym\i^  TOi.«ai,  «.^«A  tbirtT-seven, 


Fig.  378. 
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who,  in  a  fall  from  a  scaffold,  struck  his  right  shoulder  violently  againt  the  comer 
of  a  plank,  fractaring  the  scapula  through  its  spine  and  body  near  its  centre. 
Five  days  had  elapsed  when  I  first  saw  him.  The  parts  were  then  much 
swollen  and  ecchymosed,  the  top  of  the  shoulder  was  depressed  and  forced  forward, 
and  there  was  a  marked  irregularity  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  the  outer 
being  drawn  downward  and  forward,  so  as  to  form  with  the  posterior  a  kind  of 
triangle,  thus  ^^^^^^^""'""'^ — ^^,  with  distinct  crepitation  upon  the  slightest  motion. 
The  man  was  unable  to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  but  could  easily  touch  the  oppo- 
site shoulder.     He  experienced  great  pain  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

To  steady  the  shoulder-blade,  which  is  the  leading  indication  in  the  treatment 
of  this  accident,  two  large,  narrow,  and  moderately  thick  compresses  should  be 
placed  along  its  axillary  and  vertebral  borders,  and  confined  by  a  broad  roller 
carried  round  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk ;  or,  instead  of  this,  they  may  be  secured 
by  means  of  large  adhesive  strips.  The  arm  and  forearm  are  then  fastened  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  as  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

In  the  case  above  described,  apposition  was  easily  maintained  by  a  modification 
of  Desault's  apparatus. 

e.  Fracture  of  the  inferior  angle  of  this  bone  is  occasionally  met  with  ;  it  is 
marked  by  preternatural  mobility,  by  displacement  of  the  smaller  fragment  by 
the  action  of  the  great  serrated  muscle,  and  by  acute  pain  at  the  scat  of  the 
injury.  The  diagnosis  may  readily  be  established  by  fixing  the  top  of  the  scapula 
and  moving  the  lower  angle ;  if  they  follow  each  other,  it  will  be  an  evidence 
that  there  is  no  fracture,  and  conversely.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  frac- 
ture of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RIBS. 

The  central  ribs,  from  their  exposed  and  fixed  position,  are  much  more  liable 
to  be  broken  than  the  upper  and  lower ;  the  former  being  safely  protected  by  the 
collar-bone,  the  scapula,  and  numerous  thick  and  strong  muscles,  while  the  lat- 
ter, from  their  great  shortness  and  mobility,  can  readily  glide  out  of  the  way  of 
any  injury  that  might  otherwise  affect  their  integrity.  However  this  may  be, 
they  usually  yield  at  their  more  prominent  points,  in  an  oblique  direction,  a 
transverse  fracture  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  acci- 
dent is  most  frequent  in  elderly  subjects,  children  and  young  persons  seldom 
suffering.  The  causes  are  twofold,  external  violence  and  inordinate  muscular 
action.  The  first  produce  their  effect  either  in  a  direct  or  in  an  indirect  manner  ; 
most  commonly  in  the  former,  as  when  the  ribs  are  struck  by  a  fall  or  a  blow,  or 
when  the  body  ia  traversed  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  In  the  second  case,  the 
ribs,  being  impelled  by  forces  operating  upon  their  extremities,  break  at  or  near 
their  middle,  as  when,  for  example,  the  back  of  the  chest  is  pressed  against  a 
wall  by  a  railroad  car.  When  these  pieces  are  acted  upon  directly,  their  curva- 
ture is  diminished,  but  increased  when  the  violence  is  applied  indirectly.  I 
recently  attended  an  old  lady  who  had  the  eleventh  rib  of  the  left  side  fractured 
by  her  granddaughter,  a  stout  girl  of  fourteen,  by  thowing  her  arms  round  the 
body,  in  a  friendly  embrace,  on  going  to  bed.  In  1837,  a  number  of  persons 
met  with  severe  injuries  of  this  kind,  by  being  severely  squeezed  in  a  crowd  in 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  at  Paris.  A  rib  has  occasionally  been  broken  by  mere 
muscular  contraction  in  the  act  of  coughing  and  sneezing,  but  such  an  occuri'euce 
is  unusual,  and  implies  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  number  of  ribs  broken  at  any  one  time  is  variable.  The  largest  number 
I  have  ever  met  with  was  eight ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  still  greater.  In  a 
specimen  in  my  collection,  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  upwards  of  seventy, 
who  threw  herself  out  of  a  second  story  window,  there  are  not  less  than  fifty- 
nine  fractures,  twenty-seven  on  the  right  side  and  thirty-two  on  the  left. 

The  fracture  may  occur  simultaneously  upon  both  sides,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned ;  and  it  may  be  either  simple,  or  complicated  with  other  injury,  as 
rupture  of  the  intercostal  artery,  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  and  laceration  of  the 
pleura  and  lung. 
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A  fracture  of  the  more  saperficial  ribs  is  often  easily  detected  simply  by  placing 
the  band  upon  the  part  where  the  yioleuce  is  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted, 
and  requesting  the  patient  to  cough.  The  bones  being  thus  obliged  to  undergo 
a  sudden  motion,  the  lesion,  if  any  exist,  will  almost  be  sure  to  show  itself  by  the 
occurrence  of  crepitation  and  preternatural  mobility.  If,  however,  the  fracture 
is  placed  under  cover  of  a  large  quantity  of  muscular  and  fatty  matter,  as  it 
will  be  in  certain  situations  in  robust  and  corpulent  subjects,  the  surgeon  mij 
find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  it.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  the  examination  should  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  diagnosis 
is  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difficulty  will  be  increased  if  only  one  rib  is 
broken,  or  if  the  broken  bone  retains  its  normal  position  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  established  at  a  glance  if  the  injury  is  extensive,  and  attended 
with,  marked  displacement,  as  when  it  has  been  inflicted  by  a  fall,  or  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse.  Finally,  the  patient,  as  he  takes  a  deep  inspiration,  is  occasionallj 
sensible  of  a  peculiar  cracking  noise  at  the  site  of  the  fracture. 

The  pain  which  attends  the  fracture  of  a  rib  is  generally  very  acute,  and,  with- 
out being  strictly  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  injury,  is  always  more  severe  there 
than  anywhere  else ;  it  is  exasperated  by  the  respiratory  movements,  and  is 
commonly  so  violent  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  breathe  entirely  with  the  aid  of 
the  diaphragm.  Every  attempt  at  a  full  inspiration,  coughing,  or  sneezing,  is 
followed  by  exquisite  sufi'cring.  In  very  aggravated  cases,  the  pain  resembles 
that  of  pleurisy,  and  is  accompanied  with  intense  thoracic  oppression.  If  Uie 
lung  has  been  wounded  by  a  spicule  of  bone,  or  the  projecting  end  of  the  broken 
rib,  there  will  probably  be  spitting  of  blood,  if  not  hemoptysis,  and,  perhapi, 
also  emphysema.  In  the  latter  case,  the  air  may  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  hollow  sound  on  percussion,  and  total  extinction  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  attended  with  great  increase  of  dyspnoea.  Should  the  air  escape  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  as  when  there  is  injury  of  the  costal  and  pnl* 
monary  pleurae,  it  will  form  a  difi^used  tumor,  soft  and  crackling,  and  at  once 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  More  or  less  copious  hemorrhage  will  be 
present  when  there  is  laceration  of  an  intercostal  artery,  the  blood  sometimes 
passing  into  the  chest,  but  more  generally  escaping  externally. 

The  ribs  being  firmly  connected  to  the  costal  cartilages  in  front,  and  to  the 
vertebrae  behind,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  undergo  any  shortening  when  they 
are  fractured,  or  for  the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  overlap  each  other,  as  in  frac- 
ture of  the  long  bones.  Derangement,  however,  may  take  place  in  almost  any 
other  direction,  although  the  angular  displacement  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  this  may  be  cither  outwards,  as  in  fig.  379,  or  inwards,  as  in  fig.  380,  according 

Fig.  379. 


Angular  displacomdot  oat  wards. 


to  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  the  latter  being  nsuallj  produced 
by  direct  violence,  the  former  by  indirect.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  more  than 
one  «nd  of  the  bone  \a  d\^^\Qj^^^  m  ^i)o^a  ^\x^^\Xwql  ^\.  \S^a  ^ome  time.     The  Matter 
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cabinet  contains  several  specimens  in  which  one  of  the  fragments  projects  above 
the  level  of  the  others. 

Fig.  380. 


Angalar  dlRplacement  inwards 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  not  always  devoid  of  danger,  even  when  they  are 
perfectly  simple,  or  apparently  free  from  all  complications  Their  number  may 
be  80  great  as  to  cause  severe  shock,  or  such  an  amount  of  local  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance  as  to  produce  alarming  illness  and  even  death.  The  danger 
18  generally  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  in  fracture  of  the  upper  ribs  than 
in  fracture  of  the  middle  and  lower,  because  a  greater  degree  of  violence  is  gener- 
ally required  to  produce  it  A  fracture  complicated  with  injury  of  the  lung  and 
pleura  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  occurrence,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  more  or  less  inflammation,  if  not  by  hemorrhage  and  pneumothorax.  An 
escape  of  air  beneath  the  skin  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  except  as  indicating 
serious  lesion  within  the  chest.  Hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  an  mtercostal 
artery  is  usually  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous 

The  following  case,  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  1854,  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  danger  of  fracture  involving  a  number  of  ribs,  without  any  very  serious 
complication. 

A  tall,  slender  woman,  aged  fifty  four,  fell,  while  the  railroad  cars  were  in  the 
act  of  running  off  the  track,  against  the  top  of  one  of  the  seats,  breaking  eight 
of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  bones  were  frac- 
tured in  front,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  their  cartilages,  while  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  had  given  way  behind,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
8pine  There  was  no  displacement  of  any  of  the  fragments,  excepting  the  poste- 
rior one  of  the  tenth  rib,  which  projected  slightly  inwards  towards  the  chest, 
and  pierced  the  pleura.  Excessive  pain,  dyspnoja,  crepitation,  and  preternatural 
mobility  marked  the  accident.  The  cough  was  violent,  and  the  patient  was 
nnable  to  lie  in  bed.  The  ordinary  treatment  was  pursued,  but  without  any 
material  benefit,  and  the  woman  died  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day. 
The  left  side  of  the  chest  contained  about  three  ounces  of  coagulated  blood,  evi- 
dently furnished  by  the  wounded  pleura,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  inflammation, 
except  at  the  seat  of  the  upper  fracture,  where  the  serous  membrane  was  a  little 
roughened  by  lymph  and  slightly  ecchymosed.  The  lung  was  free  from  disease. 
All  the  other  organs  were  sound. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs,  without  complication  or  displacement,  is  best  managed 
by  encircling  the  chest  with  a  broad  bandage,  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  compel 
the  patient  to  perform  respiration  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm.  The  intercostal 
muscles,  and  consequently,  also,  the  ribs,  must  be  rendered  perfectly  passive. 
The  bandage  should  be  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  width,  and  long  enough  to 
extend  at  least  twice  round  the  body  The  ends  being  fastened  by  two  pieces 
of  tape,  a  scapnlary  is  attached  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  slipping  Or,  instead 
of  this,  the  chest  may  be  encircled  once  and  a  ha\t  m\.\i\:)to^  ^Vfv^^  ^1  ^^i^^'^v^^ 
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plaster,  so  arranged  as  partially  to  overlap  each  other,  and  drawn  with  safficient 
firmnesB  to  keep  it  perfectly  motionless.  Female  patients  may  wear,  with  great 
advantage,  their  nsnal  corsets,  a  triangular  piece  being  cut  out  in  front  and  below 
to  allow  due  play  to  the  diaphragm.  In  addition  to  the  bandage,  I  usually 
employ  a  thin,  flat  compress,  as  a  small  folded  napkin,  to  give  greater  support  to 
the  broken  bone. 

Similar  dressings  will  answer  when  there  is  outward  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments, only  that  it  maybe  necessary  to  employ  a  somewhat  thicker  compress; 
but  how  are  we  to  proceed  when  the  end  of  the  broken  bone  is  driven  inwards 
towards  the  chest,  perhaps  into  the  pleuritic  sac  and  the  lung  ?     Should  it  be  let 
alone,  or  should  we  follow  the  practice  of  the  older  surgeons,  and  make  an  attempt 
to  elevate  it  with  the  finger,  the  gimlet-screw,  or  the  trephine  ?     It  is  evident 
that  counterpressnre  by  means  of  thick  compresses  applied  to  the  extremities 
of  the  rib  can  be  of  no  use.     If  there  is  a  wound,  it  might  be  easy  enough  to 
insinuate  a  small  lever,  and  raise  the  bone,  if  not  to  its  proper  level,  at  least 
out  of  harm's  way.     As  for  myself,  I  should  certainly  not  meddle  with  the  case, 
even  if  the  depression  were  very  considerable,  unless  the  symptoms  were  most 
urgent,  and  not  then  until  I  had  given  a  fair  trial  to  other  means,  as  the  bandage 
and  ordinary  antiphlogistics,  especially  the  lancet  and  full  doses  of  anodynes. 
If  relief  did  not  soon  follow,  or  if  the  suffering,  instead  of  diminishing,  rapidly 
increased,  and  it  was  perfectly  obvious  from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  cough,  and 
expectoration,  that  a  piece  of  rib  had  been  forced  into  the  substance  of  the  liiDg, 
I  should  then  not  hesitate  to  make  an  attempt  to  raise  the  offending  fragment, 
or,  failing  in  this,  to  remove  it  altogether      Cases  requiring  such  heroic  measures 
must  be  exceedingly  rare,  and  hardly  deserve  formal  mention  in  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

Wounds,  contusions,  and  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  these  accidents,  most 
be  treated  upon  general  principles.     If  air  collect  within  the  chest  in  sufficient 

quantity    to     cause     excessiTe 
Fig.  381.  respiratory    embarrassment,  u 

should  be  let  out  with  a  delicate 
trocar,  introduced  through  a 
valve-like  opening  in  the  skin. 
Pain  and  cough  are  relieved  m 
the  usual  manner.  If  the  local 
distress  is  urgent,  leeches  may 
be  used,  follow^ed  by  the  appli- 
cation ot  a  large  opiate  plaster. 
The  patient  observes  the  semi- 
erect  posture  in  bed,  and  re- 
mains within  doors  until  he  feels 
that  he  can  exercise  with  impu- 
nity. If  his  bandage  become 
insupportable,  he  must  not  lay  it  aside,  but  simply  slacken  it. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig  381,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  ribs  are  sometimes  tied  together  by  bony  matter  after  fracture  It  was  taken 
from  a  specimen  in  my  collection. 

Cases  occasionally  occur  where  the  rational  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  ribs 
exist,  but  the  characteristic  signs  are  absent.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rule 
is  to  treat  the  patient  precisely  as  if  the  bones  were  really  broken. 


Fractured  rib8  united  by  osseous  matter. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  COSTAL  CARTILAGES. 

Fracture  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  so  uncommon  that  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  surgeons  were  willing  to  believe  it  a  possible  occurrence.  That  it  does 
take  place,  however,  is  a  fact  fully  established  by  modem  observation  ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  for  these 
bodies  to  be  oasi^ed  before  they  can  be  broken,  although  this  is  usually  the  case. 
The  accident  is  '\ii^w\«\A^  -^to^m^^Vj  ^x\«ni^  ^Otfsw»,^\N3jj«t  dASQctly  or  indi- 
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Tcctly  applied,  and  is  observed  chiefly  in  elderly  subjects.  The  fracture  is  usually 
single,  and  the  pieces  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer  are  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  owing  probably  to  their  great  length  and  to  their  exposed  situation. 
The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  commonly  somewhat  oblique ;  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  often  overlap  each  other,  the  posterior  passing  in  front  or  behind  the 
anterior,  which,  from  its  connection  with  the  sternum,  serves  as  the  fixed  point. 
The  symptoms  of  a  fractured  costal  cartilage  are  similar  to  those  of  a  fractured 
rib.  The  accident  may  be  simple  or  complicated,  but,  in  general,  it  is  compara- 
tively free  from  danger.  The  broken  ends  are  united  through  the  intervention 
of  a  clasp  or  ferule  of  bone,  in  which  the  cartilaginous  tissue  remains  measurably 
unchanged.  The  reduction  and  maintenance  of  this  fracture  are  often  very  diffi- 
cult, but  by  a  careful  observance  of  the  rules  laid  down  iu  speaking  of  fracgire 
of  the  ribs,  the  surgeon  may  usually  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  Malgaigne  advises  the  use  of  a  broad  truss  for  keeping  the  fragments 
together,  the  pad  making  direct  but  gentle  pressure  upon  their  extremities.  In 
obstinate  cases,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  might  be  united  with  silver*  wire. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  STERNUM. 

This  bone  may  give  way  in  almost  any  portion  of  its  extent,  but  more  eom- 
monly  near  its  middle,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  being  generally  somewhat 
oblique.  A  few  instances  of  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  sternum  have  been 
ohfierved.  Diastasis  of  this  bone  is  exceedingly  infrequent,  and  no  w^ell  authen- 
ticated example  of  fracture  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  has  been  recorded. 

Blow^s,  kicks,  and  falls  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  fracture  of  the  sternum. 
Chanssier  relates  a  case  which  was  occasioned  by  violent  muscular  contraction 
daring  labor,  and  several  examples  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  related  by  more 
recent  observers.  In  1858,  Dr.  Rohrer  showed  me  a  case,  in  a  large,  heavy, 
muscular  man,  aged  forty-seven,  who  had  received  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  bone,  from  inordinate  contraction  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid 
mascles,  in  jumping,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  off  a  shed  eleven  feet  high  The 
heels  striking  the  ground  obliquely,  threw  the  body  violently  backwards,  the 
head  and  neck  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  board.  The  fracture  was, 
doubtless,  occasioned  by  the  effort  which  the  man  made  to  regain  his  equilibrium. 

The  ends  of  the  fragments  either  preserve  their  natural  relations,  or,  if  there 
is  any  displacement,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  thoracic  cavity  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  broken  bone  may  lacerate  some  of  the  contained  viscera, 
cause  effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  perhaps  induce  emphy- 
sema by  wounding  the  lungs. 

When  the  fracture  is  attended  with  displacement,  it  may  usually  be  detected 
at  a  glance,  or  by  merely  passing  th(»  finger  over  the  line  of  injury.  Grating, 
sometimes  audible  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  increased  at  every  respiratory 
effort,  is  generally  present.  The  pain  is  excruciating ;  recumbency  is,  for  a  time 
at  least,  impracticable  ;  and  there  is  great  dyspnoea,  along  with  cough,  spitting 
of  blood,  and  other  symptoms  of  internal  injury. 

In  Dr  Ilohrer's  case  there  was,  even  several  days  after  the  accident,  a  marked 
depression  at  the  site  of  fracture,  with  considerable  irregularity  of  the  ends  of 
the  fragments,  which  was  much  increased  when  the  patient  sat  up  in  bed.  Dur- 
ing recumbency,  when  he  coughed  hard,  the  hand,  placed  over  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  could  distinctly  feel  the  fragments  ride  over  each  other,  the  upper  evi- 
dently moving  more  freely  than  the  lower.  It  seemed  as  if  their  edges  had  been 
beveled  off  oblicjuely,  that  of  the  lower  piece  from  above  downwards  and  from 
before  backwards,  that  of  the  upper  in  the  opposite  direction.  Two  or  three 
times,  as  the  man  coughed,  a  distinct  grating  noise  was  heard.  Percussion  upon 
the  spine,  immediately  opposite  the  fracture,  had  also  the  effect  of  displacing  the 
ends  of  the  fragments,  and  a  similar  result  followed  when  firm  pressure  was  made 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fragments.  When  the  case  was  first  seen,  the 
upper  fragment  was  thrust  backwards  towards  the  thoracic  cavity,  fully  one  inch 
behind  the  level  of  the  other;  but  it  was  easily  restored  tA  \\x^  u%\n3ii\.«ti»iiboatL 
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by  bending  the  chest  backwards  over  a  thick  pillow.  The  pain  at  the  seat  of 
fhicture  was  comparatively  slight ;  but  very  distressing  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  head.  There  was  neither  cough  nor  emphysema,  and  the  fever  that  followed 
was  slight. 

The  prognosis  varies.  When  the  thoracic  organs  have  snstained  much  violence, 
the  patient  may  die  from  shock,  hemorrhage,  or  emphysema ;  or,  if  he  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  survive  the  immediate  effects,  he  may  perish  from  the  secondanr 
consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  abscess  of  the  mediastinum,  or  dis> 
ease  of  the  bone  itself.  In  the  Miitter  Museum  there  is  a  skeleton  in  which  a 
fracture  of  the  sternum,  near  its  middle,  had  undergone  perfect  repair,  althoogh 
not  without  considerable  deformity  from  the  want  of  accurate  apposition. 
En^ence  of  fracture  exists  in  a  number  of  other  bones,  and  there  must  also 
have  been  a  remarkable  predisposition  in  the  individual  to  the  development  of 
exostoses. 

The  treatment  is,  in  great  measure,  restricted  to  the  application  of  a  compress 
and  bandage,  to  afford  support  to  the  chest,  and  assist  in  securing  the  quietude 
of  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  there  is  serious  internal  complication,  local  and 
general  bleeding,  active  purgatives,  antimonials,  and  anodynes,  may  be  reqnired, 
along,  perhaps,  with  medicated  fomentations.  If  the  fracture  is  simple,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  rectify  the  depression  of  the  offending  fragment,  unless 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  causing  compression  of  the  heart  or  lung.  In  snob  a 
case,  and  also  when  there  are  loose  pieces  of  bone  projecting  into  the  chest, 
restoration  should  promptly  be  effected  at  all  hazard.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
patient  may  lie  across  a  table,  upon  a  kind  of  double  inclined  plane,  in  order  to 
extend  the  spine,  and  afford  the  muscles  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
sternum  an  opportunity  of  drawing  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  asunder.  While 
this  is  being  done,  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  parts  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  displacement,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lungs  are,  if  possible, 
thoroughly  distended  with  air.  Or,  this  failing,  the  bone,  the  body  being  still  in 
this  position,  may,  perhaps,  be  raised  by  a  small,  delicate  elevator,  used  subcu- 
taneously,  supposing  a  wound  does  not  already  exist.  If  this  also  prove  unsu^ 
cessful,  I  should  not  hesitate,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  to  apply  the 
trephine,  or  to  remove  a  sufficiency  of  bone  with  a  Hey's  saw.  A  similar  pro- 
ceeding may  become  necessary  when  matter  forms  in  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
or  when  a  portion  of  the  sternum  is  ulcerated  or  necrosed. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  VERTEBRiE. 

The  vertebrae  are  so  compactly  constructed,  so  strongly  articulated,  and  so 
thickly  covered  by  muscles  as  to  render  their  fracture  a  matter  of  groat  difiBculiy. 
The  most  common  causes  are  violent  blows  or  falls,  giving  rise  at  the  same  time 
to  severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts.  Occasionally  the  lesion  is  produced  by  centre- 
coup,  as  when  a  person  falls  from  a  great  height  and  alights  u]>on  his  feet,  the 
force  being  transmitted  along  the  extremities  and  the  pelvis  to  the  spinal  column, 
where,  concentrating  itself  upon  a  particular  bone,  it  breaks  its  substance  or 
severs  its  ligamentous  connections.  Any  part  of  such  a  bono  may  give  way,  its 
body,  plates,  and  processes  being  all  liable  to  yield  under  the  influence  of  the 
causes  here  mentioned.  The  symptoms  and  effects  of  this  lesion  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  diffcjrent  divisions  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  the 
cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar,  each  possessing  certain  peculiarities  growing  out 
of  its  relations  with  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  which  are  detached  from  it. 

In  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  affected  bone.  Thus,  if  the  lesion  is  above  the  fourth  piece,  or 
the  principal  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  spinal  cord  is  at  all  compressoil 
the  diaphragm  will  be  paralyzed,  the  respiration  will  be  more  or  less  embarrassed, 
and  death  will  follow,  either  immediately,  or  within  a  short  time  after  the  acci- 
dent. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is  seated  below  this  point,  there  will 
be  paralysis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  superior  extremities,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  rclaxalion  ot  Wi^  a\i^  %^\i\\i^\A\%/\xi^Q\i>A\i^\v5iA  <;^t  urine,  and  tympi- 
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nitic  diBtension  of  the  abdomen.  When  the  fractnre  is  obtiqae,  one  arm  is 
sometimes  more  disabled  than  the  other.  Recovery  may  enBoe  if  the  injury 
done  to  the  soft  parte  ie  not  very  severe,  bnt  in  most  cases  death  takes  place  in 
from  three  to  five  days. 

In  fracture  of  the  dorsal  vertebree,  the  npper  extremities  will  be  free  from 
paralysis,  anlesa  the  injury  is  seated  very  high  up,  when  thoy  may  participate  in 
this  affection  with  the  en b- diaphragmatic  portions  of  the  body.  The  bowels,  in 
either  case,  will  be  torpid  and  distended  with  gas,  and  the  bladder  will  be  unable 
to  expel  its  contents.  Life  is  seldom  prolonged  beyond  a  fortnight,  although  in 
some  rare  cases  it  lasts  for  several  months.  In  this  event,  the  bowels  and  bladder 
may  partially  regain  their  original  tone,  but  the  nrine  soon  becomes  loaded  with 
phosphatic  matter,  and  the  liaing  membrane  of  the  bladder  Buffers  from  throniv 
inflammation,  adding  thus  greatly  to  the  patient's  dislresa. 

When  the  lumbar  verlebrK  are  broken,  the  lower  extremities  are  generally 
deprived  both  of  volition  and  sensibility,  the  feces  pass  ofT  involuntarily,  and  the 
bladder  is  unable  to  contract  upon  its  contents.  Life  usually  lasts  longer  than 
in  fracture  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  the  paralysis  not  extending  so  high  up,  and 
consequently  not  involving  so  many  important  oi^ans.  Iti  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  patient  dies  in  five  or  six  weeks  ;  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ho  survives 
a  mach  longer  time,  his  bladder,  meanwhile,  suffering  aa  in  fracture  of  the  other 
diriaions  of  the  spine. 

Priapism  is  an  occasional  symptom ;  it  is  evidently  dependent  upon  lesion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  is  most  liable  to  occur  when  the  fracture  is  situated  in  the 
neck.  It  is  generally  associated  with  paralysis,  and  is  nearly  always  an  early 
phenomenon,  manifesting  itself  within  tho  lirst  forty-eight  hours,  and  often  con- 
tinuing, more  or  less  obstinately,  up  to  the  moment  of  dissolution.  It  is  sonle- 
times  present  even  when  the  patient  is  completely  deprived  of  sensibility  aod 
consciousness. 

The  symptoms  here  enumerated  may  follow  fracture  of  any  portion  of  t, 
Tertebra,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  spinous  process,  when  the  suffering  is 
generally  comparatively  slight,  unless  the  lesiou  is  complicated  with  serious 
mischief  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Fracture  of  the  gpinous  processes  of  the  vertebrre  occasionally  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  the  bodies  of  these  pieces,  as  seen  in  fig.  382,  the  usual  exciting 
cause  being  a  blow,  fall,  or  kick.  Preternatural  mobility  and  lateral  displace- 
ment, with  more  or  Ir^  contusion  and  discoloration  of  the  soft  parts,  are  the 
most  reliable  phenomena. 


Fig.  382. 


Fig.  3S3. 


Fracture  of  the  arches  of  these  hones,  of  which  the  accompanying  cut,  fig.  383, 
affords  a  good  illustration,  is  often  comminuted  and  attended  with  dcprt-s;<ion  of 
the  frafrments,  some  of  which  may  l>e  driven  into  the  substance  of  thn  spinal 
cord,  crushing  and  pulpifying  it.     It  is  generally  produced  Vs-j  f^QVuvtv.!^  «^\\'^'^.-i 
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applied,  and  is  fhiqucntly  quite  as  dangcrouB  as  a  fractore  of  the  bodies  of  ibe      ' 
Tertebr», 

Tbe  (ransrerse  processes  of  the  Tertebrte  can  only  be  broken,  as  a  genenl  rale, 
by  exct?Ksi?e  force,  as  the  passage  of  a  ball,  or  a  full  from  a  consideraUe  height 
Hence  tlie  result  of  such  accidents  is  commonly  very  unfavorable. 

The  diagnoais  of  fracture  of  the  spine  is  usfually  a  matter  of  inference  ralbtr 
than  of  poeitivo  conviction.  It-s  most  important  elements  are  tbe  mode  of  pn>> 
duction  of  the  injury,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  but  it  shonld  be 
recollected  that  this  symptom  may  depend  entirely  upon  lesion  of  tbe  spinal  cord, 
nnconnected  with  fracture  of  tbe  vertebrie.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  tbew 
bones  and  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  covered  in  by  the  muscles  of  the  btck, 
it  will  generally  be  impossible  to  detect  either  crepitation,  deformity,  or  prctn- 
natural  mobility.  All  these  phenomena  may,  however,  be  present  in  fracture  of 
the  spinous  processes. 

Dinsection,  after  an  injury  of  this  kind,  will  usnally  reveal  more  or  less  dis- 
placement of  the  broken  bone,  which  is  sometimes  quite  comminuted,  laceration 
of  tbe  connecting  ligaments,  and  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  more  or  leu 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  and  tbe  surrounding  parts.  Tbe  coid 
is  compressed,  bruised,  pulpified,  perhaps  nearly  completely  severed,  pieces  of 
bone  sometimes  being  imbedded  in  its  substance,  as  shown  in  Gg.  384. 

The  prognosis  of  these  accidents  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
respecting  their  symptoms  and  effects.     If  the  patient  escapes  immediate  de- 
struction, he  will  almost  certainly  succumb  under  hii 
Fig.  384.  Buffering  at  no  very  remote  period  ;  or,  if  his  life  sbonld 

be  spared,  he  will  lie  doomed  to  carry  on  a  miserable, 
bedridden  existence,  palsied  and  otherwise  crippled  in 
the  exercise  of  some  of  his  more  important  functions. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  accident,  very  little  is  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  restoring  displaced  fragments,  all 
such  attempts  being  not  only  uncertain,  but,  even  it 
Buccesaful,  likely  to  aggravate  the  danger  by  the  nddi- 
tional  mischief  tliat  is  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  operation  of  cat- 
ting down  upon  the  injured  part,  and  removing  tbe 
offending  portion  of  l)oue  with  the  trcphioe  or  sair,  » 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Cline,  of  London, 
anil  practised  by  him  and  other  surgeons.  In  all  tbe 
cases,  amounting  probably  to  about  a  dozen,  in  which 
this  procedure  has  Ijeen  employed,  including  those  of 
¥ncinrs<tf  iheitrisbrr.  Burtou,  Kogcrs  and  Pottcr,  no  particular  benefit  bu 
followed;  a  circumstance  that  might  have  been  expected 
when  it  is  recollected  how  seriously  the  spinal  cord  is  generally  injured  bj  the 
depressed  fragnicnls.  The  operation,  although  not  without  difficulty,  on  acconni 
of  the  great  depth  at  which  the  olTending  bone  is  situated,  maybe  executed  with 
but  little  loss  of  blood ;  and,  I  niUHt  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
success  wliich  has  hitherto  attended  it,  I  should  feel  very  much  tempted  to  resort 
to  it,  if  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  lesion  waa  ac- 
companied by  depression. 

Whether  an  o|ieration  is  performed  or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to 
adopt  prompt  measures  for  the  prevention  of  inflammation.  With  this  view 
blood  is  token  freely  from  the  arm,  and  abo  by  leeches  from  the  seat  of  the  in- 
jur}- ;  the  bowels  are  relieved  by  purgatives,  or  stimulating  enemas,  and  pain  is 
allcviRtcd  by  full  doses  of  anodynes,  combined,  if  there  is  much  fever,  with  anti- 
monials.  The  Madder  is  carefully  watched,  and  the  urine,  if  retained,  is  drawn 
off  regularly  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  instead  of  allowing  the  catheter  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  is  kept  on  bis  back,  upon  an  air-bed, 
his  head  resting  upon  a  low  pillow,  and  his  position  being  as  seldom  changed  as 
possible.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  turn  him  upon  his  face,  as  he  might  be 
almost  instaDtlj  aspb^x.\o,^.e^^^i'^% '\'ti\Xi^%w^.'a.«^^c^'tL,^Ta.tJi«  imjierfect  descent 
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Fig.  3S5. 


of  the  di&pfaragm,  caused  by  the  prensure  of  the  abdominal  viacent,  on  account 
of  the  paralyied  conditiun  of  the  abdominal  mnsclen,  and  their  consequent  ina* 
bility  to  offer  any  resiatance  to  the  weipht  of  the  body.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  back  and  limbs  should  be  frequently  rubbed  with  ntimulatin^  lini- 
ments, and  a  lai^e  issue  should  be  establishi'd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  injury  with 
the  Vienna  paste  or  the  actual  cautery.  Along  with  these  means,  trial  may  be 
made  of  small  doses  of  strychnia,  in  union  with  iron  and  quinine.  AH  treatment 
of  this  kind  will,  of  course,  be  nselesa  when  the  spinal  cord  has  been  cruslied. 

'When  the  lesion  is  confined  to  the  spinous  processes,  the  fragments  must  be 
moulded  into  shape,  and  relained  by  two  lon^,  thick  compresses,  stretched  along 
the  side  of  the  spine,  and  secured  with  a  circular  banda^',  fastened  by  a  scapu- 
lary.  If  the  broken  pieces,  however,  are  much  shattered,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  reunion,  they  should  be  removed. 

Fracture  of  the  odontoid  prcx-ega,  although  very  uncommon,  is  sometimes  met 
with,  and  generally  proves  promptly  fatal  from  injury  done  to  tlie  sjiinal  cord. 
Now  and  then,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  is  found.  Thus,  in  a  ease  related 
by  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  the  patient  survived  the  accident  live  months,  when  he 
Baddenly  expired  from  displacement  of  the  process,  during  some  inadvertent 
movement  of  the  head,  a  result  favored  by  the  destruction  of  the  occipito-axoid 
ligament.  The  dissection  showed  that  the  odontoid  process  had  been  completely 
broken  off,  and  that  its  lower  extremity  had  been  turned 
backwards  towards  the  spinal  cord,  as  exhibited  in  fig. 
3S5.  The  patient,  a  man,  forty  years  of  a);e,  had  been 
thrown  violently  from  his  carriage,  alighting,  about 
fifteen  feet  off,  upon  his  head  and  face.  After  recover- 
ing from  the  imiuediato  effects  of  the  accident,  he  wns 
able  to  resume  his  business  as  a  milkman,  which  he  fol- 
lowed, diligently  and  uninterruptedly,  every  day  for  four 
months.  He  complained,  however,  constantly  of  pain 
in  the  occipito-eervieal  region,  and  was  always  obliged 
to  support  bis  head,  which  he  was  incapable  of  rotating. 
The  only  visible  deformity  was  a  protuberance  of  the 
neck,  just  holow  the  base  of  the  occiput,  to  the  left  of 
the  median  lino,  with  a  corresponding  indentation. 

FBACTUREB  OF  THE  PELVIC  BO.VES.  FrulnnoClhoiidoiiloLilpro. 

a.  The  innominate  bone  may  give  way  in  various  parts  mittt;  t,  niuuiaid  iiriKaH. 
of  its  extent,  but  the  one  wliich  is  most  apt  to  suffer  is 

the  npper  crest,  owing  probably  to  its  exposed  situation.  The  acetabulum  is 
Bometimes  broken  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  hip,  or  by  a  counter- stroke,  aa 
when  a  person  falls  upon  his 

knee  or  foot,  thereby  driving  Fig.  388, 

the  head  of  the  femur  into  the 
pelvis.  In  the  adjoining  cut, 
fig.  3SG,  from  a  preparation  in 
the  poi>scsston  of  Professor 
Seill,  the  fracture  runs  in  a 
semicircular  direction  through 
the  acetabulum. 

In  young  subjects,  the  in- 
nominate bone  is  occasionally 
separated  at  the  acetabulum 
into  its  three  primitive  pieces. 
Whatever  may  be  the  site,  form, 
or  extcut  of  the  fracture,  it  can 
happen  only  through  the  agency 
of  direct  meehaniial  violence, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  generally  seriously  comptomwn  the  wA\.  i,txii<^Nn%%,Vj^ 
VOL.  I. — 58 
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outside  and  inside  the  pelvis.  The  most  frightful  accidents  of  this  kind  that  haie 
fallen  under  my  observation  have  been  the  result  of  railway  injury,  caused  by 
the  body  being  jammed  in  between  a  car  and  a  wall,  literally  crushing  the  bone, 
and  fatally  implicating  the  bladder  and  other  organs. 

The  symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
fracture.  When  the  bone  has  given  way  at  the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  nalare  of 
the  case  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the  circumstance  that  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  drawn  upwards,  and  the  great  trochanter  somewhat  forwards,  so  that  the 
limb  is  diminished  in  length,  and  the  foot  inverted.  When  the  bead  of  the  thigh- 
bone is  impacted  in  its  new  position,  the  limb  may  be  firmly  fixed,  as  in  dislo- 
cation, but,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  movable,  and  to  afford 
a  distinct  crepitus  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  rotate  it. 

b.  In  fracture  of  the  pubic  and  ischiatic  bones,  the  corresponding  limb  is 
either  somewhat  shortened,  or  it  retains  its  natural  length  ;  the  fragments  are 

pushed  either  directly  downwards,  forwards 
Fig.  387.  towards  the  femur,  or  backwards  towards 

the  acetabulum ;  the  patient  is  unable  to 
sit,  stand,  or  walk  ;  and  on  placing  one 
hand  upon  the  ilium,  and  the  other  upon 
the  pubes,  crepitation  may  usually  be  per- 
ceived. A  well  characterized  fracture  of 
the  pubic  and  ischiatic  bones  is  delineated 
in  fig.  387,  from  a  preparation  in  the  col- 
lection of  Professor  Neill. 

Practnre  of  the  pubic  and  Ischiatic  bones.  C,    FracturC   of  the  CrcSt  of  the  iUum  iS 

characterized  by  more  or  less  displacement, 
preternatural  mobility,  and  crepitation  ;  the  pain  is  severe,  and  progression  im- 
practicable. The  nature  of  the  accident  is  sometimes  rendered  apparent  by  the 
existing  deformity  and  by  slight  manipulation. 

Fracture  of  these  bones  is  generally  produced  by  severe  injury,  and  hence  it  is 
nearly  always  complicated  with  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  parts.  Cappelletti  met 
with  a  case  in  which  their  branches  were  broken  by  violent  muscular  contraction, 
as  the  patient,  a  man,  aged  fifty-four,  was  jumping  out  of  his  carriage  while  the 
horses  were  running  away. 

Besides  the  above  symptoms,  denotive  of  fracture  of  different  parts  of  the 
innominate  bone,  there  is  always  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  external  soft  parts, 
and  not  unfrequently,  also,  serious  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  followed  by  loss 
of  motion  of  the  inferior  extremities,  retention  of  urine,  and  other  distressing 
affections.  The  prognosis  should,  therefore,  be  very  guarded,  as  such  accidents 
are  generally  fraught  with  danger,  death  often  occurring  in  a  few  days  from  in- 
flammation or  extravasation  of  urine,  or  at  a  later  period  from  abscess,  phlebitis, 
and  other  mischief. 

Of  65  cases  of  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Lyon,  41 
recovered,  and.  24  died,  one-half  of  the  latter  having  labored  under  rupture  of  the 
bladder. 

Owing  to  their  peculiar  character,  it  is  usually  found  very  difficult  to  reduce 
these  fractures,  or  to  prevent  relapse  after  this  has  been  done.  To  effect  restora- 
tion, our  main  reliance  must  be  upon  pressure,  while  the  maintenance  is  Iwst 
accomplished  by  well  arranged  compresses,  secured  by  a  body  bandage.  When 
no  displacement  exists,  all  such  dressings  may  very  properly  be  dispensed  with. 
In  either  case,  the  utmost  quietude  is  enjoined ;  the  patient  must  lie  upon  his 
back,  his  shoulders  being  elevated,  and  the  thighs  flexed,  to  relax  the  muscles 
about  the  pelvis ;  inflammatory  action  is  promptly  dealt  with,  and  the  bowels 
are  relieved  by  stimulating  purgatives  and  enemas.  The  bladder  is  carefully 
watched,  retention  of  urine  being  relieved  by  the  catheter. 

d.  The  sacrum  may  be  broken  by  falls,  blows,  gunshot  violence,  and  similar 
injury.  The  fracture  is  generally  discoverable,  especially  when  there  is  displace- 
ment, by  mere  manual  examination,  as  the  patient  lies  upon  his  abdomen.  It  is 
attended  with  Bevete  pam  a\.  \.\i^  af[v^<^\.ed  ^Q.rt,  and  great  difficulty  in  walking, 
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iccorapanied,  when  there  is  lesion  of  the  sacral  nerves,  with  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities,  retention  of  urine,  and  involuntary  discharge  of  the  feces.  The  danger 
attending  this  accident  is  always  considerable,  on  account  of  the  mischief  done  to 
the  soft  parts ;  hence,  even  if  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  shock  of  the 
injury,  he  may  perish  afterwards  from  the  efifects  of  inflammation  of  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

When  there  is  displacement  of  the  fragments  inwards,  reposition  may  be 
attempted  by  the  insertion  into  the  rectum  of  a  stout  bougie,  a  lithotomy  scoop, 
or  a  vesical  sound,  care  being  taken  not  to  do  any  injury  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  or,  if  the  displacement  is  very  slight,  the  bone  may  be  left  in  its  new 
situation,  as  no  harm  can  be  caused  by  so  doing.  Backward  displacement  may 
easily  be  remedied  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  relapse  being  prevented  by  a 
compress  and  a  T  bandage.  Recovery  is  promoted  by  rigid  recumbency  and 
antiphlogistics. 

e.  The  coccyx  is  sometimes  broken  by  a  fall,  by  a  kick  upon  the  buttock,  and 
by  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  labor.  The  accident  is  most  common  in 
elderly  subjects,  in  whom  the  joints  of  this  bone  have  been  destroyed  by  a  deposit 
of  osseous  matter.  The  characteristic  signs  are  preternatural  mobility,  acute 
pain,  and  crepitation  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  During  labor, 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  is  sometimes  rendered  evident  by  a  sense  of  yield- 
ing and  a  peculiar  noise  perceived  by  the  attendant  as  he  is  engaged  in  support- 
ing the  perineum.  If  displacement  exist,  it  is  remedied  by  pressure  upon  the 
surface  and  counter-pressure  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  It  is  very  important, 
espcjcially  in  the  female,  that  the  coccyx  should  be  preserved  in  a  continuous 
line  with  the  sacrum,  otherwise  serious  deformity  of  the  pelvis  may  ensue,  inter- 
fering with  defecation  and  parturition.  After  the  reduction  has  been  effected, 
the  parts  should  be  supported  with  a  compress,  confined  by  adhesive  strips ; 
perfect  quietude  and  lateral  recumbency  should  be  observed ;  and  the  bowels, 
without  being  acted  upon  at  all  frequently,  should  be  maintained  in  a  strictly 
soluble  condition. 

2.    SUPERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
FRACTURES  OP  THE  BONES  OP  THE  HAND  AND  FINGERS. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  Iwnes  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  so  obvious 
that  anything  like  a  formal  account  of  them  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  treatment 
is  best  conducted  by  a  leather,  felt,  or  gutta-percha  splint,  accurately  moulded  to 
the  shape  of  the  m(?mber  and  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  which  it  must  be  well  se- 
cuhkI  by  appropriate  rollers. 

The  metacarjml  bones  are  sometimes  broken  by  machinery,  and  I  have  met 
with  two  instances  in  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  pieces  had  given  way 
under  a  blow  of  the  fist,  the  part  struck  being,  in  one  of  the  cases,  the  face,  and 
in  the  other  the  forehead.  There  was  marked  displacement  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand,  from  the  projection  of  the  anterior  fragment,  with  distinct  crepitus  and 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  but  hardly  any  pain.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
use  of  a  well-padded  tin  case  for  the  palm  of  the  hand,  extending  from  just 
above  the  wrist,  and  of  a  short,  narrow  splint  for  its  dorsal  surface,  firm  pressure 
being  made  with  it  over  the  seat  of  fracture.  Union  occurred  in  a  mouth,  with 
no  apparent  deformity. 

The  carj)al  bones  are  never  broken,  except  by  direct  violence,  which  always 
seriously  implicates  the  soft  parts,  not  unfrequently  necessitating  removal  of 
the  hand.  The  nature  of  the  accident  is  usually  apparent  from  the  attendant 
deformity,  the  excessive  pain,  loss  of  function,  and  crepitus  on  manipulation. 
Rrj»osition  of  tht;  fragments  having  been  effected  by  pressure  and  counter-pres- 
sure, retention  is  sc'cured  by  means  of  two  splints,  either  of  binder^s  board  or 
wood,  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  forearm  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  the  hollow  of  the  hand  being  well  padded,  and  the  limb  supported  in  a 
sling. 
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FBACTUBE8  Or  TBE  BDAFTB  OF  THE  BADIDB  AND  VLSA. 

The  radiDB  and  ulna  may  be  broken  conjointly  by  direct  violence,  or,  as  man 
frequently  happens,  by  a  counter-strolte,  as  frhen  a  person  falls  upon  the  hand, 
and  the  force  is  concentrated  by  tranBmisHion  upon  the  fofeartn.  The  frectan, 
although  it  may  occur  at  any  point,  is  mast  common  in  the  inferior  half  oftbMt 
bones,  and  rarely  takes  place  at  the  same  level,  whatever  may  be  it^  caase.  la 
general,  too,  it  is  oblique,  and  not  transverse,  as  is  usually  supposed.  The  aatiiK 
of  the  accident  is  commonly  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  angolarity  of  the  fragments,  as  seen 
in  fig.  388,  and  their  preternatural  mobilitT,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  facility  of  eliciting  crepitos 
on  rotating  the  hand.  The  patient  experienna 
an  inability  to  supinate  and  pronate  the  limb, 
the  forearm  is  in  a  state  of  semi-flesioD,  snd 
acute  pain  is  felt  at  the  seat  of  the  injnry. 

The  chief  danger  in  this  fracture,  as  it  or^- 
narily  exhibits  itself,  is  from  the  tendency  of 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  sink  inwards  into 
the  interosseous  space,  and  to  become  united  hj 
a  common  callus,  thereby  materially  impeding 
the  usefulness  of  the  limb,  by  destroying  the 
functions  of  supination  and  pronation,  ^ith 
ordinary  care,  howorer,  such  an  accident  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  con- 
solidation is  completed  in  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  days,  without  any  deformity,  or  ultimate 
inconvenience.  The  vicious  union  here  men- 
tioned is  wol!  shown  in  fig.  389,  from  a  prepa- 
ration in  my  collection. 

The  fracture    having    been    adjusted   in  ihe 
ordinary  manner,  the  forearm  is  bent  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  ellmw,  and  enveloped  by  a  roller, 
extending  from  the  fingers  upwards.     Two  thick 
binder's  board  splints  are  nest  applied  along  the 
xm^sppronimmiioo      Frurri.™  „f  iho    autcrlor  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bniken 
o(  ii.«  euda  uf  tiie    .iiMfi  ,.f  iii-i  m-    ],Qugg^  ^^^  sccured  With  thc  remainder  of  the 
oTihe "u'ur  BLj"n!    nnlo'n""  " ""    bandage.     Tlicy  should  bo  a  little  wider  than 
dim.  the  limb,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  just 

below  thc  elbow  to  the  extremities  of  the  finpcw, 
both  being  well  covered  with  wadding,  and  accurately  moulded  to  the  parts. 
Thc  hand  and  forearm  are  then  suspended  in  a  brood  sling,  and  confined  to  the 
chest  in  such  a  manner  as  that  (he  thumb  shall  look  directly  upwards. 

In  my  own  practice  1  have,  for  many  years,  entirely  dispensed  with  the  com- 
presses upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  practitioners  for  counicr- 
acting  the  tendency  which  the  ends  of  tho  fragments  have  to  approach  each  other 
at  thc  interosseous  space.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  not  needed  for  this  object, 
and  that  all  the  compression  that  can  be  required,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases,  may 
be  effected  by  the  two  splints  which  arc  always  employed  in  the  treatment  uf 
fracture  in  this  situation.  The  bandage,  too,  has  received  a  great  deal  of  unjuit 
blame  in  these  cases,  it  being  alleged  that,  if  applied  directly  to  the  surface,  it 
will  force  the  Iwnes  together,  and  thus  lead  to  vicious  union.  It  would  unques- 
tionably be  easy  enough  to  produce  such  an  effect,  but  it  need  hardly  Ije  added 
that  this  would  be  an  abuse,  and  not  a  proper  use,  of  tho  bandage,  its  appropriate 
office  being  to  afford  cqualile  support  to  the  muscles  of  the  broken  limb  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  swelling  and  spasmodic  action.  Whenever  it  causes  such 
an  amount  of  conqiression  as  to  force  tiie  fragments  towards  each  other,  it  i-an- 
not  fail  to  excite  pain  and  infiammation,  if  not  still  worse  consequences.  It  is 
the  manner,  l\icti,  in 'K^i\c\i\.Vfta^V^\.t:B.'C\'«i\ftio».'!i-*.*»i4'ttat  the  application  itself. 
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that  ia  objectionable  in  the  treatment  of  tbts  fractnre.  As  to  the  splints,  they 
Ehoulil  be  carefully  mouldud  to  tbu  shape  of  the  limb,  a  narrow  interval  beiii); 
hsTi  iK'tween  tlioni  at  its  radial  and  ulnar  borders.  When  binder's  board  splints 
cannot  be  obtained,  light  pieces  of  wood  may  be  used. 

When  the  fracture  is  multiple,  consisting,  for  example,  of  three  fragments,  tho 
intermediate  one,  baviog  lost  its  support,  may  have  a  tendency  to  sink  in  towards 
the  interosseous  space.  To  counteract  this  disposition,  a  thick,  narrow  pad  may 
be  placed  along  the  mesial  border  of  the  loose  piece,  in  an  opcidng  in  the  anterior 
splint,  so  as  to  enable  tbe  surgeon  to  make  the  prcscturc  more  firm  and  direct. 
Bnt  even  here  such  an  expedient  will  rarely  be  necessary,  if  the  parts  have  been 
moulded  into  position  prior  to  the  application  of  the  apparatus. 


FRACTURES  OP  THE  ULNA. 

Fractures  of  the  ulna  may  with  great  propriety  be  divided  into  those  which 
taki-  place  at  its  body,  its  inferior  extremity  and  its  two  principal  processes,  the 
olecranon  and  coronoid. 

1.  aha/l. — The  body  of  the  bone  is  most  commonly  broken  in  the  lower  half 
of  its  extent,  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  390,  from 

causes  acting  directly  upon  the  forearm.  The  accident  may,  pj^,  ~jff,^ 
however,  be  produced  by  a  counter-stroke  ;  and  one  instance  ia 
known  where  it  was  occasioned  by  muscular  action  in  wringing 
clothes,  the  patient  being  a  stout,  healthy  girl  of  eighteen.  The 
fracture  is  evinced  by  a  marked  depression  at  the  inner  border  of 
tbe  forearm,  by  the  mobility  of  the  fragments,  and  by  tho  crepitus 
on  rotating  the  hand.  The  lower  fragment  alone  is  geuerally  dis- 
placed, being  drawn  over  towards  tbe  interosseous  space  by  the 
inferior  pronator  muscle,  while  the  other,  in  consequence  of  its 
firm  connection  with  the  humerus,  remains  stationary.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  is  seen  in  the  a<ljoiniDg  figure. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  this  fractnre,  lest 
the  upper  end  of  the  tower  fragment  retains  the  vicious  position 
into  which  it  is  forced  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  is  induced 
ultimately  to  become  soldered  to  the  inner  margin  of  tho  radius. 
To  prevent  this  occurrence,  the  hand  should  be  permanently  in- 
'clincd  towards  the  thumb,  the  means  for  doing  this  being  two 
S])lints,  the  extremities  of  which  are  rendereil  somewhat  sloping 
from  behind  forwards,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  splints 
employed  in  tho  management  of  fractnre  of  the  corres|K<nditig 
end  of  the  radius.  Such  an  expedient  will  be  much  more  edicierit 
than  the  nse  of  the  lon^r,  thick,  and  narrow  compress,  generally 
recommended  for  that  purpose. 

Tbe  licad  of  the  ulna  is  sometimes  broken  off,  either  separately,  FnHan  or  ih* 
or  along  with  tho  bead  of  the  radius.  The  circumstance  is  easily  ibaa  oi  iiieniaa 
detected  by  the  mobility  of  the  part,  by  the  disabled  condition  of 
the  wrist-Joint,  by  tho  severity  of  the  pain,  and  by  the  concomitant  distortion. 
The  treatment  is  conducted  with  two  splints,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  two  com- 
presses applied  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

2.  Olecranon  Prwess. — Fracture  of  tho  olecranon,  seen  in  fig.  891,  is  caused 

Fig.  391. 


either  by  direct  violence,  or  by  the  inordinate  action  of  tiic  three-headed  extensor 
muscle,  attached  to  its  upper  extremity.     Situated  at  va,naiia  ^yeAk  ii^  'c^ 
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extent,  the  fracture  may  be  transverse  or  oblique,  single  or  multiple,  simple  or 

complicated. 

The  symptoms  are  semiflexion  of  the  limb,  impossibility  of  extending  the 

forearm,  a  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  elbow,  fig.  392,  and  a  movable  prominence 

at  the  postero-inferior  surface  of  the  arm,  along  with  more  or  less  pain  and 

swelling.      The    interval    between  the 
Fig.  392.  two  fragments  varies  from   one  and  a 

half  to  two  inches,  and  may  be  aug- 
mented or  diminished  at  will  by  moving 
the  forearm.    The  radius  may  be  rotated 
upon  the   ulna,  and   crepitus  may  be 
elicited  by  the  approximation  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  broken  bone.     Some- 
times the  very  tip  of  the  olecranon  is 
severed,  and  then  there  is  no  separation 
of  the  fragments.     The  same  thing  may 
happen  when  the  fracture  is  oblique,  or 
transverse,  provided  it  is  not  below  the 
ligamentous  expansion  of  the  extensor 
muscle. 
The  union  of  this  fracture  is  generally  fibro-ligamentous,  as  seen  in  fig.  393, 

from  a  specimen  in  my  collection.     The  causes  of  this  occurrence  are  want  of 

Fig.  393. 


Fracture  of  the  ulecrauou  i»iucv.-». 


Fracture  of  the  uiecntDon  process  united  by  fibrous  matter. 

proper  nourishment  of  the  upper  fragment ;  difficulty  of  maintaining  apposition; 
and  inordinate  deposit  of  synovial  fluid,  all,  but  especially  the  first,  interfering 
with  the  healing  process.  1  have,  in  a  few  instances,  seen  osseous  union  ;  but 
this  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  happen  if  there  is  any  considera-* 
ble  separation  of  the  fragments,  or  when  the  fracture  extends  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  process.  The  period  required  for  the  repair  of  the  injury  varies  from 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  many  months  generally  elapse  before  the  patient  regains 
a  good  use  of  his  limb.  When  the  lesion  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  elbow-joint  may  arise,  ending  in  permanent  anchylosis,  or  in 
caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones. 

The  treatment  consists  iu  maintaining  the  limb  in  the  extended  position,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  splint,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  fore  part  of  the  middle 
of  the  arm  to  the  same  point  of  the  forearm,  as  represented  in  fig.  394.     A  roller 

Fig.  394. 


Apparatus  for  fracture  uf  the  olecranon  process. 


having  been  applied  from  the  fingers  upward,  the  small  fragment  is  drawn  into 
its  proper  place,  where  it  is  confined  by  a  few  long  adhesive  strips  and  a  com- 
press, the  whole  being  ^tmly  aecwred  by  carrying  the  roller  round  the  joint  some- 
what in  the  form  of  t\ve  ^^viTe  '^•^  ox/vasX.^^^  ^1  ^Ociv^,^^  wvsi  \a.  V^<«sA%jqgid  from 
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the  shonlder  downwards,  bo  as  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  control  over  the  extensor 
roasele,  the  great  agent  in  effecting  displacement.  Passive  motion  is  instituted 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  frequently  renewed,  to  prevent  anchylosis.  If 
the  fracture  is  associated  with  severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  leeches,  fomenta- 
tions, and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  employed. 

3.   Coronoid  Process. — A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  exhibited  in  fig.  395,  have  been  reported,  both  in 

Fig.  395. 


Fr.ictam  of  the  coronoid  procetts. 

systematic  treatises  and  in  medical  periodicals,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
even  a  minority  of  them  should  be  considered  as  true  examples  of  that  lesion. 
I  have  myself  never  met  with  the  accident  in  the  living  subject,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  solitary  specimen  of  it  exists  in  any  of  the  osteological  collections, 
pHvate  or  public,  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Hamilton,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  subject  with  great  care,  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  most  of  the 
published  cases  are  unworthy  of  acceptance,  either  because  they  were  badly 
observed  or  imperfectly  reported,  and  because  the  existence  of  scarcely  any  of 
them  has  been  verified  by  dissection.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  an  instance  of 
supposed  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  in  a  young  man ;  but,  although  the 
symptoms  were  such  as  are  usually  described  as  characteristic  of  that  lesion,  I 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  really  was  of  that  nature.  In  the  case  of  a 
boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  treated  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Scott,  of  Missouri,  by  whom 
the  particulars  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me,  the  coronoid  process  is 
stated  to  have  formed  a  distinct  prominence  upon  the  anterior  and  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  humerus,  a  short  distance  above  the  joint,  movable  from  side  to  side, 
the  olecranon  being  at  the  same  time  displaced  slightly  backwards,  and  the  fore- 
arm somewhat  flexed.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand  while 
the  arm  was  forcibly  extended. 

If  we  may  credit  the  reported  cases  of  this  fracture,  it  is  evident  that  it  takes 
place  mostly  in  young  subjects.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  it  may  be 
caused  by  inordinate  contraction  of  the  anterior  brachial  muscle ;  but  as  this 
muscle  is  not  attached  to  the  coronoid  process  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  produce 
ench  an  effect.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  fracture  of 
this  prominence  is  always  the  result  either  of  direct  injury,  as  by  the  passage  of 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  or,  as  probably  more  commonly  happens,  of  force  applied 
to  the  hand,  impelling  the  ulna  and  radius  violently  upwards  against  the  lower 
extremitv  of  the  humerus  while  the  foreann  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  extension. 

In  whatever  manner  the  fracture  is  produced,  the  symptoms  are  generally 
less  clearly  marked  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  That  this  is  the  fact  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  a  study  of  the  reputed  cases  of  the  accident,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  was  always  attended  with  unusual  difficulty.  The  ulna,  having 
lost  its  purchase  in  front,  will  necessarily  be  drawn  backwards  and  upwards  by 
the  action  of  the  three-headed  extensor  muscle,  so  that  the  accident  will  present 
all  the  appearances  of  a  dislocation  of  the  bone  in  this  direction,  the  prominence 
of  the  olecranon  being  characteristic.  The  patient  is  unable  to  flex  the  limb, 
and  the  detached  portion  of  bone  may  be  felt  just  above  the  elbow,  where  it  may 
be  readily  grasped  and  moved  about,  especially  soon  after  the  accident,  before 
any  swelling  has  come  on.  By  bending  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
arm,  and  drawing  down  the  fragment  of  bone,  crepitation  might  possibly  be  elicited, 
but  this  must,  in  any  event,  be  very  faint  and  indistinct.  The  accidents  with 
which  this  lesion  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  fracture  of  the  humerus  and 
dislocation  of  the  ulna  and  radius  backwards. 

The  union  of  this  fracture  must  always  be  &bro-Ugam^Ti\A^^^  ^^s^  *\%  ^>\^^\^\!2!^ 
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CTident  when  we  reflect  upon 
Fig.  3S5. 


em&ll  size  of  the  detached  fragment,  the  difficnlt; 
of  keeping  it  in  ])]iice,  its  imperfcrt  nuor- 
ishmeut,  and  itti  close  conaectioa  withtbe 
joint;  circumstances  which  are  so  miDf 
impedimentB  to  the  formation  of  osseoui 
matter.  In  young  subjects,  and  ander 
proper  management,  a  cure  may  geoenUj 
be  looked  for  in  four  or  fire  weeks. 

The  treatmerU  is  quite  simple,  being 
conducted  with  a  view  to  the  thorough 
relaxation  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
arm.  For  this  purpose,  the  foreann, 
after  having  been  properly  bandaged  from 
the  fingers  up  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  Uie 
nrm  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  i^aced  at  a  right 
angle,  as  seen  in  fig.  396,  in  a  tin-case  or 
AppomiurorCrumnoCthgcuninaidprvMM.  suitable  Splints,  and  supported  in  a  tling, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  radim 
and  ulna  from  slipping  backwards,  away  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  indication  will  generally  be  materially  aided  by  the  use  of  wi- 
hesive  strips,  carried  round  the  joint  in  the  same  manner  as  in  fracture  of  the 
olecranon.  PaBsive  motion  should  be  instituted  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  ud 
persereringly  renewed  from  time  to  time,  lest  aachylosis  ensue. 


rBACTDBKS  OF  THE  BADICfl. 

1.  Shajl. — Fractur,e  of  the  body  of  the  radius  may  take  place  independently 
of  that  of  the  ulna,  as  shown  in  Hg.  397,  and  is  the  more  frequent  accident  of  the 
two ;  its  most  common  soat  is  the  inferior  half  of  the  bone ;  its  ordinary  cauM 


a  fall  npon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Dr.  Packard,  has  reported  a  case  of  fractare 
of  the  upper  portion  of  tlie  radius,  caused  by  violent  muscular  exertion  in  driv- 
ing a  pair  of  horses. 

The  symptoms  are  nsually  well  marked,  there  being  more  or  less  deformity, 
preternatural  mobility,  inability  to  perform  the  motions  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion, and  crepitus  upon  rotating  the  hand.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  have  a 
singular  tendency  to  approach  the  interosseous  space,  and  henco,  if  the  case  is 
not  judiciously  managed,  there  is  apt  to  be  permanent  distortion,  with  partial 
loss  of  function  of  the  limb.  One  of  the  evil  consequences  of  this  tendency  is 
the  want  of  osseous  union,  or  the  fommtion  of  a  foW  joint  within  two  and  a 
half  or  three  inches  of  the  wrist.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  well-marked  examples 
of  tliis  kind,  and  I  know  of  no  fracture  where  an  unskilful  surgeon  may  show  his 
ignorance  to  greater  disadvantage. 

The  limb,  being  bandaged  in  the  usual  manner,  is  steadied  by  two  splints  ex- 
tending OS  far  forwards  as  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  the  band  being  inclined 
inwards  towards  the  ulna,  and  maintained  in  a  state  midway  between  pronation 
and  supination.  For  this  purpose,  the  ends  of  the  splints  should  be  shaped 
eomewiiat  like  the  handle  of  a  pistol,  as  this  arrangement  will  afford  an  oppor* 
tonity  of  bearing  apoi:itb&Ta£vaftva%\iii\i%'nvw<iii%t«&Vtfi^'K«  the  lower  fragment 
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oatwarda  in  contact  with  the  saperior,  thereby  countcnvctiag  the  tendency  above 
■Iladed  to.  If  thia  poiut  be  strictly  attended  to,  the  cure  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
perfect.     Ordinarily  cuusoHdation  may  bo  looked  for  in  fonr  weeks. 

2.  Superior  Extremily. — This  bone  is  occasionally  broken  at  its  BQperior  ex- 
tremity, the  fracture  detaching  its  rounded  head,  or  extending  through  its  neck. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  the  bone  gives  way  at  the  bicipital  tubercle.  The  injury 
conld  hardly  be  produced  in  auy  other  way  than  by  direct  violence.  Owing  to 
tbe  manner  in  which  the  partH  are  enveloped  by  the  muscles,  the  i^ymptums  are 
dsnally  indistinct,  and  the  diagnosis  is,  consequently,  rather  difficult. 

T lie  usual  symjufomg  are  deformity  just  below  the  elbow-joint,  caused  by  the 
flattening  of  the  muscular  prominence  in  that  situation  ;  tlic  projection  of  the 
npper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  in  front  of  the  limb,  being  drawn  thitlicr  by  the 
two-headed  flexor  muscle ;  impossibility  of  executing  the  functions  of  rotation  ; 
and  the  rapid  supervention  of  severe  ewclting.  To  render  the  diagnosis  certain, 
the  best  plan  is  to  grasp  the  head  of  the  radius  with  the  thumb  and  inde.f  finger 
of  one  hand,  and  to  rotate  the  forearm  with  the  other.  If  there  is  fracture,  its 
existence  will  be  rendered  evident  by  the  bead  of  the  bone  refusing  to  obey  the 
motions  of  the  inferior  fragment.  By  adopting  this  mauceuvrc,  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  coae,  unless  there  is  so  much  swelling  as 
to  prevent  the  bone  from  being  felt,  in  which  event  the  examination  must  be 
repeated  as  soon  as  the  tumefaction  has  measurably  subsided. 

In  the  trealmenl  of  fracture  in  this  situation,  the  limb  is  placed  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  arm,  in  a  state  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  aud 
the  same  splints  are  employed  as  in  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  ibrcarni,  care 
being  taken  to  eitend  them  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  afiord 
adequate  support  to  the  upper  fragment.  When  there  is  great  disposition  in  tlio 
pronator  muscle  to  draw  the  lower  fragment  over  towards  tbe  interosseous  space, 
a  compress  may  be  used,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  annexed  drawing,  tig,  3^8,  from  a  preparation  in  my  collection,  exhibits 
a  rare  form  of  fracture,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  head  of  tlie  radius  has  been 
chipped  oGT,  and  permanently  united  to  the  contigu- 
ous border  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.     The  Kig.  3ns. 
specimen  was  obtained  in  the  dissecting-room,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Inferior  Extremity. — The  frequency  of  fracture 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  its  liability  to 
be  confounded  with  dislocation  of  the  wrist-joint, 
and  the  imperfect  recovery  of  the  functions  of  the 
band  which  so  often  follows  it,  sufficiently  attest  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  affi>rd  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  attention  that  has  been 
accorded  to  it  by  modem  surgeons.  Among  those 
who  have  particularly  interested  themselves  in  its 
elucidation  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Rhea  Bar- 
ton, who,  in  a  short,  but  graphic  paper,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Examiner  for  1838,  was  tbe  first 
to  describe,  with  any  <legrec  of  accuracy,  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  fracture  of  this  bone  at  the  radio- 
carpal articulation.  In  1814,  Mr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  Piwintaaribaiindof  tbo  nuMu. 
gave  an  account  of  a  fracture  which  be  had  repeatedly 

found  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  joint ;  and  more 
recently  the  whole  question  has  l>een  examined  anew  by  some  of  the  French  aud 
British  surgeons,  particularly  Mr.  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin. 

Two  circumstances  powerfully  contribute  to  the  production  of  thia  fracture, 
namely,  the  large  amount  of  spongy  sulistance  in  the  inferior  extremity  of  this 
bone,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  connection  with  the  wrist-joint.  The  relative 
quantity  of  this  matter  in  its  lower  and  middle  portions,  and  also  the  difference 
in  their  compact  structure,  are  very  striking.  These  appearances,  which  ore 
sufficiently  conspicuous  even  in  young  enbjects,  are  romarkabl^  ^Tc^mvut^  S.^ 
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elderly  persons,  in  whom  the  spongy  enbetance  of  this  part  of  the  b6ne  is  gene- 
Tally  L'xceedin^ly  rarefied  and  infiltrated  with  oily  matter,  while  the  compact  is 
often  merely  a  thin  crust,  hardly  as  thick  as  an  egg-shell,  and  scarcely  less  briltte. 
The  singular  mechanism  of  the  wrist-joint  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  surgeon.  From  the  intimate  manner  in  which  the  radius  is  articulated  with 
the  Bcajihoid  and  serailnnar  bones,  any  shock  received  upon  tbe  palm  of  the  hud 
is  readily  comrauiiicatcd  tu  it,  causing  it,  if  the  force  is  at  all  severe,  to  gite  viy 
nndcr  its  inflneuce  ;  whereas  the  ulna,  which  has  no  such  close  relation,  generallj 
escB{)e3  injury. 

Although  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  may  happen  at  mj 
period  of  life,  it  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects.  As  a  re- 
sult of  indirect  violence,  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  before  the  eleventh  year. 

Respecting  the  isile,  direction,  and  extent  of  fracture  of  this  part  of  the  radiiu, 
the  greatest  possible  diversity  exists.  Generally  tbe  injury  is  situated  low  doTn, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  joint,  or  within  the  joint;  but  the  line  of  fracture  Ij 
often  considerably  higher  up,  as  an  inch,  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  even  an  inch 
and  a  half,  at  the  junction,  or  even  beyond  the  junction,  of  the  leaver  cstrcmiij 
of  the  bone  with  its  shaft.  Sometimes  tbe  seat  and  direction  of  the  fracture  C(J^ 
respond  to  the  line  of  union  of  the  epiphysis. 

Id  regard  to  its  direction,  the  fracture  is  generally  oblique,  extending  from 
abovo  downwards,  and  from  tbe  dorsal  to  tlie  palmar  surface.      Of  4T  eaifi 
analyzed  by  Mons.  Gojrand,  of  Aix,  43  were 
Fig.  399.  of  this  description,  the  degree  of  obliquity  Tarr- 

ing much  in  different  instances,  tbe  fissure  beiog 
sometimes  almost  horizontal. 

The  fractnre  of  the  tower  end  of  the  radin*  ii 
frequently  muUiple,  or  commtuutod;  indeed,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  form  of  injury  ii 
more  common  than  the  simple.  -In  the  aniified 
drawing,  fig.  399,  from  a  preparation  in  the 
pathological  collection  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, there  are  four  fragments,  and  in  H'veral 
cases  I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  and  six.  Ocet- 
sionally  there  are  two  fissures,  one  transverse,  «t 
nearly  no,  and  the  other  vertical,  detaching  the 
head  of  the  bone  ftoni  its  shaft.  lu  Barton's 
iVacture,  the  lesion  always  extends  through  the 
articular  surface  of  the  bone,  affecting  more  par- 
ticularly its  posterior  margin,  and  is  freiiuciitlT 
attended  with  separation  of  the  slyloid  process. 
jiupnr-  K     X    a  T        Frocturo  in  this  situation  may  be  complicaied, 

urn.oradin..  first  with  fracture  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 

ulna,  or  of  the  head  and 'shaft  of  that  bone; 
secondly,  with  dislocation  of  the  wrist-joint;  and,  thirdly,  with  serious  injury  of 
tlic  soft  parts.  Some  years  ago  I  attended,  along  with  Dr.  Chenowith,  a  young 
man  in  whom  this  bone  was  split  in  two  by  a  transverse  and  an  oblique  fissnre,  the 
larger  fragment  being  completely  detached,  and  thrown  forwards  and  inwards 
over  the  ulna,  whence,  us  it  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  I  removed  it  by  incision. 
A  g<Jod  recovery  took  place  with  hardly  any  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the 
wrist-joint.  In  my  private  collection  is  a  specimen  of  transverse  fracture  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  extending  into  the  joint,  and  detaching  the  head  of 
the  hone  by  several  small,  vertical  fissures.  In  this  case  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  dissecting  the  parts  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  forearm,  above  its 
middle,  by  another  surgeon,  several  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
The  band  and  wrist  were  mnch  swollen,  and  infiltrated  with  pus,  which  was  also 
freely  diffu.'ied  through  the  sheaths  of  tbe  flexor  tendons,  while  the  cellular  tissue 
along  the  inner  part  of  the  palm  contained  a  good  deal  of  blood.  The  joint  was 
filled  with  matter,  and  tbe  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones,  as  well  aa  the  ulna, 
which  was  disiocat^ed  \>a<i\LVKt&%,  '««i«  «!Lm(»x  <^\d:^<A;&^  4v(«ftt«d  of  cutilaga 
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The  ends  of  the  broken  pieces  arc  eomctimes  impacted  in  thia  fVacture,  tbe 
Boperior  being  driven  into  tbe  cancellated  structure  of  the  inferior;  but  such  an 
occurreuce,  althuugh  said  to  be  common,  is,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  coses  that  I 
bfiTe  liad  an  opportonity  of  examining,  quite  infrequent.  When  the  force  cnusing 
the  impaction  is  Tcrj  great,  the  inferior  fragment  may  literally  be  crushed  hy  the 
superior. 

The  accident  nearly  always  results  from  a  fall  upon  tbe  band,  in  which  the 
patient,  stretching  out  tho  limb,  receives  tbe  shock  upon  the  palm,  whmce  it 
is  tranatnitted  to  the  inferior  Gxtn.-niity  of  the  radius.  Occasionally,  though  much 
more  rarely,  tbe  fracture  takes  place  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  Tbe 
lesion  is  also  produced  by  direct  violence. 

The  most  consjiieuous  eymplom  of  this  fracture  is  tho  singular  deformity  of 
the  hand,  giving  the  limb  the  ap])earance  of  a  dislocation  of  the  wrist-joint,  oa 
exhibited  in  fig.  400.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  fragment  along 

Fig.  400. 


Fig.  401. 


with  tbe  carpus  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  from  an  inch  to  a;i  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  joint,  liy  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  cf  the  thumb,  while 
the  upper  fragment  forms  a  slight  projection  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  forearm. 
Immediately  above  the  posterior  prominence  is  a  well-marked  depression,  which 
gradually  slopes  off  towards  the  ulna,  and  is  generally  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
the  little  finger.  These  appearances  are  olways  very  striking  when  the  limb  is 
held  in  a  situation  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  are  easily 
effaced  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  although  they 
arc  promptly  reproduced  when  these  forces  cease  to  act. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  forearm  has  a  rounded  form, 
from  the  increase  of  its  ante ro- posterior  diameter;  the 
fingers  are  u.sually  flexed,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  snpi- 
nate  the  hand,  which  is,  moreover,  completely  (wwerless ; 
the  pain  is  excessive,  and  considerable  swelling  soon  arises, 
especially  along  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  limb.  Crepitus 
may  usually  be  detected  by  pressure  just  above  the  wrist- 
joint.  With  the^e  phenomena  before  him,  a  surgeon  must 
be  exceedingly  stupid  if  he  does  not  speedily  detect  the 
nature  of  tlie  injury. 

Instead  of  being  thrown  backwards,  the  inferior  ^agment 
is  sometimes  forced  in  the  ojiposite  direction,  forming  a 
projection  in  fiontof  tlie  forearm,  beneath  the  flexor  tendons. 
Another  tumor,  more  conspicuous,  and  consisting  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  tbe  superior  fragment  of  tbe  radius, 
occupies  tbe  dorsal  surface  ;  it  extends  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  tbe  limb,  and  is  bounded  above  by  a  well-marked 
furrow,  more  distinct  internally  than  externally.  The  acci- 
dent, which  is  exceedingly  rare,  closely  simulates  disloca- 
tion of  the  carpus  forwanls,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  presence  of  crepitus,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  sym-itoms  can  be  made  temporarily  to  disappear  under  arihandta*. 

elight  manipulation. 

The  h^oiDiog  sketch,  6g.  <01,  represents  a  fractuie  ot  tVftV^feTwt  «6.tcn£&^ 
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of  the  radios,  complicated  with  luxation  of  the  ulna.  The  si^s  of  both  injuries 
are  characteristic.     The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  private  patient. 

The  prognosis  of  this  fracture  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  there  is 
no  displacement,  or  serious  complication,  consolidation  may  be  looked  for  in 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  without  deformity  or  permanent  impairment  of 
fauction.  Under  opposite  circumstances,  nothing  bnt  the  utmost  care  and  cir- 
cumspection will  be  likely  to  insure  a  successful  cure.  In  any  event,  the  patient 
must  not  expect  to  regain  the  complete  use  of  his  wrist  and  fingers  for  several 
months,  as  there  is  a  great  tendency,  in  almost  every  case  of  the  kind,  in  the 
resulting  inflammation  to  extend  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  digital  articn- 
lations  and  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  This  fact  should  always  be  explained 
to  the  patient  at  an  early  stage  of  the  treatment,  otherwise  the  surgeon  may  be 
unjustly  censured  for  what  he  cannot  possibly  avoid. 

Among  the  various  contrivances  for  maintaining  the  contact  of  the  fragments, 
may  be  mentioned  the  excellent  one  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bond,  of 
this  city,  which  I  can  recommend,  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  calculated  to 
fulfil  every  indication  that  can  be  presented  by  such  an  injury.  It  consists,  as 
shown  in  figs.  402  and  403,  of  two  splints,  one  of  medium -sized  binder's  board, 

Fig.  402. 


Bund*8  splint,  being  tlic  part  for  the  back  of  tbe  forearm. 

and  the  other  of  thin,  light  wood,  furnished  with  a  block  and  edges  of  thin  sole- 
leather,  about  an  inch  in  height,  the  whole  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance 

Fig.  403. 


The  same,  for  the  front  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

of  a  shallow  trough.  They  are  long  enough  to  reach  from  a  short  distance  below 
the  elbow  to  within  an  inch  of  the  knuckles  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  block 
of  the  latter  resting  in  the  hollow  of  the  palm,  and  both  being  well  padded  with 
wadding.  Having  encircled  the  thumb  and  each  finger  with  a  narrow  banda^, 
the  better  to  control  the  resulting  swelling,  and  the  fracture  having  been  adjue^ted 
by  pressure  and  extension,  a  roller  is  next  passed  round  the  limb  as  high  up  as 
the  superior  part  of  the  forearm,  special  care  being  taken  that  it  shall  not  pro- 
duce the  slightest  constriction  anywhere.  The  splints  are  then  placed  in  their 
proper  position,  and  fastened  in  the  usual  manner.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to 
displacement,  which,  however,  rarely  happens  after  the  first  few  days,  a  narrow, 
square  compress,  not  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  laid  over  the 
projecting  fragment,  to  give  greater  concentration  and  effect  to  the  pressure  of 
the  apparatus  opposite  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary 
to  use  a  compress  on  each  side  of  the  wrist ;  but  such  is  the  accuracy  with  whicti 
the  palmar  spWut  f\ta  Wv^  ^«iYl%  tVic^l  this  portion  of  the  dressing  may  generally  be 
dispensed  witb.    TYvex^  \^  uo  \x&^,  va.  ^xi-^  <i»afc^  q1  ^\i.  \s&K^^%ssft»a«  oompress,  as 
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there  is  never  anj  tendency  in  the  fragments  to  inward  displacement.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Bond  is  that,  while  it  maintains  the  thumb  per- 
fectly at  rest,  and  consequently  prevents  its  extensor  muscles  from  disturbing  the 
fragments,  it  permits  the  patient  to  move  his  fingers  about  freely  in  front  of  the 
block ;  a  circumstance  of  no  trifling  importance  in  an  accident  so  liable  to  be 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  hand  and  forearm 
are,  of  course,  supported  in  a  sling. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bond's  apparatus,  a  good  dressing  may  bo  made  of  two 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  or  stout  binder's  board,  a  little  wider  than  the  forearm,  well 
padded,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the 

preceding,  care  being  taken,  in  applying  Fig-  404. 

them,  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
and  the  intervals  between  the  splints  and 
limb  with  cotton.  It  will  also  bo  well, 
in  this  case,  to  give  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties of  the  splints  a  sloping  inclination 
from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  put  the  ' 
extensors  of  the  thumb  slightly  upon  the 

stretch,  as  in  fig.  404.  Dressing  for  frmetare  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radios. 

A  very  simple  but  eflBcient  method  of 
treating  fractures  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  John  Swinburne.  It  consists  in  confining  the  forearm  upon  a  single  splint, 
stretched  along  its  posterior  aspect  from  the  elbow  to  the  mctacaq)o-phalangeal 
joints,  and  composed  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  the  width  of  the  limb,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  compresses,  one  of  which  fills  up  the  concavity  of  the  carpus, 
while  the  other  supplies  the  deficiency  in  the  straight  line  of  the  arm  above. 
The  splint  is  secured  with  adhesive  strips,  the  application  being  commenced  at 
the  elbow,  and  then  continued,  at  intervals  of  several  inches,  down  the  limb  to 
the  hand,  which,  the  displaced  parts  having  previously  been  adjusted,  is  firmly 
fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  perfect  freedom  to  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
The  annexed  cuts,  figs.  405,  406,  and  407,  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  apparatus 
and  of  the  appearance  of  the  limb  after  its  application. 

Fig.  405. 


Fig.  406. 


Fig.  407. 


Dr.  Swiaburue's  sppsrutas  fur  fractare  of  tho  rmdias. 


The  above  dressings  will  answer  equally  well,  whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  the  displacement,  whether  backwards  or  forwards.  Passive  motion  is  insti- 
tuted at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  proper  support  being  given  to  the  fracture  while 
this  is  being  made.  The  operation  is  afterwards  repeated  every  other  day, 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  when  the  apparatus  may  generally  be  discon- 
tinueil,  the  bandage  alone  being  used.  If  the  joints  of  the  fingers  are  stiffened, 
they  should  receive  special  attention  at  each  dressing. 
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FRACTUOEB  OF  TUB  HL'MEBUB 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  are  of  fretinent  occurrence,  and  are  'if  preat  pnetitsl 
importance,  from  the  difficulty  which  bo  often  attends  their  diagnosie  and  ireat- 
mcnt.  Thej  may  take  place  in  the  shaft  of  the  bono,  at  its  surgical  neck,  U  iu 
bead  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  at  its  condyles. 

1,  Shaft. — The  Bimplest  fractures  of  the  humerus  are  those  which  occur  in  its 
shaft,  as  they  arc  most  easily  detected  and  treated,  and  least  liable  to  befolluwt^ 
by  deformity  and  loss  of  function.  Caused  occasionally  by  direct  violence,  ihej 
more  frc(|Uonlly  result  from  falls  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  iu  attempts  to  s^te 
the  body  from  more  serious  injury.  In  several  instances  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  and  which  are  alluded  to  in  another  part  of  this  section,  the 
accident  was  produced  by  muscular  contraction  ;  in  one  case,  while  the  patimt 
was  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  chip.  The  fracture  is  usually  oblique,  a  transvpnse 
one,  properly  so  termed,  being  exceedingly  uncommon.  A  complicated  frarturt 
of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
explosion  of  fireanns,  the  contact  of  machinery,  or  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  humems  in  this  situation  ore  usually  charac- 
teristic, the  deformity,  preternatural  mobility,  and  crepitus  being  well  marknl. 
In  general  there  is  some  shortening,  but  the  amount  of  this  Taries  very  much, 
according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture  and  the  development  of  the  limb:  in 
ordinarycascs,  it  is  very  slight,  the  weight  of  the  arm  being  sufficient  tocouotcnct 
the  action  of  the  musclcn,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  direction  uf 
the  displacement  is  regulated  by  the  line  of  fracture ;  if  this  is  liolow  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid,  the  inferior  fragment  will  be  drawn  inwards,  but  outwards  if 
it  be  above  that  point.  However  this  may  be,  any  deformity  that  ii*  prt's«'iit 
is  cosily  effaced  by  extension  and  counter-extension.  The  limb  is  completely 
powerless,  and  is  always  supported  by  tlio  jiatient  at  the  wrist. 

The  treatment  of  this  fracture  is  very  simple,  the  only  apporatus  necessnrv 
being  two  splints,  and  a  roller  applied  from  the  fingers  up.  The  splintKoisr 
consist  of  two  stout  pieces  of  unoiled  sole-leather,  or  binder's  board  ;  one  extend- 
ing from  the  axilla  to  within  an  inch  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  the  other  from 
the  shoulder-joint  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  outer  condyle,  the  twn.  when 
applied,  nearly  meeting  each  other.  iJy  soaking  thim  in  hot  water,  they  maybe 
accurately  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  im]M«- 
aiblc  to  conceive  of  anything  bettor  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  such  a  \tit; 
The  fori'arni  and  hand  are,  of  course,  Kupportcd  in  a  sling ;  and.  for  the  sakf  of 
greater  security,  the  ami  may  be  fastened  by  a  few  turns  of  bandage  to  the  siii* 
of  the  trunk,  though  this  is  not  at  all  essential.  Special  care  is  taken  ii<>l  to 
raise  the  elbow,  as  a  certain  degree  of  weight  is  iieet-s- 
Fig.  408.  sary  to  prevent  overlapping  of  the  fVagments.     Tliis 

mode  of  dressing  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  I 
have  practised  for  many  years,  and  it  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  show  its  superiority  over  the  old  four-sphat 
apparatus,  still  used  by  many  surgeons.  If  the  lesiua  is 
simple,  reunion  will  generally  occur  in  a  month. 

2.  Inferior  EjrlremHy. — Fracture  of  the   condylfs 

may  bo  caused  by  a  fall  iijwn  the  point  of  the  cIIniw"  liy 

a  blow,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  earriago.     I 

have  repeatedly  known  it  to  be  produced  by  a  fall  upon 

the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  limb  being  at  the  time  in  au 

extended  position.     The  accident  may  be  simple,  or.  u$ 

not   unfrequently   happens,    complicated    with    .■'iTidus 

__     mischief  to  the  joint  and  soft  parts.    Uoth  condvles  mar 

buiueru..'  ^'c  broken,  as  seen  in  fig.   i08,  or  one  only  may  lie  at 

ffcted.     In  the  former  case,  a  longitudinal  fracture  usa- 

bUv  extends  some  distance  along  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  then  terminates, 

probaUy  an  iacb  aTiiVii\io.\tV>V"«ti\ii'i\vtt6  above  the  joint,  in  an  oblique  or  trans- 
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verse  fissure  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  thus  producing  three 
fragments.  Not  unfrequcutly,  however,  there  is  a  separation  merely  of  one  of 
these  prominences,  the  fracture  being  then  usually  directed  obliquely  downwards 
into  the  joint.  In  a  third  scries  of  cases,  the  small  projection  over  the  inner 
condyle  is  broken  off,  either  obliquely  or  perpendicularly,  without  any  involve- 
ment whatever  of  the  articulation. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  humerus  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  consideration  of  the  structures  of  the 
elbow-joint.  When  both  condyles  are  severed  just  above  the  articulation,  the 
radius  and  ulna  project  backwards,  a  hollow  exists  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the 
forearm  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  distance  between  the  elbow  and  wrist  is  sensi- 
bly diminished.  When  the  fracture  involves  both  the  condyles  and  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  there  will  be,  in  addition  to  these  phenomena, 
an  increase  in  the  width  of  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  an  appearance  of  greater 
flattening.  The  accident,  whether  accompanied  by  this  occurrence  or  not,  is 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  ;  but  the 
diagnosis  may  generally  be  readily  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms 
which  mark  the  former  lesion  promptly  disappear  on  extending  the  limb,  and 
that  crepitus  may  be  produced  when  the  forearm  is  rolled  upon  the  humerus. 

When  the  inner  condyle  alone  is  detached,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  409,  the  ulna 

Fig.  400. 


Fracture  of  the  iateroal  condyle. 

projects  backwards,  but  resumes  its  natural  position  on  extending  the  limb ;  the 
condyle  forms  a  tumor  at  the  back  part  of  the  elbow ;  crepitus  is  perceived  on 
bending  the  forearm ;  and,  if  the  forearm  is  extended,  the  humerus  will  advance 
in  front  of  the  nlna  as  the  latter  recedes. 

Fracture  of  the  external  condyle,  shown  in  fig.  410,  is  characterized  by  the 

Fig.  410. 


Fractare  of  the  external  eond  jlo. 

existence  of  a  tumor  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  elbow,  by  crepitation  on 
rotating  the  radius,  by  the  supine  position  of  the  hand,  by  the  inability  to  move 
the  joint,  and  by  tlie  constant  semiflexion  of  the  forearm. 

When  the  tubercle  over  the  internal  condyle  is  broken  off^,  the  diagnosis  is 
easily  established  by  the  great  mobility  of  the  fragment,  the  ready  production  of 
crepitus,  and  the  other  ordinary  signs  of  fracture.  The  accident  is  usually  caused 
by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  displacement  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  extent  of  these  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
elbow-joint,  there  is  always  severe  pain  with  complete  inability  to  move  the  limb. 
Considerable  swelling  soon  follows,  and  efl'usion  rapidly  takes  place  within  the 
articulation,  obscuring  the  characteristic  features  of  the  injury,  and  rendering  the 
diagnosis  proportionately  difficult.  When  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  leeches, 
fomentations,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  may  be  necessary  before  the  parts 
will  be  sufficiently  tolerant  of  the  requisite  manipulation. 
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The  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus  occasionally  giYCS  way  just  above  the 
condyles,  generally  in  a  more  or  less  oblique  direction,  as  seen  in  fig.  411.  Such 
an  occurrence  may,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  be  readily  confounded  with  disk)* 

Fig.  411. 


Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hamt^rns. 

cation  of  the  ulna  and  radius  backwards,  which  its  symptoms,  at  first  sight,  closely 
resemble.  The  signs  of  distinction  are  the  mobility  of  the  limb  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  parts  can  be  restored  to  their  natural  position,  followed  by  the 
immediate  return  of  deformity  upon  discontinuing  the  extension.  The  accident, 
which  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  is  extremely  liable  to  be  succeeded  by  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

In  children,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  ossific  process,  there  is  sometimes 
a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus,  indnced  by 
falls  upon  the  hand  or  elbow.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  fracture  in  thU 
situation  in  the  adult,  there  being  an  unnatural  projection  at  the  back  of  the 
joint,  caused  by  the  retraction  of  the  lower  fragment  along  with  the  bones  of  liie 
forearm,  and  the  ready  production  of  crepitus  on  extending  the  limb.  The  acci- 
dent is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  fracture. 

I  know  of  no  fractures  which  I  approach  with  more  doubt  and  misgiving  than 
those  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus,  involving  the  elbow-joint.  I  know 
of  none  which  are  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  extensive  effusion,  anchylosis,  and  deformity.  Even  in  the  more  simple 
forms  of  these  injuries,  where  the  treatment  has  been  most  skilfully  conducted, 
there  is  generally  great  risk  of  an  unfavorable  result ;  at  all  events,  a  long  time 
will  be  sure  to  elapse  before  there  will  be  anything  like  a  good  use  of  the  articu- 
lation. The  prudent  surgeon  will,  therefore,  inform  his  patient,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attendance,  of  the  nature  and  probable  consequences  of  the 
case.     From  Gve  to  six  weeks  is  the  average  period  necessary  for  the  reunion. 

The  nature  of  the  deformity,  in  badly-treated  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the 
humerus,  may  exhibit  itself  in  quite  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  upon  the  peco- 
liar  mode  of  management.  Sometimes  a  posterior  projection  remains,  caused  by 
the  displacement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  backwards ;  not  unfrequently  the 
limb  has  a  stranc^cdy  twisted  appearance,  either  in  the  direction  of  pronation  or 
supination  ;  occasionally  it  is  permanently  flexed  or  extended  ;  and  sometimes, 
again,  the  limb  is  greatly  increased  in  breadth.  -■ 

Most  practitioners,  I  believe,  are  agreed  upon  the  propriety  of  treating  the?e 
fractures  with  the  forearm  in  the  rectangular  position.  There  are  but  few  that 
pursue  the  opposite  plan,  and  the  arguments  which  they  have  adduced  in  its 
favor  have  by  no  means  convinced  me  that  it  is  at  all  equal  to  the  ordinary 
method.  To  maintain  the  limb  in  this  situation,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  a  light,  well-shaj)ed  tin-case,  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the 
metacarpo-])halangeal  articulations.  This,  being  properly  lined  with  wadding, 
affords  an  admirable  support  to  the  limb,  and  effectually  prevents  displacement 
of  the  fragmcMits,  whatever  may  be  their  size  or  number.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  \uuer  condyle  from  pressure,  otherwise  it  may  become  seri- 
ously inftamed,  \i  uol  \x\e«t^V^4..    'Ylo  o\iN\^\»  *CckV^  w^^rt^\^<»^  «k  small  gap  may 
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occasiooally  be  made  with  advaotago  in  the  apparatus,  oppoRite  this  ledge  of 
boDO.  A  case  made  of  gutta-percha,  felt,  thin  wire,  or  Hole-kather  answers  quite 
as  well  as  one  of  tin,  and  is  fven  superior  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  more 
accurate  adaptation  to  the  irregularities  of  the  limb.  The  forearm  is  supported 
in  a  sling,  in  a  state  midway  between  supination  and  pronation. 

There  are  no  fractures  which  require  more  constant  vigilance  after  their  adjust- 
ment than  thoso  about  the  elbow-Joint.  The  dressings  should,  therefore,  be 
examined  for  some  time,  from  day  to  day,  in  order  that  they  may  be  changed 
whenever  they  become  cither  too  tight  or  too  slack,  and  special  i)ains  must  be 
taken  that  the  bandage,  in  the  ^rst  instance,  is  applied  very  loosely,  due  allow- 
ance being  always  made  for  the  resulting  swelling.  If  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  and  the  pain  and  tnmefactiDii  arc  very  severe, 
measures  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  inflammation  before  the  limb  ia  put  up. 
Passive  motion  is  commenced  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  repeated  every  forty- 
eight  hours  until  all  danger  of  anchylosis  is  passed.  As  soon  as  the  fracture  is 
sufficiently  repaired  to  hear  the  change,  the  rectangular  apparatus  is  taken  off, 
and  a  more  obtuse  one  substituted. 

Pig.  412. 


Fractures  of  the  elbow  are  often  of  a  complicated  character,  fig.  412,  especiolly 
when  caused  by  railway  injury,  or  falls  from  a  great  height,  penetrating  the  joint, 
extensively  lacerating  the  soft  parts,  and,  perhaps,  comminuting  the  bones. 
Such  accidents  are  always  fraught  with  danger,  both  to  limb  ami  life,  and  usually 
promptly  require  amputation.  Even  supposing  that  the  limb  eould  occasionally 
be  saved  under  such  circumstances,  the  patient's  recovery  will  be  extremely 
tardy,  and  when,  at  length,  he  does  get  well,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  joint  will  be  worse  thon  useless,  only  serving  as  a  hindrance. 

3.  Superior  Extremity. — The  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus  includes  the 
hemispherical  head  of  this  bunc  and  itd  two  necks,  the  anatomical  and  !-ur)rical ; 
the  former  being  the  narrow,  constricted  portion  between  the  head  and  its  tuber- 
osities, and  the  latter  all  that  portion  which  inlcrvencB  hetween  these  prominences 
and  the  insertion  of  the  broad  dorsal  mu»<cle,  its  length  varying  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches,  according  to  the  stature  of  the  individual 

a.  Fracture  of  the  Head. — Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  so  e.ttremely 
uacommon  that  its  possibility  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  controvers^y  among 
sni^eons.  The  ca.«es,  however,  that  have  been  reporlcd  by  llichat,  Awtlcy 
Cooper.  Dorsey,  Gibson,  R,  W.  Smith,  Mnlgoigne.  on<l  others,  have  effectually 
dispelled  all  doubt  npoii  the  subject.  1  saw,  myself,  many  years  ago,  in  a  patient 
of  Dr,  George  McClellan,  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which  had  been  mistaken  by 
the  attendants  for  a  fracture  of  the  acromion  process,  and  the  true  nature  of 
which  was  not  detected  until  several  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
when  the  man,  who  was  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  died  of  another  disease. 
and  an  opportunity  wos  thus  afforded  of  csamining  the  parts.  The  fracture  had 
extended  obliquely  from  above  downwards  through  the  head  of  the  boa«  \  emd,, 
VOL  I  — 59 
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altbongh  it  had  become  perfectly  coDsolidated,  there  were  several  roagh  promi- 
nencea  which,  while  they  cinmiBtakably  iQdicat«d  the  seat  of  the  UtjtiTj,  grettiy 
impeded  the  morements  of  the  ehoalder-joiut.  The  accideot  had  been  cuued 
by  a  fall  from  a  carriage. 

In  a  specimen  in  my  private  collection,  obtained  fWim  the  body  of  an  insine 
woman,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  whose  skeleton  presented  the  appeir- 
ance  of  having  been  broken  in  numerous  places,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  nim- 
pletely  detached  from  the  anatomical  neck,  the  articulating  surface,  which  rctaiod 
Its  smooth  and  polished  aspect,  being  tilted  over  the  great  tuberosity  against  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  to  which  it  is  firmly  and  inseparably  united  bj 
osseous  matter,  the  fracture  having  evidently  happened  a  long  time  before  desti 
Directly  opposite  to  the  prominence  thus  formed,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
humerus,  is  another  large  projection,  fully  an  inch  in  length,  having  the  chBimcter 
of  a  Btalactitic  exostosis.  The  bicipital  groove  is  completely  effaced.  Tfae 
whole  bone  is  extremely  light,  its  weight  being  hardly  two  ounces  and  a  holE 
The  annexed  cut,  fig.  413,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  diBtiDgalsbiog  features  of 
this  remarkable,  if  not  unique,  specimen. 


Fig.  413. 
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Fig.  414. 


When  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  completely  detached  from  the  toberdea 
along  the  anatomical  neck,  it  must  necessarily  act  as  a  foreign  body,  speedily 
perishing  from  the  want  of  nourishment.  Id  some  cases,  however,  it  is  enabled 
to  preserve  its  vitality,  although  imperfectly,  by  remaining  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  bone  through  the  int«rvcDtion  of  a  few  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

b.  Fracture  of  the  Anatumical  Neck. — In  children,  prior  to  the  completion  of 
ossification,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  shaft  of 

the  bone,  very  near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  capBular 
ligament,  or  at  the  anatomical  neck.  The  accident  is 
generally  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  elbow,  or  by  violence 
applied  to  the  shoulder,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  other  injuries.  In  old  persons,  the  head  of  the  boat, 
fig.  414,  is  sometimes  not  only  broken  off,  but  thrown 
down  into  the  axilla,  where  it  forms  a  distinct  tumor  that 
may  easily  be  felt  by  the  hand,  bnt  which  does  not  obey 
the  movements  of  the  arm.  Such  an  accident  always 
seriously  complicates  the  case. 

Intra-capaular  fracture  of  the  humerus  is  occasionally 
impacted,  the  upper  fragment  being  propelled  into  the 
inferior  or  conversely.  The  occurrence,  which  is  ex- 
tremely uncommon,  is  met  with  exclusively  in  old  sub- 
jects, laboring  under  atrophy  and  great  fragility  of  the 
osseous  tissue.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the 
glenoid  cavity,  there  is  a  slight  hollow  below  the  acromion, 
the  axis  ot  the  arm  is  directed  inwards  towards  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  the  elbow  is  somewhat  separated  from 

Fracinroof  aniKoniifitinetk    *''^  trunk.     Crepitation   is  either  very  ftiint  or  entirely 

ot  iiio  hmuema.  Wanting.     The  length  of  the  huraeros  is  diminished,  bnt 

generally  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  render  it  unavailing 

in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 

c.  Fracture  of  the  Surgical  Neck. — Fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  humerus 
is  nncommon,  but,  maj  t«.^e  \i\&c%  ft<^<Bi  tli%  Gs.me  causes  as  fracture  of  the  shaft 
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of  the  bone ;  sometimes  from  a  fail  apon  the  hand  or  elbow,  Bometimea  ^m  di- 
rect violence,  and  sometimcH,  althouf^h  rarulr,  frum  muGcular  action.  The  injury 
is  always  attended  with  tnarkt'd  di  14 placement,  forming  an  important  feature  in 
its  history.  The  superior  fragment,  j'iclding  to  tho  influence  of  the  spinate 
nioscWs  of  the  scapula,  is  generally  drawn  outwards  and  slightly  backwards, 

Fig.  415. 


iortheiarcli 

while  the  inferior  one  is  directed  inwards  towards  the  side  of  the  trunk  by  the 
pectoral,  broad  dorsal,  and  large  teres  muscles,  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
bicipiial  groove.  At  the  same  time  that  this  portion  of  the  humerus  is  dragged 
inwards,  it  is  usually  somewhat  raised  hy  tho  joint  agency  of  the  muscles  that 
pass  from  the  scapula  to  the  forearm ;  the  extent  of  the  displacement,  however,  is 
commonly  trivial,  inasmuch  as  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  almost  sufficient  to  conn- 
teract  its  occurrence. 

The  diagnoiU  of  these  dilfcrent  fractarcs  is  not  always  so  easy  as  might,  at 
first,  be  supposed.  Their  character  is  often  greatly  obscured  by  the  swelling, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  making  a  thorough  examination.  In  general, 
there  is  marked  deformity  at  tho  shoulder-joint,  the  deltoid  muscle  is  flattened, 
the  arm  is  twisted  upon  its  axis,  and,  if  the  injury  is  situated  on  the  outside  of 
the  capsular  ligament,  there  is  usually  slight  shortening  of  the  humerus,  with  dis- 
Unct  projection  of  tho  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment.  If  extension  and  coun- 
ter-extension be  made,  so  as  to  draw  the  parts  in  place,  crepitation  will  be 
«Iicit«d,  followed  by  a  recnrrenco  of  all  the  previous  symptoms  the  moment  the 
surgeon  relinquishes  his  hold.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the.hest  plan  is  to  grasp  the 
head  of  the  humerus  firmly  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  we  seize  tho  elbow  and  move  the  ann  on  itR  axis.  If  fracture  be  present, 
it  will  almost  be  sure  to  l)e  detected  by  the  crepitation  produced  by  this  ruanan- 
vre,  whereas,  if  there  is  a  dislocation,  no  noise  will  be  perceived,  and  there  will 
also  be  little  or  no  mobility.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  fractured,  and  thrown 
off  tho  glenoid  cavity,  the  symptoms  will  l)c  of  a  compound  character,  the  crepi- 
tation and  abnormal  mobility  coexisting  with  flattening  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
extroordinary  salicney  of  the  acromion  process,  and  a  remark- 
able fulness  in  tho  asilla,  caused  by  the  preBcnee  of  the  dis- 
placed bone,  at  the  same  time  that  tho  upper  extremity  of  tho 
inferior  rra<;inent  projects  prominently  upwards  and  inwards, 

Tretdmi-nl.  —  Fractures  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
humcms  must  all  be  treated  upon  the  sanie  general  principles 
as  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  l>one.  The  limb  being  bandaged 
from  the  fingers  up,  two  splints,  broad  and  hollow,  made  of  un- 
oiled  sole-IeathcT,  binder's  boord,  gutta-percha,  or  gum  sheeting, 
arc  applied,  one  on  the  outside,  and  the  other  on  tho  inside  of 
the  limb,  the  former  being  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  which  it  should  cover 
well  in,  since  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to -give  firm  support 
to  the  broken  parts,  as  in  fig.  410.  The  inner  splint  should  be 
carefully  padded  at  its  superior  extremity,  iu  order  that  it  may 
not  chafe  the  skin  or  exert  any  disagreeable  pressure  upon  the 
axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  So  cushion  will  be  required  for  the 
axilla. '  The  orm  is  carefully  secured  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and 
the  forearm  is  supported  in  a  sling,  but  the  elbow  is  left  free,  in 
the  hope  that  its  weight  may  tend  to  prevent  overlapping  of 
t?ie  fragiDeuts.     Passive  moViou  \a  maWV^VeiV  eX.  '&R  «a&-  ^^-  "&* 
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third  week,  and  firm  union  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  fortnight  more.  A 
long  time,  however,  will  elapse  before  the  joint  will  completely  regain  its  func- 
tions, if,  indeed,  it  ever  does.  Permanent  lameness  will  almost  be  inevitable,  if 
the  fracture  be  intra-eapsular  and  comminuted,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  read- 
justing the  fragments. 

When  fracture  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  complicated  with 
dislocation,  tlie  proper  plan,  of  course,  is  to  restore  the  displaced  bone  to  its 
natural  position  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 
The  operation,  however,  will  necessarily  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  superior  piece,  which  thus  deprives  the  surgeon  of  the 
advantage  of  a  suitable  lever.  His  whole  reliance  must,  therefore,  be  apon 
well-directed  pressure  and  counter-pressure,  while  the  patient  is  fully  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  complete  muscular  relaxation  being  of  paramount 
importance  to  success.  When  the  operation  fails,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
let  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  remain  in  its  unnatural  situation,  and  to  bring 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  in 
the  hope  that,  in  time,  as  the  bone  becomes  rounded  ofif,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  motion  of  the  limb.  Such  an  idea,  however,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  perfectly  delusive ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  how,  under  such  circum- 
stances, nature  could  make  anything  like  a  good  or  useful  joint.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  pursuing  such  a  practice,  I  should  not  hesitate,  if  a  case  of  the  kind  were 
to  present  itself  to  me,  to  cut  down  upon  the  dislocated  bone,  and  push  it  back 
into  its  natural  position.  The  broken  pieces  being  placed  in  contact,  and  the 
wound  carefully  closed,  I  should  not  apprehend  any  bad  results  from  inflamma- 
tion and  its  consequences.  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  seldom 
followed  by  serious  eflects;  and,  although  the  two  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel, 
I  should  neither  expect  to  lose  my  patient,  nor  make  him  a  stiff  joint 

Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  are  occasionally  impacted,  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  inferior  fragment  being  forcibly  driven  into  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  lower  end  of  the  superior  fragment.  Such  an  occurrence  is  most 
common  in  old  subjects,  after  the  ago  of  fifty-five,  in  consequence  of  interstitial 
absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  may  be  produced  either  by  a  blow  upon  the 
shoulder,  or,  what  is  more  common,  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow.  The  extent  of  the 
impaction  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  half  an  inch  or  more.  As  the  lx»ne  retains 
its  continuity,  the  symptoms  of  the  accident  are  usually  very  obscure,  there 
being  neither  mobility  nor  crepitation,  unless  the  fragments  are  unlocked  by 
being  forcibly  pulled  asmider.  Nevertheless,  there  is  generally  some  deformilj 
perceptible  upon  firmly  grasping  the  humerus,  and  an  alteration  in  the  axis  of 
the  limb,  which  often  looks  as  if  it  were  twisted,  together  with  severe  pain,  and 
usually  also  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  soft  parts.  If  the  impaction  is  exten- 
sive, there  will,  in  addition,  be  some  degree  of  shortening  of  the  arm,  or  a  .<light 
diminution  in  the  distance  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  These  circumstances, 
conjoined  with  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  received  a  severe  injury,  that  there  is 
loss  of  motion  in  the  joint,  and  that  all  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  are  absent, 
afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  case. 

The  impacted  fracture  requires  no  special  treatment  on  its  own  account.  No- 
thing, certainly,  can  be  gained  by  pulling  the  fragments  forciby  asunder,  exci*pt 
mischief  and  trouble.  Instead,  then,  of  such  interference,  the  surgeon  contents 
himself  with  supporting  the  limb,  and  combating  inflammation  by  leeching,  fonitii- 
tations,  and  other  means.  In  due  time  passive  motion  is  instituted,  lest  anchy- 
losis of  the  shoulder-joint  should  arise. 

d.  Great  Tuheroi^ity. — Fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  humerus,  although  un- 
common, is  probably  not  quite  as  infrequent  as  is  generally  supposed,  the 
obscurity  of  its  symptoms  rendering  it  extremely  liable  to  l)e  mistaken  for  other 
lesions  in  and  around  the  scapulo-lmmeral  articulation.  The  accident  may  occur 
at  almost  any  period  of  life,  except,  perhaps,  in  early  childhood,  and  is  alway.«< 
caused  by  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  forepart  of  the  shoulder,  the  force  being  con- 
centrated upon  tU(i  uvpcr  extremity  of  the  humerus  so  as  to  separate  the  large 
tubercle  from  t\\e  \\em\spVicT\e^\  V^^^  «aA  ^^\\.  ^^  'Owi  V^^vtf^,    The  existence  of 
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the  fracture  is  denoted  by  considerable  flattening  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  by  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  width  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  arm,  which  is  nearly 
double  what  it  is  in  the  natural  state,  and  by  the  presence  of  two  osseous  promi- 
nences, one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  detached  tuberosity,  is  situated  at  the 
superior  and  outer  part  of  the  joint,  and  the  other,  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part.  The  acromion  is  abnormally  salient,  and 
the  arm  is  separated  from  the  side,  but  may  be  approximated  to  it  without  diffi- 
culty, and  readily  pronated  in  every  direction  by  the  surgeon. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  signs  are  the  great  increase  in  the  breadth  of 
the  articulation,  the  refusal  of  the  thumb  to  sink  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  it 
always  does  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  preservation  of  the  length  of  the 
limb,  and  the  production  of  crepitation  upon  rotating  the  humerus  by  seizing  it 
just  above  the  elbow  while  the  surgeon  encircles  the  head  of  the  humerus  with 
both  hands.  Another  important  evidence  is  the  fact  that  the  deformity  is  readily 
effaced  by  manipulation,  but  instantly  reappears  when  it  ceases. 

Reparation,  generally  of  an  osseous  character,  is  effected  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  of  the  resulting  inflam- 
mation, which  is  always  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  concomitant 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  motions  of  the  joint 
usually  remain  imperfect  for  many  months ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases,  even  when 
the  greatest  vigilance  is  exercised,  they  are  never  completely  regained,  owing  to 
a  redundancy  of  callus  and  the  formation  of  osseous  excrescences  around  the 
articular  surfaces. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  one  of  the  leading  indications  is  to  neutralize 
the  action  of  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  tubercles  of  the  humerus,  the 
larger  one  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  two  spinate  and  the  small  teres,  and  the 
lesser  the  subscapular,  which  necessarily  tend  to  draw  the  fragments  away  from 
each  other,  the  subscapular  being  materially  aided  in  this  by  the  action  of  the 
broad  dorsal,  the  great  pectoral,  and  the  short  head  of  the  flexor  of  the  arm.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  limb  should  be  put  up  in  two  f(?lt,  leather,  or  binder's 
board  splints,  the  inner  of  which  is  nicely  padded  above  to  prevent  undue  pressure 
upon  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  while  the  outer  is  bent  well  over  the  top 
of  the  shoulder.  No  cushion  will  be  necessary,  especially  if  the  arm  and  fore- 
arm are  properly  secured  to  the  chest.  The  elbow  is  supported  in  a  sling,  but 
not  so  firmly  as  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  too  high  up  towards  the  acromion 
process.  For  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  the  accident,  leeches  and  fomenta- 
tions may  be  required.  Passive  motion  should  be  instituted  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks. 

3.    INFERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  do  not  require  any  special  notice,  as  their 
management  is  conducted  upon  the  same  princijjles  as  that  of  fractures  of  the 
hand.  From  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  complicated,  the  treatment  must 
be  largely  antiphlogistic,  and  the  surgeon  will  have  cause  to  congratulate  himself 
if  he  is  not  occasionally  obliged  to  amputate  the  foot,  or  exsect  some  of  its  liones. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  any  loose  and  displaced  fragments  should  always 
be  promptly  removed,  even  when  there  is  no  external  wound,  and  when  it  might 
be  perfectly  easy  to  effect  replacement ;  for  such  pieces  would  not  only  be  likely 
to  act  as  foreign  bodies,  but  they  might,  in  the  event  of  vicious  reunion,  seriously 
interfere  with  the  wearing  of  a  boot. 

The  calcaneum,  or  heel-ljone,  notwithstanding  its  exposed  situation,  the  im- 
portance of  its  functions,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  lies  beneath  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  is  seldom  the  subject  of  fracture.  Direct  vioI(»nce  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  accident,  which  is  often  attended  with  severe  lesioH  of  the  neighbor- 
ing structures,  both  soft  and  hard.  Falling  from  a  great  height,  in  which  the 
person  alights  upon  his  heel  or  foot,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  commonly  happens. 
The  bone  being  thus  forcibly  acted  upon,  on  iVic  oti^  \iWi^,\s^  >\i"t  ^^sv^goX  <i\  ^^ 
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body,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  sarface  stnick,  yields  at 
its  weakest  point,  breaking,  perhaps,  into  several  pieces.  More  rarely  the  acci- 
dent is  produced  by  the  inordinate  contraction  of  the  mascles  of  the  calf,  as  in 
dancing  and  leaping ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  only  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
bone  that  suffers,  its  tip  being  the  part  generally  torn  off.  The  amount  of  dis- 
placement varies  according  to  circumstances,  being  necessarily  very  slight  when 
the  fracture  extends  across  the  body  of  the  bone,  whereas  it  is  always  very  con- 
siderable when  it  involves  its  back  part,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  gastroc- 
nemial  muscles,  which,  exerting  their  influence  through  the  tendo-Achillis,  some- 
times draw  up  the  posterior  fragment  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two,  three,  and 
even  four  inches.  Authors  speak  of  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  calcaneum,  but 
such  an  occurrence  must  be  extremely  uncommon. 

The  symptoms  of  this  fracture  are  always  sufficiently  characteristic  when  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  bone  is  broken  off,  the  hollow  at  the  heel,  the  protuberance 
at  the  lower  and  back  ])art  of  the  leg,  and  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  foot, 
being  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  accident.  Upon  bringing 
down  the  upper  fragment  in  contact  with  the  inferior,  crepitus  may  be  obtained, 
though  it  will  be  very  faint  if  the  tip  only  of  the  bone  has  been  detached.  The 
diagnosis  will  be  more  difficult  when  the  fracture  extends  across  the  body  of  the 
calcaneum  ;  for  then  there  will  be  no  displacement,  the  lateral  and  interosseoas 
ligaments  keeping  the  posterior  ft'agment  in  position.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  making  pressure  upon  the 
calcaneum  in  different  directions,  thus  eliciting  crepitation  if  fracture  actually 
exist. 

A  fracture  of  the  calcaneum  from  the  laceration  of  its  fibres  is  usually  slow  in 
uniting  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  fragments  in  contact,  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  constantly  tending  to  separate  the  upper  from  the  lower.  For  this 
reason,  the  union  will  frequently,  if  not  generally,  be  ligamentous  instead  of 
osseous,  and  a  long  time  will,  therefore,  be  required  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  functions  of  the  foot.  When  the  fracture  is  caused  by  direct  violence,  the 
repair  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

When  there  is  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
antiphlogistics  for  moderating  the  inflammation,  before  applying  permanent  dress- 
ings. The  nature  of  these  dressings  must  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  displacement.  In  the  former  case,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  cure  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  gastrocnemial  muscles,  which  must,  therefore,  be  effectually  con- 
trolled until  the  consolidation  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable  the  upper 
fragment  to  maintain  its  position  independently  of  extrinsic  aid.  The  least 
objectionable  contrivance  for  fulfilling  this  indication  is  a  short  splint,  of  stout 
tin,  well  padded,  and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  limb,  the  anterior  part  of  which 
it  should  cover  from  the  middle  of  the  leg  nearly  as  far  as  the  toes.  "When  tin 
cannot  be  obtained,  wood,  sole-leather,  or  binder's  board  may  be  used.  The 
object  of  this  splint  is  to  maintain  the  leg  and  foot  in  a  permanently  extended 
position,  for  in  proportion  as  this  is  effected  will  be  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf.  To  maintain  the  upper  fragment  in  place,  the  leg  and  foot  may  be 
bandaged  in  opposite  directions,  adhesive  strips  and  a  compress  having  previously 
been  applied  around  the  heel  and  sole.  This  position  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  or  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  connecting  medium  is 
firmly  established.  The  apparatus  of  Petit,  formerly  so  popular  in  the  treatment 
of  this  form  of  fracture,  should  not  be  used,  as  the  tendency  of  the  cord  and  slipper 
is  to  displace  the  upper  fragment,  and  to  irritate  the  soft  parts  about  the  heel. 

In  the  other  variety  of  fracture,  as  there  is  no  displacement,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  subdue  inflammatory  action,  and  to  keep  the  foot  and  leg  in  a  quiet 
and  relaxed  position  with  a  tin-case,  or  two  light  side  splints,  the  limb  lying 
upon  its  outer  surface  over  a  pillow. 

Fracture  of  ihfi  astragalus  is  very  uncommon,  especially  the  simple  variety ; 
in  general,  the  accident  is  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  and  dislocation  of  the  fragments.    The  latter  lesion 
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In  consequence  of  the  Bevcre  injury  inflicted  in  this  accident  upon  the  foot  and 
ieg,  primary  ampntation  will  generally  be  required.  If  this  be  neglected,  the 
patient  may  perish  from  erjBipetaa,  pyemia,  niortifi cation,  or  hectic  irritation. 
When  the  ftwjture  ia  complicated  with  dislocation,  without  serions  lesion  of 
the  ankle-joint  and  soft  parts,  an  attempt  should  be  made,  by  extension,  connter- 
eztcnsion,  and  pressure,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
resisting  structures,  to  restore  the  fragments  to  their  proper  position ;  if  this  fail, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  excision. 


Fig.  417. 


rRACTURES  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

The  tibia,  litce  other  long  boncR,  is  liable  to  give  way  at  various  points  of  its 
extent,  but  more  frequently  below  its  middle  than  anywhere  else.  A  fracture 
of  its  condyles  is  unusual,  and  its  occurrence  is  always  de- 
notivc  of  great  direct  violence.  Occasionally  tlic  bone  is 
broken  near  its  npper  extremity,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
s  half  below  the  knee.  The  internal  malleolus  is  sometimes 
detached  by  a  twist  of  the  ankle,  by  a  fiill  upon  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  or  by  direct  injury. 

Most  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  are  oblique,  very 
few,  if  any,  transverse;  noverthflrKS,  as  the  fibula  retaina  its 
integrity,  there  is  seldom  any  cuiisi<lcrable  displacement,  the 
sound  bone  acting  as  a  splint  to  the  broken  one.  It  is  not 
often,  however,  that  the  fragments  completely  retain  their 
apposition;  in  general,  there  is  some  degree  of  separation, 
which  may  always  be  easily  detected,  even  when  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  tumefaction,  by  passing  the  finger  along  the 
tibia,  and  tracing  its  outline.  If  there  ie  a  fracture,  it  will 
manifest  itself  by  an  abnormal  depression  at  some  particular 
point,  or  by  an  unnatural  projection,  suCBcicntly  obvious  to 
establish  at  once  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  this 
projection  is  occasionally  very  great,  especially  when  the  upper 
fragment  is  very  long,  sharp,  and  oblique,  in  which  event  it 
is  generally  extremely  prominent,  and  with  diflicolty  pre- 
vented from  piercing  the  skin.  The  annexid  drawing,  fig. 
41t,  IVom  a  preparation  in  my  collection,  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  this  form  of  the  injury.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
there  will  usually  l>e  an  absence  of  crepitation,  or  if  there  is 
any  evidence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  very  faint  and  unsatis- 
Jactory,  The  fracture,  if  perfectly  free  from  complication, 
unites  in  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  weeks.  tibit. 

Fracturo  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  met  with  in  various 
forms.  In  some  cases,  the  process  is  broken  off  at,  or  close  to,  its  connection  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  ;  in  others,  near  its  free  extremity  ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon site  of  the  lesion  is  about  the  centre  of  the  process.  Its  direction  is  nearly 
always  oblique  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  strictly  transverse  or  perpendicular.  Occasionally 
the  process  is  broken  at  several  points,  thus  constituting  a  comminuted  fracture. 
Finally,  cases  occur,  although  rarely,  in  which  the  fracture  coexists  with  fracture 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  established  by  the 
position  of  the  foot,  which  is  always  turned  upwards  and  inwards,  as  if  it  were 
partially  dislocated,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  the  detached  piece  of  bone 
can  be  moved  about  with  the  thumb  and  finger ;  a  procedure  which  also  readily 
elicits  crepitation . 

The  most  simple  contrivance  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  is  a  tin- 
case,  fig,  418,  accurately  shaped  to  the  limb,  provided  with  a  foot-piece,  and 
reaching  a  few  inches  above  the  knee.  A  bandage  is  applied  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  any  tendency  to  displacenieiil  ia  eaaVV^  t:»Q,ii\£n«ftR&  \$^  ^xi,^;^^^  <&  ^ 
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Fig.  418. 


compress,  arranged  so  as  to  bear  gently  and  equably  upon  the  ends  of  tlie  frag, 
ments.  I  have  never  fouod  it  necessary  to  employ  any  other  apparatus  thu 
this,  na  matter  where  the  tibia  was  broken.  When 
the  fracture  involTea  the  malleotna  the  foot-piece  will 
effectually  prevent  displacement  In  fracture  of  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  tibia,  extending  into  the 
condyles,  the  plan  nsually  adopted  is  to  place  the 
leg  and  thigh  in  the  straight  position,  so  as  to  compel 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  to  support  the  broken  bone, 
extension  and  counter-extension  being  made  with  two 
long  splints.  Such  a  contrivance,  however,  will  bo 
altogether  unnecessary,  if  we  employ  the  tin-csM, 
especially  if  it  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  embrace 
the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh,  thereby  completely 
counteracting  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  moscles 
of  the  limb  to  draw  the  upper  fragment  backwaida 
into  the  popliteal  space.  An  efficient  apparatus  for 
these  fractures  will  also  be  found  in  Dr.  Welch's 
Tigoa.  splints,  fig.  419;  and  in  the  wire  splints  of  Dr.  Baner, 

&g.  420,  the  latter  being  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  light,  airy,  and  pliable  character. 

Fig.  419. 


FRACTl'RES  OF  THE  FlBrLA. 

Fracture  of  the  fibula  is,  relatively  considered,  a  snfficiontly  common  occnr- 
rence,  its  fn^quuncy  being  due  a[»parei\tly  to  the  slender  form  of  this  bone,  to  its 
superficial  situation,  and,  abovf  all,  to  the  important  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
formation  of  the  ankio-joint.  The  accident  may  take  place  at  any  portion  of  the 
bone,  but  is  liy  iai  most  cormnQa  \a  \^%  m^ftwit  %.\'Cd  «V  \\»  %ijj(At,  owing  to  its 
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'  intim&te  conoectioii  with  the  astn^alns,  which,  constituting  the  pivot  of  tlie  foot, 
readily  receives  BDd  transmits  the  Tarioas  shocks  to  which  the  lutter  is  so  con- 
tiuoally  exposed.  Of  fractures  of  the  shaft  end  bead  of  the  fibala,  no  particular 
description  is  necessary,  since  they  are  always  easy  of  detection,  and  the  treat- 
ment does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  similar  injarics  of  the  tibia.  But 
it  is  different  with  fractnres  of  the  inferior  fifth  of  the  bone,  where,  as  Just  stated, 
the  lesion  is  moat  common,  and  where,  from  beinp  usually  associated  witli  other 
mischief,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  be  followed  by  di^forntity  and  pertuaiient  lame- 
ness. For  these  reasons,  fractures  in  this  eituation  require  to  be  studied  with 
wore  than  ordinary  care. 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  are  much  more  common  on  the  ri^ht  side  than  on  the 
left  In  207  caaes  collected  by  Dupuytren,  more  than  two-thirds  involved  the 
right  leg.  The  statistics  of  Malgaignc  Bhow  that  it  is  most  frequently  met  with 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty,  and  that  men  are  more  than  four  times 
as  liable  to  it  as  women.  Of  104  cases  examined  by  this  author,  not  a  single 
one  occurred  before  the  fifteenth  year. 

The  cattsea  of  fractures  of  this  portion  of  the  fibula  can  only  be  properly  appre- 
dated  by  a  careful  examination  of  their  mechanism.  The  tibio-tarsal  articulation, 
being  a  hinge-joint,  admits  chiefly  of  flexion  and  extension,  its  lateral  movements 
being  restrained  by  the  two  malleoli,  and  the  ligaments  by  which  the  bones  of 
the  leg  are  connected  with  those  of  the  foot.  Hence,  the  latter  canuot  be  turned 
outwards  or  inwards  to  any  considerable  extent  without  producing  a  fracture  of 
the  former,  the  site  of  injury  being  determined  by  the  particular  inclination  of 
the  limb.  Thus,  when  the  foot  is  forcibly  abducted,  its  inner  edge  resting  on 
the  ground,  the  upper  surface  of  the  ealcaneuni  will  be  pressed  violently  against 
the  external  malleolus,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  fibula,  which  will,  conse- 
quently, yield  at  its  weakest  point,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
joint,  at  the  part  sometimes  called  the  neck  of  the  bone.  In  most  eases  there 
is  a  mpture  of  the  deltoid  ligament,  if  not  also  a  fi^cture  of  the  internal  malleo- 
lus. When  the  foot  is  forcibly  adducted,  the  astragalus  becomes  the  immediate 
cause  of  fracture,  for  this  Ixine,  turning  upon  its  untcro-poeterior  axis,  escapes 
from  the  arched  cavity  formed  by  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and,  pressing  against  the 
outer  malleolus,  breaks  the  fibnla  nearly  at  the  same  level  as  in  tke  preceding 
case,  the  direction  of  the  fissure  being  usually  somewhat  oblique.  The  external 
lateral  ligament  is  either  torn  or  violently  stretched. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  this  fracture  is  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  in  which  this 
portion  of  the  limb  is  forcibly  inclined  laterally,  at  the  moment  the  weight  of 
the  body  impels  the  bones  of  the  leg  forcibly  afraiuet  those  of  the  foot,  rendered 
stationary  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  ground.  The  fibula  may  also  be  broken 
across  by  violence  applied  directly  to  the  part,  as  a  blow,  or  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage.  Of  207  cases  of  this  accident  recorded  by 
Tig.  421.  Dupuytren,  120  were  the  result  of  forcible  adduction,  and  60 

of  forcible  abduction,  the  rest  being  caused  by  direct  violence. 
However  the  fracture  may  be  induced,  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  inferior  fragment  is  always  thrust  inwards  against  the 
tibia,  while  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  superior  fragment 
either  remains  fixed,  or  inclines  in  the  same  direction.  The 
latter  usually  happens  when  the  iiyury  is  direct,  the  former 
when  it  is  indirect. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  sometimes  broken 
almost  vertically ;  such  an  occurrence,  however,  must  be  ex- 
tremely uncommon,  and  I  have  seen  only  two  instances  of  it, 
both  of  them  being  iu  the  Miitter  collection.  In  one,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  421,  the  bone  look^^  as  if  it  had  boon  split,  the 
fissure  extending  upwards,  almost  in  a  straight  line,  fully  an 
iueh  and  a  half;  the  posterior,  longer,  and  larger  fragment 
being  pushed  considerably  backwards,  so  as  to  form  with  the 
other  an  intermediate  triangular  space.  In  the  other  bone  the  fracture  is  also 
vertical,  but  the  separation  is  much  less. 
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The  BymptoniB  of  fi-actare  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibnla  vary  Bccordiif 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  this  bone  alono  ia  soTered,  the  chief  sigia 
■will  be  slight  eversion  of  the  foot,  a  depressiott  at  the  site  of  injury,  and  wmt 
change,  usually  not  very  coDSpicuous,  in  the  contour  of  the  ankle-joint.  When  tbe 
internal  mallcolns  is  broken  off,  or  when  the  tibia  has  given  way  a  nhort  distuxe 
above  the  articulation,  these  characters  will  exist  in  a  more  marked  degree,  and 
point  out  unerringly  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  The  foot  will  be  so  much  abducUd 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  being  dislocated  ontwardly  ;  the  width  betWMn 
the  two  malleoli  will  be  much  increased  ;  the  hollow  at  the  line  of  fractura  will 
be  quite  deep  ;  aud  the  external  margin  of  the  foot  will  be  considerably  elevated, 
■  while  the  internal  will  be  proportionately  depressed.  Upon  taking  hold  of  ibe 
foot,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  unusually  movable,  and  that  it  can  eaeily  be  r^ 
stored  to  its  natural  relations,  but  that  the  moment  we  cease  our  grasp  it  will 
return  to  its  former  position.  In  performing  these  manipulations  crepitus  i> 
very  easily  felt ;  and,  upon  tracing  the  outline  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone, 
the  finger  usually  sinks  in  nt  the  seat  of  fracture,  owing  to  the  fact,  previoiulj 
mentioned,  that  the  upper  end  of  tho  lower  fragment  always  falls  over  towards 
the  tibia.  A  good  deal  of  ecchymosis  is  often  present,  and  a  considerable  amoiut 
of  swelling  quickly  follows,  obscuring  the  characteristic  featnrea  of  the  injnrr, 
and  embarrassing  the  diagnosis.  The  only  accident  with  which  fracture  of  tbe 
inferior  e.Ytremity  of  the  fibula  is  liable  to  hd  confounded  is  a  sprain  of  tbe  ankle- 
joint,  from  which,  however,  it  may  always  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  gKtX 
distortion  which  attends  it,  and  by  the  presence  of  crepitus. 

A  simple  fracture  of  tbe  fibnla  in  the  inferior  fifth  of  its  extent  will,  if  properly 
treated,  usually  unite  in  a  month,  without  any  deformity  of  the  limb,  although 
even  then  a  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  the  ankle-joint  will  perfectly  re- 
gain its  functions.  When  the  injury  is  complicated  with  rupture  of  the  ligaments, 
fracture  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  tibia,  or  other  serious  lesion,  the 
repair  will  be  much  slower,  and  there  will  be  danger,  unlees  the  case  is  managd 
with  the  most  consummate  nkill,  of  periuanent  deformity  and  lameness,  tbe  former 
manifesting  itself  in  an  everted  condition  of  the  foot  and  in  increased  width  of 
the  ankle-joint. 

The  material  point  of  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  this  situation 
is  to  maintain  the  foot  in  n  position  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  assumes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  injury.  To  accomplish  this  object,  which  is  designed  to  draw 
away  tho  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  from  the  tibia,  and  to  restore  it 
to  its  proper  relations,  the  limb,  after  having  been  enveloped  in  the  ordinary 
bandage,  with  the  precaution  of  not  compressing  it  opposite  the  site  of  fracture, 
is  placed  in  a  tin-case,  the  foot  being  directed  permanently  inwards.  The  requi- 
site inclination  may  easily  be  imparted  by  means  of  a  piece  of  roller,  or  a  fev 
adhesive  strips,  carried  round  the  instep  and  heel,  and  attached  to  the  inside  <i 
the  leg.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  fracture  may  be  treated  with  Dupuytrcn'e  a|i- 
paratus,  fig.  423,  consisting  of  a  liglit  wooden  splint  and  a  wedge-shaped  cushion; 

Fig.  422. 


tho  former  reaching  from  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  to  alwut  three  inches  below 
the  sole  of  tbe  foot,  and  the  latter  from  the  same  point  to  a  level  with  the  ankle. 
The  limb  bi'ing  bandaged  in  the  same  cautious  manner  as  in  the  former  case,  tbe 
apparatus  is  stretched  along  its  inner  surface  with  the  tapering  end  of  the  pad 
upwards,  and  SPiinred,  first  above,  and  then  below,  the  roller  being  passed  round 
the  foot  and  an.W«  m  avicV  a  m&^iaCT  «k  \a  \msti.  '&«.  vo^KnAit.  'mKngA  q(  t^e  foot 
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upwards  and  Inwards.  The  limb  may  afterwards  be  kept  in  the  extended  posi- 
tion, or,  what  is  preferable,  be  placed,  half  bent,  upon  its  outer  surface  over  a 
large  pillow.  The  parts  are  diligently  watched,  the  dressing  being  changed  as 
occasion  may  seem  to  require,  and  passive  motion  instituted  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week. 

FRACTURES  OF  BOTH  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  sufficiently  common,  particularly  in 
young  and  middle-aged  subjects,  and  are  deserving  of  special  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  their  management,  and  their  liability  to  be  followed  by 
deformity  and  lameness. 

Much  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  these  fractures,  as  well  as 
their  direction,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  displacement.  In  twenty- 
two  specimens,  contained  in  the  Mutter  collection  and  my  own,  I  find  that 
in  ten  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  at  their  inferior  extremity,  the  line  of 
6(*paration  in  none  of  them  extending  beyond  three  inches  above  the  joint.  In 
four  the  tibia  gave  way  at  it^  lower  third,  and  the  fibula  at  from  two  to  three 
inches  and  a  half  from  its  head,  or  junction  with  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  In 
six  of  the  cases  the  tibia  was  broken  from  two  to  three  inches  above  its  inferior 
articulating  surface ;  in  two  of  these  the  fibula  had  yielded  at  its  middle,  and  in 
the  remaining  four  at  different  points  of  its  extetTt.  In  only  two  cases  had  both 
bones  been  broken  at  the  same  level ;  in  one  of  these  the  fracture  occurred  at  the 
middle  of  these  pieces,  and  in  the  other  a  little  below  that  place. 

In  the  twenty-two  cases  the  tibia  had  l>een  broken  only  twice  above  its  middle; 
whereas  the  fibula  had  given  way  above  this  situation  in  six  cases.  In  sixteen 
of  the  cases  the  seat  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  was  either  at  the  ankle-joint,  or 
below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  generally  in  its  inferior  fourth  or  third.  In  ten 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  the  seat  of  the  injury  was  either  at  the  joint,  6t ' 
within  the  first  three  inches  from  its  articulating  extremity. 

From  the  above  examinations  it  follows  :  first,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  rarely 
break  on  the  same  level ;  secondly,  that  both  bones  are  most  liable  to  yield  either 
at  the  ankle-joint,  or,  at  all  events,  within  the  first  three  inches  above  that  joint ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  fibula  is  more  frequently  fractured  at  its  superior  extremity 
than  the  tibia. 

An  examination  of  these  specimens  has  supplied  me  with  some  other  interest- 
ing facts.  Thus,  I  have  found  that  the  fracture  in  nearly  all  was  more  or  less 
oblique,  the  line  of  separation  in  fifteen  specimens  of  broken  tibia  extending  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
occurrence,  the  superior  extremity  of  the  inferior  fragment  projected  outwards 
towards  the  fibula,  which  it  touched  in  several  of  the  preparations,  on  account 
of  a  want  of  proper  adjustment  during  the  treatment ;  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  upper  fragment,  on  the  contrary,  projected  inwards,  and  had  apparently  gen- 
erally been  much  the  sharper  of  the  two.  The  fibula,  in  most  of  the  specimens, 
afforded  evidence  of  having  been  broken  across  more  abruptly  than  the  tibia,  but 
still  with  a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity  in  almost  every  instance  that  I  in- 
spected. 

In  recent  fracture  of  the  tibia,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  fibula,  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  is  generally  remarkably  sharp,  and,  in 
consequence,  often  protnides  through  the  integuments  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
the  same  cause  that  produces  the  lesion  forcing  it  across  the  soft  parts.  Or,  if 
it  is  pushed  out  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  it  frequently  escapes  afterwards, 
through  ulceration,  induced  by  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  soft  parts. 
The  obliquity  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  is  often  very  extraordinary,  and  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  it  does  not  )>econie  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  the  ])atient, 
and  of  annoyance  to  the  surgeon,  on  account  of  the  trouble  that  is  experienced 
in  keeping  the  fragments  in  their  proper  relations. 

A  rare  form  of  fracture  of  these  two  bones  is  represented  in  fig.  423,  from  a 
specimen  in  my  collection.  The  tibia,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  broken  ofi'  just 
above  its  articulating  surface  without  affecting  iVi^  VaVftxrvoX  m^viv\\i«.^Hi\!C^&'^^ 
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fibula  has  given  waj  about  an  inch  and  a  qnarter  above  tiie  joint    Tbe  foui 

Ffg.  423. 


ie  characteristically  everted.  In  fig.  424,  also  from  i 
specimen  in  my  possesttiun.  the  fracture  embraces  bath  ihe 
extremity  and  tbe  malleolus  of  the  tibia:  the  fibuU  is 
broken  off  a  few  lines  above  the  joint.     Fig.  425  exhibiu 

Fig.  425. 


the  appearance  of  the  broken  articulating  surface  of  tb* 

tibia. 

Fraciure  of  (hp  i-.n".  of  ''"''^  cotises  of  frncturcs  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  tn 
iii«ktr»iiUo.Dii(v-)oiiii,      eitlirr  direct  or  indirect,  precisely  aa  when  these  piews 

Buffer  separately.  A  very  common  mode  in  which  the 
accident  occurs  is  a  fall  upon  the  pavement,  a.'<  when  an  individual  slips  upon 
the  ice,  or  when,  as  he  is  rapidly  walking,  the  ftiot  is  saddenly  caught  in  a  hollow, 
or  between  two  hard  resisting  objects,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  upon  the  leg.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  a  fall  from  a  considerable 
height,  as  when  a  person  is  precipitated  from  a  scaffolding,  or  by  jumping  out 
of  a  carriage  under  full  speed.  In  many  cases  it  is  occasioned  by  diri-ct  violence, 
as  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  caving  in 
of  a  sand  bank,  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy  stone. 

The  symptoms  of  the  injury,  however  induced,  are  generally  well  marked,  if 
not  positively  unmistakable.  In  nearly  every  case  the  limb  is  shortened  from  one 
and  a  half  to  throe  incliLS,  end  there  is  also,  generally,  great  deformity  in  its 
diameter,  both  depending  upon  the  overlapping  of  the  fragment,*,  which,  as 
already  stated,  is  frequently  very  extraordinary.  Besides,  upon  making  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension,  it  is  generally  easy  to  elicit  crepitation.  When  the 
fracture  is  very  oblique,  the  lower  end  of  the  superior  fragment  may  usually  he 
felt  immediately  beneath  the  integuments,  forming  a  sharp,  prominent  projeclioir 
in  front  of  the  liml),  or  at  its  inner  aspect,  ii^omelimes  the  soft  structures  are 
much  bruised  and  oechymoscd.  Another  remarkable  Eyniptoni,  one,  indeed, 
which  is  seldom  absent,  is  a  spasmodic  twitchinj;  of  the  limb,  coming  on  sona 
after  the  accident,  and  frequently  lasting  for  several  weeks,  much  to  Ibe  annoy- 
ance and  distress  of  the  patient. 

When  the  fracture  is  situated  just  above  the  ankle,  the  foot  will  asaallj  be  a 
good  deal  everted,  cau6\u^  o.u  a^^earance  of  dislocation  outwards,  as  exhibited 
in  fig.  426. 
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Fig.  426. 


Fractare  of  tho  lowor  end    of   the 
tibia  and  fibala. 


The  prognosis  of  fractare  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  may  be  gathered,  in  part, 

from  what  precedes.  In  the  more  simple  forms  of 
the  injury,  attended  with  but  little  obliquity,  a  good 
cure  may  generally  be  effected  in  from  four  to  five 
weeks.  If,  however,  the  obliquity  is  uncommonly 
great,  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  effect  consolidation  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether unexceptionable,  however  skilfully  and  zeal- 
ously the  treatment  may  be  conducted.  More  or 
less  deformity  will  almost  be  inevitable,  either  in  the 
length  or  in  the  diameter  of  the  limb ;  owing  to  the 
remarkable  tendency  which  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments have  to  overlap  each  other,  and  which  it  is 
often  impossible  to  counteract  successfully,  whatever 
means  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose. 

Old  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  like  those  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm,  are  occasionally  connected 
by  a  bridge  of  callus,  or  of  new  osseous  matter, 
which  does  not,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  determined, 
impair  their  usefulness,  as  must  always  necessarily 
be  the  case  with  the  latter.  I  have  several  times 
met  with  this  occurrence  when  the  lesion  was  confined  to  one  of  these  bones,  and 
I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  one  is  more  liable  to  give  rise  to  it  than  the  other. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  its  production  that  there  should  be 
any  approximation  of  the  ends  of  the  opposite  fragments,  as  it  may  take  place 
when  they  are  perfectly  straight,  although  the  former  condition  no  doubt  acts  as 
a  predisposing  cause. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  if  attended  with  shortening  of  the  limb, 
require  to  be  treated  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  steadily  and  persist- 
ently maintained  throughout,  otherwise,  as  just  stated,  deformity  will  almost  be 
inevitable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is  transverse,  or  nearly  so,  such 
a  procedure  may  of  course  be  dispensed  with,  the  object  being  attained  by  con- 
fining the  leg  in  a  tin-case,  or  fracture-box,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  great 
toe  constantly  on  a  line  with  the  inner  border  of  the  patella,  the  surest  evidence 
that  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  upon  each  other.  Any 
tendency  to  forward,  backward,  or  lateral  displacement  is  generally  easily  coun- 
teracted by  means  of  compresses  and  short  splints.  The  limb  may  then  be  placed 
in  an  easy  position  upon  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  made  of  a  bolster  or  pillow, 
or  it  may  1)e  suspended  by  a  cord  and  pulley  to  the  tester  of  the  bed,  as  may  be 
found  most  agreeable  or  convenient. 

Counter-extension  may  be  made  when  the  fracture  is  oblfque,  by  moans  of  a 
box  provided  with  a  foot-board,  and  two  lateral  splints,  one  extending  to  the 
perineum,  and  the  other  to  the  axilla,  as  I  have  generally  myself  preferred ;  or 
with  the  contrivance  of  Dr.  Neill,  consisting  of  a  box,  reaching  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  the  counter-extension  being  made  with  adhesive  strips, 


Fig.  427. 


Dr.  Neill's  apparatus  fur  fractare  of  the  leg. 


passed  through  holes  at  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  tied  on  the  outside, 
as  exhibited  in  fig.  42T. 

The  use  of  the  gaiter,  fig.  428,  in  the  troatmeul  ot  ^twiV>it^i^  qH  ^^  V.^  ^afi^^ 
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thigh,  attended  with  shortening  and  deformity,  cannot  be  too  pointedly  con- 
demned, as  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  any  case,  however  carefully  watched,  to 


Fig.  428. 


Fig.  429. 


Application  of  the  gaiter. 


Application  of  the  handkerctiief. 


prevent  chafing,  and  other  inconvenience.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable,  only 
more  forcibly,  to  the  handkerchief,  fig.  429,  at  one  time  so  mach  employed  k*T 
this  purpose.  Both  appliances  should  be  proscribed,  especially  as  an  ad[miral)Ie 
substitute  may  always  be  found  in  adhesive  strips,  secured  to  the  sides  of  the 
limb,  fig.  430,  and  tied  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot-board. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  431,  represents  the  method  of  treating  oblique  fractures 

Fig.  430. 


AppIicatioQ  uf  adhesive  strips  for  making  extension. 

of  the  leg,  recommended  by  Dr.  Swinburne.  A  narrow,  delicate  splint  and  foot 
piece  are  fastened  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  while  counter-extension  is  made 
from  the  knee  by  strips  of  the  same  material  looped  about  the  limb  below  the 
joint.  A  strong  cord  is  then  passed  through  this  loop,  and  thence  on  through  & 
hole  in  the  side  splint,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  in  order  to  afford  the 

Fig.  431. 


Dr  Swinbarne's  apparatus. 

requisite  degree  of  tension.  If,  after  the  apparatus  has  been  applied,  the  limb 
is  not  sufficiently  steady,  adhesive  strips  must  be  used,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. 

Suspension  of  the  leg  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  practised,  both  as  it 
respects  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  welfare  of  the  fracture.  It  may  be 
done  according  to  the  method  recommended,  many  years  ago,  by  Professor  N .  R. 
Smith,  or  the  very  simple  contrivance  of  Mr.  Salter,  of  England,  depicted  in  fig. 
432,  representing  the  limb  surrounded  by  the  apparatus  and  slung  to  the 
tester  of  the  bed.  The  case  in  which  the  leg  rests  is  made  of  light  metal ;  and 
the  whole  contrivance  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  lateral  motion,  and  also  of 
sliding  up  and  down,  simply  by  the  rolling  of  the  pulley-wheels  upon  the 
horizontal  bar. 

The  apparatus  ot  I>t.  S^m^Jti  xsivj  >q^  x>a^^  Vst  \T^^V5xvi.^  <^^  %sly  ^^  the  long  bones 
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of  the  lower  extremity,  whether  simple,  compound,  or  complicated.     It  eonsiBts, 


.ppintai  for  >iwp*Dd<iia  lbs  1F| 


as  is  Been  in  fig.  433,  of  two  pieccH,  united  bj  a  hinfrc,  arter  the  fashion  of  a 
double  inclined  plane,  one  com-ispnndini;  with  the  thi^li,  and  the  other  with  the 
lufT,  the  latter  supporting  a  ehoc,  which  is  attached  hy  a  Ihumb-screw,  and  is  bo 
arranged  aa  to  be  rotated  outwards  or  iuwarda,  tliereby  elevating  or  depressing 


Fig.  433. 


ipciwliag  ipimntna. 


the  toe,  as  may  be  dcemrd  mofit  dcRimbic.  Tho  two  pieces  arc  iiiippliod  with 
Ride  Imanls,  joined  by  bows  of  iron  bcnciit)) ;  and  they  are  ho  const  nulled,  both 
at  the  Itnce  and  at  the  foot,  that  th»!y  may  lie  cli>ii|ratcd  or  sliortcned  at  pleasure. 
Moreover,  a  short  crutch,  movable  and  well  padded,  is  secured  to  the  iuner  and 
upper  extremity  of  the  thiph  portion,  in  order-to  prevent  injurioun  pressure  upon 
the  perineum.  Another  piece,  well  padded,  movable,  and  coiupoycd  of  iron,  ia 
appended  to  tho  Bu]>erinr  and  onlcr  part  of  the  apjiaratus,  and  i»  fastened  round 
the  trunk  by  a  strong  band.  Tlic  thigh  and  log  rcHt  on  sliiigri  attached  to  the 
Hido-pieccB,  tho  latter  being  cuniincd  in  the  apparatus  by  its  own  weight,  aided 
by  a  bandage,  while  tho  former  in  supported  in  front  by  a  well  paddetl,  flexible 
pplint.  The  whole  contrivance  is  suspended  to  the  ceiling,  or  the  tester  of  tho 
I»ed,  by  a  ningle  cord,  attached  below  the  kjiee,  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
limb  and  apparatus.  Tho  cord  ascends  with  a  Blight  obliquity  from  the  trunk, 
BO  as  to  effect  the  requisite  extension,  by  making  gentle  traction  on  the  limb, 
which  ia  completely  grasped  by  the  apparatus,  and  consequently  firmly  held  by 
it.     In  this  manner,  the  member  is  compelled  to  ot)ey  &ll  tbe  a(£cvk.v>.^V  v^ 
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necessary  movomeDts  of  the  body,  thus  obviating  all  strain  and  tension  at  the 
seat  of  fracture. 

COMPLICATED  FRACTURES  OF  THE  LEG. 

Fractures  of  the  leg  are  not  unfrequently  complicated,  whether  inFolving  both 
bones  or  only  one,  as  in  fig,  434.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tibia,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  fibula,  is  the  piece  that  is  most  liable  to  suffer.  Such  accid^ts 
are  produced  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  by  violence  applied  to  the  foot,  as 
when  a  man  jumps  out  of  a  second  story  window,  or  falls  from  a  scaffolding; 
but  more  generally  by  direct  force,  as  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
a  blow  from  a  stone,  or  the  kick  of  a  horse.     W.hen  produced  by  these  uui 

Fig.  434. 


Complicated  fractare  of  the  leg. 

similar  causes,  the  lesion  is  usually  situated  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  leg, 
towards  the  ankle-joint,  which  is  not  unfrequently  penetrated.  Fractures  of  the 
leg,  occasioned  by  railway  violence,  are  always  of  a  comminuted  character,  the 
bones  being  extensively  crushed,  and  the  soft  parts  severely  lacerated  and  con- 
tused, if  not  actually  pulpified.  Hemorrhage,  both  venous  and  arterial,  often 
sadly  complicates  such  injuries,  and,  along  with  the  shock,  sometimes  proTes 
speedily  fatal,  the  system,  perhaps,  never  fairly  reacting  after  the  accident. 
Complicated  fractures  of  the  leg,  of  a  very  bad  character,  are  also  frequently 
produced  by  machinery  in  rapid  motion,  and  by  gunshot  violence.  Sometimes, 
again,  especially  when  there  is  unusual  brittleness  of  the  osseous  tissue,  the  bones 
are  frightfully  broken  by  causes  so  trivial  as  to  surprise  us  how  they  could  have 
induced  such  a  result. 

In  whatever  manner  complicated  fractures  of  the  leg  may  happen,  the  ends 
of  the  fragments,  particularly  those  of  the  tibia,  are  extremely  liable  to  protrude 
at  the  wound ;  the  latter  often  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
effect  replacement,  owing  to  its  being  tightly  girt  by  the  edges  of  the  opening 
in  the  integuments,  and  also  to  the  great  length  which  so  frequently  distinguishes 
it.  The  symptoms  of  such  accidents  are  always  sufficiently  characteristic,  since 
there  is  usually  not  only  great  deformity,  but  likewise,  as  just  stated,  exposure 
of  the  ends  of  the  broken  pieces.  Nevertheless,  although  no  difficulty  can  attend 
the  diagnosis,  under  such  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  fracture  is 
concerned,  yet  the  surgeon  should  always  institute  a  most  careful  and  searching 
examination,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  real  condition  of  the  soft  structures, 
the  welfare  of  which  is  often  much  more  deeply  interested  than  that  of  the  bones 
themselves.  The  first  object,  in  every  case  of  the  kind,  should  be  to  determine 
what  should  be  done ;  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb  or  to 
cut  it  off.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  when — if  I  may  use  an  anti- 
thetical and  apparently  contradictory  expression — the  complicated  fracture  is 
simple,  that  is,  without  any  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  parts,  an  effort  should 
always  be  made  to  preserve  the  limb,  especially  if  the  patient  is  young  and 
robust,  and  iVi^  \)Owe  noX.  ^ommmwX^^,  ^VlU^u^h  perhaps  broken  at  several  differ- 
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ent  paiDtK.  Tt  is  tnic,  Hoph  eaws  sometimes  U-rminate  unfavorably,  both  ox  it 
KSfivcU  limb  and  life  ;  and  it  should  aJsu  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ii^ury  sub- 
taineil  both  by  the  sofl  and  osseous  tissues  may  be  much  greater  and  more  sltiouh 
than  the  eye  and  hand  can  possibly  trace.  The  dangers,  too,  from  tetanus, 
pyemia,  erysipelas,  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  profuse  and  exhausting  sujipura- 
tion,  arc  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  surgeon  in  his  laudable  endeavors  to  save  a 
patient  from  mutilation ;  nor  is  he  to  forget  that  aneh  lesions,  esiiecially  when 
seated  near  the  ankle-joint,  are  extremely  liable  to  be  followed  by  anchylosis. 

When  the  bones  are  severely  comminuted,  the  sod  parts  terribly  lacerated,  or 
tbc  ankle-joiot  extensively  opened — in  short,  when  the  limb  has  been  frightfully 
bruiiicd,  torn,  and  crashed — no  one  would  hesitate  to  use  the  knife  the  moment 
sufficient  reaction  has  taken  place  to  enable  the  system  to  withstand  the  addi- 
tional shock.  The  case  even  then  is  frequently  a  Imil  one,  the  patient  often  rap- 
idly- sinking  from  exhaustion,  or  soon  after  from  the  effects  of  pyemia. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  the  limb,  the  first  indication  is  to  arrest 
hemorrhage ;  the  second,  to  coaplatc  the  ends  of  the  broken  iKine ;  the  tliird,  to 
place  the  limb  in  an  easy,  comfortable,  retentive  apparatus;  and  the  fourth,  to 
moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  These  intentions  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  principles  laid  down  under  the  head  of  ifencral  obser- 
vatiimH  on  fraetures.  If  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  unusually  long  and  t>har]>, 
and  disposed  to  protrude  despite  the  ordinary  preeoutions,  the  Itest  plan  will  l>e 
to  retrench  them ;  lacing  careful,  however,  to  cut  off  as  little  as  po«ii1ile.  The 
ed)res  of  tha  wound  are  accurately  approxinmtcd  by  suture  and  colIodi(m,  every 
effort  being  made  to  exclude  the  air.  The  best  frnclure  n|>|>aratus  is  the 
WDudt-n  box,  fig.  435,  so  much  used  in  this  city,  both  in  privnle  and  hospital 
practice,  consisting  of  four  pieces,  one  corre- 
qwnding  with  the    back  of  the  leg,  and  Vie.  -iri. 

two  with  its  sides,  the  fourth  being  intended 
for  the  foot.  The  latter,  projoiling  ncorly 
perpendicularly,  is  provided  with  two  mor- 
tise holes,  for  the  reception  of  the  extending 
bands.  The  two  lateral  pieces  are  secured 
each  by  two  hinges  to  the  hack  board,  so  as 
to  admit  of  being  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure 
during  the  application  and  n-movul  of  the 
dressings.     The  limb,  enveloped  in  the  band-  Fnu->un'  i<.>i. 

kge  of  ScultctuB,  is  cnrcfnlly  laid  into  the 

box,  previously  closed,  and  partially  filled  with  coarse  lirnn,  which  is  afterwards 
piled  on  until  the  whole  leg  and  the  spaces  on  each  side  nf  it  are  completely 
coveretl  in.  The  advantage  of  the  bran,  thus  used,  is  that  it  affords  not  only 
msy,  c(|uab1e,  and  comfortable  support  to  the  broken  liones.  Imt  also  that  It 
readily  absorbs  the  disehai^es.  and  pr<<v<'nts  the  depusit  of  the  ova  of  the  fly,  s» 
common  during  tlic  hot  mouths  of  this  and  other  countries.  Sulistitntimi  is 
effi'Cted  whenever  the  substance  Incomes  soiled  and  caked.  For  a  knowledge  of 
Ibis  roiMie  of  treating  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  the  profession  is  indebted  ti> 
Dr.  John  Rbra  Barton,  nud  there  'n  no  (jnestion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
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aljlc  improvements  that  have  been  introdnced  into  the  management  of  this  elias 
of  injuries  at  the  present  day,  wliether  it  be  viewed  merely  with  reference  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  the  safety  of  the  limb,  or  the  convenience  of  the  snrpeon. 

The  necessary  extension  and  counter-extension  are  easily  effected  by  sdbmive 
strips.  For  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  leeches  and  cold  water-dressing  will  gtn- 
cnilly  bo  retinired,  Should  suppuration  arise,  the  most  soothing  application  nill 
be  a  linseed  jwultice. 

A.  very  common  mode  of  dressing  compound  ftsctnres  of  the  tibia  alone  iibj 
M'liityre's  screw  splint,  represfnted  in  fig.  436,  well  padded,  and  extended ;  u 
opening  being  left  in  the  bandage  opposite  the  wound. 


JEACTUBE8  OP  THE  PATELLA. 

Frot'turo  of  the  patella,  figs.  437  and  438,  olthongh  comparatively  nDCom- 
mon,  is  of  great  practical  importance,  from  its  proximity  to  the  ^nce-joiut, 
and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
Fie.  437.  Fig.  438.  it  is  u.sually  repaired.    It  may  eitend 

through  the  bone  in  any  direction, 
trim  aversely,  obliquely,  or  vertically, 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  being 
in  the  order  here  stated.  When  the 
fracture  is  comminuted,  the  fissuw) 
often  exhibit  the  most  irrcgnlu 
arrangement. 

Tr»o.Trr." rrarinm of  obiiqno fiLciii™ of th»         '^^'^  couscs  of    the  accident  are 

x\f,  iianiii.  paiciii.  two,  external  violence,  and  muscnlu 

action.  The  transverse  fracture  J» 
nearly  always  produced  by  the  latter,  or  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  two.  while 
the  oblique  and  verlical  are  invariably  the  result  of  direct  injury,  as  a  fall,  blow, 
or  kick.  In  the  lalier  case,  consequently,  there  is  frequently  severe  contusioi 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  the  knee-joint  is  even  laid  open.  The  traiu- 
verse  fracture  is  produced  by  falls  in  which  the  leg  is  strongly  flesed  upon  the 
thigh,  while  the  body  is  thrown  suddenly  and  forcibly  backwards,  thereby  putting 
the  extensor  muscles  powerfully  ujwn  the  stretch,  the  line  of  fracture  usually 
taking  )>lace  just  alwve  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Jumping  out  of  a  carriage,  and 
falling  backwards  upon  the  ground,  is  one  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which 
the  accident  is  occasioned.  Circus-riders  and  ballot -dancers  sometimes  break 
this  bono  in  the  act  of  leaping  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

The  xijDiploms  of  fracture  of  the  patella  are  generally  well  marked.  In  the 
transverse  form  of  the  lesion,  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  at  once  detectable  hy 
the  change  in  the  contour  of  the  knee,  by  the  inability  to  extend  the  limb,  and 
by  the  displacement  of  the  upper  fi-agnient,  as 
seen  in  fig.  439.  In  many  cases  the  person  la 
conscious,  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  of  some- 
thing having  given  way,  and  perhaps  he  may 
have  even  heard  the  peculiar  characteristic  snap. 
If  he  attempts  to  get  up  and  walk,  he  will  be 
almost  sure  to  fail,  from  his  inability  to  extend 
the  lop  and  support  the  weight  of  the  body  upon 
it.  The  displacement  is  usually  considerable, 
the  superior  fragment  being  drawn  upwards 
upon  the  foro  part  of  the  thigh  by  the  ext«nsor 
muscles.  The  height  to  which  it  may  lie  carried 
varies  according  to  the  estent  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ligamentous  connection  of  the  tendon  of 
these  muscIoH.  When  the  separation  is  com- 
plete, it  may  amount  to  two  and  a  half,  three, 
and  even  four  inches,  while  under  opposite  eir- 
tiiaiftXjft.aw.^x't  Tttwi  a"*.  «-tR.«e&,  w-i,  «i|ght,  or  ten 
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lines.  The  distance  between  tbe  two  fropnciits  is  always  increased  by  bending 
the  k";.  The  front  of  tliu  kiieo  has  a  flattened  appearanee,  and  upon  passing 
the  finger  over  it  its  puiiit  will  be  found  to  sink  down  abruptly  as  it  were  into 
thi;  joint.  Tlic  lotver  fragrinent  is  litationary,  but  the  npper  is  easily  moved, 'and 
may,  by  thorough  extension  of  the  linili,  be  brought  down  into  its  normal  situa- 
tion, su  Dfl  to  enable  us  to  detect  crepitus.  If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  tbo 
oceurrcncc  of  the  accident,  considerable  swelling  may  be  present,  ubscuring  some- 
what the  diagnosis. 

In  rcKpeet  to  its  mode  of  umon,  the  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  holds 
the  same  relation  as  a  similur  injury  of  the  olecranon.  In  both  cases  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  fragments  is  seriousily  impaired  by  the  laceration  of  the  viw.scIh,  and 
ill  both  great  diflieulty  is  experieneed  in  maintaining  coaptation.  Ueneo  the 
union  alway.s  takes  place  by  ligament  and  not  by  lionc.  In  all  the  cxampL's  of 
this  fracture  that  I  hare  been  aljle  to  examine,  both  in  the  living  subject  and  in 
museums,  I  have  not  met  with  any  in  which  the  consolidation  was  completely 
osseous.  A  few  such  cases,  howc'ver,  have  been  described  by  surgeons.  In  the 
iarcrior  animals  it  is  not  nncommoii,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bone 
wcurately  in  contact.  AVhen  the  interval  between  the  broken  pieces  is  very  con- 
siderable, as,  for  example,  when  it  amounts  to  two  inches,  the  union  is  cslablished 
bj  the  aponeurotic  tissue  which  naturally  cord's  the  patella,  and  which,  in  this 
event,  extends  from  one  fragment  to  the  other,  the  plastic  matter  which  is  fHsnred 
out  in  consequence  of  the  injury  not  bfing  cajtable  of  becoming  organized  and 
converted  into  ligamentous  matter.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  connet-t- 
ing  medium,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  as  close  and  perfect  as  possible;  for 
it  is  fonud  that  the  joint  will  always  he  weak  and  unprotected  precisely  in  i)ro- 
portion  to  its  length  and  thinness. 

The  aime.tcd  cut,  fig.  -140,  reiircsents  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  this  bone  in 
ihe  cabinet  of  Professor  Paneoast.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbo  patella  is  broken 
into  three  pieces,  the  superior  one  Iwinp  drawn  np  in  front 
of  the  thigh,  far  away  from  tbe  joint,  and  nearly  four 
inches  from  the  inferior,  which  consists  of  a  mere  little 
strip,  hardly  two  lines  in  width,  corresponding  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  hone.  No  union  followed,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  bad  management  or  neglect,  and  tbe  eon.-K.'- 
qucnee  must  have  been  a  verj'  imperfect  use  of  the  limb. 

The  treatment  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  is 
attended  with  serious  difficulty  on  account  of  the  trouble 
e.Ypericnccd  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles, whoso  tendency  con.stantly  is  to  draw  the  superior 
Augment  upwards  away  from  the  lower.  To  counteract 
this  tendency,  therefore,  constitutes  the  chief  indication 
of  the  treatment.  This  can  be  cfTected  oidy  by  luaiulain- 
ingthe  leg  steadily  and  faitlifully  in  a  complete  state  of 
extension,  the  thigh  being  at  the  same  time  Bexed  upon 
the  pelvis,  and  tlie  body  kept  in  the  semi-erect  posture. 
In  this  manner,  the  extensor  muscles  are  thoroughly  and 
effectually  relaxed.  The  most  efficient  contrivance  for 
insuring  this  jnsition  of  the  limb  is  a  strong,  well  padded 
tlD-case,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  to  the  eorrenpoiiding  point  of  the  leg,  a  roller  hav- 
ing previously  been  applied  from  the  toes  upwards,  and 
another  from  the  groin  downwards.  The  superior  frag-  ,i„,„i„?",",7  mI,™^™  ^r 
ment,  having  l>een  brought  into  place,  is  next  confined  by  ii,a  rnigucutn. 
numerous  adhesive  strips,  carried  round  the  bone  above 

and  below  the  joint,  and  connected  afterwards  by  vertical  and  transverse  pieces. 
The  dressing  is  completed  by  the  application  of  o  long,  thick,  and  rather  narrow 
compres',  extended  round  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and  confined  by  the 
two  rollers  passed  round  the  joint  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Ma.ii8.^<i.  i\\  VWa 
Tray,  it  Ib  hardlj  poBsiWe  for  the  fractare  to  suflet  ttic  s\\^\i^b,\.  fiis^NaK.^sros.^'i.,  t^t 
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to  conceive  of  anything  better  calculated  to  fulfil  the  end  in  view.  The  tin-case 
maintains  the  limb  in  the  extended  position,  the  adhesive  strips  and  compress 
retain  the  upper  fragment  in  contact  with  the  lower,  and  the  two  rollers,  applied 
in  apposite  directions,  aid  powerfully  in  controlling  muscular  contraction. 

When  a  suitable  case  cannot  be  procured,  the  object  may  be  attained  by  the 
use  of  a  wooden  splint,  well  padded,  and  stretched  along  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thigh  and  leg.  The  adjoining  drawing,  fig.  441,  represents  the  mode  of 
dressing  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella,  pursued  by  Professor  Hamilton,  and 
also,  with  slight  modifications,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.     The  plan  is  an 

Fig.  441. 


Apparatas  for  fractare  of  the  patella. 

excellent  one,  and  seldom  fails  to  effect  a  good  cure  ;  oft«n  with  hardly  any  inter- 
space between  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  The  letters  require  brief  explanation: 
a  is  the  bed  ;  6,  floor  of  the  splint ;  c,  foot-piece,  provided  with  holes  and  sid^ 
pins ;  d,  inclined  plane,  constructed  so  that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  plea- 
sure ;  e,  cushion,  thicker  under  the  knee  than  at  either  end ;  f,  roller,  not  com- 
pletely applied,  to  secure  the  limb  to  the  inclined  plane ;  y,  adhesive  strips,  laid 
over  a  compress,  and  crossed  under  the  splint,  those  from  above  passing  throagh 
a  notch  in  the  board  behind  the  knee ;  h^h,  ends  of  the  compress. 

As  anchyloeis  is  one  of  the  occurrences  most  to  be  dreaded  after  this  fracture, 
passive  motion  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  the  union  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  admit  of  it.  This  will  usually  be  by  the  end  of  the  third  week.  It  should 
afterwards  be  repeated,  at  first  every  other  day,  and  then  every  day,  until  all 
risk  of  this  accident  is  passed.  The  limb  must  not  be  used  for  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  progression  for  three  or  four  months,  experience  having  shown  that, 
if  it  is  exercised  too  early,  the  connecting  bond  will  become  gradually  more  and 
more  elongated,  and  thus  materially  interfere  with  the  restoration  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint.  At  the  expiration  of  four  weeks,  the  tin-case  may  be  taken 
off,  and  a  leather  splint  substituted,  the  patient  walking  about  upon  crutches. 

A  portion  of  the  patella  may  be  broken  off  obliquely,  and,  suffering  no  material 
displacement,  may  readily  unite  by  bony  matter,  as  any  other  fracture.  A  similar 
result  generally  follows  when  the  fissure  is  vertical,  with  little  or  no  separation 
of  the  fragments,  the  tendency  to  which  is  very  slight,  as  the  broken  pieces  are 
not  influenced  by  muscular  contraction.  The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  always  favorable,  although,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  knee-joint, 
a  considerable  period  will  usually  elapse  before  there  will  be  perfect  restoration 
of  the  functions  of  the  limb. 

The  signs  of  these  fractures  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  especially  if  there  is 
much  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  In  general,  however,  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  be  determined  by  the  impaired  motion  of  the  knee-joint,  by  the  fixed 
character  of  the  pain,  and  by  making  pressure  upon  the  patella  in  opposite 
directions. 

The  limb,  haVmg  "V^eeii  ^w\^\^\fe^  Va.  ^  Xwsl^sm^^  ^^\^4  \^  ke^t  at  rest  in  an 
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elevated  and  extended  position  until  there  is  complete  subsidence  of  inflam- 
mation, when  the  starch  dressing  should  be  applied,  the  patient  being  permitted 
to  move  about  upon  crutches.  If  the  fracture  is  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  support  the  fragments  by  moans  of  two  compresses,  stretched  along 
the  lateral  borders  of  the  bone,  and  confined  by  adhesive  strips  and  a  roller. 
When  the  fissure  is  very  oblique,  the  di8})laccment  may  be  such  as  to  demand  a 
course  of  treatment  similar  to  that  necessary  in  a  transverse  fracture. 

When  the  patella  has  once  been  broken  transversely,  it  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  accident  from  comparatively  slight  muscular  contraction. 
The  patient  should,  therefore,  always  be  put  upon  his  guard  in  this  respect. 
The  fracture  may  occur  at  the  same  point,  but  generally  it  takes  place  a  little 
higher  up.  Finally,  when  one  patella  has  been  broken,  the  other  is  apt  to  suffer 
in  a  similar  manner,  owing  to  the  imperfect  use  of  the  afifected  limb,  and  the 
consequent  liability  of  the  patient  to  fall. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

Fractures  of  the  femur  deserve  the  most  attentive  studv;  for  not  onlv  are 
they  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  they  present  themselves  under  every  possible 
variety  of  form»  and  there  are  no  injuries  of  the  kind  which,  to  use  tlu^  language 
of  Pott,  **8o  often  lame  the  patient  and  disgrace  the  surgeon."  Any  portion  of 
the  bone  may  give  way,  and  hence  it  is  customary,  in  treating  of  the  subject,  to 
speak  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  of  its  condyles,  and  of  its  superior 
extremity,  or  of  its  neck,  and  of  its  trochanters. 

1.    FRACTURES  OF  THE  SHAFT. 

The  shaft  of  the  femur  may  be  broken  in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  but  there 
are  three  points  which  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  fracture.  These  are  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  bone,  the  middle,  and  the- inferior  fourth,  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  accident  being  in  the  order  here  stated,  although  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  the  bone  yields  more  frequently  at  or  near  its  middle  than 
anywhere  else.  This  idea,  however,  accords  neither  with  the  results  of  my 
observations  upon  the  living  subject,  nor  with  my  examinations  of  specimens  of 
fractured  bones  in  different  collections.  The  relative  difference,  however,  is,  no 
doubt,  very  slight.  A  brief  account  of  the  lesion,  as  it  occurs  at  these  several 
points,  will  suffice  to  }>lace  the  subject  in  a  proi)er  ])ractical  light,  and  serve  to 
prevent  those  sad  mistakes,  often  so  disastrous  both  to  tlic  patient  and  the 
attendant. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  Fourth  of  the  Shaft, — The  most  common  site  of  frac- 
ture of  this  portion  of  the  bone  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  and  a 
half  })elow  the  small  trochanter ;  the  line  of  fracture  is  almost  always  oblique, 
extending  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  above  downwards,  being  frequently 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length.  A  transverse  fracture  here  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  It  is  also  very  uncommon  to  see  the  bone  give 
way  just  below  the  small  trochanter,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  when  it  does 
break  at  this  point,  it  is  generally  complicated  in  its  character,  or  associated 
with  extra-capsular  fracture,  ])roperly  so  termed. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  seated  in  this  portion  of  the  femur  are  generally  so 
obvious  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  characteristic  signs 
consisting  of  great  shortening  and  angular  deformity.  The  short<'ning  varies 
from  two  to  four  inches,  and  usually  exists  in  full  force  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  The  superior  portion  of  the  limb  is  remarkably  distorted, 
being  convex  on  its  external  surface,  with  a  corresponding  concavity  internally, 
occasioned  by  the  overlapping  of  the  ends  of  the  i)roken  bone,  the  upper  nearly 
always  lying  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  both  l)eing  usually  directed  somewhat 
outwards.  In  ten  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  upper  fourth  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  now  before  me,  I  find  that  in  all,  except  one,  the  up|)er  fragment  is  in 
firont  of  the  lower,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  lUvi  oXVi^it.    Vvi  ^^*fe  Vwsl  'w^^x- 
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mens  the  superior  piece  is  drawn  forwards  and  outwards  in  six ;  in  two  it  is 
tilted  upwards  and  inwards  ;  and  in  two  it  is  raised  up  and  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  lower,  or  without  any  lateral  deviation  whatever.  The  distance  of  tLe 
fracture  from  the  small  trochanter  ranges  from  two  inches  and  two-thirds  to 
three  inches  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  six  specimens  in  which  the  superior  fragment  is  directed  forwards  and 
outwards,  the  lower  fragment  is  also  inclined  outwards  in  four,  the  junciioa 
between  them  being  such  as  to  give  the  bone  more  or  less  of  an  arched  appear- 
ance, the  convexity  being  external  and  the  concavity  internal.  In  the  two  spe- 
cimens in  which  the  upper  end  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  the  lower  end, 
in  one,  is  inclined  inwards  also,  and  in  the  other  it  is  straight,  or  in  a  line  with 
the  superior  fragment.  In  seven  of  the  eight  specimens  in  which  the  displace- 
ment is  lateral,  the  inferior  fragment  is  more  or  less  strongly  everted,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  knee  and  foot,  during  life,  must  have  been  in  the  same  position. 

The  fractures,  so  far  as  can  be  doterrained,  were  all  oblique,  the  line  of  disjunc- 
tion, in  nine,  extending  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  above  downwards,  one 
only  being  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  this  the  lower  fragment  lies  in  frunt 
of  the  upper,  overlapping  it  four  inches.  The  distance  at  which  the  ends  of  the 
bone  are  separated  anteriorly  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters.  The  angle  which  the  superior  fragment  forms  with  the  inferior  does 
not,  in  any  of  the  ten  specimens,  exceed  45°,  while  in  most  it  falls  considerably 
short  of  this. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  results  of  these  examinations,  on 
account  of  their  practical  bearing  upon  fractures  of  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  shaft  of  this  bone.     Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  those  who  have  adopted  his  views, 
have  evidently  formed  very  erroneous  ideas,  not  only  as  regards  the  extent  and 
direction  of  the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  but  also  of  its  causes.    Thus 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  upper  end  often  overlaps  the  other  almost  at  a  right 
angle,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  examined ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  two  pieces  are  usually  inclined  outwards, 
which  the  specimens  alluded  to  also  disprove,  there  being  no  lateral  deviation 
whatever  in  two,  while  in  two  others  the  projection  was  inward,  leaving  thus 
only  six  cases  of  outward  displacement.     The  displacement  forwards  of  the 
upper  end  is  due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  assisted  jht- 
haps  by  the  pectineal  and  the  short  head  of  the  adductor,  while  it  is  dragged 
outwards  mainly  by  the  agency  of  the  external  rotators.     The  lower  fragment, 
on  the  contrary,  is  drawn  up  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
and  outwards  by  the  tensor,  vastus,  and  gluteal  muscles.     That  the  direction  of 
the  fracture  materially  influences  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  shown  by 
Jihe  fact  that,  in  the  only  specimen  out  of  the  ten  examined  by  me  in  which  the 
line  of  fracture  extended  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  the 
lower  fragment  overlapped  the  upper,  and  that  to  a  great  extent. 

Although  the  specimens  here  described  are,  I  conceive,  of  great  pathological 
and  practval  value,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  inferences  deducible 
from  their  examination  are  impaired,  in  some  degree,  by  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
placement which  characterizes  them  may  have  been  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  nature  of  the  treatment.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  splints,  the 
ends  of  the  fragments,  originally  inclined  inwards  or  outwards,  may  have  been 
pushed  and  held  in  the  opposite  direction,  thereby  completely  reversing  the 
primitive  order  of  the  deformity,  as  caused  by  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

The  annexed  drawings,  two  of  which  are  from  my  own  preparations,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  displacement  so  often  met  with  in  fractures  of  the 
superior  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  at  the  Middle  of  the  Shaft. — A  fracture  at  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur  is,  according  to  my  observation,  an  uncommon  occurrence ;  most 
generally  the  bone  gives  way  some  distance  above  or  below  this  point.  The  line 
of  fracture  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  oblique,  extending  from  behind  forwards 
and  from  above  4oNvii\\a.Tvis»,  «Ai^  \.\i^  c,<ivka»vi.^<iuce  is  that  the  superior  fragmeut 
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nearly  always  OTcrlapa  the  inferior,  tlie  upper  extremity  of  which  is  drawn  back- 
ft-nnls,  and  usually,  also,  somewhat  outwards,  by  tlic  aetion  of  iLe  flexor  muscles, 
causing  tbos  an  amount  of  siiorteninff  of  fniin  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  even 
four  inches,  with  more  or  less  angularity  at  tlic  site  of  injury,  and  marked  crersion 


Fig.  442. 


Fig.  443. 


Fig.  444. 


of  the  Iiml>.  The  lower  end  of  the  superior  fragment,  on  the  eontrary,  forms  a 
prominent  projeetion  on  tlic  fore  part  of  the  thifrli,  ouisily  perceived  by  sifiiht  and 
tonch.     The  symptoms  are  of  course  characteristic. 

A  perfectly  horizontal  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  an  extremely  nn- 
common  occnrrence ;  so  much  so  that,  nlthongli  the  phenomena  mi^rht  be  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its  existtnee,  ttio  idea  that  it  really  is  an  injury  of  that 
kind  should  not  bu  carried  out  in  practice,  lost,  the  requisite  extension  and 
counter-extension  beiiif;  omitted,  permanent  shortening  shoultl  follow.  When 
there  is  no  marked  tendency  to  displacement,  it  will  generally  ix  found  that  the 
tiractnrc,  instead  of  being  transverse,  is  slightly  imjiacted,  or  that  its  extremities, 
being  denticulated,  are  interlocked  with  each  other,  and  thus  held  in  place. 
Comminuted  fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  sliaft  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in 
old  subjects,  laboring  under  fragility  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  accident  may  be  the  result  of  direct  violence,  as  a  kick  from  a  horse  or 
the  passage  of  tlic  wheel  of  a  carriage,  in  which  ease  it  is  often  of  a  comiMund 
or  complicated  character ;  or  it  may  be  occasioned  indirectly  by  a  fall  upon  the 
foot  or  knee. 

Fractures  of  the  Inferior  Fourth  of  the  Shnfl. — Fracture  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  this  bone  derives  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that,  when 
occurring  very  low  down,  the  inferior  end  of  the  upper  fragment  may,  especially 
if  it  ia  very  long  and  sharp,  penetrate  the  joint,  and  thus  seriously  complicate  a 
case  otherwise  ea.«y  of  management.  The  fracture,  moreover,  is  liable  to  be 
compound,  the  upper  piece  piercing  the  muscles  and  integuments  just  above  the 
knee.  As  in  fracture  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  shaft,  already  descril>cd,  so  in 
this  the  line  of  the  eolution  of  continuity  gouciallj  lauf^i  ttQM^  WiiVQ&  W^vx^^ 
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and  from  above  downwards,  a  transverse  fracture,  properly  so  termed,  being  ex- 
tremely uncommon.  The  degree  of  obliquity  is  variable,  but  generally  it  is  so 
considerable  as  to  cause  great  shortening  of  the  limb  and  angularity  of  the  ]Mrt; 
which,  together  with  the  everted  state  of  the  knee  and  foot,  are  characteriBtic 
signs  of  the  nature  of  the  accident.  The  inferior  fragment  is  always  drawn  hack- 
wards  and  upwards,  its  superior  extremity  forming  a  distinct  prominence  in  the 
popliteal  region,  which  can  easily  be  effaced  by  restoring  the  pieces  to  their 
proper  position.  When  the  fracture  occupies  the  lower  extremity  of  the  shaft, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  joint,  the  upper  fragment  may  descend  so  far  down  ad 
to  push  the  patella  away  from  the  trochlea  of  the  femur,  over  upon  the  tibia,  so 
as  to  create  an  appearance  simulative  of  partial  luxation  of  this  little  bone.  If 
several  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  diagnosis  will 
sometimes  be  obscured  by  the  tumefaction  of  the  joint ;  but,  in  general,  whateTtr 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  parts,  any  existing  doubt  may  be  cleared  up  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  limb. 

The  relative  position  of  the  fragments  in  this  fracture  are  well  depicted  in  fig. 
445,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet. 

Fig.  445. 


Fractnre  of  the  ferotir  at  its  inferior  fourth. 


The  causes  of  fracture  in  this  situation  are  commonly  of  a  direct  nature,  a 
greater  amount  of  force  seeming  to  be  necessary  to  produce  it  than  when  it 
occurs  higher  up.  It  may,  however,  be  induced  in  an  indirect  manner,  as  when 
a  person,  falling  from  a  considerable  height,  alights  upon  his  foot  or  knee,  the 
violence  of  the  shock  being  concentrated  upon  the  inferior  portion  of  the  femur. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be 
conducted  according  to  several  plans,  of  which  that  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  the  limb  being  in  the  straight  position,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most 
eligible,  fulfilling,  as  it  does,  more  effectually  than  any  other,  the  different  indica- 
tions presented  by  this  class  of  injuries.  Before  any  stops,  however,  are  taken  to 
adjust  the  broken  pieces,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  attendant  to  see  that  a  suitable 
bed  is  procured  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  his  patient,  as  well  as  for 
the  secure  management  of  the  case.  This  subject  having  already  been  discussed 
ill  a  previous  part  of  the  work,  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  my  present  purpose,  merely 
to  allude  to  it  here,  with  the  hope  of  enforcing  more  fully  its  importance.  I 
am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  treating  fractures  of 
the  femur  successfully  without  a  good  bed,  that  I  should  consider  any  surgeon 
justifiable  in  declining  to  undertake  the  management  of  any  case  unless  his 
efforts  were  properly  seconded  in  this  respect.  There  must  be  no  compro- 
mise upon  the  subject;  for,  if  the  cure  turn  out  badly,  no  allowance  will  l)e 
made  by  the  patient  and  his  friends  for  any  deficiencies,  short-coming,  or  want 
of  co-operation  on  their  part.  The  whole  blame  falls  upon  the  professional 
attendant,  it  being  very  properly  assumed  that  he  ought  to  know  better  than 
any  one  else  what  the  emergency  demands,  and  he  should,  therefore,  spare  no 
pains  to  meet  it.  Every  fracture-bed  should  have  slats,  a  good,  firm,  but  elastic 
mattress,  and  axtaii^em^ii\&  ^ot  \3Eka  ^HWsvsaXKwi  ^1  >^^\)^^^^^^^\kii^^<^  i^atient 
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may  not  be  compelled  to  rise  when  he  wishes  to  relieve  himself.  These  essentials 
•re  all  admirablj  combined  in  the  ingenioaa  contrivances  of  Pr.  It.  H.  Coates, 
Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  and  others,  which  my  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  mo 
to  describe. 

When  both  thighs  are  broken,  or  even  when  only  one  is  affected,  Jenke's  fnic- 
tnre-bed,  represented  in  fig.  446,  will  be  found  extremely  convcaient,  both  for 
evacuating  the  bowels  and  for  making  up  the  bed.  It  ia  thus  deacribcd  by  Dr. 
liibson:— 


"  It  is  composed  of  two  upright  posts  about  six  feet  hi|;h,  supported  each  by  a 
pedestal ;  of  two  horizontal  bars,  at  ttio  top,  somewhat  longer  than  a  common 
bedstead ;  of  a  windlass  of  the  same  length  placed  six  inches  lielow  the  upper 
bar ;  of  a  cog-wheel  and  handle  ;  of  linen  belts,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide ; 
of  straps  secured  at  one  end  of  the  windlass,  and  at  the  other  having  hooks  at- 
tached to  corresponding  eyes  in  the  linen  belts;  of  a  head -piece  made  of  netting; 
of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  twelve  inches  long,  and  halloweil  out  to  fit  and  surround 
the  thigh  ;  of  a  lH;d-j>an,  box,  and  cushion  to  support  it,  and  of  some  otiier  minor 
parts." 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  quietado  of  the  limb,  and  accuracy  of  apposition 
of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  iiumeroas  contrivances  have  bnen  devised,  all  pos< 
sessing,  apparently,  more  or  less  merit,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  so  perfect  as  to 
be  wholly  unexceptionable.  A  bare  description  and  delineation  of  all  the  frac- 
ture apparatus  now  before  the  profession  would  fonu  a  stately  toIuiiic.  The 
surgical  cabinets  of  some  of  our  medical  schools  contain  curt-louils  of  such  mate- 
rial,  most  of  it  as  eCTete  as  the  contents  of  a  cnriosity-shop.  Much  of  this  appa- 
ratus has  been  patented,  and  extensively  distributed  by  the  inventors.  The 
character  of  most  of  it  is  familiar  to  me,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
a  laiTie  proportion  of  it  is  mort  villanous.  The  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  every  contrivance  of  thekind  must  neces,iarily  possess  is  enjoyed  by 
all,  though  in  different  degrees  of  pctrfection.  and  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  the 
constant  multiplication  of  such  machinery,  and  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in 
it  by  the  younger  memlwrs  of  the  profession,  have  lieen  a  proH6c  source  of  the 
many  disastrous  results  that  have  t*<>  frc<)ucntly,  especially  of  late  years,  attended 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh.  I  have  long  lM?en  satisfied  that  the  more 
■imple  the  apparatus  is,  the  more  easily  it  ia  man&guii,  bxA  ^\i«  ^aai^X-^udv^  Vt 
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prove  efficient.  With  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  is  needed,  and  a  little  ingenii- 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  the  requisite  means  for  the  successful  managemeDt 
of  almost  every  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  however  bad,  may  geoerally  be  pro- 
vided upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  or,  at  all  events,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 

The  apparatus  which  is  usually  employed  in  this  country  is  that  of  Dcsaolt,  as 
modified  and  improved  by  Physick,  consisting  of  one  long  splint,  fig.  447,  ex- 
tending from  below  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  axilla,  and  of  a  short  one  extend- 
ing from  the  same  point  to  the  perineum.  They  are  connected  below  by  a 
transverse  bar,  for  receiving  the  extending  bands,  and  along  the  leg  and  thigh  by 
strips  of  bandage.  The  counter-extension  is  eflTected  by  a  soitable 
Fig.  447.      thigh  belt,  the  ends  of  which  are  passed  through  the  mortise  holes 

I^-^^l  near  the  upper  end  of  the  splint  The  apparatus  is,  however,  an 
^  ^  awkward  one,  constantly  subject  to  derangement,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  its  aid  are  by  no  means  so  gratifying  as  they  should  be.  It 
has  always  been  found  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  my  practice,  and 
I  have  therefore,  for  many  years,  never  employed  it  in  a  single  case, 
having  given  the  preference  to  the  fracture-box,  represented  in  fig. 
448,  This  box,  which  I  used,  for  the  first  time,  upwards  of  twenty- 
Fig.  448. 


The  author**  fracture  apparatus. 

five  years  ago,  extends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  level 
with  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  rests  against  the  vertical  piece,  pro- 
vided with  two  slit-like  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  extending  bands. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  box  is  hollowed  out  for  the  more  easy 
accommodation  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  while  the  side-pieces,  fastened 
by  hinges  to  the  horizontal  one,  project  so  as  to  come  to  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  limb  in  front.  To  the  outside  of  the  box  is  secured 
a  movable  splint,  about  two  inches  in  width,  crutch-shaped  and  well 
padded  above,  and  long  enough  to  reach  into  the  axilla,  while  another, 
similarly  arranged  and  constructed,  is  attached  to  the  inside,  being 
intended  to  pr(?ss  against  the  perineum.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
made  as  light  as  possible,  and  any  intervals  that  may  exist  between 
it  and  the  limb,  alter  it  has  been  properly  adjusted,  may  be  filled  with 
^y  cotton,  tow,  or,  what  is  preferable,  especially  in  compound  fractures, 
I  with  wheat  bran,  the  latter  answering  an  admirable  purpose,  under 

la  such  circumstances,  not  only  afl'ording  an  agreeable  protection  to  the 

Physick's  broken  bone,  but  absorbing  the  discharges  and  preventing  the  develop- 
loujf  splint,  ment  of  maggots,  which  are  so  liable  to  form  in  such  cases  in  hot 
weather.  In  changing  the  dressings,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  let 
down  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  extension  being,  in  the  meantime,  kept  up,  if 
necessary,  by  an  assistant  having  hold  of  the  foot.  A  broad  leather  splint,  or 
one  of  binder's  board,  extending  from  the  groin  to  the  knee,  should  cover  the 
thigh  in  front ;  it  should  be  accurately  moulded  to  the  parts,  and  be  firmly  secured 
in  its  place  with  pieces  of  tape  encircling  the  box. 

Instead  of  the  fracture-box  now  described,  use  may  be  made  of  two  splints, 
one  of  binder's  board  and  the  other  of  wood,  the  former,  which  is  intended  for 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  reaching  from  the  groin  to  the  knee,  while  the  other, 
placed  along  tlie  oulsid^  ot  \kQ  YvD:^,^^\.^\i^<&  «&V\^'Q:^^Q\v.tibLQ  one  hand,  as  the 
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Fig.  449. 


crest  of  tbo  ilium,  and,  on  tlie  otbor,  as  low  down  aa  four  inclioa  Iwlow  the  level 
of  tlic  sole  of  the  foot.  TLcse  cipliiits  buiiig  well  podded,  an  secured  witli  an 
ordiaary  roller,  the  adhesive  stripa  l^eing  attached 
to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  lung  one,  in  order 
to  keep  up  tho  requiaite  de(;rec  of  extcnaion. 

Within  the  last  few  year§  adheaire  plaster 
ban  been  much  employt'd  in  thia  city,  both  for 
maintaining  exteDsion  and  counter-extension  in 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence and  writings  uf  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Neill. 
Tho  practice,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  gen- 
eral Toguc,  is  uuquegtionably,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
11  great  improvement  npon  the  ordinary  means 
heretofore  in  use,  as  it  not  only  tends  to  preserve 
better  and  closer  union  of  the  ends  of  the  tVag- 
lueuts,  but,  what  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
tbe  jmtient,  prevents  the  pain,  chafing,  and  ulcera- 
tion which  Ro  frequently  attend  the  old  methuds. 
The  treatment  is  G(iually  serviceable  in  simple 
and  compound  oblique  fractures  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

In  a  remorkablo  case  of  compound  fracture  of 
both  thigh-bones,  in  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age, 
recently  under  the  caro  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  a  most 
excellent  cure  woa  effected  by  means  of  adhesive 
jilasler,  aided  by  the  apparatus  represented  in 
fig.  440 ;  the  dressings  being  removed  on  the 
forty-fifth  day.  A  long  splint  was  stretched  along 
the  outside  of  cacli  limb,  from  a  few  inches  below 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  axilla;  tbe  extending  strips,  tied  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  secured  to  a  horizontal  block, 
were  controlled  by  o  tourniquet ;  while  the  counter- 
extending  striiw  were  carried  along  tho  pelvis, 
both  in  front  and  behind,  and  firmly  fastened  by 
transverse  bands  passed  round  the  hip-lMues,  tbo 
back,  and  abdomen. 

A  valaable  additinn  to  the  long  splint,  afford-        d,.  oiiiwu-i  rraeian ipptrMna. 
ing  increased  means  for  making  counter-exten- 
sion, was  suggested,  in  18*ill,  !)y  Dr.  II.  Lenox  Hodge.     It  consists,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  figs.  4.'>0  and  451,  of  a  bar  of  wrought  iron,  secured  to 
the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  splint  by  bolts  with  movable  nuts,  and  bent 
to  the  right  or  left,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  side  to  which  it  ^'8-  *^'^- 
is  applied.     The  splint  should 
he    sufficiently  wide   above  to 
permit   the    rod,   which   termi- 
nates   in   a   horizontal    hook, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  to 
pass  clear  of  tlie  patient's  arm 
and  shoulder.     A  long  strip  of 
adhesive  pla.ster,   at  least  two 
Inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  is 
extended  along  the  front  of  tho 
body  from  the  pelvis  to  tho  top         — ^  ./^^^  I  -JtV*"         '!^!^  i^" 

of   the    shoulder,   and    thence  ""^^-^      ■«' uTST^- '"WI'^^W  mJ 

down    the   back   to    the    but- 
tock, leaving,  as  it  crosses  the     Dr.  sodga-i  nttiot 
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shoalder,  a  short  loop,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  block  of  wood,  fastened  by 
means  of  a  tape  to  the  hook  of  the  bar.     To  prevent  the  long  strip  from  be- 
coming   detached,    the    body  is 
Fig.  451.  completely  encircled,  at  different 

heights,  by  three  horizontal  bands. 
The  advantages  of  this  contri- 
vance are  that  the  extension  and 
counter-extension   are  made  in  a 
straight   line,   that  the  dressing 
maintain  their  place  much  longer 
than  the  ordinary  ones,  and,  lastly, 
that,  as  the  patient  cannot  sit  op  in 
bed,  there  is  less  danger  of  displace- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone.     The  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  the  circular  adhesive  bands  might  impede  the  respiration,  bat  any  trouble 
that  might  thus  arise  will  generally  speedily  disappear  of  its  own  accord. 

Professor  N.  R.  Smith  has  for  a  long  time  treated  fractures  of  the  thigh  with 
great  ease  and  success,  with  what  he  calls  the  anterior  splint.  It  consists,  as 
seen  in  fig.  452,  of  a  single  piece,  made  of  wire,  of  the  size  of  a  Xo.  10  boogie, 

Fig.  4S2. 


Bar  of  wroaght  iron  for  coanter^xtenaion. 


Dr.  N.  B.  Smith's  anterior  splint 

and  bent  at  each  extremity,  the  whole  representing  the  form  of  a  long  parallelo- 
gram, three  inches  wide  above,  and  two  inches  and  three-quarters  below.  It 
must  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  anterior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  an  inch  beyond  the  toes,  when  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot 
are  extended,  three  feet  ciglit  inches  being  a  good  average  length  for  aduhs. 
The  side-pieces  are  firmly  connected  by  cross-pieces  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
inches.  Thus  constructed,  the  wire  frame  is  easily  bent  to  suit  the  case  in  hand. 
The  angle  at  the  tibio-tarsal  joint,  six  inches  from  the  extremity,  is  about  120°, 
to  secure  an  easy  posture  for  the  foot ;  that  at  the  knee  and  the  one  at  the  hip 
are  each  about  160°,  the  latter  being  seven  inches  from  the  upper  extremity. 

The  splint,  properly  padded  or  tightly  wrapped  with  a  muslin  bandage,  and 
secured  to  the  limb  by  a  roller  extended  from  the  toes  upward,  is  suspended  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  cord,  and  loops  to  the  ceiling,  as  represented  in  fig.  453,  a 
compress  being  placed  upon  the  instep  and  another  upon  the  groin,  to  ward  off 
pressure.  The  proper  position  of  the  hooks  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  In 
general  the  upper  one  should  be  attached  nearly  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture, 
and  the  lower  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  object  being  the  thorough 
equalization  of  the  pressure  of  the  splint.  The  roller,  confining  the  apparatus, 
should  be  well  stitched  to  prevent  it  from  slipping,  and  great  care  taken  that  it 
do  not  make  undue  constriction.  This  apparatus,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  numerous  cases,  is  exceedingly  light  and  comfortable,  and 
is  equally  well  adapted  to  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  in  every  portion  of  their 
extent. 

An  excellent  mode  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh,  attended  with  very  grati- 
fying results,  and  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  is  pursued  at  the 
New  York  Hospital.  The  long  splints  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  extension 
being  made  by  the  action  of  a  weight  and  pulley,  and  counter-extension  by  the 
usual  perineal  strap  lengthened  out  and  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  bedstead.  A 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  width,  is  stretched 
along  the  sides  of  the  limb,  to  a  short  distance  above  the  knee,  and  confined  with 
a  roller  extended  from  Wie  loea  xx^, \X\^  lOAdi^^  Ql*\\»\at\si\\i^^\si<i^  V^elow  the  sole 
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of  thfl  foot  A  tbin  block  of  wood,  the  width  of  the  plaster,  and  long  cnongh  to 
prcTeat  pressare  over  the  ankle,  is  inserted  into  tlie  loop,  and  thus  Ben~cs  to 
receive  the  extending  cord,  vhich  is  fastened  to  sn  elastic  rubber  band  passing 
round  the  block,  and  playing  either  over  the  footboard  of  the  bedstead,  or,  if  there 


Ftg.  453. 


Dr.  If.  B.  SmUb'l  iFrantu  applied  to  tba  limb. 

is  none,  a  temporary  frame,  perforated  at  a  height  of  abont  fire  inches  abore  the 
level  of  the  mattress.  The  thigh,  at  the  scat  of  fracture,  is  surrounded  with 
short  splints,  the  heel  is  supported  upon  a  thin,  wedge-shaped  hair  cushion,  and 
a  bag,  filled  with  sand  or  bran,  is  placed  along  the  outside  of  the  leg  and  foot  to 
prevent  rotation.  The  amount  of  weight  to  be  employed  must  be  determined  by 
the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  child  under 
eight  years  of  age  will  seldom  require  more  than  five  or  six  pounds,  while  an 
adult  may  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  most  suitable  perineal  bond  is  a 
piece  of  India-rubber  tubing,  of  one  inch  calibre,  two  feet  in  length,  with  a  ring 
at  each  end,  stuffed  with  bran  or  cotton  lampwick,  and  covered  with  canton 
flannel,  wrapped  spirally  round  it,  and  renewed  whenever  it  becomes  solid.  The 
apparatus  of  Dr.  Buck  is  represented  in  fig.  454. 

Fig.  454. 


The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Swinburne, 
recommeDds  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  and  deserves,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  favorable  consideration.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  455,  exclusively  of  extension  and  counter-extension, 
without  splints,  the  perineal  and  crural  bands  being  secured  to  the  bedstead, 
aa  ia  Dr.  Bock's  apparatus,  and  composed  ot  aimWax  -m&XeiviiA.    "^tftn  -«sx.''i% 
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made  of  adhesive  strips  at  the  leg  and  foot,  and  also,  if  Dcces^arv,  at  the  tliiph. 
With  such  an  nrraiigement,  the  affected  limb  may  be  inspected  or  measurwi  ts 
often  as  may  be  desired,  all  danger  of  embarrassing  the  eireoiatioa  is  done  hmj 
with,  jierfect  cleanliness  may  be  preserved,  and  any  topical  applications  that  may 
be  required  may  be  made  and  removed  with  the  utmost  facility.     The  adranUges 


Fig.  4&S. 


Dr.  SwlabBmi'i  msthod  st  InUIog  fiHtnm  o(  lb*  th((h. 


of  this  method  are  particularly  conspicaoaa  in  complicated  fracttgres  of  the  thigb. 
Dr.  Swinburne  Ktntcs  that  he  has  treated  in  this  manner  tipwards  of  forty  ca.-u 
of  fractures  of  thu  femur  and  tibia  with  very  little,  if  any,  sborteDing,  csucpt  in 
the  intra-eapsiilar  form  of  the  accident. 

Whatever  ai>paratu8  !«  employed,  whether  those  now  described,  or  others  of 
a  similar  character,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  sliould  claim  the  s)te- 
cial  attention  of  the  practitioner,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  lift 
shaft  of  the  femur. 

1st.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bono  are  steadily  main- 
tained on  a  line  with  each  other ;  any  tendency  to  angularity,  lateral  distortion, 
or  tilting  up  of  the  fragments  must  bo  promptly  counteracted  by  pressure  op|>o* 
Bite  Ihc  point  of  projection.  This  disposition  manifests  itself,  more  or  Ici^s,  in 
nearly  all  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  should  never  for  a  moment  he  lost  sight  uf, 
lest  it  be  not  discovered  until  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it.  It  is  particularly  strong 
when  the  fracture  is  seated  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  below  tlic  small 
troebanter,  in  consequence  of  the  action,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  iliac  and  psoas 
muscles,  and,  ou  tlic  other,  of  the  exlemal  rotators ;  tho  former,  as  before  stated, 
tilting  the  loner  end  of  the  superior  fragment  forwards,  and  the  latter  outwards. 
For  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  wretched  deformity  of  the  limb  is  a 
frequent  result  of  this  lesion. 

2d.  I'roper  care  must  be  taken  that  no  shortening  occurs.  To  prevent  this, 
constant  vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  tightening  of  the  extending 
and  counter-extending  bands.  If  any  doubt  exist,  a  comparative  estimate  must 
be  made  fnim  time  to  time  of  the  length  of  the  two  limbs,  by  stretching  a  pifce 
of  tiipc  from  the  centre  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  inferior  and  inner  border  of  each 
patella,  tlie  body  and  limbs  lying  perfectly  straight. 

8d.  A  slightly  cccrfc'd  condition  of  the  limb  being  that  n'hich  is  most  natural 
when  tlic  body  is  dorsally  rocuni1>ent,  tlie  surgeon  should  aim  to  maintain  it  ia 
that  position  during  the  period  ueeessarj-  to  obtain  reunion  of  the  ends  of  the 
broke  u  bone. 

4th,  The  hce}  must  lie  seen  to ;  if  it  be  neglected  it  will  be  sure  to  inflame 
and  ulcerate,  if  not  slough.  Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  to  vcard 
off  pressure  by  filling  up  the  hollow  on  each  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  with  ctit- 
ton,  or  by  employing,  if  necessary,  a  small  air-bag,  or  a  bladder  partially  fdled 
with  water. 

5th.  Erlenaion  must  be  maintained  with  two  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
stretched  along  the  sides  of  the  leg  nearly  as  high  as  the  knee,  secured  by  eross- 
pieees,  and  fasiened  to  the  foot-lioard  of  the  splints  or  fracture-box ;  the  Burfacfl 
beiiiR  carefully  shaved  \it\ot  to  \hv\T  tt.^Y^vca.t\<m,  Or,  instead  of  this,  two  long, 
broad  strips  of  muaWn  we  aooM^i  Xo  "Ciift  VusAiV-j  \&K)«.\a  »«.  i.viftKt^'iiR.TOyjM 
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extremity  of  each  being  turned,  loop-liko,  down  upon  itself,  over  the  bandage,  and 
then  properly  fastened.  The  gaiter  and  handkerchief  should  not  be  used  in  any 
case,  for  reasons  previously  mentioned. 

6th.  The  perineal  band  must  also  receive  due  attention,  otherwise  it  will  bo 
pure  to  gall  and  fret  the  parts,  and  thus  greatly  distress  the  patient.  Besides, 
if  not  J )roi)erly  managed,  it  will  be  extremely  apt  to  displace  the  upper  fragment, 
by  pushing  it  outwards,  away  from  the  inferior. 

Tth.  In  com])ou}id  fractures  f  one  of  the  splints  maybe  bracketed,  as  originally 
recommended  by  Dr.  Ilayes,  of  Indiana,  the  method  having  been  adopted  by 
liiin  as  early  as  1813.  The  opening  which  is  thus  left  affords  ready  access  to 
th»f  wound,  and,  consequently,  great  convenience  for  the  application  of  the  neces- 
sary dressing. 

8th.  Much  objection  has  been  urged  by  certain  writers  against  the  bandage  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  only  incon- 
venient, l)ut  absolutely  useless.  My  experience  does  not  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  derived  the  most  nmrked  benefit  from 
the  bandage,  both  in  controlling  spasm,  and  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
shortening,  so  common  in  nearly  all  cases  of  this  kind.  To  answer  the  purpose, 
however,  it  must  be  applied  with  great  care ;  otherwis(j  harm,  not  benefit,  will  result. 

In  simple  fractures  of  the  thigh,  the  ordinary  roller  is  sufficient,  but  in  comj)ound 
fractures  preference  is  given  to  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  inasmuch  as,  being 
composed  of  separate  strips,  it  admits  of  more  easy  removal  and  reapj)lication. 

The  starch  bandage  may  often  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  giving  ade- 
quate support  to  the  broken  limb,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  or  alxjiit  the  house,  upon  crutches,  a  matter  frequently  of  great 
importance.  My  exi)erience,  however,  is  averse  to  its  use  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  treatment ;  applied  too  soon  after  the  accident,  before  there  is  pretty  complete 
subsidence  of  inflammation  and  swelling,  it  may  do  incalculable  harm,  not  only 
greatly  aggravating  the  local  trouble,  but  endangering  the  safety  of  the  limb  by 
the  induction  of  gangrene.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  seldom  resort  to  it 
before  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  the  ]>eginning  of  the  third  week. 

8th.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  off  the  bedclothes  from  the  fractured  limb,  as 
their  weight  would  not  only  be  oppressive,  but  tend  to  derange  the  ends  of  the 
fragments.  A  good  and  ready  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  cut  a  stout  bar- 
rel hoop  through  at  the  middle,  and  to  j)lace  the  two  halves,  tied  firmly  together, 
crosswise,  over  the  injured  extremity.  Or,  instead  of  this  apparatus,  the  surgeon 
may  use,  what  is  much  biJtter,  the  frame  depicted  at  page  809. 

Mr.  Pott,  of  England,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  best  mode  of  treating  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  was  to  place  the  affscted  limb  upon  its  outside,  the  body 
inclining  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  knee  being  in  a  semi-flexed  state.  Tho 
leg  and  foot,  supported  upon  smooth  pillows,  were  elevated  somewhat  above  the 
level  of  the  thigh,  which  was  enveloped  by  a  many-tailed  bandage,  and  covered 
in  by  two  broad,  carved  wooden  splints.  This  j)lan,  which  Mr.  Pott  recommended 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of  genius,  was  founded  upon  the  erroneous 
notion  that  it  would  completely  relax  the  difterent  sets  of  muscles  connected  with 
the  broken  bone,  thus  preventing  them  from  acting  injuriously  upon  its  frag- 
ments ;  forgetting  that,  in  proportion  as  he  took  off  the  tension  from  one  class, 
he  necessarily  increased  that  of  another.  It  has  been  found  to  be  altogether  im- 
possible to  carry  out  this  plan  successfully  in  practice,  exjierience  having  shown 
that  the  patient  is  utterly  unable  to  remain  so  long  in  one  position  without  suiTer- 
ing  greatly  from  bed-sores,  and  that  the  apparatus,  with  all  the  care  that  can  be 
taken  to  keep  it  in  i)lace,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  answer  the  puri)Ose  of  an 
accurate  adjuster. 

Another  mode  of  treating  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  quite  different 
from  any  hitherto  described,  was  much  in  vogue  at  one  time,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  by  whom,  if  it  was  not  originated  by  him,  it  was  extensively  employ<'d  for 
a  long  time  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  It  consists  in  placing  the  limb 
QpoQ  two  grooved  cushions,  resting  upon  two  pieces  of  V>Q^td,  \xm\i^^  >a^  Vvcc^^^ 
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in  the  form  of  a  double  inclined  plane,  as  seen  in  fig.  456,  and  long  enoogh  to 
extend  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  back  part  of  the  heel    A  luUer 

Fig.  456. 


Doabl«  inclined  plane  of  Sir  Cbarlea  BelL 

having  previously  been  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  two  light,  hot  fins 
binder's  board  splints,  carefnlly  softened  in  hot  water,  are  secured  to  the  outer 
and  inner  parts  of  the  thigh,  meeting  nearly  in  front  and  reachiog  from  the 
groin  to  the  knee.  The  extremity  is  now  laid  over  the  inclined  plane,  in  an  et^j, 
comfortable  position,  the  angle  of  flexion  having  special  reference  to  this  point; 
the  foot  is  attached  to  the  foot-board,  and  the  limb  and  plane  being  tied  firmlr 
together  by  tapes,  or,  what  is  better,  a  bandage,  the  dressing  is  completed. 

The  method  of  treatment  by  the  double  inclined  plane  ought  not  to  be  too 
lightly  condemned,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  very  excellent  cures  are  occtfioft- 
ally  eflfected  with  it.  Much  less  frequently  employed  now  than  formerly,  it  ii 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  and  of  the  upper  extremity  of  this  bone,  attended  with  a  constant  dispo- 
sition to  displacement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  superior  fragment.  It  may  •!» 
be  advantageously  employed  in  compound  fractures,  attended  with  st^vere  wi- 
tusion  and  laceration  of  the  integuments,  where  confinement  in  the  extended 
position  would  be  productive  of  violent  pain  and  great  discomfort.  Tbe 
extension  is  made  mainly  by  the  weight  of  the  leg  and  foot,  while  tbe  o^nnM- 
extension  is  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  apparatus  against  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  457,  represents  M'lntyre's  splint,  or  douWe 
inclined  plane,  modified  by  Liston.  Fig.  458  exhibits  it  as  it  is  applied  to  iLe 
limb. 

Fig.  457. 


X^Intjre's  splint,  simplifled  and  improTed  by  Litton. 

Fig.  458. 


Wlatjn*B  splint  appUed  to  tbe  liab. 
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Finallj,  when  both  thighs  are  broken  the  cose  may  be  treated  with  a  doable 
inclined  plane,  or  a  fracture-bed,  the  hinges  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  the  trunk  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  without  causing  any  mo- 
tion of  the  hips.  The  limbs  should  be  well  protected  with  side  and  front  splints, 
and  immovably  tied  together. 

The  period  required  for  the  consolidation  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
must  necessarily  be  greatly  influenced  by  circumstances,  as  the  age  and  health 
of  the  patient,  and  the  care  with  which  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  kept  together. 
In  children  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  complete  union  may  usually  Ih^  looked  for 
in  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  days.  In  eighteen  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  A. 
L.  Pcirson,  of  Massachusetts,  the  cure  in  persuns  of  thirty  years  of  age  and 
under,  occupied  35.88  days;  while  in  seventeen,  where  the  age  was  upwards  of 
thirty,  the  average  period  was  3G.  G4  days  ;  thus  showing  only  a  very  trifling  dif- 
ference in  the  two  series. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  highly  respectable  practitioners  that  it  is  always 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect  a  cure  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  thigh-bone  without  some  degree  of  shortening,  and  my  opinion  is  that  this 
conclusion  is  only  too  well  founded.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  in 
many  cases  a  certain  degree  of  shortening  is  absolutely  and  positively  unavoida- 
ble, not  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  treatment,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fracture  itself.  How  is  it  possible  it  should  bo  otherwise,  when  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  are  driven  the  one  into  the  other  ?  The  best  skill  and  the  most  devoted 
attention  would  utterly  fail,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make  a  good  limb.  So, 
also,  when  a  fracture  is  compound  or  comminuted,  more  or  less  defonnity  and 
ahoiteniug  will  almost  be  inevitable.  In  the  New  York  Hospital,  where  frac- 
tures of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  are  very  common,  and  where  this  accident  is 
Srobably  treated  with  as  much  adroitness  and  care  as  anywhere  in  the  world, 
om  a  third  to  half  an  inch  of  shortening  is  generally  looked  for,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Institution,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  statistics  of  similar  establishments,  if  they  could  be  ascertained,  would  exhibit 
a  more  favorable  result. 

2.    FRACTURES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITY. 

Fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  is^  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
humerus,  an  extrt^mely  infrequent  occurrence.  Indeed,  it  is  very  uncommon, 
not  only  relatively,  but  ab.»«olutely,  speaking.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  only 
two  instances  of  the  kind  in  his  work  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures ;  the  Du- 
puytren  Museum  at  Pun's,  so  rich  in  osteological  preparations,  contains  but  five 
specimens  of  the  lesion ;  and  in  the  Miitter  collection,  not  a  single  Intne,  illustra- 
tive of  the  occurrence,  is  to  be  seen.  The  cabinet  of  Professor  William  Gibson, 
now  at  Richmond,  has,  however,  several  beautiful  specimens  of  fracture  of  the 
ci.»ndyles ;  and  among  my  own  preparations  is  a  very  rare  one,  in  which  these 
eminences  are  broken  off  vertically,  leaving  the  trochlea  attached  to  tin*  lower 
end  of  the  shaft  which  exhibits  a  remarkably  comminuted  appearance,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  five  distinct  fragments. 

The  fracture  may  be  limited  to  one  of  the  condyles,  which,  however,  is  extremely 
rare,  or  it  may  implicate  both,  the  fissure  in  the  latter  cast*  extending  between 
the  two  pn>minences,  and  tenninating  alwve  in  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft. 
s<3  as  to  give  rise  to  three  distinct  fragments.  From  the  amount  of  force  nHpiired 
to  proiiuce  this  fracture,  it  is  geneniUy  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the 
soft  parts,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  infrecpiently  of  a  compound  and 
comminuted  character,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  protruding  either  externally  or 
projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint.  A  partial  fractun*  of  one  of  the 
cimUyles  occasionally  occurs.  In  rare  cases,  the  fracture  presents  the  chanicter 
of  impaction,  the  lower  end  of  the  shoft  iK'ing  forcibly  im|)elled  into  the  canct'Ilims 
structun*  of  the  condyles,  which  are  conij»letely  severed  in  their  entire  length. 
Fig.  4A9  conveys  an  cxcelliMit  idea  of  a  fracture  of  the  external  condyle  from  a 
drawing  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
VOL.  I. — 01 
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Fig.  45!). 


Wb&teTer  form  the  fracture  ma;  assume,  it  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  ffinct 
Tioleace ;  generally  of  a  fall  upon  the  knee,  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  anugt, 
or  the  kick  of  a  faorse.  In  one  of  the  three  casm  Ihu 
hare  fallen  onder  my  observation,  it  was  occasiooed  h; 
a  fall  from  a  high  Bcaffolding,  the  indiridaal,  a  mm  up- 
wards of  fifty  Tcare  of  afce,  alighting  upon  hie  feet,  bit 
striking,  before  he  could  recover  himself,  bis  knee 
against  a  large  stone.  The  subjects  of  these  (nnum 
are  usually  old  persons,  in  whom  the  condvIeB  of  ibt 
femur  hare  become  atrophied  and  brittle  from  the  effem 
of  interstitial  absorptiou  and  fatty  degeneration. 

The  tymjAoma  of  fracture  of  the  condyles  are  an 
always  well  characterized,  owing  to  the  fact  that  iht 
fragments  are  generally  held  in  place  by  the  ligamenu 
of  the  knee,  thus  preventing  marked  deformity,  t\A 
rendering  the  production  of  crepiius  dilEculL  Tht 
joint  appears  to  be  wider  and  flatter  in  ^nt  thRD 
usnal,  and  if  the  patella  be  pressed  backwards,  the  con- 
dyles may  1>e  considerably  separated,  so  as  to  increife 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  limb.  The  joint  is  mnrli 
swollen  and  bruised,  the  member  is  completely  power- 
lees,  and,  when  the  fracture  affects  both  prominences, 
Pnctara  of  ttrn  nttrutx  cob-  ^^^^  i^  nearly  alwavs  marked  shortening,  often  amoant- 
djia.  ing  to  from  one  to  two  inches,  the  lover  fragment  being 

drawn  up  behind  the  superior  by  the  artion  of  the  bin- 
Btring  mnscloii.  When  only  one  condvle  is  broken,  the  deformity,  other  thin^ 
being  equal,  will  be  less  than  when  both  suffer,  uid  there  will  also,  of  course,  be 
less  shortening. 

In  the  pp<'cimen  of  vertical  fracture  of  the  condyles  in  my  cabinet,  previoaslv 
alluded  to.  the  short  fragment  is  drov(*n  upwards  against  the  po^erior  surface  uf 
the  shaft  of  the  ffniur.  to  the  dit^tance  of  at  least  two  inches,  its  upper  surfacf 
looking  towards  the  trochlea,  with  which  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  thus  greatly 
incnn^ing  the  aiilero-posterior  diaineltT  of  the  joint.  The  various  appearance: 
of  this  rure  siiecinun  are  well  represented  in  fig.  4G0. 

Fig.  460. 


Fractnre  of  both  condyles  occaisionally  simulates  a  partial  luxation  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  liaekwards.  In  a  case  reported  by  Professor  Neil!,  the  symptoms 
resembled  much  more  those  of  an  accident  of  this  kind  than  of  a  fracture  of  the 
condyles.  The  log  being  thrown  backwards,  rendered  the  patella  remarkabTv 
prominent  in  front,  but  there  was  no  increased  breadth  of  the  knee,  no  crepitn:). 
and  nil  contortion  of  the  foot,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  easy  to  flei  and  ei- 
tend  the  joint.  The  Iw'st  diagnostic  consists  in  taking  hold  of  the  condyles,  and 
attempting  to  pn-si  them  in  opposite  directions,  which  cannot  be  done,  if  there 
is  no  fracture.    The  same  proceeding  can  hardly  fail  to  elicit  crepitation,  although 
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this  may  be  rather  slight,  especiallj  if  the  fragments  are  held  pretty  firmlj  to- 
gether by  the  ligaments. 

The  prognosis  of  this  fracture  is  especially  grave,  on  account  both  of  the 
injary  done  to  the  soft  parts,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  joint,  which  may  be 
involved  in  an  alarming  degree.  The  fracture  may,  a.s  already  stated,  be  com- 
pound or  comminuted,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  danger  will,  of  course,  be 
greatly  increased,  perhaps  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  amputation,  or,  when 
this  is  not  deemed  advisable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jeopard  life  by  mortification, 
pyemia,  erysipelas,  or  congestive  pneumonia. 

The  treatment  will  usually  require,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic, leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  being  necessary,  on  account  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  soft  parts.  The  limb,  enveloped  in  a  bandage,  is  laid  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion, and  free  use  is  made  of  anodynes  in  order  to  prevent  spasm,  so  common 
and  annoying  after  these  accidents.  As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  been  suffi- 
ciently subdued,  the  fragments  are  restored  to  their  proper  position,  and  main- 
tained by  appropriate  apparatus,  the  limb  being  extended,  if  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  or  nearly  so,  or  placed  over  a  double  inclined  plane,  if  it  is  very 
obliqae,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  broken  ends.  Passive 
motion  is  instituted  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  but,  despite  the  attention  of 
the  surgeon,  a  good  and  unexceptionable  cure  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  especially  when  both  condyles  are  implicated. 

CompliccUed  fractures  of  the  condyles  are  occasionally  met  with,  principally 
as  the  result  of  direct  violence,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  or 
of  gunshot  injury,  and  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  accidents,  bringing  life 
in  jeopardy  by  tetanus,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  profuse  suppuration,  and  hectic  irri- 
tation. The  danger  is  proportionately  increased  when  the  lesion  is  attended 
with  extensive  wound  of  the  knee-joint,  or  a  comminuted  condition  of  the  bone. 
An  attempt  may  be  made  to  preserve  the  limb  when  the  patient  is  young  an^d  in 
good  health  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  hot  and  ex- 
hausting, and  when  the  injury  in  the  soft  parts  is  comparatively  slight ;  under 
opposite  circumstances  the  best  plan  will  be  to  amputate  on  the  spot,  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  reaction.  To  hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  would  only  be  to 
trifle  with  the  patient's  life,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  forfeit  of  the  surgeon's 
timidity. 

3.    FRACTURES  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITY  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  femur  comprises  the  head  and  neck  of  that  bone, 
together  with  the  two  trochanters,  so  that  in  an  individual  of  ordinary  stature  it 
is  from  three  inches  and  a  quarter  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  there 
being,  however,  no  distinct  boundary  line  between  it  and  the  shaft.  The  head 
composes  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  and  rests  upon  the  neck,  which  is  inclined 
obliquely  upward^  and  inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  it ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  the  capsular  ligament,  the  strongest  membrane  of  the  kind  in  the 
body,  and  consist  of  a  large  amount  of  spongy  tissue,  inclosed  by  a  thin  lamella 
of  compact  substance.  Both  these  structures  undergo  important  changes  in  con- 
sequence of  advancing  age,  the  former  becoming  greatly  rarefied,  light,  and  porous, 
while  the  latter  is  so  attenuated  as  to  be,  in  some  places,  hardly  as  thick  as  com- 
mon letter  paper.  These  changes,  the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the 
bony  texture  frail  and  brittle,  are  particularly  conspicuous  after  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  are  a  principal  cause  of  the  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  at 
and  after  this  period  of  life.  There  is  another  circumstance,  also,  which  doubt- 
less materially  contributes  to  this  occurrence,  namely,  the  alteration  which  this 
portion  of  the  femur  undergoes  in  its  direction  in  the  old,  causing  it,  in  many 
cases,  to  stand  off  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone^  or  even  to 
sink  slightly  below  this  level.  This  alteration  in  the  obliquity  of  the  bone  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  more  common,  as  well  as  more  marked,  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  former  are  always  more  liable  to  this  firaGtnra  tluui  the 
latter.    These  various  appearances  are  well  illustrated  in  the  tdjjriaia 
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Fig.  461  represents  the  ordinary  normal  ebape  of  the  head  and  neck,  togctber 
with  its  spongy  and  compact  structares.     Fig.  462,  &vni  a  prepaiatioD  in  nj 

Fig.  4ei.  Fig.  462. 


Fig.  463. 


Xilnnl  ■pponBHi  at  Iba  beul 


collection,  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  changes  which  these  parts  experience  in 

consequenco  of  the  effecta  of  age. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dispo.Bition  and  strength  of  the  two  ligaments  of 
the  bip-joint  is  of  great  consequence  io  tfa« 
study  of  fractures  of  the  superior  extremily  of 
the  femur,  both  us  it  respects  their  symp- 
toms and  mode  of  repair.  The  capsular  liga- 
nient,  fig.  4fi3,  represents  a  kind  of  shut  sac, 
which  is  attached,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
periphery  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  prominent  lines  which  exteod, 
ill  front  and  behind,  from  one  trochanti^r  (o 
the  other,  thas  iDcloding  both  the  head  and 
ueck  of  the  bone.  It  descends  further  doirn 
on  the  anterior  than  ou  the  posterior  sarfaM 
of  the  neck,  and  is  thicker  and  stronger  above 
and  behind  than  in  any  other  portion  of  its 
extent.  Anteriorly,  it  is  strengthened  by  the 
psoas,  iliac,  and  femoral  muscles,  togetlier 
with  a  band  of  ligamentous  fibres ;  posteriorly, 
by  the  geminal,  pyriform,  and  inner  obturator 
muscles :  internally,  by  the  pectineal  and  out- 
er obturator  muscles ;  and  superiorly,  by  the 
small  gluteal. 

The   inter-artieular  ligament — the  round 
ligament  of  anatomists — is  a  dense,  triangular 
i»r  nctineDi  jeiij  oi>cp.  buiidlc  of  fibres,  which  arises  from  the  depres- 

sion upon  the  head  of  the  femnr,  just  bt-low 

its  centre,  and  is  inserted  by  two  divergent  processes  into  tbc  margins  of  the 

cotyloid  notch  of  the  acetabulum. 
These  two  hgamcnts,  maintaining  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  in  their 

proper  poaiUon,  geueraVi^  sasx.w.u  ¥«T\.'aMa  msm-j  in.  fe«.cUira  of  the  superior  eitru- 
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mity  of  the  booe.  When  the  Iraion  is  intra-mpsalar,  the  capsniar  ligament  is 
osnally  completely  torn  across  so  as  fVetioently  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  npper 
end  of  the  inferior  fraf^meut  through  the  rent,  cither  on  the  spot,  or  soon 
afterwards,  thns  acconnting,  in  some  degree,  for  the  shortening  experienced  by 
the  limb.  The  upper  fr^ment,  on  the  contrary,  han^s  on,  as  it  were,  to  the 
round  ligament,  which  thus  supports  and  nourishes  it,  its  Tascular  and  nervous 
BupplieH  being  cut  oCT  in  every  other  direction. 

There  is  another  point  of  great  practical  interest  in  the  anatomy  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  which,  from  the  inSuencc  it  exercises  over  the  repair  of  the  frac- 
tnres,  deserves  brief  mentioQ.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the  boop 
is  Dearly  destitute  of  periosteum,  thereby  disqualifriiig;  it,  in  great  degree,  for 
the  formation  of  callus,  an  occurrence  which  is  still  further  opposed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  part  is  invested  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which,  in  case  of 
actndent,  always  ponrs  out  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  interposition  of  which 
between  the  ends-of  the  fragments  becomes  thus  a  powerful  obstacle  to  their 
reonioa 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  those,  namely, 
which  occur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  those  which  take  place  exterior  to 
it ;  the  former  being  now  usually  termed  intra-capsular,  the  latter  extra-capsular. 
The  distinction  is  one  of  great  pathological  as  well  as  practical  importauee,  aud 
is,  therefore,  worthy  of  profound  consideration. 

INTRA-CAPSULAK  FBACTURE8, 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  ligament  may  occur  at 
any  portion  of  this  part  of  the  bono,  as  eshibit<'d  in  the  accompanying  figs., 
4t>4,  4fi6,  and  466 ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  met  with  at  a  short  distance  below  the 


bead,  or  between  the  bend  and  centre  of  the  neck,  where  the  compact  structure 
is  oonsually  weak,  and  where,  consequently,  the  stightest  force  frequently  pro- 
duces the  accident.  Sometimes  the  line  of  fracture  is  on  a  level  with  the  globu- 
lar head,  which,  therefore,  alone  coustitutcs  the  upper  fragment ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  cases  arc  observed  where  the  bone  yields  just  above  the  attachment 
of  the  capsular  ligament.  Finally,  the  fracture  is  sometimes  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  ligament,  forming  an  interesting  variety,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  process  of  consolidation.  The  direction  of  the  frac- 
ture is  usually  ablir|ue  ;  but  it  may  be  perfectly  perpendicular,  especially  when 
the  neck,  in  consequence  of  age  or  disease,  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
shaft  of  the  bone. 
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An  incomplete  variety  of  intrarcapsular  fracture  has  been  from  time  to  time 
recognized  by  surgical  observers,  but  much  doubt  has  always  been  enterttined 
by  many  in  relation  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  I  have  myself 
never  met  with  an  example  in  the  numerous  dried  specimens  that  1  have  ex- 
amined in  different  collections,  and  I,  therefore,  assume  that  the  accident  must 
be  extremely  uncommon.  A  well-marked  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  in  1856 
to  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  a  man  aged  forty-two  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  through  two  stories  of  a  building  upon  a  hard  floor,  breaking  his 
spine  and  the  femur  at  several  points.  The  fracture  of  the  neck,  commencing  at 
its  junction  with  the  head,  reached,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  467,  nearly  m  a  perpendicu- 


Fig.  466. 


Fig.  467. 


Intrarcapsalar  fracture  ofthe  fomnr. 


Vertical  fractare  of  the  neck  of  the  frmixr. 


lar  direction,  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  inferior  and  internal 
wall  of  the  bone,  the  fissure  being  so  extensive  that,  if  the  man  had  been  able 
to  walk,  the  unbroken  part  could  probably  not  have  supported  the  weight  of  hi:? 
body. 

The  cause  of  intra-capsular  fractures  is  generally  some  trivial  accident ;  most 
commonly  a  fall  upon  the  great  trochanter,  or  a  blow  upon  the  hip  when  the 
thigh  is  fixed  and  separated  from  its  fellow,  thus  increasing  the  strain  upon  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bone.     I  have  known  the  injury  to  be  produced  by  the  great 
toe  catching  in  the  fold  of  the  carpet,  while  the  person,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-six. 
was  walking  across  the  floor.     In  London,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it 
most  frequently  occurs  from  the  foot  suddenly  slipping  off  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk over  the  curb-stone,  upon  the  carriage  pavement,  the  weight  of  the  body 
being  thus  thrown  forcibly  upon  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
when  it  is  unprepared  for  such  an  event.     The  fracture  may  also  happen  in  turn- 
ing awkwardly  in  bed,  or  in  stepping  carelessly  out  of  the  bed  upon  the  floor, 
the  individual  in  either  case  powerfully  twisting  the  thigh-bone.     The  fact  thit 
so  serious  a  lesion  may  arise  from  so  trivial  a  cause,  while  it  is  of  great  value  in 
a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  affords  the  clearest  possible  proof  that  a  bone,  liable 
to  be  so  affected,  cannot  be  very  sound,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  stnictore 
must  have  undergone  serious  changes  to  render  it  capable  of  an  accident,  which, 
in  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  force.     Thit 
this  is  true,  as  a  general  principle,  has  already  been  shown,  the  immediate  cause 
being  the  fatty,  atrophied,  and  rarefied  condition  of  the  compact  and  sponfrr 
tissues  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  animal  matter  being  absorbed,  and  the  earthj 
alone  left,  the  result  of  the  whole  being  a  weakened  condition  of  the  affected 
parts,  and,  coiise(\ue\i\\y,  «^  i^T^(iAS^Q^\W^\3k.  Vi  \x»R.\.\wfe.    kUhou^h  the  lesion  is 
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nsually  occasioned  by  slight  accidents,  instances  are  obson'ed  whore  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  but  then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  ordinarily  of  a  complicated 
character. 

The  €ige  at  which  this  variety  of  fracture  occurs  is,  diagnostically  considered, 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  A  fracture  in  other  bones,  or  parts  of  a  bone, 
may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  even  in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Thus, 
I  have  seen  the  shaft  of  the  femur  itself  broken  in  an  infant  of  four  weeks. 
But  it  is  very  different  with  the  neck  of  this  bone  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
experience  having  shown  that  it  is  subject  to  fracture  only,  as  a  general  rule, 
after  the  age  of  fifty,  when,  as  already  stated,  its  spongy  and  compact  tissues 
suffer  from  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration,  thus  rendering  it  more  or  less  brittle, 
and  incapable  of  withstanding  injury.  The  youngest  subject  in  whom  this  frac- 
ture has  been  observed  was  a  lady  of  eighteen,  whose  case  has  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  of  London.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  an  instance  at  thirty-eight. 
Doubtless  other  examples  have  happened,  without,  however,  disproving  the  rule 
tliat  this  variety  of  fracture  is  generally  an  occurrence  of  advanced  life. 

Sex  also  exerts  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  production  of  intra-capsular 
fracture.  Of  its  precise  relative  fre<|uency  in  males  and  females,  no  reliable  sta- 
tistics, at  least  none  upon  a  large  scale,  have  been  placed  before  the  profession ; 
but  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  the  tables  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  Fractures,  the  sex  is  given  in  28  cases,  of 
which  17  were  women  and  11  were  men.  The  cause  of  this  difference  appears  to 
be  twofold,  the  more  horizontal  position  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  greater 
amount  of  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  this  portion  of  bone  in  old  females 
than  in  old  males. 

The  intra-capsular  fracture  may  be  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  neck  on 
the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  lines  of  disjunction  running  into  each 
other.  Such  an  occurrence,  indeed,  is  not  iufrequent.  Again,  an  intra-capsular 
fracture  may  be  associated  with  a  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter ;  but  this  is 
extremely  rare.  In  twenty-three  specimens  of  this  lesion  in  the  Dupuytren 
Museum  at  Paris,  there  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  such  a  coincidence. 

The  sympioms  of  intra-capsular  fracture  are  deserving  of  particular  attention. 
They  are  :  1.  Shortening  of  the  thigh.  2.  Eversion  of  the  foot.  3.  Preternat- 
ural mobility.  4.  Crepitation.  6.  Change  of  situation  in  the  great  trochanter. 
6.  Pain  at  the  site  of  injury.  7.  Peculiarity  of  the  patient's  body  in  the  erect 
position. 

The  shortening  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  limb  throngh  the  thigh,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  this  variety  of  fracture,  and  is  the  more  valuable 
because  of  its  almo.«it  universal  occurrenC'C.  It  is  usually  the  first  circumstance 
that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  sur<reon,  whether  the  patient  is  lying  on  his 
back,  or  standing  up.  As  might  bo  expected,  it  varies  in  different  cases  and  in 
different  conditions  of  the  same  patient,  its  extent  being  greatly  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  capsular  ligament,  l)eing  generally  less  in  proportion  to  the 
integrity  of  this  membrane,  and  conversely.  It  is  always  less  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  injury  than  it  is  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  also 
in  impacted  fracture  than  in  the  onlinary  form  of  the  accident.  The  amount  of 
immediate  shortening  ranges  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch ;  it  may,  however,  be 
considerably  less  than  this,  not,  perhaps,  exceeding  three  lines ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  reach  an  incrh  and  a  quarter,  and  even  an  inch  and  a  half, 
especially  if  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament.  During  the 
progress  of  the  case,  the  shortening  will  not  infrequently  amount  to  upwards  of 
two  inches,  and  in  rare  instances  it  has  bi»en  known  even  to  exceed  three. 

The  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  although  generally  immediate,  is  not 
aJways  so,  depending,  perhaps,  not  so  much,  as  has  usually  been  supposed,  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  capsular  ligament,  as  upon  the  want  of  separation  of  the 
ends  of  the  fragments,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  sur- 
faces favoring  their  temporary  contact.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  imagine  that, 
if  the  integrity  of  the  capsular  ligament  were  the  ouly  oaxiAi^  o't  \VMua>&8 
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would  become  bo  Btretchod  or  torn  within  bo  short 
to  admit  of  the  aiaouiit  of  ghortcning  above  meat 
seek  for  some  other  eause,  and  1  know  of  none  ths 
here  gngfreated.  Under  Eueh  circnm stances,  the  sho 
suddenly ;  perhaps  after  the  ])atient  has  made  coi 
limb,  eeveral  days,  it  may  be,  after  the  accident,  in 
neons  unlocking,  as  it  were,  of  the  ends  of  the  fragn 
iropaett'd,  the  shortening  will,  of  course,  be  immedia 
be  permanent,  unless  the  broken  piecea  are  pulled 
geon  in  the  examination  of  the  limb,  or  by  the  pati 
or  tuniing  about  in  bed. 

Ecemion  of  tlie  fool,  or,  rather,  of  the  whole  lira 
torn,  seldom  absent  in  any  case.  When  tlie  juitien 
cause  the  heel  of  the  affected  side  to  point  towards  t 
aud  tendo  Achillis  of  the  sound  limb ;  while,  whc 
inelines  outwanls  almost  horizontally,  dropping  in 
surface,  nearly,  or  quite,  in  contact  with  the  floor, 
erally  an  immediate  effect  of  the  accident,  does  not 
until  some  time  after,  depcnditifr  upon  the  manner  ii 
ments  arc  held  together,  When  the  fracture  is  i 
absent,  or  the  foot  and  knee,  instead  of  being  everted 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  cause  of  the  eversion  of  the  limb,  in  this  a 
explained.  Most  writers  ascribe  it  to  the  action  of 
which,  iH'ing  connected  with  the  Buperior  extremity 
the  thigh  ontwards  when  it  has  lost  its  support  abo 
upon  the  fracture  being  an  additional  incentive  to  i 
whom  I  include  myself,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  ii 
the  limb,  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  eversion  n 
are  thrown  off  their  guard,  as  is  ol)servcd  during  alec 
perfictly  passive,  the  foot  invariably  inclines  outwa 

Pirlfrnatiiral  mobilitij,  common  to  all  fractures, 
the  intra-capsular  variety,  and,  therefore,  serves  as 
of  the  accident.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  w 
entirely,  as  in  the  impaetcd  fracture,  and  in  others  < 
injury,  as  when  the  encls  of  the  bono  arc  held  partia 
ing  of  their  fibn-s,  by  the  incompletcni-ss  of  the  solut 
other  cnuso.  Its  existence,  us  well  as  its  degree,  ii 
by  taking  hold  of  the  limb  and  rotating  it  upon  its 
pelvis,  extending  it  behind  the  line  of  the  sound  liu 
outwards  ;  movements  which  cannot  be  executed  w 
the  head  of  the  femur.  Extension  and  counter-e.i£t( 
restoring  the  limb  promptly  to  its  proper  length,  I 
discontinued  the  original  shortening  is  reproduced, 

Crcjiilation,  the  most  valuable  sign  of  all  in  fracti 
ing  in  this.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  absent  in  the  in 
in  those  eases  where  the  ends  of  the  fiagments  rema 
with  each  other.  It  is  usually  discoverable  imn 
and  may,  of  course,  be  produced  as  long  as  the  fraci 
onler  to  determine  its  existence,  it  is  necessary  to  I 
bone  fully  in  contact  by  extension  and  counter-exi 
the  limb,  it  will  at  once  declare  itself. 

i'hnnijc  of  poitilion  in  the  rjri'al  Irofhanlfir  ie  nlwf 
in  intra-en]isular  fracture.  This  bony  prominence 
towanls  the  ilium,  in  this  accident,  but  it  is  l>rong 
border  of  the  acetabulum,  and  is,  therefore,  much  I 
in  the  normal  8tate,  in  which  it  is  always  so  conspU 
thigh  is  rotated  upon  its  axis  by  taking  bold  of  the  I 
be  found  to  tutu,  &&  \\p  wew,  M.^ii  «.  vwo*.,  ov  to  mo 
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circle  than  natural.  From  the  eircnmstancc  of  the  limb  being  generally  strongly 
everted,  the  portion  of  the  broken  neck  attached  to  the  trochanter  is  directed 
inwards  and  upwards,  and  is  thus  placed  in  closer  proximity  with  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  than  the  trochanter  itself 

Pain  at  the  site  of  injury,  being  common  to  all  fractures,  is  of  special  value 
only  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms  already  described.  It  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  located  at  the  ui)per  and  inner  part  of 
the  thigh,  in  the  direction  of  the  small  trochanter,  and  that  it  is  always  greatly 
increased  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  rotate  the  limb,  to  bend  it  upon  the 
pelvis,  or  to  carry  it  inwards  over  the  sound  one.  When  the  patient  is  perfectly 
qaiet,  the  limb  being  placed  in  a  relaxed  position,  the  suffering  is  usually  very 
trivial,  except  when  the  bone,  in  addition  to  the  fracture,  has  been  severely  con- 
cussed, when  the  pain  will  frequently  be  excessive.  It  is  generally  worse,  too, 
at  night  than  in  the  day,  and  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  patienVs  attitude  as  he  stands  up,  which  cannot 
foil  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer.  The  body,  in  this  position,  is  inclined 
forwanls  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  its  weight  upon  the  sound  limb,  which 
is  firmly  planted  upon  the  floor,  while  the  other  hangs  off  in  a  constrained, 
unseemly,  and  awkward  manner ;  the  foot  and  knee  are  strongly  everted ;  the 
leg  is  supported  upon  the  ball  of  the  toes,  while  the  heel,  resting  in  the  interval 
between  the  ankle  and  tendo  Achillis,  is  elevated  from  two  to  three  inches  from 
the  surface ;  the  natural  prominence  of  the  hip  is  destroyed  ;  and  the  least  attempt 
to  walk  or  to  raise  the  limb  not  only  proves  abortive,  but  is  productive  of  exquisite 
pain.    " 

Finally,  there  is  seldom  much  stcelling  in  this  variety  of  fracture;  it  is  only 
when  the  hip  has  been  struck  a  severe  blow  that  the  superficial  parts  are  likely 
to  be  the  seat  of  any  considerable  effusion,  ecchyniosis,  discoloration,  or  contu- 
sion, and  even  then  the  symptoms  are  usually  very  evanescent. 

The  pathological  changes  in  intra-capsular  fracture  vary  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  the  examination,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  original 
injury.  In  recent  cases  there  is  usually  some  sanguineous  effusion,  although  the 
quantity  of  blood  is  generally  very  small,  unless,  as  occasionally  happens,  there  is 
extensive  rupture  of  the  capsular  ligament,  when  it  may  be  considerable.  Most 
commonly  the  ligament  preserves  its  integrity,  but  if  the  accident  has  been  unusu- 
ally severe  it  may  be  torn  at  one  or  more  points,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  partial  escape 
of  the  inferior  fragment,  the  soft  covering  of  which  is  often  partially  detached, 
banging  off  in  loose,  irregular  shreds.  If  several  days  have  elapsed  since  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  the  changes  will  be  such  as  evince  inflammation.  The 
synovial  membrane  will  be  observed  to  be  unnaturally  vascular,  and  slightly 
coated  with  plastic  matter,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  also  sometimes  found 
upon  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  There  is  likewise,  at  this  stage,  a  marked  in- 
crease of  synovial  fluid,  and  the  structures  around  the  joint  frequently  exhibit  a 
contused  appearance,  with  more  or  less  infiltration  of  blood  and  serum. 

If  the  dissection  be  made  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  capsular  liga- 
ment will  be  found  to  be  much  thickened  by  interstitial  deposits,  as  well  as  by 
the  addition  of  plastic  matter  to  its  synovial  lining ;  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
bone  are  also  in  crusted  with  lymph ;  and  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  softened, 
unnaturally  vascular,  and  rounded  off,  or  partially  connected  by  flbro-ligamentous 
bands.  The  inter-articular  ligament  retains  its  normal  structure,  except  in  rare 
cases,  in  which  it  is  inflamed  and  changed  into  flbrous  tissue. 

In  old  cases,  or  such  as  have  lasted  for  some  years,  there  are  not  only  great 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  capsular  ligament,  but  extraordinary  altera- 
tions in  the  broken  lK)ne,  the  neck  of  which  is  often  completely  annihilated, 
the  shaft  terminating  abruptly  on  a  line  with  the  two  trochanters.  At  other 
times  the  neck  is  converted  into  a  short-,  conical  knob,  partially  incrusted  with 
cartilage,  or  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  cup-like  depression.  The 
trochanters  themselves  are  occasionally  a  good  deal  changed  in  their  appearance, 
especially  the  great,  which  is  liable  to  be  diminished  in  size  and  altered  in  con- 
figuration.   The  head  of  the  bone  generally  retains  its  position  in  the  acetabalam^ 
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bat  that  portion  of  the  neck  which  remained  attuchi 
accident  is  nsually  totally  absorbed ;  and  cases  occur, 
the  entire  fragment  is  destroyed,  or  where  it  is  rcprei 
ble  remnant  held  in  place  by  the  roond  ligament 
lower  surface  is  occasionally  hollowed  out  into  a  kind 
of  the  rounded  conical  end  of  the  lower  fragment  j  ( 
head  being  rounded  off,  and  the  lower  fragment  ecoo 
the  two  extremities,  continually  moving  upon  each 
smooth,  polished,  eburnlEcd  character,  the  better  qnall 
ance  of  their  various  functions. 

The  changes  now  described  are  sometimes  closely  i 
in  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  by  a  fall  or  blow  o 
atitial  absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  shorteniDg 
tion  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  eburnization  of  the 
OS  in  arthritic  rheumatism.  There  is  reason  to  bcliev 
not  infrequeutly  mistaken,  both  during  life  and  after 
neck  of  thia  bone.  The  appearances  bere  alluded  to 
468  and  469. 

Fig.  4113. 


The  mode  of  repair  of  intra-capsnlar  fractures  is  i>e 
generally  unite  by  oi^poous  matter,  which  passes  throi 
jtrimitive  osseous  tissue,  a  considerable  j>eriod  invaris 
completion  of  the  process ;  but  in  this  variety  of  inji 
is  of  a  fibro-liga  men  tons  nature,  as  in  similar  IcHions  c 
patella,  and  skull.  But  it  is  not  always  that  the  surg 
a  uuicm,  imperfect  as  it  is ;  in  many  eases  the  ends  of 
lefufte  to  unite,  bc-lng  gradually  rounded  off,  and,  perl 
I'artihigc,  or,  as  not  infrequeutly  happens,  especially 
subjects,  becoming,  in  time,  completely  absorbed,  the 
iug  as  far  down  as  tlie  two  trochanters,  and  the  uppei 
the  acetabulum.  In  rare  cases,  indeed,  oven  the  euti 
with  the  greater  porijon  both  of  the  round  and  the  ca 

A  very  excellent  idea  of  the  tibro-liganientous  unio 
is  afforded  In  fig.  470,  from  Sir  Astley  Coojier.  It  \( 
the  accident,  from  a  patient  between  thirty  and  forty 

The  causes  of  this  wnut  of  union  are  of  easy  reco) 
tht  parts  ba^e  \s>  cucoui\U^t  \.\ik  ^^^y^&uaq.'l  ui&<i«d 
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or  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone; 
Fig.  470. 


r  Ihs  thlgh.bou, 


difScalt^  of  m&intaining  accurate  appositi 
s  circnmstance  which  is  bo  essential  to  the  euc- 
ccssful  repair  of  fractureB  in  other  pieces  of  the 
skeleton,  but  which  it  ia  almost  impossible  to 
effect  here,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  pro- 
per levora;^  ia  the  upper  fragment.  All  the 
apparatus  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  has  utterly  fiiiled  to  accomplish  the 
object;  whateTer  may  be  done,  more  or  less 
motion  is  inevitable.  Secondly,  the  accident 
Is  always  followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
synoTitis,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  by  an 
increased  quantity  of  synovial  fluid,  which, 
bathing  the  ends  of  the  bone,  acts  inimicallr 
to  the  consolidating  process.  Thirdly,  the 
most  important  reason,  however,  of  all,  is  the 
want  of  power  in  the  parts  to  furnish  the 
requisite  amount  of  plastic  matter  from  the 
injury  sustained  by  their  vessels  and  nerves  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  superior  and 
smaller  fratrment,  represented  hy  the  globular 
head  of  the  bone,  or  the  head  and  a  little 
remnant  of  the  neck,  is  solely  dependent  for  ils  vascular  and  nervous  supplies 
Upon  the  round  ligament,  and  every  one  who  knows  how  small  this  ligament 
is,  and  bow  insignilicaut  its  vessels  arc  in  the  natural  state,  must  bu  aware  how 
Utterly  inadequate  it  must  be  for  the  nourishment  of  the  bone  to  nhich  it  is 
attached.  It  need  not  then  be  wondered  at  that  there  never  is  any  osseona 
matter  effused  by  this  ^gment  Nor  does  the  inferior  fi-agment  fare  much,  if 
any,  better  in  this  respect.  Destitute,  in  great  measure,  of  periostenm,  with 
many  of  its  vessels  in  a  hopelessly  lacerated  condition,  its  powers  are  too  feeble 
to  afford  any  substantial  aid  in  the  process  of  repair.  IIcn<-e  the  result  must 
necessarily  always  he  as  alxive  stated ;  that  is,  there  will  either  he  no  union  at 
all,  or,  if  an  attempt  is  made  at  establishing  a  connection  between  the  two  frag- 
meols,  that  attempt  will  go  no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  fibro-ltgan lentous 
substance. 

When  no  effort  whatever  at  repair  occurs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ends 
of  the  fragments  speedily  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  they  then 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  aetion  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  eventuating  in  their 
final  annihilation. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  den;  altogether  the  possibility  of  Imny 
union  in  intra-capsnlar  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  yet  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  I  have  never  seen  what  I  could  regard  as  an  unequivocal  ex- 
ample of  the  kind.  I  have  examined  most  of  the  specimens  in  this  country, 
purporting  to  be  cases  of  osseous  consolidation,  and  in  no  instance  have  the  ap- 
pearances been  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  In  general, 
the  history  of  these  cases  has  either  been  so  exceedingly  defective,  or  the  necni- 
ecopic  characters  have  so  closely  resembled  those  witnessed  in  the  changes  which 
the  head  andneekof  the  femur  undergo  in  consequence  of  old  oge  or  disease,  as  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  their  authenticity  as  genuine  examples  of  intra-cnp.^ular 
fracture.  I  need  not  insist  here  upon  the  great  difficulty  which  the  practitioner 
frequently  encounter.^  in  establishing  a  correct  diagnosis  in  injuries  about  the 
hip ;  what  skill  and  care  it  generally  requires  to  discriminate  accurately  between 
a  mere  sprain  and  a  fracture,  or  a  fracture  and  a  dislocation  ;  or  how  frequently 
even  slight  lesions  of  the  ileo-femoral  articulation,  and  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur,  are  followed  by  changes  in  the  structure  and  conformation  of  these 
portions  of  bone  which  ndght  so  closely  simulate  those  produced  by  fracture  as 
to  deceive  the  most  enlightened  and  caulious  observer. 

The  question,  then,  in  regard  to  the  repair  of  inlra-eapsular  fractore,  resolves 
itself  into  four  groups  of  facte,  which  may  thus  l«  rtalti  •,  \,  \j^i«  ^^^^^OtSsje 
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circnmBtances,  ooth  as  it  respects  tbe  patieDt  and  i 
fibro-lif^ELincatoua  anion,  ansneriag  the  purpose  of 
admit  of  tolerable  progression  after  recovery  from  i. 
the  accident  2.  Under  adverse  circumstances,  tbai 
decrepit,  or  worn  out  by  disease,  and  cannot,  in  consi 
treatment,  or  when,  although  the  fiystcm  is  suffici< 
been  injudiciously  managed,  no  consolidation  whatc 
only  BO,  but  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or  both  neck  am 
limb  remaining,  of  course,  permanently  shortened 
union,  although  perhaps  not  wholly  impossible,  is  y 
that  it  canuot  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  any  c 
circu I u stances  attending  it,  both  as  it  respects  th 
attention  of  his  attendant.  The  event,  other  thin| 
likely  to  happen  in  the  impacted  form  of  the  injury, 
in  comparatively  young  and  robust  persons.  4. 
mixed  character,  that  is,  partly  within  and  partly  tv 
the  mode  of  repair  will  be  similar  to  that  of  ordinar 
cess  will  require  more  time  and  caro  for  its  succcssf 

The  prognonia  in  this  variety  of  fracture  is  cmbri 
respecting  its  repair,  and  need  not,  therefore,  engag 
regard  to  life,  the  danger  is  generally  iucousiderabb 
result  of  very  trivial  accidents,  involving  no  serioa 
any  comminution  of  the  bone.  In  respect,  however, 
tion  of  the  fracture  is  always  more  or  less  imperfec 
rily  be  impaired  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
connecting  medium.  For  a  long  time,  the  patient 
crutch,  but  eventaally  he  will  be  able  to  walk  with  t 
heeled  shoe,  tbe  parts  strengthening  by  exercise, 
strong  tendency  to  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
arc  not,  1  think,  generally  as  well  managed  as  the] 
not  wholly,  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Ast 
inasmuch  as  there  never  is  any  osseous  union  in 
not,  therefore,  proper  to  torture  the  patient  with  a  p 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  application  of  an  cst( 
sidered  such  a  proceeding  the  more  necessary  bee 
subjects  of  this  fracture  are  old  and  decrepit  persoi 
finenient  very  badly,  soon  Incoming  affected  with  fi 
perishing  from  hectic  irritation  or  congestive  pnen 
this  view,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  limb  u 
position,  for  about  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  pain  a 
upon  the  accident,  had  in  greot  measure  subsided.  ' 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  sit  in  a  high  chair,  or  exercisi 
taken  to  bear,  at  first,  very  gently  upon  the  foot  for  fi 
the  ends  of  the  fragments.  Subsequently,  as  the  1 
high-hcelod  shoe  was  ordered,  and  a  stick  was  subsl 

If  this  treatment  were  the  exception,  and  not  tl 
sense  and  experience  would  concur  in  its  propriety ; 
his  desire  to  generalize  it,  has  carried  it  much  forth 
patients  justify.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  m 
capsular  fracture  do  not  bear  confinement  well ;  tl 
restraint,  and  soon  become  bedridden.  Such  cas 
manage,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  bi'neflted  by  thi 
mechanical  contrivances  calculated  to  compress  the  I 
and  constrained  position.  To  this  doss,  the  treati 
peculiarly  applicable ;  indeed,  no  other  can  be  empi 
is  to  make  the  patient  comfortable,  and  let  the  limb 
there  ia  another  class  of  subjects,  who,  though  perhi 
years,  ate,  nevert^eVesB,  <\m\^a  %\oi\,  ».iii  vJo'wx,  wj^ 
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time  of  the  mjary,  whose  coDBtltotion  has  oever  been  impaired  by  intemperance 
or  excess  of  any  kind,  and  who  can  bear  the  long  confinement  incident  to  anch 
an  accident  with  the  most  perfect  impunity.  The  persons  composing  this  clau 
are,  for  the  most  part,  residents  of  the  countiy,  and  not  the  pour,  broken-down 
inhabitants  of  crowded  cities,  without  any  bodily  Tig;or,  and,  therefore,  without 
any  recuperative  power.  Hence,  an  exclusive  plan  of  treatment  should  not  be 
adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  varied  according  to  thu  exigencies  of  each 
particalar  casa  Such  a  course  is  the  more  necessary  because  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible  always  to  determine  positively,  by  the  most  careful  examination,  whether 
the  injury  is  one  purely  of  iutra-capsuJar  or  extra-caps  alar  fracture,  or  whether 
it  partakes,  as,  indeed,  it  not  infrequently  does,  of  the  character  of  both,  the  two 
being  conjoined. 

Acting  upon  the  above  principles,  I  have,  for  many  years,  treated  moat  of  the 
cases  of  intra-capsular  fracture  that  have  come  nnder  ray  notice  as  any  other 
fivcture  of  the  femur,  by  permanent  extension  and  counter-extension,  not  with 
the  hope,  as  already  stated,  of  obtaining  bony  consolidation,  but  with  the  view 
liBapIy  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  fragments  more  accurately  in  contact,  and  thus 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  united  by  hbru-ligamentous  tissue. 
It  ia  obrious  that  such  a  result  can  only  reasonably  be  anticipated  when  this 
condition  is  fully  complied  with.  When  the  broken  pieces  are  permitted  to 
overlap  each  other  constantly,  hardly  any  union  will  be  possible,  certainly  none 
of  a  useful  kiuil ;  and  there  id,  moreover,  under  such  circumstances,  always  great 
risk  that  at  least  the  neck,  if  not  also  the  greater  portion  uf  the  head,  of  the  bune, 
will  be  absorbed,  and  the  patient,  in  cunocquence,  never  regain  the  functions  of 
hia  limb.  Should  the  treatment  fail,  the  surgeon  has  the  consolation  to  know 
that  he  has  discharged  hia  duty,  by  having  kept  the  parts  in  the  only  position  in 
which  it  is  ever  possible  for  tliera  to  become  united  in  any  way.  The  thigh  may 
be  maintained  in  the  extended  position,  and  the  apparatus  which  best  fultils  this 
indication  is  that  depicted  at  page  954;  or,  instead  of  this,  the  limb  may  be 
placed  over  a  double  inclined  plane  ;  or,  what  is  belter,  when  it  can  be  procured, 
the  patient  may  be  put  upon  a  Daniel's  fraeturc-bcd,  represented  in  fig.  47 1.  The 
latter  contrivance,  which,  unfortunately,  however,  is  too  expeutive  fur  general 

Fig.  «l. 


private  ose,  is  particularly  adapted  to  cases  of  old  ptTM^ns  likely  to  require 
protract4-d  conBiieinent.  the  bed  is  so  arranged  that,  while  the  patient  oun  nit 
op,  or  vary  his  position,  cfBciciit  extension  and  counter-extension  may  lie  main- 
lalniKl  with  a<lhepiivi>  strips.  An  elaliorate  des<Tiptiiih  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Aa- 
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Whatever  plan  of  treatment  bo  adopted,  its  efre< 
watrhed,  so  that  it  may  not  prove  irkBome,  much  lei 
time  daring  which  the  patient  should  be  confined  mu 
ten  veuks  to  three  months  and  a  half.  During  all  i 
be  on  a  full  allowance  of  meat  and  porter ;  at  all  ( 
in  order  to  sustain  the  fiystem  and  promote  reparatio 
all  other  depressing  means  shonld  be  used  as  sparii 
must  be  fh:ely  given  in  the  evening  to  allay  pain  aD( 


The  extra-capdular  fracture  is  (<ituBtcd  at  the  bac 
extending  from  above  downwards  and  from  behind 
the  intertrochanteric  line.  It  is  not  always,  how< 
strictly  exterior  to  the  capsnlar  ligament ;  on  the  < 
passes  alxiTC  the  attachment  of  the  ligaroeut,  so  aE 
both  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  fracture  of  tho  ne< 
always  associated  with  fracture  of  the  trochanters,  e 
times  with  both,  thus  leaving  in  the  former  case  thre 
latter.  Again,  the  fractnre  is  often  comminuted  ind 
with  the  trochanters ;  and  in  the  great  raajority  of 
more  or  less  penetration  of  the  superior  piece  into 
however,  induces  qic  to  believe  that,  generally  speal 
trivial,  hardly  ever  exceeding  three  Hues,  and  often  i 

Fis.  4T2. 


I 


that.     Figs.  472  and  413  alTord  a  good  idea  of  the  ( 
extra-caps ular  fracture. 

The  extra- capsular  fractnre  is  not  as  common  as 
ference,  however,  is  trivial.  Men  are  somewhat  mt 
and,  while  it  may  take  place  at  ony  i>crii>d  of  life, 
met  with  almost  exclusively  after  the  age  of  fifty,  1 
cases  occurring  after  the  sixtieth  year.  It  is  gencrt 
correctly,  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  violence 
fracture  than  the  intra-capsular,  but  the  rule  admi 
most  common  c^^citin^  caoksc  u  n.  Ml  ot  Uqw  ai^a 
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a  fall  npon  the  foot  or  knee  and  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  across 
the  pelvis  or  upper  part  of  the  limb.  Finally,  ca^scs  occur  where  it  happens  from 
the  body  being  crushed  by  a  heavy  load  descending  upon  the  back,  the  lower 
extremities  being  in  a  fixed  state  at  the  moment  of  the  accident.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  however,  the  fracture  is  occasioned  by  very  slight  causes,  while  in 
most  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bone  where  the  lesion  occurs  is  in  a  re- 
Biarkably  brittle  condition,  predisposing  it  to  the  disruption  of  its  fibres.  In 
some  of  the  preparations  that  I  have  examined  in  different  osteological  collec- 
tions the  compact  structure,  although  not  very  seriously  diminished  in  thickness, 
was  almost  of  a  vitreOus  consistence,  while  the  spongy  was  extremely  rarefied 
and  expanded,  thus  occasioning  great  weakness  of  the  part.  The  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  l>one,  under  such  circumstances,  frequently  retains  a  remarkably 
healthy  appearance.  When  the  osseous  tissue  is  so  very  fragile  at  this  point,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  may  occasionally  give  way  under  mere  muscular  con- 
traction, as  has  happened  in  at  least  one  well  authenticated  case,  the  patient,  a 
woman,  aged  eighty-three,  having  met  with  the  accident  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve her  equilibrium  when  in  the  act  of  falling. 

The  symptomH  of  this  variety  of  fracture  bear  a  strong  jeseniblance  to  those 
of  the  intra-capsular,  some  existing  in  a  less,  others  in  a  greater,  degree,  but 
none,  considered  separately,  possessing  any  diagnostic  value.  In  describing 
these  symptoms  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  if  they  be  presented  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  shortening^  which  is  a  constant  occurrence,  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  as  its  minimum,  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  as  its  maximum.  In  exceptional 
cases  it  may,  however,  amount  to  two  inches  and  upwards  It  is  usually  most 
distinct  when  there  is  a  badly  comminuted  state  of  the  bone,  or  when  the  great 
trochanter,  forming  a  part  of  the  upptT  fragment,  is  drawn  uncommonly  far  out- 
wards, 80  as  to  permit  the  lower  fragment  to  ride  considerably  over  the  upper. 
Moreover,  it  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being  generally  as  great  immediately 
after  the  fracture  as  at  any  period  subsequently. 

The  knee  and  foot  are  generally  everted,  the  limb  lying  as  if  it  were  perfectly 
powerless,  the  muscles  having  apparently  lost  all  influence  over  it.  This  symp- 
tom is  even  more  striking  than  in  the  intra-capsular  fracture.  E version,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  constant  an  occurrence  as  in  the  latter  accident ;  in  a  considerable 
numlHT  of  cases  the  limb  is  strongly  rotated  inwards,  and  in  both  varieties,  but 
especially  in  the  former,  the  displacement  is  occasionally  so  obstinate  as  to  require 
an  unusual  degree  of  force  to  rectify  it,  depending,  doubtless,  upon  the  inter- 
locking of  the  fragments. 

The  extra-capsular  fracture  is  characterized  by  complete  mobility  of  its  frag- 
ments, except  when  they  are  impacted,  an  occurrence  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  more  common  here  thj^n  in  fracture  within  the  capsule.  The  loss  of  function 
is  also  complete,  the  patient  being  unable  to  lift  the  limb  by  the  effort  of  his 
muscles,  or  to  execute  any  of  it^  natural  functions. 

The  crepitation  is  generally  very  distinct,  being  often  loud  and  cracking,  and 
is  readily  perceived  by  the  hand  and  ear,  applied  to  the  hip  when  the  limb  is 
rotated  upon  its  axis.  It  is  usually  more  marked  than  in  intra-capsular  fracture, 
and  does  not,  as  in  the  latter,  require  extension  and  counter-extension  for  its  pro- 
duction. When  the  fracture  is  badly  comminuted,  the  fragments  may  often  be 
readily  detected  with  the  fingers,  and  be  made  to  move  upon  each  other  so  as  to 
emit  a  grating  sound  not  unlike  that  caused  by  rubbing  together  several  pieces 
of  broken  ohina. 

The  position  of  the  great  trochanter  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  intra-capsular 
fracture,  obeying  the  movements  of  the  limb,  and  turning,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
pivot,  instead  of  describing  the  segment  of  a  lesser  circle,  as  it  do<'s  in  the  natu- 
ral state.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  completely  detached,  and  then,  of 
course,  it  either  remains  stationary  on  rotating  the  foot,  or  it  follows  the  inferior 
fragment  as  a  separate  body.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  far- 
ther off  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  than  in  the  intra-capsular  fracture,  depending 
upon  the  smaller  amount  of  retraction  of  the  limb. 
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The  pain  is  always  unusually  severe,  and  is  greatly  increased  by  every  tttempi 
at  motion  and  manipulation ;  it  is  more  superficial  than  in  intra-capsular  fir&aurv, 
and  is  concentrated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  two  trochanters. 

The  swelling  is  also  uncommonly  extensive,  and  there  is  nearly  always  con- 
siderable discoloration  of  the  surface,  owing  to  the  contused  and  ecchyinoM-d 
condition  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  latter  of  which  is  ofkD 
extensively  infiltrated  with  blood. 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  possesses  nothing  peculiar ;  it  partakes  of  the  i^me 
general  character  as  that  which  is  met  with  in  intra-capsuJar  fracture,  auii,  m 
fact,  so  closely  simulates  it  as  to  bo  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  it 

Finally,  along  with  the  symptoms  now  described,  there  is  generally,  in  e^ctn- 
capsular  fracture,  evidence  of  severe  shock  immediately  after  the  occurreoct  of 
the  accident,  and  the  resulting  reaction  is  not  infrequently  followed  hy  kigk 
fever,  lasting  often  for  a  number  of  days,  and  requiring  great  attention  on  tbe 
part  of  the  professional  attendant.  In  intra-capsular  fracture  the  patient  mj 
feel  very  faint,  but  he  soon  recovers,  and  has  afterwards  seldom  much  constito- 
tional  disturbance. 

Repair  of  the  extra-capsular  fracture  is  effected  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  fracture  of  any  other  piece  of  the  skeleton  provided  with  periosteum.  It 
differs,  therefore,  wholly,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of  the  intra-capsular  form  uf 
the  lesion.  Here  osseous  union  is  the  rule,  the  want  of  it  the  exception,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  in  intra-capsular  fracture.  The  period  at  which  the  cud- 
Bolidation  is  completed  will,  of  course,  depend,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the  age 
and  health  of  the  patient,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and,  abore 
all,  upon  the  care  which  is  observed  in  keeping  the  ends  of  the  firagmenta  ia 
accurate  apposition. 

Although  the  extra-capsular  fracture  invariably  unites  by  osseous  matter, 
the  prognosis  is  very  far  from  beiug  always  favorable  either  as  it  respeets  tbe 
possibility  of  avoiding  deformity  and  lameness,  or  our  ability  to  save  tbe  patient 
When  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  or  the  bone  is  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces, 
including  the  two  trochanters,  a  good  result  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated  nndtr 
the  most  judicious  management  that  the  case  can  receive.  Under  such  circum- 
stiiuces  the  neck  of  the  bone,  having  lost  its  support,  is  pushed  downwards  and 
inwards  below  its  natural  level,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  certain  degret^  'A 
shortening  with  deformity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  will  be  iuevitaMc.  Tbe 
same  result  must  necessarily  follow  when  the  fracture  is  impact<»d.  The.-o  fa'ir^ 
should  be  well  studied  and  appreciated,  and  should  always  be  ])romptIy  couiuniijl- 
cated  to  the  patient,  lest,  when  the  cure  is  completed,  he  should  blame  his  aueuJ- 
ant  for  making  him  a  bad  limb  when  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  good  one. 

From  the  great  violence  that  is  so  frequently  inflicted  upon  the  parts,  bi.»th  5i>ft 
and  hard,  the  extra-capsular  fracture  often  proves  hazardous  both  to  limb  and  life. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  patient  dies  from  shock  :  in  some  instances  be 
suffers  greatly  from  the  effects  of  excessive  reaction.  Most  generally,  howeter. 
when  there  is  danger,  life  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  supervention  of  errj^ipeltss 
or  pyemia,  the  former  commonly  setting  in  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  fwm 
the  occurrence  of  the  fracture,  and  the  latter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week 
or  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Some  idea  of  the  danger  of  extra-capsulir 
fracture  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that,  of  eighteen  cases  treated  in  tbe 
Richmond  Hospital  at  Dublin,  nine  proved  fatal,  the  period  of  death  ranging 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  day.  In  some  cases  the  patient  sinks  from  tlw 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  extensive  suppuration  or  the  formation  of  larw 
sloughs  over  the  sacrum  and  buttocks  from  protracted  confinement  in  one  position 

The  treatment  of  extra-capsular  fracture  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  which  is 
necessary  in  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The  limb,  placed  in  the  straight 
position,  is  kept  perfectly  at  rest  by  means  of  splints,  stretched  along  its  outer 
and  inner  surfaces,  and  connected  below  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adimit  of  the 
requisite  extension  and  counter-extension  until  a  cure  is  effected.  The  foot 
should  incline  slightly  outwards  to  favor  relaxation  of  the  external  rotator  muscles 
and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  overlapping  of  the  fragments^  or 
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angalar  deformity,  by  tbe  nse  of  a  gntta-pcrcba  splint,  accurately  moalded  to  the 
outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  aud  well  secured  by  the  baodago.  The 
dreeing  should  be  coatinned  for  at  least  five  weeks. 


IMPACTED  FBACTCRKS  OF  THE  KECK  OF  THE  FEMOR. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  oeeasionally  presents  itself  as  an  impacted 
lesion,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  being  forcibly  impelled  into  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  upper  end  of  tlm  lower  fragment,  the  great  trochanter 
beine  usually  carried  alonfc  with  the  descending  portion.  The  accident,  which 
iii  ^sufficiently  rare,  and  of  which  fig.  4T4,  from  a  specimen  in  the  Miitter  collection, 
affords  a  beautiful  illustration,  is  nearly  always  associated  with  extra-capsular 
fracture,  and  occurs  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  complete  and  incomplete,  of 
which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  fretjuent.  Old  persons  ouly  are  subject  to  it, 
and  it  is  most  common  in  those  in  whom  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  of  inordinate 
volume  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  its  spongy  structure.  The  line  of 
fracture  is  generally  ot  the  base  of  the  neck, 
^B-  ^7*-  or  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  shafl, 

the  penetration  occurring  in  the  direction  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone,  with  which 
the  neck  is  more  intimately  continuous,  being 
HcparatiMi  from  it  behind  by  a  well-marked 
depression,  and  by  the  lai^e  riilgc  connecting 
the  two  trochanters.     The  fracture  usually 


happens  from  the  body  being  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  substance  npon 
the  trunk,  while  the  chest  is  inclined  forwards,  and  the  knee  rests  upon  a  solid 
surface,  the  hip  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  severe  blow,  as  when  a  person  ia 
buried  by  the  caving  in  of  a  coal  bank ;  or,  it  may  be  prodoced  liy  a  full  from  a 
height  upon  the  knee,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  violently  impelled  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  two  forces  continuing  to  act  after  the  bony  tissues 
have  given  way.  The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  obli<|Uc,  extending 
from  above  downwards,  from  the  great  to  the  small  trochanter,  both  of  which  are 
not  infrequently  included  in  the  injury,  as  in  fig.  475. 

The  distance  at  which  the  upper  fragment  is  buri'jd  in  the  lower  varies  from 
a  few  lines  to  half  an  inch,  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  the  impelling  force  and  the  amount  of  expansion  of  the  can- 
cellated structure  at  the  base  of  the  cervix.  The  compact  substance  of  boUi 
fragments  is  often  extensively  comminuted,  and  the  fragments  themselves  are 
Dsnalty  interlocked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  thigh-bone  the  appearance 
TOL.  1. — 62 
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of  being  twiatcd  npoD  its  axis,  the  limb  after  the  occi 
as  in  fractare  without  impaction,  thongh  in  a  less  n 

There  ia  a  variety  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  ne 
lower  fragment  is  impelled  into  the  reticulated  e 
occurrence  is  very  rare,  and  the  amount  of  Bhortei 
the  more  common  form  of  the  injnry. 

The  symploma  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck 
quite  characteristic,  though  a  good  deal  of  care  ia 
order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosiB.  The  moat  valu 
are  the  shortening  of  the  tliigh,  the  cversion  of  the  t 
to  walk,  or  to  bear  the  weiglit  of  the  body  npon  the 
the  rcsiBtaDCC  which  the  fragments  offer  to  extensiot 
an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  the  iimb  to  its  natural  ] 
yery  intense,  generallymuch  more  bo  than  in  ordina 
is  not  infccqiiently  extensive  ecchymosis  over  the  g 
wonted  swelling  and  discoloration. 

The  degree  of  shortening  varies,  as  already  8tat«i 
or  more,  the  areri^ce  ranging  from  a  qnaner  of  an  : 
rarely  exceeds.  The  oversioii  of  the  foot,  olthongh 
in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
whether  the  injury  is  seated  on  the  outside  or  v 
The  occurrence  is  the  more  vahiable  as  a  diagnostic 
if  ever,  entirely  absent.  As  the  continuity  of  the  f* 
is  generally  able  to  walk  aAcr  the  accident,  althougl 
or,  at  all  events,  he  can  b<;ar  the  weight  of  his  hod 
"Tor  the  same  reason,  the  limb  is  easily  rotated  i 
pelvis,  extended,  abducted,  or  addueted ;  and  when 
it  to  its  normal  length,  the  effort,  unle^is  very  powc 
of  the  fragments  retaining  their  interlocked  positi 
counter-extension.  Finally,  there  is  geuerally,  in  a 
described,  more  or  li'ss  deformity,  although  this  car 
on  account  of  the  excessivo  swelling,  and,  when  p 
ractiiriatic. 

What,  then,  are  the  most  important  phenomena  i 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  shortening  of  the  thigh,  tht 
existence  of  deformity  at  the  hip,  in  the  situation  of 
absence  of  crepitation.  When  these  signs  are  pre 
there  is  no  dislocation  of  the  ileo-femonil  joint,  noi 
neck  of  the  femur,  but  fracture  of  this  portion  of  th 
upper  fragnifint. 

The  jjrognosiB  of  this  voriety  of  fracture  is  raucl 
ordinary  fracture  of  the  cervix  ;  for,  inasmuch  as  th( 
together,  it  usually  requires  but  iiltlc  callus  to  effect 
very  little  retentive  appuratus  is  usually  necessary, 
their  own  splints.  On  the  oilier  hand,  however, 
certain  degree  of  deformity,  consisting  of  slight  fiho 
ineurvatcd  state  of  the  thigh  just  below  the  hip.  S( 
therefore,  reasonably  be  looked  for  after  the  accider 
able  circumstances.  I  have  seen  several  specimen 
neck  of  the  femur  where  great  and  irremediable 
osseous  matter  bring  extended,  in  the  form  of  brid] 
the  innominate  bone,  immediately  around  the  ace 
together  in  a  solid  mass. 

These  protective  means  are  displayed  in  a  remai 
above  depicted,  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  o 
collection.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  being 
quarters  in  length,  occupy  a  horizontal  position  in 
being  drWet\  into  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  1: 
trochanters.    TW  sa^ftfidi  VVvti,  w  maw.  q^W*  %* 
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and  outwards,  and  is  sarroundcd  by  a  casing  of  new  osseous  matter,  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  concavity  of  tlie  curve,  or  weakest  portion  of  the 
femur,  and  at  a  point,  consequently,  where,  after  such  an  accident,  the  greatest 
amount  of  support  is  required.  A  large  ledge  of  bone,  two  inches  long,  and  very 
broad,  thick,  and  firm,  projects  from  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  superior 
extremity  over  towards  the  hip-joint,  being  connected  by  a  strong,  round  liga- 
ment, upwards  of  two  inches  in  length,  with  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  which  juts  out  as  a  remarkably  long,  slender  prominence,  more  than 
twice  the  normal  size.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of  shortening  of  the  femur  may  be 
formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  projected  fully 
one  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  case ;  but,  judging  from  the  completeness  of  the  reparation,  the 
accident  must  have  occurred  many  years  before  death.  Some  degree  of  motion, 
certainly  very  slight,  must  have  existed  both  in  the  acetabulum  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  fragments,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  of  which  was  converted 
into  a  socket  into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  was  received,  a  kind  of  ad- 
ventitious membrane  having  been  inteq)osed  between  the  contiguous  surfaces. 

In  the  trecUmenl  of  this  fracture,  one  important  point  is  not  to  pull  the  ends 
of  the  broken  bone  asunder  in  our  attempts  to  examine  the  case.  Hence,  when- 
ever impaction  is  suspected,  the  rule  is  to  refrain  from  all  rotation  and  extension. 
The  nature  of  the  accident  being  properly  diagnosticated,  the  limb  is  to  be  placed 
in  an  easy  position  in  bed,  a  pillow  lying  under  the  ham,  and  gentle,  but  steady 
pressure  being  made,  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage,  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  trochanter,  with  a  view  of  rectifying  any  deformity  that  may  exist  in 
that  situation.  Generally,  no  splint  will  be  required,  and  in  ordinary  cases  the 
patient  will  be  able  to  move  about  on  crutches  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

General  Diagnosis. — Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  other  lesions,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
have  accurate  conceptions  of  their  real  nature,  errors  of  diagnosis  here  being 
always  particularly  prejudicial  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  practitioner.  The 
affections  with  which  they  are  most  apt  to  be  confounded  are  sprains  and  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip-joint,  and,  in  many  cases,  great  difficulty  is  also  experienced 
in  deciding  whether  the  injury  is  one  of  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
or  of  fracture  exterior  to  it. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  especially  the  intra-capsular, 
are  sometimes  closely  simulated  by  sprains  and  contusions  of  the  hip,  causing 
involuntary  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  with  apparent  shortening  of  the  limb,  and 
eversion  of  the  knee  and  foot,  along  with  excessive  pain  and  difficulty  of  motion. 
The  resemblance  is  occasionally  so  perplexing  as  to  create  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  skilful  diagnostician,  and,  among  the  less  informed,  has  often  led  to  the 
most  serious  errors  of  practice,  by  the  employment  of  harsh  means  when  the  most 
mild  and  soothing  alone  were  necessary.  The  signs  of  distinction  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  In  fracture  the  shortening  is  real,  and  can  be  effaced  only  by  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension ;  in  sprains  and  contusions,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
real,  but  apparent,  as  may  be  proved  by  placing  the  limbs  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  bringing  the  two  iliac  crests  on  the  same  level.  2.  In  fracture  the 
eversion  of  the  foot  is  complete,  the  extremity  presenting  an  appearance  charac- 
teristic of  total  loss  of  power ;  in  ordinary  injuries  of  the  hip  and  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  the  eversion  is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  patient  can,  in  general, 
rectify  it  by  his  own  efforts,  although  they  may  be  productive  of  severe  distress. 
3.  In  fracture  there  is  usually  complete  abolition  of  muscular  action ;  so  that  the 
thigh  can  neither  be  flexed,  extended,  nor  rotated,  however  determinc^d  the  attempt. 
It  is  only  in  the  impacted  fracture  that  the  individual  has  still  some  control  over 
the  limb,  and  then  the  best  guide  for  avoiding  mistake  is  the  existence  of  actual 
shortening.  In  sprains  and  contusions  motion  is  diminished,  perhaps  very  greatly, 
but  not  abolished. 

A  very  unpleasant  consequence  of  sprains  and  contusions  of  the  hip-joint  is 
shortening  of  the  thigh  from  interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
Hence  the  patient,  on  recovering  from  the  immediate  eff<eel%  ot  \.Vvc^  \\\V»?j  ^^cfiAsMfc 
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that  the  limb  is  permanently  disabled,  might  accuse  h 
order  to  guard  against  such  a  charge,  it  is  well  for  the 
at  an  early  period  of  the  treatment,  of  the  possibilit 
It  might  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  it  would 
inevperienced  practitioner,  to  mistake  a  fracture  of 
for  a  dislocation  of  its  head  upon  the  dorsal  snrfaci 
cases  are  upon  record  testifying  not  only  to  the  po 
but  to  its  actual  occurrence  in  the  hands  of  the  i 
The  only  way  to  avoid  error  is  to  remember  clearly 
each  lesion.  The  subjoined  tabular  arrangement  w 
in  its  proper  light,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders 
toms  an  easy  task: — 

1.  (Viiira  nKarly  alnajs  in  old  peraoiu* 

2.  Ir  most  uaiumon  in  women. 


3.  r.oally  the  reanlt  of  sllfilit  caaseB. 

4.  I'l  a  fo  >t  ia  strongly  s'erud. 

6.  Tbeni  is  great  shortening,  readily  efface- 

rvcurring   the   moment   tlie  force   in  diecoa- 

ti.  Marked  crepitation  exists. 

7.  Thore  is  pretemalnrai  mobility,  the  ends 
n(  the  fiagmenta  being  morahle  apon  each 


6.  There  i 

7.  The  boi 
position. 


But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
hip  arises  from  tlic  embarrassment  wbicb  the  surgeo 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  intra-capsular  fracture,  o 
Bular  ligament.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  pra< 
to  be  studied  wilh  unusual  care,  aud  1  shall,  the 
points  in  tabular  form ; — 

IirtBA-CArsrLAR  FHAcmiiE.  I  Kx- 

1.  Tlie  result  commonly  of  Eiligbt  injnr;, ,  1.  ITsDall; 
often  indirect.  ,  injury. 

•I.  The  aliortpning.  slight  at  first,  generally  I      '1.  The  «h 
Kv^ding  a  tliiril  or  half  an  inch,  gradu-  : 


y  increases  to  I 

«o  iuchea  and  upwarda. 

warflB,aud 
in  the  intra 

3.  The  crepilat 

on   is  indlfllinct,  and  en 

1  '      3.  Cn-pi 

)y  b0  fully  elici 

ed  byeilousiou  aud  cuuu 

■    WitiK  .<rten 

r-exlauiion. 

|ielT-.-iVBd  o 

4.  Fnnctioi 
wholly  aboli.sl 

6.  Tile  great  trochanter,  on  rotating   the  I 
limb,  movus,  as  it  wure,  upon  a  pivot. 


I  \%  mneh  impaired,  but  not ' 

led.  I  lying  in  a  hi 

t      5.  The  gr 

.  separated  U 

\  then  but  in 

I  of  tko  limb. 

e.  The  pain  la  unreliable,  both  aa  it  re- 1      6.  Pain  ii 

rpecta  pite  and  intansity,  being  generally  most   fSTere,  espei 

FeFereat  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  tlie  thigh, .  and  xeated  i 

in  the  dirt^liun  at  the  small  trouhantir.  trochanter. 

7.  There  U  generally  little  or  uocoutnalon,  I  7.  Usuall; 
swelling,  or  discoloration.  1  slderable  sw 

Nothing  of  any  diagnostic  value  can  be  dedncei 
age  at  which  these  two  fractures  occur,  since,  aa  wt 
met  with  almost  exclusively  after  the  fiftieth  year 
authenticated  cases  on  record  of  its  occurrence  pric 
is  true  in  relation  to  sex,  experience  having  shown 
influence  upon  the  production  of  these  two  vorieties 
imagined.    1  e.Hi  miiWneiiitom  *.  tiwAvi  s.\m&^  -A  \' 
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ance,  in  this  respect,  opon  the  existence  of  severe  external  injury,  as  contusion, 
swelling,  and  ecchjmosis,  and  upon  the  presence  of  shortening,  than  upon  any 
other  phenomena.  In  the  intra- capsular  fracture,  the  external  signs  of  injury 
are  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  exceedingly  slight,  while  the  reverse  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  extra-capsular,  the  parts  being  nearly  always  much  bruised  and 
discolored.  In  regard  to  shortening,  it  possesses,  I  think,  great  value  as  a  diag- 
nostic of  the  two  lesions ;  for  it  may  be  assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  when  it 
is  very  slight  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  gradually  increases 
afterwards,  it  depends  upon  intra-capsular  fracture ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  when 
it  is  very  considerable  immediately  after  the  accident,  it  is  caused  by  extra-cap- 
sular  fracture.  Rodet,  who  studied  the  subject  with  much  attention,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  every  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  produced  by  a  fall  or 
blow  upon  the  great  trochanter,  was  of  an  extra-capsular  nature ;  whereas,  every 
one  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  or  by  muscular  action,  must  be  seated 
within  the  ligament.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  altogether  unfounded  ;  in 
adopting  it  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  all  intra-capsular  fractures  are 
the  result  of  falls  upon  the  feet,  when  all  experience  teaches  that  they  are  almost 
invariably  produced  by  force  applied  directly  to  the  hip. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  characters  of  the  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  whether  within  or  without  the  capsule,  are,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  shortening  of  the  limb,  the  absence  of  crepitation,  and  the  comparative 
or  complete  immobility  of  the  fragments.  The  shortening  is  always  immediate, 
and  remains  permanent  in  its  original  degree,  unless  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
rudely  drawn  asunder ;  hence  it  is  a  sign  of  an  unequivocal  character ;  the  ab- 
sence of  crepitus  is  also  very  significant,  and  the  trivial  mobility,  or  complete 
absence  of  motion,  is  another  circumstance  of  importance.  The  great  danger  in 
such  a  case  is  that  the  fracture  may  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation ;  but  from  this 
it  may  usually  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  careful  study  of  its  history,  and  a 
thorough  examiuation  and  comparison  of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  two 
lesions. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  GREAT  TROCHANTER. 

Fracture  of  this  bony  apophysis  may  take  place  as  an  independent  lesion,  or 
as  a  concomitant  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  outside  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  as  mentioned  previously,  and  as  exhibited 
in  fig.  476,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection.     As  Fig.  47(i. 

an  independent  fracture,  it  is  very  infrequent  in 
comparison  with  the  other  variety.  It  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  chiefly  observed  in  el- 
derly subjects,  as  a  consequence  of  direct  violence,  as 
a  fall,  blow,  or  kick,  breaking  off  the  trochanter  in 
an  oblique  direction  from  above  downwards.  The 
fracture  is  sometimes  comminuted,  the  trochanter 
being  broken  into  several  pieces,  of  irregular  size 
and  shape,  the  fragments  grating  under  the  fingers 
like  a  number  of  pieces  of  china.  It  may  also  be 
compound,  although,  in  general,  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  wound  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter 
are  generally  well  marked,  the  most  important  con- 
sisting of  eversion  of  the  limb,  with  separation  of 
the  fragments,  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
sit  down,  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  crepitation. 
The  eversion  is  unusually  distinct,  and  is  probably 
due,  at  least  in  great  degree,  to  the  loss  of  power  in 
the  external  rotator  muscles ;  the  limb  lies  in  a  help- 
less condition,  and  no  effort  that  the  patient  can 
make  can  change  its  position.  The  broken  trochanter  is  commonly  widely  sepa- 
rated firom  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  hence  the  difficulty  wlvick  U  SB^^oAtiSi^ 
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'  '•  •:.->"-   n  :i::i;:irain;3:r  "he  !:tu'»  in  a  perrVot  ?tat»*  of  quietmle 
■   ■!;:;':■■:::''.  '.;»•  :"■■•  r    •-imr  -UT-iM-ri-u  ;ri  a  p»^rp»-n'l;i^ular  A'T^f- 

:i"  ■■■•:■  >l: -"-r-L'-n.  wiii-li  :s  "h'*  ni'^iT  nariiral  TW'-iiri. -n  f-ra 

:•—  1  .I.!-  '.I'-s.  mil.  'ut-r-S  r  .  riw  liiosr  .-i'-jriJ)!*-  f. t  D'laxini:  the 
".■>••.'**  "^^  I'-i  ■..'-r-  L-  a  rr-u-riiri?  ■  f  rht*  rnx-haiuer.  The  V»r"kv!i 
iT  i-i'A'T  .::'  .'•  la'ii'i.  Ti'uari'-a.  is  I'linline*!  rhen*  1«v  a  s-'t't 
r  ■:'  'i-T'i  '  '.r  *n.«i  7-  iin':  r::e  pM-ri^.  an-l  fumisheti  with  a  son 
"^  ^..  '  :.*•"  *  ■  '■  '17  ;2'':>'S  in  ■;!a:iit'r,-r.  r*  r  tUj-  pnrrMji^*'  of  eLihrii.-- 
:  I.! "  ■  ••  ^7  HiJii'-^'v  f  :li»»  hin.  Hartilv  anv  exten-sion  will  Ije 
j;..  -,  r-  -a.'*"'  17'-  2i  I'ii  ."i -JirustHi.  let-i-h-':  ar.d  f«'iij.'nrations  ?h"ui<l 
'■  -»i—..\s  1  :::•■  ;^t-rT:ia:i»-nr  lire-siuirs.  After  the  patient  ha? 
7  1  21-  f::x  _:••  ziii'    r  -•••  rjiii •::►:•  i  :.j  ex^rri-'i-je  on  cmti.hc?.     Tie 


•..-   A' 


-  J.:  1^  ::•* 


ann'^xv'l  -"u*.  ^j.  477.  rer-r»  -envs  ■':.•■  ni' •.1»-  of  treatins:  fraotun?  of  th«^  pnat 
tro<-hA:i*'''7  r-<-  riiL'.vr.'i'-i  j.-v  Sir  A**"'V  r.- ■tk-t. 

The  LT'-at  tr"«ha:i:*T  i-  o^a-iMiiaiiv  d--a»ho«l  fr«"»m  the  neck  an^l  shaft  of  th»? 
femur.  )»v  the  f'-p.ihle  la^eraMon  of  xhv  fihr-H-artilaire  bv  which  it  is  cuniiectnl  in 
thej-e  p:irr-  fjurinji  it-  r^'tphi/sor^f  >tatf.  Tiir  acciilent.  which  is  one  of  uiu-nin. 
mon  or:riirren«e.  ainl  w]jich  is  usually  produced  }»y  a  >»  vero  fall  upon  the  liip.  i? 
a]\v:iv-r  exrn  melv  diffirMilt  of  diii£rno<i<.  owinir  t«>  thv  fnrt  that  there  is  sehlom 
ni!H-li,  if  any.  ajipr'-eiahle  displa^-ement.  In  mo<t  ««f  tlie  recorded  ease>  there 
wa>  iiUK-h  diver.-ity  in  the  symptoms:  in  >t»nie,  tli<^  pati«*nt  was  able  to  walk 
imnwdiatelv  after  the  accident,  while  in  others  hf  hml  l«»st  all  control  ovvr  the 
niiiscji's  of  his  limb;  in  some,  the  foot  was  everted,  while  in  others  it  preserved 
its  natural  position,  or  was  evr^n  inverted :  in  all  thrre  was  severe  pain,  with  en- 
siderabic  swelling",  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  ecchymosis.  at  the  site  of  injury, 
and,  durinjr  their  proirress.  more  or  l<*ss  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  \H*i*l  manner  of  determininjr  the  diagnosis,  in  this  accident,  is  to  make  the 
patient  Vie  on  Wa  W^Vl  w\(i  \wvX\w^  >\\*i  ^Oi:s've»  qi^^\  vV^a  va\\u«d  side,  while  the 
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affected  limb  is  thoroughly  abducted,  or  carried  away  from  the  sound  one.  The 
glateo-femoral  muscles  being  thus  completely  relaxed,  the  trochanter,  if  detached, 
may  easily  be  pushed  into  its  natural  position,  and  crepitation  elicited  bj  rubbing 
it  aprainst  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  femur. 

The  occurrence  of  this  accident  is  not  without  danger,  several  cases  having 
b<»en  recorded  in  which  it  proved  fatal  from  extensive  suppuration  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  limb  remains  long  weak  and 
painful.  The  union,  under  such  circumstances,  is  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  partly 
cartilaginous  and  partly  osseous.  The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles  as  in  ordinary  fracture  of  the  trochanter. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  TniGH  IN  CHILDREN. 

Fractures  of  the  femur  sometimes  occur  in  very  young  children,  and  are  always 
peculiarly  troublesome.  The  bone  generally  gives  way  at  its  shaft,  as  the  result 
of  external  violence,  and  the  symptoms  are  characteristic.  Diastasis  of  the 
femur  is  extremely  uncommon.  Fractures  are  much  more  frequent  in  children 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Coulon  states  that  in  one  year  140  cases  were 
admitted  into  the  St.  Eugenia  Hospital  at  Paris.  Of  these  2G  affected  the 
femur.  This  bone  is  occasionally  broken  during  delivery.  The  youngest  case 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  was  an  infant  four  weeks  old,  in  whom  the  accident 
was  caused  by  a  child  rolling  over  its  thigh  as  it  lay  in  bed. 

In  infants  at  the  breast  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  injuries  is  always  attended 
with  peculiar  embarrassment  and  annoyance,  owing,  first,  to  the  remarkable 
tendency  to  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and,  secondly,  to  the  constant  liability 
of  the  dressings  to  be  soiled  by  the  discharges.  To  meet  the  first  of  these  con- 
tingencies, the  limb,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  infiammation  and  swelling, 
should  be  enveloped  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  and  incased  in  two  very 
light  splints,  either  of  wood,  gutta-percha,  or  binder's  board,  the  outer  one  reach- 
ing from  a  short  distance  below  the  level  of  tiio  foot  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  or 
even  to  the  chest.  Layers  of  wadding  should  be  applied  to  ward  off  pressure, 
when  the  sj)l:nts  should  be  secured  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  with  a 
roller.  A  little  additional  support  is  generally  necessary  in  front  of  the  thigh. 
Soiling  of  the  dressings  is  best  obviated  by  a  thick  coating  of  gum-shellac,  or 
coachmaker's  varnish,  frequently  renewed.  The  object  of  the  long  splint  is  to 
keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  extension,  and  to  prevent  the  child  from  flexing  the 
pelvis  upon  the  thigh.  It  is  very  important  that  the  limb  should  be  frequently 
examined,  otherwise  it  may  become  shortened  and  crooked.  The  consolidation 
will  be  completed  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days. 

In  children  from  five  to  ten  years  old  I  have  usually  found  the  most  convenient 
and  suitable  apparatus  to  be  a  case  made  of  stout,  unoiled  sole-leather,  long 
enough  to  extend  from  the  groin  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  heel,  and  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  come  well  round  the  limb,  especially  the  thigh.  It  is  supplied 
with  a  foot-piece  of  the  same  material,  and  is  well  padded  at  its  up])er  extremity, 
to  prevent  undue  pressure  upon  the  perineum.  The  outside  portion  of  the  trough 
is  continued  for  some  distance  over  the  hip,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  a  spica,  or 
common  roller,  carried  round  the  thighs  and  pelvis.  A  splint,  also  of  leather, 
or  of  binder's  board,  gutta-percha,  or  thin  wood,  is  stretched  along  the  forepart 
of  the  limb  from  the  groin  to  the  patella,  wadding  being  suitably  interposed  to 
ward  off"  pressure ;  the  apparatus  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  an  ordinary  band- 
age, adhesive  strips  having  previously  been  secured  to  the  leg  and  attached  to 
the  foot-piece.  The  dressing  is  completed  by  placing  the  limb,  with  its  appara- 
tus, in  an  easy  position  upon  a  hair  or  cotton  bolster,  gradually  tapering  upwards, 
its  thickness  below  not  exceeding  four  inches.  By  this  simple  contrivance  I 
have  always  found  it  easy  to  obtain  the  requisite  extension  and  counter-extension, 
the  perineum  affording  a  point  d^apjrui  which  effectually  prevents  the  ascent  of 
the  apparatus,  while  the  foot-piece  serves  to  keep  the  foot  in  place,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  receives  the  extending  bands. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  OF   THE   JOINTS. 

SECT.  I. — WOUNDS. 

The  joints  are  liable  to  be  laid  open  in  various  ways — ^by  cuts,  stabB,  pan^ 
tares,  balls,  machinery,  and  other  means — and  hence  such  lesions  are  said  to  W 
incised,  punctured,  gunshot,  contused  or  lacerated,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Yulnerating  body.  In  extent  they  may  be  small  or  large  ;  in  character,  simpk 
or  complicated ;  in  effect,  trivial  or  severe. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  sufficiently  distinct.  When  any  of  the  lup 
joints  arc  opened,  whether  by  a  cut,  laceration,  or  bullet,  the  nature  of  the  wm- 
dent  is  ordinarily  denoted  by  an  immediate  escape  of  synovial  fluid,  rapidhr 
followed  by  great  pain,  tension,  and  swelling  of  the  part,  with  severe  constits- 
tional  disturbance.  When  the  wound  is  very  large,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  gm- 
shot  nature,  there  will  generally  be,  along  with  the  symptoms  jnst  roentioMi 
violent  shock,  the  patient  being  deadly  pale,  faint,  and  sick  at  the  stomach;  uni 
some  hours  may  elapse  before  reaction  comes  on.  In  from  twelve  to  tweaty- 
four  hours  after  the  accident,  fever  commonly  sets  in,  often  preceded  by  rigois, 
and  soon  succeeded  by  delirium,  great  gastric  distress,  intense  thirst,  and  ezco- 
sive  restlessness,  with  a  strong,  full,  and  bounding  pulse.  The  local  pbenomeoi 
assume  a  more  aggravated  character.  The  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelliiif 
increase  in  intensity,  and  the  surface  of  the  limb,  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  oftes 
assumes  an  erysipelatous  aspect,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  thirty-six  boor? 
after  the  accident,  and  seldom  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day.  MeaDwhikr. 
the  discharge  of  synovial  fluid  augments  in  quantity,  as  well  as  in  consistewt. 
exhibiting  a  thick,  ropy,  turbid  appearance  ;  or,  if  the  wound  is  closed,  ami  the 
fluid  is  retained,  the  joint  becomes  distended  in  every  direction,  but  particularir 
in  its  more  dilatable  ])arts,  the  integuments  pit  on  pressure,  and  distinct  fluctnir 
tion  is  perceived.  The  secretion  now  takes  on  a  puriform  character ;  the  patieiii 
has  frequent  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  followed  by  copioof 
sweats ;  the  joint  is  exceedingly  tense  ;  the  synovial  membrane  is  univeresDr 
involved ;  perforative  ulcers  form  at  different  points  ;  matter  is  freely  dischtrfed. 
often  of  a  highly  fetid  nature ;  the  bones  are  rendered  carious  ;  and  the  HganieBti, 
softened  and  thickened,  yield  at  various  points  of  their  extent.  In  some  cmm 
matter  forms  exterior  to  the  joint,  and  is  extensively  diffused  among  the  musdtf 
and  through  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  matters  progress  in  this  wise.  The  case  here  descriW 
is  an  extreme  one.  In  many  instances,  depending  mainly  upon  the  nature  asd 
extent  of  the  lesion,  and  the  character  of  the  treatment,  the  inflammation,  iftff 
having  persisted  for  a  few  days,  gradually  disappears,  and  the  patient  iwovm 
with  hardly  an  untoward  symptom,  the  joint,  it  is  true,  remaining  temponrilj 
stiff,  but  ultimately  completely  regaining  its  functions. 

All  lesions  of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion ;  for,  if 
they  are  not  dangerous  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  exceedinji^ly  liable  to  becoae 
80  during  their  progress,  and  this  is  true  of  the  most  trivial  wound  as  well  « 
the  most  extensive.  Sometimes  a  fortunate  recovery  occurs  in  cases,  apparently, 
of  the  most  desperate  character.  Thus,  I  attended,  many  years  ago,  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  who,  while  bathing,  struck  his  knee  against  the  sharp  point  of  t  n>ct 
causing  a  severe  penetrating  wound,  which  got  well  without  any  serious  local  or 
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J^\triitional  symptoms,  although  it  was  in  all  respects,  at  first,  most  onprom- 
"^      111  another  instance  the  knee-joint  was  opened  by  a  pistol-ball,  entering 

^^e  side  of  the  patella,  and  permanently  lodging  in  one  of  the  condyles  of 
Semur,  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  a  moderate  synovitis,  and  slight 

^ness. 

Mmple  incised  woands  are  less  to  be  dreaded,  as  a  general  rule,  than  lacerated 

I  gunshot,  although  undoubtedly  many  cases  occur  where  tho  symptoms  are 

-  Yemely  severe,  and  where  the  risk  to  limb  and  life  is  very  great.  It  nmy  also 
assumed  that  wounds  of  a  small  joint  are  less  dangerous  tiiau  similar  injuries 
a  large  joint,  incised  than  lacerated,  small  than  large,  and  simple  than  com- 

icated ;  the  lesions,  in  these  respects,  being  governed  by  the  same  laws  as 

Minds  in  other  parts  of  the  body.     There  are  several  circumstanfres,  however, 

aich  render  wounds  of  the  joints,  especially  the  more  important  ones,  as  those 

*  the  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow,  peculiarly  perilous,  and  which  are  the  more  to  be 

-  Teadcd  because  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence.     These  are  erysipelas,  pyemia, 
ad  tetanus. 

'-  Erysipelas,  as  a  consequence  of  articular  wounds,  usually  sets  in  within  the 
TtTBt  thirty-six  hours,  beginning  at  the  site  of  injury,  and  spreading  thence  gradu- 
Jly  over  the  neighboring  surface.  Its  precise  type  will  depend  matx'rially  upon 
Uie  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  accident;  its  symptoms  exhibit  nothing 
pecaliar,  but  its  progress  is  often  very  rapid,  and  its  presence  is  always  denotive 
of  a  had  state  of  the  constitution,  which  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  counteract  by 
remedies. 

Pyemia  is  a  frequent  result  of  wounds  of  the  larger  joints,  especially  when  of 
m  lacerated,  contused,  or  gunshot  nature.  Abscess  of  the  internul  organs,  as  a 
consequence  of  such  lesions,  was  occasionally  noticed  by  some  of  the  older  sur- 
geons. The  viscera  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer  are  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen. 
mnd  kidneys,  the  disease  usually  appearing  within  the  first  five  or  six  days,  and 
speedily  undermining  the  constitution.  As  a  concomitant  of  this  occurrence 
important  changes  take  place  in  the  local  symptoms.  The  pain  becomes  extremely 
intense,  the  swelling  rapidly  increases,  and  the  wound  discharges  an  abundant 
fluid,  of  a  thin,  sanious,  and  highly  fetid  character,  denotive  of  the  bad  nature 
of  the  inflammation.  The  general  phenomena  are  typhoid,  the  patient  is  deli- 
rious, and  death  soon  closes  the  scene. 

Tetanus  is  an  occasional  occurrence  after  injuries  of  this  kind,  but  not  as  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  as  is  generally  supposed.  I  have  seen  only  a  few  castas  of  it. 
The  last  which  I  had  under  my  charge  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  who 
received  a  large  wound  in  his  knee,  involving  the  patella,  from  the  fall  of  his 
horse,  the  animal  rolling  upon  his  leg.  For  some  days  he  was  progressing  favor- 
ably, when  delirium  tremens  and  tetanus  set  in,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  much  more  common  in  military  than  in  civil  practice. 

The  hemorrhage  which  follows  wounds  of  the  joints,  although  generally  trivial, 
is  occasionally  quite  profuse,  not  always  so  much  from  lesion  of  the  articular  ves- 
sels themselves  as  from  injury  of  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  cavitv  of  the  articulation,  whether  from  internal  effusion, 
or  in  consequence  of  outward  introduction,  it  nmy  act  as  an  extraneous  sub- 
stance, undergoing  decomposition,  and  thus  greatly  aggravating  the  <.'ase. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  these  wounds  is  sufficiently  simple,  inasmuch 
as  It  involves  no  principles  different  from  those  which  guide  us  in  the  manage- 
ment of  similar  lesions  in  other  regions  of  the  body.  It  consists,  mainly,  in  remov- 
ing extraneous  matter,  approximating  the  edges  of  the  incision,  excluding  the 
admission  of  air,  forbidding  all  motion  of  the  joint,  and  employing  antiphlogistics 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

When  the  wound  is  simply  an  incised  one,  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  will 
generally  suffice  to  effect  approximation,  and  the  risk  of  admitting  air  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  the  part  be  covered  with  a  coinj)ress  wet  with  blood,  and 
bound  down  by  a  roller,  extending  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb.  Collodion 
often  makes  an  excellent  dressing,  applied  upon  strips  of  patent  lint.  If  the 
wound  is  large,  a  few  sutures  may  be  necessary,  carried  simply  through  the  com- 
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mon  integuments ;  and,  when  so  used,  they  will  be  jast  as  innocent  as  in  anj 
other  class  of  injuries.  When  the  wound  is  very  ragged,  it  will  generallj  be  ad- 
vantageous to  pare  its  edges,  as  this  will  place  them  in  a  better  condition  for 
immediate  reunion.  Great  care  should  always  be  taken  to  exclude  the  air,  for, 
although  it  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocuous,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  prore  preju- 
dicial by  causing  rapid  decomposition  of  the  inflammatory  products. 

When  the  wound  is  large,  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  covered  with  extn- 
neous  matter,  as  dirt,  sand,  or  other  substance,  which  may  not  only  prove  dii- 
cult  of  removal,  but  will  be  sure  to  enhance  the  danger  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and 
tetanus.  Clearance  must  bo  thorough,  and  the  finger  and  forceps  will  be  the  b»t 
instruments  for  effecting  it  Any  clotted  blood  that  may  exist  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  foreign  matter  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  joint, 
and  the  wound  is  disproportionately  small,  rendering  a  search  for  it  difficnlt  and 
uncertain,  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  let  it  alone.  Balls  ought  certainly  always  to 
be  treated  in  this  manner  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  projectile  lie  loose  in  the 
articulation,  it  should  unquestionably  be  extracted  at  once,  and  so  with  eTeiy 
other  movable  or  floating  body,  provided  it  is  readily  accessible,  or  that  it  caa 
be  taken  away  without  the  risk  of  inflicting  serious  additional  injury.  All 
officious  interference,  by  finger,  probe,  or  other  instruments,  must  be  scrupaloajtlj 
avoided,  as  the  syuovial  membrane  is  exceedingly  intolerant  and  resentful  of 
manipulation,  however  gently  conducted. 

When  there  is  no  prospect  of  union  by  the  first  intention,  or  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  joint  is  such  as  to  render  suppuration  inevitable,  the  propei 
course  to  be  pursued  is  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  wound  lightly  together  with  ad 
hesive  strips,  and  to  resort,  without  delay,  to  medicated  applications,  either  ii 
the  form  of  water-dressing,  or  of  emollient  cataplasms.  To  do  otherwise  wouk 
only  enhance  the  danger  of  inflammation  and  of  other  bad  consequences,  withom 
any  compensating  advantages. 

The  joint  is  maintained  in  an  elevated  and  quiet  position,  all  motion  beinf 
guarded  against  by  the  use  of  splints  and  other  suitable  means.  If  the  inflam 
mation  run  high,  liberal  use  must  be  made  of  leeches,  scattered  over  the  affecte< 
surface,  in  such  numbers  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require.  11 
the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  blood  is  promptly  taken  from  the  arm,  tb< 
bowels  are  thoroughly  moved,  and  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture  is  freeh 
employed,  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  being  conjoined  with  each  dose,  ii 
order  to  lessen  more  effectually  the  heart's  action.  0[)ium,  in  large  quantity,  wil 
be  required  to  relievo  pain  and  spasm  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  case,  certainly  non< 
of  a  severe  character,  where  it  will  not  be  proper  to  combine  calomel  with  th< 
anodyne,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  effects  upon  the  system.  The  acknowledge< 
efficacy  of  mercury  in  all  inflammations  of  the  serous  textures  clearly  points  to  it 
administration  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  here.  It  not  only  exerts  i 
most  happy  influence  upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  diseased  membrane,  modi 
fying  and  changing  their  action,  but  it  is  a  powerful  sorbefacient,  and  thus  prove 
beneficial  in  the  removal  of  effused  fluids.  Its  effects,  however,  must  be  care 
fully  watched,  lest  they  exceed  our  intention,  which  is  only  to  cause  tcnderncsi 
of  the  gums,  not  positive  ptyalism. 

During  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  matter  may  form  within  the  joint,  anc 
become  pent  up  for  the  w^ant  of  an  adequate  outlet.  Under  such  circumstances 
relief  must  be  afforded  by  a  valve-like  aperture,  the  puncture  being  immediate!] 
closed  by  collodion,  and  afterwards  reopened  as  occasion  may  seem  to  demand 
When  the  quantity  of  pus  is  very  great,  pressing  upon  the  joint  in  every  direc 
tion,  a  free,  direct  incision  should  be  made,  to  admit  of  full  drainage.  It  ha 
always  appeared  to  me  that  surgeons  are  too  timid  in  these  cases,  and  that  thej 
do  not  sufficiently  co-operate  with  nature  in  her  efforts  at  relief.  It  is  not  neces 
sary  here  to  describe  the  pernicious  consequences  which  purulent  accumulations 
especially  if  long  retained,  must  inevitably  exert  upon  the  component  element 
of  the  articulation.  They  can  be  nothing  short  of  utter  ruin  of  the  synovia 
membrane,  cartilage,  and  bone.     Early  evacuation  must  also  be  effected,  if  mat 
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tcr  form  immediately  around  the  joi!it|  beneath  the  integuments  and  among  the 
muscles. 

When  the  discharge  is  profuse  and  offensive,  injections  of  infusion  of  linseed, 
slightly  medicated  with  the  chlorides,  will  be  of  service ;  they  should  be  thrown 
in  tepid,  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  may  sometimes  be  advanta- 
geously followed  by  the  introduction  of  very  weak  solutions  of  iodine,  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  with  a  view  of  modifying  the  action  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Too 
much  caution,  however,  cannot  be  used  in  the  application  of  these  remedies,  as  the 
inflamed  membrane  is  often  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  intolerant  of  such  contact 

Whenever  there  is  extensive  suppuration,  the  parts  will  either  recover  by 
anchylosis,  or  the  cartilage  and  bone  will  become  so  involved  in  the  disease  as  to 
require  removal.  In  the  former  case,  the  joint  should  be  placed  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  future  convenience  and  usefulness  ;  while  in  the  latter  the  affected  struc- 
tures should  either  be  excised,  or  the  limb  be  auiputated.  The  choice  of  the 
proceeding  must  Jbc  regulated  by  circumstances.  If  the  inflammation  has  mea- 
surably subsided,  and  the  patient's  strength  is  not  too  much  exhausted,  the  joint 
may  possibly  bear  excision ;  in  all  cases  of  an  opposite  character  removal  of  the 
limb  will  be  the  safer  operation. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  wounds,  where  there  is  no  risk  either  of  limb  or  life, 
the  great  point  of  interest  is  to  guard  against  anchylosis,  which  is  so  liable  to 
occur  even  in  the  most  trivial  affections  of  the  articulations.  Passive  motion, 
sorbefacient  embrocations,  and  the  gradual  use  of  the  limb  will  be  the  surest 
means  of  preventing  this. 

Primary  amputation  will  be  required  when  the  joint  is  severely  shattered, 
whether  by  gunshot  or  otherwise,  and  the  external  opening  is  unusually  large, 
or  complicated  with  lesion  of  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  limb.  As 
a  greneral  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that  gunshot  wounds  of  the  large  articulations 
of  the  extremities  are  nearly  always  followed  by  fatal  consequences,  if  amputa- 
tion is  not  speedily  employed.  The  same  is  true,  though  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  in  which  tetanus  and 
other  bad  effects  are  prone  to  ensue. 

SECT.  II. — SPRAINS. 

A  sprain  is  the  wrenching  of  a  joint  in  which  its  ligaments  are  severely 
stretched,  if  not  partially  torn,  and  more  or  less  injury  is  done  to  the  parts 
around.  Falls,  blows,  and  twists,  attended  with  rotation  of  the  articulating  sur- 
faces, or  a  movement  of  these  surfaces  in  opposite  directions,  are  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  the  accident. 

The  joints  which  are  most  obnoxious  to  sprains  are  the  ginglymoid,  or  those 
which  admit  of  motion  principally  in  two  directions,  as  the  knee,  ankle,  and 
elbow.  The  articulations  of  the  toes,  thumb,  and  fingers  frequently  suffer  for 
the  same  reason,  their  functions  and  ex[)Osed  situation  rendering  them  especially 
prone  to  such  accidents.  The  reason  why  the  orbicular  joints  are  so  seldom 
affected  in  this  way  is  their  greater  latitude  and  freedom  of  motion,  their  surfaces 
being  thus  enabled  to  undergo  extensive  rotation  without  putting  their  ligaments 
or  the  surrounding  parts  materially  upon  the  stretch,  whereas  in  the  hinge-like 
joints  the  most  trivial  twist,  by  opposing  a  sudden  check  to  their  I'xtremities, 
must  necessarily  cause  a  severe  wrench.  Moreover,  it  must  not  ha  forgotten 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  ligaments  themselves 
in  the  two  classes  of  joints,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  production  of  the  accident  in  question.  In  the  orbicular  joints  the  connecting 
media  are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  comparatively  thin,  yielding,  and  extensible,  and 
therefore  able,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  injury ;  in  the 
ginglymoid,  on  the  contrary,  the  ligaments  are  exceedingly  firm,  short,  and  indis- 
posed to  stretch,  or,  when  stretched,  incapable  of  withstanding  rupture  of  their 
fibres.  The  orbicular  joints  are,  however,  notwithstanding  their  greater  latitude 
of  motion  and  the  more  yielding  nature  of  their  ligaments,  occasionally  severely 
fprained  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  abduction  of  thft  IvehW    TVk>\%\2cL^>&»^ 
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femoral  articulation  is  sometimes  violently  sprained  by  the  sudden  slipping  of 
the  foot  outwards,  far  beyoi^d  the  line  of  the  body,  so  as  to  put  both  the  capsular 
and  round  ligaments  strongly  upon  the  stretch,  inducing  symptoms  extremely 
simulative  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  thyroid  notch. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is,  in  every  case  of  severe  sprain,  more  or  less  injarr 
inflicted  upon  the  parts  in  immediate  relation  with  the  aft'ected  joint.  The  muK-li'S 
and  tendous  must  necessarily  participate  in  the  wrench,  suffering  partial  displac^ 
ment,  and  sometimes  even  slight  laceration ;  the  nerves  and  vessels  are  stretched, 
and  the  integuments  are  often  bruised  and  discolored,  especially  when  the  acci- 
dent has  been  the  result  of  external  violence.  In  the  latter  case,  the  articulating 
surfaces,  being  violently  brought  together,  not  only  experience  a  severe  shock, 
but  a  considerable  degree  of  contusion,  thus  greatly  aggravating  the  case. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  denotive  of  sprain  are  the  instantaneous  occar- 
rence  of  pain,  referred  to  the  affected  joint,  impairment,  if  not  total  loss,  of  motion, 
and  a  sense  of  faintness  or  sickness,  caused  by  the  shock  of  the  system,  which 
is  sometimes  extremely  severe,  oven  when  no  external  injury  has  been  sustained, 
the  accident  having  been  induced  merely  by  a  wrench  or  twist  of  the  limb.  If 
some  time  has  elapsod  since  the  accident,  there  will  be  swelling  and  tenderness 
of  the  integuments,  as  well  as  of  the  deeper  structures,  and  probably  also  an 
indistinct  perception  of  crepitation,  depending  upon  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter. 
Discoloration  of  the  surface,  from  extravasation  of  blood,  is  also  a  not  uncommon 
phenomenon.  The  pain  is  often  at  first  excessive,  and  quite  overpowering  in  its 
effects  upon  the  system. 

The  only  accident  with  which  a  sprain  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  dislocation; 
but  from  this  it  may  generally  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  careful  manual  exami- 
nation, by  the  form  of  the  joint,  by  a  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  affected 
limb  with  that  of  the  sound  one,  by  the  history  of  the  cause  of  the  lesion,  and, 
lastly,  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  usually  able  to  use  the  parts,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  immediately  aft(;r  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  examination  should 
always  be  most  thorough,  lest  a  luxation  be  ultimately  found,  perhaps  when  ttw 
late  to  effect  reduction,  where  originally  only  a  sprain  was  suspected. 

When  the  sprain  is  slight,  the  pain  gradually  subsides,  the  swelling  is  resolved 
and  the  joint  soon  regains  its  accustoined  functions.  It  is  far  otherwise,  how- 
ever, when  the  injury  is  of  an  opi)osite  character  or  attended  with  severe  wrench- 
ing of  the  ligaments,  violent  contusion  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  considerable 
lesion  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  suffering  will  then  be  proportionately 
great,  inflammation  will  i)e  apt  to  run  high,  convalescence  will  be  tedious,  and 
the  joint  may  remain  weak  and  tender  for  many  months,  if  not  for  several  years. 
A  severe  sprain,  in  fact,  is  often  a  much  more  serious  accident,  as  it  respects  its 
secondary  effects,  than  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture  near  a  joint.  In  neglected  or 
ill-treated  cases,  and  sometimes  even  when  every  possible  precaution  has  Ix^en 
adopted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  articulation  not  only  continues  to  l>e  weak  and 
uncomfortable  for  a  long  time,  but  that  the  corresponding  limb  becomes  cold, 
wasted,  flabby,  and  exquisitiijy  sensitive  ;  perhaf)S  also  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain, 
subject  to  severe  exacerbation  whenever  exercise  is  attempted,  or  there  is  a 
change  in  the  weather.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  movements  of  the  joint  are 
never  regained.  Conjoined  with  this  local  trouble  there  is  generally  grave  dis- 
order of  the  general  health,  the  patient  being  extremely  nervous,  irritable,  and 
dyspeptic,  fancying  himself  helpless  and  disqualified  for  all  useful  exertion,  lioth 
of  mind  and  body.  The  probable  cause  of  all  this  .^  offering  is  the  shock  or  con- 
cussion sustained  by  the  nerves  of  the  aflectejl  joint  ai  the  moment  of  the  accident, 
the  effect  thus  produced  exercising  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  nutritive 
functions  of  the  whole  limb,  and  indirectly  upon  the  well-being  of  the  general 
system,  especially  the  great  nervous  and  ganglionic  centres. 

Treatment. — Two  leading  indications  present  themselves  in  every  case  of 
sprain,  whether  light  or  severe ;  the  flrst  is  to  limit  and  combat  inflammation, 
the  second  to  restore  the  joint,  if  possible,  to  its  wonted  functions.  The  former 
is  fulQlled  by  the  judicious  use  of  antiphlogistics ;  the  latter,  by  sorbefacients. 
passive  motioii,  aud  eiL^Tc\«»^  '\\i  Wi^  q^^\i  ^vt. 
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As  soon  as  the  joint  has  been  subjected  to  the  requisite  examination  for  de- 
termining the  diagnosis,  the  limb  connected  with  it  is  to  be  carefully  bandaged, 
and  placed  perfectly  at  rest  in  an  easy,  elevated  position,  splints,  a  tin-case,  or  a 
wooden  box  being  used,  if  necessary,  to  insure  more  certain  quietude.  Sometimes 
the  object  is  readily  attained  by  laying  the  limb  simply  upon  a  pillow,  though  in 
warm  weather  this  will  be  objectionable,  as  tending  to  keep  up  too  much  heat. 
Fomentations  will  usually  be  found  to  be  more  agreeable  and  soothing  than  cold 
applications,  especially  during  the  first  few  days,  in  nervous,  irritable  subjects ; 
and  the  one  which  I  generally  prefer  is  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium  in  hot  water,  applied  by  means  of  a  ]>iece  of  flannel,  arranged  in  four, 
six,  or  eight  thicknesses,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  confine  the  heat  and 
moisture.  Instead  of  removing  the  cloth  whenever  it  becomes  dry,  the  best 
plan  is  to  squeeze  the  lotion  upon  it  from  a  sponge,  as  this  will  obviate  injurious 
motion  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
and  opium,  a  mixture  of  warm  water,  laudanum,  and  alcohol,  and  thin  bags  of 
hops  will  also  be  found  extremely  soothing.  In  sprains  of  the  ankle-joint,  the 
happiest  effects  frequently  follow  the  protracted  immersion  of  the  limb  in  hot 
salt  water.  When  the  pain  and  swelling  are  unusually  severe,  leeches  will  be 
necessary.  Anodynes  will  be  required  to  allay  muscular  spasm,  and  should  be 
given  in  liberal  doses,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  diaphoretics.  Purgatives 
must  not  be  neglected ;  and,  if  there  is  any  constitutional  excitement,  the  saline 
and  antimonial  mixture  will  come  in  play.  In  short,  the  whole  antiphlogistic 
system  must  be  carried  out  in  its  full  extent. 

When  warm  applications  prove  disagreeable,  or  are  unproductive  of  relief,  they 
should  be  replaced  by  cold,  consisting  either  simply  of  water  or  of  some  refrige- 
rating mixture.  The  proper  rule,  in  all  cases,  is  to  continue  no  remedy  longer  than 
it  is  found  to  be  soothing  and  beneficial. 

The  bandage  must  be  carefully  watched ;  judiciously  employed,  its  effects  are 
usually  highly  advantageous,  affording  support  to  the  injured  joint  and  limb,  pre- 
Tenting  swelling  and  spasm,  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  sprains,  more  simple  moans  will  of  course  answer,  such, 
for  instance,  as  applications  of  the  tincture  of  arnica,  laudanum,  or  laudanum  and 
spirits  of  camphor,  aided  by  perfect  quietude  of  the  affected  parts. 

The  urgent  inflammatory  symptoms  having  thus  been  dissipated,  embroca- 
tions, liniments,  or  lotions  will  be  of  use,  the  object  now  being  the  removal  of 
eflfused  fluids  and  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  joint.  These 
should  be  applied  at  first  once,  and  afterwards  twice,  a  day  with  the  bare  hand,  the 
friction  being  regularly  increased  as  the  pain  and  tenderness  diminish,  and  it  will 
be  well  generally  to  keep  the  parts  constantly  wet  with  the  medicine  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  flannel.  Whatever  local  remedies  are  used,  the  bandage  must  on  no 
account  be  neglected ;  for,  beneficial  as  it  may  have  been  in  the  first  instance, 
its  effects  will  now  be  incomparably  more  so.  The  limb,  weakened  by  the  pre- 
vious suffering,  requires  tone  and  support,  and  there  is  nothing  so  well  calculated 
to  afford  these  as  the  careful  and  judicious  employment  of  the  roller.  It  should 
be  renewed  at  least  once  a  day.  Sometimes  the  bandage  may  l>e  advantageously 
replaced  by  adhesive  strips,  applied  as  in  dressing  indolent  ulcers. 

At  a  still  later  stage  of  the  treatment,  great  benefit  will  accrue  from  the  cold 
douche,  the  water  being  pumped  upon  the  part,  or  poured  upon  it  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  the  surface  well  rubbed  afterwards  with  the  bare  hand,  or  a 
piece  of  coarse  flannel.  In  some  cases,  where  a  more  powerful  impression  is 
necessary,  it  will  be  found  highly  advantageous  to  use  the  hot  and  cold  douche, 
in  immediate  succession.  Along  with  these  means  the  use  of  the  bandage  is  still 
steadily  continued,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  persist  in  the  employ- 
ment of  stimulating  embrocations.  In  very  obstinate  cases  I  have  derived 
marked  benefit  from  the  daily  application  of  fish-brine,  which  seems  to  possess 
other  properties  than  those  simply  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  saline  matter, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  define  their  character.  Occasionally  a  blister  affords 
more  relief  than  any  other  remedy,  and  now  and  then  electricity  is  advantageous. 

Finally,  as  soon  as  the  disease  has  reached  Ibe  cUtowv^i  ^^^^^^,  vV^^^i  yvvvX.  \sw\>«x. 
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be  gently  exercised,  aod  the  patient  mode  to  walk  aboatopon  cratches  in  the  opeo 
air.  As  great  care  should  always  be  taken,  ia  the  acute  sta^,  not  to  moietlie 
parts  too  BOOH,  so  in  this  wc  mui^t  not  too  long  postpoae  ita  employment.  Motion 
is  the  proper  stimulus  of  a  joint,  as  air  is  of  the  luogs,  or  food  of  the  slomsch, 
and  when,  after  any  injury,  it  is  long  neglected,  serious  consequences  will  be  sure 
to  arise.  By  and  by  the  crutch  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  cane,  and  this  in  tsra 
for  the  limb,  tlio  joint  and  muscles  being  gradually  forced  into  action.  In 
nervous  hysterical  persons  this  will  often  b^;  a  sore  trial,  requiring  no  ordinuy 
effort  of  the  will;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  done;  there  is  no  alternative;  ilit 
parts  must  be  used,  or  they  will  inevitably  remain  Stiff  and  tender,  and  ultiuutd; 
become  worthless. 

When  there  is  much  conslitutlonai  suffering,  as  there  on,en  is  to  the  mm 
severe  forms  of  sprains,  alteratives  and  tonics  will  be  needful,  and  the  bestof 
thct^e  will  be  found  to  be  blue  mass,  quinine,  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  uid 
bichloride  of  mercury.     Exercise  in  the  open  air  must  not  be  neglected. 


SECT.  III. SYNOVITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  joints,  technically  called  synovitis,  is  liable  to  occorbtll 
articulation:^,  but  more  especially  in  such  as  are  of  large  size,  and  of  great  im- 
portance as  it  respects  their  functional  activity ;  it  may  be  induced  by  vaiiouf 
causes,  both  local  and  constitutional,  as  exposure  to  cold,  the  presence  of  inlenr- 
ticnlar  bodies,  and  mechanical  violence,  as  sprains,  blows,  falls,  and  contnsion^. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  arises  from  the  effects  of  rheumaiisni, 
gout,  eruptive  fevers,  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury. 

SymplomH. — The  symptoms  characterizing  inflammation  of  a  synovial  mem- 
brane may  be  slated,  in  general  terms,  to  be  stiffness  of  the  corresponding  joiol, 
which  is  usually  greatest  in  the  morning  immediately  after  rising,  but  gradualh 
diminishes  upon  excrciso;  pain  and  tenderness  on  moving  and  percussing  the 
limb  ;  swelling  and  Uuctuation  of  the  affected  part ;  a  pale,  glossy  appearance  of 
the  skin  ;  inaViility  to  maintain  the  e.itended  position  ;  and  a  sense  of  heat  witbii 
the  articulation.  As  the  malady  progresses  the  symptoms  increase  in  severiir, 
and  the  sy.stcm,  syrapalbizing  with  the  local  disordtir,  is  thrown  into  violent  com' 
motion,  there  being  high  fever,  a  full,  bounding  pulse,  and  an  arid  statv  of  tbei^kin. 
with  excessive  thiri^t  and  all  theulliei 
phenomena  of  inflammatory  excil?' 
menL  Under  such  circumstance! 
the  pain  is  generulty  rerj-  «i-ru 
ciiiting,  especially  at  some  partim- 
lor  spot,  depriving  the  paticm  wni- 
pletcly  of  flpj>etitc  and  sleep,  ami 
re(|uiring  opiates  in  large  doses  ft>i 
its  relief. 

The  dieea.sc,  however  indoceil, 
freijuently  comes  on  in  a  sloir. 
gradual,  and  insidiuus  naDner, 
even  when  caused  by  external  in- 
jury, being  characterized,  perlia|i.', 
merely  by  a  trifling  eulai^emcnl  nf 
the  joint,  arising  from  an  iDcre*.<>' 
of  synovial  fluid  within  its  caviiy 
or  partly  from  this  and  partly  frt>Di 
inflammatory  deposits  in  tlie  .sur- 
rounding structures,  attende^l  wilb 
some  degree  of  tenderness  on  pre^ 
sure,  and  more  or  less  fufferina 
rriuhf.  on  motion  of  the  affected  |)ens, 
Kventually,  however,  yet  it  ma) 
■vi\v)\\\"M.,  >i\>i  'yi\\i.\.  ^u&uwuii  a  soft  and  realli 
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swollen  appearance,  as  in  fig.  478,  the  limb  becomes  wasted,  the  functions  of 
the  articulation  are  materially  impaired,  and  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated. 

In  rheumaiic  synovitis  the  symptoms  are  usually  bold  and  well-marked  from 
the  start.  The  attack  often  comes  on  in  this  way :  The  patient,  haviug  l)een 
exposed  to  cold,  or  b(>en  guilty  of  some  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  retires  at 
night,  with  some  degree  of  soreness  in  his  joints,  commonly  attended  with  a 
general  feeling  of  malaise,  and  wakes  up  in  the  morning  with  excessive  pain, 
great  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  affected  parts,  with  considerable  discolora- 
tion of  the  integuments,  and  probably  utter  inability  to  use  his  limb.  He  is 
feverish  and  uncomfortable ;  his  pulse  is  strong  and  full ;  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry ;  the  bowels  are  costive ;  and  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  loaded 
with  urates.  The  joints  become  gradually  more  deeply  involved ;  all  the  local 
Fymptoms  increase  in  violence ;  an  abundance  of  synovial  fluid  is  effused  ;  and, 
if  the  inflammation  is  not  speedily  arrested,  suppuration  will  probably  take 
place,  the  event  being  preceded  and  accompanied  by  rigors  and  high  constitu- 
tional excitement.  The  joints  most  liable  to  suffer  from  rheumatic  synovitis  are 
the  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  those  of  the  hip  and  shoulder  being  seldom 
involved.  The  articulations  of  the  fingers  also  frequently  suffer,  and  that  of  the 
great  toe  rarely  escapes  when  the  disease  in  the  other  joints  is  at  all  severe.  The 
inflammation  often  begins  simultaneously  in  several  joints ;  or,  if  it  commences 
in  one  only,  it  is  extremely  prone  to  involve  others  in  its  progress,  especially  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Thus,  articular  g(mt,  or  rheumatism  of  one  knee, 
nearly  always  attacks  the  other  knee  before  it  finally  ceases. 

In  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  calculous  concretions  are  liable  to  form,  espe- 
cially in  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  where  they  always  prove  a  source  of  great 
inconvenience  and  suffering.  Their  character  will  be  specially  considered  under 
the  head  of  interarticular  bodies. 

Syphilitic  synovitis  belongs  to  the  tertiar}'  form  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  sel- 
dom makes  its  appearance  until  several  years  after  the  primary  affection.  It  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  whose  health  has  become  exhausted  by  pro- 
fuse courses  of  mercury  and  habitual  intemperance.  The  larger  articulations, 
especially  the  tibio-femoral  and  humero-ulnar,  are  its  most  common  seat ;  but 
the  smaller  ones,  particularly  those  of  the  fingers,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
it.  A  good  deal  of  effusion  of  synovial  fluid  usually  attends  ;  the  joint,  in  con- 
sequence, is  swollen  and  fluctuating,  motion  is  impeded,  the  parts  are  tender  on 
pressure,  and  the  patient  is  harassed  by  excessive  pain,  which  is  always  worse 
at  night,  after  he  becomes  warm  in  bed.  This  latter  circumstance,  together  with 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  coexistence  of  syphilis  in  other  structures,  will 
always  suffice  to  determine  the  diagnosis. 

of  strumous  synovitis  particular  mention  will  be  made  under  a  separate  head  ; 
meanwhile,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  disease  is  almost  peculiar  to 
childhood,  that  it  most  commonly  attacks  the  hip,  knee,  and  elbow,  and  that  it 
occurs  only  in  persons  of  a  strumous  predisjtosition. 

Suppuration,  as  a  consequt^nee  of  ordinary  synovitis,  is  unusual.  Arthritic 
inflammation  of  the  joints  also  rarely  terminates  in  the  fonnation  of  pus ;  in 
articular  syphilis  it  is  occasionally  witnessed,  but  still  it  is  infrequent ;  in  scrofu- 
lous affections  of  the  joints,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  common,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  g^at  dangers  of  the  disease. 

The  phenomena  which  announce  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  are  such  as 
denote  its  presence  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  After  the  disease  has  continued 
for  some  time,  violent  rigors  set  in,  followed  by  high  constitutional  reaction  and 
copious  sweats,  the  patient  being  delirious,  excessively  restless,  and  tormented 
with  thirst  The  local  symptoms  are  all  materially  aggravated,  as  is  shown  by 
the  severity  of  the  pain,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  swelling,  the  extraordinary 
heat,  and  the  deep  discoloration  of  the  surface.  If  the  pus  is  not  speedily 
evacuated,  hectic  irritation  supervenes,  the  appetite  declines,  the  sleep  is  inter- 
rupted, the  surface  is  drenched  with  perspiration,  colliquative  diarrhoea  comes  on, 
and  death  gradually  closes  the  scene.  Such,  however,  is  not  constantly  the 
coarse  pareaed  bj  the  disease.    In  many  casea  \xk«i%X\Q\i  \Ak!c:i<&  ^^W:^^  v&\  ^^^ 
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matter,  thus  finding  a  vent,  ceases  to  commit  further  ravages.  In  general,  how- 
ever,  this  does  not  occur  until  after  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues  hare 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  mischief,  and  the  patient,  consequently,  is  doomed 
to  carry  out  a  miserable  existence,  with  a  stiff  joint  and  a  deformed  limb,  or  to 
perish  from  the  remote  effects  of  the  malady,  after  many  months,  if,  indeed,  not 
several  years,  of  great  suffering. 

When  a  joint  has  once  been  inflamed,  from  any  cause,  it  remains  weak,  and 
predisposed  to  disease,  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  most  trivial  circumstance 
will  then  be  able  to  induce  a  relapse,  and  re-awaken  the  symptoms  with  all  their 
primitive  severity.  A  frequent  repetition  of  the  morbid  action  is  sure  ultimately 
to  lead  to  disorganization  of  the  component  structures  of  the  joint,  and  to  com- 
plete loss  of  function.  In  any  event,  in  fact,  synovitis  is  a  dangerous  malady; 
plastic  matter  is  generally  poured  out  in  considerable  quantity,  and  there  are  few 
cases,  however  slight,  in  which  there  is  not  a  strong  tendency  to  adhesion  of  the 
opposite  surfaces.  In  this  respect,  there  is  the  greatest  resemblance  between 
the  serous  membranes  of  the  articulations  and  those  of  the  viscera ;  in  neither 
can  inflammation  go  on  to  any  extent,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  without  a  flow 
of  plasma,  and  the  danger  of  adhesion. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  changes  which  characterize  this  affection 
must  necessarily  vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause, 
and  the  duration  of  the  morbid  action.  Ordinarily,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
malady,  there  is  merely  some  degree  of  vascularity,  along  with  slight  opacity  of 
the  affected  membrane,  and  some  increase  of  the  natural  secretion.  Here  and 
there  a  little  plastic  matter  is  perceptible,  either  adherent  to  the  inflamed  surface, 
or  floating  about  in  the  midst  of  the  synovial  fluid,  which  is  nsnally,  at  the 
same  time,  more  or  less  turbid,  and  abnormally  thick  and  viscid.  At  a  subseqaent 
period,  and  especially  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  appear*' 
ances  here  enumerated  exist  in  a  still  higher  degree.  There  is  a  greater  amount 
of  lymph,  the  vascularity  is  more  intense,  as  well  as  more  diffused,  and  the 
synovial  secretion  is  of  a  dirty,  glutinous  nature.  In  some  instances  the  inflam- 
mation produces  results  still  more  disastrous;  pus  is  freely  poured  out,  and  lining 
membrane,  cartilage,  and  hone,  are  all  involved  in  the  ruinous  consequences.  In 
the  worst  cases  the  purulent  fluid  excites  perforative  ulceration,  and  escapes  from 
the  joint,  the  passages  afterwards  remaining  fistulous.  The  surrounding  stmc- 
tures  are  thickened  by  plastic  deposits,  softened,  and  unnaturally  red  and 
congested. 

Treatment. — In  discussing  the  treatment  of  an  affection  so  various  in  its 
origin  as  synovitis,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  lay  down  a  few  broad 
general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon.  When  the  case  is  one  of 
ordinary  character,  depending  upon  traumatic  causes,  or  ordinary  constitutional 
derangement,  as  a  depraved  condition  of  the  secretions,  or,  finally,  upon  a  sup- 
pression of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  it  will  generally  yield  to  the  judicious 
application  of  the  more  common  antiphlogistic  measures,  such  as  would  be 
indicated  in  common  inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  symptoms 
are  at  all  urgent,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  blood  must  be  freely  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  the  bowels  opened  with  an  active  cathartic,  followed  by  the 
antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a  sufficiency  of  nioq)hia  to 
promote  perspiration,  allay  pain,  and  induce  sleep.  Mercury  is  administered  if 
there  is  danger  of  structural  lesion,  or  evidence  of  plastic  effusion,  and  is  carried 
to  the  extent  of  rapid  but  gentle  ptyalism,  with  the  hope  of  saving  te.xture.  and 
preventing  adhesion.  The  diet  is  light  and  spare ;  the  drink  cooling  and 
acidulated. 

As  it  respects  the  local  means,  the  joint  is  placed  in  an  easy,  elevated  and  re- 
laxed position,  over  a  pillow,  or  bolster,  the  limb  being  put  up,  if  necessary,  in 
splints,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  more  certainly  insuring 
.quietude.  The  rest  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional.  If  the  affecte<i  sur- 
faces are  permitted  to  rub  against  each  other,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
effect  must  iucvW.aV^V'j  be  to  vi^^vavate  and  protract  the  morbid  action. 

Of  direct  lopVcaV  e^^ig\\e«X\o\\%\Xi^  \xiQ^V\\s^^<^x\^\jX^\viV<!^5v^^^ 
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Leeches,  however,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  necessary  only  in  the  more  urgent  cases, 
attended  with  great  pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  and  then  they  should  be  employed 
freely,  in  snch  numbers  and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  and 
the  condition  of  the  system  may  seem  to  indicate.  Cupping  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  inflamed  joints,  as  the  percussion  attending  the  operation  would  cause  more 
injury  than  benefit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pain  it  would  produce.  In  young  and 
otherwise  healthy  subjects,  especially  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  cold 
applications,  simple  or  medicated,  will  sometimes  be  exceedingly  grateful  and 
beneficial,  promoting  evaporation,  allaying  pain,  and  opposing  swelling ;  but  in 
general  warmth  combined  with  moisture  will  be  found  to  be  most  soothing  and 
agreeable,  and  should  therefore  have  the  preference.  The  best  plan,  however, 
always  is  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  or  to  change  the  applications 
whenever  they  cease  to  be  beneficial.  My  constant  practice  is  to  medicate  the 
dressing  largely  with  opium  or  laudanum,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case 
of  synovitis  where  these  articles  can  properly  be  dispensed  with.  When  these 
means  fail,  or  when  the  disease  is  making  rapid  progress,  there  is  no  remedy  so 
capable  of  affording  relief  as  a  blister,  large  enough  to  cover  in  the  whole  joint, 
well  sprinkled  with  morphia,  and  retained  until  it  has  produced  thorough  vesica- 
tion, the  parts  being  dressed  afterwards  with  a  light  emollient  poultice  or  with 
cloths  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  over  its  surface  to 
confine  heat  and  moisture. 

If  matter  form,  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  occurs  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  fully  to  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light.  It  is 
pent  np ;  it  is  not  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  must  therefore 
be  evacuated  as  early  as  possible,  before  it  has  had  time  to  cause  serious  struc- 
taral  evil.  The  incision  need  not,  nay,  must  not,  be  direct  or  large,  but  8ul>cu- 
taneous,  and  small,  and  when  this  precaution  is  observed,  and  the  orifice  is 
immediately  closed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  nothing  but  good  can  result 
from  it.  A  timid,  cautious  course  will  not  answer  here  ;  as  long  as  the  pus  is 
confined  it  must  keep  up  pain,  and  injure  the  structures  with  which  it  lies  in 
contact ;  impairing  and  ultimately  destroying  their  vitality,  and  thus  putting 
both  limb  and  life  in  imminent  peril.  The  opening  is  of  course  made  at  a  de- 
pendent part,  and  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  the  matter  ceases  to 
accumulate,  the  joint  being  well  supported  in  the  interval  by  the  bandage,  or  by 
a  roller  and  adhesive  strips.  In  some  cases,  the  joint  may  be  so  completely 
distended  with  pus  as  to  demand  imperatively  a  free  incision  for  its  relief. 

The  surgeon  need  not  always  despair  of  effecting  a  good  cure  even  after  sup- 
puration has  taken  place,  if  the  above  measures  are  cautiously  carried  out ;  the 
probability  will  certainly  be  that  the  joint  will  be  stiff,  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  an  anchylosed  joint  is  always  better  than  no  joint  at  all,  provided  of  course 
that  it  is  put  in  a  proper  position  for  future  usefulness. 

When  the  disease  has  passed  into  the  chronic  stage^  our  main  reliance  must 
be  upon  the  steady,  persistent  use  of  the  bandage,  the  douche,  stimulating  lotions, 
and  friction.  The  joint  is  showered  twice  a  day,  first  with  hot,  and  immedi- 
ately after  with  cold  water,  when,  being  dried,  it  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  some 
embrocation,  or  painted  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  and  put  up  in  a  roller, 
extending  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb.  Passive  motion  is  instituted,  and 
steadily  continued  so  as  to  afford  gentle  and  equable  compression  to  every  part, 
until  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  functions  of  the  joint.  E.xercise  must  be  taken 
upon  crutches  in  the  open  air  without  being  carried  to  fatigue  ;  and  for  a  good 
while  the  limb  must  not  be  permitted  to  sustain  the  full  weight  of  the  body.  In 
some  cases  the  joint  may  be  advantageously  strapped  with  ammoniac  and  mer- 
cnnal  plaster,  or  a  plaster  composed  of  opium  and  galbanum,  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  effused  fluids,  and  lend  support  to  the  weakened  structures.  If 
the  case  prove  obstinate,  the  remaining  symptoms  may  be  scattered  by  the  use 
of  iodide  of  potassium  with  a  minute  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  given 
three  times  a  day,  and  pushed  to  gentle  ptyalism.  When  anchylosis  is  found  to 
be  unavoidable,  all  motion  of  the  joint  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  limb  placed 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  it  should  be  in  that  event. 
voir.  I. — 63 
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I  have  said  nothing  here  of  counter-irritation  by  tartar  emetic  pustnlation, 
vesication  with  croton  oil,  and  the  use  of  issues,  the  scton,  and  the  moxa ;  because, 
although  sometimes  serviceable,  these  means  seldom  afford  the  relief  that  has 
been  so  generally  ascribed  to  them.     I  have  certainly  not,  in  my  own  practice, 
fonnd  them  of  much  advantage,  while  occasionally  I  have  thought  they  had  acted 
decidedly  prejudicially.     Pustnlation  with  tartar  emetic  is  not  only  extremely 
painful,  but  it  not  infrequently,  in  delicate  persons,  creates  nausea  and  other  dis- 
agreeable effects,  rendering  its  continuance  improper.     The  use  of  croton  oil  is 
hardly  less  objectionable.     An  issue  may  sometimes  be  established  beneficially 
directly  over  the  affected  joint  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  the  hot  iron  may  be 
drawn  linearly  over  its  surface  at  several  points,  in  a  vertical  direction.    The 
latter  operation,  however,  is  always  extremely  painful,  and  seldom  affords  any 
compensating  advantage.  The  seton  should  never  be  used  in  any  articular  disease. 

In  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections  of  the  joints,  our  reliance  must  mainly  be 
upon  the  use  of  co)chicum,  whose  virtues  here  are  unrivalled.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  colchicum  is  infallible ;  there  are,  undoubtedly,  cases 
wherein  it  either  entirely  fails,  or  in  which  its  effects  are  but  little  apparent;  but 
in  general  it  will  answer  an  admirable  purpose,  promptly  relieving  pain,  depu- 
rating the  blood,  and  expelling  or  neutralizing  the  arthritic  poison.  A  little  p^^ 
liminary  treatment  by  way  of  purgation,  if  not  also  by  venesection,  will  usually 
be  proper,  and  then  the  colchicum,  given  in  drachm  doses,  with  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia,  at  bedtime,  and  followed  by  a  gentle  laxative  late  in  the  morning,  will 
seldom  disappoint  our  highest  expectations.  The  pain  will  speedily  vanish, 
fever,  swelling,  and  stiffness  will  subside,  the  lithates  will  disappear  from  the 
urine,  and  health  will  soon  resume  its  wonted  sway.  When  there  is  much  arte- 
rial action,  as  evinced  by  a  full,  bounding,  and  frequent  pulse,  the  tincture  of 
aconite  will  come  in  play,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  four  drops  every  three  hoars, 
or  the  saturated  tincture  of  veratrum  in  from  four  to  eight  drops,  cither  alone, 
or,  as  I  generally  prefer,  in  union  with  a  minute  quantity  of  antimony,  and  the 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  powerful  diaphoretic  im- 
pression. In  the  use  of  these  several  articles,  great  caution  is  needful  that  the 
dose  is  not  carried  too  far,  or  the  remedy  continued  longer  than  is  nece8^a^T. 
Their  agency  is  potent,  and  demands  vigilance  to  keep  it  in  proper  check. 

Along  with  these  means,  with  a  view  of  neutralizing  the  acid  state  of  the 
blood,  free  use  should  be  made  of  alkalies,  of  which  the  bicarbonates  of  soda 
and  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter, 
are  the  most  eligible.  The  medicine  should  be  repeated  at  least  every  six  hoars, 
in  two  ounces  of  soft  water. 

When  the  disease  is  rebellious,  calomel  and  opium  will  be  found  serviceable, 
but  the  former  of  these  articles  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  As  a  loi-al 
application,  nothing  will  be  more  beneficial  than  soap  liniment  and  laudunuui, 
well  rubbed  in  twice  a  day,  and  retained  constantly  upon  the  affected  joint  with 
a  piece  of  flannel,  covered  with  oiled  silk.  This  may  be  succeeded,  if  the  dis- 
ease is  inclined  to  linger,  by  a  fly-blister. 

In  syphilitic  synovitis,  the  great  remedy,  as  stated  elsewhere,  is  iodide  of 
potassium,  aided,  in  obstinate  cases,  by  mercury,  carried  to  gentle  ptyalism. 
Other  means,  both  general  and  local,  and  such  as  have  already  been  adverted  to, 
are  not  to  be  neglected. 

SECT.  IV. — DROPSY  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Dropsy  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  interior  of  an  articulation,  generally 
as  a  result  of  chronic  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane.  It  is  most  common  in  the 
ginglymoid  joints,  as  the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle,  especially  the  first,  which  suf- 
fers more  frequently  in  this  way  than  any  other. 

The  causes  are  both  local  and  constitutional.  Among  the  former  may  be 
classed  different  kinds  of  accidents,  as  sprains,  blows,  concussion,  dislocation, 
and  the  presence  of  interarticular  concretions,  irritating  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  inducing  an  \iiotdm«A.^  ^^ct^\«t^  «rX\wi  vcl  \<&  veasela.    Severe  and  long  con- 
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tinucd  exercise,  attended  with  execssiTC  fatigue  in  the  joints,  may  also  excite  the 
disease. 

The  constitutional  causes  are  not  always  very  obvious.  Very  often  the  dis- 
ease is  associated  with,  or  directly  dependent  upon,  a  rheumatic  state  of  the 
system,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  consentaneous  existence  of  rheumatic  suffer- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Gout  occasionally  produces  a  similar  effect.  In 
tertiary  syphilis,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  dropsy  in  several  of  the  joints 
simultaneously,  especially  in  the  knee  and  elbow,  and  I  believe  that  such  an 
effect  will  be  more  certainly  brought  about  if  the  individual  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  courses  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  primary  affection.  When  a 
strong  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists  the  slightest  causes  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  call  it  into  action.  In  weak,  strumous  subjects,  it  is  occasionally  a 
sequel  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox.  Suppression  of  the 
cutaneous  perspiration  may  also  induce  it ;  and  in  many  cases  it  comes  on  with- 
out any  assignable  reason. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  well  marked,  the  most  prominent  and  reliable,  in 
a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  being  a  loss  of  the  natural  contour  of  the  joint,  and 
the  existence  of  a  soft,  elastic,  and  irregularly  circumscribed  swelling.  The 
skin  ordinarily  retains  its  normal  color,  and  the  motion  of  the  articulation, 
although  considerably  impeded,  is  rarely  attended  with  much  pain  or  inconveni- 
ence. The  tumor  affords  distinct  fluctuation,  and  is  most  conspicuous  where  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  are  loose  and  superficial.  In  the  wrist,  for  example,  it  is 
most  apparent  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint;  in  the  ankle,  in 
front  of  the  malleolar  processes,  a  short  distance  above  the  instep ;  in  the 
shoulder,  in  the  space  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  nmscles ;  in  the  knee, 
at  the  sides  of  the  patella.  In  the  latter,  where  the  swelling  is  often  double, 
its  shape  and  consistence  are  materially  influenced  by  the  movements  of  the 
limb,  being  softer  and  more  decidedly  fluctuating  in  extension  than  in  flexion. 
Pressure  upon  the  tumor  is  seldom  productive  of  much  pain  ;  generally,  indeed, 
it  causes  merely  a  little  uneasiness,  or  a  sense  of  tenderness.  In  cases  of  long 
standing  there  is  sometimes  considerable  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
but  this  is  uncommon. 

The  progress  of  these  dropsical  affections  is  commonly  very  chronic,  many 
months  often  elapsing  before  the  tumor  attains  any  considerable  bulk.  Some- 
times, however,  the  reverse  is  true;  in  the  knee,  in  particular,  frequently  large 
collections  occur  within  a  few  weeks.  Their  march  is  usually  most  rapid  in 
rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects,  and  after  attacks  of  the  exanthematous  fevers. 

In  regard  to  the  diagnosis^  the  history  of  the  disease,  the  change  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  joint,  the  fluctuating  and  indolent  character  of  the  swelling,  and  the 
comparative  freedom  of  motion  of  the  affected  structures,  will  generally  serve 
to  prevent  error.  Should  there,  however,  be  any  donbt  after  the  swelling  has 
been  thoroughly  scrutinized,  the  difficulty  may  at  once  be  decided  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  very  delicate  needle,  the  nature  of  the  escaping  fluid  being  character- 
istic. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  these  collections  is  not  well  determined,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  an  opportunity  is  seldom  afforded  of  inspecting  the  affected  joint. 
Enough,  however,  is  known  to  show  that  there  is  generally,  especially  in  cases 
of  long  standing,  considerable  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
with  some  degree  of  vascularity,  the  vessels  being  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  in  delicate,  arborescent  lines,  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Oc- 
casionally slight  deposits  or  patches  of  lymph  exist,  giving  the  part  a  rough, 
uneven  appearance,  but  this  is  infrequent.  The  cartilages  and  bones  present  no 
perceptible  changes,  nor  do  the  muscles  and  other  parts  around  the  joint,  except 
that  they  are  more  or  less  displaced  by  the  dropsical  distension.  When  the 
accumulation  is  very  great  the  capsular  ligaments,  pressed  upon  in  every  direc- 
tion, become  very  much  stretched  and  attenuated.  Indeed,  in  the  worst  forms 
of  the  disease  they  may  be  so  much  distended  as  to  give  way,  thus  allowing  the 
fluid  to  diffuse  itself  among  the  surrounding  structures. 

The  dropsical  fluid  is  generallj  of  a  pale,  yellowish,  «\.t«k>'n  qt  ^te^^^t  ^Oi^x^^xA 
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of  a  ropy,  nnctuons,  or  sero-olcaginous  consistence ;  sometimes  it  is  turbid,  whej- 
like,  or  sanguinolent,  and  intermixed  with  flakes,  shreds,  or  masses  of  ijmph. 
Its  quantity  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  joint,  the  duration  of 
the  case,  and  other  circumstances.  In  the  knee  it  frequently  amounts  to  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  ounces. 

The  prognosis  is  always  more  favorable,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the 
swelling  is  recent  and  small  than  when  it  is  of  long  standing,  lai^e,  and  attended 
with  serious  lesion  of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  latter  case  the  disea^  is 
often  extremely  obstinate,  and  may  become  dangerous,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  ful- 
lowed  by  disorganization  of  the  articular  cartilages  and  bones.  Anchylosis  ii 
not  uncommon. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  dropsy  of  a  joint  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  a  disease,  but,  like  dropsy  everywhere  else,  merely  a  symptom  of 
disease.  Hence,  one  of  the  very  first  and  most  important  objects  is  to  endea- 
vor to  remove  the  lesion  upon  which  the  presence  of  the  fluid  depends.  The 
question  will,  therefore,  necessarily  arise,  in  every  instance,  what  has  been  the 
origin  of  the  affection  ?  Has  it  been  local  or  constitutional  ?  Upon  the  success 
with  which  this  question  is  answered  will  mainly  depend  the  success  of  oui 
remedies. 

When  the  afiection  is  of  a  local  nature,  caused  by  a  sprain,  contusion,  or  otbei 
injury,  local  remedies  alone  will  generally  suffice  to  effect  a  cure,  especially  ij 
assisted  by  an  occasional  purge  and  a  properly  regulated  diet.  The  means  t( 
be  chiefly  relied  upon  are,  perfect  quietude  of  the  affected  joint,  embrocations 
and  vesicants.  Without  rest,  absolute  and  unconditional,  little  progress  can  b< 
made  in  any  case ;  it  should  of  course  be  conjoined  with  proper  elevation  and  ti 
easy,  relaxed  position  of  the  parts.  In  the  milder  varieties  of  dropsy,  frictioi 
with  iodinized  lotions,  soap  liniment,  camphorated  spirits,  and  mercurial  ungaent 
seldom  fail  to  make  a  rapid  and  decided  impression  upon  the  absorbent  vessel 
of  the  joint,  as  is  shown  by  the  speedy  diminution  of  the  size  and  tension  oftb 
swelling.  They  should  be  applied  at  least  twice  a  day,  being  rubbed  upon  thi 
whole  of  the  affected  surface  with  the  bare  hand  until  a  decided  glow  is  pro 
duced,  when  the  friction  should  be  discontinued,  to  be  repeated  in  the  sam 
careful,  but  efficient,  manner  at  the  next  operation.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  part 
should  be  well  supported  with  the  bandage,  extending  from  tiie  distal  extrenur 
of  the  limb,  the  compression  thus  derived  powerfully  aiding  the  reduction'of  tb 
effused  fluid.  When  it  is  evident,  from  the  gradually  decreasing  volume  of  tbi 
sac,  that  the  absorbents  have  been  fairly  roused,  the  inunctions  may  be  advan 
tageously  preceded  by  the  cold  douche,  or  by  the  hot  and  cold,  applied  in  imme 
diate  succession  ;  a  plan  which  I  have  often  seen  productive  of  the  most  salutar 
effects. 

When  there  are  evidences  of  incited  action,  as  when  the  surface  is  hot  an( 
tender,  refrigerating  lotions,  consisting  simply  of  cold  water,  or  of  water  impreg 
natcd  with  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  must  be  employed ;  for  as  long  as  thi 
capillary  vessels  are  over-active  little  benefit  can  be  hoped  for  from  sorbefacienti 
properly  so  called.     Even  leeching  and  brisk  purgation  may  then  be  necessary. 

In  obstinate  cases,  there  is  no  topical  remedy  at  all  comparable  to  a  blistei 
well  sprinkled  with  morphia,  and  left  on  until  the  epidermis  is  thoroughly  rnisd 
The  discharge  is  promoted  by  emollient  dressings,  and  the  blister  is  reapplied  a 
soon  as  the  surface  is  partly  cicatrized.  This  method  is  much  more  salutar 
than  that  of  keeping  open  the  sore  by  means  of  irritating  salves ;  it  seems  t 
exert  a  more  direct  effect  upon  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  is  at  the  same  tim 
much  less  painful,  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  all  chroni 
maladies. 

Pustulation  with  tartar  emetic  ointment  and  croton  oil,  so  much  vaunted  b 
some  practitioners,  is  generally  hurtful ;  and,  as  to  issues  and  setons,  thei 
employment  is  never  indicated,  as  the  object  may  always  be  attained  by  milde 
means. 

When  the  affection  is  of  a  rheumatic,  gouty,  syphilitic,  or  strumous  origin 
iQmedies  caVcuVat^d  V>  m^^X.  \Xi^'&^  ^n^x^  <^\2^k\!L>|^^^>ft.%  ajce  clearly  indicated 
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and  nothing  short  of  their  exhibition  will  be  likely  to  be  of  any  permanent  benefit 
Colchicam,  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  other  kindred  articles,  are  then 
the  means  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon.  AVhen  the  dropsy  is  symptomatic  of  fever, 
or  some  of  the  eruptive  diseases,  it  often  disappears  spontaneously,  as  the  patient 
improves  in  health  and  vigor,  or  readily  yields  to  mild  measures,  particularly 
tonics,  and  change  of  air.  Ordinary  hydragogue  medicines  afford  little,  if  any 
relief,  in  this  affection  in  any  of  its  forms. 

As  the  joint  will  necessarily  remain  weak  for  a  long  time  after  the  removal  of 
the  fluid,  it  should  be  well  supported  with  a  laced-cap,  fig.  479,  or  a  suitable  band- 
age, and  kept  cool  by  frequent  ablutions  with  alcohol  and  water. 
Fatigue  must  of  course  be  avoided.  Fig.  479. 

Finally,  should  the  disease  resist  the  means  now  suggested,  or 
continue  to  increase,  so  as  gradually  to  impede  the  motions  of  the 
joint,  accompanied  with  wasting  and  coldness  of  the  limb,  relief 
Bhould  be  attempted  by  evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  subcutaneous 
puncture.  The  operation  may  be  performed  either  with  a  delicate 
trocar  or  bistoury,  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  valve- 
like  opening,  which  should  be  closed,  the  moment  the  fluid  has 
been  drawn  off,  with  collodion,  a  compress,  and  bandage,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air.  The  instrument  should  be  introduced  at  the  most  dependent  and  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  swelling,  at  least  two  inches  beyond  its  boundaries,  its  point 
being  carried  along  the  cellular  tissue  until  it  reaches  the  sar,  which  is  then 
pierced  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  performed,  no  possible  injury  can  result  from 
the  operation,  while,  by  removing  the  fluid,  over  which  the  absorbents  have  no 
longer  any  control,  it  affords  the  only  chance  of  relief.  For  some  days  after  the 
operation  the  limb  is  kept  perfectly  quiet,  light  diet  is  enjoined,  and  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  prevent  inflammation.  Re-accumulation  is  guarded  against 
by  the  means  already  indicated. 

I  have  not  been  so  bold  as  to  use  injections  for  the  permanent  cure  of  this 
affection,  convinced  that  the  practice  must  be  fraught  with  danger.  The  article 
which  has  l>een  used  for  this  purpose,  by  Velpeau,  Bonnet,  and  others,  is  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  diluted  with  two,  three,  or  fx/ur  parts  of  water,  introduced  subcu- 
taneously  with  a  syringe,  to  the  amount  of  several  ounces,  and  retained  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  joint  being  pressed  slightly  during  its  sojourn,  in  order  to  bring 
the  solution  fully  in  contact  with  the  diseased  sac.  It  is  then  permitted  to  flow 
off  spontaneously,  when  the  opening  is  carefully  closed,  and  the  case  treated 
upon  general  antiphlogistic  principles. 

Of  the  safety,  and,  consequently,  the  propriety  of  this  operation,  great  doubt  is 
entertained  by  many  practitioners,  and,  1  think,  justly  so  ;  for,  although  it  has 
unquestionably  succeeded  in  some  cases,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  others  it 
has  been  followed  by  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  to  imperil  both  limb  and 
life. 

SECT.  V. — MOVABLE  BODIES  WITHIN  THE  JOINTS. 

Yarious  kinds  of  bodies,  mostly  movable,  but  sometimes  adherent,  are  liable 
to  form  in  the  cavity  of  the  joints,  where,  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
op|)08ing  surfaces,  they  become  a  source  of  much  annoyance,  and  sometimes 
even  of  intense  suffering.  Ambrose  Pare,  in  1558,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  them.  They  are  divisible  into  several  classes,  differing 
materially  in  their  structure. 

1.  Those  bodies,  usually  known  under  the  name  of  interarticular  cartilagea, 
or  osseous  concretions,  have  been  met  with  in  various  joints,  particularly  in  those 
of  the  knee,  elbow,  wrist,  and  jaw,  the  first,  however,  being  apparently  their 
favorite  seat,  for  it  is  there  that  they  occur  most  frequently,  and  that  they  attain 
their  greatest  bulk.  The  orbicular  joints  rarely  suffer  from  them ;  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  admit  of  easy  explanation,  although  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
depends  mainly  upon  the  conformation  of  the  articular  surfaces  opposing  their 
development  in  the  one  case,  and  favoring  it  in  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine why  the  tibio-femoral  articulation  should  suffer  t^o  Qv\i<iVv  mot^  lt^^^\^^ 
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in  this  way  than  any  other  joints  of  its  class,  nnlei 
larger  size  and  its  greater  liability  to  all  kinds  of  in^ 
matioii  in  its  liiiiog  menibraue. 

The  size,  number,  form,  color,  consistence,  and 
liable  to  niucb  diversity.  In  the  knee,  where  tbej 
sometimes  acquire  tbe  dimeDsions  of  the  patella, 
mouly  they  arc  much  smaller.  Their  number  ia  g 
their  volume.  When  very  large  there  ia  often  onl 
eircum stances  tberc  may  be  as  many  as  a  dozen 
In  one  ease,  as  many  as  sixty  were  found.  The 
known  to  be  removed  from  one  joint  was  thirty-eig 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg.  Tbey  ore,  for  the  n 
or  pale  straw  color;  while  tlieir  consistence,  like  t 
of  fibro-cartilage  to  that  of  bone,  with  every  pc 
Their  shape  is  generally  very  much  modified  by  t 
are  developed.  Thus,  in  the  knee  they  are  oftei 
an  irregularly  flattened  figure,  not  nnhke  that  of  t 
disk,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  othi 
line  of  the  condyles  of  the  feomr  and  the  head 
again,  even  in  the  knee,  they  are  of  a  lenticali 
Consisting  usually  of  a  single  mass,  they  ore  sodi 
lobules,  connected  together  by  a  kind  of  condeni 
surface  may  be  perfectly  smooth,  or  partly  sniooth 
seen  specimens  which  presented  numerous  hollows 
giving  them  a  porous  aspect.  Their  weight  depen 
ture. 

The  structure  of  these  bodies  varies.  In  their 
fibrous,  but  as  they  advance  in  ago  they  assume 
ultimately  that  of  osseous  matter.  The  process  c 
bono  is  generally  very  gradual,  and  almost  alwa 
concretion,  though  occasionally  it  displays  itself  sii 
and  at  the  pcripher}',  or  first  at  the  surface  and  afti 
several  sucli  bodies  coexist  it  often  happens  that  t 
in  their  development ;  some  being  conipnratively  : 
laginous  nature,  and  others  very  hard  and  osseouc 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  structures  is  ii 
deposit  of  plasma.  This  mottcr  no  doubt  soon 
constantly  compressed  by  the  opposing  surfaces  of 
into  the  peculiar  shape  which  is  found  to  disti 
have  attoincd  their  maturity.  'Whon  the  friction 
generally  be  proportionately  smooth,  if  not  acti 
BLstenec  will  also  be  more  dense  than  when  the  p 
the}'  are  susceptible  of  various  transformations  si 

firiate  circulation,  and  also  that  this  circulation  Co 
ose  their  attachment  to  the  synovial  membrane,  v 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  originally  developed,  nc 
tissue,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  the  excessit 
substance  being  altogether  incompatible  with  si 
period  they  become  loose,  or  floating,  is  not  di 
probably  depends  very  much  upon  the  amount  of 
Jected  in  the  different  movements  of  the  articu 
doubtless  contributes  to  their  detachment  is  the  t 
pericnce  after  their  development  has  reached  th 
point.  Their  primitive  connection  is  usually  effei 
short,  narrow  pedicle. 

The  size  and  shape  of  these  bodies  are  well 
drawing  of  several  in  a  collection  of  thirty-eight,  f 
John  T.  Berry,  of  Kentucky,  who  removed  them 
Fence,  from  the  left  knee  of  a  colored  man  upwar< 
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When  qoita  joang,  be  received  a  slight  injory  upon  the  joint,  which,  though  not 
painful,  was  soon  followed  by  considerable  enlargement.  Two  years  prior  to  the 
opunttioQ  performed  for  bis  relief,  he  perceived  a  small,  roand,  movable  tnmor, 
immediately  above  the  external  condyle,  which  was  followed  in  about  twelve  months 

Fig.  481. 


^        ^ 
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by  two  others  jast  above  the  inner  part  of  the 
knee.  These  swelliags  gave  him  but  little  trou- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  some  stiCFness  iu  the 
articulation.  Occasionally,  however,  the  exter- 
nal one  changed  its  position,  slipping  round  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  above  the  patella,  where  it  interfered  so  mnch 
with  his  progression  that  the  man  was  immediately  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  push 
it  back  to  its  original  position.  An  incision  being  made  into  the  external  tumor, 
the  concretions  were  readily  extracted,  having  all  been  contained  in  one  sac,  of  a 
dense,  firm  consistence,  which  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
and  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  There  were  thirty-eight  alto- 
gether, from  the  volume  .of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet's  cg^,  of  a  whitish,  glistening 
appearance,  rough  or  pitted  on  the  surface,  and  of  various  configarationB,  as 
spherical,  oval,  lobalated,  or  angular.  Fig.  481  exhibits  several  bodies  of  this 
kind  as  they  lie  in  the  joint  attached  to  the  synovial  membrane.  The  specimen 
is  in  my  collection. 

The  81/mptoma  which  announce  the  presence  of  interarticular  bodies  arc  often 
80  well  manced  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be  deceived  by  them.  This  is  par- 
Ucnlarly  tme  when  they  occur  in  the  knee.  There  arc,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  cases  whero  the  nature  of  the  disorder  is  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  at  all 
events  for  a  time,  the  most  carcfal  examination.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  intruder,  if  large,  will  cause  but  little  pain,  whereas  if  it  is  small,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  slipping  about,  or  of  becoming  wedged  in  between  the  articular  sur- 
&Ges,  it  will  occasion  severe  suffering,  followed,  if  the  accident  is  frequently 
repeated,  by  violent  synovitis.  When,  for  example,  the  interarticular  substance 
gets  behind  the  patella,  as  the  patient  is  standing  or  walking,  ho  is  often  seized 
with  a  sudden  pain,  and  is  instantly  compelled  to  sit  down,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self from  falling.  In  the  night,  his  sleep  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any  inadver- 
tent movement  of  the  limb  that  may  fuvor  displacement  of  the  concretion ;  and 
when  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  is  attended  with  much  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments,  any  accident  of  the  kind,  however  trivial,  is  almost  sure  to 
produce  excruciating  agunj,  often  attended  with  syncope. 

When  the  extraneous  substance  gets  in  the  habit  of  slipping  about,  it  is  sure 
not  only  to  create  pain,  keeping  the  joint  constantly  tender  and  uncomfortable, 
but  also  enlargement,  both  by  interstitial  deposits  iu  the  surrounding  structures 
and  increase  of  synovial  fluid.  The  intumescence,  however,  is  rarely  so  great  as 
to  prevent  the  surgeon  from  feeling  the  concretion,  or  ^iiahm^itftba^^.^^^^i^'via 
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point  to  another.  In  the  knee,  it  generally  forniB  a,  i 
of  the  patella,  more  frequciitlf  on  the  external  thsn  i 
diBtinguishable  both  by  the  sight  and  touch.  Cases 
a  particular  part  of  the  joint,  it  becomes  compara 
being  so  comfortable  as  to  iniaf^no  he  has  got  rid  ol 
ever,  usually  very  brief,  it  leaves  its  lurking  place  i 
causing  a  renewal  of  all  the  former  trouble. 

As  the  affection  progresses,  the  joint  becomes  mo 
and  feeble ;  the  synovial  membrane,  constantly  frett 
cretion,  poars  out  an  additional  quantity  of  its  app 
ments  become  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  patient,  at  firs 
rendered  permanently  lame  and  helpless. 

The  most  important  diagnoalic  signs  are  the  BUd< 
is  deprifed  of  its  use,  the  severity  of  the  concomit 
surgeon  to  feel,  see,  and  push  about  the  concretion 
the  patient  can  generally  relieve  himself  by  his  own 
of  the  disease,  the  abKuce  of  external  injury,  and  t 
symptoms  from  the  most  trivial  ci  ream  stances,  afford 
of  the  character  of  the  affection. 

Although  the  complaint  under  consideration  is  t 
as  it  often  materially  interferes  with  the  movcme. 
occurs,  and  does  not  admit  of  permanent  relief,  exi 
which  is  itself  always  basardous,  we  cannot  be  too  c 
nosis.  The  removal  of  the  concretion,  by  the  ab 
impossible. 

Trealment. — The  treatment  is  palliative  and  rai 
is  moderately  large,  or  if,  whatever  its  size  may  be,  i 
and  not  to  occasion  any  material  inconvenience,  oi 
barrassment  in  the  functions  of  the  joint,  the  most  ji 
alone,  care  being  taken  to  support  the  parts  with  a  1 
able  contrivance,  calculated  to  prevent  the  substance 
doing  barm.  The  relief  thus  afforded,  however,  is 
we  arc,  therefore,  compelled  to  adopt  olher  and  moi 

Great  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  nse  of 
these  inte particular  bodies,  and  not  without  just  r 
all  interference  of  the  kind  is  eminently  dangerous 
remark,  however,  is  more  particularly  applicable  ti: 
the  joints  ;  that  is,  by  direct  incision,  an  operation  ' 
the  most  serious  consecjuences,  and  which  should,  tt' 
discarded.  We  have  no  elaborate  statistics  to  show  t 
but  enough  is  known  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mim 
fearful,  judging  from  the  number  of  fatal  cases  and 
have  appeared  in  the  journals  of  this  and  other  count 
precaution  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  preparat 
the  operation  was  performed  with  the  greatest  possi 
result  was  often  most  disastrous ;  or,  if  the  patient 
the  most  anxious  attendance  that  his  safety  was  G 
true,  occasionally  got  well  without  a  solitary  untowt 
ample,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Berry,  above  reft 
such  a  case  cannot  he  used  as  an  argument  in  favor 

Nunc  of  these  objections  lie  against  the  operat 
neously  by  Qoyrand  and  Syme,  in  which,  the  knife 
taneoQsly,  there  is  no  admission  of  air,  and  consequci 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  importance,  even  here,  to 
rigid  preliminary  course  of  tpeatment.  With  this  vi 
the  house  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  with  the  affected  j 
dition  ;  the  bowels  and  secretions  should  receive  cai 
should  be  perfectly  ^laia  and  simple,  all  animal  fo< 
dieted. 
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The  subcutaneous  section  of  the  knee  will  sen^e  as  a  type  of  the  operation  upon 
the  other  joints.  The  limb  being  extended  upon  a  table,  the  foreign  body  is 
brought  to  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  patella,  beneath  the  large  external 
muscle,  where  it  is  to  be  securely  held  by  an  assistant,  cither  with  the  fiugers 
or  with  an  acupuncture  needle,  while  the  surgeon  introduces  a  long,  narrow 
bistoury,  from  above  downwards,  into  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  then  freely. 
divided,  so  as  to  permit  the  concretion  to  be  poshed  through  the  opening  into  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  among  the  structures  exterior  to  the  joint,  entirely 
beyond  the  serous  lining.  The  puncture  is  covered  with  collodion,  and  a  com- 
press is  gently  bound  upon  the  knee,  between  it  and  the  concretion,  the  object 
being  to  promote  speedy  union  of  the  edges  of  the  articular  wound.  The  limb 
is  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  free  use  being  made  of  cold  water-dressing  and  other 
antiphlogistics.  When  the  inner  wound  is  healed,  the  extraneous  substance  may 
be  removed  by  simple  incision ;  or,  if  not  in  a  condition  to  cause  inconvenience^ 
it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  new  position,  where  it  will  soon  become  im- 
bedded in  plastic  material,  and  so  prove  comparatively  harmless.  In  some  cases, 
iDdeed,  it  is  speedily  absorbed. 

The  statistics  collected  by  Hippolyte  Larrey  show  that  the  sabcatancous 
operation  for  the  removal  of  these  bodies  is  by  no  means  so  safe  as  has  been 
generally  supposed.  The  total  number  of  cases  was  167,  of  which  129  were  by 
direct  incision,  and  38  by  indirect,  or  subcutaneous.  Of  the  former,  96  were 
cured,  5  failed,  and  28  died ;  of  the  latter,  19  recovered,  14  were  unsuccessful, 
and  5  perished. 

2.  The  movable  joints  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  gouty  concretions^  which, 
from  their  color  and  consistence,  have  received  the  name  of  chalk-stones.  They 
are  composed  of  urate  of  soda,  a  peculiar  fatty  matter,  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  an  old  man,  whom 
I  examined  some  years  ago,  I  found  these  concretions  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
joints  of  the  body,  in  small  amorphous  masses,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  of  a  soft, 
unctuous  consistence.  Sometimes  they  are  perfectly  smooth  and  round  ;  more 
commonly,  however,  they  are  rough  and  irregular,  grooved  or  nodulated.  They 
are  generally  small,  but  have  been  observed  of  the  volume  of  an  ^^g.  Their 
origin  is  always  connected  with  a  gouty  diathesis. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  concretion  is  chiefly  constitutional,  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  with  which  its  origin  is  so  intimately  associated. 
Colchicum  and  aconite,  with  an  occasional  mercurial  purge,  and  free  use  of 
lemon-juice,  constitute  the  chief  remedies.  For  a  long  time,  means  should  be 
employed  to  depurate  the  blood,  and  to  keep  up  a  healthy  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  with  an  active  condition  of  the  renal  secretion.  If  the  joint  ulcerate,  or 
threaten  to  do  so,  extrusion  should  be  effected ;  in  the  former  case,  by  direct 
incision,  in  the  latter  by  the  subcutaneous  method. 

.  3.  The  synovial  membrane  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  fibrous  tumors.  They 
occur  in  different  joints,  but  ])rincipally  in  that  of  the  knee,  where  several  some- 
times exist  together,  varying  from  the  volume  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  large  almond. 
On  one  occasion,  several  years  ago,  I  removed  a  growth  of  this  description,  which 
was  fully  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  It  was  of  an  elongated,  flattened,  pyriform 
shape,  and  was  attached,  by  a  short,  narrow  pedicle,  to  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  inner  condyle.  The  patient,  a  man  of  twenty-seven,  had  labored  under 
synovial  irritation  for  many  years,  attended  with  partial  anchylosis,  and  much 
pain  and  tenderness,  which  were  always  aggravated  upon  the  slightest  exertion. 
A  subcutaneous  incision  being  made  into  the  articulation,  the  tumor  was  detached 
by  a  few  turns  of  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  immediately  extracted  with  a  very 
delicate,  slender  pair  of  forceps.  The  wound,  closed  with  collodion,  healed  by 
the  first  intention,  no  untoward  symptom  occurring,  as  far  as  the  joint  was  con- 
cerned. Some  erysipelas,  however,  appeared  upon  the  skin,  and  a  week  afterwards 
a  large  abscess  formed  at  the  inner  and  middle  part  of  the  thigh,  which  somewhat 
retarded  recovery.  Another  tumor,  doubtless  of  a  similar  nature,  was  found 
occupying  the  deeper  portion  of  the  joint,  but,  dreading  farther  interference,  it 
was  thought  best  not  to  meddle  with  it.  The  functions  of  the  knee  were  mucb 
improved  bjr  the  operation. 
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all  these  structures,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
generally  pursues  a  chronic  course,  although  occasionally  it  proceeds  with  so 
much  rapidity  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  distinction  of  an  acute  malady.  However 
this  may  be,  it  seldom  stops  until  it  has  produced  the  most  extensive  textural 
ravages,  consisting  in  the  destruction,  either  partial  or  complete,  of  the  affected 
articulation.  Constitutional  involvement  is  usually  well-marked,  especially  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  when  it  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  serious 
lesion  of  some  of  the  internal  viscera,  as  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  mesenteric  gan- 
glions. The  disease,  as  the  name  imports,  is  essentially  of  a  strumous  nature, 
and  can  therefore  occur  only  in  persons  of  a  strumous  diathesis. 

The  joints  which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  from  tuberculosis  are  the  movable 
ones,  particularly  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist.  Those  of  the  tarsus 
are  also  remarkably  liable  to  it.  Sometimes  several  joints  snffer  simultaneously, 
and  instances  occur  in  which  the  disease  is,  apparently,  hereditary. 

Etiology, — The  exciting  causes  of  this  affection  are,  in  general,  exceedingly 
obscure.  Indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  are  utterly  inscrutable. 
The  surgeon,  it  is  true,  is  often  told  that  the  patient,  perhaps  weeks  or  months 
before  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  phenomena,  received  some  injury,  as 
a  blow,  fall,  or  kick,  or  that  the  affected  joint  had  been  sprained,  bruised,  or 
twisted ;  but  my  experience  is  that  such  information  is  usually  little  reliable,  or 
that,  if  such  an  occurrence  really  did  happen,  it  exerted  little,  if  any,  influence 
in  developing  the  complaint.  Unless  very  severe,  such  accidents  would  no  more 
provoke  tuberculosis  of  a  joint  than  a  similar  injury  of  the  chest  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  the  head  tuberculosis  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

Exposure  to  cold,  intense  or  protracted,  is  a  powerful  cause  of  this  disease, 
and  is  particularly  apt  to  prove  pernicious  in  persons  of  feeble  constitution,  with 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  The  influence  of  this  agency  in  exciting 
pulmonary  phthisis  has  long  been  recognized  by  practitioners.  Living  in  damp, 
under-ground,  ill-lighted,  and  ill- ventilated  apartments  operates  in  a  similar 
manner.  Simple  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  suddenly  induced, 
as  when  an  individual  is  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air,  is  also  liable  to  pro- 
duce the  disease,  especially  in  one  predisposed  to  its  occurrence. 

In  many  cases  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of 
unwholesome  food,  chronic  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  imperfect  assimi- 
lation, or  inadequate  nutrition,  however  occasioned.  Protracted  courses  of  mer- 
cury, establishing  a  severe  drain  upon  the  system,  followed  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  plastic  elements  of  the  blood,  may  lead  to  similar  results.  The  same  is 
true,  though  .the  circumstance  does  not  always  readily  admit  of  proof,  of  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  copious  and  protracted  hemorrhages,  infantile  chol- 
era, chronic  diarrhoea,  scarlatina,  measles,  smallpox,  and  of  typhoid,  intermittent, 
and  other  fevers ;  in  short,  of  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  enfeeble  the 
system  and  degrade  the  blood. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  rheumatism  is  a  common  cause  of  this 
disease,  but  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  have  myself  never  had  any  evidence. 
The  fact  is  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  this  affection  ever  exerts  such  an  influ- 
ence ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  tuberculosis  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  rheumatic  subjects,  and,  in  the  second,  that,  when  disease  of  the  joints 
shows  itself  in  persons  of  this  description,  it  is  very  different  from  the  strumous 
disorder  under  consideration. 

Persons  of  fair  complexion,  light  hair  and  eyes,  a  delicate  skin,  and  a  languid 
circulation,  with  a  tendency  to  eruptions  of  the  scalp  and  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  ganglions,  are' most  prone  to  tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  In  many  cases 
the  strumous  diathesis  exists  in  a  marked  degree,  the  tumid  lip  and  belly,  the 
long  eyelashes,  the  cold  extremities,  the  flattened  shape  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  affording  unmistakable  evidence  of 
its  presence. 

No  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  this  disease  can  fail  to  notice  the 
different  temperaments  of  those  who  are  most  prone  to  its  attacks.  These  are, 
according  to  my  observation,  the  sanguine  and  the  lymphatic,  or  a  combination 
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of  these.     In  the  former,  the  characteristics  are,  a  n 

a  well- developed  muscular  system,  n-ith  a  tendency  fi 
of  embonpoint,  a  vigorous  circulation  of  the  skin 
active  state  of  the  intellect.  In  the  latter  everytb 
The  face  is  pale,  often  swollen  and  pasty,  the  mnsc 
feet  are  habitually  cold,  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  I 
and  the  mind  is  sluggish.  In  both,  bnt  more  partU 
belly  and  npper  lip  are  often  remarkably  tumid,  and  i 
cular  diathesis.  These  two  varieties  of  temperame 
deserve  careful  consideration,  as  they  form  the  has 
indications  in  the  disease  in  question. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  morbid  c 
ease  vary  accordiog  to  the  different  stages  of  its  pr 
fatal  in  its  tncipiency,  all  that  va  know  of  these  chan 
learned  accidentally,  by  examining  the  bodies  of  tl 
maladies.  Enough,  however,  has  been  ascertained 
differ  materially,  if  any,  from  those  of  ordinary  ii 
membrane,  which  is  commonly  first  implicated  in  thi 
dence  of  slight  vascularity,  a  few  delicat«,  stragglinf 
being  observable  upon  its  surface,  and,  in  most  cases 
aoficncd,  not  uniformly,  but  at  certain  points.  An 
often  imparted  to  it,  from  the  deposit  of  lymph,  whicl 
quite  freely,  soon  assumes  a  pulpy  consistence  and  a 
occasionally  it  verges  upon  greenish.  Sometimes 
filamentous.  The  articular  cartilage,  if  seriously  ii: 
is  of  a  dull  whitish,  or  slightly  greyish  aspect,  and  sc 
and  partially  separated  from  its  osseous  connections 
of  the  bones  is  abnormally  vascular,  light,  porous,  h 
easily  Jiroken  and  cut.  Not  infrequently  its  cells  a 
tubercular  matter,  of  a  semi-solid,  caseous  consistei 
senls  itself  in  the  form  of  distinct  masses,  free  or 
larger  than  a  millet-seed.  The  ligaments  usually  si 
red,  tumefied,  and  softened.  The  synovial  fluid  is 
titj-.  Imt  rarely  to  any  considerable  extent. 

As  the  malady  advances,  the  alterations  above  i 

Fig.  4B4. 
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tinctly  defined;  the  disorfj^nizing  process  being  now  in  full  play,  its  devastating 
effects  are  plainly  visible  in  every  portion  of  the  joint.  The  lymph  gradually 
increases  in  quantity,  and  is  often  intermixed  with  a  little  sero-purulent  matter, 
or  thick  greenish-looking  pus.  The  synovial  membrane  is  partially  destroyed, 
and  what  remains  is  of  an  opaque,  muddy,  and  ragged  appearance.  The  carti- 
lage is  ulcerated,  pulpified,  discolored,  perforated,  and  almost  completely  detached. 
The  bony  structure  is  very  red,  soft,  carious,  rough,  and  easily  crumbled.  The 
ligaments  exhibit  well-marked  signs  of  inflammation,  being  loose  and  spongy 
at  one  point,  attenuated  at  another,  and  perhaps  thickened  or  hypertrophied  at 
a  third. 

The  microscopical  appearances  of  ulcerated  cartilage  and  carious  bone,  the 
result  of  changes  wrought  during  the  progress  of  strumous  disease  of  the  joints, 
are  well  shown  in  figs.  484  and  485,  from  Harwell. 

The  disease  having  reached  its  acme,  the  structures  of  the  joint  are  completely 
subverted,  with  hardly  any  trace  of  their  original  appearances.  Pus  is  now 
usually  seen,  often,  indeed,  in  large  quantity,  with  all  the  qualities  of  strumous 
matter.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  for,  at  times,  it  is  thick  and 
pultaceons,  caseous,  ichorous,  or  sero-sanguinolent.  In  some  instances  it  is  very 
thin,  and  almost  black,  evidently  from  the  effects  of  the  necrosed  condition  of  the 
bones. 

If  death  takes  place  after  a  process  of  recovery  has  been  set  up,  the  joint  will 
be  found  to  be  filled  by  a  white,  fibrous,  organized  substance,  the  extremities  of 
the  bones  being  anchylosed,  or  firmly  attached  by  new  matter  to  the  surrounding 
structures.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  new  socket  to  be  formed,  and  yet  this  is  not 
impossible.  In  time,  the  artificial  joint  may  admit  of  considerable  motion,  but, 
in  general,  this  is  extremely  restricted.  Occasionally  an  imperfect  ligament  is 
formed  round  the  bony  remnants,  and  the  surface  of  these  bony  remnants  may 
even  become  slightly  tipped  with  cartilage.  Finally,  osseous  growths — short, 
irregular,  and  friable — sometimes  make  their  appearance  upon  the  bones,. in  the 
vicinity  of  the  former  disease. 

The  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  strumous  disease  of  the  joints  usually  exhibit 
serious  pathological  changes  in  some  of  the  internal  organs.  These  changes 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  tubercular  cachexy,  which  is  generally  so  well  marked 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  local  malady,  and  they  exist  in  various  forms  and 
degrees  in  different  structures.  The  most  common  are  tubercular  deposits  and 
dropsical  effusions,  which  are  rarely  entirely  absent  in  any  case,  especially  if  of 
long  standing. 

Tubercles  of  the  lungs  are  very  common  ;  they  often  exist  in  great  numbers, 
especially  in  the  summits  of  these  organs,  and  they  always  exhibit  the  same 
characters  as  in  ordinary  phthisis.  Cavities  sometimes  form,  but  death  usually 
occurs  before  they  attain  any  considerable  magnitude.  The  bronchial  ganglions 
generally  participate  in  the  pulmonary  disease,  being  enlarged  and  tuberculized. 
Occasionally  extensive  adhesions  are  found  between  the  lung  and  costal  pleura, 
with  or  without  serous  and  other  effusions.     The  heart  is  seldom  affected. 

The  peritoneum  is  sometimes  extensively  tuberculized,  and  considerable  quani 
titles  of  water  are  often  found  in  its  cavity.  In  children,  the  lymphatic  gan- 
glions of  the  pelvis  and  mesentery  are  liable  to  suffer  from  strumous  deposits, 
and  similar  changes  are  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  spleen.  The  liver  is  often 
cirrhosed  and  hypertrophied.  Now  and  then  the  glands  of  Peyer  suffer.  The 
pancreas,  stomach,  and  genito-urinary  organs  are  usually  sound.  The  blood  is 
very  thin,  and  deficient  in  fibrin  and  coloring  matter.  The  lower  extremities, 
and  even  the  hands,  face,  and  genital  organs  are,  at  times,  anasareous,  especially 
when  the  system  has  been  worn  out  by  tubercular  disease  of  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

Tuberculosis  of  a  joint,  as  the  name  correctly  implies,  is  essentially  a  scrofu- 
lous disease ;  but,  like  phthisis,  it  is  a  mere  local  expression  of  a  constitutional 
vice.  Take  away  this  vice,  this  strumous  dyscrasia,  and  in  either  case  no  local 
disorder  can  arise. 

The  existence  of  tubercular  disease  in  an  organ  does  not  necessarilY  im^^l^  vcl 
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that  organ  the  existence  of  tnbercular  deposits 
example,  there  ia  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  yet  no  01 
character  of  that  malady,  would  deny  it  such  a  paren 
of  the  skin  there  U  undoubtedly  scrofulous  action, 
determined,  any  secretion  of  tubercular  matter.  W 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joints  it  probably  depoi 
ncr  as  when  it  invades  the  tonics  of  the  eye ;  and 
occurs  when  tt  takes  its  rise  in  the  cartilaginous  tissu' 
it  commences  in  the  osseous  structnres,  there  ia  oftei 
kind,  similar  to  that  which  ia  so  frequently  met  with  i 
of  the  spine  and  foot,  and  also  in  the  articular  estre 
bones,  indepen4cntly  of  articular  implication. 

Symplomafology. — In  regard  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  sake  of  more  definite  description,  be  divided  into 

In  the  first  stage,  the  patient's  suffering  is  gencrall; 
referred  to  the  effects  of  cold,  rheumatism,  or  some  sli 
chief  complaint  consists  in  some  trivial  pain,  either 
fixed  or  steady,  but  wandering  and  intermittent,  and  1 
bations.  If  swelling  is  present,  it  is  also  very  insignifi 
somewbat  stiff,  and  the  patient  is  easily  fatigued  by  eX' 
is  unimpoired,  or  only  slightly  implicated. 

By  degrees  these  symptoms  assume  a  more  threi 
disease  has  now  attained  its  second  stage,  as  is  indicat 
in  the  affected  structures.  The  pain  is  now  more  seve 
and  deep-seated,  and  commonly  requires  active  means 
is  annoyed  wilh  spasmodic  twitches,  especially  at  ni 
becomes  sensibly  wasted  and  flabby.  The  joint  is 
swelling,  attended  with  marked  deformity  and  flue 
presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  synovial  fluid,  or  t 
The  parts  feel  abnormally  hot,  and  there  is  commonly 
appearance  of  the  skin,  which  induced  the  older  si 
"while  swelling."  There  is  also,  in  this  stage,  u.sual 
ment  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  The  constitutional  1 
with  the  local  affection.  The  appetite  and  sleep  are 
irregular,  and  there  arc  occasional  paroxysms  of  fevei 
tion  and  general  discomfort. 

In  tlie  third  stage  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms,  b 
strongly  denotive  of  the  horrible  ravages  of  the  morl 
surrounding  structures  arc  swollen  and  enlarged  to  tl 
coIor<'d,  immovable,  exquisitely  tender  and  painful,  disi 
synovial  fluid,  aud  freely  fluctuating  under  presgnre. 
of  the  articulating  surfaces  generally  exists,  addinj 
deformily.  The  pent-up  matter,  gradually  approach 
spontaneously  evacuated,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
resulting  sinuses,  always  slow  in  hcaliug,  often  continu 
there  is  much  diseased  or  dead  bone. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  accompany  this 
irritation.  The  patient,  at  least  for  a  time,  has  regu 
the  face  is  flushed,  the  pnlse  is  excited,  the  sleep  is 
during  the  night,  is  drenched  with  copious  sweats. 
the  fiCrerigth  declines,  and  the  bowels  are  harassed  v 
Thus  life  may  he  gradually  worn  out  by  exhaustion,  or 
reaction  may  take  place,  followed,  sometimes  even  in  1 
by  ultimate  recovery. 

Suppuration,  howcpor,  does  not  always  take  place 
plaint,  or,  if  it  does,  there  is  either  very  little  matter, 
absorbed  as  not  to  produce  any  characteristic  sym 
occasioniilly  even  when  the  greatest  ravages  have  bee 
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Other  cases,  again,  also  infrequent,  it  is  formed  both  externally  and  internally. 
However  this  may  be,  the  structures  over  and  around  the  affected  joint  always 
participate  in  the  morbid  action,  becoming  hard,  condensed,  and  enlarged  from 
interstitial  deposits. 

The  matter  in  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints  is  generally  more  fluid  than 
ordinary  pus,  and  also  of  a  more  greenish  tinge.  In  fact,  it  very  closely  resembles 
the  contents  of  a  cold  abscess,  or  the  pus  of  a  pulmonary  cavern.  It  is  often 
intermixed  with  small  whitish  particles,  not  unlike  grains  of  soft  boiled  rice,  with 
flakes  of  lymph,  or  even  with  small  clots  of  blood,  especially  when  the  antecedent 
inflammation  has  been  unusually  severe,  or  the  parts  have  been  roughly  handled. 
Now  and  then  it  contains  the  debris  of  articular  cartilage,  ligamentous  tissue, 
or  osseous  matter.  The  pus,  when  long  confined,  is  sometimes  very  fetid.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  entirely  free  from  odor.  Received  into  a  vessel,  and 
permitted  to  stand  for  a  while,  it  generally  separates  into  two  parts,  one  at  the 
bottom,  solid  and  granular ;  the  other  at  the  top,  fluid,  and  of  a  pale  whcj-like 
or  oleaginous  aspect.  When  an  abscess  of  this  kind  has  once  fully  emptied 
itself,  the  subsequent  discharge  is  often  of  a  gleety  character,  ichorous,  or  thin 
and  bloody. 

The  quantity  of  matter  may  be  very  small,  or  so  abundant  as  gradually  but 
surely  to  exhaust  the  system.  At  times  the  suppuration  is  almost  entirely 
suspended,  perhaps,  indeed,  for  several  months,  when,  either  suddenly  or  gra- 
dually, it  reappears,  and  becomes  as  profuse  as  before.  Once  established,  it  has 
no  special  limit  as  to  its  duration,  but  may  last,  with  hardly  any  interruption,  for 
years.  Whenever  the  discharge  is  unusually  protracted,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
there  is  serious  and  obstinate  caries  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  joint,  especially 
if  it  is  attended  with  the  occasional  escape  of  gritty  substance. 

Prognosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  joints  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease,  which, 
after  having  persisted  for  an  indefinite  period,  terminates  either  in  recovery  or  in 
death.  The  recovery  may  be  complete,  both  as  it  regards  the  part  and  system, 
or,  the  local  action  disappearing,  the  joint  may  be  left  weak  and  anehylosed,  and 
the  general  health  regain  its  original  vigor ;  or,  as  not  infrequently  happens, 
particularly  after  the  process  of  disorganization  has  commenced,  both  the  articu- 
lation and  the  constitution  may  remain  for  a  long  time,  if  not  permanently,  in  a 
degraded  and  crippled  condition. 

Many  circumstances,  mostly  of  an  individual  nature,  conspire  to  influence  the 
prognosis  in  this  disease.  So  much,  in  truth,  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner.  Much  will, 
doubtless,  depend,  in  every  instance,  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and,  above  all,  the  duration  of  the  malady. 
Age  also  exercises  an  important  influence.  It  is  well  known  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  children  will  live  longer,  and  also  stand  a  much  bettor  chance 
of  recovery,  than  young  adults  and  middle-aged  subjects,  in  whom,  especially 
the  latter,  the  disease  often  proceeds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  sometimes 
ending  fatally  in  a  few  months.  When  the  constitution  is  naturally  feeble,  or 
when  it  has  been  rendered  so  by  the  intensity  of  the  local  suffering,  the  proba- 
bility of  an  unfavorable  termination  will  be  much  increased.  Imperfect  alimen- 
tation, however  induced,  is  another  source  of  mischief,  both  as  it  respects  the 
part  and  system.  Intercurrent  maladies,  such  as  typhoid,  int^Tmittent,  and 
eruptive  fevers,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  erysipelas,  often  retard  recovery,  or 
hasten  the  fatal  crisis.  These  and  other  diseases,  by  establishing  a  drain  upon 
the  system,  already  exhausted  by  the  local  suffering,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  mortality  in  strumous  affections  of  the  joints.  When  the  disorder  proves 
fatal  without  such  intervention,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  death  is  directly 
due  to  the  depressing  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  lymphatic  ganglions, 
spleen,  or  peritoneum,  which  is  so  liable  to  show  itself  under  such  circumstances. 

Much  of  the  mortality  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  most  of  the  bad  effects,  both 
temporary  and  permanent,  which  it  entails  upon  the  affected  articulation,  results 
from  neglect  of  appropriate  management,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
disorganizing  process.     Properly  treated  at  its  beginning,  it  is,  generally,  as 
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remediable  as  any  ordinary  chronic  inflammation,  althoagh  not,  perhaps,  to 
promptly.     The  morbid  action  receding,  the  effused  materials  are  gradoallj  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  parts  restored  to  their  normal  functions.     Arrived  at  its  second 
stage,  hardly  any  course  of  medication,  however  judiciously  applied,  will  com- 
pletely avert  permanent  rigidity,  although  life  may  not  be  at  all  in  jeopardy. 
The  morbid  impression  has  already  advanced  too  far  to  admit  of  easy  recession; 
a  certain  amount  of  structural  lesion  is  present,  and  the  patient  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  ever  completely  regains  the  use  of  his  joint     In  the  third  stage,  when  the 
osseous,  cartilaginous,  and  other  textures  are  disintegrated  and  broken  down; 
when,  perhaps,  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  converted  into  a  large  chronic  abscess; 
when  the  limb  is  stiffeucd  or  immovable,  and,  finally,  when  the  constitution  is  won 
out  by  pain  and  hectic  irritation,  there  will  not  only  inevitably  be  loss  of  func- 
tion, but  also  great  danger  of  loss  of  life.     If,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
patient  survive,  his  recovery  will  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  much  suffering, 
too  often  eventuating  in  premature  decay  and  dissolution. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
it  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  merely  a  local  manifestation  of  a  constitutional 
vice,  topical  remedies  alone  will  not  avail ;  to  prove  efficient  and  truly  useful 
they  must  be  combined  with,  and  aided  by,  means  addressed  to  the  general  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  the  improvement  both  of  the  solids  and  fluids.  It  would  be 
idle,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  to  insist  upon  a  course  so  palpably  pro- 
per in  itself  and  so  long  sanctioned  by  experience.  We  might  as  well  expect  to 
be  able  to  cure  consumption,  or  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  person  thus 
affected,  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  counter-irritation  and  other  external 
measures,  as  to  cure  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  without  the  aid  of  constitutional 
remedies.  Again,  in  treating  this  disease  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  con- 
sists of  different  stages,  which,  although  they  run  imperceptibly  into  each  otba, 
are,  nevertheless,  of  vast  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  duration  of  the  malady  when  the  treatment  is 
commenced,  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  its  management  is  repose  not 
merely  of  the  joint,  but  also  of  the  body,  repose  absolute,  unconditional,  and  jwr- 
sistent.  Upon  this  subject  there  must  be  no  compromise  between  the  patient 
and  his  attendant  The  contract  entered  into  at  their  first  interview  musst  be 
observed  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity ;  it  must  be  both  binding  and  perma- 
nent. The  slightest  departure  from  this  injunction  would  at  any  period  of  the 
complaint  be  of  great  dc^triment  to  the  patient's  limb,  while  in  its  more  advanced 
stages,  when  the  bones  and  cartilages  are  destroyed  and  matter  exists  in  the 
joint,  it  might  seriously  jeopard  his  life.  When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  infe- 
rior extnjraity,  recumbency  must  be  observed,  not  for  days  or  weeks,  but  months. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  point,  when  it  is  remembered  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  parts,  comparatively  insignificant,  perfectly  at  rest  when 
in  a  state  of  suffering.  In  inflammation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  repose  and  ele- 
vation of  the  affected  structures  are  instinctively  sought,  and,  if  possible,  main- 
tained until  the  morbid  action  has  been  in  great  degree  subdued  and  function 
restored.  Now,  if  this  be  necessary  in  ordinary  inflammation  and  in  textures 
which  have  no  important  uses  and  sympathies,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it 
when  the  malady  is  of  a  specific  nature  and  the  organ  involved  is  so  important 
as  that  of  a  large  joint  ?  These  facts  are  well  known  to  practitioners,  but  the 
common  people  are  ignorant  of  them,  and  they  should  therefore  always  be  tho- 
roughly explained  to  the  patient  and  his  friends  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
treatment. 

The  local  remedies  must  be  regulated  by  the  progress  of  the  malady  and  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  If  the  disease  is  in  its  first  stage,  if  the  pain  is  vio- 
lent and  frequent  in  its  recurrence,  and  if  the  general  health  remains  unimpaired, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  special  benefit  from  the  application  of  leeches,  or, 
in  their  absence,  from  the  use  of  a  large  blister.  The  leeches  should  be  scat- 
tered over  the  affected  joint,  and,  after  they  drop  off,  the  flow  of  blood  should  be 
encouraged  for  some  time  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Their  num- 
ber must  depend  \x^o\i  c\xe\x\si%VQAi^^<&^\^>3X/YCL  %%w<^t«l^  from  six  to  eight  wiU  be 
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sufficient  for  a  child  from  three  to  six  years  of  age.  SometimeB  a  blister  may 
be  applied  advantageously  within  a  few  days  after  the  leeching,  and  I  much  pre- 
fer this  mode  of  counter-irritation  to  the  employment  of  liniments,  embrocations, 
eroton  oil,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  and  iodinized  lotions,  which  is  always  attended 
with  friction,  and  for  that  reason  is  often  prejudicial  to  the  inflamed  structures. 
By  these  means,  aided  by  a  plain,  simple  diet,  consisting  mainly  of  farinaceous 
articles,  with  milk,  weak  tea,  or  milk  and  water,  at  breakfast  and  supper,  and  an 
occasional  pnrgatiye  of  blue  mass  and  jalap,  almost  any  case  may  be  radically 
cared  in  a  few  months.  If  fever  is  present,  or  if  decided  plethora  exists,  as  de- 
noted by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  face,  and  skin,  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture 
may  be  given.  To  relieve  pain  and  secure  sleep,  opiates  must  be  used  with  warm 
anodyne  poultices  or  fomentations,  or,  what  I  have  found  to  be  of  greater  benefit, 
a  lotion  composed  of  soap  liniment,  laudanum,  and  tincture  of  aconite,  applied 
by  means  of  a  fold  of  flannel,  kept  constantly  wet,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
Cold  applications  are  generally  inadmissible  both  in  this  and  in  the  other  stages 
of  the  disease.  When  the  skin  is  unusually  dry,  or  the  system  more  than  com- 
monly irritable,  the  warm  bath,  carefully  administered  for  half  an  hoar  at  a  time, 
with  a  Dover's  powder  at  night,  is  sometimes  highly  beneficial,  but  great  care 
mast  be  used  in  its  administration  lest  the  affected  joint  sustain  injury. 

As  permanent  anchylosis  cannot  always  be  avoided,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  affected  joint  in  the  best  position  for  future  usefulness.  Thus,  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  wrist  the  hand  should  be  extended,  while  in  disease  of  the 
elbow  the  forearm  should  be  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  When  the 
shonlder  is  involved,  the  elbow  should  be  confined  to  the  antero-lateral  part  of 
the  chest,  a  tolerably  thick  pad  being  fastened  in  the  axilla.  In  hip-joint  dis- 
ease the  thigh  is  inclined  a  little  forwards,  and  somewhat  separated  from  its  fel- 
low ;  the  leg  is  slightly  flexed  when  the  knee  is  affected,  and  the  foot  is  bent  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg  in  tuberculosis  of  the  ankle. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  which  will  usually  be  found  to  be  most 
serviceable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint.  There  is,  however,  not  a  little 
diversity  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  internal  remedies  required  in  different 
cases.  As  already  stated,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  patients,  the  plethoric 
and  the  anemic,  those  with  an  apparently  rich  blood  and  those  with  an  impover- 
ished blood ;  and  therefore  two  very  opposite  courses  of  treatment  are  frequently 
necessary,  the  former  demanding  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  depiction,  while 
the  latter  will  be  most  benefited  by  tonics.  I  have  not  met  with  any  cases  where 
I  thought  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  indicated,  and  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether,  when  the  inflammation  and  pain  are  very  great,  in  a  strong,  robust 
child,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  malady,  venesection,  to  a  small  extent, 
might  not  be  highly  beneficial,  as  tending  to  prevent  suppuration,  and  to  save 
structure ;  in  general,  however,  the  remedy  would  be  too  harsh,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  morbid  action  may  be  sufficiently  repressed  by  the  antimonial  and  saline 
mixture,  in  union  with  a  minute  quantity  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  assisted, 
perhaps,  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  .seat  of  the  disease.  In  the 
anemic,  a  not  uncommon  class  of  cases,  tonics  and  stimulants  are  often  required 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  consisting  either  of  quinine  and  iron, 
or,  what  is  peculiarly  valuable,  cod-liver  oil,  in  such  doses  as  shall  not  prove  offen- 
sive to  the  stomach.  The  diet  should  of  course  be  of  a  corresponding  character, 
and  the  patient  should,  i;  possible,  be  induced  to  use  milk  punch,  wine,  ale,  or 
porter,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  system,  and  thus  enable  the  affected  parts  the  more 
effectually  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  morbid  action. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  confining  the  affected  limb  in 
splints,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disorder,  with  a  view  of  securing  more  per- 
fect rest  of  the  joint.  The  patient  himself  will  usually  instinctively  take  care 
of  this.  It  is  only,  or  chiefly,  when  the  limb  is  much  out  of  shape,  or  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which,  if  permanently  retained,  its  usefulness  might  be  seriously  impaired, 
that  such  a  proceeding  is  either  necessary  or  desirable.  The  restraint  occasioned 
by  all  Boch  contrivances  is  generally  exceedingly  irksome,  if  not  positively  hurt- 
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fiiL  When  the  malposition  of  the  extremity  is  considerable,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done,  provided  there  is  as  yet  no  great  straetnral  lesion,  is  to  rectify  this  by 
extension  and  counter-extension,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  rotation  and  abdoction, 
the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  then  to  apply  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  maintaining  the  limb  in  its  new  relations.  The  best  material  is 
gutta-percha,  undressed  sole-leather,  or  trunk-maker's  board,  soaked  in  hot  water, 
carefully  adapted  to  the  parts,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  common  roller.  W^hen 
dry,  these  articles  form  an  admirable  case,  which  may  afterwards  be  padded  with 
cotton  to  ward  off  pressure,  and  which  will  thus  effectually  prevent  motion  of 
the  affected  joint. 

The  attempts  at  rectifying  the  malposition  of  the  limb  are  occasionally  annoj- 
ingly  counteracted  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  most  expeditious  plan  is  to  divide  them  subcutaneously ;  the  effect  of  suck 
an  operation  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  part  and  system  is  often  most  striking, 
the  pain  and  spasm  being  relieved  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  limb  becoming  per- 
fectly docile  and  manageable. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  affection,  the  most  reliable  local  remedy  is  a  large 
issue^  to  secure  a  free  and  permanent  discharge  of  matter.  If  the  case  has  not 
been  seen  before  it  has  reached  this  crisis,  some  of  the  means  already  mentioned, 
as  leeching  and  blistering,  may  be  tried  ;  but,  unless  they  are  promptly  benefi- 
cial, no  time  should  be  wasted  in  their  employment.  The  disease  is  now  tho- 
roughly aroused,  and  must  therefore  be  met  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  to 
prevent  its  disorganizing  and  destructive  effects.  The  best  place,  by  far,  for  the 
issue  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  which  is  usually  either  directlj 
over  the  joint  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  nearer,  in  fact,  the  discharge  is 
established  to  the  diseased  structures,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  be  nsefiiL 
The  place  of  election,  then,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  most  eligible  form  of  issue  is  that  made  with  the  actual  cautery.  The 
patient  being  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  the  iron,  heated  white,  is  gently  pressed 
upon  the  part  until  a  suitable  eschar  has  been  formed ;  one  about  the  size  of  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece,  if  the  patient  is  very  young,  or  twice  that  size,  if  he  is 
'  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  being  a  good  average.  The  slough,  which  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  will  generally  drop  off  within 
the  week ;  and,  during  this  period,  as  well  as  afterwards,  the  parts  should  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  a  linseed  poultice,  renewed  several  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  discharge,  if  flagging,  may  be  promoted  by  savine  oint- 
ment, by  simple  cerate  containing  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  ounce,  or, 
what  I  prefer,  the  occasional  application,  for  a  few  hours,  of  a  small  blister.  In 
this  manner  I  have  repeatedly  maintained  an  abundant  pyogenic  discharge  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  year.  The  cautery  may,  if  necessary,  be  reapplied  at  any 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  treatment. 

The  hot  iron  deserves  a  decided  preference,  for  making  an  issue  in  this  disease, 
over  all  other  modes  of  cauterization,  as  affording  not  only  a  more  copious  and 
persistent  flow  of  pus,  but,  what  is  of  no  little  importance,  making  a  much 
stronger,  as  well  as  a  more  permanent,  impression  upon  the  part  and  system. 
Although  it  is  impossible  always  to  determine  how  long  the  suppurative  action 
should  be  kept  up,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  rule  to  let  it  continue  until  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  process,  for  the  relief  of  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, has  completely  subsided.  I  have  never,  in  any  instance,  experienced  auj 
bad  effects  from  its  protracted  continuance ;  indeed,  quite  the  contrary  has  been 
the  case.  If  the  discharge  becomes  offensive,  as  it  often  does  in  warm  weather, 
or  when  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  is  not  observed,  the  chlorides  will  come 
in  play,  with  a  more  frequent  change  of  dressings.  Occasionally  the  linseed 
poultice  oppresses  by  its  weight,  or  it  causes  painful  and  itchy  eruptions  around 
the  sore ;  when  this  happens  it  must  be  temporarily  suspended,  or  be  replaced 
by  some  more  suitable  application. 

Besides  iVveae  ad^^^vvtau^es,  the  raw  surface  left  by  this  kind  of  issue  affords  an 
excellent  oppoTtwiaX.^  Iqt  W^qi  Vi^-aX  ^y^^^^'^'^^'^  ^"^  \s!kaT^Vs\^>  ^<>^  combating  the 
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excessive  pain  and  spasmodic  twitching^s  of  the  mnscles,  so  common  in  this  com- 
plaint, and  which  are  much  more  promptly  subdued  in  this  way  than  when  this 
medicine  is  administered  by  the  mouth.  The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but,  in  general,  from 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  will  be  required  for  a  child  three  or  four  years  old. 
Sometimes  an  injection  of  laudanum,  or  an  opiate  suppository,  will  allay  the 
pain  and  quiet  the  system  more  effectually  than  anything  else. 

In  regard  to  the  patient's  diety  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  same  rules 
should  govern  as  in  the  preceding  stage ;  it  should,  however,  if  possible,  be 
somewhat  more  restricted,  especially  if  there  is  much  pain,  with  occasional  fever. 

The  howeh  should  also  be  maintained  in  an  active  condition,  the  best  general 
purgative  being  a  few  grains  of  blue  mass,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  jalap,  or 
the  compound  calomel  pill.  Salines  and  nauseants  will  rarely  be  required.  If 
the  patient  labors  under  symptoms  of  debility,  as  denoted  by  the  pallor  of  the 
coantenance,  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  the  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  tonics,  especially  quinine  and  iron,  should  be  employed,  along  with  a 
more  generous  diet  and  nutritious  drinks. 

In  the  third  stage,  characterized  by  serious  structural  lesion,  and  the  formation 
of  matter,  the  treatment  will  require  to  be  essentially  modified,  to  meet  the  local 
and  constitutional  contingencies.  Prior  to  this  period,  it  was,  if  not  decidedly 
antiphlogistic,  at  all  events  rather  of  a  depressing  character,  intended  to  subju- 
gate inflammation  and  establish  resolution ;  now  that  the  morbid  action  has 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  exhausted  both  the  part  and  system,  a  widely  differ- 
ent course  is  demanded. 

Two  most  important  indications  are  presented,  in  almost  every  instance,  at  this 
stage  of  the  complaint.  The  first  is  to  limit  the  suppurative  process ;  the  second, 
to  promote  the  speedy  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid.  To  fulfil  either  is  gene- 
rally no  easy  task ;  for  experience  has  proved  that  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
our  efforts,  however  skilfully  conducted,  are  crowned  with  success.  When  the 
suppurative  process  declares  itself  by  well-marked  symptoms,  as  rigors,  alter- 
nating with  flushes  of  heat,  and  followed  hy  copious  sweats,  something  may  be 
done  to  moderate  its  violence  by  the  steady  and  energetic  use  of  antiphlogistics ; 
but,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  is  either  too  feeble  to  justify 
their  employment,  or  that  the  disease  has  been  so  insidious  in  its  approaches  as 
to  defy  recognition  before  the  mischief  has  l>een  completed.  It  has  been  seen, 
however,  that  matter  does  not  always  attend  this  stage,  and  that,  when  it  does, 
it  often  exists  only  in  small  quantity.  Now  it  is  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  more 
particularly,  and  in  those  where  the  suppurative  process  can  be  carefully  watched 
from  its  very  inception,  that  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  should  be  made  to 
prevent  its  accumulation,  with  its  concomitant  mischief.  For  this  purpose  the 
affected  joint  should  be  painted  at  least  twice  a  day  with  some  sorbefacient  lotion, 
such  as  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  alcohol,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  care  being  taken  that,  while  applying  it  effi- 
ciently, it  is  not  put  on  so  freely  as  to  cause  pain  or  irritation.  The  object  should 
be  merely  to  excite  the  absorbents,  the  capillaries  being  fully  kept  in  abeyance ; 
otherwise  injury,  not  benefit,  will  be  likely  to  result.  Sometimes  a  large  blister 
answers  a  good  purpose ;  retained  just  sufficiently  long  to  produce  slight  vesi- 
cation, and  repeated  every  six  or  eight  days  for  several  successive  weeks.  Tho- 
rough or  protracted  vesication  is  to  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  prove  detrimental, 
from  its  irritating  effects,  l^oth  upon  the  part  and  system.  If  the  disease  has  not 
yet  advanced  too  far,  if  the  abscess  is  still  small,  and,  above  all,  if  the  suppura- 
tive process  is  attended  with  great  pain  and  con.stitutional  disturbance,  there  is 
no  remedy  so  well  calculated  to  fulfil  the  present  indication  as  the  actual  cautery, 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  broad  but  superficial  eschar.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  me  that,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  malady,  when  everything 
is  apparently  most  unpromising,  more  benefit  will  generally  accrue  from  this 
mode  of  counter- irritation  than  from  any  other.  It  not  only  promotes  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  pus  that  is  already  effused,  but  materially  curtails  the  suppurative 
process,  at  the  same  time  that  it  greatly  ameliorates  the  loe«A  dv6Xx^<^%.    V.  >\vv^ 
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accnmnlation  is  very  targe,  the  rpmcdv  must,  of 
artiBcial  CTacnation  encouraged. 

General  Ireatnient  is  not  neglected.  The  mosi 
mercury,  especially  the  iodide  and  bichloride,  iot 
Bolution.  Ptyalistn  is  carefully  avoided,  aud  the 
a.  geaerous  diet,  and  nutritiouR  driuke. 

If  these  means  fail,  or  if  the  abacess  is  already 
to  the  case,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated  artibi 
thin  Buliject,  there  is  generally  a  groat  dealof  rcpuf 
OD  the  supposition  that  any  interference  of  this  k 
the  local  disease,  and  cause  hectic  irritation.  As 
no  just  reason  why  the  general  rules  of  surgery  s 
disease  any  more  tlian  in  others.  It  is  well  known 
in  large  quantity,  invariably  does  harm  ;  for.  not 
tensivcly  among  the  surrounding  parts,  but  it  mi 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  inflamed  surfaces  with  w 
the  pain,  and  effectually  prevent  the  restorative 
in  regard  to  copious  purulent  collections  freneral 
as  to  require  no  argument  in  its  support,  and  Ihi 
tions  respecting  such  accumulations  in  the  joints. 
titioners.  influenced  by  the  dogmas  of  the  schooli 
esperience  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  hav 
ment  of  stnimous  abscess  of  the  articulations,  ■ 
mental  in  the  production  of  much  mischief.  In  tb 
an  outlet,  they  have  too  frequently  allowed  them 
site  extreme,  and  neglected  to  make  any  open 
attefljpting  to  steer  clear  of  Scylla,  they  have  unn 
The  proper  plan,  undoubtedly,  is,  in  all  cases  whi 
is  no  longer  a  probable  event,  to  promote  its  esca 
which  I  have  invariably  pursued  in  all  joint  d 
years,  and  in  no  in.'itance  have  I  had  any  reason 
vast  suffering  is  avoided,  as  well  as  much  str 
abundantly  shown  by  the  numerous  and  tortuo 
form  in  the  hip  when  the  disease  is  left  to  pursue 
opening,  however,  is  not  to  be  made  heedlessly,  oi 
pernian<-nt  exclusion  of  the  air,  which,  althongli  i 
pernicious,  from  its  tendency,  when  brought  in  ( 
to  favor  decomposition,  and,  consequently,  the  di 
These  eflecta  may  generally  bo  prevented  by  givir 
OS  in  evacuating  chronic  abscesses  in  other  sit 
rather  than  an  incision,  and  by  closing  the  orilic< 
tion,  with  a<l!ieaivc  strips,  supported  by  a  light  c 
quantity  of  matter  is  unusually  large,  a  portion 
time,  the  process  being  repeated  in  a  few  days  m 
ordinarily  the  sac  may  be  emptied  advantageous! 

As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  wheth' 
opiate  should  be  administered,  in  order  to  preve 
joint  becomes  painful,  warm  anodyne  fomentation 
afforded.  Afterwards,  with  a  view  of  moderati 
painted  regularly  once  a  day  with  some  sorbefacic 
the  warm  water-dressing  being  used  oa  the  perrai 

Sometimes  this  mode  of  opening  an  articular 
violent  hectic,  perhaps  imperilling  both  limb  and  ' 
parts  should  be  laid  freely  open,  as  in  an  ordiua 
soft  parts. 

If  Kinunes  form,  whether  as  a  result  of  spontt 
the  best  plan  is  not  to  interfere  with  them,  as  the 
queut  \i^u  l\i6  cm^\oTTOftnt,  of  the  knife  would 
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good  effects  from  the  operation     If  loose  fragments  of  bone,  or  pieces  of  carti- 
lage, present  themselves,  they  should,  of  course,  be  promptly  extracted. 

The  violence  of  the  suppurative  action  having  been  subdued,  the  plastic 
deposits  are  best  dealt  with  by  sorbefacient  plasters,  applied  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  affected  surface,  and  steadily  worn  for  many  weeks.  Of  these 
plasters,  the  moat  useful,  for  this  purpose,  is  the  ammoniac  and  mercurial,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  induration  and  swelling  often  disappear  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  If  much  pain  is  present,  a  suitable  quantity  of  morphia,  opium, 
or  cicuta  may  be  incorporated  with  its  ingredients. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  stage  tonics  and  stimulants  are  usually  indicated, 
and  often  imperatively  demanded,  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  system.  The 
patient,  emaciated  and  anemic,  must  be  supported  with  quinine  and  iron,  cod- 
liver  oil,  a  generous  diet,  and  nutritious  drinks,  as  milk  punch,  wine-whey,  ale, 
or  porter.  If  night-sweats  be  present,  the  most  suitable  remedy  will  be  aro- 
matic sulphuric  acid,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark. 
Diarrhoea  and  pain  must  be  checked  with  opiates.  The  patient's  apartment 
should  be  frequently  ventilated,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  should  be  daily 
washed  with  tepid  salt-water,  followed  by  dry  frictions.  Exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  now  generally  of  paramount  importance,  and  must  on  no  account  be 
neglected. 

In  the  event  of  a  cure,  whether  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  surgeon  must  be 
careful,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  to  institute  paasive  motion  with  a  view  of 
preventing  permanent  anchylosis.  The  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  con- 
tacted are  the  same  as  in  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  joints.  Much  judg- 
ment, however,  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  operation  may  readily  re-provoke 
disease.  The  best  plan  is  to  repeat  it,  at  first,  only  about  every  fourth  day,  until 
the  parts  have  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  it,  when  it  may  be  employed 
more  frequently.  As  the  proceeding  is  always  very  painful,  especially  for  some 
time,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  patient  should  be  well  anaesthetized.  Indeed, 
without  this  precaution,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  overcome  the  action  of  the 
rigid  and  contracted  muscles,  or  to  break  up  the  morbid  adhesions  in  and  around 
the  joint 

When  the  extremity  of  the  bones  is  necrosed,  or  so  completely  carious  as  to 
forbid  all  hope  of  recovery  by  time  and  ordinary  means,  the  soft  parts  being 
riddled  with  sinuses  and  the  discharge  copious  and  exhausting,  excision  of  the 
diseased  parts  will  be  demanded,  and  should,  if  life  is  not  too  far  exhausted,  be 
promptly  executed,  as  most  likely  to  rescue  the  patient  from  impending  death. 
The  object  of  the  undertaking,  of  course,  is  to  remove  all  the  ulcerated  structures, 
and  the  surgeon  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  execute  his  task  in  the  most 
thorough  and  effectual  manner.  The  disease  being  thus  arrested,  the  part  and 
system  will  be  placed  in  a  much  better  condition  for  gradual  and  permanent 
recovery,  provided  the  shock  of  the  operation  is  not  so  si'verc  as  to  destroy  life, 
either  immediately  or  consecutively.  With  proper  care  after  the  excision,  it  may 
even  be  possible  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  motion  between  the  contiguous 
bones. 

Excision  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  strumous  disease  of  the  hip  and 
shoulder  joints  Good  cures,  however,  occasionally  result  when  the  operation  is 
performed  upon  some  of  the  other  joints,  though  I  believe  that  amputation  is 
always  preferable  when  there  is  extensive  organic  lesion,  and  life  is  rapidly  ebbing 
away  from  protracted  suffering. 

2.    TUBERCULOSIS  OP  PARTICULAR  JOINTS. 
1.    TEMPORO-MAXILLARY  JOINT. 

It  is  not  often  that  this  articulation  is  invaded  by  this  disease,  and  then  almost 
exclusively  in  young  persons  of  broken  down  constitution,  from  the  effects  of  cold, 
mercury,  or  irritation  of  the  teeth.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  puffy  swelling  in 
front  of  the  ear,  or  in  the  temporo-maxillary  region,  by  tension  and  discoloration. 
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of  the  skin,  and  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  joint,  increased  by  pressure  and  motion 
pf  the  jaw.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  auditory  canal  becomes 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  closed,  and  the  seat  of  a  very  fetid,  puralent 
discharge,  attended  with  loss  of  hearing,  especially  when  there  is  much  inToWe- 
ment  of  the  temporal  bone.  Finally,  abscesses  and  fistulous  openings  fonn,  ex- 
posing this  bone  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  in  a  carious  or  necrosed  condition. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  special  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
anchylosis,  otherwise,  when  recovery  occurs,  the  functions  of  the  joint  may  be 
permanently  lost.  Dead  bone  must  be  extracted  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  de- 
tached, and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  may,  if  necessary,  be  resected.  When  there 
is  much  involvement  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  patient  may  die  from  an  extensioa 
of  the  disease  to  the  brain. 

2.  CLAVicin:*AB  joints. 

The  joints  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  clavicle  with  the  sternum  and  the 
scapula  are  occasionaUy  involved  in  tuberculosis,  but  the  disease  is  very  uncom- 
mon. It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  young  subjects,  and  is  characterized  by  the  usoal 
phenomena. 

When  it  attacks  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  the  roost  prominent  signs 
are  a  soft,  pufiy,  and  elastic  swelling  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  a  fixed  pain 
at  the  same  point,  aggravated  by  pressure  and  motion  of  the  scapula,  and  also 
somewhat  by  forced  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  head  of  the  collar  bone  often 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  enlarged.  In  time  an  abscess  forms,  and,  if  its 
evacuation  is  neglected,  the  matter  may  descend  into  the  anterior  mediastinum 
and  thus  occasion  fatal  consequences.  Luxation  of  the  clavicle  can  occur  only 
when  there  is  complete  destruction  of  the  connecting  ligaments,  permitting  the 
end  of  the  bone  to  project  upwards  or  backwards :  in  the  latter  case  it  may  com- 
press the  trachea  and  oesophagus. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  scapulo-clavicular  joint  is  very  uncommon,  and  is  cbar- 
acterized  by  the  same  symptoms  as  the  preceding  disease.  Care  should  betaken 
not  to  confound  these  affections  with  rheumatism,  to  which  both  these  joints  are 
liable. 

The  treatment  requires  nothing  peculiar.  Resection  of  the  clavicle  may  l)e 
performed  if  this  bone  is  extensively  necrosed,  or  otherwise  diseased,  or  if  it 
injuriously  compresses  the  trachea  and  oesophagus. 

3.    OCCIPITO-ATLOrD  AND  ATLO-AXOID  JOINTS. 

Tuberculosis  of  these  articulations,  first  accurately  described  by  Schupke.  in 
1816,  and  since  then  specially  investigated  by  Berard,  Teissier,  and  Schoenfeld, 
is  met  with  chiefly  in  children  and  young  adults,  either  without  any  assignable 
cause,  or  as  a  consequence  of  cold  or  injury.  Although  it  is  essentially  similar 
to  Pott's  disease,  it  requires  separate  notice  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  some 
of  its  effects. 

The  disease,  whether  beginning  in  the  synovial,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  tissue, 
often  commits  the  most  frightful  ravages,  destroying  sometimes  the  greater  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  whole  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  perhaps  even  the 
margins  of  the  occipital  bone.  What  is  remarkable,  the  anterior  portions  of  these 
structures  generally  suffer  much  more  than  the  posterior. 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  these  ligaments,  the  occipital  bone  may  be 
dislocated  forward,  backward,  or  laterally,  displacement  by  rotation  being  ex- 
tremely rare.  In  whatever  direction  the  accident  may  occur,  the  encroachment 
of  the  parts  upon  the  spinal  canal  is  seldom  sufficient  to  cause  any  serious  ct^m- 
pression  of  the  cord.  The  atlas  is  more  frequently  luxated  than  the  occipital 
bone,  being  thrown  either  forward  or  to  one  side.  Occasionally  the  displacement 
is  by  rotation.  Dislocation  backward  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  obstacle 
offered  by  the  odontoid  process.     In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease  the 
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The  spinal  cord  is  varioasly  altered,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
osseous  inyolyeraent.  In  some  cases  it  retains  its  nonnal  structure,  while  in 
others  it  is  softened  and  broken  down.  The  dura  mater  is  generally  thickened, 
engorged,  fungous,  ulcerated,  or  even  perforated,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane 
inflamed  and  incrusted  with  lymph. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  as  follows  :  At  its  commencement  there  is 
a  dull,  aching  pain,  circumscribed,  deep-seated,  and  much  increased  by  motion 
and  pressure.  A  sense  of  weight  and  fatigue  is  experienced  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  patient  at  length  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
support  his  head  in  walking.  Gradually  other  symptoms  supervene,  the  most 
distressing  of  which  are  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition,  dependent  upon  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharynx.  The  neck  now  becomes  deformed,  owing  to  the  joint 
agency  of  the  displacements  above  alluded  to,  and  to  interstitial  deposits.  The 
posterior  muscles  are  remarkably  firm  and  rigid,  and  the  head  is  immovably 
fixed,  not  infrequently  in  a  very  vicious  position,  being  either  bent  forward 
toward  the  sternum,  drawn  backward,  or  inclined  to  one  side.  When  the  disease 
is  fully  developed,  the  pain,  all  along  sufficiently  distressing,  is  greatly  increased 
in  severity,  and  radiates  about  in  different  directions,  especially  up  into  the  head 
and  down  the  neck  into  the  shoulders.  If  abscesses  form,  the  patient,  in  addition 
to  the  dysphagia,  will  experience  difficulty  in  speaking,  expectorating,  and  breath- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  fauces  from  the  accumulating  fluid, 
and  from  the  same  cause  the  tongue  is  sometimes  partially  protruded  from  the 
mouth.  The  matter  is  discharged  either  into  the  mouth  or  at  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  often  by  several  apertures.  Occasionally  large  pieces  of  bone  come  away 
with  the  pus. 

When  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  are  seriously  involved,  there  will  be, 
in  addition  to  the  symptoms  here  enumerated,  great  embarrassment  of  respira- 
tion, lividity  of  the  face,  and  paralysis,  first,  of  the  superior,  and  afterwards  of 
the  inferior,  extremities ;  together,  in  short,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  a  gradual 
but  surely  fatal  asphyxia.  In  some  cases  the  patient  perishes  suddenly  from  an 
accidental  twist  of  the  neck  crushing  the  spinal  cord. 

The  deformity  of  the  neck  consequent  upon  this  disease  is  deserving  of  special 
notice  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  The  aff'ected  part  is  much  broader  than 
usual,  and  also  more  protuberant  or  irregular.  When  the  occipital  bone  is  thrown 
forward  upon  the  atlas,  the  depression  which  naturally  exists  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  between  the  attachments  of  the  two  trapezial  and  the  two  splenial 
muscles,  is  effaced,  and  the  finger  easily  recognizes  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  l>one  is  forced  backward,  the  hollow  in  question  will  be 
found  to  be  increased,  and  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  less  distinguishable. 

The  displacements  of  the  atlas  are  generally  easy  of  recognition.  Teissier, 
who  has  studied  the  subject  with  much  care,  states  that  when  this  bone  is  dis- 
located forward,  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  forms  a  prominence  more  marked 
and  nearer  to  the  occipital  protuberance  than  in  the  natural  state,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  swelling  is  abruptly  interrupted  at  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  excavation.  When  the  displacement  is  lateral,  the  spinous 
process  of  the  axis  will  be  found  to  be  more  in  the  direction  of  a  vertical  line, 
extending  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  Finally,  adds  this  author, 
it  may  also  happen  that  one  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  axis  may  form  a 
projection  in  the  neck,  either  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  middle  line. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  tuberculosis  of  these  joints  may  be  simulated 
by  the  effects  of  rheumatism  and  of  external  injury,  causing  pain  and  stiffness 
of  the  neck,  with  partial,  if  not  complete,  immobility  of  the  head.  When  the 
disease  is  far  advanced,  the  diagnosis  is  unmistakable. 

When  recovery  takes  place,  the  neck  generally  remains  deformed  and  pro- 
tuberant, with  great  impairment  of  its  functions,  the  affected  bones  being 
completely  soldered  together  by  new  osseous  matter. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  the  usual 
remedies,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  rest,  and  to  the  support  of  the 
part  by  means  of  suitable  apparatus.     The  head  should  lie  on  a  level  with  the 
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traak,  with  a  thin,  elastic  pillow  under  the  neck,  ao 
cially  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  compli 
niored  in  any  direction,  leet,  the  ligaments  having 
become  diBplaced,  and  thus  instanlly  and  fatally 
recumbency  must  be  steady  and  protracted.  A  ci 
lished,  at  an  early  period,  with  the  actual  cautei 
jointB,  and  a  free  diecbarfce  of  matter  incited.  Ac 
prumpily  opened,  in  particular  if  they  point  towa 
they  may  suffocate  the  patient  by  their  pressure  np 
or,  bnrsting  nnezpectedly,  the  matter  may  pass  lut 
fatal  asphyxia.  If  an  attempt  at  reposition  of  tb< 
deemed  advisable,  the  operation  mnst  be  performei 
care  and  gcntleneaa.  Should  recovery  take  place, 
supported  for  a  long  time  by  machinety,  so  as  to  aff 
tunity  for  safe  and  perfect  consolidation. 

4.    BACBO-rUAC  JOIST. 

This  joint  is  liable  to  a  stmmons  affection,  analo 
white  swelling  of  the  knee,  which  was  first  accurate 
best  accounts  of  it,  however,  that  have  yet  appeare 
and  Erichsen,  especially  the  latter.  Its  great  rarit 
fonndcd  with  coxalgia  and  other  lesions,  are  no  i 
hitherto  attracted  so  little  notice. 

The  disease,  which  is  essentially  very  chronic,  ii 
ages  of  twelve  and  thirty.  Young  children  seeiu  t 
attacks.  Its  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  sc 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  lesion  comes  on  k 
but  an  instance  now  and  then  occurs  in  which  it  if 
as  a  blow,  kick,  fall,  or  sprain,  to  the  effects  of  c 
cutaneous  perspiration.  Injury  done  to  the  pelvic 
nancy  and  parturition  probably  predisposes  to  itf 
there  is  a  strong  strumous  dialliesis.  Certain  o 
favor  its  dcvelopmeut.  Thus,  Uahn  has  narrated 
in  tailors. 

The  pathology  of  the  affection  is  not  well  nnders 
is  generally  limited  to  the  synovial  and  cartilaginoi 
Bymphvsis,  these  structures  becoming  eroded,  and  ( 
softened,  pultaceouR  substance,  presenting  a  condit 
occurs  in  the  so^alled  pulpy  degeneration  of  struc 
the  knee.  As  the  morbid  action  progresses,  the  os 
evidenced  by  their  rough  and  denuded  appearance, 
and  by  their  infiltrated,  spongy,  and  disintegrated  cl 
are,  however,  seldom  met  with,  even  in  very  chrc 
also  retain  for  a  long  time  their  integrity. 

The  most  important  iymjAoma  are  pain,  swelliaj 
the  pelvis  and  limb.  To  these  are  superadded,  in  ti 
and  sinuses,  and  the  occurrence  of  hectic  fever. 

Pain  is  an  early  symptom ;  it  is  seated  in  the  c 
physis,  is  increased  by  pressure  and  motion,  and 
weakness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  sacnii 
would  drop  apart,  and  fiods  it  extremely  difficnlt  U 
very  much  as  in  sciatica,  or  rheumatism,  for  which, 
often  mistaken.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain  t 
and  assumes  a  dull  aching  or  gnawing  character 
instances,  extend  down  the  limb,  nor  is  it  aggravate 
the  surgeon  neglects  to  steady  the  pelvis,  when  i 
gluteal  region  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  tender 
finger  appiow^Cfi  \\ift  8««*.  <i^  ^«  &»«>». 
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The  swelling,  originally  very  slight,  gradually  increases  in  extent,  and,  in  time, 
becomes  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  paffy,  elongated  from  above  downwards,  and* 
situated  in  the  line  of  the  affected  joint;  not  materially  involving  the  gluteal 
region,  nor  invading  the  natural  hollow  behind  the  great  trochanter.  When  ab- 
scesses occur  the  form  and  size  of  the  swelling  arc  greatly  changed. 

Lameness  is  an  early  and  prominent  symptom.  The  patient,  at  first,  merely 
limps,  and  is  soon  fatigued  by  exercise.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  his 
movements  become  much  constrained,  and  he  supports  himself  with  great  diffi- 
culty, leans  forward,  and  employs  a  cane  or  crutch.  He  can  put  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  but  is  unable  to  bear  his  weight  upon  it,  nor  can  he  twist  himself  sud- 
denly round  without  great  suffering.  At  length  his  locomotive  powers  are  com- 
pletely crippled,  and  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed. 

The  limb  on  the  corresponding  side  is,  from  the  very  first,  longer  than  the  other, 
the  increase  in  length  varying  from  six  lines  to  an  inch  or  even  an  inch  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  duration  and  violence  of  the  morbid  action.  The  change, 
however,  is  not  real,  bnt,  as  in  coxalgia,  merely  feigned,  depending  upon  the 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  not  only  considerably  depressed, 
or  lower  than  on  the  sound  side,  but  also  tilted  forward  and  rotated  downward 
so  as  to  impart  an  unusual  degree  of  prominence  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.  Tlic  limb  itself  is  attenuated,  flabby,  and  enfeebled.  In 
progression,  it  is  generally  somewhat  abdncted,  flexed  at  the  knee,  and  projected 
a  little  forward,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  thrown  entirely  upon  the  sound 
side.     Upon  taking  hold  of  the  limb  it  can  be  moved  in  any  direction. 

By  and  by,  after  months  of  suffering — sometimes,  indeed,  not  until  after  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half — matter  begins  to  form,  preceded  by  an  increase  of  local  and 
constitutional  disturbance,  ultimately  eventuating  in  severe  hectic  irritation.  The 
swelling  over  the  joint  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  the  fluid,  which  is  always 
of  a  scrofulons  character,  slowly  burrows  among  the  neighboring  parts,  spreading 
underneath  the  gluteal  muscles,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  trochanter,  extend- 
ing into  the  loin,  or  passing  into  the  pelvis,  by  the  side  of  the  rectum  or  the 
rectum  and  vagina,  in  the  former  of  which  it  occasionally  finds  an  outlet.  When 
this  is  the  case,  flatus  may  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  so  cause  it  to 
become  tympanitic.  Sometimes  the  matter,  after  having  passed  into  the  pelvis, 
issues  at  the  sciatic  notch,  and  thus  gets,  as  has  been  oWrved  by  Mr.  Erichsen, 
under  the  gluteal  muscles. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  often  difficult,  and  therefore  requires  careful 
study.  The  affections  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  coxalgia, 
neuralgia  of  the  hip,  sciatica,  and  caries  of  the  spine.  From  coxalgia  it  is 
distinguished,  1st,  by  the  peculiar  shape  and  site  of  the  swelling ;  2dly,  by  the 
character  and  situation  of  the.  pain,  which  does  not  affect  the  limb  or  knee,  as  in 
hip-joint  disease ;  3dly,  by  the  tardy  progress  of  the  morbid  action  ;  4thly,  by 
the  rotated  appearance  of  the  pelvis  and  the  abnormal  prominence  of  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium;  5thly,  by  the  persistence  of  the  ileo- 
femoral  crease ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  preservation  of  the  movements  of  the  hip- 
joint  In  both  diseases  there  is  shortening  of  the  limb,  but  in  the  sacro-iliac  it 
is  never  real  at  any  time,  while  it  is  always  so  in  the  latter  stages  of  coxalgia, 
owing  to  the  partial  destruction  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  Coxalgia 
is  nearly  always  a  disease  of  early  childhood,  while  sacro-iliac  disease  is  seldom 
observed  until  after  the  fifteenth  year. 

Neuralgia  of  the  hip  occurs  chiefly  in  young  females,  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment and  hysterical  habits,  and  is,  in  general,  easily  distinguished  from  disease 
of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis :  first,  by  the  character  of  the  pain,  which  is 
more  widely  diffused,  as  well  as  more  superficial  and  irregular,  than  in  coxalgia; 
secondly,  by  the  want  of  intumescence  in  the  course  of  the  joint ;  thirdly,  by 
the  coexistence  of  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and,  fourthly,  by  the 
history  of  the  case.  Another  important  point  is  the  absence  of  abscess,  which 
nearly  always  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  sacro-iliac  disease. 

The  discrimination  between  sciatica  and  this  affection  is  seldom  difficult.  The 
chief  signs  of  distinction  are  that,  in  the  former,  the  pain  is  confined  chiefly  to 
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the  lamber  regioD,  while  in  the  Utter  it  ia  seated  more  particularly  in  the  lineot 
4he  sacro-iliac  joint  Bf^sidos,  it  is  generally  more  easily  amenable  to  tnMntnt, 
and  is  very  frequently  connected  with  a  goaty  or  rhenmatico^oaty  state  of  ik 
eyatem.  Moreover,  in  Bcistica,  there  is  no  deformity  of  the  pelvis  or  change  b 
the  length  of  the  limbs. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  sacro-iliac  diseoae  might  be  confounded  with  diaeisc 
of  the  spine  ;  but  such  an  occurrence  will  readily  be  avoided  if  the  surgeon  keep 
clearly  before  his  mind  the  distinction  between  the  real  symptoma  of  the  twodiv 
orders.  In  the  former,  there  is  always  more  or  less  intumescence  in  the  lioe  ol 
the  sacro-iliac  joint,  with  marked  deformity  of  the  pelvis  and  elongation  of  tb« 
limb  on  the  affected  side ;  in  the  latter,  all  these  phenomena  are  wanting,  ud 
the  vertebral  column  is  stiff,  tender  on  pressure,  and  eicurvated.  The  most 
common  site  of  the  disease  is  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine,  and  if  an  ahK» 
form  the  matter  never  gravitates  in  the  direction  of  the  sacro-iliac  junction. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  always  unfavorable.  Now  and  then,  it  is  trw, 
a  case  recovers,  bat  such  an  occurrence  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  rare  exceptioii. 
In  general,  the  patient,  after  having  lingered  for  months,  with  an  occasional  in- 
termission of  sntTeriDg,  ia  finally  worn  out  by  the  profuse  drain  and  hectic  irriti- 
tioD,  or  by  some  iatercnrrent  disease,  as  purulent  infection,  or  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs. 

The  Irealmenl  of  sacro-iliac  disease  is  similar  to  that  of  coxalgia.  The  prin- 
cipal remedies  are  rest  and  recumbency,  with  leeches  and  blisters  in  the  earlj 
stage  of  the  malady,  followed,  if  the  amelioration  is  not  prompt  and  decisive,  h; 
the  establishment  of  a  long  issue,  with  the  actual  cautery,  in  the  line  of  the 
affected  joint.  Of  course  no  severe  counter-irritation  is  admissible  after  the  parti 
have  become  seriously  disorganized.  If  abscesses  form,  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
letting  out  their  contents  by  a  valvular  incision.  The  strength  is  supported  bj 
tonics,  and  the  constitution  improved  by  alterants,  as  iodide  of  iron,  iodide  cf 
potassium,  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  with  cod-liver  oil. 

5.    WEIST-JOINT. 

The  characteristic  features  of  tubcrcniogis  of  the  wrist-joint  are  well  depiclfii 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  fig.  486,  from  Barwell,  the  disease  having  already  msde 


considerable  progress.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  amount  of  swellinit 
and  distortion  is  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  although  there  is  also  a  pmd 
deal  of  fulness  in  front  and  the  hollow  of  the  palm,  which  is  often  completelv 
eS'accd,  especially  when  the  matter  gravitates  in  that  direction.  The  thumb  and 
fingers  are  tumefied,  stiff,  and  straight,  or  nearly  so,  and  hare  a  peculiar  elongated 
appearance.  Every  attempt  to  move  them  excites  severe  pain,  or  pain  and  spa^m. 
A  sense  of  Bnctuation,  often  very  faint  and  perjtiexing,  is  usually  perceptible. 
being  most  distinct  on  the  back  of  the  joint,  and  caused  either  by  a  fungous 
condition  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  by  the  presence  of  an  unnatural  quantity 
of  synovial  fluid,  or  both.  The  muscles  of  the  limb  are  wasted  and  flabby.  If 
matter  forms,  it  generally  experiences  great  difficulty  in  finding  an  outlet,  and  it 
ia,  therefor«,^er5  apt  to  travel  up  the  forearm  and  down  along  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  bani.    lJ\tt\w».\\<itt  «A  ftit  \Knw*,  wi  ^^■^  4vK.ct.\Qtt,  is  uDcommon.     The 
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bead  of  the  dIdi,  bovever,  is  often  abnormally  prominent,  bat  of  tbe  radius  the 
styloid  process  alone  is  dii>tinguiBhable. 

Tbe  treatment  consists  in  placiog  tbe  limb  in  an  easy,  straight  positioo  upon 
a  carved  splint,  and  in  employing  tbe  otber  meaenres  called  for  in  tuberculosis 
of  otber  joints.  If  matter  forms,  an  early  outlet  should  be  afforded,  lest  it 
dilTuiie  itself  extensively  among  the  soft  parts  and  the  bones,  and  so  endanger 
limb  and  life.  Resection  is  sometimes  available,  though,  in  general,  preference 
should  be  given  to  amputation. 

6.    BLBOvr-JOINT. 

Tuberculosis  of  this  joint,  fig.  48T,  from  Barwell,  generally  begins  in  the  struc- 
tures of  the  bimierus,  from  whence  it  may  gradually  spread  to  the  ulna  and  radius, 
involving  the  whole  articulation  in  ruin.  Pain,  stiffness,  and  swelling  in  and 
around  the  joint  are  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  skin  is  teuse, 
glossy,  and  more  or  less  red  at  tbe  focus  of  the  morbid  action ;  the  parts  are  in- 
tolerant of  manipulation  and  motion,  aod  tbe  swelling  presents  itself  in  the  form 

Pig.  487. 


of  two  cones,  united  on  a  level  with  tbe  crease  of  the  elbow,  one  apex  looking 
upwards,  the  other  downwards.  Tbe  osseous  prominences  are  completely  effaced, 
except  Ibat  formed  by  the  olecranon  process,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is 
usually  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Bvnovial  fluid.  The  limb  is  wasted  both  above  and  below  the  joiut,  and  the 
Gngers  arc  stiff,  swollen,  and  almost  useless.  The  biceps  muscle  is  rigidly  con- 
tracted, so  OS  to  render  extension  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  the  fureann  is 
bent  Dearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  When  matter  forms,  it  is  usually  dis- 
charged at  the  back  part  of  the  joint,  at  the  side  of  the  olecranon  process,  or  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  arm  ;  seldom  in  the  forearm  or  in  front  of  the  joint  The 
nlna,  owing  to  tbe  solidity  of  its  connections,  is  hardly  ever  dislocated,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  tbe  radius  to  abandon  its  relations  with  the  humerns  when 
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there  is  much  disorganization  of  their  ligaments.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  bones  are  involved  to  a  great  extent ;  far,  indeed,  beyond  their  articular 
extremities. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  the  same  principles  are  to  be  observed  as  in 
articular  tuberculosis  in  general.  Early  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  actaal 
cautery,  drawn  linearly  along  each  side  of  the  joint  for  four  or  five  inches,  and 
to  proper  support  by  means  of  a  suitable  splint,  extending  from  near  the  axilla 
down  to  the  fingers.  The  forearm  should  be  placed  in  a  semi-flexed  position ; 
matter  should  be  promptly  evacuated,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  Amputation  will  be  necessary  when  the  dis- 
ease is  very  extensive,  or  the  general  health  is  much  impaired ;  otherwise  the 
affected  bones  may  be  advantageously  dealt  with  by  resection. 

T.    SHOULDEB-JOINT. 

Tuberculosis  of  this  joint  is  uncommon,  and  is  met  with  chiefly  in  young  per- 
sons after  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  beginning  generally  in  the  synovial 
membrane  and  other  structures  of  the  humerus  to  which  it  is  nearly  always  limited, 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  rarely  suffering. 

The  disease  is  usually  announced  by  more  or  less  swelling,  pain  and  stiffness 
in  the  joint,  which  the  patient  is  generally  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  effects  of 
rheumatism,  cold,  or  some  slight  injury.  As  it  progresses,  the  shoulder  loses 
its  natural  contour,  and  assumes  a  peculiarly  rounded  appearance,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  synovial  fluid.  The  deltoid  muscle  is  gradually 
flattened  and  atrophied,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  arm  is  wasted.  The  movements 
of  the  joint,  at  first  merely  restrained,  arc  ultimately  entirely  lost.  If  the  morbid 
action  is  not  arrested,  abscesses  at  length  form,  point  and  break,  leaving  thus  a 
number  of  fistulous  openings  leading  down  to  the  diseased  bone,  which  is  either 
carious  or  both  carious  and  necrosed,  not  infrequently  to  an  extent  of  three  or 
four  inches.  In  the  worst  cases,  there  is  sometimes  serious  involvement  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

Surgeons  have  occasionally  noticed  that  the  pain  which  attends  this  disease, 
early  in  the  attack,  is  most  keenly  felt  in  the  elbow,  just  as  in  eoxalgia  it  is 
originally  seated  in  the  knee.  Such  an  occurrence  is,  however,  uncommon,  and 
therefore  of  little  diagnostic  value. 

The  treatment  consists  of  complete  repose  of  the  joint,  and  of  the  application 
of  leeches  and  blisters,  or,  if  the  attack  is  obstinate,  the  hot  iron.  Matter  is 
early  evacuated,  and  dead  bone  or  cartilage  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  suflBciently 
detached.  In  protracted  cases,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  carious  or 
necrosed  bone,  the  proper  remedy  is  excision ;  an  operation  which,  if  carefully 
executed,  is  not  only  free  from  danger  but  nearly  always  successful,  the  patient 
regaining  a  good  use  of  his  limb. 

8.    ANKLE-JOINT. 

The  most  common  cause  of  tuberculosis  of  this  joint  is  external  injury,  as  a 
sprain,  twist,  blow,  or  contusion.  Among  the  earlier  local  symptoms  is  a  swell- 
ing just  in  front  of  each  malleolus,  as  seen  in  fig.  488,  from  Barwell,  filling  up 
the  hollow  which  naturally  exists  there ;  it  fluctuates  under  the  finger,  and  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  synovial  fluid,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  joint,  always  accumulates  there  in  larger  quantity  than  elsewhere. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  tendo-Achillis  disap- 
pear, and  the  whole  joint  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  the  heel  and  other  osse- 
ous prominences  losing  their  distinctive  features.  This  increase  of  size  is  owing, 
not  exclusively  to  morbid  deposits  in  and  around  the  articulation,  but  also,  at 
least  in  part,  to  an  expansion  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  as  is  easily  ascertainable 
by  examination.  When  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the  fluctuation  is  rendered 
very  faint  in  consequence  of  the  fungous  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
the  leg  is  exeesAveV^  >N«k«Xfe^,  wA  VJs^a  \QQ\.\k»&  %i  ^\&^tted  or  twisted  appearance, 
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at  if  it  vere  rotated  npon  its  axis, 
or  partially  dislocated.  If  Bup- 
pnration  takes  place,  the  matter 
usually  collects  in  front  of  the 
joint,  diffusing  itself  more  or  less 
extensively  in  the  subcataneons 
cellular  tissue  of  that  region. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease the  foot  ebould  be  placed  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  leg  and 
tbe  partfi  well  supported  with 
suitable  splints,  so  as  to  msintain 
thorn  in  an  easy,  relaxed  and  ((niet 
position.  Linear  canterizatiou 
may  be  performed,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  a  small  issue  shonld  be 
established  with  the  hot  iron  just 
above  each  niallcolas.  Prompt 
vent  is  afforded  to  pus ;  and,  if 
the  joint  cannot  be  saved,  resec- 
tion or  amputation  is  resorted 
to,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  surgeon. 

9.    KNXE-JOINT. 

This  joint,  owing  to  the  great 
size  of  its  articular  surfaces,  its  extensive  motions,  and  its  exposed  situation,  is, 
next  to  the  bip,  more  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculosis  than  any  other  joint  in 
the  body.  While  the  disease  is  most  common 
in  young  persons  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  it 
is  often  met  with  in  young  adults,  and  is  gene- 
rally excited  under  the  influence  of  external 
violence,  as  a  blow,  fall,  or  twist,  acting  upon 
a  depraved  constitution. 

The  pain  which  attends  this  disease,  and 
which  is  generally  very  severe,  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  is  almost  inva- 
riably situated  in  the  direction  of  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femar,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
patella,  or  at  the  inside  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia ;  seldom  at  the  outer  part  of  the  joint. 
The  great  uniformity  of  this  occurrence  has 
led  to  various  speculations  as  to  its  cause,  but 
as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
offered.  As  in  coxalgia,  the  pain  is  liable  to 
periodical  exacerbations ;  in  general,  it  is  of 
a  dull,  heavy,  gnawing  character,  and  is  com- 
monly worse  at  night  than  in  the  day,  extend- 
ing np  and  down  the  limb,  and  destroying  tbe 
patient's  sleep  and  appetite. 

The  concomitant  swelling,  as  exhibited  in 
fig.  489,  from  Barwell,  is  usually  very  great, 
and  is  dne,  partly  to  interNtitial  deposits,  partly 
to  an  iuordinate  increase  of  the  synovial  fluid. 
It  is  always  most  conspicuous,  especially  in  Tnb«TeBt«uori)i*kBHlBiiii(ariiariiic>«. 
tbe  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint,  in  front 

and  at  the  sides  of  the  patella,  owing  to  tbe  laxity  and  yielding  character  of  the 
tissues  at  these  points.     It  is  in  consequence  of  tbie  circumstance  that  tha 
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depressions  in  this  situation  are  generally  soon  completely  effaced,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  replaced  by  soft,  fluctuating  bags.     A  similar  prominence,  often  of 
great  size,  exists  just  above  the  joint,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  bounded 
inferiorly  by  the  patella,  and  on  each  side  by  the  lateral  ligament,  its  anterior 
wall  being  formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle.     Very  little  tumefac- 
tion ever  occurs  in  the  popliteal  region,  even  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease.     The  skin  is  tense  and  glossy ;  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  abnor- 
mally large ;  the  knee  is  stiff,  if  not  immovable ;  and  the  leg,  more  or  less  flexed, 
is  swollen  and  (edematous,  while  the  thigh  is  remarkably  atrophied.     In  propor- 
tion as  the  ligaments  yield,  the  deformity  of  the  joint  increases,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  which  allows  the  muscles  to  draw 
the  leg  outwards,  so  as  to  give  it  a  twisted  or  contorted  appearance.     Occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  there  is  an  actual  enlargement  of  the  diseased  bones. 

The  fluctuation  which  constitutes  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  this  complaint,  often,  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  disappears  during  its 
progress,  owing  to  the  adventitious  deposits  upon  the  synovial  membrane  and 
the  absorption  of  the  redundant  synovial  fluid.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the 
swelling,  instead  of  being  soft  and  yielding,  will  be  comparatively  firm  and  re- 
sisting, but  still  possess  some  degree  of  elasticity,  often  so  deceptive  as  to  lead 
to  the  idea  that  the  joint  contains  a  good  deal  of  fluid,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  most  careful  examination  can  dispel. 

Pus  does  not  always  form  in  this  disease,  even  when  permitted  to  proceed 
unmolested ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  frequently 
entirely  absent  When  suppuration  does  take  place,  the  matter  may  either  be 
absorbed,  or  it  may  escape  at  the  side  of  the  patella,  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
or  over  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  very  rarely  in  the  ham.  In  the  worst  forms  of 
the  malady,  the  whole  surface  of  the  joint  may  be  riddled  with  fistulous  aper- 
tures, leading  down  to  the  diseased  bones,  large  portions  of  which  are  then  either 
carious  or  necrosed. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  knee  presents  nothing  peculiar.  The  same 
rules  of  practice  are  to  be  enforced  here  as  in  coxalgia.  Rest  of  the  part  and 
system,  local  support  by  means  of  splints,  and  cauterization,  either  linear  or  cir- 
cumscribed, are  of  primary  importance,  and  nmst  be  thoroughly  enforced  fn)m 
the  very  beginning.  Resection  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  employed, 
but,  in  general,  amputation  of  the  thigh  will  make  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
cure. 

10.    HIP- JOINT. 

This  affection,  usually  called  coxalgia,  femoro-coxalgia  or  hip-joint  disease,  is, 
according  to  my  observation,  most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  year. 
Cases  occasionally  occur  before  the  twelfth  month,  and  now  and  then  an  instance 
is  seen  after  puberty,  or  even  after  the  age  of  twenty,  but  this  is  uncommon. 
Both  sexes  are  liable  to  it;  and  it  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  several  members  of 
the  same  family. 

The  causes  of  coxalgia  are  the  same  as  those  which  provoke  strumous  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  most  common  are  external  injury,  as  sprains, 
falls  or  blows,  exposure  to  cold,  inadequate  food  and  clothing,  and  wasting  mala- 
dies, as  cholera,  chronic  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  different 
kinds  of  fevers.  In  very  many  cases  it  arises  spontaneously,  or  without  any 
obvious  reason. 

It  is  seldom  that  both  hip-joints  are  involved  in  this  affection,  either  simulta- 
neously or  successively.  During  its  progress,  however,  it  becomes  occasionally 
complicated  with  other  strumous  maladies,  as  Pott's  disease,  psoas  abscess,  oph- 
thalmitis, pulmonary  phthisis,  and  degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck,  mesentery,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptomatology, — Tuberculosis  of  the  hip-joint  may  be  described  as  consist- 
ing of  three  stages,  each  characterized  by  distinctive  symptoms  and  pathological 
changes,  as  we\\  aj&  Tec\vi\T\vv^  peculiar  treatment.  As  this  division  is  not  imagi- 
nary, but  real,  it  \a  de^^ivvu^  ol  >i\i^  ^x^^Vi'eX.  ^\xwbM\q\:i. 
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The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  in  its  first  stagey  are  usually  of  so  obscure  and 
stealthy  a  character  as  to  render  it  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  other  affections 
of  the  joint.  The  first  circumstance  which  commonly  attracts  attention,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  is  a  child,  is  a  feeling  of  fatigue  after  exercise,  with  slight 
pain  in  the  knee,  and  a  disposition  to  drag  the  limb,  thus  giving  the  gait  a  stiff, 
awkward  appearance.  In  this  manner  the  case  may  progress  for  several  weeks, 
or,  indeed,  even  for  several  months,  with,  perhaps,  hardly  any  perceptible  aggra- 
vation. The  child  still  goes  about,  taking  his  accustomed  exercise,  and  mani- 
festing the  same  interest  as  formerly  in  his  out-door  amusements.  Gradually, 
however,  the  pain  increases ;  there  is  now  a  distinct  limp ;  and  the  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed by  spasmodic  twitches  of  the  extremity.  The  pain  is  usually  referred  to 
the  knee,  particularly  to  its  inner  side,  and  is  either  sharp  and  lancinating,  or 
dull,  heavy,  and  aching.  It  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  very  depths  of  the  joint, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  superficial,  as  if  it  were  just  beneath  the  integuments. 
Exercise,  or  motion  of  any  kind,  always  increases  it,  and  it  is  generally  worse 
at  night  than  in  the  day ;  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  suppression  of  the 
cutaneous  perspiration,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  also  frequently 
aggravate  it  The  knee,  on  inspection,  is  found  to  be  free  from  swelling  and 
discoloration,  and  commonly  quite  tolerant  of  rough  manipulation,  as  motion, 
pressure,  and  percussion.  Occasionally  the  pain  is  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  and 
distinctly  periodical  in  its  occurrence,  very  similar,  in  this  respect,  to  the  par- 
oxysms of  an  intermittent  fever ;  the  attack,  perhaps,  coming  on  early  in  the 
evening,  and,  after  having  continued  for  a  few  hours,  returning  about  the  same 
time  the  next  day.  This  form  of  pain  is  most  frequent,  as  far  as  my  observ^ition 
enables  me  to  judge,  in  persons  living  in  a  malarial  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  pain,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  is  entirely 
confined,  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  to  the  knee ;  or,  if  it  is  so  at  first,  that  it 
remains  there  exclusively  for  any  length  of  time.  In  general,  it  extends  also  to 
the  thigh  and  leg,  sometimes  along  the  front,  now  along  the  sides,  especially  the 
inner,  and  now  along  the  posterior  surface,  in  the  direction,  apparently,  of  some 
nervous  trunk,  as  the  crural,  obturator,  saphenous,  or  sacro-sciatic.  I  have  known 
cases  where  the  pain  was  felt  most  keenly  at  the  tendo  Achillis,  just  above  the 
ankle-joint,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  distressingly  severe  over  the  instep. 
Sometimes,  again,  it  seems  to  shift  from  one  of  these  points  to  another,  being, 
perhaps,  most  violent  at  one  period  in  the  knee,  and  at  another  in  the  thigh,  leg, 
or  foot.  It  is  proper  also  to  add  that  the  pain  is  generally  not  persistent,  but 
that  there  are  frequently  long  intervals  of  comparative  comfort,  if  not  of  entire 
absence  of  suffering. 

The  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  knee  in  this  disease  has  been  variously  explained. 
Thus  it  has  been  imagined  to  be  owing  to  irritation  of  some  of  the  principal 
nerves  of  the  limb,  especially  the  obturator,  but  as  these  cords  have  no  direct 
connection  with  this  joint  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  exert  such  an 
influence.  The  opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  long  head  of  the  femo- 
ral muscle  is  also  far-fetched.  This  muscle,  it  is  true,  is  intimately  attached  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint ;  but,  even  supposing,  what  is  not  at  all 
probable,  that  it  participates  in  the  morbid  action  at  this  early  stage  of  the  affec- 
tion, how  could  it  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  knee,  leg,  and  foot  ?  Again,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  it  is  due  to  inflanunation  of  the  cancellated  structure  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  this  certainly  is  the  most  plausible  conjec- 
ture that  has  yet  been  advanced ;  a  conjecture  which  derives  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  the  disease  usually  begins  in  this  structure. 

After  some  time,  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  as  many  months,  the  pain  shifts 
to  the  hip  and  its  ncighl)orhood  ;  or,  if  it  do  not  entirely  forsake  the  knee,  it  is 
generally  less  constant  and  severe  there  than  it  was  in  the  first  instance,  or  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  morbid  action.  Commonly  it  is  most  intense 
and  persistent  directly  over  the  articulation,  deep-seated,  and  of  a  dull,  gnawing 
character.  At  times  it  is  perceived  most  keenly  in  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  between 
the  great  trochanter  and  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  or  in  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  groin.     Occasionally,  again,  it  exists  simultaneously  at  all  these  points, 
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althoogh  not  in  an  equal  degree ;  or,  as  it  leaves  one,  It  fastens  itself  upon 
another.  In  rare  cases  the  pain  appears  in  the  hip  before  It  shows  itself  in  ibe 
knee,  thigh,  or  leg.  Pressure  upon  the  gluteal  region,  motion  of  the  affected 
joint,  and  percussion  of  the  knee,  the  leg  being  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  or  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  the  limb  being  extended,  always  augment  the  pain,  and  lead  to 
the  detection  of  its  scat. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  sensible  impairment  of  the  general  health ;  the  appetite  is 
good,  and  the  various  tissues  retain  their  normal  development.  The  muscles  o( 
the  affected  hip  and  limb  are,  perhaps,  a  little  thinner  and  softer  than  natural, 
but  these  changes  are  usually  slight,  and  hence  they  often  elude  detection. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  complaint,  the  most  prominent  local  phenomena  are 
an  increase  of  pain  in  the  hip  and  knee,  flattening  of  the  buttock,  effacement  of 
the  gluteo-femoral  crease,  and  apparent  elongation  of  the  limb,  with  spasmodic 
twitching  and  wasting  of  its  muscles. 

The  pain,  hitherto  seated  chiefly  in  the  knee,  now  also  affects  the  hip,  or,  if  it 
existed  there  previously,  as,  indeed,  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  it  becoines 
sensibly  aggravated.  It  is  particularly  violent  at  night,  often  for  hoars  interropt- 
ing  sleep,  and  is  attended  with  the  most  distressing  spasmodic  twitches  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb,  which  thus  greatly  augment  the  local  and  general  sufferiof 
by  the  sudden  and  forcible  apposition  of  the  inflamed  articular  surfaces.  The 
pain  at  one  time  is  fixed,  deep,  aching,  gnawing,  or  boring ;  at  another,  erratic 
sharp,  or  lancinating,  darting  about  in  different  directions,  now  through  the  joint 
then  down  the  limb,  and  then  through  the  groin,  or  back  along  the  coarse  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  Occasionally  it  is  most  severe  in  the  lumbar  region,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  situation  of  the  acetabulum,  or  at  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  thigh.  Sometimes,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  of  a  neuralgic  character, 
coming,  going,  and  recurring  at  particular  periods.  Derangement  of  the  digestire 
apparatus,  exposure  to  cold,  and  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  have  a  tendency 
to  aggravate  and  protract  it.  The  pain  in  the  knee,  instead  of  disappearing, 
generally  increases  in  violence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  more  frequent 
and  fixed. 

The  sleep  is  habitually  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  and  the  patient  often 
wakes  up  in  great  alarm,  crying  and  screaming.  Occasionally  he  is  partially 
delirious  from  pain  and  fever.  jSe  sleeps  by  snatches,  and  usually  feels  fatigued 
and  unrefreshed  in  the  morning.  Spasmodic  twitching,  jerking,  or  starting  of  the 
limb  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  is  seldom  entirely  absent  in  any  case.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  sets  in  at  a  very  early  period,  and  continues,  with  more  or  less 
violence,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  malady.  It  is  particularly  distressing 
in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  but  often  affects  also  those  of  the  hip  and  leg. 

Along  with  these  symptoms  there  is  frequently  loss  of  appetite,  with  disorder 
of  the  secretions,  and  more  or  less  fever  at  night.  The  bowels  are  usually  inclined 
to  be  constipated,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored,  the  skin  is  rather  arid, 
especially  in  the  evening,  and  there  is  often  considerable  thirst.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  fever  increases,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  copious  sweats.  The 
patient  loses  flesh  and  strength,  he  is  peevish  and  irritable,  and  his  countenance 
has  a  care-worn  appearance.  Although  such  is  ordinarily  the  state  of  the  system. 
in  the  second  stage,  especially  after  the  disease  has  made  some  progress,  yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  there  is  hardly  any  constitutional  disturbance  whatever,  except 
what  results  from  the  want  of  sleep. 

The  local  phenomena,  fig.  490,  at  this  stage  of  the  malady  arc  unmistakable. 
The  buttock  of  the  affected  side  is  found  to  be  remarkably  flattened,  so  as  to  be 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  sound  one.  It  is  much  broader,  as  well  as  con- 
siderably larger,  than  in  the  natural  state  ;  the  gluteal  muscles  are  soft  and 
flabby,  and  the  skin  is  preternatural ly  loose,  from  the  absorption  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  The  gluteo-femoral  crease,  so  prominent  in  the  natural  state. 
Is  completely  effaced,  giving  the  thigh  and  hip  an  appearance  of  continuity,  as  if 
they  were  fused  together.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  also  wasted, 
and  the  whole  limb,  in  fact,  is  very  sensibly  attenuated,  evidently  owing  to  want 
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of  exercise  and  perverted  nervous  action,  leading  to  Fig  10  \ 

atrophy  of  their  substance. 

Marked  elongation  of  the  corresponding  limb  now 
exists,  and  is  so  constant  an  occurrence  that  it  may, 
along  with  several  of  the  other  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed, be  considered  as  pathognomonic.  The  extent 
of  the  elongation  varies,  on  an  average,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  rare  cases  it  may 
amount  to  two  inches,  and  even  two  inches  and  a  half. 
It  is  observed  both  in  the  erect  and  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  but  is  commonly  more  conspicuous  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered  of  this  phenomenon,  all,  at  first  sight, 
more  or  less  plausible.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
argaed  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  synovial  fluid,  the  product  of  inflammatory 
action,  by  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  partially 
pressed  out  of  its  socket,  and  the  corresponding  limb 
projected  beyond  the  level  of  the  sound  one.  No  one, 
nowevcr,  has  yet  verified  this  opinion  by  dissection. 
That  there  is  an  inordinate  secretion  of  synovial 
liquor  in  this  stage  of  the  malady  is  highly  probable, 
but  that  its  quantity  is  generisilly  so  great  as  to  cause 
such  a  result  is  hardly  a  supposable  case.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  frequently  large  accumu- 
lations of  this  kind  in  other  joints,  as  the  elbow  and 
knee,  without  producing  such  an  effect.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  the  phenomenon  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
relaxed  condition  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the 
joint ;  but  of  this  occurrence,  if  it  really  exist,  there 
is  no  more  positive  proof  than  of  the  influence  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  synovial  fluid.  A  third  opinion,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  only  correct  one,  is  that  the  elongation  in  question  is  occasioned  by 
the  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  hips,  that  of  the  affected  side  being  always 
lower  than  that  of  the  sound  side.  Now,  a  careful  examination  of  the  body 
will  not  fail  to  satisfy  us  that  this  difference  is  real,  and  not  imaginary,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  limb.  Whatever  mode  of  examination  be  adopted,  the  result  will  be  the 
same,  whether  the  patient  is  recumbent  or  erect.  In  the  latter  case,  he  is  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  support  himself  upon  the  sound  limb,  which,  for  this  purpose,  he 
maintains  in  a  state  of  rigid  extension,  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  correspond- 
ing hip  somewhat  outward,  so  as  to  bring  the  axis  of  the  trunk  on  a  line  with  the 
sound  foot,  and  thus  take  off"  its  weight  from  the  affected  extremity.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  hangs  loosely  from  the  pelvis,  upon  which  the  thigh  is  slightly  flexed, 
while  the  leg  is  bent  on  the  thigh,  and  the  foot  on  the  leg,  the  knee  projecting 
prominently  forward,  much  beyond  the  level  of  the  opposite  one,  and  the  whole 
member  resting  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  toes.  If  this  explanation  is  correct, 
as  my  experience  warrants  me  in  assuming,  then  the  elongation  of  the  limb,  so 
constantly  witnessed  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  is  not  real  but  imaginary,  not 
positive  but  merely  apparent. 

Finally,  there  is  generally,  in  this  stage  of  hip-joint  disease,  a  marked  depres- 
sion, or  hollow,  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  this  portion  of 
the  spine  toward  the  sound  side,  and  an  unusual  prominence  of  the  belly.  The 
inferior  portion  of  the  spinal  groove  is  also  more  distinct  than  natural. 

In  the  (hird  stage  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  no  longer  doubtful,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  previously.  The  symptoms  are  characteristic  of  the  extensive 
and  frightful  mischief  that  has  been  efi'ected  within  the  joint.  Matter  now  forms, 
and,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  inflamed  structures,  greatly  aggravates  the  suffer- 
ing. The  suppuration  is  indicated  by  an  increase  of  pain;  by  a  sense  of  throb- 
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bing  and  tension,  deep  and  persistent ;  by  severe  swelling  of  the  gluteal  region, 
generally  most  prominent  at  the  centre  of  the  artieolation  ;  by  oedema  of  the  sub- 
cataneous  cellular  tissue  ;  and  by  a  remarkably  torgid  and  enlarged  coDdition  of 
the  subcutaneous  veins.     The  affected  joint  is  intolerant  of  the  slightest  motion 
or  manipulation,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  raise  himself  up  or  turn  in  bed  with- 
out the  greatest  agony.     Every  attempt  to  flex  or  extend  the  limb  is  attended 
with  similar  results.     The  constitutional  disturbance  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  local  suffering,  and  violent  rigors,  followed  by  high  fever  and  copious  sweats, 
are  rarely  absent.     Sometimes,  however,  the  abscess  forms  in  a  quiet  and  insidi> 
oas  manner,  without  any  of  the  severe  symptoms  that  usually  accompany  the 
suppurative  process  in  this  and  other  varieties  of  inflammation.     As  the  matter 
increases  in  quantity  it  gradually  works  its  way  towards  the  nearest  surface,  iti 
approach  being  denoted  by  the  occurrence  of  a  circumscribed,  erysipelatooi 
blush.     Here  there  is  generally  distinct  fluctuation,  and  the  parts,  feeUng  soft 
and  boggy,  soon  yield  at  one  or  more  points,  followed  by  the  escape  of  the  oun- 
tents  of  the  sac. 

The  site  at  which  the  matter,  when  left  to  itself,  obtains  a  vent,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Most  generally  it  escapes  at  the  gluteal  region,  either  directlj 
over  the  joint,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  other  situations  at  which  it  ii 
most  liable  to  discharge  itself  are  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh,  a  short 
distance  below  the  great  trochanter,  the  superior  and  external  part  of  the  groin, 
the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of  the  thigh.  Occa- 
sionally it  escapes  at  several  points,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  learing 
thus  a  number  of  orifices,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  sinuses.  These  pass- 
ages are  sometimes  very  long  and  tortuous,  and  in  old  cases  they  are  alwtya 
lined  by  a  false  membrane.  I  recollect  one  instance  in  which  there  were  nine 
distinct  openings,  and  another  in  which  there  were  as  many  as  twelve  ;  two  it 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  one  just  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  remain- 
der being  scattered  over  the  gluteal  region. 

The  matter  sometimes  escapes  both  externally  and  internally.     When  the  bot- 
tom of  the  acetabulum  is  perforated,  it  may  pass  into  the  rectum,  bladder,  or 

vagina,  or,  instead  of  this,  it  may  collect  in  a  sort 
of  pouch,  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  iliac 
bone  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvis. 

The  changes  in  the  limb  and  hip,  represented  in 
fig.  491,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  are  striking 
and  characteristic.  The  extremity,  now  actually 
shorter  than  natural,  is  much  attenuated  from  tb< 
wasting  of  its  fatty  and  muscular  tissues,  and  re* 
markably  disfigured  in  its  appearance,  the  hee! 
being  considerably  elevated,  and  the  ball  of  tb( 
foot  and  toes  alone  touching  the  ground  when  tb< 
patient  makes  an  effort  to  stand.  The  degrre< 
of  shortening  is  variable,  and  not  always  by  anj 
means  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  ihi 
head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  acetabulum 
and  the  connecting  ligaments,  which  forms  s< 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  disease  at  this  period 
While  in  some  instances  it  does  not  exceed  ai 
inch,  or,  at  most,  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  in  other 
it  amounts  to  twice  and  even  thrice  that  extent 
One-third,  and  sometimes  even  one-half  of  this 
as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  careful  examination 
is  generally  attributable  to  the  elevation  of  th< 
pelvis  on  the  affected  side.  The  position  of  tb( 
foot  is  variable.  Sometimes  it  looks  directi; 
forwards  or  outwards,  but  much  more  commonli 
it  inclines  inwards.  These  differences  are  dw 
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riencod  by  the  hip-joint.  When  the  acetabulum  has  suffered  most  severely,  the 
foot  usually  turns  in  as  in  the  iliac  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  has  l)een  ranch  destruction  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  and  the 
cotyloid  cavity  is  only  slightly  involved,  then  the  limb  is  generally  everted,  as  in 
intra-capsular  fracture  of  that  bone,  the  external  rotary  muscles  tending  to  draw 
it  iu  that  direction. 

The  thigh,  as  a  general  rule,  is  bent  upon  the  pelvis,  the  angle  of  flexion  vary- 
ing from  the  slight^^st  i)orceptible  change  to  45°.  In  most  cases  it  inclines  some- 
what towards  the  sound  limb,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  overlaps  or 
crosses  it  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stands  off  widely  and  in  a  most 
unseemly  way  from  its  fellow,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  my  patients,  a  woman, 
aged  twenty-five,  in  whom  the  two  knees  are  habitually  upwards  of  fifteen  inches 
apart ;  the  affected  limb  sticks  out  in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  and  the  foot, 
iu  the  erect  posture,  is  at  least  six  inches  from  the  floor. 

The  thigh,  moreover,  is  always  in  a  painfully  rigid  state,  depending  upon  the 
contracted  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  hip  and  limb,  and  the  formation  of 
adhesions  between  the  remnants  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  femur  and  the 
surrounding  parts.  By  taking  hold  of  the  knee  a  slight  degree  of  flexion  iliayi 
perhaps,  be  produced,  but  to  abduct  the  thigh,  or  to  move  it  backwards,  is  gene- 
rally impracticable  ;  besides,  every  effort  of  the  kind  is  attended  with  excruciating 
suffering.  Owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  hamstring  muscles,  the  leg  is  com- 
monly bent  on  the  thigh,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  flexor  muscles  usually 
draw  the  heel  upwards  towards  the  leg. 

The  great  trochanter  generally  lies  directly  over  the  acetabulum,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  forming  a  hard,  firm,  immovable,  or  nearly  immovable,  promi- 
nence, the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  regard  to  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur,  they  are,  as  stated  elsewhere,  usually  completely  annihilated,  or  so 
much  wasted  as  to  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary  form.  It  has  generally  been 
alleged  that  there  is,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  more  or  less  displacement  of 
this  l)one ;  but  the  facts  collected  by  Dr.  March,  in  the  extensive  museums  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  conclusively 
prove  that  dislocation  of  the  femur,  as  a  consequence  of  this  affection,  in  any 
direction,  is  exceedingly  rare.  A  true  luxation,  such  as  occurs  in  the  normal 
state  of  the  parts  from  injury,  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
morbid  alterations  in  the  superior  extremity  of  this  bone.  During  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  remnant  of  the  neck,  which  is  usually  of  a  rounded  conical  shape, 
and  frequently  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  ordinarily  places 
itself  over  the  acetabulum,  to  the  margins  of  which,  and  to  the  adjacent  parts,  it 
becomes,  in  the  event  of  recovery,  ultimately  united.  That  it  is  occasionally 
drawn  up  beyond  this  point,  especially  when  there  has  been  complete  destruction 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum,  backwards  towards  the  sciatic  notch,  for- 
wards upon  the  pubic  bone,  or  downwards  and  forwards  into  the  thyroid  foramen, 
is  unquestionable.  Dislocation,  however,  in  most  of  these  directions  can  take 
place  only  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  extensive  suppuration  with  sepa- 
ration or  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  allowing  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
bone  to  move  about  and  thus  seek,  as  it  were,  a  new  position.  The  upward  dis- 
placement is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  frequent,  but  even  this  is  extremely  rare. 
In  one  of  my  cases,  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone  projected  above  the  acetabulum, 
where  it  had  formed  for  itself  a  superficial  socket  in  the  iliac  bone,  admitting  of 
very  slight  motion.  The  real  cause,  then,  of  shortening  in  the  third  stage  of  the 
disease  is  not  dislocation,  but  destruction,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  along  with  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  of  the  corre- 
sponding hip. 

Diagnosis. — Although  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  arc  usually  well-marked, 
especially  if  some  time  has  elapsed,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  he  diagnosticated 
erroneously.  The  inexperienced  practitioner,  misled  by  the  seat  of  the  pain,  too 
often  contents  himself  with  a  most  superficial  examination,  and,  taking  this  as 
the  basis  of  his  therapeutic  indications,  is  very  apt  to  misapply  his  remedies, 
addressing  them,  perhaps,  solely  to  the  knee,  Yf\i\c\i  \)a»  o\A^  %^\£i'^^N\i^'Cv»^^*^ 
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volved,  when  they  ought  to  be  directed  exelasively  to  the  hip,  the  actual  seal  of 
the  morbid  action.  Numerous  cases,  il]u3trati?e  of  the  truth  of  this  remaik, 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  there  are  few  surgeons  in  extensive  prac- 
tice who  have  not,  like  myself,  had  occasion  to  lament  the  great  mischief  that 
has  thus  been  entailed.  In  a  malady  so  grave  as  this  an  error  of  diagnosis  maj 
be  fraught  with  the  worst  consequences  both  to  the  part  and  system,  eveutuatinjr, 
as  it  necessarily  must,  in  the  loss  of  precious  time ;  for  it  but  too  often  happens 
that,  when  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  discovered,  all  our  efforts  to  arrttit 
its  progress  are  unavailing. 

The  affections  with  which  this  disease  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  or 
which  may,  at  least  for  a  time,  obscure  its  diagnosis,  are  sprains  and  rheumatism 
of  the  ilco-femoral  articulation,  psoas  abscess,  purulent  collections  in  the  vieiniij 
of  the  hip  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  inflammation  of  the  periosteoni 
of  the  great  trochanter. 

A  sprain^  twist,  or  contusion  of  the  hip-joint  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrenct, 
and  may,  if  followed  by  considerable  inflammation,  give  rise  to  severe  pain  and 
stiffness,  seriously  weakening,  if  not  completely  disabling,  the  part.  The  con^^ 
quence  is  that  the  patient,  in  attempting  to  walk,  raises  the  hip  of  the  affected 
side  and  relaxes  the  corresponding  limb,  by  bending  the  knee  and  retracting  the 
heel,  very  much  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tuberculosis.  The  muscles,  also,  bj 
degrees  become  flabby  and  attenuated,  and  there  is  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
temperature  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  gluteo-femoral  crease  is  eventually 
effaced,  and  even  the  general  health  may  suffer.  The  signs  of  distinction  are, 
the  history  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  pain  in  the  knee,  the  greater  latitude  of 
motion,  the  absence,  in  general,  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and,  lastly,  the  fact 
that  the  foot,  although  everted,  is  usually  easily  rotated  on  its  axis,  whereas,  in 
strumous  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  it  is  commonly  pretty  firmly  fixed. 

Rheumatism  of  the  hip-joint,  chronic  and  subacute,  is  generally  caused  by 
cold,  or  by  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration.  It  is  seated 
principally  in  the  ligamentous  and  synovial  structures,  the  cartilaginous  and 
osseous  being  seldom  involved,  except  in  very  severe  and  protracted  cases.  The 
pain,  which  runs  down  the  front  of  the  thigh,  is  dull,  heavy,  or  aching  ;  the  gait 
is  limping  ;  the  pelvis  is  higher  on  the  affected  side  than  on  the  sound,  and  the 
limb  exhibits,  in  the  main,  the  same  attitude  as  in  lameness  from  sprains  and 
contusions,  with  this  peculiarity  that  the  foot  is  always  strongly  everted,  while 
in  the  former  case  it  is  generally  inclined  inwards.  The  patient  in  the  morning 
complains  of  stiffness  in  the  hip,  which  usually  diminishes  very  sensibly  after 
exercise,  but  is  sure  to  return  in  the  evening  if  there  has  been  much  exertion  or 
fatigue.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  attenuated,  but  more  firm  than  in  tukT- 
culosis,  while  those  of  the  leg  often  retain  their  normal  bulk  ;  the  gluteo-femonJ 
fold  is  effaced  ;  the  limb,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  appears  shorter, 
often  from  one  to  two  inches,  than  natural ;  the  great  trochanter  is  uncommonly 
distinct;  and  a  creaking  noise  is  generally  heard  if  the  head  of  the  thigh-ljone 
is  forcibly  moved  upon  the  acetabulum.  Now,  although  these  phenomena  hear 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  strumous  disease  of  this  articulation,  yet 
the  absence  of  severe  suffering  at  night,  and  at  all  times  at  the  knee,  the  marked 
relief  afforded  by  gentle  exercise,  the  trifling  annoyance  from  pressure,  percussion, 
and  motion,  even  when  rudely  performed,  and  the  rarity  of  rheumatism  in 
children,  together  with  the  frequent  coexistence  of  this  disease  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  tlio  affection  is  not  tubercular. 

It  is  not  often  that  j)8oa8  abscess  can  be  mistaken  for  coxalgia  ;  for,  althoogh 
the  matter  which  is  formed  in  its  latter  stages  occasionally  points  at  the  outside 
of  the  groin,  or  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  there  is  alway.^  the 
most  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  swellings,  not  to  say  anything 
of  other  symptoms.  In  psoas  abscess  the  tumor  is  usually  situated  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  while  in  hip-joint  disease  it  is  commonly  below  ;  in  the  former 
it  always  sensibly  diminishes  and  sometimes  even  entirely  disappears  under 
pressure,  ot  wVvexv  ll\e  patient  lies  down,  but  quickly  reappears  when  the  pressure 
is  removed,  ot  'w\ie\i  \k^  ^^WsiiV*  T%Xafc^V\\si%^\  xi:^ \  xblIVa  Utter,  on  the  contrary, 
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• 
it  never  changes  its  position,  or,  if  it  do,  it  is  in  consequence  solely  of  the  force 
of  ulceration,  absorption,  and  gravitation  ;  in  psoas  abscess  the  swelling  receives 
a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  laughing,  and  crying,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  hip-joint. 

Again,  in  psoas  abscess,  the  principal  pain  is  in  the  loins ;  it  is  fixed  there, 
and  is  always  greatly  increased  by  the  erect  posture,  as  well  as  by  every  attempt 
to  extend  the  corresponding  limb.  In  coxalgia,  the  pain  is  most  severe  in  the 
knee,  or  in  the  knee  and  hip.  In  psoas  abscess  there  is  at  no  period  any  change 
in  the  position  of  the  great  trochanter,  nor  any  alteration  in  the  length  of  the 
limb;  in  hip-joint  disease,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in  its  more  advanced 
stages,  these  are  prominent  symptoms.  Finally,  psoas  abscess  occurs  nearly 
always  after  puberty,  whereas  the  other  affection  is  most  common  in  early  child- 
hood. 

Sometimes  large  deposits  of  pus  take  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  nates, 
or  beneath  the  gluteal  muscles,  and,  forming  a  prominent  tumor  in  the  direction 
of  the  ileo -femoral  articulation,  may  thus  simulate  abscess  of  the  hip-joint  from 
tuberculosis.  These  accumulations  are  commonly  the  result  of  external  injury, 
or  of  a  phlegmonous,  rheumatic,  or  erysipelatous  state  of  the  system,  and  are, 
therefore,  in  general  easily  distinguished  by  their  history,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
progress,  by  the  severity  of  the  local  distress,  and  by  the  comparatively  prompt 
recovery  of  the  parts  after  the  evacuation  of  their  contents.  Cold  abscesses  of 
the  nates,  besides  being  exceedingly  infrequent,  exhibit  none  of  the  diagnostic 
signs  of  articular  disease,  especially  such  as  pain  in  the  knee,  or  pain  in  the  hip- 
joint  upon  rotating  the  thigh,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  malady.  It  is  only 
when  they  depend  upon  caries  of  the  innominate  bone  that  the  distinction  would 
be  likely  to  be  attended  with  difficulty,  and  in  this  case  a  thorough  exploration 
with  the  probe  would  probably  furnish  the  requisite  light. 

Finally,  diagnostic  embarrassment,  to  an  annoying  extent,  occasionally  arises 
from  periostitis  of  the  great  trochanter  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit 
of  body.  The  fibrous  membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  femur  becomes  exqui- 
sitely painful  and  tender  to  the  touchy  under  the  slightest  motion  and  percussion, 
and  the  disease,  extending  above  the  neck  of  the  bone  and  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  causes  distress  and  difficulty  in  walking,  with  elevation  o^the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  pelvis,  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  coxalgia.  The  soft  parts 
around  are  swollen  and  puffy,  giving  the  hip  an  increased  breadth  and  thickness ; 
by  and  by  suppuration  takes  place,  sinuses  form,  and  small  portions  of  the  bone 
separate  and  come  away.  Unless  the  case  is  well  managed  the  joint  is  rendered 
stiff,  and  the  patient  does  not  regain  his  health  for  a  long  time.  The  signs  of 
distinction  are  the  persistence  of  the  gluteo-femoral  crease,  the  coexistence  of 
rheumatism  or  gout  in  other  regions,  and  the  fact  that  the  disease  usually  occurs 
later  in  life  than  coxalgia. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  very  early  stages  of  this  affection  that  erroneous  views 
of  its  diagnosis  are  liable  to  be  formed ;  when  it  is  fully  established,  the  phe- 
nomena are  generally  too  well  marked  to  be  mistaken.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  very  first  symptom,  in  every  case,  is  pain  in  the  knee  ;  so  uniform  and  con- 
stant, indeed,  is  this  occurrence  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic,  and 
yet,  as  was  previously  stated,  it  rarely  happens  that  it  is  referred  to  its  true 
source.  Instead  of  being  considered  as  an  expression  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
it  is  too  often  regarded  merely  as  an  effect  of  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  or  injury 
of  the  knee,  to  which,  accordingly,  the  treatment  is  exclusively  directed.  Its 
great  value,  as  a  diagnostic,  is  totally  overlooked,  and  thus  the  disease  is  allowed 
to  progress  at  the  only  time  almost  when  it  admits  of  prompt  and  radical  cure. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  serious  and  too  common  mistake,  a  most  thorough  ex- 
amination should  be  made  in  every  case  presenting  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  hip-joint.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  pain  in 
the  knee,  severe  in  degree,  and  of  frequent  recurrence,  should  of  itself  excite 
the  alarm  of  the  surgeon,  more  especially  if,  added  to  this,  there  is  a  limp  in 
the  gait,  an  increase  of  suffering  after  slight  exercise,  and  disturbed  sleep  at 
night.     If  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  the  examination  must  be  repeated,  again  and 
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again,  until  it  is  perfectly  cleared  up.     To  conduct  the  investigation  properly  the 
patient  must  be  completely  stripped,  and  viewed  both  behind  and  in  front,  as  he 
stands  on  the  floor.     If  there  is  any  flattening  of  the  nates,  unusaal  prominence 
of  the  trochanter,  or  change  in  the  gluteo-femoral  fold,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  de- 
tected, and  so,  also,  if  there  is  any  alteration  in  the  attitude,  size,  or  length  of 
the  corresponding  limb.     If  the  patient  be  now  requested  to  walk,  tRe  amount 
of  limping  will  be  discovered,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  raises  and  moves 
the  leg  and  foot.     To  complete  the  investigation,  the  patient  is  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  or  on  a  hard  lounge,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
suffering  produced  by  rotating  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  upon  the  aeetaba- 
lum,  and  also  by  bringing  these  parts  forcibly  into  contact  with  each  other  by 
percussing  the  knee,  the  leg  being  flexed,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot  opposite  the 
ankle,  the  foot  being  bent  on  the  leg.     The  patient  being  next  turned  upon  his 
abdomen,  the  hip  is  thoroughly  examined,  first,  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  its  soft  parts,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  amount  of  sensibility  of  the  component 
structures  of  the  joint ;  finally,  if  there  is  any  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  easily 
be  observed  both  in  the  erect  and  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  while  any  change 
in  the  length  of  the  affected  limb  may  be  determined  by  extending  a  piece  of 
tape,  or  other  suitable  band,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  patella.     The  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  measure  on  the  two  sides  will  give  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
thighs,  or  the  distance  between  the  hip  and  knee  joints.     The  use  of  chloro- 
form will  often  be  of  great  service  in  conducting  the  movements  of  the  lirab 
while  the  patient  is  recumbent,  especially  when  the  parts  are  very  painful  and 
intolerant  of  manipulation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  which  occur  in  coxalgia  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  witnessed  in  strumous  affections  of  the  joints  generally. 
They  are  usually  more  conspicuous,  in  every  stage  of  the  malady,  in  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  femur  than  in  the  innominate  bone,  which,  however,  often  suffers 
very  severely  during  the  progress  of  the  morbid  action. 

When  the  disease  has  attained  its  acme,  the  synovial  membrane,  the  round  lig- 
ament, the  articular  cartilages,  and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  with 
the  margins,  and  frequently,  also,  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  are  partially 
destroyed,*if  not  completely  annihilated.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the  cotyloid, 
transverse,  and  even  the  capsular  ligament  are  entirely  absorbed,  the  surrounding 
parts  are  extensively  separated  by  the  ulcerative  and  suppurative  processt^s, 
numerous  fistulous  openings  exist,  and  the  gluteal  muscles  are  transformed  into 
dense,  firm  bodies,  of  a  pale-reddish,  yellowish,  or  whitish  color.  Sometimes, 
especially  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  these  muscles  undergo  the  fatty 
degeneration.  Occasionally  both  trochanters  are  absorbed  ;  or  there  is  extensive 
caries  of  the  innominate  bone ;  or  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are 
necrosed  ;  or  the  joint  contains  numerous  fragments  of  bone  and  cartilage ;  or, 
the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  being  perforated,  the  matter  extends  into  the  pelvis, 
and  passes  off  by  the  rectum.  In  children,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  ossific 
process,  the  hip-bone  has  been  found  separated,  at  the  acetabulum,  into  its  three 
primitive  pieces. 

When  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  absorbed,  the  remnant  of  its  supe- 
rior extremity  usually  lies  across  the  acetabulum,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Occasionally  it  is  drawn  up  ajittle  beyond  this  cavity,  against  the  surface  of  the 
ilium,  resting  in  a  slight  depression,  which,  however,  bears  only  a  very  faint  n*- 
semblance  to  a  new  socket.  Instances  have  been  observed,  though  very  rarely, 
in  which  it  was  forced  backward  into  the  sciatic  notch,  forward  upon  the  pubic 
bone,  or  downward  into  the  thyroid  foramen.  When  the  disease  has  expended 
itself  mainly  upon  the  acetabulum,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  remain  in 
its  original  position,  or  it  may  even  be  pushed  into  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  ravages  produced  by  this  disease  in  the  acetabulum  and  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur  are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  492,  from  BarwelL 

Prognosis, — As  there  are  no  mortuary  statistics  of  this  affection,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sUle,  N>}vWi  ^ivy  ^<^^T^^  ol  \i\v^S&\QtL^t^e  mean  duration  of  fatal  cases,  or 
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the  relative  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries.  My  opinion,  founded  npoa 
nnmerona  obaervationa,  is,  that  the  mortality  from  coxalgia  is  slight  in  almost 
any  event,  even  when  there  has  been  palpable  neglect  in  regard  to  its  treatment. 


The  prognosis  is  generally  moet  unfavorable  in  feeble,  anemic  children,  with  a 
tumid  upper  lip  and  a  protuberant  abdomen,  the  offspring  of  strumous  parents, 
or  of  persons  whose  system  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  syphilitic  poison. 
Tonng  adults  seldom  recover,  if  suppuration  occur ;  the  whole  system  soon  be- 
comes involved  in  the  disease,  and  they  rapidly  sink  nnder  the  profuse  diacharge 
and  hectic  irritation.  Few  children  die  before  the  eighteenth  month.  The  case 
is  always  more  likely  to  terminate  unfavorably  when  the  disease  involves  the 
acetabulum  than  when  it  is  limited  to  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  Under 
the  present  improved  mode  of  treatment  many  patients  are  saved  that  would 
formerly  have  perished.  If  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  and  recovery  occurs, 
the  individual  will  be  permanently  deformed  and  crippled,  and  a  long  time  will 
elapse  before  be  will  be  able  to  regain  his  health.  The  hip  is  sometimes  com- 
pletely anchylosed  without  the  previous  formation  of  an  abscess. 

Ji-eatmsnt. — Although  the  treatment  of  coxalgia  involves  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  in  general,  there  are  certain  points  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  special  attention,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  structure 
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and  sitnation  of  the  articolation,  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  assailed  by  this 
disease,  and  the  tender  age  of  those  who  are  most  obnoxions  to  its  attacks. 

Rest  of  the  affected  joint,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  body,  is  here  of  primary 
importance,  and  no  time  should,  therefore,  be  lost  in  securing  it  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  The  restraint  must  not  be  limited  to  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
but  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  active  disease. 

In  order  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  enable  him  to 
endure  his  protracted  confinement  without  detriment  or  inconvenience,  he  most 
be  furnished  with  a  suitable  bed  provided  with  slats  and  a  firm  but  elastic  mattress. 
A  common  trundle-bed,  about  four  feet  in  width,  will  answer  every  purpose,  and 
is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  common  bed,  especially  if  the  patient  is  a 
child,  as  he  will  thus  be  less  liable,  if  he  should  roll  out,  to  hurt  himself    The 
sheet  should  be  well  secured  at  the  sides  that  it  may  not  become  rumpled,  and 
the  pillow  should  be  of  medium  size,  so  that,  while  it  affords  adequate  support  to 
the  head  and  shoulders,  no  undue  weight  may  be  thrown  upon  the  trunk  and 
pelvis.     The  confinement,  however  rigid,  will  not  prove  irksome  ;  with  the  aid  of 
toys  and  other  sources  of  amusement  the  little  patient  will  soon — often,  indeed,  in 
a  few  days — ^become  reconciled  to  his  new  mode  of  life. 

With  strict  attention  to  this  point,  the  disease,  if  in  its  incipiency,  may,  in 
general,  be  easily  arrested  without  any  formal  treatment,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
occasional  exhibition  of  a  laxative  and  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  If  the 
joint  is  stiff  and  painful  on  pressure,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied,  or  the  skin 
may  be  thoroughly  painted  once  a  day  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  small 
blister  may  be  raised,  and  the  raw  surface  sprinkled  with  morphia.  A  dia- 
phoretic and  anodyne  draught  may  be  administered  at  bedtime  if  fever  exist 
The  best  laxative,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  is  calomel,  in  doses  of  two  to  three 
grains  with  twice  that  quantity  of  jalap.  The  diet  must  be  very  plain  and 
simple,  especially  if  the  patient  is,  in  other  respects,  well  conditioned.  General 
bleeding  will  seldom  be  required,  unless  the  suffering  is  unusually  severe  and  the 
blood  decidedly  thick  and  abundant,  when  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  beneficial. 

To  control  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  and  thus  afford  more  perfect 
repose  to  the  diseased  joint,  the  limb  should  be  confined  by  a  splint,  extending 
from  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ankle,  and  so 

constructed  as  to  cover  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
affected  buttock.  The  most  suitable  materials  are  wire 
gauze,  gutta-percha,  undressed  sole-leather,  or  trunk- 
maker's  board,  soaked  in  hot  water,  carefully  moulded 
to  the  hip,  thigh,  and  leg,  and  kept  in  place  with  adhe- 
sive plaster  and  a  common  roller.  When  dry,  these 
substances  form  an  admirable  case,  which,  if  properly 
padded,  will  effectually  ward  off  pressure  and  prevent 
excoriation. 

Dr.  Physick,  who  was  the  first  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  absolute  rest  in  the  treatment  of  coxalgia, 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  splint  of  carved  wood,  very 
light,  well  padded,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  hip  and  limb.  At  present  the  appa- 
ratus of  Dr.  H.  G.  Davis,  of  New  York,  is  much  em- 
ployed, as,  from  its  lightness  and  peculiar  arrangement, 
it  enables  the  patient  to  exercise,  if  this  should  be 
deemed  proper,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  composed  of  a 
splint,  two  bands,  a  roller,  and  several  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster,  together  with  a  cord,  pulley,  and  weight,  to 
be  used  when  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed.  The  splint 
is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  very  light,  and  long 
enough  to  extend  from  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ankle.  It  consists,  as  seen  in  fig.  493,  of  two  portions ;  an  upper  made  of 
corrugated  caal-slee\,  «Ai^«i\o^«t,^\i\^\iv&^v\ELvW  *  ratchet  bar,  worked  by  a  key, 


Fig.  493.  Fig.  494. 
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and  so  conetrnctcd  &e  to  slide  within  the  other.     To  the  upper  end  of  the  splint 
is  attached,  hj  meaas  of  a  cat-gut,  a  perineal  band,  composed  of  two  part^,  one 
being  elastic,  the  other  inelastic.     When  applied,  the 
elastic  lies  inside  of  the  other,  and  the  amonnt  of  clastic  Fi$.  4fi5. 

extension  is  regulated  by  the  difference  in  their  length. 
The  inelastic,  being  mode  slightly  tense,  prevents  the 
limb  froD)  receding  when  the  'weight  of  the  body  is 
thrown  upon  it.  Xear  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
splint  is  a.  buckle  intended  to  receiTe  a  band  stitched 
to  the  bottom  of  the  adhesive  strips.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  splint  may  be  made  to  take  a  firm  bold  both 
of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  494  is  intended  for 
the  thigh  only.  The  splint  is  attached  to  a  steel  frame 
which  encircles  the  limb,  to  which  it  is  firmly  secured 
by  adhesive  strips,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  roller. 
The  leg  being  thus  left  free,  the  patient  enjoys  the  unre- 
strained use  of  the  knee-joint.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  crutch,  he  may,  with  cither  of  these  contrivances,  ex- 
ercise dnring  the  day  in  the  open  air,  while  at  night, 
as  he  lies  in  bed,  the  requisite  degree  of  extension  may 
readily  be  effected  by  means  of  a  pulley,  cord,  and 
weight. 

The  apparatns  of  Dr.  Davis  baa  been  variously  modi- 
fied by  different  surgeons,  without,  however,  any  essen- 
tial change  of  principle.  Fig.  495  represents  the  mode 
of  application  of  the  one  devised  by  Dr.  Sayre.  If  a 
perineal  band  of  India-rubber  is  used  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  chafe  the  skin. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  malady,  the  great  topical 
remedy  is  an  issue  made  with  the  actual  cautery,  applied 
to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  or  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  focus  of  the  morbid  action.  The 
eschar,  which  should  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  usually  drops  off  in  from  four  to  six  days ; 
the  sore,  besides  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of  thick 
pus,  affords  an  excellent  surface  for  the  endermic  use  of 
morphia,  now  so  necessary  for  allaying  the  violent  pains 
and  spasmodic  twitcbings  of  the  muscles.  If  the  dis- 
charge flag,  it  can  easily  be  re-excited  with  some  stimu- 
lating uuguent.  It  should  he  maintained  in  full  force 
until  the  severity  of  the  disease  has  completely  subsided. 
The  quantity  of  morphia  necessary  to  compose  the  parts  Dr.  sajn-i  ■ppmtDi  appiM. 
will  vary,  according  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances 

of  the  patient,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  being  sprinkled  upon  the 
surface  of  the  issue  once  or  twice  a  day.  Should  the  general  health  suffer  from 
want  of  exercise,  the  limb  may  be  put  up  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  and  the  child 
sent  into  the  open  air. 

The  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles,  so  common  in  this  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  a  source  of  so  much  pain  and  distortion,  may  generally  be  promptly 
relieved  by  the  use  of  the  tenotome.  The  muscles  which  arc  most  frequently  at 
fault  are  the  sartorins,  pectineal,  and  short  adductors,  which,  if  they  do  not  yield 
nndcr  the  influence  of  chloroform,  should  be  thoroughly  divided  near  their  origin, 
until  all  resistance  to  the  extension  of  the  limb  ceases.  The  nature  of  this  ope- 
ration, for  the  practical  application  of  which  the  profession  is  mainly  indelited  to 
Dr.  Bauer,  at  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  Sayro,  of  New  York,  has  been  established  in 
numerous  instances,  not  only  of  coxalgia,  but  of  other  articular  affections,  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

In  the  third  staife  of  the  disease,  when  abscesses  exist  in  and  around   the 
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joint,  accompanied  by  hectic  irritation,  the  indications  plainly  are  to  evacnatethe 
matter  and  to  support  the  system.     The  knife  should  be  introduced  in  sacb  % 
manner  as  to  make  a  valvular  incision,  as  in  an  ordinary  strumous  collection,  the 
opening  being  immediately  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  days,  until  all  tendency  to  reaccumalation 
has  disappeared.     The  object  should  be  to  permit  as  little  air  to  penetrate  the 
joint  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  free  discharge  to  the  pent-up  floii 
In  any  event,  however,  no  matter  what  precautions  may  be  used,  more  or  less 
hectic  irritation  will  be  sure  to  follow,  and  should  claim  the  special  attention  of 
the  surgeon.     In  general,  the  most  appropriate  means  for  relieving  it  will  be 
opium  and  quinine,  with  brandy,  cod-liver  oil,  and  elixir  of  vitriol.     If  the  joint 
contain  dead  bone,  the  incision  should  be  free  and  direct,  so  as  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  rid  of  it ;  for,  so  long  as  it  remains,  it  must  necessarily  be 
productive  of  mischief.     When  the  pus  has  been  evacuated,  the  affected  parts 
should  be  supported  with  some  sorbefacient  and  slightly  stimulating  plaster,  as 
the  soap,  galbanum,  or  ammoniac  and  mercurial,  the  latter   being  the  best 
The  sinuses  about  the  joint  may  be  injected  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  iodide 
of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride  of  mercury,  permanganate  of  potassa,  or 
chlorinated  soda.     If  numerous,  and  not  too  deep,  they  may  often  be  advanta- 
geously laid  open,  but  in  performing  such  an  operation  care  mast  be  taken  to 
guard  against  pain  and  loss  of  blood.     As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able,  he  shoold 
have  the  benefit  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  suitable  opportunity  shoold 
be  sought  for  the  institution  of  passive  motion  of  the  affected  joint. 

When  the  parts  in  and  around  the  joint  are  so  much  diseased  as  to  render 
recovery  by  the  ordinary  means  entirely  hopeless,  recourse  should  be  had  to  ex- 
cision. The  operation,  the  statistics  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on 
excision  of  the  joints,  may  be  conveniently  performed  by  making  a  curved  incision, 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  perpendicularly  over  the  joint,  in  a  line  with  the 
great  trochanter,  separating  the  parts,  and  cutting  off  the  diseased  structures 
with  the  saw  or  pliers.  If  more  room  is  required,  the  incision  may  be  crucial, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  T  or  Y.  The  flaps  are  afterwards  approximated  with  stitches 
and  adhesive  strips,  and  the  immobility  of  the  limb  is  secured  by  appropriate 
splints,  pads,  and  bandages,  as  in  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone. 

AVhen  the  acetabulum  is  implicated,  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  femur,  every  particle  of  diseased  bone  being  removed  with  the  pliers, 
gouge,  chisel,  and  scraper. 

When  the  patient  has  been  exhausted  by  protracted  suffering,  and  life  is  fast 
ebbing  away,  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  amputate  at  the  hip- 
joint;  and  the  records  of  surgery  contain  several  examples,  among  others,  one 
by  Dr.  Duffee,  of  this  city,  in  which  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  the  most 
gratifying  results.  I  should,  nevertheless,  hesitate  before  undertaking  so  grave 
a  procedure,  the  more  especially  as  the  same  end  may  generally  be  more  readily 
attained  by  the  more  simple  and  less  dangerous  operation  of  excision 

SECT.  Vn. — CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  ARTHRITIS. 

The  joints  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  known  under  the  name  of 
chronic  articular  rheumatism,  or  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  first  svstemati- 
cally  described  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  11.  Adams,  of  Dublin,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  published  an  able  and  elaborate  treatise  upon  it.  It  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  chiefly  in  elderly  and  middle-aged  subjects  among  the  laboring  classes, 
though  occasionally  it  is  also  observed  in  the  higher  orders  of  society,  especially 
in  the  indolent  and  habitually  intemperate  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  joint's 
most  prone  to  suffer  are  those  of  the  hip,  knee,  wrist,  and  fingers ;  one  of  which 
only  may  be  affected,  or  a  number  may  be  implicated  simultaneously,  or  in  more 
or  less  rapid  succession.  Sometimes  the  disease  leaves  one  articulation,  and 
fastens  itself  upon  another;  but,  in  general,  when  it  has  once  effected  a  firm 
lodgment  it  holds  on  to  it  pertinaciously,  now  and  then  remitting,  but  seldom 
entireVy  intftxmvUm^,  «X  k«i&t  not  for  any  length  of  time.     Ill-fed  and  ill-clothed 
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persons,  liTing  in  moist,  onderground  apartments,  or  in  damp,  confined  alleys,  are 
particularly  liable  to  it.  A  gouty,  rheumatic  predisposition  probably  favors  its 
outbreak. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  disease  is  generally  suppression  of  the  cutane- 
ous perspiration  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  loug-continued  immersion  of  the 
feet  in  water,  as  often  happens  in  the  laboring  classes.  Occasionally  its  origin 
is  traceable  to  external  injury,  as  a  blow,  sprain,  or  concussion.  In  the  female, 
it  is  sometimes  apparently  dependent  upon  irregularity  of  the  menses ;  and  in 
both  sexes  it  is  frequently  connected  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
as  dyspepsia,  constipation,  or  derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

The  disease  often,  if  not  ordinarily,  approaches  in  a  slow  and  stealthy  manner, 
the  first  symptoms  being  usually  merely  a  sense  of  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the 
affected  joint,  with  slight  derangement  of  the  general  health.  As  it  progresses, 
the  local  distress  assumes  a  more  marked  and  open  character ;  what  was  before 
only  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  now  becomes  a  source  of  real  pain  and  distress. 
The  joint  gradually  growing  rigid,  moves  with  great  difficulty,  and  a  careful 
examination  seldom  fails  to  detect  fluctuation,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
synovial  fluid,  an  early  product,  and  generally  the  principal  one,  of  inflamma- 
tion in  its  milder  forms.  When  the  effusion  is  considerable,  it  will  necessarily 
seriously  change  the  contour  of  the  affected  joint,  the  synovial  membrane  bag- 
ging across  the  ligaments,  as  is  so  apt  to  happen  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the 
knee,  wrist,  or  elbow.  It  is  seldom  that  pus  forms  in  any  case,  even  if  unusually 
severe  and  protracted  ;  but  plastic  matter  is  often  poured  out  in  large  quantity, 
and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  substance  that  causes  the  remarkable  rigidity  which 
BO  constantly  attends  the  complaint  in  its  more  severe  grades.  Spasmodic 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  joint  commonly 
set  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  inflammation,  and  constitute  a  source  of  great 
distress,  effectually  interrupting  sleep,  and  requiring  large  doses  of  anodynes  for 
their  relief. 

The  pain  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  often  excessive ;  it  is  always  increased 
by  motion  and  pressure,  and  is  usually  materially  aggravated  at  night.  It  is  of 
a  dull,  heavy,  aching  character,  and  frequently  extends  in  different  directions,  but 
especially  along  the  course  of  the  larger  nerved,  which  it  sometimes  follows  to 
their  very  extremities.  The  general  health  suffers  severely;  the  patient  is 
feverish,  and  deprived  of  appetite  and  sleep ;  the  bowels  are  constipated ;  and 
the  skin  is  hot  and  arid.  The  urine,  however,  although  commonly  scanty  and 
high-colored,  does  not  deposit  any  lithic  acid,  a  circumstance  which  remarkably 
distinguishes  this  disease  from  gout  and  rheumatism,  properly  so  called. 

In  old  cases  of  this  disease,  or  in  the  strictly  chronic  form  of  it,  the  general 
health,  although  perhaps  somewhat  impaired,  is  comparatively  good,  and  the 
patient  may  even  grow  fleshy  and  ruddy.  His  locomotive  powers,  however,  are 
greatly  deranged,  and  he  is,  in  consequence,  often  obliged  to  use  crutches.  The 
affected  joints  are  habitually  tender,  sore,  and  distorted,  perhaps  frequently 
presenting  an  appearance  of  being  partially  dislocated.  Such  a  change  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  occur  in  the  fingers,  but  is  also  occasionally  noticed  in  the  hip, 
shoulder,  and  other  large  articulations.  Exostoses  sometimes  spring  from  the 
sides  of  the  affected  joints  and  serve  to  add  to  the  deformity,  already  sufficiently 
great.  The  synovial  burses  are  also  apt  to  suffer,  becoming  inflamed,  enlarged, 
and  distended  with  fluid.  The  muscles,  in  consequence  of  their  perpetual  inac- 
tivity, become  atrophied  and  powerless.  What  strikes  the  observer  as  very 
peculiar,  amidst  these  changes,  is  the  entire  absence  of  cretaceous  deposits  in 
and  around  the  disabled  joints. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  essentially  an  inflammatory  malady.  If  the 
affected  structures  be  examined  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  they  will  be 
found  to  exhibit  indubitable  evidence  of  vascular  injection  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  of  the  presence  of  synovial  fluid,  with  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a 
patch  of  lymph,  or  more  or  less  of  this  substance  intermingled  with  the  other 
secretion.  Pus,  as  already  stated,  is  seldom  seen.  When  the  disease  is  per- 
mitted to  go  on  unchecked,  great  structural  changes  gradually  take  place,  con- 
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Bisting  in  the  removal,  either  partial  or  entire,  of  the  synovial  membrane  and 
articular  cartilages,  and  the  conversion  of  the  extremities  of  the  bones  into  a 
hard,  ivory,  or  porcellaneous  substance,  totally  destitute  of  its  normal  qualities. 
In  many  cases  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  a  beautiful  polished  aspect,  being 
perfectly  smooth  and  glistening ;  while  in  others  they  are  remarkably  rough  and 
tuberculatod,  or  beset  with  exostosis  incrustations.     The   interarticular  fibro- 
cartilages  are  generally  completely  destroyed,  and  the  funicular  ligaments  often 
undergo  partial  absorption,  while  the  capsular  are  liable  to  become  stretched  and 
relaxed,  thus  allowing  the  bones  to  slip  away  from  each  other,  and  produce  an 
appearance  of  being  partially  dislocated.     Finally,  fibroid,  fibro-cartilaginous, 
and  osseous  growths  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  are  extremely  prone  to  form  in 
the  interior  of  joints  thus  affected. 

What  is  the  pathology  of  this  disease  ?  That  it  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature 
is  unquestionable ;  but  how  it  is  produced,  or  what  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
system  is  which  predisposes  to  its  development,  or  which  keeps  the  affection  in 
play  after  it  has  been  fairly  established,  are  circumstances  in  its  history  of  which 
we  are  totally  ignorant. 

The  diagnosis  is  commonly  very  easy,  especially  in  its  more  chronic  forms. 
The  history  of  the  case,  the  excessive  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  and  the  gradual 
failure  of  the  functions  of  the  affected  joint,  together  with  its  distorted  appear- 
ance, and  the  absence  of  cretaceous  deposits  in  the  structures  around  the  arti- 
culation, and  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine,  always  readily  distinguish  it  from  ordi- 
nary gout  and  rheumatism,  the  only  maladies  with  which  it  is  at  all  liable  to  he 
confounded. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  generally  most  unfavorable. 
In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  earlier  stages,  a  cure  is  certainly 
occasionally  practicable,  but  under  opposite  circumstances  the  patient  almost 
invariably  remains  a  cripple  for  life,  as  it  is  impossible  by  any  mode  of  treatment 
at  present  known  to  effect  restoration  of  the  disorganized  structures  of  the 
affected  joints. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  everything  depends  upon  the 
eflBciency  with  which  the  case  is  met  in  its  earliest  stages ;  for  after  the  morbid 
action  has  made  serious  inroads,  all  that  can,  in  general,  be  expected  from  our 
remedial  interference  is  a  mitigation  of  suffering,  seldom  anything  like  a  com- 
plete, permanent  cure.  Unfortunately  it  but  too  often  happens  that  the  dis- 
ease has  occasioned  great  disorganization  of  the  affected  structures  before  the 
practitioner  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  in  hand.  Considering  it§ 
inflammatory  character,  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  indisputably  the 
antiphlogistic,  directed  not  to  the  part  merely,  but  also,  and  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  the  state  of  the  general  system,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  real 
pathology  of  the  disorder,  is  always  more  or  less  extensively  implicated.  In 
this  country  there  are  few  cases  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  which  will  not, 
in  their  earlier  stages,  bear  active  depletion  by  the  lancet,  purgatives,  diapho- 
retics, and  antimonials.  The  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  must  of 
course  depend  strictly  upon  the  condition  of  the  constitution,  as  to  the  existence 
or  absence  of  plethora,  anorexia,  and  other  evidence  of  vascular  disturbance. 
Mercurial  purgatives,  adraipistered  in  efficient  doses,  in  union  with  jalap  or  rhu- 
barb, and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  are  among  the  most  reliable  means 
that  can  be  employed  for  arresting  the  morbid  action ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  case  in  which  they  can  altogether  be  dispensed  with.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  must  be  used  with  caution.  The  improvement  of  the 
secnaions  always  forms  an  important  indication,  and  there  is  no  class  of  remedies 
8o  likely  to  do  this  promptly  and  effectually  as  purgatives.  After  the  violence 
of  the  disease  has  been  moderated  by  these  means  the  most  efficient  prescription, 
according  to  my  observation,  is  a  combination  of  morphia,  antimony,  and  vera- 
truui,  given  in  full  and  sustained  doses,  until  it  makes  its  specific  impression 
upon  the  heart  and  ni.Tvous  system.  Half  a  grain  of  morphia,  with  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  veratrum,  is  a  fair  average 
dose  for  an  adu\t,  lo  W  le^^^V,^^  WiR.^  w  x^sVift  \CL>>aa  \?^<ft.\jLt^-four  hours,  accoi^- 
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ing  to  the  severity  of  the  suflfering,  or  the  effects  of  the  remedy,  which  should, 
of  coarse,  always  be  carefully  watched.  Administered  in  this  way,  it  promptly 
sabdues  pain,  produces  perspiration,  and  reduces  vascular  excitement.  When 
this  result  has  been  brought  about,  the  medicines  are  given  in  smaller  or  less 
frequently  repeated  doses,  until  the  necessity  for  their  exhibition  entirely  ceases. 

Colchicam  is  seldom  of  any  material  benefit  in  this  disease  in  any  of  its  stages ; 
for,  although  the  disorder  unquestionably  generally  partakes  of  a  rheumatic  or 
gouty  nature,  yet,  as  already  stated,  there  is  rarely  any  lithic  acid  deposit  in  tho 
urine,  or  cretaceous  formation  within  the  joints,  and  this  is  probably  one,  if  not 
the  principal,  reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  medicine.  Dover's  powder,  so 
highly  extolled  by  some  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  is  both  bulky  and  nauseous,  and  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Among  the  more  important  topical  remedies  are  leeches  and  fomentations, 
medicated  with  acetate  of  lead,  opium,  and  aconite.  Local  steam  baths  are 
sometimes  highly  beneficial,  the  vapor  being  conducted  by  means  of  a  tube 
directly  to  the  inflamed  parts.  Cold  applications  are  rarely  admissible  in  any 
case,  fh)m  their  tendency  to  shock  the  system  and  cause  metastasis.  As  tho 
disease  declines,  recourse  is  had  to  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  and  to  steady 
compression  with  the  bandage.  At  a  still  later  period,  passive  motion  is 
instituted,  and  the  parts  around  the  joint  are  well  douched  and  shampooed  twice 
a  day,  in  order  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids  and  the  restoration  of 
impaired  function. 

In  the  more  advanced  chronic  forms  of  the  affection  the  main  reliance  of  the 
practitioner  must  be  upon  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  must  be  chiefly 
of  a  mild,  farinaceous  character,  with  a  little  white  meat  or  fish  at  dinner;  the 
preservation  of  the  secretions  by  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  few  grains  of 
blue  mass,  or  calomel ;  the  steady,  persistent  use  of  iodide  of  iron,  either  alone 
or  in  union  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  residence  in  a  dry,  gonial  climate, 
exempt  from  sudden  and  severe  vicissitudes.  A  sojourn  of  from  three  to  six 
months  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  with  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  baths 
obtainable  at  that  place,  will  often  prove  serviceable.  If  the  general  health  is 
much  broken,  cod-liver  oil  with  iron  and  quinine  may  be  required.  In  all  cases 
the  body  should  be  incased  in  flannel,  and  gentle  exercise  should  be  frequently 
taken  in  the  open  air;  a  precaution  of  paramount  importance  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  anchylosis,  which  is  always  so  much  favored  by  inactivity  in  all 
articular  affections,  whatever  may  be  their  character. 

CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  ARTHRITIS  OP  PARTICULAR  JOINTS. 

Although  this  disease  may,  as  already  stated,  occur  in  any  of  the  joints,  it  is 
by  far  most  frequent  in  those  of  the  carpus  and  fingers,  where  it  is  always  readily 
recognized  by  the  pain,  stiffness,  and  permanent  distortion  wiiich  it  occasions. 
The  elbow,  wrist,  and  ankle  joints  rarely  suffer  from  it.  AViien  the  malady  is 
constitutional,  the  sterno-clavicular  and  acromio-clavicular  articulations  are 
liable  to  be  invaded,  and  it  then  often  requires  more  than  ordinary  care  and  skill 
to  determine  the  diagnosis,  especially  if  the  parts  have  recently  been  subjected 
to  local  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  thus  exciting  doubt  as  to  whether  the  affection 
is  one  of  rheumatism,  dislocation,  or  fracture.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, it  is  chiefly  in  the  lower  jaw,  spine,  elbow,  hip,  and  knee  that  the  disease 
is  of  much  interest. 

Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — In  the  lower  jaw  the  disease 
is  frequently  symmetrical,  although  it  rarely  exists  in  an  equal  degree  on  both 
sides.  The  subjects  are  usually  elderly  men,  after  the  fiftieth  year,  who  have 
been  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  hardships.  Among  the  earlier  symptoms  is  a  slight 
degree  of  stiffness  in  the  joint,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  pain  and  by  a  croaking, 
crackling,  or  grating  sensation,  particularly  annoying  during  eating,  and  often  so 
loud  as  to  be  heard  at  some  distance.  The  cause  of  this  sensation  is  evidently 
an  absence  of  synovial  fluid.     The  condyloid  process  increases  in  size,  and  forma 
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a  distinct  knob  in  front  of  the  car.  The  mouth  is  opened  with  difficulty,  masti- 
cation is  greatly  restricted,  and  the  chin  and  face  are  distorted  from  the  dest^^^ 
tion  of  the  articular  eminences,  allowing  the  external  pterygoid  muscles  to  drag 
the  bone  out  of  its  natural  position.  When  both  joints  are  affected  the  chinjs 
elongated,  but  if  only  one  suffers  the  jaw  is  thrown  towards  the  opposite  side, 
very  much  as  in  a  traumatic  unilocular  dislocation.  The  pain  is  generally  worse 
at  night  than  in  the  day,  as  well  as  in  damp  than  in  dry  weather,  and  there  is 
often  considerable  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck. 

The  diagnosis  is  determined  principally  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  gradual 
changes  in  the  joint,  face,  and  chin,  and  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  attack. 

The  tibro-cartilage  is  destroyed,  the  surfaces  of  the  joint,  divested  of  their  natural 
coverings,  are  of  a  porcellaneous  hardness,  the  articular  eminences  are  flattened, 
if  not  entirely  wasted,  and  the  condyles  are  enlarged  and  disfigured. 

Chronic  Eheumalic  Arthritis  of  the  Spine, — This  disease  occasionally  attacks 
the  spine,  especially  the  cervical  and  dorsal  divisions ;  the  subjects  are  generally 
elderly  persons,  and  the  attack  is  commonly  associated  with  the  same  affection 
in  other  regions  of  the  body.  The  most  distressing  forms  of  the  disease  are  met 
with  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  where  it  often 
causes  great  deformity,  the  curvature  being  a  combination  of  the  posterior  and 
lateral  varieties.  The  trunk,  in  time,  becomes  greatly  arched,  and  the  patient 
is  unable  to  stand  erect,  or  to  turn  his  head  from  side  to  side.  The  earlier 
symptoms  are  gradually  increasing  pain  and  stiffness,  and  a  crackling  noise 
heard  on  motion  of  the  affected  joints. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  case,  as  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
absence  of  local  tenderness,  or,  what  is  tantamount  to  this,  the  tolerance  of  the 
parts  under  rough  manipulation,  and  the  fact  that  the  patient  does  not  experience 
any  marked  pain  if  the  spine  is  forcibly  concussed  through  the  skull  as  he  sits 
upon  his  chair. 

Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  the  Shoulder. — When  this  disease  attacks 
the  shoulder  it  may  come  on  either  as  an  independent  affection,  as  when  it  is 
caused  by  external  violence,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  it  coexists  with 
chronic  arthritis  of  some  of  the  other  articulations.  The  earlier  symptoms  are, 
stiffness  of  the  joint,  with  a  crackling  sensation  on  moving  the  arm,  an  increased 
deposit  of  synovial  fluid,  more  or  less  pain,  especially  at  night,  and  in  damp  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  gradual  wasting  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  As  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  joint  becomes  more  and  more  rigid,  from  the  dryness  of  its  surfaces, 
and  the  effects  of  plastic  deposits,  the  shoulder  presents  a  wasted  appearance,  the 
acromion  and  coracoid  processes  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  the  movements  of 
the  arm  are  restricted  within  the  most  narrow  limits.  The  patient  can  still 
abduct  the  limb  slightly,  but  he  finds  it  impossible  to  elevate  it  to  a  horizontal 
level,  or  to  carry  it  behind  the  trunk.  The  head  of  the  humerus  is  generally  a 
little  raised,  as  well  as  somewhat  nearer  the  middle  line  than  natural,  the  scapula 
is  unusually  mobile,  and  a  remarkable  depression  exists  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  joint. 

The  diagnosis  is  established  by  the  history  of  the  case.  When  the  disease  is 
constitutional,  its  coexistence  with  similar  attacks  in  other  joints  is  sufficiently 
denotive  of  its  character.  When  it  is  caused  by  injury  it  may  be  confounded 
with  tuberculosis,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
crackling  sound  that  attends  the  movements  of  the  arm,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
parts  are  much  more  tolerant  of  pressure  and  rude  manipulation.  In  caries  of  the 
joint  the  slightest  motion  is  productive  of  intense  pain,  there  is  more  swelling, 
with  greater  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  affected  structures  ultimately  run 
into  suppuration,  an  effect  which  is  never  witnessed  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 

When  a  person,  affected  with  this  disease,  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
fall  or  blow  upon  the  hip,  the  surgeon  may  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
unless  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  to  determine 
whether  the  aiSeclioTx  \a  ow^  xh^t^Iy  of  a^jrain,  of  fracture,  or  dislocation. 

The  head  ot  th^  Yixxm^xwa,  ^wM\^^  ^%Qt\i^,  ^^\a\&\!kft.\,^sA  v&hetcalated,  is 
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denuded  of  cartilage  at  one  place,  poroas  at  another,  and  cburnized  at  a  third. 
In  very  old  cases,  it  generally  rests  against  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion 
and  coracoid  processes,  in  a  kind  of  socket  formed  for  its  accommodation.  These 
processes  themselves  are  often  greatly  changed  ;  sometimes  they  arc  much  enlarged 
and  roughened,  at  other  times  completely  wasted.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  expand- 
ed and  excavated,  while  its  margin  is  elevated  into  a  sharp,  irregular  ridge. 
Sometimes  all  these  parts  are  soldered  together  by  osseous  matter. 

The  soft  structures  around  the  joint  are  materially  altered,  the  muscles  are 
pale,  wasted,  and  flabby,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  is  destroyed,  the  tendons 
have  a  macerated  appearance,  as  if  their  fibres  were  separated  into  their  original 
elements,  and  the  capsular  ligament  is  thickened  and  perforated,  or  hypertrophied 
at  one  point  and  atrophied  at  another. 

Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  the  Hip, — This  affection  is  nearly  always  met 
with  in  elderly  persons  laboring  under  the  rheumatic  diathesis.  For  this  reason 
it  frequently  coexists  with  the  same  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  limited  to  one  of  the  hip-joints,  and  is  then  generally  caused 
either  by  external  violence,  or  by  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration. 
Falls  and  blows  upon  the  great  trochanter  occasionally  give  rise  to  it.  Males 
are  by  far  its  most  common  subjects.  ' 

The  earliest  evidence  of  the  disease  is  a  stiffness  in  the  joint,  which  is  gene- 
rally most  annoying  in  the  morning  when  the  patient  gets  out  of  bed,  but  which 
gradually  diminishes  after  exercise,  provided  this  is  not  carried  to  severe  fatigue, 
which  always  produces  an  opposite  effect.  At  first,  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  but 
after  a  while  this  becomes  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom.  It  is  either 
dull  and  aching  or  of  a  gnawing  or  boring  character,  and  is  most  severe  in  the 
joint  and  in  the  great  trochanter,  from  which,  however,  it  radiates  in  different 
directions,  as  up  into  the  gluteal  region  and  down  along  the  thigh,  often  as  far 
as  the  knee  and  even  the  leg.  It  is  increased  by  motion  and  exercise,  is  worse 
at  night  than  in  the  daytime,  and  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  patient  walks  very  lame,  and  as  he  supports  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  the 
sound  limb,  the  affected  one  is  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  a  short- 
ened appearance.  The  foot  is  strongly  everted,  the  power  of  rotation  is  lost,  the 
buttock  is  flattened,  the  gluteo-femoral  crease  is  effaced,  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
are  attenuated,  and  a  crackling  sensation  is  perceived  on  moving  the  joint.  The 
patient  cannot  stoop  when  he  stands,  and  when  he  sits  he  is  compelled  to  stretch 
out  his  leg.  The  trochanter  is  unusually  prominent,  and  progression  is  painful 
and  restricted.  Great  shortening  of  the  limb  at  length  takes  place,  often  amount- 
ing, apparently,  to  two  and  a  half  or  even  to  three  inches,  but,  in  reality,  seldom 
exceeding  one-third  of  that  amount,  and  depending  mainly  upon  the  wasted  con- 
dition of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  generally  sufficiently  easy.  The  principal 
affections  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are  tuberculosis  and  sciatica. 
From  the  former  it  may  usually  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  malady 
nearly  always  occurs  in  elderly  subjects,  by  its  frequent  coexistence  with  similar 
attacks  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  peculiar  crackling  sensation  produced 
on  moving  the  joint,  by  the  absence  of  heat,  swelling,  and  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion, by  the  greater  tolerance  of  the  parts  under  rude  manipulation,  by  the  flat- 
tening of  the  nates,  by  the  remarkable  prominence  of  the  trochanter,  and  by  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  sciatica,  the  pain  is  seated  in  the 
sacro-lumbar  region ;  it  is  generally  of  a  neuralgic  character,  is  often  very  severe 
at  night,  and  always  extends  along  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
motions  of  the  hip-joint  are  unimpaired,  and  the  limb  retains  its  natural  length 
and  direction. 

The  joint,  in  the  confirmed  stage  of  the  disease,  is  greatly  changed  in  its  stroc- 
ture.  Its  surfaces,  completely  denuded  of  cartilage,  are  remarkably  altered  in 
their  shape,  and  exhibit  a  rough  porcellaneous  appearance.  The  head  of  the 
femur,  especially  its  tip,  is  reduced  in  size,  and  often  worn  down  to  a  mere 
stump.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  conical.  The  neck  of  the  lione  \»  shortened, 
nnusuallj  borizootd,  aad  ebaniized.     The  acetabulum  is  deformed,  acoo^^  ool^ 
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•nd  Bcabroas  at  ita  margin.  The  rouDd  ligament  is  annihilated,  while  the  n 
enlar  is  thickened  aod  perforated,  partialtj  destroyed,  or  hjpertrophied  i 
iolaid  with  bony  matter.  The  muscles  around  the  joint  are  thin,  pale,  and  fltU 
In  any  old  cases,  the  articnlar  surfaces  are  frequently  connected  together 
stalactites  and  osseous  bridgcB. 

The  changes  wrought  in  this  disease  are  beantifuUy  illustrated  iu  the  »nn« 
cuts,  from  DruitL  Fig.  496  represents  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  fig.  4 
the  corresponding  acetabulum,  in  an  adranced  state  of  rheumatic  arthritis. 


Fig.  496. 


Fig.  497. 


Chronic  Hhctimalic  ArlhrHis  of  the  Knee. — This  disease  usually  begins  a? 
ordinary  attack  of  synovitis.  The  pain,  at  first  very  slight,  gradually  increa 
and  ia  generally  roost  severe  at  the  inner  port  of  the  joint,  particularly  over 
inner  condyle.  The  sliffness  progresses  until,  at  length,  it  amounts  almwit 
complete  anchylosis ;  the  knee  is  deformed,  and  crackles  when  moved  ;  the  h 
(itring  muscles  arc  rigidly  contracted  ;  the  leg  is  strongly  everted  ;  and  the  t 
is  partially  dislocated  from  the  femur.  The  patella  is  often  considerably  i 
placed,  and  foreign  bodies,  or  cartilaginons  concretions,  may  occasionally  be 
.   tected  in  the  Joint. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  chronicity  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of 
tendency  to  suppuration,  the  marked  eversion  of  the  leg,  the  dislocated  app 
ance  of  the  knee,  the  singular  dondition  of  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  wl 
forms  a  dii^tinct  hand  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  the  tubcrculated  state  of  the  c 
gins  of  the  patella  and  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

The  disease  not  infrequently  appears  at  a  very  early  age.  I  have  repealc 
witnessed  it  in  children,  especially  Id  boys,  before  the  fifteenth  year,  and  in 
instaneo  as  early  as  the  twelfth. 

Treatment. — To  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  ns  it  occurs  in  those  diffei 
articulations,  little  is  to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  iu  regard  to 
subject  in  general.  The  most  important  internal  remedies,  especially  in 
earlier  stages  of  the  attack,  after  veneHcction,  are  mercurial  purgatives  and  8 
dyne  diaphoretics,  followed,  in  dne  timo,  by  a  regular  course  of  alterants,  es 
cially  the  iodide  of  potassium.  In  chronic  arthritis  of  the  lower  jaw  the  I 
local  means  are  leeches  and  a  series  of  small  blisters  in  front  of  the  ears.  W 
the  ^waaQttX>VBAV&t\iQ  K^Wi&'^'c^^X  TOcumbeucy  will  be  necessary,  and  she 
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be  observed  for  a  long  time,  otherwise  horrible  deformity  may  be  the  result.  A 
similar  plan  of  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  splints,  will  be  required  when 
the  disease  involves  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle.  The  elbow  and  forearm  should  be 
well  supported  in  a  sling,  when  it  affects  the  shoulder.  Passive  motion,  friction, 
shampooing,  douching,  and  electricity  come  in  play  at  a  later  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  sometimes  afford  marked  relief.  Contracted  tendons,  muscles,  and 
aponeuroses  are  divided  with  the  tenotome.  When  the  case  is  of  long  standing, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  mitigate  suffering. 

SECT.  Vin. — ANCHYLOSIS. 

Several  varieties  of  this  complaint  are  met  with,  as  the  complete  and  incom- 
plete, in  the  former  of  which  all  motion  is  annihilated,  while  in  the  latter  motion 
still  exists,  although  in  a  very  limited  degree.  There  is  another  form  of  stiffness, 
in  which  the  structures  of  the  joint  retain  their  normal  characters,  but  are  pre- 
vented from  being  exercised  by  disease  in  the  neighboring  tissues ;  and  this 
circumstance  has  induced  the  division  of  anchylosis  into  true  and  false,  or  into 
intra-articular  and  extra-articular.  This  classification  is  not  only  more  philoso- 
phical than  the  other,  but  is  of  paramount  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  as  it  leads  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  etiology  of  the  disorder,  and  also, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  proper  therapeutic  indications.  The  terms  com- 
plete and  incomplete  refer,  in  fact,  merely  to  different  degrees  of  the  same 
complaint,  and  might  be  very  well  replaced  by  the  words  fibrous  and  osseous,  as 
more  expressive  of  the  true  nature  of  the  anchylosis. 

1.  Introrarlicular  Anchylosis. — Intra-articular  anchylosis  may  be  produced 
by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  synovial  membrane 
of  a  joint,  with  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  upon  its  free  surface.  Hence  it  may 
arise  from  all  kinds  of  external  injury,  as  wounds,  sprains,  blows,  and  contusions ; 
the  presence  of  interarticular  bodies  ;  luxations,  especially  neglected  ones  ;  and 
fractures  which  involve  the  joints,  or  are  situated  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  struma  also  a^t  as  excitmg  causes ;  but 
of  all  these  causes,  as  well  as  others  that  might  be  referred  to,  there  are  none 
which  so  frequently  occasion  anchylosis,  permanent  and  irremediable,  as  fractures 
and  dislocations.  Long  disuse  powerfully  disposes  to  the  occurrence  of  stiffness 
of  certain  articulations,  especially  those  of  the  fingers,  wrist,  and  elbow.  I  am 
aware  that  the  force  of  this  influence  has  been  denied,  but  certainly  not  upon 
just  grounds ;  for  experience  has  shown,  and  my  own  observation  has  repeat- 
edly verified  the  fact,  that  this  circumstance  alone  is  often  capable  of  producing 
anchylosis  of  a  very  obstinate  and  intractable  character.  Such  an  event  need  not 
surprise  us  if  we  remember  that  motion  is  the  appropriate  stimulus  of  an  articu- 
lation, and  that  more  or  less  of  this  is  just  as  necessary  to  its  healthy  action  as 
food  is  to  the  stomach,  light  to  the  eye,  or  sound  to  the  ear.  When  motion  is 
suspended  for  any  length  of  time,  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  dry  and  stiff, 
and,  eventually  taking  on  inflammation,  pours  out  plastic  matter,  which  effec- 
tually obliterates  its  cavity  and  so  induces  permanent  anchylosis,  on  the  principle 
that  when  the  function  of  a  part  is  destroyed  its  structure  is  essentially  changed 
in  its  character,  if  not  completely  annihilated. 

All  joints  are  liable  to  this  variety  of  anchylosis,  but  it  takes  place  much  more 
easily  in  the  ginglymoid  than  in  the  orbicular,  and  among  the  former  it  is  more 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  knee,  elbow,  and  wrist,  than  in  any  others.  Several 
joints  are  sometimes  involved  in  the  occurrence,  especially  when  it  arises  from 
gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis ;  and  instances  have  been  noticed  in  which  nearly 
every  articulation  in  the  body  was  completely  anchylosed,  the  skeleton  forming 
almost  one  rigid  piece. 

In  every  case  of  intra-articular  anchylosis  a  series  of  changes  is  obliged  to 

take  place  before  the  loss  of  function  can  be  complete.     Hence  if  we  examine  a 

joint  which  is  about  to  become  thus  affected,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  step 

consists  in  the  effusion  and  organization  of  plastic  matter,  and  the  second  in  the 
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gradaal  conversion  of  this  matter,  first,  into  fibrous,  or  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  Okb 
into  cartilage,  and  finally  into  bone,  the  tatter  forming  the  ultimate  linli  io  'in 
morbid  cliain,  A  fibrous  or  fibro'-cellalar  anchylosis  generally  terminates,  U  no 
distant  period,  in  osseous  anchylosis,  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  bebg 
regularly  progressive  until  the  process  is  completed,  this  being  the  method  which 
nature  adopU  to  effect  a  cure  whtin  any  serious  accident  I>efalU  a  movable  artico- 
lation. 

These  adhesions  and  transformations  vary  in  extent,  not  less  than  in  structure 
and  consistence.  Sometimes  they  are  very  limited,  a  considerable  portion  of  ibe 
synovial  membrane  remaining  sound,  or  being  only  slightly  affected  by  disease, 
and  then  the  connection  between  the  opposing  surfaces  is  generally  easily  broken, 
80  that  ultimately  the  joint  may  regain  its  original  functions.  In  a  second  eeriei 
of  cases,  again,  the  fibrous  or  fibro -ligamentous  bands  are  not  only  more  numerous, 
but  they  extend  from  different  points  of  one  articular  cartilage  to  the  other,  ud 
thus  either  obliterate  the  synovial  cavity,  or,  at  all  events,  completely  destroy 
its  usefulness.  Finally,  in  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  new  tissue  becomes  the 
recipient  of  osseous  deposits,  which,  gradually  increasing  in  quantity,  in  time 
usurp  the  place  of  the  synavisl  membrane  and  cartilage,  and  ultimately  solder 
the  ends  of  the  tno  bones  firmly  together.  Hence,  if  a  section  be  made  of  whtt 
was  once  the  joint,  the  areolar  and  solid  structures  will  be  found  to  be  inseparably 
blended,  their  jonction  being  no  longer  indicated  by  the  thin  layer  of  compiet 
substance  which  originally  invested  their  heads. 
Fig.  49S.  These  changes  arc  well  seen  in  fig.  498,  from  i 

specimen  in  my  cabinet.  The  femur  and  tilui 
are  firmly  united  to  each  other  and  to  the  patella, 
the  three  forming  one  solid  piece. 

The  Irealment  of  this  variety  of  anchylosis 
must  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  eiteot 
of  the  tissues  upon  which  it  depends,  and  bL^o, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  upon  the  cliaraciiT 
of  the  articulation.  When  the  case  is  of  rectni 
standing,  when  the  adhesions  are  weak  and  of 
limited  extent,  and  when  the  joint  is  not  loo 
complicated  in  its  structure,  a  reasonable  hope 
may  be  entertained  that  the  new  tissues  may  be 
broken  up,  and  brought  fully  under  the  action 
of  the  absorbents,  so  that,  in  due  time,  and  with 
proper  diligence,  the  functions  of  the  joint  may 
be  measnrai>ly,  if  not  completely,  re-estabJi>bed. 
Under  opposite  circumstances,  however,  a  cure 
n-ill  nol  only  be  difficult,  but  generally  imprac- 
ticable. 

Much  may  be  done  in  most  cases  of  intra-artico- 
lar  anchylosis,  in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  the 
steady  and  persistent  use  of  sorbefacients  and 
passive  motion.  The  attendant  inflammation 
having  been  divested  of  its  violence,  the  plat^tic  deposits  must  be  di^-jtosed  of 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  firmly  organized,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  this  can  be  effected  is  by  frictions  with  stimulating  lution.i,  aided  by 
the  cold  or  hot  douche,  and  by  rubbing  the  articular  surfaces  gently  against  each 
other,  at  first  once  every  forty-eight  hours,  ond  thin  once  or  twice  a  day,  until 
all  the  matter  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  synovial  membrane  has  regained  it^ 
primitive  characters.  Much  more  skill  and  attention  are  required  in  these  cases 
than  the  surgeon  is  usually  willing  to  bestow,  and  it  unfortunately  too  frequently 
happens  that  their  entire  management  is  confided  to  persons  who  arc  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  niaiiuer  in  which  it  should  be  conducted.  The  consequence  is- 
tbst  a  great  deal  of  hann  is  commonly  done,  which  it  is  impossible  subsequently 
to  rectify  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  however  carefully  carried  out.     For  (he 
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most  part,  indeed,  the  time  for  successfal  interposition  has  gone  by  when  the  case 
falls  into  jadicious  hands. 

When,  through  neglect,  mismanagement,  or  unavoidable  circumstances,  the 
movements  of  the  joint  have  become  greatly  impaired,  or  when  the  case  has 
already  attained  a  certain  degree  of  chronicity,  instead  of  abandoning  the  patient 
to  his  fate,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  break  up  the  adhesions  by  forcible 
means,  not  forgetting,  however,  that  they  must,  nevertheless,  be  conducted  with 
a  certain  degree  of  gentleness  in  order  to  prevent  mischief  The  patient  being 
thoroughly  anesthetized,  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  is  moved  with  one  hand, 
while  the  proximal,  or  that  nearest  to  the  trunk,  is  firmly  steadied  with  the  other, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  rests  upon  a  smooth,  solid  surface,  so  as  to  afford  a  better 
fulcrum  for  the  other  part  to  move  upon.  Thus,  when  we  wish  to  break  up  the 
adhesions  in  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  the  thigh  is  firmly  pressed  upon  the  table, 
while  the  leg,  drawn  away  from  its  edge,  is  alternately  flexed  and  extended  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  may  be  compatible  with  safety.  In  operating  on  the  elbow  a 
similar  procedure  is  adopted,  the  arm  being  the  fixed,  and  the  forearm  the 
movable,  point  Much  muscular  power  is  frequently  required  to  conduct  these 
movements,  and  yet  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  so  to  distribute  this  power 
as  not  to  produce  any  mischief  Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  my  cases  at  the  Jeffer- 
son College  Clinic,  I  was  so  unfortunate,  in  attempting  to  remedy  an  auchylosed 
elbow,  as  to  fracture  the  humerus  just  above  the  joint,  the  accident  being  an- 
nounced by  a  loud  snap,  very  different  from  the  crackling  noise  which  attends 
the  severance  of  fibrous,  or  cellulo-fibrous  bands.  The  patient,  a  female,  aged 
sixty-five,  had  dislocated  her  elbow  nearly  three  months  previously,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  bone  had  become  softened  and  brittle  from  an  extension 
of  the  inflammation.  Such  an  occurrence  is  not  always  avoidable  ;  for  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  the  case  in  question  much  less  force  was  used  than  I  had  often 
employed  before  on  similar  occasions  without  any  such  mishap. 

The  amount  of  force  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  should  be  continued 
must  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  especially  the  strength  and 
extent  of  the  adhesions.  The  efforts  should  always  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and 
gradually  increased  as  the  parts  are  found  to  yield.  If  the  joint  is  tender,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  spend  a  few  days  in  preliminary  treatment,  dieting,  purging,  and 
perhaps  even  bleeding  the  patient,  to  prepare  him  for  the  approaching  ordeaL 
The  subsequent  management  must  be  of  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  character,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  operation  must  depend  upon  the  effects  of  the  first  trial ;  at 
all  events,  it  should  now  be  conducted  with  great  gentleness,  and  rather  with 
a  view  to  a  passive  than  an  active  result.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous, after  the  first  efforts,  to  extend  the  joint  by  an  angular  splint,  worked 
by  a  screw,  and  worn  steadily  until  the  object  is  attained,  the  degree  of  tension 
being  regulated  at  will  by  the  patient  himself  Apparatus  for  fulfilling-these 
indications  is  delineated  in  the  accompanying  sketches.  Fig.  499  represents 
Kolbe's  contrivance  for  straightening  the  knee ;  and  fig.  500  that  of  Stromeyer 
for  rectifying  anchylosis  of  the  elbow. 

These  attempts  at  curing  anchylosis  may  not  only  eventuate  in  fracture  of  the 
bones,  either  of  the  joint  itself,  or  of  those  in  their  inmiediate  vicinity,  but  they 
may  give  rise  to  consequences  still  more  disastrous,  as  violent  inflammation, 
erysipelas,  gangrene,  and  even  loss  of  life.  All  such  operations  then  should  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  caution,  especially  when  performed  with  the  aid  of 
machinery. 

Finally,  when  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  effecting  a  cure, 
but  that  anchylosis  is  inevitable,  every  effort,  compatible  with  safety,  should  be 
made  to  place  the  affected  limb  in  a  situation  most  conducive  to  its  future  use- 
fulness. Thus,  the  wrist  should  be  straight ;  the  elbow  bent  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  arm  ;  and  the  arm  brought  close  to  the  side  of  the  body,  and  as  far  forwards 
as  possible,  to  enable  the  patient  to  put  his  hand  to  his  month.  In  anchylosis  of 
the  hip,  the  thigh  is  flexed  slightly  upon  the  pelvis  ;  when  the  knee  is  concerned,* 
the  leg  is  inclined  somewhat  biGM^kwards ;  and  in  anchylosis  of  the  ankle,  the  foot 
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is  placed  at  &  right  angle  to  the  leg ;  the  parts  being  found  to  be  most  semcaUe 
wheQ  held  in  these  several  positiooa. 


Particular  occupations  may,  however,  render  it  proper  to  deviate  from  the 
■bove  roles.  Tbns,  Mr.  Bryant,  of  London,  had  under  his  chai^  a  paintn 
who  desired  that  his  arm  might  be  anchylosed  in  the  straight  position  ;  and  i 
turner,  whose  leg,  at  his  own  request,  was  allowed  to  remain  at  a  ri^t  angle 
with  the  thigh,  as  he  was  thus  the  better  enabled  to  move  his  wheel. 

OsseoDS  BDcbylosis  is  incurable,  except  by  an  operation,  which  consists  in  cnt- 
ting  out  a  V-shaped  portion  of  bon*;,  as  originally  proposed  and  successfnlly  eI^ 
entcd  by  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton,  in  1826.  His  patient  was  a  sailor,  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  hip-joint,  by  an  injury  from  a  severe  f>D 
on  shipboard.  The  Ihigb  was  drawn  op  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  aiis  of 
the  pelvis,  the  knee  projecting  inwards  across  the  sound  limb,  and  the  foot  pre- 
senting forwards.  All  attempts  at  correcting  the  malposition  having  failed,* 
crucial  incision  was  carried  through  the  integuments,  over  the  most  promineot 
part  of  the  great  trochanter,  when,  raising  the  flaps  thus  defined,  the  operator 
next  detached  the  muscles  connected  with  this  portion  of  the  bono,  making  t 
passage  both  in  fVont  and  behind  the  femur  for  the  easy  introduction  of  the  fingfr. 
With  a  saw  constructed  for  the  purpose,  he  now  divided  the  twDe  through  the 
great  trochanter  and  a  part  of  its  neck  in  a  transverse  direction.  Tbe  wonod 
being  lightly  dre^^sed,  the  limb  was  placed  in  Desanlt's  fracturc-apparatas.  as 
modified  by  Physict,  and  the  case  managed  upon  strictly  antiphlogistic  principles. 

Twenty  days  after  the  operation  the  limb  was  gently  and  cautiously  moved,  in 
different  directions,  but  neither  so  long,  nor  so  violently,  as  to  produce  severe 
irritation.  At  first  the  motion  was  repeated  only  every  other  day,  but  afterwards 
every  tnenty-four  hours,  for  four  months,  at  which  time  the  artificial  JDJnt  had 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  freedom  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  walk  about  with 
the  aid  merely  of  a  cane.  Tbe  wound  had  healed,  and  he  could  not  only  rotate 
the  fool,  bnt  abduct  it  twenty  inches,  and  carry  it  forwards  and  backwards  to  * 
still  greater  extent.  The  case  is  reported  in  full,  with  an  illnstrative  plate,  in  tbe 
third  volume  of  tbe  North  'American  Medical  and  Sui^ical  Journal. 

The  operation  of  Dr.  Barton,  or,  more  correctly  sjwaking,  an  operation  con- 
ducted upon  similar  principles,  isparticnlarly  applicable  to  the  relief  of  derormiiy 
of  the  lower  eslremity,  dependent  upon  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint.  The 
proceeding  was  first  executed  by  Professor  Gibson,  in  1838,  in  tbe  case  of  a 
tboy,  seventeen  years  of  oge,  who  made  an  excellent  recovery,  the  limb  being 
only  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  sound  one.  It  is  divided  into  four  distiuA 
Stages.     In  tbe  &t&X,  &  X.Txatt^M.Wt  %t^<^  \&  foTxaed  oC  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  tbe 
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limb,  consisting  of  the  integnments  and  the  extensor  muscles,  bj  making  two 
horizontal  incisions,  one  just  above  the  superior  border  of  the  patella,  and  the 
other  two  inches  and  a  half  higher  up,  down  to  the  bone.  This  flap,  which  has 
a  broad  base  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  is  then  dissected  up,  and  held  out  of  the 
The  next  step  is  to  remove  a  T-shaped  portion  of  the  femur,  which  is 


wav 


Fig.  501. 


easily  done  with  a  narrow  saw,  care  being  taken  not  to  divide  the  bone  com- 
pletely, for  fear  of  injuring  the  popliteal  artery.  In  the  third  stage  the  bone  is 
fractured,  by  gently  flexing  the  limb ;  and,  lastly,  the  flap  is  replaced  and  secured 
by  suture.  The  dressing  is  completed  by  putting  the  limb  upon  a  double  inclined 
plane,  where  it  is  retained  for  the  next  ten  days,  or  until  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  have  become  enveloped  in  plastic  matter,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  straight 
position,  in  a  suitable  apparatus  for  insuring  quietude.  The  patient  is  usually 
able  to  rise,  and  walk  about  on  crutches,  in  six  weeks. 

The  sawing  of  the  bone  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  interest  in 
this  operation ;  if  the  wedge-shaped  piece  is  too  large,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
non-union,  whereas,  if  it  is  too  small,  it  may  be  impracticable  to  straighten  the 
limb  suflSciently.  In  order  to  avoid  these  contingencies,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  measure  the  angle  of  deformity,  and  then  to  saw  out  a  portion  of  bone  equal 
to  the  complement  of  that  angle.  The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  501,  will  afford  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  operation  than  any  description  of  it,  however 
elaborate. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers  modified  this  operation  by  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
bone  with  silver  wire,  on  the  supposition  that  the  proceeding  would  tend  to  ex- 
pedite their  reunion.  Such  a  measure, 
however,  is  hardly  required  if  proper  care 
is  taken  to  keep  the  limb  well  secured  dur- 
ing the  after-treatment 

Of  10  cases  of  this  operation,  of  which 
the  results  have  transpired,  8  recovered 
and  2  perished,  death  in  one  having  been 
caused  by  an  attack  of  intercurrent  pneu- 
monia from  accidental  exposure.  The 
success  would  thus  seem  to  be  eminently 
flattering.  When  the  operation  is  done  at 
the  knee,  the  risk  is  always  greater  when 
the  joint  retains  a  portion  of  its  natural 
structures  than  when  these  structures  are 
completely  annihilated. 

The  amount  of  shortening  after  this  operation  is  variable.  In  general,  it 
ranges  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  In  a  case  by  Dr.  Buck,  of 
New  York,  in  which  the  excision  was  performed  through  the  patella,  the  patient 
recovered  with  a  shortening  of  four  inches. 

An  operation  for  the  relief  of  bony  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  based  upon  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  Dr.  Barton,  but  differing  from  it  in  some  essential 
particulars,  was  performed  by  Professor  Pancoast  at  the  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  the  winter  of  1859,  the  patient  being  a  youth  on  whom  exten- 
sion had  previously  been  tried  in  vain.  It  consisted  in  perforating  with  a  stout 
gimlet  the  femur  snbcutaneously,  through  a  single  opening,  at  half  a  dozen  points, 
just  above  the  knee,  and  then  forcibly  breaking  the  bone.  The  limb  was  placed 
in  appropriate  apparatus,  the  upper  end  of  the  inferior  fragment  forming  an 
angle  with  the  apex  projecting  into  the  ham.  A  large  abscess  formed  at  the 
seat  of  fracture,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  case  progressed  favorably,  and  the 
boy  made  a  good  recovery,  the  foot  coming  down  well,  and  the  limb  being  nearly 
as  straight  as  could  be  desired  in  such  a  condition  of  the  knee-joint. 

An  operation  similar  to  the  above  was  performed  by  Professor  Brainard,  in 
1860,  upon  a  man  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  but  in  this  case  the  femur  was 
divided  through  its  condyles  by  means  of  a  perforator.  The  patient  recovered 
with  a  good  limb.     In  another  case  of  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  the  patella  was 
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detached  subcutaneouslj  from  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  excellent  motion  of  tk 
joint  obtained. 

The  tridin^i^  suffering  which  sometimes  follows  this  operation  is  well  exempfiM 
in  a  case  that  was  under  my  charge  at  the  College  Clinic  in  1861,  in  t 
twenty-two  years  of  age.     The  knee,  injured  several  years  previonslj,  was 
pletely  anchylosed,  and  the  leg  flexed  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.  Aftir 
much  difficulty,  I  finally  succeeded  by  means  of  perforators  aod  levers,  conslnictid 
for  the  purpose,  in  severing  the  connections  between  the  femur  and  tibia,  on  tbeoie 
hand,  and  the  femur  and  patella,  on  the  other,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  eien- 
ing  an  excellent  cure,  without  the  slightest  untoward  symptom  after  the  opentigi. 
The  leg  was  placed  at  a  proper  angle,  in  suitable  apparatus,  and  the  trettmeit 
during  the  first  few  days,  was  rigidly  antiphlogistic.    The  immunity  from  6iiieni| 
in  this  case  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  structores  of  the  join 
had  been  completely  destroyed. 

2.  Extra-articular  Anchylosis, — In  extra-articular  anchylosis,  the  spuriou 
anchylosis  of  some  authors,  the  articular  structures  retain,  at  least  for  a  tine, 
their  normal  characters,  but  their  functions  are  impaired  or  suspended  by  tlte 
diseased  condition  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Several  distinct  causes  mayiDdoce 
such  a  result,  of  which  muscular  contraction,  vicious  cicatrices,  osseous  deposits, 
and  the  pressure  of  new  growths,  or  aneurisroal  tumors,  and  paralysis  of  the 
articular  muscles,  are  the  most  common  and  efficient. 

a.  Of  the  several  causes  here  enumerated  as  capable  of  producing  rigidity 
of  a  joint,  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  which  natiinliy 
influence  and  control  its  movements,  is  the  most  frequent.  Examples  of  this  are 
constantly  met  with  in  gout,  rheumatism,  fractures,  and  dislocations,  where,  frum 
an  extension  of  the  inflammation  which  attends  these  diseases  and  accidents, 
motion  is  greatly  impedofl,  if  not  completely  destroyed,  by  this  occurrence.  The 
influence  exerted  by  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  well  illustrated  in 
club-foot  and  analogous  distortions,  where  the  joints  are  not  only  crippled  in 
their  functions,  but  greatly  changed  in  their  form  and  relations,  giving  the  lirab 
that  peculiar  aspect,  from  the  resemblance  to  which  it  derives  its  name.  Similar 
effects  may  be  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  aponeuroses. 

6.  Secondly,  a  joint  may  become  stiff  from  a  vicious  cicatrice,  as,  for  instance, 
one  caused  by  a  burn  or  scald.  The  tendency  of  the  new  substance  is  to  go 
on  contracting  until  it  produces  hideous  deformity,  stretching  the  soft  parts  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  drawing  the  neighboring  articular  surfaces  completely 
out  of  their  natural  position.  The  morbid  adhesions  formed  after  ulcerative 
ptyalism  generally  give  ri^o  to  distressing  and  often  irremediable  anchylosis  uf 
the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

e.  In  gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  affections,  as  well  as  in  certain  accidents, 
the  motions  of  the  joints  are  occa.««ionally  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  os^t'ous 
bridges,  extending  across  the  articulation,  from  one  bone  to  the  other.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  and  in  the 
joints  of  the  vertebrae  ;  it  sometimes  occurs  also  in  the  more  perfect  joints, 
especially  the  ginglymoid.  In  fractures,  followed  by  exuberant  callus,  the 
mnscles  and  tendons,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  neighboring  joint,  may  be  so  com- 
pletely imprisoned  by  the  new  matter,  as  to  cause  anchylosis  of  tlu   .vorst  kind. 

d.  Anchylosis  may  be  produced,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  development 
of  various  kinds  of  tumors,  or  morbid  growths,  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  an  articu- 
lation, or  in  direct  contact  with  it,  interfering  with  its  functions,  and  ultimately, 
if  not  removed,  perhaps  annihilating  them.  Thus,  an  aneurism  of  the  iK)]>liteal 
region  may  cause  stitfness  of  the  knee,  and  an  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  jaw,  partial 
anchylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint. 

e.  Finally,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  a  joint  may  induce  a  certain  degree  of 
anchylosis ;  we  constantly  observe  cases  where,  from  long  disuse  of  an  artica- 
lation  from  this  cause,  its  functions  are  permanently  lost  The  shoulder-joint 
frequently  becomes  stifl*  and  useless,  from  palsy  of  the  deltoid  interfering  with  its 
natural  movements. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  most  of  the  causes  here  enumerated  mav,  if 
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long  continued,  induce  permanent  anchylosis,  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  the  general  pathological  law,  that,  when  a  part  ceases  to  perform  its  functions, 
it  gradually  degenerates,  and  is  ultimately  completely  deprived  of  its  character- 
istic attributes.  Nature  abhors  everything  that  is  useless,  and  when  a  joint  is 
once  rendered  passive,  the  synovial  membrane,  losing  its  secreting  faculty, 
becomes  dry,  and  is  at  length  converted  into  fibrous,  or  fibro-ccllular  tissue. 

The  treatment  of  extra-articular  anchylosis  must  be  regulated  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  which  should,  therefore,  always  be 
clearly  ascertained  before  we  attempt  to  interpose  any  curative  agents.  Thus, 
if  it  be  found  to  depend  upon  contraction  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  or  aponeuroses, 
whether  singly  or  unitedly,  the  only  remedy,  in  confirmed  cases,  is  their  subcu- 
taneous division  ;  whereas,  in  recent  cases,  it  may  often  be  relieved  by  a  course 
of  friction,  douching,  and  passive  motion,  aided  by  gentle  exercise  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  Ticious  cicatrices  must  be  cut  out,  and,  if  possible,  replaced  by 
new  substance ;  such  a  procedure,  however,  is  not  always  practicable,  and,  there- 
fore, most  cases  of  this  description  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  they  are  ren- 
dered wholly  irremediable.  Osseous  bridges,  circles,  or  bauds  may  occasionally 
be  removed  with  the  saw  and  pliers ;  morbid  growths  are  exsected,  or,  as  in 
aneurism,  the  artery  leading  to  it  is  tied ;  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  is  relieved 
by  stimulating  frictions,  the  cold  douche,  shampooing,  and  electricity,  the  general 
health  being  at  the  same  time  improved  by  tonics,  alterants,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

SECT.  IX. — NEURALGIC  AND  HYSTERICAL  AFFECTIONS. 

• 

The  joints  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  although  not  nearly  as  often 
as  is  generally  imagined,  especially  if  it  be  regnnled  as  an  independent  lesion. 
As  a  complication  of  coxalgia  and  other  articular  affections  it  is  sufficiently 
frequent  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  referred 
to  the  joints  it  is  in  reality  situated  altogether  exterior  to  them,  in  the  structures 
immediately  around,  and  not  in  those  directly  concerned  in  their  composition. 
Its  most  common  sites  by  far  are  the  knee  and  hip.  As  an  independent  affec- 
tion, neuralgia  is  most  frequent  in  young,  delicate,  nervous  females,  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  menses,  of  the  derangement  of  which  it  is  occasionally 
an  exponent  No  period  of  life,  temperament,  habit,  or  occupation,  however,  is 
exempt  from  it  The  attacks  are  sometimes  strictly  periodical,  precisely  like 
those  of  an  intermittent  fever,  coming  and  going  regularly  once  a  day,  or  every 
forty-eight  hours ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  irregular,  the  patient  being 
tormented  nearly  incessantly,  the  pain  being  now  slight,  now  severe,  and  then 
perhaps  again  entirely  absent,  though  never  very  long  at  one  time.  The  par- 
oxysms are  often  coincident  with  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  alternat- 
ing with  it,  usurping  its  place,  or  going  on  with  it  simultaneously.  The  pain  is 
either  of  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  character,  or  sharp,  lancinating,  and  darting, 
flying  about  in  fits  and  starts,  in  different  directions,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  It  is  usually  attended  with  more  or  less  soreness  and  tenderness  on 
pressure,  motion,  and  percussion,  and  sometimes  with  a  slight  degree  of  tume- 
faction or  puffiness  of  the  parts  around  the  affected  joint,  which  often  entirely 
disappears  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks.  Motion  also  is  usually  somewhat 
impeded,  and,  when  the  hip  is  involved,  there  may  even  be  considerable  deformity 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  and  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases 
the  whole  limb  may  be  swollen,  tender,  and  disabled ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  commonly  also  a  sense  of  numbness,  extending  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  member.  The  general  health  is  not  always  appreciably  affected ; 
often,  however,  there  is  marked  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  a  sallow 
state  of  the  skin,  headache,  constipation,  and  derangement  of  the  renal  secretion. 
In  the  female  the  symptoms  are  often  of  an  hysterical  character,  and  are  liable  to 
frequent  exacerbations  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  mind,  which 
is  generally  morbidly  sensitive,  and  absorbed  in  selfishness  and  disagreeable 
forebodings. 
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It  is  of  great  moment  to  dlscHminate  carefully  between  neuralgic  and  other 
affections  of  the  joints,  inasmach  as  a  wrong  diagnosis  maj  lead  to  serious  erro» 
in  practice,  inducing  perhaps  the  employment  of  harsh  measures  where  gentle 
alone  are  required ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  allowing  the  patient  to  move  about 
and  exercise  the  joint  when  he  ought  to  observe  the  most  perfect  quietude. 
In  general  the  history  of  the  case,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  pain,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack,  the  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  perfect 
fireedom  of  motion  of  the  affected  joint,  when  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  limb 
and  attempts  to  carry  it  about  in  different  directions,  especially  when  the  patient 
is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  organic 
disease  of  the  articulations.     When,  however,  there  is  any  doubt  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  the  complaint,  the  examination  should  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  varied  in  every  possible  manner,  so  as  to  elicit  the  true  state  of  the 
case.     In  many  instances  the  best  diagnostic  is  the  success  or  failure  of  anti- 
neuralgic  remedies. 

The  hysterical  form  of  this  affection  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in 
England  than  in  America,  where,  judging  from  personal  observation,  it  is  quit« 
infrequent  both  in  town  and  country.  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  who  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  it,  declares  that  among  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  London,  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  female  patients,  supposed  to  labor  under  disease  of  the 
articulations,  suffer  under  hysteria,  and  nothing  else.  The  pain  is  generally  ex- 
cessively severe ;  it  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion  and  pressure,  and  is 
usually  confined  to  one  particular  spot,  from  which,  however,  it  is  liable  to  shift 
to  other  points.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  excessive  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  surface,  and  is  commonly  located,  not  in  the  joints,  but  in  the  parts  around 
them ;  often,  indeed,  apparently  in  the  skin,  or  in  the  skin  and  muscles.  Spinal 
irritation  often  exists,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  the 
countenance  is  pale,  the  breathing  is,  at  times,  much  embarrassed,  the  bowels  are 
irregular,  and  the  stomach  is  oppressed  with  flatulence.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  young  girls  soon  after  the  age  of  puberty. 

In  the  treatment  of  articular  neuralgia  the  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  then  to  direct  our  remedies 
accordingly.  Attention  to  the  diet,  bowels,  and  secretions  should,  throughout, 
be  kept  prominently  in  view.  The  malady  very  often  has  its  origin  in  a  vitiatwl 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  suppression  of  some  important  habitual 
discharge,  by  correcting  or  restoring  which  the  symptoms  frequently  disappear 
without  any  further  effort.  In  general,  however,  anti-neuralgic  remedies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  will  be  needed,  and  of  these  unquestionably  the  best  are  quinine, 
strychnia,  and  arsenious  acid,  in  doses  varying  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the 
first,  with  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  second,  and  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of 
the  last,  three  times  daily.  When  there  is  marked  evidence  of  anemia,  iron  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  these  articles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  I  usually  add  to  each  dose  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  of  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic,  with  a  view  to  its  relaxing  and  diaphoretic  effects.  Mor- 
phia also  forms  a  valuable  adjuvant,  and  can  rarely  be  dispensed  with.  Colchi- 
cum  often  proves  very  serviceable,  affording  prompt  relief  when  everything  else 
fails.  It  is  particularly  valuable  when  the  disease  partakes  of  a  rheumatic  or 
gouty  character. 

As  topical  remedies  the  most  valuable  are,  soap  liniment,  with  a  liberal  ad- 
dition of  laudanum  and  chloroform,  kept  constantly  upon  the  part  with  a  piece 
of  flannel ;  the  steam  of  hot  water,  conveyed  to  the  joint  from  a  tube  connected 
with  a  boiler  near  the  bed  ;  frictions  with  atropia,  veratria,  or  aconite  ointment ; 
and  the  employment  of  electro-magnetism.  Leeches  may  be  used  when  the 
articulation  exhibits  evidence  of  being  inflamed,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  will 
be  found  to  afford  only  very  transient  relief.  Motion  of  the  affected  limb,  espe- 
cially in  protracted  cases,  is  usually  highly  beneficial,  and  should  never  be 
neglected. 

In  the  hysterical  variety  of  the  disease  assafoetida  and  valerian  often  prove 
highly  benefiidaV,  es^^c\«X\y  \l  ^Q\nfc\\vftd  vfvth  chalybeate  tonics.     When  the  dis- 
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ease  is  associated  with  disorder  of  the  menstmal  function,  great  advantage  will 
generally  accrue  from  an  occasional  aloetic  purge  and  the  steady  use  of  the  com- 
pound iron  mixture.  The  cold  bath,  change  of  air,  residence  at  the  sea-shore, 
and  exercise  on  horseback  will  sometimes  effect  relief  when  eyerything  else  fails. 
Brodie  relates  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  almost  instantane- 
ously cured  by  an  accident,  as  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  suffering  joint. 
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The  fmth-  enlimiiccd  con  *of  materuls  mnd  Imbor  bms  ob!if;«d  us  to  make  a 
rtber  increase  ia  the  price  of  some  of  oar  books;  and  we  hav^  been  forced 

A  few  iBsUDces  to  change  the  stjle  of  binding  from  leather  to  doth,  in  cobs«- 
leiice  of  the  increaied  diffioaltr  of  procuring  a  full  mpplj  of  the  superior  quality 
*  leather  which  we  reqoiie  for  oar  pablications^  We  have  made  these  changes 
ith  nfcriami.  and  can  onlj  hope  that  we  maj  not  be  forced  to  farther  moctifi* 
itions  W  a  continoed  increase  of  cost. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  prices  on  this  Catalogue  are  those  at  whidi  onr 
>ok8  can  generallj  be  famished  br  booksellers,  who  can  readilj  procure  for  their 
istomerB  anj  which  they  maj  not  have  on  hand.    Where  acceea  to  boolutorei 

not  coaTCDientv  we  will  forward  them  at  these  prices,  fi>M  6y  ma i7,  to  any  }H>st 
See  in  the  Uuitcd  States.  In  all  cases  the  amount  must  accompany  the  ocder. 
» we  open  aocoanta  only  with  dealers ;  we  assume  oo  risks  of  the  mail,  either  ou 
ie  money  or  the  books,  and  we  can  supply  nothing  but  our  own  publications, 
hentlemen  desirous  of  parchasing  will,  therefore,  find  it  more  advautageous  to 
eal  with  the  nearest  bookseller  wbenerer  practicable,  or  to  send  orders  through 
tieir  merchants  risiting  the  larger  dties.  BLAXCHARD  Jb  LEA. 

FMII.ADBLFM1A,  September,  1864. 

\*  We  have  recently  iaooed  an  Illusteatxd  Gataloqux  of  Medical  and  Soi- 
ntifio  Publications,  forming  an  ootaTO  pamphlet  of  80  large  pages,  containing 
pedmens  of  illustrations,  notioes  of  the  medical  press,  &e.  &o.  It  has  been  pre- 
•red  without  regard  to  eapenae,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  speci- 
nens  of  typographical  execution  as  yet  presented  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be 
ent  to  any  address,  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  nine  cents  in  stamps. 

Oatalogues  of  oar  numerous  publicationB  in  misoeUaneoos  and  educational  litera- 

■re  Ibnwded  on  appIicatioQ. 
^^  V  

19^  Tbe  atteatioB  of  pbj^icians  it  especially  solicited  to  tte  Mowing  important  new  works 
■d  new  editions,  Jost  issned  or  nearly  ready : — 

BoWBMn's  Bfledical  Chemistry,  a  new  ei'ition, See  page    4 

Bowman's  Practical  Gbemisiry,  a  new  edition, **  4 

Beaneit  on  the  Utems,  vixtii  edition, **  4 

Bumslcad  on  Venereal,  secoad  edition, •*  5 

Barday  on  Medical  Di^inosis,  third  editioa, **  5 

Brandts  and  Taylor's  Chemistry, «•  ti 

Daltoo's  Human  Physiology*  3d  edition, «<  II 

Dupgliwn's  Medical  Diciionary,  a  rsTised  edition, **  U 

Ellis' Formolary,  new  edition, **  13 

Krich«en's  siystem  of  Saigery,  n  revised  edition, <«  14 

Flint  on  the  Heart. *•  14 

Gross's  System  or  Suigery,  third  edition, «  IH 

Gray's  Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical,  9d  edition,        ....*<  17 

Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  second  edition,      ....  «  18 

Hodgo's  Obsietricf , <«  IV 

Mei^s' Obotetrics,  fourth  edition, «  21 

Parrii*h's  Practical  Pharmacy,  a  new  edition, **  2^ 

Stille's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  second  edition,  ....*<  ^ 

Simpson  on  Diseams  of  Women, **  27 

Salter  on  Ai4bm'a, •*  27 

Slade  on  Diphihcrin,  new  edition <*  27 

.Sargent's  Mmor  Surgery,  new  edition, **  28 

Watson's  Practice  ot  Physic, **  30 

Wilson  on  the  Skin,  filth' edition •«  31 


NO  INCREASE  OF  PRICE. 

TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

ComtalalAfp  about  Flfteom  Hmndmd  Inrgpa  natnTn  pngaSf 

FOB  FITE  DOIiLAKS  PKK  ANNURI* 


rnX  AMERICAN  /OURNAL  OF  THS  MSDIOAL  80IIN0SS,  siitiJeot 
topostage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, $5  00 

rHB  MEDIOAL  NfiWS  AND  LIBRARY,  inTariably  in  adTanoe,      -       •      1  00 

or,  BOTH  piBioDiOALs  mailed,  rRxi  of  postaoi  (as  long  as  the  existing 

rates  are  maintained),  to  any  post-offioe  in  the  United  States,  for  Fife 

Dollars  remitted  in  aoTanoe. 
1 


BL&NOUARB  ft  IiBA'ft  HBDlCAl. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIKN 

Editbd  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

la  published  querterly,  on  ihe  first  ol  January,  April,  My,  and  October. 
•boul  iwobuadKil  and  wvenly  large  ociitva  pages.  handiameLv  and  ap 
wherever  necevtary.     linunuw  been  itsusd  regularly  for  muic  ihan  raiTi  yeansM 

l>  porilion  in  Itae  highest  rank  ol  mnlipal  ppno^e«ltt> 

:cunll*l«u|iporlo(ltie  eiilirepri>|in>uin  in  Ihi*  coa 

■s  will  be  found  locoolBin  a  large  number  nf  ihe  raoer  di'linguished  a 
renaion  id  every  section  of  the  Uniled  StalBf,  rendering  (he  depsnmen.  devote  '  ~ 
ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  imporlanl  melter,  of  grenr  rnlerem  lo  all  prnct  it  loner*. 

Ai  Ute  aim  ol'lhe  Journal,  taowevoi,  la  to  oomliiae  the  adTiuiIage!  prcsmlsd  hy  all    itifl 
T.r.etleB  of  periodicals,  in  its  " 

REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

WiUbe  round  etWnded  and  imptirlial  reviDWi<  of  all  impuriaai  new  wor 
tovelly  and  inlereat,  logeilter  wiib  very  nmueruu] 

BIBLIOORAPHICAL    HOTICE 
mcludiagnesrly  all  the  meilital  pul>LHaiiiun>  of  the  day,  boib  m  Ihiscuunliy  aa^GnatBl 
■  cboioe  aelaetiDD  ofibe  mure  important  conlmeDlal  worlta.     This  is  followed  by  Ihe 

QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

Ming  ■  very  full  and  oompJete  abstract,  methodieally  arranged,  of  The 

iirmsiEiiTs  A.1D  DisooiiBies  n  tie  iedicii,  unncn. 

This  ^pBrlmeoturibe  Joiimtil,  vo  impornnl  to  the  practicing  phyviciui,  it  llwolncelal 
core  on  ilie  pari  of  llie  editor.     Jt  it  elariified  and  arranged  under  didcrviir  beads,  iCs  Ca 
■he  re»carcne9  of  Ibe  reader  in  pucauil  ol  particular  »ul>jecLs,  and  will  be  faaiii  i»  pi 
full  and  accurate  (ligeiil  of  all  oliwjrvslioas,  d i  wove ries,  and  invenlioi 
medicnl  i-cieuco.     The  very  eilcnsive  arraiigemenlt  ol  Ibe  publlebt 
sdilur  complete  maicnnlH  lor  l^ln  purpow,  as  be  not  only  regularly  n 

ALL  TUE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PBRIOWa 

Out  Bi»u  twenty  or  Ihirly  of  tbe  more  important  JamnataiaeiKd  in  Great  Briiau 

.  neat,  Ihns  entibliiig  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compu*  a  tlioroagfa  and  o 

ovorything  intereslliig  or  imporlanl  to  (be  pbvsiciaa  occurring  in  uiy  part  o(lhear\tari  avrii 

To  their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  li*t  for  twenty  or  Uurtrmi^Ai 

Sublishera  feel  tbat  no  promises  for  i^e  fuinre  are  ReceMHry;  but  ihoi-e  wbo  nay  *-—*-" 
rsl  lime  io»ub»cribe,  can  rest  aseured  thai  no  eienion  will  be * ■ 

BO  long  a  period. 


e  high  position  whii 
By  reference  to  the 


:hi*  Iwn 


I  it  will  besaenthat.inuidiii 
«y  braneh  of  mwjical  ecieuce 
becomee  entitled,  wilhoui  lurllier  cbarge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

■  monlbly  periodical  of  thlny-lwo  large  octavo  pnge*.    Its  •■  NEWa  UtTtiTHwin- 
current  informalion  oflhe  day,  while  the  '-i^iBBAiiy  Dbpaiithknt"  is  devounj  lonn 

witboul  expense,  many  works  of  the  higbeM  efaamoler  and  practice]  value,  tweli 
Practice,"  "Todd  and  Bowman's  Phymulogy, "  "Malgaigoe's  iflargery."  »  W*4 

■■  We«ionFomiile»,  Parii.,"''HahersbononlheAliniei.lsryCanol,''^«.&iBipi 
The  work  sclecled  for  the  year  1SB4,  commencing  in  Ibe  number  Tor  Jsnuaj 

C0NSIIHFT10\;  ITS  ElBLV  AND  KEXEDUBLE  STIGES. 

BT  EDWARD  SMITD,  M.  D., 

AhIiUW  PhT-lctiB  to  llio  BrumpluB  Uoxiuiupllsn  rt.4plt 

The  special  eiperience  of  the  author  k  Uie  Ucalouuit  of  Ib.s  diseoi 

praclicBl  authority  wlucb  usniiol  bul  render  it  tatiaftclory  lo  suliBCriber*. 


us  be  seen  ihaifor  Ihe  email  m 
a  Quunorly  and  n  Monthly  pel 

£M8RKCING  ABOUT  FIFTfEN  HUNDRE 

Mcribera  who  do  out  pay  in  ailvanee  Will  bea 


FIVE  D01J.AHS,paidin>inao>,lh«i 
URGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 


Those  SL 
DoJIarswii 
of  their  own  poMue  on  the  raceipl  of  eack'nutnliei.    The  advauinge  of  i 

f  the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 
—  "'— '-Bcriplious  — ■ 


1^ 

•aoa,lh«td^H 

'""■    Ji 


It  the  money  is  duly  inclosed  end  forwardi 
Addreu 


risk,  when  a 
d. 
BLASCKA&D i 


AND   SOIKNTIFIO   POBLIOATIOlf 8. 


A8HTON  (T.  J.), 

Sargemi  to  the  Blenheim  Diipennry,  &e. 

ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE 

RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarks  on  Habitual  Constipation.    From  the  third  and  enlarged 


London  edition     With  handsome  illui^trations. 
of  about  300  pages,  extra  eloth.    $3  00. 

The  most  complete  one  we  poesess  on  the  sabjeet. 

We  are  satiified,  after  a  earefal  esamination  of 
the  volume,  and  a  comparison  of  its  eontents  with 
tiioaeof  its  leading predecessorsand  coneemporaries, 
t  hat  Ike  beat  way  for  the  reaaer  to  avail  himself  of 


In  one  very  beautifally  printed  octavo  volume, 

the  exeellent  advice  given  in  the  concladiag  para- 
graph above,  would  be  to  provide  himself  with  a 
e>p/  of  the  book  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  and 
diligently  to  eoa  its  iastrootive  pages.  They  auy 
secare  to  him  muiy  a  triumph  and  far  vent  bleaaiag.— 
Am,  J0umal  Jfsd.  Sewness. 


ALLEN   (J.    M.),    M.  D., 
Profeaior  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Ae. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Stadenf  s  Guide  in  the  Disseeting- 

BX>OM.    With  366  iilustrationb.  In  one  bandaome  royal  lt2mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pagea,  extra 
eloth.    9*2  00. 


We  believe  it  to  b«  one  of  the  moat  aseftil  works 
mpon  the  sabjeet  ever  written.  It  is  liandsomely 
Uinstrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
veaient  sixe  for  vse  in  tne  dissecting-room.— M«d. 
JTaenmiasr. 

However  valaable  may  be  the  "  Dissector's 
Omidea*'  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  oocasion  to 


notice,  we  feel  coaftdeat  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
ta  superior  to  any  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
author,  that  none  is  so  fally  illastrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  faeilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student.  We  most  corditlly  re- 
commend it  to  their  attention.— tTMMfm  La«e<i. 


ANATOMICAL  ATLAS. 

By  Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  W.  E.  HoaNsa.  of  the  TTQiversity  of  Pennsyl- 

vmnla.    1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  witk  nearly  650  ill u:»irat ions.    |3^  See  Smith,  p.  26. 

ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.  8.   AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Praotical,  and  Technical;  with  a 

BAeommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmann.    In  one  large  octavo  Tolume,  extra  cloth,  of  002 
pagea,  with  iilustrations.    94  29.      

A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M- D., 

Ohttetrie  Phyiician  and  Lecturer  to  6ruy*B  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

IlluBtrated  by  Canes  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice,  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  obth,  of  528  pages.    $3  50. 


The  moat  asefal  practical  work  on  the  snhject  in 
the  Saaliah  laogaage — ^eifc*  Otd,  mmd  Smrg. 


The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  dieeaaes  that  we  have 
yet  seen.— ifodftca-C4wtcff«4«/  Bsvuw. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL)|M.D. 

CLEMENTS   OF   PHTSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  MedioaL 

Written  lor  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hati^ 
M.  D,  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illnstra 
tions.    $a  25.  

BIRD  (QOLDINQ)|  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Jkc. 

URINART    DEPOSITS:    THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmund  Lloyd  Biubtt,  M.  D.  A  new 
Anierioan,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  UU.  ^ 

It  ean  scarcely  be  necessary  for  ns  to  say  anything  i  to  the  extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  oar 
of  the  merits  ofthlswelMfaown  Treatise,  which  so  I  therapentic  resources.  In  the  preparatioa  of  thie 
admirably  brings  iato  pra«fcical  application  the  re-  i  new  edition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Gold- 
■alts  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  re-  >  ing  Bird  hai  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faitaful 
aearchea  regarding  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  nrinarr  secretion,  whi<i1i  havecontribnted  so 
■neh  to  the  inerease  of  onr  diagnostic  powers,'and 


reproeentatioa  of  the  present  etaie  of  eeientifie 
knowledce  on  the  sabiect  it  embraces. — Britiihi 


BARLOW  (QEOAQE  H.>,  M.  D. 

,  Physician  to  Qny's  Hospital,  London,  ke, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  Co!fDix,  M.  D.,  author  of*'  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,*'  dec.    In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  600  pages.    92  50. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  Warm- 
est manner  as  a  most  valaable  vade-mecam.  We 
have  had  fraqaeat  oeeaaion  to  consult  it,  aad«have 


foand  it  clear,  coacise,  practical,  and  soand.»JB#s- 
fea  Jfcd.  mmd  Surg.  J§umml, 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY , 
AND  TREATMENT  OP  FIBRO-BRONCHL 
TI8  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  In 
one  8vo.  volame,  extra  cloth,    pp.160.    •!  M. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  8UR 
GBRT.    1  vol.  8vo.  eloth.  3Mpp.   tl  tS. 


BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFPITH,  G.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  Oag 
thick  volume,  royal  Umo.,  extra  cloth,  with 
platea.   pp.4tO.    $1 S6. 


4  BIiANCHARD  k   IAEA'S  II 

BUDD  (QEOROE),  M.  D. 
ProrcHoi  of  MadiDiH  ta  Klnf**  O 

ON  DISKASK8  OF  THB  LIVER.      Third 

BUltrfed  Lrfudoo  edition.     In  odb  Teiy  hindioine  oV^To 
fullf  calored  plkten,  and  numerouit  wood-cuti.     pp.  SIM). 

Dt.  Bndd't  TnilLis  on  DisnH  of  Ike  LiTer  ii 
•BBeeiilin  Miiiuu,  Itas  BilhiH  hu  meoifonui  uto 

BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D.,  xn        i 

Hedlul  SnpeiiDtsndeBt  or  tke  Dcvno  Lunilie  AiflBB.       Tin 

A  MANUAL  OP  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDl 
NoHOluffy,  UerTJpIica,  SiMinticii,  DiMtuotini  Pxholigv,  < 
■  Plate.  In  one  knndBoae  ucinvu  rolume,  of  53S  j»fef, 
The  increaw  ol  mnlal  dixeava  ir  " ' — 

(ioa.  Yet  until  ibe  ■ppcirince  ot  the  prrreui  vmunie  u» 
nwibte  iD  lliia  caunlrv,  Dretenlins  Ibe  niMiltii  o[  ivceni  m 
DOi-ie  of  InruiLly,  and  Ifae  greaily  improved  methudi  of 
■Ikvialing  Ibe  coadilioo  ot  raluriug  ilie  henlib  of  the  ldm 

BENNETT   (HENHY) 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAME 

ITS  CEKVIX  AND  APPENDAUE8,  and  oo  ii>  com 

Amenran,  frtim  Ihe  Tourlb  iDd   rrviwd   Enfliifa  edition. 

page*,  eiira  clolh.  Si  15.     iJitt  Bmff.) 

Thii  RUndard  work,  which  bu  ilone  ro  much  to  iD[rodu< 
of  Trmale  dimiiM,  ban  receivfd  a  vrry  careful  rerii-ion  ai  i 
bcMaleH:  •' Dumg  Iha  pasl  iwo  yrarn  ibis  rrvi-iitn  of  fiinii 

many  year*  I  have  de\'ot«J  lo  tbe  tludy  ur  uleriaa  diKate.' 

BROWN    (ISAAC    BA 
BBrgBOB-AFeonehfnr  to  St.  Marr't 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMin 
MENT.    Wilb  handHonie  illontraliuDa.    Onevol,  8vo.,  a: 


W«  eaa  ttaly  •■>  «f  hi"  work  ih.t  it  ii  iiiniBp.itu.Bi  "•  ""■ 
■ddillna  to  nbiiririnl  "'"•"'"■j_  JUb  npemn-j- JJJ^^J'^'J 

BeHb«B,«ihlbiinachp[BctiGal  Miuity  aad  tlcil], [  — ^**''" 

BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.) 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK   OP   MEDICAL 

L.  Bloxah.    Third  Ainericaii,  from  the  foutlb  and  rcviitei 
ruyal  r^mo-iCKlracJutb  wiihnamerutiitillUFlratioDa.   p| 

lunnnenl  anil  dtictlptiuB,  whilil  i(  lia>  iTi'civcil  Wiib  ■  1 

ftum  the  Bbl«  edit  .t  ihoar  BniihinE  loachci  whli:h  KirniiGc 

llic|>rflfr«aoreh«iniU[)  hai  Tcniti  ird  BrccuBrf  —  nicnl  in  ■ 

ttfl-fm  Kid.  Timn  aad  Ottnii,  Nov.  M,  leea.  r<.i,.^tii>i< 

NnriBanTthing  bnirlHovec,  aaythinf  Bkiiktdj  !"°l  '''^ 

iipcB  tha  biHik  wa*M  ya  will,  yiMi  tud  ths  •asir  '"""  "' 

carcfBl  itratinrnt  iif  the  BBbl«i  maaifeiled,aB4  the  ,*"  ^^ 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  OHE.M 
LVmS.  Third  AmericBn,  from  the  third  and  r«vi>ied  1 
iritiun*.  In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  ltimo.,azlra  rlulh. '  S' 
Thin  rnvonie  litt'e  mBnuBl  hus  received  a  vrry  Iburougb 

Many  portion'^  bnvr  been  tewriiitu,  tbe  rubjti-lri  ul  the  Iilu 
eeived  tpcRial  alieiiliiin,  anil  an  addiiioual  i-Jiapter  bai>  been 
iMry  will  Lheieruri:  find  it,  as  beruialure,  a  moBi  cuuveuicol 
tbe  uperuliuns  of  tbe  luburaiory. 


I  old  PricUtioBCr  h 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BUMSTEAO  (FREEMAN  J.)  M.  D., 
Leetarer  on  Yenereml  OiteaiM  at  IM  Gollef e  of  Piiyiicimnt  and  Surgeoaa,  Ntw  York,  ib«. 

THE    PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES, 

including:  the  result n  of  recent  inveHiigatjona  upon  the  euhject.  Se(*otid  edition,  thoroughly  re- 
▼ii^d  and  much  impioyrd.  With  illiiMratiunis  on  wood.  In  one  very  bandMNne  oetaTo  volume, 
of  about  700  pagea.     $4  75    (iVow  Ketuiy.) 

By  far  the  noat  ralaable  contribution  to  this  par-  To  ram  ap  all  in  a  few  worda,  this  book  laone  wkieh 

ticttiar  branch  of  practice  that  haa  teen  the  light  no  practiiing  phyiieian  or  medical  ■ludeat  can  very 

witliia  the  laat  acore  of  years.    Hit  clear  and  accu-  well  afford  to  do  withoot.— il«Mrieai»  M»d.  Timtt, 

rate  deacriplionB  of  the  variont  fuiniB  of  venereal  Nov.  8,  idtfl. 

d.seaBe,  and  etpei  iall>  the  meth.Mli  of  treatment  he  ^he  wh..le  work  preieata  a  complete  hiatory  ot 

prupotci,  arc  worthy  of  the  highest  encomium.    In  venereal  diseases,  eomprisiag  ma-h  lateresiing  and 

these  respects  It  is  better  adapted  for  the  M«»t«aee  valuable  material  that  has  beSa  spread  throoff h  tbtd- 

of  the  every.day  practiuoner  than  any  other  with  i^.i  journals  within  the  last  twenty  years-the  pe- 

which  we  are  acquainted.    In  variety  of  methods  ,i«|  „f  ^ny  etperimeata  and  inveitiaations  on  the 

prop,  sed,  in  minuteness  iA  direction,  guided  by  care-  ,abject-the  wh^le  earefaliy  digested  by  the  kid  of 

fal  di-criminHUun  of  var>lng  form,  and  complica  n,,  ««Uior»s  extensive  peraonil   experieaoe,  and 

tions,  we  writedown  the  b«>ok  as  aasurpasscd.    It  offeied  to  the  profession  m  aa  admirable  form      Its 

•  IS  a  work  which  should  be  in  the  posMs.K.n  ufevery  completeness  is  secured  by  good  plates,  which  are 

practitioner.- CAieogo  Med.  Jimmal.  Nov.  IWl.  esnecially  full  in  the  anat«Nay  of  the  genital  i.rgans. 

Tue  foregoing  admirable  volume  conies  to  us,  em-  we  have  examined  it  with  great  aaiisfaction,  and 

bracing  the  whole  subject  of  sy philology,  resolving  ccmgratnlate  the  medieal  profession  in  America  on 

many  a  doubt,  correcting  and  conftrminc  many  an  the  nationality  of  a  wkirk  that  msy  fairly  be  sailed 

entertained  opinion,  and  la  oar  estimation  the  best,  original.^Scrikf  A«f«  Mid.  Jevntai,  Dee.  IMl. 

eompleteat,  fullest  monogi  aph  «m  this  subject  in  our  One  thing,  however,  we  are  impelled  to  say,  that 

language.    As  far  as  the  author's  lab«»rs  themselves  ^e  have  mSt  with  no  other  book  oa  syphilis,  in  the 

arec.meemed,wefeel  it  a  dutv  to  say  that  he  has  English  lanfuage,  which  gave  so  fall,  clear   and 

•«>t  only  exhausted  hia  subject,  but  he  has  presented  i„pnrtial  views  of  the  important  rablcets  on  wnich 

to  us,  without  the  slightest  hyperbole,  the  best  di-  ^  „eats.    We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 

gested  treatise  oa  tiieaa  diaeaaes  in  our  language^  preasing  our  satisfacthm  with  the  fall  and  perapiea- 

He  has  carried  lU  literature  duwn  to  the  presi  nt  „„  nwSner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  present«l, 

momen^  and  haa  achieved  his  Usk  in  a  manner  and  the  careful  attention  to  minnie  deUils,  so  use- 

which  eaaaot  but  redound  to  hu  credit^Sriaa  ful-not  to  aayindispensable-ln  a  practical  treatise. 

AnuTua^  Juwmai^  Oct.  leol.  In  conclusion,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  ase  of  a 

We  believe  this  treatiae  will  come  to  be  regarded  phrase  now  become  stereotyped,  but  whieh  we  here 

as  high  authority  in  thia  branch  of  medieal  practice,  employ  in  all  serioasness  aad  sincerity,  we  do  not 

and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  favorable  notice  hesitate  to  express  t'le  opinitm  that  Dr.  Bumstead*s 

of  our  brethren  in  the  profession.   For  our  own  part,  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases  is  a  **  wt»fk  without 

we  csndidly  confess  that  we  have  received  aaay  which  no  mediCHl  library  will  hereafter  be  eonsi- 

new  ideas  from  its  perusal,  as  well  as  modified  rtiany  dered  complete.'*— Beslen  MMd.  mmd  Surg.  Jourmal , 

viewa  whieh  we  have  long,  and,  as  we  now  think,  Sept.  6,  ItJOl. 
erroneoaaly  entertained  on  the  subject  of  ayphilia. 

BARCLAY  (A.  W.),  M.  O., 

Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  &e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

nnd  tSymptoma  of  Dii<eaae.  Third  American  from  the  Mcond  and  revimsd  London  edition.  In 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  401  pages.     S3  50.    {JuMt  Ready.) 

The  demand  for  a  MXMid  edition  of  this  work  t»hovrs  that  the  vacancy  which  it  attempts  to  sup- 
ply has  been  recugnixed  by  the  profei^siou,  and  that  the  eribrt»  o(  the  author  to  meet  the  want  have 
t*e«ii  ^ucce««ful.  The  reviition  which  it  ha#  enjoyed  will  render  it  better  adapted  than  belore  to 
afTord  aifi«iKtanoe  to  the  learner  in  the  prosecution  of  hia  studies,  and  to  the  practitioner  who  rei|uirea 
a  convenient  and  accei«i»ible  manual  I'ur  speedy  reference  m  the  exigencieii  of  hi*  daily  duiieA  For 
thin  latter  purpose  \\<  complete  and  extensive  Index  renders  itei^pecially  valuable, oderiiig  facilities 
for  immediately  turning  to  any  claM  of  aymptomd,  or  any  variety  of  dineami. 

The  task  of  composing  such  a  work  is  neither  an  i     We  hope  the  volume  will  have  aJi  extensive  eir- 
easy  nor  a  light  one;  but  Dr.  Barclay  hat  performed  i  ealation,  not  amoug  students  of  medicine  «>niy,  but 


it  in  a  manner  which  meets  onr  most  unqualified 
appn»batifm.  He  is  no  mere  iheorist;  he  knows  hit 
work  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 
has  not  exceeded  his  powers.— -frit<3  A  Mtd.  Journal . 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 


practitioners  also.    They  will  never  regret  a  faith< 
fal  study  of  its  pages.— ri«cta»aiiLaac<c. 

An  important  acqaisitioa  to  medical  literttare. 
It  IS  a  work  of  high  merit,  both  irom  the  vast  im- 
p4>r-ance  ot  the  Bttbje<*t  upon  Wliieh  it  treats,  aad 


servediy  popular,  and  smm  become,  like  Walton'i  ■*.'•"  «>«j" '*"*  f*"*'  """lily  diiplnyed  in  't,  eiabora 
Prariicc,  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi-  !  f»J'»-  .fi.!-*"^   /"*."'.  *l.".^!**!?    for  thi.  yoluine 
ti«mer. — N.  A.  M*d.  Journal.  ••--•- 


An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  yoana 
practitioner  aad  student.— Aa«4vft/i«  M«d.  Journal. 


that  sttentiou  of  every  siudent  of  our  art  whicu  it 
so  richly  deserves  -  that  place  in  evsry  meuical 
library  which  it  eun  ao  well  adorn.*  P'nintuluf 
Uedicml  Journal. 


BARTLETT  (EL.ISHA),  M.  D. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TRKATMKNT  OF  THE   FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Ai/i.-vzo  Ci^xi  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Phyxiciaiis  and  Surgeons,  dcic.  in 
one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pa^es,  extra  cloth.    Price  94  00. 


It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  value  and  interest, 
eontaining  much  thxt  is  new  relative  to  the  several 
diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the  additions 
of  the  editor, is  fully  up  to  the  times.  Tlicdistiaet- 
ivefeatarea  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 
and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  deiRHrcation 
carefully  ana  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can  practitioner  is  a  more  valuable  and  safe  guide 
than  aay  work  oa  fever  extant. — Ohio  Mtd.  and 
8utf  Journal, 

Tkia  excellent  Bonograpk  on  febrile  disease,  has 


itood  deservedly  hiirh  since  Its  first  publication.    It 
will  be  seen  that  it  dhs  now  reached  its  fnurth  edi* 
tion  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tieinaa  who,  from  the  natare  of  hisstadies  and  par- 
suits,  is  well  ealcalated  to  appreciate  and  discuant 
the  many  intricate  and  difficult  queations  in  patho- 
logy.   His  annoMtlons  add  inuca  to  the  interest  of 
the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  ap  to  the  eoadi— 
tit>n  of  the  scieiice  as  it  exists  at  the  preseat  dav* 
ia  regard  to  this  class  of  diseases.— 5aail4tni  Mom- 
aikd  amrg.  Jourmai. 


BLANOHARD  *  LEA'S   M 


BFIANOE  (WM.  T.l  D.  C.  L. 
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BARWELL  (RICHARD,)  F 
Aaiialanl  Sarieoa  Charing  Crou  H 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOI 
ings  on  wood,    la  one  very  handsome  oclavo  volume,  ot 


iligalioDiiniolhc  Phytiolngy    , 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM    B.),  M. 

oPhyiiolngyat- 


THE  MICKOBCOPK  AND  ITS  REVELaTIO 

laining  Ihe  Appliraiiunaut  ihs  Microscope  lo  Clini<-al  M' 

Hluslrelrd  by  (our  hundrad  and  Ihirty-Iour  heaulitnl  engrai 

hundrom^  oi^iavo  volume,  of  Ti4  pages,  exira  cloih,  SS  35, 

The  great  importance  of  the  mlcroscopo  ar  a  means  of  di> 

pipiH  Who  are  uIm  phyricians,  have  induivd  the  American  pul 

add  an  Appeudu,OBrefuJly  prepared  liy  Prulesaor  tfniiib,  on 

eliniiail  medicine,  together  with  an  aoi-ounl  uf  American 

■MPi'Kiries.     This  portion  of  Ihe  worlt  ia  illuatraled  with  nei 

hoped,  will  adapi  Ihe  volume  more  panirularly  lo  ibe  u««  of 

Tkoae  who  are  aeqaainlcd  witn  Dr.  Caiuenier'a  i      TBe  Briilii 

liuge  hr  ii  able  In  bring  lo  bear  njiou  *n  eomprehrn-  r  knnw  But  « 

with  ihc  coaatraeliiiB  or  nan  ot  thla  inattaairnl,  nedielaea* 
wili  find  abandaneaofiafaimatioieOBveyHl  Id  clear  and  Uiiaof  i 
-•■d  iiiuple  langoage, — JII<4.  riMH  tmi  Ommtut.l  eoatof  thai 


AND   SGIENTIFIO   PUBLIC ATIONS. 


CA-RPENTEA  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Bzaminer  in  Phjniolofj  and  Companiti  ve  Anatomy  in  the  Univanity  of  London . 

PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHTSIOLOGYj  with  their  chief  appHcatdoiiB  to 

Fttychology,  Patholofly,  Therapeutics.  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  last  ana  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations.  £dited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Francis  Gubmkt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  v|ery  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  ol  about  nine  hundred 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed,  extra  cloth,  S5  25. 


For  apwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter's 
work  has  been  eonsidered  by  the  profession  gene- 
rally, both  in  this  eountryand  England,  as  the  most 
valuable  compendidm  on  the  subject  or  physiolugy  ; 
in  our  language.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  hign 
attninments  and  unwearied  industry  of  its  accom- ! 

f)lisbed  author.  The  present  edition  (which,  like  the 
ast  Ameriean  oae,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him- 
aelOi  is  the  resalt  of  sucn  extensive  revision,  that  it 
may  almost  be  eonsidered  a  new  work.  We  need 
hardly  say,  in  coneiading  this  brief  notice,  that  while 
the  work  is  indispensable  to  every  stadent  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  praeti- 
tioner  for  iu  perusal  by  the  interest  ana  value  of  its 
9ontentm ,—B0St4m  Jkf«a.  mmd  Surg.  Journal, 

This  is  a  standard  work — the  text-book  used  by  ali 
medieai  students  who  read  the  English  language. 
It  has  passed  through  several  editiims  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  science  of  Phy- 
siology. Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for*  Its 
merits  are  universally  known ;  we  have  nothing  to ! 
say  of  its  defects,  for  they  only  appear  where  the 
seieace  of  which  it  treats  is  incomplete.— 1l^«««n»! 
Lmneet.  \ 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  language  can  at  present  give. — Brit,  and  For. 
Mtd.'Ckirurg.  JUvmw. 


The  greatest,  the  moat  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
"in  the  sabjeet  which  wc  know  of  in  the  English 
1  &nguagc.— 5Mf  Ao«eo3M. 


To  enlogiic  thlagrcat  work  wonid  be  snpcrflaoBs . 
We  should  observe,  however,  that  in  this  edition 
the  author  has  remodeUeda  large  portion  of  the 
former,  and  the  editor  iiaa  added  mueh  matter  of  in- 
terest, especially  in  the  form  of  illustrations.  We 
may  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 
work  on  Human  Physiology  in  our  language.— 
8ButlUm  tfsd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  oar  . 
language. — iiifi.  Mtd.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  oar  laa- 
gvage.— i\r.  O.  JfscC.  BtgUUr, 

The  best  text-book  in  the  language  on  this  ex- 
tensive subject.— Lsadeift  Med.  Ttuu*. 

A  complete  eyelopmdia  of  thia  branch  of  scienea. 
— iV.  y.  Med.  Tinus. 

The  profeasiuft  of  this  ooantry,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Earopef  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  avraited 
the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  our  medieai  schools,  and  its  circula- 
tion among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  work  in  any  department  of  medical  science. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  thia 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement of  iu  appearance  will  afford  the  highest 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiology,  while  its 
perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  advancing 
physiological  science. — Ohio  Mtd.andSurg.  Jomm, 


BT  THK  8AMK  AUTHOB,. 

BLKMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illnstrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  pp.  566. 
$4  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  worky  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  tbe  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  **  Eipmento"  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  tbe  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  "Elements"  is  still  retamed  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Ameriom,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  handsooiQ  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752.    £xtra  cloth,  S5  00. 

This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thorouahly 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  uk>  wiae  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But 
especiallv  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordiallv 
commend  it  as  best  fitted  of  anv  work  in  the  English 
language  to  qualify  them  for  the  reception  and  com- 
prehension of  those  truths  which  are  dailv  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology. — Mtdieal  Counttltor. 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  eaeyelopedis  of 
the  subject,  accarate  and  complete  in  all  respecte — 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  whicli^ 
the  science  has  now  srrived. — Dublin  Quarttrlf 
Journal  q/*  Mtdieal  Seitnc*. 

A  truly  magnificent  work-in  itaelf  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study. — Ranking^ t  Abstract. 

This  work  stands  without  iu  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  men  in  Europe  eoald  have  andertaken;  it  ia  one 


no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  Issue  as  Or.  Carpeater.  It  required  for 
its  production  a  physif>l«gist  at  once  deeply  read  in 
the  labors  of  othera.  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
critical, and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  lalMrs,  ana 
of  combining  the  varied,  heterngeaeouk  mnterialB  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  aa  hsrmucious  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstraetcan  give  the  reader  a  very 
Imperfect  idea  of  the  fulneu  of  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  its  unity,  of  the  admirable  manner  in  wtich 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  various 
sources,  to  conduce  to  its  conipletenes*,  of  the  lucid- 
ity of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  clearness 
of  language  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Not  the 
profession  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this 
treat  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
hia  high  reputation. — Mtdieal  Timos. 


BT  THB  BAXB  AUTHOB.    ^Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OP   GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  ol  the  Vegetable  and  AnimAl 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  hand8<Hne  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

BT  THB  tAMB  ATTTBOB* 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condib,  M.  D.,  and  ezplanalioaa  •! 
scientific  words.    In  one  neat  13mo.  voliime,  extra  cloth,   pp.  178.    60  ceBti. 


8  BLAHCHARD  ft  LBA'8  MB 

,CONOIE  fO.FJ,  M.D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATI8B  ON  THE  DI8EA 

sdiiioD,  reviMd  uidangnieiiled.    In  one  J k^p  volume,  Bvo., 
Id  prewnilnf  ■  new  uid  reviMd  edition  ol  tbiB  bvoiile  w< 
thm  IhF  SDIhoi 

Ibe  paihology 


very  mpeei ' 


of  [he  ■nilidiei  incideat  lo 
of  infancy  .nd  phTldhood." 
Ihonmgh  n     ■  ■     . 


CHniSTISON  (AOBERT),  M.  0.,  V 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commenteiy  on  the  V 

ud  Itau  United  SlUet ;  com^ainiag  the  Nuunl  Hietory,  Ue 
tionii,  l/«eB,  Bnd  Doees  of  the  Arliclea  of  the  M»teri  ' 

proTed,  with  a  Suptdemem 
lioni,  and  two  huadred  and 
In  one  very  lar^  and  taandi 


iporlanl  t 
Ihineen  Jarge  wuod-en^viop. 
nlunie,  extra  cloih 


COOPER  (BnANSBV  BJ, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  I 

la  one  very  lar|:e  ocuve  volnaie,  extra  clotii,  of  750  pagei. 


OF  THE  BRKAST.withtwsBty-GTcMiHclla 
miMaSargiwl  Paper..    Ube  Uig.  volant,  i 

plate*.    »3  Q«.       •  OF  pu 

OOOPeil    UN    THE  BTRUCTVRE  AND  DIS-  ItieitHa: 

BASES   OF    THE   TEHTia,  AND   UN   THE  diliou, 

TilVHUS  ULAND.    One  vof.  imperial liva., ex-  rcviaali 

Wa«lotk,wiUiini(aruoiiMplaiea.    K  W.  tavo.lei 

«7i. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  N 
PrarnaoiofHaleilaHedleaud  Pharmaey  in  theUi 

■  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURK 
AND  PUi^RMACr,  delivered  in  the  UDiverrily  of  Pen. 
ibe  ModUB  Operandi  of  Medicinea.  Third  edition,  revi-<d 
,«■»■  UJhJy.)    «  SO.  

CURLINO    IT.    B.),    F. 
BBTgeoa  to  the  LoDduD  lluipiial,  Pteiidgul  of  the 

.  A  MUCTICAL  TREATiaB  ON  DISEASES  0 
TIC  CURD,  AND  SCRUTUH.  Second  American,  from 
nob.    ia  Ode  haiidaomeociavuvuliimcjeiirtclatk, with ni 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  A.  t.  A. 

ON  THE  THBORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFER?.    AnewAmericm 

rram  ibe  Iburlk  revined  Mid  enlirged  Liiodon  edition.     With  Noles  uid  AddilituiH,  by  D.  PBAXCt* 

UoNDii.H.  D.,BUThorol  a  "PracdcBl  Tr«li-e  on  Ihp  Di«iii.«>.  of  Children,"  &A      With  1U1 

iilDKlrUioni.     iDoocTery  liuidimnMOCttTii  volume,  of  nearly  TOO  I  trge  pages,  exin  cluih,  t4  DO. 

Thin  wort  ha*  been  to  long  an  ealahlivbed  Tavorile,  bolb  an  a  lext-b->ol[  tor  the  learner  and  a>  a 

Teiialrie  aid  in  cunHul'atiiiD  torthp  piacikioner,  ttani  in  praienting  a  nxir  lidiliun  it  i>  unly  necaKiiarv 

lo  call  alientinn  toihe  very  eilended  improTemtml*  wliinh  il  ha-  reixive^    Having  bul  the  benEfil 

of  iwn  lUViHioa*  by  the  author  i>in<«  ihe  la:4  AmBrimn  reprint,  it  hai-  been  maierially  FnlHr(i!d,and 

"     —  ..  .-      ,.-.!...!-, "  ft  jfuarantee  "'    "  


DUsbly  brought  np  with  the  ialeal  reault*  of  European  inrit<tlcai<un  in  all  depai 
noe  and  art  ^ f  nbulnlrica.     The  recenl  ddle  of  Ihe  lai-1  Dublin  edition  hat  not  lei 

jgeiber  wiih  i-ueh  malterf  a«  hi«  experience  ban  nhown  biin  nn.uld  hn  daiilnihlM 
[udeni,  includiiig  a  larice  Dunher  of  illu'Irtliona.     Wiih 


in  appendix,  wme  chaplern  from  a  little  "Mimiul,  for  Mid  wive- and  Nur«e«,"  re- 

eently  iMueU  hy  Dr.  Churchill,  beliejriiw  ihat  the  dKlaiUthafe  picwuteii  can  barJiy  lail  loprovaot 
ftdvanlifre  Id  ihe  Junior  pnclitioner.     Tue  reHukof  all  Ihrie  a(.diti<>n«  i>  thai  Ihe  wurk  now  cun- 

traliDD*,  w  ibat  n  ilwilbstauduig  Ihe  UMiof  amnalUir  type,  Uia  volume  ouulaiu*  ainumt  Iwohundrad 
pftKVK  more  Ihan  before. 

No  elTort  taaa  ticen  •gisred  In  •ecnre  an  improvenenl  in  the  mechanical  eiaculinn  of  Ibe  wnrlc 

bnntl*oinFPi  thai  ba«  thiiB  far  been  laid  beibre  ihe  American  prateiHion;   while  lliB  very  low  prioa 


nu  wiltk  un  sidwifsiy,  aaiJ  firmilltd  tm  ckHi 
wt  wuBid  uaUeaiuiiulT  take  Ctaaroliill — Wuu 
Hid.  ■■irf9er(.  rfirw). 


ileganl  muual  ttias  Dr.  Char 
aidwiferr.— PmuKuJ  KUicml 
Ocrtainly,  In  onr  opinion,  thi  very 


Met  iM^  Ilia  full  of  inilrnciim:  IhriiuiaioB 

wnte»ur>uihi.(lly  li  (Ivcn  on  qnatKoia  cm 

*alt*,»wHlaa  tha  direelloaa  and  advice  < 

iMraed  aaiaor  hliueir,  to  which  na  add*  the 

of  aUUatieal  iDqairy.puttins  uaiiatliaiathei 

per  plaeaandainBf  theBthair  due  wvtghl,i 

BDC*.    Wehavenei(otr«adab"iika>orBfieB  iri.Qi        "■--■i,  .u  "«■ -p.".™,  i"» -•.) 

■roTaaalnuljMinMy  uaa  Dr.  Churemil'a.    k.p-     "maabiMi  wtimh  e»i.t..-/f.  y.  i.na 

pearl  tube  wniiea  with  iliBtraedralgBor>bocilc<in        No  wuili  aoiit  ■  bigher  pnaltioo,  ar  !■  more  ds- 

leetoTwilth  helreala.bolblhennUeallyand  prae-    lbs  advnnnd  ilidcaliDi  Iha  praelilionsr M(/icaI 

Ueal1|;,ud  tuadvanoaaaeh  opiaiuaaof  ait  own  ■«  I  Ezaniur. 

Ibtufsirnfibepalleol.    We  have  »jd  eiin»h  tn  |  g^  ravur,  aad'thay  dciarvad  it;  bat  tbia,  r>priii«4 

ehsiHl  amnngit  nur  readara.  To  them  we  uiiiil  i  [|,,^_,,^,„„t^„jj^f,_  ^  ,  The plearneaa, 
■irongly  leeonoeM  ,t.-DM,t  Ibditml  Pf...  |dife««aa,  aod  preeiaioarfil*  teaeUafa,  wfelher 
To  JHwiuwBraiieoBB  book  thai  kai  received  aanh  with  ih*  great  amoant  of  aiailiiieal  rneareh  which 
Barked  upro)«li<>B  would  be  ■apeituoDi.  Weaerd  '"  "at  eihibila,  hava  aarved  to  place  11  already  in 
mIv  u7  theiefore   thai  If  Ihe  Srit  rditiim  ni  "'■'^'■■"■"■"■^^ *°'**"'^"^*P*'*'"Bt  nf  re- 

1b  oar  oplaioa,  it  fbrBa  one  uf  tha  beat  if  aoi  the 

_.  . .._.  very  beilleit-bwikaBdBpitoinBarobitettieaaieaec 

HBclilioeer,  and  Ihaatudent,  navall  havereeiiarae  which  we  at  rrceml  poueH  ia  the  Eagliah  laa- 

—  'U  pagea,  and  derive  fnm  lhei>  pcrnHl  napb  in-    gaaga.— MaafUr/*WHl »/ KUU1 S-' 

aland iaatraetlDn laavBrythluTelalini  tn  then-  Tka elearneaaand  tireelaiun of itvie 

™l  and  practical  niitwiferr.-JleUn  ^Urli  „|,'^"i^"™  ™7--  -'"  '^.V.''. 

JeanuJ  tf  Miditml  Bfiiut.  wbi(;hii™U.ioi™  _  „ 

A  wnrk  of  verv  great  merit,  aad  anch  aa  we  ean  rank  iifworkl  in  thiidepannsaiaV  media 

•enf drstly  reconmrnd  to  UiPBladynf  every  otiiU-  -K  Y-Jemrm^tflltidtiim: 
trie  practitlnet.— L«wlM  Jftdlcaf  H*hi> 

Pew  Irotliea  will  be  fouid  beilci  ida 

frunent  eoutBltatJoa  of  the  yoanf  praat 
AwUricit  JfadtHt  Jnntml. 

■Y  THB  (AMI  aOTHoB.     (ZaU/|r  PaUuAarf.) 

ON  THB  DI8BASE8  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Seoond  Ameriwi 

Edition,  revii>ed  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  wiih  Nolea,  by  W.  V.  Kiitins,  M.  D.    Ib 
one  large  and  handaoae  volume,  extra  doth,  of  over  700  pftgea-    M  DO. 

In  prepKrug  ikia  work  a  necond  lime  for  Ihe  American  profewion,  Ihe  ■ulhr>r  ha*  tpared  aa 
labor  tn  giving  il  a  very  thorough  revivioa,  iDlrodDcing  neveral  new  chapter*!  and  rewriting  other*, 
while  every  poriion  of  Ihe  volume  ban  beeu  aubiecled  lo  * "" """"      '^^~  --^■—-   -*■-*-- 


■ve  been  directed  to  t 

relailve  lo  matie 

«  pec> 

to  tfai*  coiuilry  a*  might  have  eacapcd 

be  auenlioa  of  the  author 

ind  Ihe  whole 

nay,  th 

iUa 

fixcbciafclypco 

ouuced  one  of  IlK  mo,< 

complete  works  on  the  «u 

bjecl  ic«:»«iblB  t 

By  an  alieraiion  in  the 

>iie  o(  the  page,  ihew  v 

cry  eitenaive  add 

tioo*  hav« 

King  the  tat  of  Ihe  work. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEIf .  Selected  from  the  wrtling*ol  B<'iti,>h  Aiilhnra  prvvioui  to  the  cloae  at 
Ike Eighlventb Cealurr.    lnoaeBBBioaMvvToliune,eztnclaih,olaboBi4SO paf«*.    S3  30. 
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BL.ANCHAHD   A   LEA'B    ME 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN;  iDclnding  t 

bed.  A  new  AmericBii  sdiliuD,  reviiwd  by  [be  Author.  Wil 
cisConmK,H.lJ.,  author  at  "  A  Fraclicit  Tmiikeon  the. 
root  iJluHrBlioni.    Id  ddc  lai^  and  tumdaoine  ocIbto  rolui 

Tbie  edilioD  ol  Dr.  ChurcbiU's  very  popular  treati*e  may 
thornugbly  ban  ha  revJKd  it  in  every  porliOD,  It  will  be  Ibu 
brought  up  to  Ihe  mofi  reKHI  condition  of  the  suhjeol,  while 
'        '         *        '  ~         urb  pajhulogicat  rundilionp  u 

-ihlc  afsintance  to  Ihe  young 
peareo  neiiiinuie  lor  ine  AiDenran  !<tudeDl  have  beea  made 
marked  improvenieDt  in  the  mecbatiiceJ  eiecnlion  keeu  psm 
which  the  volume  baa  andergane,  while  the  price  ha»  been  he 


»  ha  revJKd  it 

!d,  repre-er*n^ 

t,  and  uRbrd  valuable  : 


nabljr.o 


1-  1  « 


Thlaw'>rk  ia  the 


iibnapabliahed. — JIm.JMitii. 

mint  reliable  whleh  we  pnun 
iadCKrredlT  pnpnlar  wirli  tti 
loB  Mid.  Jrwnmi,  Jaly,  1UC1. 


DICKSON  (8.    H.),   M 
Profeaipraf  Piaetiea  of  Medietas  la  tbg  JiAitbob  Mm 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEIHGINE;  «  Compendious  ^ 


Thsneo 


■  volun 


li  of  practice,  wbicb  abould  preitent  Ihe  leat 
practical  reaultr,  in  a  ccndeniiM  and  perrpicuoua  manner.  I 
and  rriiitlHKa  rpeculatimn,  it  emt>odie>  what  ii  moal  reguiaite 
aame  time  what  Ibe  active  pncliiioner  wanta  when  obliged,  u 
rvlreMb  hia  memory  on  apecial  poiDtn.  The  clear  and  atirac 
whole  eB>y  of  coinprehen»<ionT  while  hia  long  erperienoe  givei 
where  acknowledged.  Few  phyHidaa^  indeed,  have  had  wii 
experieniw,  and  few.  perhapa,  have  uaej  them  1o  better  purpi 
viHcd  tn  Ktudy  and  pmclice,  the  prewni  edition,  revised  andbi 
wi!l  douhile^a  niuintain  Ihe  repudition  already  acquired  as  a 
leil-bouk  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 


DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.i 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MO 

'  eighih  enlarged  and  improvi 


four 


>f  neatly  700  largn  pagea,  extra  cloth,  *4  00. 

A  Wurk  which  like  Dkt:itt'b  SrROiBT  ban  fur  ao  many  yei 
ti^  fnviirile  with  all  claawa  of  the  proTeaaion,  needa  do  apecia 
lo  a  rrvired  edition.  It  is  only  neeeaf-ary  to  aiate  that  Ihe  au 
work  up  lo  its  well  earned  reputation  or  preaeniing  in  a  ama 
eofldilino  of  ei-ery  depnrimrnl  of  »ur^ery,  cnnnidercd  both  aa 
aerviceB  of  a  competent  American  editor  have  been  employed 
have  eJcaped  the  nmbur'a  attention,  or  may  prove  of  aervic 
aeveral  edition»  have  appeared  in  London  aince  -■-  -  -  -  -  ■■  ■' 
baa  had  Ilw  benefit  of  repealed  rcviniona  by  the 
iinprovenienl.     The  eiiEnt  of  Ibene  addition*  it 


r  thai 


M  have  been  increaaed  by  < 
^en  added  to  the  former  Ii* 


Work,  whiih,  primed  in  Ihe  be«l  alyle,  on  new  Ivpe.  at 
remrda  eiternal  finivh;  while  ai  the  very  low  price  ■ 
vuliiinea  accetuible  to  Ihe  proleaaioD. 


IS,  now  a  iHial  cunprehenaive  |  nalhiii|[  of  re 

nndetgone  raanv  eo'reeiinna,    lea;  iipteie 

-I  have  tteen  hruag ht  iam  to  '  aerndly  a  p< 
'  Iba  nperatliin*  i  and  ptaetiUt 


itiona  a-i  accumie  and  nameruaa,  t^t  the  (tadent 
n  bsvpnndilfiealtir,  with  inalrBueailntaaBd.aad 
Kh  uy  bi*  aide,  ovai  the  dewl  b<idy,  In  obUiBlBi 
•riipcr  kniiwlrdiic  Bad  (Bllcieni  tact  in  Uiia  nuab 
(li'Clrd<lrparlnienli>r«ediealedacalii«.— Ariiu* 
<t  Foro'rs  Mtdict-fklnrg.  itaCHia,  Jaa.  1«D. 
In  ihaprramt  editinn  Ibsanihnr  haaenlirslT  ra- 

^  vaTtouaimpiiivemcva^iiiS  mAi^Vuvmt  S^  iw,4«ik 
rfery.   On  eaulniii  goinjOTti  tt.vtkT*'.'™ 
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DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C),  M.  D. 
Profcuor  of  Phyiiology  in  the  College  of  Phyiieiani,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practilioiier»  of  Medicine.  Third  edition,  revised,  with  nearly  three  hundred  illuMrationis 
on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiliil  octavo  volume,  of  700  page^,  extra  clotii,  $5  00.  (JiMt  Heady ^ 
\n\A.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  Rufficiently  8hows  that  the  author  ha;*  «»uc- 
ceeded  in  his  efl'orti*  to  produce  a  text-book  of  standard  and  permanent  value,  cml>t>dying  within 
a  moderate  compass  all  that  is  definitely  and  positively  known  within  the  domain  of  Huinun 
Phyi^iolo^.  His  high  reputation  as  an  oriijrinaL  obsKsrver  and  invest ijpitor,  i^  u  guarantee  thai  in 
asrain  revi:«ing  it  he  has  introduced  whatever  is  necessary  to  render  it  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 
the  advanced  science  o(  the  day,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  without  unduly  increasing  the 
t^ize  of  the  volume. 

No  exertion  has  been  spared  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  typographical  execution  which  has 
rendered  thia  work  admittedly  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  produced  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Dalton*B  best  own  original  viewaand  experiments,  together  with 
efforts  have  been  directed  towards  perfeeiing  his  a  desire  to  tappiy  what  he  considered  some  deficien- 
work.  The  additions  are  marked  by  ttie  aame  fea-  ■  eies  in  the  first  edititm,  have  already  made  the  pre- 
tores  which  eharaeterise  the  remainder  of  the  vol-  sent  one  a  necessity,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  even 
ame,  and  render  it  by  far  the  most  desirable  text- .  more  eagerly  soaght  for  than  the  first.  That  it  is 
book  on  physiology  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  not  merely  a  reprint,  will  be  seen  from  the  author'a 
student  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  exists  in  statement  of  the  following  prineipal  additions  and 
the  English  langaage,  1^  perhaps  in  any  other.  We  alterations  which  he  has  made.  The  present,  like 
therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Dr.  the  first  edition,  is  ||rinted  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
Dalton's  book  for  the  classes  for  which  it  ik  intoiid-  ,  printer's  art,  and  the  illastratiois  are  truly  admira- 
cd,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  it  is  better  acapted  to  ble  tor  their  elrnraess  in  expressiug  exactly  what 
their  use  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  to  which  their  author  intended .~^0<(o»  BLtdxcal  and  Surgi' 
thej  have  access. "ilfiwrteMi  J9umal  of  tlu  Mtd.  cal  JounuUf  March  <8,  ISOL. 
Settncis,  April,  1061.  ;     ^^  Unnnecessary  togiveadetailof  theadditioaa; 

It  is,  therefore,  no.  disparagement  to  the  many  ,  suflice  it  t<isay,  that  they  are  nurarrou  sand  import- 
books  uponjphvsiology,  most  excellent  in  their  day,  ant,  and  such  as  will  reader  the  Work  still  mure 
to  say  that  Daftim's  is  the  only  one  that  gives  us  the  ,  valuable  and  acneptahle  to  the  profession  as  a  learn- 
science  as  it  was  known  to  the  best  philosophers  ed  and  original  treatise  on  this  all-important  branch 
throughout  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  car-  ■  of  medicine.  All  that  was  said  in  commeudatioo 
rent  year.  It  states  in  comprehensive  but  concise  of  the  getting;  upof  the  firstedition^and  the  superior 
diction,  the  facts  established  by  experiment,  or  :  st^^le  of  the  illustrations,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
other  method  of  demonstration,  and  details,  in  an  .  thia.  No  better  work  on  physiology  can  l>e  placed 
■nderstandable  manner,  how  it  is  done,  bat  abstains  in  the  hand  of  the  student.— 5f.  Louis  Medical  amd 
from  the  diseusaion  of  unsettled  or  theoretical  p  >inta.  Surfieal  Joumai^  May,  1861. 
Herein  it  is  unique ;  and  these  charaeteristics  rrn  These  additions,  while  tcsilfying  to  the  learning 
dent  a  text-book  without  a  riv*l,  for  those  who  ^nj  industry  of  the  author^  render  the  b«.ok  exceed: 
desire  to  siady  physiological  seirnce  as  it  is  known  iag\y  useful,  as  the  most  complete  exp"8*  of  a  8«i- 
to  its  moat  successful  cultivators.    And  it  is  physi-    ^ncc,  of  which  Dr.  Dalum  is  doubtless  the  ablest 


--CtMeimnati  Lmmut  May  1861  years,  the  author  has  supplied  deficiencies,  which 

*       "  'existed  in  the  former  volume, and  has  thus  more 

Dr.  Dalton  needs  no  word  of  praise  fVom  na.  He  eoinpletely  fulfilled  his  design  of  presen'.ing  to  tt.c 
Is  universally  recognized  as  among  the  first,  if  not .  profesiion  a  reliable  and  precise  text- hook,  and  one 
theveryfirst,of  American  physiologistsnow  living.  '  which  we  consider  the  best  outline  on  the  subject 
The  first  edition  of  hi«  admirable  wor^  appeared  but  of  which  it  treats,  in  any  langafure.— iV.  Amtriemm 
two  years  since,  and  the  advahee  of  seience,  his    Mtdieo-Ckimrg.  lUoicw,  May,  1861. 


'  DUNQUSON,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  oomprising Treatises  on 

the  Nature  aad  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,. Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  Jec.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
S254  double-columDed  pnges,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    SU  00. 

*«*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
Bixty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  relerenoe  for  the  country 
practitioner. 

The  BMMt  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  i  The  editors  are  practitioners  of  established  repu- 
txtaat:  or,  at  (east,  in  our  language.—- .fii^^ajo  tation,  and  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  many 
Mtdieul  tmd  SurgieM  Jourmal,  of  the  most  eminent  professors  and  teachers  of  Lon- 

don, Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.    It  is,  in- 

For  referenee,  it  is  above  all  pnee  to  every  prae-   deed,  the  great  merit  ot  this  work  that  theprtncipal 


titioner.^irssi«m  Laiu*t, 
One  of  the  moat  valuable  medical  pablieations  of 


articles  have  been  furnished  by  practitioners  who 
have  not  only  devotee  especial  attention  to  the  dis 


theday-«s  a  work  of  referenee  It  is  invaluable.—   «■■<»■  *hout  which  the>   have  written,  but  have 
W$*Um  j9wnuU  •/  UUieiiu  uud  Surffy.  i  »1«<»  enjoyed  opp<»rtunitief  for  an  extensive  practi- 

I  cal  acquaintance  with  them  and  whose  reputation 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  ,  carries  the  assurance  of  their  competency  justly  to 

workfor  reader  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which    appreciate  the  opinions  of  others,  while  it  stamps 

modera  Cnglish  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most   their  own  doetrUcswitr  high  and  just  authority  .— 

advantageous  light. — Mtdieal  Exmmiusr.  i  AmtrieauMidieai. Journal. 


DEWEES^  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OP  )     AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OP  CHILD 
MIDWIFERY.    I llasti-ated  by  occasional  eases  I     REN.    The  last  edition     In  ime  volume,  octavo, 
and  many  engravings.    Twelfth  edition,  with  the  j     extra  cloth,  iUfi  pages.    99  90 

author's  last  improvements  and  eorreetifms     In    0EWER»'8  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
oneoctavovolnms,extracloth,of«iOp«grs  »3«l  '     OF  FEMALES.    Trnlh  edition.    In  one  volume, 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  I     oetavo  extra  cloU,  532  pages,  with  plates.  M  00. 


19  BLANGHARU  ft  t.BA>8   M 

DUN0LI80N    (ROBLEV 

riuhwnr  nf  Imttflfnf  HwlleinB  1b  tba  JaArtoB  k 

mtW  AZn}  BRIiAROXID  : 

MEDICAL  LEXTCONi  »  DirtionMy  of  Medic 

Expluiiiiiun  ol  ItiF  TkriuuF  Subject!  aod  Term*  of  Anali 
Thennrtilio  Phsnnamitogy,  PbannapT,  Surgery,  OI»iel 
frr.  NciiircPorCMmal?  and  or  Mineral  WaiBr*;  Fomati 
Preparalioni,  9U:.  Wiih  Preach  and  olher  Sjnonyinpi. 
In  onr  very  la^ge  and  haodiwnp  ncravo  Tclume,  Of  903  i 
■trongly  bound  id  leather.    Price  %4  OO. 


anilyinerrahi 
■  standard  authoriiy.  Slimulaled  by  Ihii 
whalaver  mirbl  be  necewarj 
ieon,  in  wbicn  ibe  Mudenl  n 
•very  term  that  ha«  b«en  Ir^Iiniated  in  the  nomenclatflre 
Inr^  addiiiunr  bave  been  found  ivquidtt,  and  the  exTeni  of 
Irom  Ibe  fafl  that  about  Six  Thousand  nubjacta  and  irrma 
derini  the  wtanlp  number  of  drfinitiona  about  Sixtt  Tboui 


The  publiiber-  have  endeavored  to  render  Ifae  meehanjcil 
nnivdnwl  u>e  in  daily  referenoe.  The  frvatnl  rare  hn«  bee 
Bccnrary  *<■  necea'arj  in  a  work  oT  the  kind.     By  the  xnall 


wnrk.  ihe  appMnace  of  the  ln«nih  •« Itln 


lepre 


orrcptiiin  iif  the  entire  wnrk.    It  la 


iialTnma- '  rdiii<in,  • 

li  urcupTihi  plueeof  Uie  prre«lin(<>ne<ni  rfaetabtr  i  a|,u,  (c,g 

aBfloirmciimprehrntiTewnrlinf  thr  kind  which  faaa  i  _Wa<*Bil 
•nr  appcarMt.— £ii/^*I<>  JWid./nra.,  Jan.  IBW.       |      j^  ^^  ^^ 

pleU  Mo 
Theaam 


The  work  ii 

akiiral  j.d<n»> 
■erpriuaie  Ihe 


>mI  »»  pbyiieal  labor,  Ifaat  will    plcU  Mo 
iaoriheaalh«ia.ireaff<         "      *- 
deviea  of  ■nine  nr  mn 
ithelhaakiBiiioalynriheABke-    I< 
ul  or  the  whole  inedinl  worlds    ■ 

*rl*  Am.  tlitit-Pkir.  Jtteitw,  Jan.  IG  ~ 

AMedical  Dieiiimary  belter  adapted  fog 


aequaiuied,  aad  «f  a 


impetltlon.— Jn.  7aan         Itiithi 


kapHr.io  prnB'Hinee  it  aarinlled  of  i'ta  kind.    The  Sure-  Ht) 

which  maitXive  bten  demanded,  la  !■•  preDaiatkiB  a,t  Enilii 

and  perferlioB.  rediHind  to  the  laatint  eredtl  of  iU  lata.— TV 
aathiii.  and  have  rBmlahedai  with  a  Tnlamr  <*««>-        , 
fnmUi  at  the  preaenl  day,  to  all  who  wnold  find        !',.'?  •" 

thenHclm  aa  aifwaa  with  Ihe  hiehni  atandard*  of  "'  ""'■f 

aedlmllnr'irmatlon.— fsMMMidiMfeiUSwruaJ  "iBiibeii 
7«arHl,  Dee.SI,  IHf7.  Wehai 


G.<Dd  triieiHiaaBd  neyelnpediF  worki  leaerally, 
are  Ihe  nod  labat-aariair  eonlriraneri  vliieh  lite. 


fa  aonathiag  appalling 


'    aoeeail 

,  Jan.  leas. 


THB  PRACnCB  OP  MEDICINE.    A  Treati 
rapeniioi.    Third  EdHioa.    la  iwolarpacUTO  volmnaa 
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DUNQLISON   (AOBLEY),    M.  D., 
Profeuor  of  Inttitates  of  Medicine  in  Uie  Jefferaon  M edieal  College,  Philadelphin. 

HUMAN    PHTSIOLOGT.     Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and-  cxten- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  iUu«trationf«.    In  two  large  and 
handsomely  printed  octavo  volomei,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1500  pages.    $7  00. 

In  revi(»ingthi»  work  for  its  eiffhlh  appearance,  the  author  haw  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  ooniinuiAi(*e  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
eontents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  everv  rei*peci  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  Mience  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are' in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
Ml  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

We  believe  that  It  eaatmly  he  said,  no  more  com-       The  best  work  of  the  kind  In  the  English  laa- 
plete  repertory  of  fsets  upon  the  subject  treated,    gnage^ — SUlimam^i  J^umui. 
can  anynrhere  be  foaad.    The  sathor  has,  noreover,       ^ht  oreseat  edition  the  aatl 


^^  ^    -  ,  .,    ^         .  .                      J  .L  .  *    ...^  The  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 

that  enviable  taet  at  deaeriptioo  and  that  facility  mirror  of  the  scienee  as  it  is  at  the  preseatHhoar. 

?^-^^.*^  f*?L'*?^*"_y.'**^  't"J**"L^i™f?®f' *V'7  As  a  work  apon  phytiologv  proper,  the  scienee  of 

*_    -  »-  .                         .  ^  -.».  ..             —  the  fonctions  performed  by  the  body,  the  stadeat  will 


acceptable  to  the  easaml,  or  the  studiiias  reader 
This  facaHy.  so  reqaisite  in  setting  forth  many 
graver  and  less  att^aetive  sabjects,  leads  additional 
ahatms  to  one  always  fascinating — Butem  M»d. 
tmd  Surg.  Jimmml. 

The  moat  eomplete  and  satisflietory  systen  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  langaage.— .iivur.  Jftd. 


find  it  all  he  wisliea.— Mu4e</ls  Jowm.  ^f  Med. 

That  he  has  saeeeeded,  most  admirably  saeeeeded 
in  his  purpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 
an  eighth  edition.  It  is  n«iwtheareateoeyclop«dia 
on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 
sician's library. — W$iUm  LoiMsl. 


BT  THB  8AMX  AUTHOK.     {A  IMW  tdlHoH.) 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS   AND   MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book,  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  SixTM 
EDiTioif ,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  extra  doth,  of  about  1100  pages.   $6  50. 


la  anaouBClBg  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Danglisoa's 
Oeaeral  Tnerapcntics  and  Materia  Mediea,  we  liave 
BO  words  of  commendation  t«)  bestow  i^poa  s  work 
Whose  aMfits  have  been  keretiifvre  so  orten  and  so 
Jastly  ext«>lled.  it  mast  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  preseat  is  a  mere  repnnt  of  the  previous 
edition:  the  character  of  the  author  for  laborious 
reaearea,  jadicions  analyais,  and  el^araess  of  ex- 
BFessiOB,  IS  fally  sastained  by  the  anm<*rous  addi- 
lioBS  he  liMS  made  to  the  work,  and  tae  earefal  re- 
vision to  which  be  has  subjected  the  whole. — N.  A. 
abdit^-Ckif.  E*9um,  Jan.  1886. 


The  work  will,  we  have  little  doabt,  be  bought 
and  read  by  the  noajority  of  medical  stadentaj  Its 
sise,  arraagemeat,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 
all :  BO  one,  we  venture  to  preiHct,  will  stady  it 
wiuiont  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
not  be  in  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. The  yoBB^  practitioner,  more  especially ,  will 
find  the  copious  indexes  appeadtd  to  this  edidon  of 
great  assistance  in  the  selrction  aad  preparation  of 
suiuble  rorraubs.— CAar<ss<s»  Mtd,  /enra.md  iU» 
eiats,  Jan.  1889. 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTBOB.     {A  fISV  Bdttiotf.) 

HEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  PORMULiB  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADfiflNISTKATlON.    Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  oetaTa 
volume,  extra  doth,  ot  770  pages.    $4  CO. 

The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able iimustry  in  pushing  bis  researches  into  every 
source  whdace  information  is  derivable,have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  exteasive  mass  of  (keta 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  f^ll  reference  to 
asthorities;  which  last  featare  renders  the  work 
practieallv  valaable  to  iareatiga tore  who  deaireto 
examine  the  original  papers. — Tk4  Aiiuriemi  JevnMil 


One  of  the  oMMt  aseftil  of  the  aathor's  works^— 
9tmlk§r»  MMdUmi  tmd  Surgtcol  Jcmrual.  * 

This  elaborate  aad  asefal  volame  sheald  be 
foand  an  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  fMiysieians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
otiier  work  in  existence,  aad  the  doable  Index  for 
diaeases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
aahaaeeita  valasw— J^sw  Ytk  JCsd.  Oastiss. 


CLUIS  (BENJAMIN).  M.D. 

THE  IfEDICAL  FORMULART :  being  a  Collection  of  Preeoriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  tne  usual  Dietetic  Preoarations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  Tha 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Eleventh  edition, 
earefully  revised  and  much  extended  by  Robbbt  P.  Thomab,  M.  D.,  Professor  ot  Materia  Me- 
diea in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  volume,  8vo.,  of  about  3d0  pages.  $2  75. 
{Jtut  Remdf.) 

On  no  previous  edition  of  this  work  has  th^re  been  so  complete  and  thorough  a  revision.  The 
extensive  changes  in  the  new  United  Staiex  PharinaoopcBia  have  necessitated  corrohponding  alter* 
ations  in  the  Formulary,  to  conform  to  that  national  standard,  while  the  progress  made  in  the 
materia  mediea  and  the  artsof  prciicribmg  and  dinpensing  during  the  la»t  ten  years  have  been  care- 
fully  noted  and  incorporated  thmoghout  It  is*  therefore  pre-ented  as  not  only  worthy  a  continuance 
of  the  favor  so  long  enjoyed,  but  an  more  valuable  than  ever  to  the  practitioner  and  pharmaceutist. 
Thof^e  who  possess  previous  editions  will  find  the  additional  mattar  of  sufllcient  importance  to 
warrant  their  adding  the  present  to  tlieir  Ubrariaa. 


I  BLANOHARD  ft   LKA'B  Ml 

OROtS  (SAMUEL  D.),  I 

ProAMnTOf  Mrscrr  Ib  the  Jafsmn  Matflul  Colli 

ZnlarpA  XdltioB.    Fraparlsg  far  mi 
L  SYSTEM  OF  SUKGEKV :  Pfttholoiiioal,  Ditgi 

tive.     tlliii>inied  by  oiVr  Twilvi  Hdndixd  Enaktvi^itM. 
carufully  ntvined.  In  (wo  iBrge  and  beauttfuLI  j  prioted  royal 


ihanplion  within   flra  years  oflwo  large  rdi 

irh  rxi>-led  or  I  rumptele  Ameiinn  Sypi 

Thdbe 


or  Si 


II  phown  nut  onJy  by  ihe  rapid  «■  . ^. 

b>«  bern  meived  by  the  or^ni  of  Ihe  pmleaiion  in  [bin  coun 
a  Inniia'inn  it  now  pirpanng  in  HuJIaod — a  mark  orapprecia 
tiflc  wurk  K)  n  [ended  in  >iie 

The  aulhor  lian  nni  been  inuniible  (o  Ihg  iiindneia  tbni  ba 
llie  work  fr<r  •  thinl  edjiioa  he  tau  upared  no  pain*  to  render  I 
bar  been  rtreivi^d.  Every  ponjnl  bM  hren  Bul>ieL'ted  )o  cIdm 
cieiicies  apparent  have  been  .upj^ied,  and  ibe  reiiliii  of  reoe 
■urgery  hHve  bren  everywhere  >niroduced;  while  the  Mrlet 
■nLarged.  renitenng  il  one  of  Ibe  moai  iborougblj  itluMrmted  ' 
To  iccommudate  thoe  very  extenKve  addiliooB,  tbe  lurm  < 
octavo,  Ki  thai  notwiihmandiiigibe  increeMin  the  malwi  andi 

exeruiinn  unexcepLionabie,  and  it  i>  confldgnliyfexpectrd  to  p 
a  plUB  ID  aveo  Ihe  moat  luoiled  library  of  Ibe  pi  aeliiionet  oi 

BaaDr.eranHtitfaetinilyrBltlled  thlaobjactt  Of  Dr.  Oi 

A  eaicful  parani  ul  bia  volnmea  tMble*  aj  tu  (H«  no  nnre  Iha 

aaaaawcrlD  UwaSnnBliTe.   Notonly  haahe|iTea  pirUworki 

M  t*e  ruder  ■■  clumt*  «b4  wcH-writUd  MaoBBI  faai  erei  bi 

orhiaa«*B>leiperieBee,balhehaa».ifa)le<llo  irnmlis  wn 

tnbudy  in  hia  pagei  Ihc  oplnimii  aad  prastiee  of  bai,  did  ua 

■arKtoMlalbianMothtieuaniiitaafBanvt.  The  »niaeitia( 


KDtial 

r.i! 

"ific"^ 

hOMbylh 

•Sffi 

Wilhplei 

i?.Vn'rr; 

eUburaie — too  elahurale— with  reaprel  to  ( 

«'."  ntn  aTJir.f.cwrjAce.Znl'iii',  f.ihen  * 
r>D]Hi'Uiit  1.1  the  auitenn.    Dr.  Gi»h  h»  a 

that  hai  yet  Uiaidftiini  thrpieainalbracinraaad  treiliKnri 

ptaFtifriif  nutTy.    II  laaiil.alrietly  ipealtiB|.  ■  i"'»^™*r 

DicltoDaryafSiiigcrr.biiltflvei  to  the  reader  all  whielitibe 

theiBrorDiatiiathalhenayleqalnrurhlatnaratBI  autgeryevi 

Dfiaigiraldimae*.    Mii*incnlda»niBcb,iiinl||bi  eiiHntry,  ai 

•inly  due  tii  Ui.  Gmia  In  atalc  Ihal  ha  hai  enbnnd  pttly  In  aw 

Ike  nppntiBBitr  of  tnaaftrrlig  tn  hli  pugri  a  mat  ■■tkoi  a  dai 

BBinhrr  'it  en(iBviB|iB  foai  Batli))!  and  iilhgr  an-  dIihI  ■  w* 

than,  illuilritiTam  IhepathulutyaBdltEaimenL  iiT  been  frit  by 

■urfieal  dtarawa,    Tc>  thrie  an  addrd  irvrral  bnn  •  cqnrlrlo 

drrdnTlcinilwiml'eiita,  Theworkalliigslhrreiiin-  drpailmfnt 


KLEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOM 

reviaed  and  ereaily  improved.     In  one  large  and  very  handi 
haudred  and  fifty  btauttful  illDMraiion*,  of  which  ■  large 


cloth.    M  UO. 

■ 

d  e»enli*l  a  Ihuruugh  iDodiliralion  of  thir  work,  will 
the  preiwnl  »iaie  of  the  nubjrcl.     The  very  careJul 

reati^,'^  while  Ibe  eHurix  of  the  autbur  have  bees 

on  of  Ibe  voltune,  nodering  it  one  of  Ihe  bandMineal 

ral  nuaner 

d  I'biEci.    Hit  book  il  moat  adnlnbly  Pal- 
lo  Gil  ap  a  blank  wkieh  hat  long  bRDfell  lo 

nf  afford  |B| 

■late  of  the 

bave  maeh 

dTl'mHliar 

/M.4.  St«iK.,Nov.  18S7. 

Cjlraia.,Ba| 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  I 
SA0£3.    In  OM  kaaAwmv  otiai'*olcfe«mB,«su*.clulk,  wi 
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QROS8  (SAMUEL  O.),  M.  D,, 

Profeuor  of  Surgery  in  the  JcflferBon  Medieal  College  o(  Phiiadelphiaf  See. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE    DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  EUHtioiif  revised  aiM  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illu^iration^.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pagen, 
extra  cloth,  S4  00. 

PhiloB'iphical  in  'ts  detiign,  methodical  in  its  ar- 1  agree  with  na,  that  theie  it  no  work  in  the  Kngliah 
rangement, ample  and  lound  in  im  prartical  detaila,  Uuuage  which  can  makr  any  intt  pretenaiona  to 
it  may  in  truth  be  said  to  leave  iciirrely  anything  to   "      "  .      —  —   .  .-_... 


be  desired  on  lo  important  a  aabject-^Boflpft  M«d. 
muil  Surg  Jonrnal. 


be  ita  eqaal.— JV.  Y.  Jowmml  of  MtdiHue 

A  volume  replete  with  trntha  and  prineiplei  of  tha 
itmoit  valae  in  the  investigation  of  theae  ail 
Whtierer  wiii  pemae  the  vaat  amoaat  of  valuable    Awuritun  Mtdieml  JaurmM, 


praetieal  information  it  eonuios,  will,  we  think,! 


QRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  8., 
Lecturer  OB  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Huspital,  London,  &e. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.      The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 

Caktsb,  M.  I).,  late  DemonMrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Honpital;  the  Di<*section«>  jointly 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Cartkr.    Second  American,  from  the  sec  Hid  revised  and  impcuved 
London  edition.    In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  pageSi  with  38S  large 
.  and  elaborate  engravingn  on  wixxl.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  S7  00. 

The  Kpeedy  exhaustion  of  a  large  edition  of  thi»  work  is  sufficieiit  evidence  that  its  plan  and  exe- 
cutiun  have  been  found  to  prcMnt  superior  practical  advantages  in  facilitating  the  Ntiidv  of  Anato- 
my. In  presenting  it  to  the  profession  a  second  tune,  the  author  has  availed  himself  oi  the  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  any  deficiencies  which  experience  in  its  une  bad  shown  to  exist,  and  to  correct 
any  errors  of  detail,  to  which  the  first  edition  of  a  scientific  work  on  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  science  is  liable.  These  improvements  have  resulted  in  some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume, 
while  tweuLy-six  new  wood-cul<4  have  been  added  to  the  beautiful  series  of  illustrations  which 
form  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  work.  The  American  edition  has  been  passed  through  the  press 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  professional  man,  who  has  taken  every  care  to  render  it  in 
all  re-pects  accurate,  and  it  is  now  presented,  without  any  increase  d  price,  aa  fitted  to  maintain 
and  extend  the  popularity  which  it  has  everywhere  acquired. 


With  little  trouble,  the  baay  pracUtionrr  whose 
knowkdge  of  anatomy  may  have  beenme  obscared  by 
want  of  practice,  may  now  reaascitate  hia  former 
anHtomical  litre,  and  be  ready  fur  any  emergency. 
It  ia  U)  this  class  of  individuals,  and  not  to  the  stn- 
dent  aloa«t,  that  this  witrk  will  ultimately  tend  U» 
be  nf  mnat  incal  tulable  advaniaae,  and  we  fetl  aat- 
iafied  that  the  library  of  tue  medical  man  will  BO«m 
be  c«insidered  incomplete  in  which  a  copy  of  this 
work  does  n.it  exist.-  Afadras  QuatUrljf  Journal 
o/M*d.  SeUnetj  July,  IMI. 

Thia  edition  ia  mach  improved  and  enlarged,  and 
o(»ntains  several  new  illustrationa  by  Dr.  Weatma- 
e«>tt.  The  vi»lume  is  a  eomplete  eompanioo  to  the 
diaaeciiuf-room,  and  aavea  lae  neeessity  of  the  stn 
dent  pnsaessing  a  variety  of"  Manaala.*'— TA«  Lon- 
don Lamcetf  Feb.  9,  L861. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  and  we  accordingly  welcome  itaa  a  valu* 
able  addition  to  minlicar  literature.  Intermediate 
In  fulneas  of  detail  between  the  trentises  of  fl  lar- 
pey  and  of  Wilson,  its  rliaraeteriatic  qaerit  lies  in 
the  number  and  excell«tnce  of  the  engravia|:s  it 
contains.  Most  of  these  are  nrl{(1nnl,  of  mnrh 
larrrr  than  ordinary  aize,  and  adinirab  y  executed 
The  various  parte  are  alao  lettered  after  the  plan 
adopted  in  Holdea'a  Oaieology.  It  would  be  difi- 
cult  to  over-estimate  the  advantaaes  oHercd  by  this 
mode  of  pieiorial  illaatration.  Bones,  ligaments, 
muscles,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves  are  each  in  turn 
lifured,  and  marked  with  their  appropriate  aamea; 
thu  a  enabling  the  atndentti>e«.mprehend,  at  a  glance, 
what  would  otiierwiae  often  be  ignuied,  or  atany 
rate,  acquired  only  b;^  prolonged  and  irks«irae  ap- 
plication.   In  eonclasion,  we  heartily  commend  the 


work  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  attention  of  the  medieal 
profesaino.  feeling  certain  tbat  it  ahonld  be  regarded 
aa  one  of  toe  moat  vaUable  contrihntions  ever  made 
to  edneatioaal  literature.— i\r.  Y.  MomMp  Asvisw. 
0«e. 1860. 

In  thia  view,  we  regard  the  work  of  Mr  Gray  as 
.'ar  better  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  profrssiun, 
and  especially  of  the  atndent,  than  any  treaiise  on 
duiatomy  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  is  destined, 
we  believe,  to  supersede  ill  others,  both  as  a  mauaal 
}f  dissections,  and  a  standard  of  reference  to  the 
itudent  of  general  or  relative  anatomy.  —  N.  Y, 
Journal  ^f  Jtf«dictiM,  Nov.  Iti59. 

In  oar  Jadgment,  the  modeof  lllaatrafion  adopted 
in  the  preaent  volume  cannot  bat  preaent  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  student  of  anatomy.  To  the  zealous 
disciple  of  Vesalius,  earnestly  desirous  t>f  real  im- 
prdVement,  the  book  wilt  certainly  be  of  iiniii-rnse 
value;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  also  conress 
that  to  those  simpiv  desirous  of  ** cramming**  it 
will  be  an  undoubted  sodscnd.  The  peculiar  value 
of  Mr.  Gray*s  mode  of  {llnstrati(m  ia  nowhere  more 
markedly  evident  than  in  tha  chapter  on  osteology, 
and  especiully  in  those  portions  whiah  treat  of  the 
bcwesof  the  head  and  of  thair  development.  The 
study  of  these  parts  is  thus  made  one  of  comparative 
e4ise,  if  not  of  positive  pleaanre:  and  those  bugbears 
of  the  student,  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones,  are 
shorn  of  half  their  te-rr«flrs.  It  is,  m  our  estimation, 
an  admirable  and  complete  text- book  for  the  student, 
and  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner; 
its  pictorial  character  forming  a  novel  element,  to 
which  we  have  already  snlBeienUy  alluded.— Jm. 
Joufu.  Mod.  Sci.,  July,  18S0, 


GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY.  Eighth  edition.  Improved  and  al- 
tered. With  thirty- four  plates.  Intwohandaome 
octavo  volumes,  eontain  ng  about  1,000  pages, 
leather,  raiaed  baadi.    96  M. 

«ARDNER*B  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 

uae  of  Students  and  the  Prc»fessioa.    Ia  one  roya| 
l«mo.  vol.,  eloth,  pp.  996,  with  wood- eats.    SI. 

GLVGR'S  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HIS- 
TOLOGY TruKslated,  with  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions by  Josarn  LsiDT,  .M.  D.  In  one  volume, 
very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  eloth,  witti  SW 
copper-  plate  figures,  plain  and  colored,  94  00. 

HUGHES'  INTRODUCTION  TU  THB  PRAO- 


TICR  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  OTHER 
MODES  UP  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  IN  DIS« 
EASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.  Se- 
cond editiim  1  vol.  royal  Umo.,  ax.  eloth,  pp. 
304     SI  00. 

lfoLLAND*S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  RE- 
FLECTIONS.  Prom  the  third  London  edition. 
In  one  handscmie  oetavo  volame,  extra  eloth. 

qORNRR'S^SPF.riAL  ANATOMY  AND  HIS. 
TOLOGY.  Eighth  edition.  Eatensiv  My  revised 
and  modiied.  In  two  large  octavo  voJamea,  ex- 
tra eloth,  of  more  than  1000 pages,  with  over  30t 
iUaatratioaa.   teOO. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M(  O., 

BargeoB  to  the  Peanaylvaaia  Bo«pltal,ft«^  mnd 

FAANCI8  QURNEY  8MITH,  M.  D., 

Proftnor  of  Inadtutei  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennajrlvsaia  Medienl  Collefe. 

I  AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHB 

I  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Une  nad  Examination  ot  StudenU.     A  warn  ediiioo,  reriici 

\  and  impnived.    In  oae  very  lai]^  and  handnoiiMly  printed  royal  12mo.  voluine,  of  ihoot  €■« 

thousand  paRea,  with  374  WDod-evto,  extra  cloth,  $3  SO.    Strongly  boimd  in  leather ,  with  nad 
\  bands.    S4  .^0. 

i  This  work  is  again  pnsented  as  eminently  worthy  ol  the  faror  with  which  it  ha»  hiihens 

^  been  received.    Aa  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  re<)airinKa  guide  to  hii»  more  elahorM 

\  text-boolcH,  as  a  manual  for  preoe|ilorK  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  arranii 

exanimatioBi  or  as  a  scarce  from  which  the  practitiooem  ol  older  dale  may  eai^ily  and  cheaply  seqiw 
\  a  knowledn  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputaiion  is  perasatiliy 

estabiiifhed. 

I  The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  whieh  wa  are    thestadeats  Is  heaTy,  and  review  aeecsaarrtoa 

aoqasiatad. — Jfcd.  Bxamiiur.  ezsminsticHi,  a  eompend  ia  a»t  only  ralsablc,  M 

1  Having  made  fVes  ass  of  this  volame  ia  oar  ax-  l« ^'i™:?*'  *!S"'^  "Tw    P^**'  t2i!-!li 

aninatinasof  pspils,  we  eaa  speak  froia  expert.  "■  ■7*'^J**!i*rj"?t,«J»?  ."''^  1!^!^!?^ 

\  .  enee  in  rwommwiding  it  as  an  Admirable  compwid  ^  ■'»  }^^^  of  the  kiad  that  we  ka«w  of     1^ 

\  for  Btadentt,  snd  ss  espeeiatty  asfftil  to  preceptors  ■•w~«  •^  ■*!?^""  doelrinee  aad  tbe^^lol  i» 

\  who  ezmnine  their  aap^.    It  will  save  the  teacher  pmvemnits  •BOJ>«coyeriea  are  explieitly,  tfe4Ml 

!  lUDCh  labor  by  pnaBlbig  Mm  TMdily  to  recall  sll  of  ^■•[••'ly ,  »*id  before  the  student     Thefewi  eka 

i  the.poinu  upon  whlcli  his  pupils  should  he  ex-  to  whom  wr  very  sincerely  ^mmaiA this chrspbwt 

•  amine.!     A  wnrk  of  thiisort  shiHild  be  in  the  nsnds  as  worth  its  weight  msllver—lhal  class  is  ihemfc- 

of  every  onr  who  tak«>s  pupils  into  his  offire  with  a  »«f«  ^P  ««i»cine  «»f.  ■»«•« Jbaa  ten  yaarsVMsadisi. 

\  view  of^ejmmining  them  j  and  this  is  unqurstiunably  «^ho  have  not  stadied  medicine  sinee     Tbey  ag 

thebestofitsclai;.-3V^uyIeaaiatf<<f./otir«ar  perhaps  Indodt  from  it  that  thejjrienreisijfm^ 

BOW  what  It  waa  when  they  left  it  off.— The  Sins^ 

la  the  rapid  eoarse  of  lectares,  where  work  for  scsps. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  O.,  M.  A.  I.  A.,  Jke. 
ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautifiil  quarto  ▼olnme,  atoi 

dothf  with  "ipiendid  colored  platen,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  represflaiftion  si 
diiMtase.    $9  M. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  varietiH 
of  DiseascH  ol  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  coo  junction  with  any  work  oo  Practice,  it  bu 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  **  TreatiM!  on  DineaKet*  of  Uie  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  iht 
profeMiion  nome  yeQr^  Kince.  The  publiKhcrs  feel  |u«ii(ied  if  saying  thai  lew  more  beaulifuUy  eis> 
cuted  plllte^  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

NeIiKsn*s  Atlss  of  Cutanr<ms  Dmessrs  supniirs  s  |  Kive,  at  s  es«p  d'oii,  the  remarkable  pecnlisritifll 
hmg  ejiistent  desideratum  much  fell  by  the  lar^esi  of  each  in<iividusl  variety.  And  while  thus  tacdii- 
ciuKS  iif  our  profc'iiai4m.  Ii  nrrirnis,  in  ausrto  ■ize.  |  case  ii  rendered  more  dfnnshle.  there  is  yet  b>i  hm 
16  plates,  each  containing  rrom  3  to  6  sgares,  anu  ;  of  proportion  iaearred  by  the  necessary  eon'*eoira' 
forining  in  all  a  total  of  90  diatinnt  representation!    tion.     nacb  fig 


ing 
of  the  different  species  of  akin  nffeetinns,  gnniped 
together  in  graera  or  famiiiei.  The  illustrstiont 
have  been  cakab  from  nature,  nnd  have  (leen  copied 
with  such  fidelity  that  they  present  a  striking  picture 
of  life ;  in  which  the  reduced  scale  apUy  serves  to 


ure  is  highly  colored,  and  s<i  trotk.'al 
b>is  ihe  srtist  been  that  the  nH*st  fnstid  ons  ultserrer 
coald  not  justly  ukeeaccptii>n  to  the  corre<*taeuof 
the  execution  of  the  pictures  ander  his  seratiny.^ 
Uroatrtai  tUd.  CkrtmtcU. 


BT  THI  8AMI  ATTTHOK. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON    DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN.    Fourtk 

American  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.    $1  SO 


OWEN   ON    THB  DIFFERENT   FORMS  OP  1     One  vol.  royal  l9nio.,«xUaeloU  with  aasuroai 
-  TflK  8KSLJKTON,  AND  OF  THE  TEETH.  |     UlnstraUons.    tl  S5 

PIRAIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  A.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeea. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Edited  by  JoHi 

NsiLL,  M.  D.,  ProfesMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  tothc  Penni^ylranii 
Hospital,  &c.  In  one  very  handsome  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  "TOO  pages,  with  316  illustrationa. 
go  70. 

We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason-  )  rately  discassed  the  priaciples  of  sargery,  snd  s 
abiesize,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  prae-  |  safe  and  edfeclnal  practice  predicated  amm  ibrm. 
tice,  or  where  lubjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly  j  Pcrhant  no  work  aprnn  this  subject  heretofiire  issaeS 
taaght — Tk*  Sutk»seop4.  •        is  so  full  anon  the  science  of  the  art  uf  ssrgsry.— 

Prof.  Pirne,  in  the  work  before  as,  has  elabo-l  y^*^^ii*Journ*U/M»dicimtmmd8wfnf. 

PARKEA  (LANQ8TON), 

Sargeon  to  the  C^neea's  Hospital,  Birminghaai. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PW- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  oomprisingtheTreatmentofCoostitutiooal  and ConArmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions. From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volUMi 
extra  cVo\Vi,ot^\Vv*«e»-   InI  ^« 


AND  BCISNTIFIO   PUBLICATION 8.  35 

PAAAI8H   (EDWARD), 

ProfefiBor  of  Materia  MediM  Id  th«  PhilkdelphU  College  of  Ptaannaex. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY^.     Dcsigoed  u  a  Text4K>ok  fgr  the  Stadcnt, 

and  tt^  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutwt.  With  many  Formuls  and  Premsripfioav. 
Third  edition,  greatly  improved.  In  one  hBndiH>me  octavo  volume,  of  850  page«,  with  Msveral 
hundred  [llutttraiioaa,  extra  cloth.    $5  00.    (Just  Rtadf.) 

T^ough  for  nome  time  out  of  print,  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  thi«i  work  has  b(*en  de- 
laj'ed  for  the  piirpqw  of  embodying  in  it  the  rcMultMof  the  new  U.  S  Pharmacoporia.  The  pub- 
lication of  Ihirt  Inner  ha9  enableti  the  author  toroinplete  his  reviMon  in  the  inti»(  thorough  maitner. 
TIUMW  who  have  been  waiting  for  the  work  may  Uierefore  relv  on  ofaiaming  a  volume  completely 
OB  a  level  with  the  mo»t  advanced  condition  oC  pharmaceutiMlscieni'e. 

Tlie  favor  with  which  the  work  hait  thua  far  been  received  i«hows  that  the  author  Was  not  nls- 
taJwn  in  hiscKtimaie  of  the  want  of  a  treatims  which  should  i«erveaa  a  practicul  teA-book  fiif  all 
cugagvd  in  preparing  and  dispensing  medicmtH.  Such,  a  guide  irito  indii«peflnble  not  only  to  the 
•duelled  pharniaoeuiivt,  but  also  to  that  large  oiasa  of  practiiionera  througlWdi  the  ooOitry  waq 
■r«  obliged  to  compound  their  own  pre^c^ip(lon»,  and  who  during  their  collegiate  courao  have  no 
OMMM-iuiiiiy  of  obtaining  a  practical  lamiliarity  with  the  nereis- ary  processes  and  manimilationii. 
The  rapid  elhau^tion  of  two  larse  editions  m  evidence  that  the  author  has  siict.'eeded  in  thoroughly 
curr^'ing  out  bin  b*>ject.  Since  uie  appearance  of  the  |iit  editioo,  much  tai*  beeo  dune  to  perieot 
the-  f*ritrnce;  the  new  Pharmacorxsia  has  introduced  iMAiy  changes  to  which  the  prufel*^ioll  mist 
c«*nform ;  and  the  author  has  labored  asHiduou>lv  to  embody  iu  hi^work'nll  that  phyisicians  and 
pharniMceutiKts  can  aitk  for  in  such  a  volume.  The^ew  matter  alone  will  thuH  lie  found  worth 
more  than  the  very  moderate  covt  of  the  work  to  those  who  have  been  wing  the  previous  edit  ions. 

Ail  Cbal  we  can  say  of  it  Is  that  to  ihe  practising  edition,  containing  the  added  ratal ta  of  his  recent 

phyaician,  and  especially  the  coantry  physician ,  and  rich  experience  as  an  obaarver,  teacher ,  and 

ivho  is  generally  hia  own  apothecary,  there  is  hard-  practic  U  operator  la  the  pharmaceutical  lahuratory. 

It  any  biNik  thai  might  not  Dctter  be  dispensed  witn  The  excellent  plan  of  the  first  is  more  thuronghiy, 

ll  la  at  the  saiae  time  a  dispensatory  and  a  pharma-  —P*ni$uular  Mtd.  JwrntiMl,  Jan.  I860. 

cj.'^L»ui$vUU  Bsvuw.  Of  coarse,  all  apothecaries  who  imve  not  already 

A  earefal  esaminatioa  of  this  work  enables  ns  to  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  will  pr»cnre  une  of  this ; 

■peak  of  it  in  the  hifthest  terms,  as  being  tne  best  it  is,  therefore,  ti>phyaieians residing  in  the  coantry 

tneatise  on  practical  pharmacy  wiih  which  we  are  and  in  sraail  towns,  who  cannot  avail  ihemselvea  of 

ae4nainted,aBdaniavalaablev«dtf-in<cvm,  not  only  the  skill  of  an  educated  pharmaceutist,  that  we 

to  the  apothecary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  woald  especially  commend  this  work.     In  it  they 

are  accustomed  to  prepare  U  eir  own  mediiines,  but  will  find  all  that  they  desire  to  ka<»w,  and  should 

t«  every  medical  man  and  medical  student..— Asiien  know,  bat  very  little  of  which  they  do  really  <uuw 

Mtd.  and  5«fg.  /eeriiel.  in  reference  to  this  impoctaat  cfdlateral  branch  of 

Thia  is  altogether  one  of  the  moat  aeefhl  books  J|l«'/  profession ;  for  it  is  a  well  esublished  fact, 

we  have  aeenT  It  ia  Just  what  we  have  limg  felt  to  that,  m  the  et aration  of  physicians,  while  the  sei- 

be  needed  by  apotheearies,  students,  and  praetition-  f"f«  of  mt^ietne  is  geneially  well  taught,  very 

eraof  medicine,  most  of  whom  In  this  eoiniry  have  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  preparing  them 

to  pat  up  Uetr  owa  preaeriptlons.    It  bears,  upon  for  aae,  Md  we  know  not  how  tais  defect  can  be  so 

•wy  pkge,  the  impress  of  prsctieal  knowledge,  well  remedied  as  by  procuring  and  consulting  Dr. 

eoBv^yM  in  a  plaif  common  sense  manner,  Si  P*Trish^iexcellentwork.-fli.Lsm*Msd.Jo«ninl. 

adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  who  may  read  ^^^'  "''^* 

II — SsMtAsra  Med.  md  Snrg.  J»uruml.  ^^  i^now  of  no  work  on  the  aiibjeet  which  woold 

That  Edward  Parrish,  in  writing  a  book  apoii  be  more  indiapensable  to  the  physician  or  student 

jwacfteoi  Pharmacy  some  few  years  ago— 4ine  emi-  desiring  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 

■eatly  original  and  anique— did  the  medical  and  With  Urifith's**  Medical  Formulary*' and  this,  tne 

nharmaceutical  professi<«s  a  great  and  valaableser-  praotiaiag  physician  woald  be  sapplied  with  dearly 

viee,  no  one,  we  think,  wno  aas  had  access  to  Its  or  quite  all  the  most  asefal  information  <m  the  sab- 

pagea  will  deny ;  doably  welcome,  then,  ia  this  new  Jcet. — CAarlesfsa  Mid.  /sur.aiMl  JUe^w,  Jan.  Ib60. 

PEA8LEE  (E.  A.).  M.  D., 
Profesaor  of  Phyaiology  and  General, Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medieal  College. 

HUMAN  HI8TOLOOY9  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  UHC  of  Medical  Students.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illiutrationa.    In  one  hand- 
tome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  tXX)  pages.    S3  75. 

It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed 
within  Itself,  and  ia  just  what  the  teacherand  ieamer 
need.    We  have  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  His- 


tology, interesting  in  itself, ably  and  fully  discussed, 
bat  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest  to  the  sta- 
dent,  because  of  greater  practical  value,  are  its  re- 
lations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology, 
which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  forth.— 
IfskvilU  J»um.  •/  Mtd.  tmd  Sntff^. 


•  We  would  recommend  it  as  containing  a  snmmary 
of  all  that  IS  knowm  of  ttae  important  subjects  wliica 
it  treata;  of  all  that  is  in  the  great  works  of  dimon 
and  Ltehmann,and  the  organic  chemists  in  general. 
Master  this  one  volame,  and  yon  know  all  that  is 
known  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  medi- 
cine, and  we  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  it 
is  an  honor  to  the  American  medical  profession.— 
St,  LomU  Mid.  mmd  8mrg.  J»ur»ml, 


AOKITAN8KY  (CARL),   M.D., 
Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Museum,  and  Profesaor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  Ae. 

A    MANUAL  OF  PATUOLOGICAL   ANATOMY.    Four  Tolnmes,  octavo, 

bi>und  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pagea.    Tranalated  by  W.  £.  ISwainx,  Edwako  Sisvs- 


KiNO,  C.  H.  Moors,  and  G.  E.  Day.    S7  00. 

The  profession  is  too  well  acqaaiated  with  the  re- 
petatiim  of  Rokitanaky's  work  to  need  our  assur- 
ance that  this  is  one  of  Che  most  profoand. thorough, 
and  valuable  books  ever  issued -from  the  medical 
press.    It  is  tmi  g en«rti,  and  has  no  standard  of  c«im- 

C risen.  It  ia  only  necessary  to  announce  that  it  is 
laed  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  emnpaiible  with  ita 
aiie  and  preservation,  and  ita  safe  follows  as  a 
matter  of  eonrae.  No  library  eaa  be  called  com- 
plete withoatit.— Si^eis  Mtd.  J—mml. 

An  attampt  to  give  oar  readers  any  adeqaate  idea 
of  the  vast  amount  of  iastraetion  aeeamalated  ia 


these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  The 
effort  of  the  disunguished  author  to  eoncentrata 
in  asBBall  apace  his  great  fand  of  knowledge,  nas 
so  eiiarged  nis  text  wiiu  vaiuauie  cruins,  tuat  any 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  is  at  once  para- 
lyzed, and  must  end  in  afailure.~irc«(«fii  Lcuutl. 
As  this  is  the  highest  source  of  knowledge  upon 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treata,  no  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  American 
publishers  have  entitled  themselves  to  the  thanks  of 
the  profeaaion  of  their  eoeairy.  for  this  timeons  and 
beaetifnl  ediUon.— iVasAeilie  J—tnml  •/  M«dictjM. 
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